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Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Bill— 
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Notice, The Earl of Milltown :—BShort debate thereon .. os 
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—Observations, Earl De La Warr, Viscount Enfield; Reply, The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (The Earl of Dunraven) 

PaRLIAMENT—Pa.acE OF WESTMINSTER—HovsE or Lonrps—TueE FREscoEs 
IN THE Pees’ Roninc Room—Question, Observations, Lord Lamington; 
Reply, Lord Henniker :—Short debate thereon 

DeErENcES OF THE EmPIRE—ARMAMENTS AND MUNITIONS OF War—Question, 
Observations, Lord Napier of Magdala; Reply, The Under — 
of State for War (Viscount Bury :)—Short debate thereon 


Waterworks Clauses Act (1847) Amendment Bill (No. 127)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( The Viscount Enfield) 


After short debate, on Question ? agreed to :—Bill read 3* accordingly, and 
pass 


Mepicat Retrer Disqvauirication Removat Bri1~— Question, Observa- 
tions, Earl Granville :—Short debate thereon 44 
[ 7.45. ] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 27. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Ge 


Edinburgh Extension and Sewerage Bill [ Lords| (by Order)— 
Bill, as amended, considered . 
After short debate, Moved, “ That the Bill be re-committed, in respect of 
Clause 36, to the former Committee , —( Sir Arthur Otway ; :)—Question 


put, and agreed to. 
Leave to the Committee to sit and proceed forthwith, LoSiGC 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”"—(Sir Charles Forster) 
Second Reading deferred until To-morrow. 
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Lunatic Asytums (InELAND)—AppornTMENTS oF Mepicat Orricers—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Biggar; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. 
Hart Dyke) 
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THE River Surr—Question, Mr. Marum ; Answer, The Chief Secretary 

for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 

Army—TxeE Guarps—Fatat AcciDENT AT CATERHAM Ranozs—Question, Dr. 
Farquharson; Answer, The Secretary of State for War(Mr. W. H. Smith) 
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Answer, The Postmaster General (Lord John Manners). . 
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Secretary of State for the Colonies (Colonel Stanley) . ee 
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Mr. T. D. Sullivan; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. 
Hart Dyke) . 
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Question, Mr. Findlater; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
W. Hart Dyke) 

InTERMEDIATE Epvcation (InELAND)—EXAMINATIONS — Question, Mr. 
Sexton; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 
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Boarp or Nationat Epucation (IrELAND)—Extra Instrvetion—Question, 

wy. Pome Answer, The Chief enti: for Ireland (Sir W. Hart 
e) 

Psenaiemmeent Exzcrions—Reoistration oF Vorers Brrt—Prrvrixe oF 
THE Votine Lists, Co. ARmaGH—Question, Mr. O’Brien; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 

DEFENCES OF THE EmMPIRE—DEFENCE OF THE SzaPoRTs—Questions, Captain 
Price, Sir John Hay; Answers, The Attorney General (Sir Richard 
Webster) . 

Pustic Worxs—Tae Ma Jerry at HotyHeap—Question, Mr. Mor 
Lloyd; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir pos Holland). . 

Reaistry or Deeps Orrice, Dustin—Question, Colonel King-Harman ; An- 
swer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry Holland) 

Law anv Justice (IRELAND)--Tue Court or Bankruptcy, Dustrx—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Findlater ; Answer, The ——— to the Treasury (Sir manne 
Holland) 

Turkey (EvRoPEAN Proviyces)-—AFFAIRS or Maceponta—Reporr oF 
Major Trorrer—Question, Mr. Bryce; Answer, The Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) 

Roya Comission ON THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE AND Inpvstay—Questions, 
Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answers, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

THe MerropouiTan Por1ce—Question, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck ; Answer, 
a -(aearet of State for the Home Department (Sir R. ’ Assheton 

ross) 

Oyprus (FINANCE, &o. )—Lanprxe Durres—Question, Viscount Newport ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Colonel Stanley) .. 

Eerrr (Tae Soupan)—Tuex Garrison oF Kassata—Questions, Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. Labouchere ; Answers, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) 

Hovstne or THe WorKING CLasszs—Srres or THE METROPOLITAN Prisons— 
Questions, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Courtney ; Answers, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 

Eoypr—Misstoy or Simm H. Davmmonp Wot: -F—Question, Sir George 
Campbell ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exehequer .. 

Hicu Commissioner or New Guinga—Question, Sir George Campbell ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

PaRLIAMENT—Pusiic Business—Questions, Sir Edward Colebrooke, Mr. 
Lewis ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Depression oF TRADE (Inetanp)—A Royat Commisston—Question, Mr. 
Sexton ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army EstrmmatEs— 
(In the Committee. ) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro; “That a sum, not exceeding £3, pra > 
be.granted to Her Majesty, to d y the Charge for Provisions, Forage, 
Transport and other Services, which vill come in course of a as po Bo ‘the 

ear — on the 31st day of March 1886” oe 
otion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £3, 038,000, be 
granted, &e.,”—(Sir George Campbell ::—After short debate, otion, by leave, 
pong 

Original Question again proposed . ee 

After debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) £801,500, Clothing Establishments, Services, and Supplies. —After short debate, 
Vote agreed to ” 

(3-) £2,227,800, Supply, Manufacture, and Repair of Warlike Stores.—After 
debate, Vote agreed to . ee * 
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Suppty—Army Estimates—Committee—continued. 
(4.) £843,800, Works, Buildi &c., at Home and Abroad. 
(g.) £128,500, Establishments for Military Education.—After short debate, Vote aie 


reed to ee oe ee ee 
(6) £51,700, Miscellaneous Effective Services.—After debate, Vote agreed to ee 


.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £248, 100, be 
“7 ted to Her — ay to =z the Charge for the Salaries and Miscellaneous 
of the War Office, which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1886 ”’ es ++ an 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £246,500, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Labouchere :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Com- 
mittee divided ; Ayes on 95; Majority 67.—(Div. List, No. 248.) 
Original Question put, and agreed to. . 
( a ye18,600. Rewards for Distinguished Services. 
(9.) £78,000, Half Pay. 
(10.) £1,194,300, Retired Pay, &c. 
(11.) £124,800, Widows’ Pensions, &c.—After short debate, Vote agreed to te 38 
(12.) £18,500, Pensions for Wounds. ) 
(13.) £33,100, Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals. 
(14.) £1,330,000, Out-Pensions. 
(1g.) £190,700, Superannuation Alowances.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 174 
(16.) £49,900, Retired Allowances, &c. to Officers of the Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteer Forces.—After short debate, Vote agreed to oS .. 174 


Crvit Service Estrmates.—Curass III.—Law anp Justice. 
(17.) £39,093, to complete the sum for the Lord Advocate and Criminal Proceedings, 
Scotland. 


168 


Crass IV.—Epvcation, Sorence, anp Arr. 


(18.) £106,333, to complete the sum for the British Museum. 
(19.) £14,498, to complete the sum for Universities, &c. in Scotland. 
(20.) £1,700, to complete the sum for the National Gallery, &c. Scotland. 


Crass VII.—MisceEtLanegovs. 


(21.) Motion made, and Question pro . “That a sum, not 7 £18,142, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to’ defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1886, for the Salaries pas Incidental Expenses of Temporary Commissions 
and Committees, including Special Inquiries’”” .. ce = 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £17,942, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Whitley :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(22.) £3,868, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Expenses. 


AroHan Wak. 


177 


(23.) £260,000, Grant in Aid. 
REvENvE DEPARTMENTS. 


(24.) £857,733, to complete the sum for Customs. 
25.) £1,643,157, to complete the sum for Inland Revenue. 

otion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £4,254,659, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1886, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Post Office Services, the Expenses of 
Post Office Savings Banks, and Government Annuities and Insurances, and the 
Collection of the Post Office Revenue ’’ oe ee oo 180 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(26.) £553,781, to complete the sum for the Post Office Packet Service.—After short 


debate, Vote agreed to ee es ee | 
(27.) £1,2659,816, to complete the sum for the Post Office Telegraphs.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to oe oe ee -- 183 


Crviz Service SuprrpreMEenTary Estimaress. 
Crass I.— Pustic Worxs anp Bvurrprnes. 


(28.) £5,000, Supplementary, Marlborough House.— After short debate, Vote agreed(o 184 
(29.) £16,050, Peterhead Harbour.—After short debate, Vote agreed to oo 186 
(30.) £16,000, se mere tay Disturnpiked and Main Roads, England and Wales, 

(31.) £6,800, Supplementary, Diplomatic and Consular Buildings. 
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Surrty—Orvm Szxrvics SuppLementary Estrmatas—Committee—continued. 


Crass IIT.—Law anv Justice. 
fae.) £2,600, Supplementary, mare a 7 England. 
33-) £5, 700, Supplementary, Prisons, Scotlan 
Crass V.—Foreicn anv Coxtontat SERvIcEs. 
(34.) £10,920, Supplementary, Colonies, Grants in Aid. 
Crass VII.—MIscELLANEOUs. 


(35-) Motion made, and Question Mayo ‘That a sum, not exceeding £350, 
te granted to Her Majesty, to d ney “$ ‘ach 1000 for tho course of 
eat during the year on the 31 y of March ‘or the yment 
fo the Civil Conti c cies rand of certain Miscellaneous Advances Da -- 190 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding 
£310, be ted, &e.,”"—(Mr. Labouchere :)}-The Committee divided ; Ayes 23, 
Noes. 60; Majority 37.—(Div. 7 No. 249.) 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(36.) £40,000, Registration of Voters, England. 
(37-) £6,600, Registration of Voters, Scotland. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Customs and Inland Revenue (No. 2) Bill [Bill 223)— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. -. 192 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third | time To-morrow. 


Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers) Bill [Bill 99)— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 14th July 196 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be consi- 
dered upon Wednesday, and to be printed [Bill 261.] 


Evidence by Commission Bill [Bill 238]— 


Order for Committee read 207 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee, and reported, without 
Amendment; read the third time, and passed. 


Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill [Bill 244)— 


Order for Second Reading read 208 
After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Sea Fisheries (Scotland) Amendment Bill | Zords} [Bill 250]— 


Order for Second Reading read 208 
After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Patent Law Amendment Bill [Bill 240)— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 210 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Prevention of Crimes Amendment Bill [Zords] [Bill 93]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(IMr. Tomlinson) .. 210 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate ‘be now adjourned, (Mr. Hopwood : :)—After 
short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned till 
0-morrow. 





Navy anp Army Expenpirure, 1883-4. 


Committee to consider the Savings and Deficiencies upon the Grants for Navy and 
Army Services in the year ended on the 3lst day of March 1884, and the 
temporary sanction obtained from the Treasury by the Navy and Army Depart- 
ments to Expenditure not provided for in the rh for that year, To-morrow. 

Ordered, That the Appropriation Accounts for the gf and Army ee mei 
which were presented upon the 23rd day of February last, be referred to the r3.18-j 

15. 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 28. 


Army—GtenoorsE Mrrary Prison—Question, Observations, The Mar- 
quess of Lothian ; Reply, The Under wa of State for War Sex 
count Bury) . 


Eeypr (Posen) —Tam INTERNATIONAL GUARANTEED Loan or £9,000,000— 
ee Seren Earl Granville ; Reply, The Marquess of Salis 
ury 
Giants’ Causeway, Portrush, and Bush Valley Railway and Tramways Bill— 
Adjourned Debate on the Motion for the Third Reading resumed re: 
ing to order) . ‘ ee ee 
Bill read 3* accordingly. 
_— “That so much of Standing Order No. 116 as requires the insertion in the Bili 


rovisions forfeiting in certain contingencies to the Crown money deposited 
er the Standing be dispensed with,” — —(The Lord Ventry.) 


Motion agreed to :—Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Meprcat Rewier Disquauirication Removat Brrt—Question, Observations, 
Earl Granville :—Short debate thereon nee 


Women’s Suffrage Bill (No. 27)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”"—( Zhe Lord Denman) 
After ‘short debate, a Question being stated thereupon, the Question was 
put Whether the said Question shall be now put? Resolved in the 
negative. 


Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Bill (No. 207)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Milltown) 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


River Thames (No. 2) Bill (No. 171)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee,” — (Zhe 
Lord Mount- Temple) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly. 
Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received on Thursday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended (No. 218.) 


Law anp Potice—Tue Internationa, Crvus—Question, Observations, The 
Earl of Wemyss; Reply, The Paymaster General (Earl ser hae 4 
8.15. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 28. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o -— 


Southwark and Vauxhall Water Bill [ Lords) (by Order)— 
aes, That the Order for the Second Reading be read and dis- 
at —( Colonel Makins) 
ort debate, Question put, and agreed te :—Bill withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS. 


— — 


Eeyrt—Muission or Str H. Drummonp Woirr—Questions, Mr. M‘Laren, 
Mr. Labouchere ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

ParuiaMent—Busrxess oF tue Hovse—Uxrversrrtes (ScortanD) Bur— 
Question, Mr. Webster ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir R. Assheton Cross), The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Navy—Tue Evorvriovary Sevapron—H.M.S8. “ Asax ’—Questions, Mr. 
Beresford, Sir John Hay; Answers, The First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Lord George Hamilton) ., 

Tae Apmirmatty—A Permanent FInance Lonp—Question, “Mr. Beresford ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 

Tue Royat Untversity or Irnetanp—Examinations—Question, Mr. Justin 
a oo sl ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart 

e 

Poor Law (Inetanp)—Bantry Ustor—Question, Mr. Deasy ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) vin 

Partiament—Hovse or Commons—Orricers or rais Hovse—THe SeRseanT 
AnD Deputy ong ati Sir Robert Fowler; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exch ‘ 

PaRLIAMENTARY ELEcTIoNs— lemiasnamens or Vorers—ALLEGED Miscoxpuct 
or OvEersEERs—Question, Mr. Thorold Rogers ; Answer, The President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Poor Law (Eneitanp anp Wates)—Conway Unton—Mr. Davis, Meptoat 
Orricen—Question, Mr. Thorold Rogers; Answer, The President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ; 

Post Orrice (IrELanp)—Tse Dustin Sortina Orrice—Question, Mr. 
Sexton; Answer, The Postmaster General (Lord John Manners) 

Contaaiovus ’ Diseases (ANIMALS) Acts—Swingz Frever—Orper in Covncin 
ror Computsory SLavcHTER—Question, Mr. Clare Read; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Chaplin) 

SzcreTarRy For Scortanp Bitt—Question, Sir George Campbell ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘ 

H.M. Srationery Orrice—Contracts For GovERNMENT Privrinc—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Rylands ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry 
Holland) 

Law anp Po1ice—Use or Broyotrs on Pusiic Roaps—Fvriovs Daivinc— 
Question, Mr. Hicks; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 

Trapr anp Commerce—Tar Unirep Srares anp Tae British West Inpres 
—Question, Sir Charles Tennant; Answer, The Secretary of State for 


the Colonies (Colonel Stanley) 
MOTION. 
—_—_~IO—— 
ParLiAMENt — Privitece — Speech or Mr. Bricut or Jury 24TH — 


REsoLvutTion— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the expressions in the Speech of the Right honourable John Bright, 
delivered in the Westminster Palace Hotel on Friday night, the 24th of July, as 
reported in The Daily News of Saturday, the 26th of July, charging that certain 
Members ‘ who profess to be representatives of Ireland, and who sit in that character 
in the House of Commons, are disloyal to the Crown,’ ‘and that ‘ they have exhibited 
a boundless sympathy for criminals and murderers,’ are a Breach of the Privileges of 
the House,” —({ Mr. Callan) 

After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 23, Noes 154 ; 

Majority 131. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes wa oe 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—considered in Committee—-Civiz Service Estiwates— 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass IV.—Enpvoation, Sorence, anp Arr. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £11,128, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the "Charge 
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Scurrrty—Crvit Service Estrmatres—Committee—continued. 


which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 

March 1886, in aid of the Expense of the Queen's Colleges in Ireland ” 306 
After long debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 87, Noes 29; Ma- 

jority 58.—(Div. List, No. 254.) 
(2.) £108,441, to complete the sum for Prisons, Ireland.—After debate, Vote agreed to 360 
Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again, "—( Colonel 

Nolan :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Surrty—Rrrort—Resolutions [27th July ] reported ee .. 880 


Resolutions 1 to 29, inclusive, agreed to. 
(30.) 2 £16,000 Cieehees) Ct . Aid of the Cost of Maintenance of Disturnpiked 
d Main Roads in Englan Wales.) 
Atter short debate, Resslutioe agreed to. 
Remainimg Resolutions agreed to. 


County Officers and Courts (Ireland) (Pensions) Bill [Bill 112] 
Order for Committee read 382 
Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned, n( Mr. Sexton : :)—Question 

put, and agreed to:—Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


Lunacy Laws Amendment Bill [Bill 244]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. $82 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment; Bill 
read the third time, and passed. 


SzoretTary For Bcotianp [Sararres |— 


Considered in Committee oe oe -- 383 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To-morrow. 


Postic Worxs Loans, &o. [ Apvances ]|— 
Considered in Committee os ee «- 388 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To-morrow. 

Poor Law Guarprans, Irnzranp [Cost or Prosrcutions ]|— 


Considered in Committee se oe -. 383 
Resolutions agreed to ; to be reported To-morrow. | 2.0.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 29. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





Rathmines and Rathgar Township Bill [ Lords} (by Order)— 
Lords Amendment to Commons Amendments considered .. .. 385 
After short debate, agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—considored in Committee—Crvi Service EstrmaTEs— 
(In the Committee.) 
Cuass IV.—Epvcation, Sorence, anp Arr. 


() Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £466,303, 

ted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1886, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland ” - - - ve «= 386 
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Surrry—Crvit Service Estrwates—Committee—continued. 
‘« That the item of £37,150 be omitted from the 
402 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
Vote,” —{Mr. Sexton :)—After short same Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again + 
After debate, Motion made, and Question » “ That the Item of £37,150, 
for Books and School Apparatus, be omitted the proposed Vote,"”"—(Mr. Sexton :) 
—-After further short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 26, 
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Question put, and agreed to. 
Crass V.—Forzicy anp Cotonmat Services 
455 


(2.) £24,690, to complete the sum for South Africa and St. Helena.—After debate, 
REvENvE DEPARTMENTS. 


(3-) £4,254,659, to complete the sum for the Post Office 
Crvm Service Estimates. 


Crass I.—Pustic Works anp Buitpmes 
(4-) £500, Supplementary, Gordon Monument.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow 
Navy anp Army Exrenpiture, 1883-4— 

Considered in Committee éé -. 468 
Resolutions agreed to; to be reported To-morrow. 
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Wars anp Means. 
Reseh “That, wards making god ths Sap granted to H Majesty f th 
Resolved, to e Sup er or © service 
of the year en on the 3lst da Mech 1886 , the =m of £46,361,227 be 
lidated Fund uf fhe United Kingdom, 


granted out of the 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
SzorEtary For Scortanp [SavariEs ]— 
Order for Report thereupon read 473 
Resolution re-committed ; considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to; to be re- 


ported To-morrow. 
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—jo——. 
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East India Army Pensions Deficiency Bill—Ordered (Sir sles Holland, Colonel 
Walrond) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 255] 475 


ApJOURNMENT— 
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East Inpra (Revenve Accounts)— 
Ordered, That the several Accounts and Papers which have been presented to the House 
in this Session of Parliament, relating to the Revenues of India, be referred to the 
consideration of a Committee of the whole House. 


Resolved, That this House will, upon Thursday, resolve itself into the said 
Committee. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—) —— 


Criminal Law Amendment Bill [Zords| [Bill 159})— 

Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 31st July] 

After long time spent therein, J/oved, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be 
reported to the House:”—After short debate, Question put, ‘and 
agreed to :— Bill reported, with Amendments; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Wednesday, and to be printed [Bill 257.] 
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The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 
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tion, Mr. Biggar; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. 
Hart Dyke) . 
Lunatics (IreLanp)—Armacn Luwaric Asytum — Question, "Mr. Biggar ; : 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 
Fisneries (IRELAND)—TueE Forte anp THE Bann—Question, Mr. Biggar ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 
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Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
W. Hart Dyke) 
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Answer, The Postmaster General (Lord John Manners) 
ReeistraTion oF Voters (IRELAND) — Revision Courts, Tyrone AND 
Doyecat—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 
Post Orrick — SUPERINTENDENTS OF Sortixa OFFICEs — _ Question, Mr. 
Sexton ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Lord John Manners) 
Anwy—Tue 2xp East Surrey Reomment—Question, Mr. Francis Buxton ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
Eeyrr (Tae Sovpan)—Svupriies ror tHE Troors at Suakriy — Question, 
Colonel King-Harman ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) 
CuuRCcH oF Enciaxp—ExcomMunrcation aT SAHAM Toxzy—Question, Mr. 
Picton; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home es ati (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) 
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Biggar ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Lord John Manners) 
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Mr. Causton; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) <a 
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Lord Burghley, Sir Arthur Hayter; Answers, The Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. W. H. Smith) “0 «e ‘ 
Army (Orpyance Derartment) — Wootwich ArsENnat — Question, Mr. 
Boord ; Answer, The Surveyor General of Ordnance (Mr. Guy Dawnay) 
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Scnoot, Tonsripce—Questions, Mr. Causton, Mr. Jesse Collings; 
Answers, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
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MENT— 
Considered in Committee on .. 1286 


Moved, ‘‘ That it appears, by the Accounts laid pea this House, that the total Revenue 
of Indiu for the year ending the 31st day of March 1884 was £71,727,421, including 
£13,240,607 received from Productive Public Works; that the Total Expenditure in 
India and in England was £70,339,925, including £12,032,754 spent on Productive 
Public Works (Revenue Account) ; that there was an excess of Revenue over Ex- 
pone. in that year of £1,387,496 ; and that the Capital Expenditure on Productive 

ublic Works in the same year was £3,992,029, including a Charge of £566,261 

incurred in the redemption of previously existing liabilities,” — (Lord Randolph 
Churchill.) 

After long debate, Question put, and agreed to: — Resolution to be 


reported Zo-morrow. 


Criminal Jaw Amendment Bill [Zords] | Bill 257)]— 
Bill, as amended, considered ., . 1886 
After long debate, Further Proceeding on Consideration of Bill, as 
amended, deferred till To-morrow. 


Laxp PurcuasE (IRELAND) meprdiintie 
Considered in Committee oe oe +» 1428 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To- morrow. [ 3.0. ] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 7. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders Bill (No. 170)— 
Amendment reported (according to Order): Then Standing Order No. 
XXXYV. considered (according to Order), and dispensed with; Bill read 
3", with the Amendment .. 1429 
On Motion, “That the Bill do pass ?””—After short ‘debate, Motion 
agreed to :—Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Tezaty oF Breriurs—Articte X.—THe Varna - Rustcnvx Ramway— 
Question, Observations, Lord Sandhurst; Reply, The es of 
Salisbury .. ; . 1434 


Labourers (Ireland) (No. 2) Bill (No. 235)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee,” — (Zhe 
Marquess of Waterford) oe . 1436 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—House in Committee accordingly. 
Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received on Monday next ; 
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read 1* (No. 240) .. ee 


House adjourned during pleasure ; and resumed by ‘the Viscount 
Hawarden. 


Criminal Law Amendment Bill [x.1]— 
Returned from the Commons agreed to, with amertdments ; the said amendments to be 
printed ; and to be considered on Monday next. (No. 242. ) 
[ 12.45. | 
COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 7. 


QUESTIONS. 





Crvetty to Anmats Act, 1876—Vivisecrion Licences—Dr. E. E. Kier 
— Question, Mr. Firth; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir R. Assheton Cross) o 

Perv anp Cumi—Tse Peruvian BonpHorpEers—Questions, Mr. William- 
son, Sir Henry Tyler; Answers, Mr. Speaker, The Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) 

Treaty oF Berrrn—Articte X.—TuEe Varna-RustcHvuxk Ramway Com- 
PANY—Question, Mr. Tottenham; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) 

Army (Avuximiary Foxrces)—Tae 41H Royat Irisu Fusrzrers (Cavan 
Miuitra)—Masor Lionet Brooxe—Questions, Mr. Biggar, ag 
King-Harman ; Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. W 
H. Smith) 
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Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 
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Mayo—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Sir W. Hart Dyke) . 

Lanp Purcnase (IRELAND) Birt—Questions, Mr. J. G. Hubbard, General 
Sir George Balfour; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Royat Commission on THE Depression oF TRADE AND InpusTRY — 
Mruisterrat StaTEMENT—Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Lotrertes Act—ForerIen Lorrertes—Question, Mr. Clare Read; Answer, 
The Solicitor General (Sir John Gorst) 

Poor Law Guarprans (IrEvanp) Brtt—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, The 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) 

PaRLIAMENT—Business oF THE Hovse—Lanp Purcwase (IRELAND) Bur— 
Questions, Mr. Brodrick, Colonel Nolan, Mr. Sexton; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Arrica (East Coast)—Grerman ANNEXATION ar ZANzIBAR—Question, Mr. 
Arthur Arnold; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Bourke) 

Intanp Navication ann Drarvace (IrneLAND)—Ftoops Iw Co, Crare— 
Question, The O’Gorman Mahon ; Answer, The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Sir Henry Holland) 

Army—Raitways in Tiwe oF War—Question, Sir Henry Tyler ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. H. Smith) = 

Pustic Heatru (Merropotis)—Srate or tue River Lea—Question, Mr. 
Daniel Grant ; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

REGISTRATION oF VOTERS (IRELAND) Aor—Tne Assistant Revisive Ban- 
RISTERS—Question, Mr. O’Brien; Answer, The Chief nerd for 
Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) én ee 
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Further Proceeding on Consideration, as amended, resumed .. 1461 
After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”— 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross: :)—Motion agreed to:—Bill read the third time, 
and passed, with Amendments. 
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Charles W. Dilke ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1508 
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Tue Rearstration (SupPLEMENTARY) Lists—Questions, Mr. Jesse Collings, 
Mr. Clare Read; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Sir R. Assheton Cross), The President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour) .. ee oe : 
PaRLIAMENT—Bvustvess oF THE Hovse—Mrnisterrat SraremEntT—Ques- 
tions, The Marquess of Hartington, General Sir George Balfour, Sir 
John Hay, Colonel Colthurst, Mr. James Stuart; Answers, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, The President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) Seo ; ‘ 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—9——. 
Housing of the Working Classes (England) Bill {Zords]| 
[Bill 248}]— 
— ) That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir R. Assheton 
‘ross os - me oe oe 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That,” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “‘ it is ——— at this stage of the Session to initiate legislation involving 
the principle of a National subsidy towards aiding any locality in providing dwellings 
for the working class in such locality,""—(Mr. Lyulph Stanley,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question :””—After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 

for To-morrow. 
Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill [Zords] | Bill 249}|— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland) e's ; 

After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee ee 

After some time spent therein, Bill reported, with Amendments; as 

amended, to be considered 7o-morrow. 


Moveable Dwellings Bill [Bill 239]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—( If. Digby) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. [3.30.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 11. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders Bill (No. 246)— 

Commons’ Reasons for disagreeing to one of the Amendments made by the 

Lords considered (according to Order) as me ~ 

Moved, *‘That the House do not insist upon their Amendment to which 
the Commons have disagreed,”—( Zhe Marquess of Waterford.) 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out all the words after (‘‘ That ’’), and insert (“this House, insisting on its 
Amendment, do now proceed to appoint a Committee to meet and confer with a 
Committee of the Commons’’),—( The Lord FitzGerald.) 

After short debate, on Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Motion?” their Lordships divided; Contents 21, 
Not-Oontents 10; Majority 11.— Resolved in the affirmative. 

The Amendment not insisted on, and a message sent to the Commons to 
acquaint them therewith. 

Sea Fisheries (Scotland) Amendment Bill (No. 247)— 
Commons’ Amendments considered (according to Order) .. oe 
Moved, “That this House doth agree with the Commons in the said 

Amendments,” —( The Lord Elphinstone.) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
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STITUTION OF THE Commission—Questions, Mr. Arthur Arnold, Mr. 

Broadhurst ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1726 
Royat Commission on Epvoarion or tae Buinp—Constirorion oF THE 

Commisston — Questions, Mr. Dawson, Mr. Sexton; Answers, The 

Secretary of State for the Home Department (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 1727 
ApminisTraTion oF Oats (Canapa) — Questions, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. 

Healy; Answers, The tary of State for the Colonies (Colonel 

Stanley) “4 26 bs o% -. 1727 
Epvoation Departwent—Sovutn Suretps NarionaL my ee ag | 

Mr. Broadhurst; Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. E 

Stanhope) .. . 1728 
Street Trarric (Mzrroroxts)—Ossrruction ‘IN THE SraezTs—Question, 

Mr. Puleston; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 

ment (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 1728 
ApmiraLty (Frvance AND Expenpirurt)—THE Vorz or Oneprr—Rzrorr 

or THE OommiTTeE oF InvesTIGATION—Question, Mr. Puleston; An- 

swer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) .. 1729 
Epvcation Derartment—Txe Lonpon Scuoot Boarp — Question, Mr. 


Puleston ; Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. E, Stanhope) 1729 
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Recisrration oF Voters (IreLanp) Act—Asststant Revistnc BARRISTERS 
—Questions, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Healy ; a The rss Secretary 


for Ireland (Sir W. Hart Dyke) ‘ .. 1780 
Post Orrice—Postat Detays—Question, Colonel Nolan ; ‘Baath The 

Postmaster General (Lord John Manners) -« 1730 
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tary of State for War (Mr. W. H. Smith) T .. 1780 
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Question, Mr. George Russell ; Answer, The President of the Local 
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‘“‘ CuzERFUL”’—Question, Mr. Giles; Answer, The Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Sir R. Assheton Cross) oie . 1733 


Cryiz Service—Lower Drvision Crerks anp WriITERs—Questions, Mr. 
Puleston, Mr. Tomlinson; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1733 


Carrie ImportaTion—OanaDIAN AND AMERICAN CaTrLE—Questions, Mr. 
Duckham, Mr. Albert Grey, Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Staveley Hill, Colonel 
Nolan; Answers, The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ans 
Chaplin) - . 17384 

A.iotwents Extension Act, 1882—Forxestowe Casale me 
tions, Mr. Jesse Collings, Sir Edward Watkin; Answers, The Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. E. Stanhope) . 17387 

Merropouitan Water Companres—Question, General Sir George Balfour ; : 
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MOTIONS. 
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PaRLIAMENT—Bvusiness OF tHE Hovsre—Tue Prorocation—MIniIsTERIAL 
SraTEMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Standing Orders relating to Wednesday saci als be 
suspended To-morrow,” —( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 1742 
After short debate, Motion agreed to 
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ParuiaMent—Tue New Rvutes or Procepure (Rute 2)—ApJouRNMENT 
or THE Hovse—Tue Royat Commission on THE DEPRESSION OF 
TraDe AND Invustry—Consriturion or THe Commission—Motion— 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—{ Mr. Broadhurst) as 
Whereupon a number of Members—less than 40—rising in their places, 
the hon. Member could not proceed with his Motion. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Housing ofthe Working Classes(England) Bill [ Lords ][ Bill 248]— 

bar st for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 

air’ F 

After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 59, Noes 6; 

Majority 53.—(Div. List, No. 282.) 

Bill considered in Committee - ae 

After some time spent therein, Bill reported, with Amendments ; as 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill | Lords] [Bill 249}]— 
Bill, as amended, considered 
After debate, Moved, “That the Bill be now read the third time,” — 
(Mr. Attorney General Sor Ireland :)—Motion agreed to. (Queen’s consent 
signified :)—Bill read the third time, and passed, with Amendments. 


Educational Endowments (Ireland) Bill [Zords} [Bill 176]— 
Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. froren 
General Sor Ireland) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second ‘time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


Infants Bill [Bill 157/— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Committee be deferred till Friday,”—(Mr. Onslow) .. 
Motion agreed to. 


Prevention of Crimes Amendment Bill [Zords] [Bill 93]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [27th July], 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” (for Committee on the 
Prevention of Crimes Amendment Bill) [Zords:)—Question again 
proposed :—Debate resumed. . 

Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill considered in Committee :—After short 
time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, cunsidered; read the 
third time, and passed, with Amendments. 


River Thames (No. 2) Bill [Bill wr: 
Lords’ Amendments considered . as : 
Lords Amendments amended, and agreed to. | 3.48. a.m. ] 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12. 


Eeyrr—Sovpan Expeprrrioy — Votre or Txaanxs To Her Mayszsty’s 
Miuirary anp Nava Forces—Reso.vutions— 

Moved to resolve, 

“1. That the Thanks of this House be given to General Lord Wolselsy, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., for the distinguished skill and ability with which he planned and con- 
ducted the Expedition of 1884-85 by the Nile to om Soudan ”’ [ead other xed 
tions }—( The Marquess of Salisbury) . 

After short debate, the said Resolutions cotentliy agreed to, nemine 

dissentiente. 
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Ecrrer—Sovpan Expgpirion—Vors or Tuanxs, &c.—continued. 


Ordered, That the Lord Chancellor do communicate the said Resolutions to General 
Lord Wolseley, Admiral Lord John Hay, the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India, and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, respectively, and that they be 
a 3 the Lord Chancellor to communicate the same to the several Officers 

erred to therein. 


Royat Commission on THE Depression or TRADE anD InpuUstry—OConstI- 
TUTION oF THE Commission—Personal Explanation, The Sacesan — of 
the Treasury (The Earl of Iddesleigh) .. 

House adjourned during pleasure, at 2.45 p.m. 

House resumed at 7 P.M. 

The Lord Krvrore—OChosen Speaker in the absence of the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Lords Commissioners. 

Several Bills returned from the Commons. [7.0.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12. 
QUESTIONS. 


Ge 


Vatuation (Merroports) Act, 1869—AppzAts aGainst AssEssMENTS— 
Questions, Mr. Tomlinson; Answers, The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Law anv Justice (Enotanp anp WatEs)—Svurpression ‘or DisoRDERLY 
Hovses—Case or Mrs. Jerrries—Question, Mr. Callan; Answer, Mr. 
Tomlinson . 

Posr Orrice (IrEtanp)—TuHE New Posr Orrice at Muriivcar—Question, 
Mr. T. D. Sullivan; Answer, The — to the Treasury (Sir Henry 
Holland) 

Law anp Potice (Inetanp)—Tae Rror 1x Oo. Mowacuan—Question, 
Mr. Healy; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Hart 
Dyke) 

THE Macistracy (Inetanp)—Mr. Hans Ware, J.P. — Question, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. 
Hart Dyke) . 

REGISTRATION OF Vorers (IneLanp) Acr—Apprttonat Revistne BARRISTERS 
—Question, Mr. Healy ; a The ny General for Ireland 
(Mr. Holmes) oe oe 


MOTION. 
. aati 
Eeyrpr — Sovupan Expepirion— Votre or THanks To Her Magszsty’s 
Miurrary anp Nava. Forces—REsoivutions— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Thanks of this House be given to General Lord Wolseley, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., for the distinguished skill and ability with which he planned and 
conducted the Expedition of 1884-5 by the Nile to the Soudan” = other Resolu- 
tions]—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) es 


After short debate, Resolutions agreed to, Nomine Contradicente. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—- 


Housing of the Working Classes (England) Bill | Zords )[Bill248|— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. 
After short debate, Queen’s Consent signified : —Bill read the third time, 
and passed, with the Amendments. 
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NEW PEERS. 


Monpay, Jury 27. 


Alexander William George Earl Fife in that of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland called Ireland, K.T., created Earl of Fife. 


The Right Honourable Sir William Baliol Brett, Knight, Master of the 
Rolls, created Baron Esher of Esher in the county of Surrey. 


TuEspay, Juty 28. 


Sir Robert James Loyd-Lindsay, K.C.B., V.C., created Baron Wantage of 
Lockinge in the county of Berks. 


TOOK THE OATH FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


Tuurspay, Jury 30. 
The Lord Bishop of Truro. 


SAT FIRST. 


Famay, Jory 31. 
The Lord Kenyon, after the death of his grandfather. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 27th July, 1885. 


MINUTES. ]—Serecr Commrrrer — Fifth Re- 
port—Office of the Clerk of the Parliaments 


and Office of the Gentleman Usher of the | 


Black Rod. [No. 210). 

Pvsurc Brus—First Reading—Medical Relief 
Disqualification Removal (207); Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works (Money) * (209). 

Committee — Public Health (Members and 
Officers) * (194). 

Committee — Report — Shannon yg are © 
(184) ; Polehampton Estates* (183) ; National 
Debt *; School Boards* (200); Exchequer 
and Treasury Bills*; Greenwich Hospital * 
(201). 

Report—Post Office Sites * (181) ; River Thames 
(No. 2) * (171). 

Third Reading—W aterworks Clauses Act (1847) 
Amendment (127); Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance*® (174); Public Health (Ships, 

eo 


&c.)* (186); Artillery and Rifle Ranges 
(193); Submarine Telegraph Cables * (203), 
and passed. 
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NEW PEERS. 

Alexander William George Earl Fife 
|in that part of the United Kingdom of 
_Great Britain and Ireland called Ire- 
‘land, K.T., having been created Earl of 

Fife—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 
_ duced. 

The Right Honourable Sir William 
Baliol Brett, Knight, Master of the 
‘Rolls, having been created Baron Esher 

of Esher in the county of Surrey—Was 
| (in the usual manner) introduced. 


| MEDICAL RELIEF DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL. 


Bill brought from the Commons; 
read 1"; to be printed. (No. 207.) 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: I beg 
leave to give Notice that I propose on 
Thursday next to move the second read- 


ye. Seon Bill. 
GRANVILLE: I do not know, 
in the absence of the noble Marquess 


B 











3 $$ Malta—Examinations for the 


the Leader of the House, by what right 
the noble Earl takes upon himself to 
move the second reading of this Bill on 
Thursday. It is a most unusual course. 
I myself intended to move the second 
reading to-morrow, as it is a matter of 
great urgency. 

Tae Eart or MILLTOWN: I shall 
be most happy to meet the suggestion 
of the noble Earl, and put the Bill down 
for to-morrow. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I do not quite 
know why the noble Earl has taken up 
this measure. 

Tue Earnt or MILLTOWN: I sup- 
pose I have as great a right to do so as 
any other Peer. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have been 
asked to take charge of this Bill; but 
the noble Earl, of his own Motion, takes 
charge of it. The Government, as 
stated by their Leader in ‘‘ another 
place,” do not wish to delay the Bill; 
and yet the noble Earl has taken upon 
himself, without any request from any 
other person, to move the second read- 
ing on Thursday. That is the most 
unusual course that I have ever seen 
taken sinee I have been in the House of 
Lords. I give Notice that, unless we 
hear something as to the intentions of 
the Government, I propose to take the 
second reading of the Bill to-morrow. 

Tae Eart or MILLTOWN : I object 
to this action of the noble Earl as en- 
tirely out of Order, and inconsistent 
with the Standing Orders of the House. 
I gave Notice, as I had a perfect right 
to do, to the Clerk of the Parliaments, 
that I would take charge of the Bill 
when it came up from the other House, 
as I have always felt very strongly on 
the subject. It was not in charge of 
anyone in the other House when it was 
passed, and Sir William Harcourt stated 
that it was in charge of the House itself. 
The noble Earl is absolutely in error ; 
for the Bill is a derelict, and came to 
this House without a Leader, and it was 
therefore open to anyone to take it up 
here. I accordingly came down to the 
House to take charge of the Bill, and I 
cannot understand on what grounds the 
noble Earl objects to my action. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The first read- 
ing of a Bill is usually considered a 
formal stage in this House, and in this 


case was taken as a matter of course. | 


{LORDS} 
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in reaching the House, and therefore 
did not hear it; but I had intended, in 
accordance with an arrangement I had 
made with those interested in the Bill 
in the other House, to intimate that I 
would give Notice of the second reading 
for to-morrow. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: My No- 
tice having been given first will remain 
first on the Paper, according to the 
Standing Orders. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: The 
noble Earl has given Notice that he 
will move the second reading on Thurs- 
day. By that time, no doubt, he will 
find that the Bill has been read a second 
time and passed on the Motion of my 
noble Friend. We have no objection. 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH: I rise to 
Order. I beg to point out that this 
discussion is irregular, and I object to 
its being continued. I have been called 
to Order for much less. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: I must 
call attention to the facts of the case. 
If this Bill is a derelict, it is because it 
was abandoned by the Leader of the 
House of Commons. There can be no 
question as to who ought to have charge 
of the Bill in this House, for it was at 
once taken charge of by the Liberal 
Leader for the time being—Sir William 
Harcourt. [Cries of “No!”] It was 
at all events passed on his Motion, and 
he handed it over to my noble Friend 
near me. There is no question as to 
whose Bill it is. 

Eart GRANVILLE: We entirely. 

as to the advisability of passing 
the Bill, and it is very undesirable that 
we should keep up this quarrel about 
it. I think, however, I have some little 
title, by my position in the House and 
following the usual practice, to say that 
I will take charge of the Bill. 


MALTA — EXAMINATIONS FOR THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE (ARMY, NAVY, AND 
CIVIL).—OBSERVATIONS. 

Eart DE LA WARBR, in rising to call 
attention to the subject of centres of 
examination for the Public Service 
(Army, Navy, and Civil), specially with 
reference to Malta, said, that, in bringin 
this question under their Lordships 
notice, he felt he ought to offer some 
apology when there were noble Lords who, 
from the Office which they had held as 


Not being able to walk very quickly at | Secretary of State for the Colonies, must 
present, 1 was two or three minutes late | be better informed than he could be with 
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regard tothecircumstances and the wants 
of Malta. At the same time, from his 
own personal knowledge, he was not 
without confidence that the subject, 
being one of such great importance to 
the interests of the Maltese people, would 
meet with favourable consideration from 
their Lordships. On a former occasion, 
when he called the attention of the House 
to the subject, he was not in a position 
to be able to refer to official Papers. 
Those Papers had since been laid on the 
Table; and he now hoped to show that 
the view which he had previously taken 
was supported by those who were best 
able to form an opinion. In the Notice 
which he had given, he had asked their 
Lordships’ attention to the subject of 
examinations for the Public Service. 
He thought, however, it might not be 
necessary to enter now into any details 
upon the general question; but, assum- 
ing that their Lordships were aware of 
the importance of these examinations, as 
being now almost the only way of ad- 
mission for a young man to enter into 
public life, and, therefore, how impor- 
tant it was that they should be open to, 
and within the reach of, all Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, he would confine him- 
self to the question so far only as it 
related to Malta. It was in the year 
1878 that a Member of the Council 
of Government in Malta—Mr. Savona 
—moved an Address to the Governor, 
which was seconded by the Chief Secre- 
tary, to the effect— 

* “That Her Majesty’s Government might be 
induced to permit such of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects Natives of the Maltese Islands as may wish 
to compete for the Army, Navy, or the Civil 
Service in England and India, to be examined 
in Malta under such regulations as the Civil 
Service Commissioners may deem it expedient 
to lay down.” 

It would be well, perhaps, to notice here 
an objection which was made last year 
in this House by the noble Ear! the late 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (the 
Earl of Derby) with regard to making 
Malta a centre for these examinations. 
The noble Earl said— 

‘‘Malta could not be treated differently to 
other Colonies ; and if this question were raised, 
it would have to be raised on a larger scale, for 
peculiar favour could not be shown to Malta to 
the exclusion of other Colonies and Dependen- 
cies not much more distant, and with equal 
claims.” 

Now, with reference to this it should be 
remembered that the circumstances of 
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different Colonies and Dependencies were 
widely dissimilar; their position, their 
means of trade and commerce, their 
native industries, their character and 
nationality, their climate—in many of 
these and other respects there was often 
little or no resemblance. Was it not, 
therefore, reasonable, before drawing a 
hard and fast line and treating all alike, 
to take each case upon its merits? What 
applied to Malta might not apply to 
Canada or Australia, or viceversd. That 
view was taken by the Civil Service 
Commissioners in the Correspondence 
recently laid before the House. They 
said— 

** Any proposal to hold examinations in re- 

mote localities would have to be considered on 
its own merits.” 
But, besides this, Malta could not be con- 
sidered as at all similar to other Colonies 
and Dependencies of the British Empire. 
Strictly speaking, it would be incorrect 
to describe it as a Colony, which, in the 
usual acceptation of the word, was an off- 
shoot of the parent country. Malta was 
a country which voluntarily placed itself 
under the dominion of England, and 
thenceforward the Maltese people be- 
eame entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of British subjects. It was 
said by Lord Cochrane in the House of 
Commons, in 1816, referring to the rela- 
tions of Malta to this country, and as a 
Dependency of the British Crown— 

‘The fortresses were reconquered from 
France by the Maltese, and not by this coun- 
try.” 


He need hardly remind their Lordships 
that Malta was one of the most valuable 
Dependencies of England. Where would 
British influence in the Mediterranean 
be without Malta? With France at 
Toulon, and now also at Tunis, where 
one of the finest harbours in the world 
might with little difficulty be made, what 
in the event of war would be the posi- 
tion of this country without Malta? It 
was the interest of England to accord 
to the Maltese people not only the rights 
and privileges to which as British sub- 
jects they were entitled, but also such 
advantages as might tend to cultivate 
loyalty and attachment to the British 
Crown. Was it not a small thing which 


was asked for? A small thing to grant, 
but which would be a great boon to the 
receiver, a boon which would be highly 
valued, and which would open a door to 
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the rising and talented youth of Malta 
to become useful subjects in the British 
Empire wherever British sway extends. 
It was said, why should not the youth 
of Malta come to this country to attend 
the examinations for admission to the 
Publie Service? It must be remem- 
bered that Her Majesty’s subjects in 
Malta were not in the same affluent cir- 
cumstances as those in England, or some 
other Dependencies and Colonies, and 
that the salaries of those holding Go- 
vernment appointments bore no resem- 
blance as regarded amount to those in 
this country and elsewhere. The salary 
of a Judge, or Councillor, or Head of 
a Department did not exceed £500 
a-year, and other offices and appoint- 
ments were in like proportion. Very 
few young men could provide the 
means of coming to England to attend 
the examinations, with the uncertainty 
also of success, owing to the high pres- 
sure of competition which now existed. 
On that point Sir Charles Straubenzee, 
when Governor of Malta, said, in one of 
his despatches to the Colonial Office— 
“‘ The great boon, however, that such conces- 
sions would confer upon this community by the 
opening out of a new field of industry beyond the 
narrow limits of these islands, and also the very 
limited means of the parents and families of 
the young men (who may have distinguished 
themselves at the local schools and are desirous 
of embracing professions beyond those obtain- 
able in Malta), which almost preclude the pos- 
sibility of permitting them to do so owing to 
the expense of the voyage, their maintenance in 
England, &c., have together induced me to 
bring this subject under your most favourable 
consideration.” 
With reference also to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Malta, Lord Glenelg, 
when Secretary for the Colonies, said— 
“‘ It was peculiarly the duty of Great Britian 
to take care that the principles of British free- 
dom, and the full benefit of British legislation, 


should be brought into operation in Malta even 
above all other Dependencies of the British 
Crown.” 


He (Earl De La Warr) regretted that in 
the government of Malta we had not 
fully acted upon the principles of British 
freedom and the full benetits of British 
legislation. It was quite possible to 
treat Malta as a fortress—a most im- 
portant fortress—and, at the same time, 
to remember that there was a Native 
population, and a considerable one, who 
were entitled to the rights, the privileges, 
and the advantages of British subjects. 
Sir Patrick Keenan, Commissioner of 


Earl De La Warr 
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National Education in Ireland, who 
in a Report made to Parliament in 1880 
on the educational system in Malta, 
said— 
“Tt would be serving a great Imperial pur- 
, besides strengthening the service by the 
introduction of men of the diligence and in- 
telligence of the Maltese, if they could arrange 
to make Malta a centre for all the examinations 
which are open to the public at home.”’ 


Their Lordships were aware that Italian 
was the language in Malta of the Law 
Courts, of the Church, and of commerce. 
There was, therefore, little inducement 
for men of education to study the English 
language. If, however, the public exa- 
minations were within their reach, it 
would be widely different. A field would 
be opened to talent and diligence, and 
the youth of Malta would, no doubt, 
soon be found in honourable competition 
with other British subjects for appoint- 
ments in the Public Service. In a letter 
from the late Governor of Malta (Sir 
Arthur Borton), which he (Earl De La 
Warr) had permission to make use of, 
after strongly advocating this concession 
in despatches which were on the Table 
of the House, were these words— 

‘“*T feel certain that, if it can be done, no 
measure will be more likely to strengthen the 
hands of my successor and increase the loyalty 
of the Maltese.” 


These words represented very much the 
views of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Kimberley), who was Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in the year 1880. In 
a letter from the Colonial Office to the" 
Civil Service Commission, who at that 
time expressed an unfavourable opinion, 
it was stated— 


“Lord Kimberley would, however, strong! 
urge that this decision should be reconsidered. 
He attaches considerable importance to this 
measure, both as a means of facilitating the 
efforts of the Colonial Government to promote 
the study of the English language in Malta, 
and of attaching the Maltese to this country by 
enabling them to enter Her Majesty’s Service.” 


He(Earl De La Warr) would wish tomake 
these words his own, in urging Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to consider the claims 
of a people who, as British subjects, had 
never swerved from their loyalty to the 
British Crown. It must be remembered 
that the British Empire was a wide- 
spreading and far-reaching one, and it 
must also be borne in mind that there 
were British subjects in distant lands as 
much to be cared for, and who were as 
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capable, if the opportunity were offered 
them, of serving their country, as those 
who were living in this great Metropolis. 

Viscount ENFIELD, as Chief Civil 
Service Commissioner, said, he wished 
to state what the action of the Commis- 
sion had been in the important question 
to which the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
De La Warr) had called attention. In 
June, 1878, the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies sent to the Civil Service 
Commissioners a despatch from the Go- 
vernor of Malta, as to the possibility of 
Natives of that place being admitted to 
compete for appointments in the Army, 
Navy, or Civil Service of England and 
India. The then Secretary of State 
looked favourably on the idea uf making 
Malta a centre of examination, as the 
expense of a journey to England to 
attend such examinations almost acted 
as prohibitory to the young men in the 
island. But, on the 3rd of August, 
the Civil Service Commissioners replied 
that they considered the difficulties so 
great as to make the suggestion im- 
practicable. The subject was re-opened 
in 1880, and on the 25th of October his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Kimberley), 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
inclosed to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners the copy of a despatch from 
Major General Fielding, acting Go- 
vernor of Malta, requesting that the 
matter might be further considered, 
urging as additional reasons that the 
measure would be— 

«« A means of facilitating the efforts of the 
Colonial Government to promote the study of 
the English language in Malta, and of attach- 
ing the Maltese to this country by enabling 
them to enter Her Majesty’s Service.” 


On the 19th of November the Commis- 
sioners wrote to the Director General 
of Military Education to inquire whe- 
ther his Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would have any objec- 
tions to the candidates for the Army 
undergoing their preliminary examina- 
tion at Malta, while they postponed the 
question as to whether the “ further 
examination” could be held there. They 
were informed that His Royal Highness 
had no objection. On the 15th of De- 
cember the Commissioners addressed 
the Treasury, stating that they were 
considering whether they could hold at 
Malta ‘‘ preliminary examirfations,” and 
possibly from time to time a.competitive 
examination for ‘‘Clerkships of the 
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Lower Division.” On the 28th of Janu- 
ary, 1881, his noble Friend forwarded 
to the Commissioners an inclosure from 
the Governor of Malta, General Sir 
Arthur Borton, intimating that such a 
concession to the feelings and wishes of 
the inhabitants of Malta would mate- 
rially facilitate the adoption of certain 
educational reforms in that island, which 
were shortly to be submitted to the 
Council. On Fobruary 23, 1881, the 
Treasury, in reply to the Commissioners, 
urged the objection that, if this conces- 
sion were made to Malta, the Commis- 
sioners would in time be obliged to hold 
simultaneous examinations in every 
Dominion of the Crown, and declined to 
commit itself to such a prineiple without 
much further consideration. On March 
11, in reply to the Treasury, the Oom- 
missioners said that they did not think 
the precedent would prove embarrassing, 
as they had declined to hold such exa- 
minations in India and in Australia; the 
distinction, in their view, lay in the 
remoteness of the country, and each case 
should be decided on its merits. The 
Commissioners also expressed their will- 
ingness to hold the following examina- 
tions in Malta:—(a) Preliminary exa- 
minations for Army; (4) Preliminary 
examinations for Class 1 ; (e) Examina- 
tions for registration as copyists; (d) 
Competitions for men clerks, Lower 
Division. On the 28th of March the 
Treasury, in their reply, offered no ob- 
jection to the preliminary examinations 

eing held in Malta, but again declined 
to sanction the examinations for tem- 
porary copyists and the Lower Division. 
This decision of the Treasury was com- 
municated to the Colonial Office by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. On the 
24th of May the Colonial Office sent to 
the Civil Service Commissioners a copy 
of a despatch from the Governor of 
Malta, urging a reconsideration of their 
decision, in which it was pointed out 
that the boon of holding preliminary 
examinations only in Malta would be 
but a very slight advantage, as the 
Maltese could hardly meet the great 
expenses of coming to this country for 
the open competition. Correspondence 
on the subject had since remained in 
abeyance. The Civil Service Commis- 
sioners in the meantime agreed to hold 
examinations for engineer students at 
Malta; but the arrangement had not 
been carried out. But during the last 
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few years, examinations had been held 
on the island for entrance into the 
Fencible Artillery, and for certain ap- 
pointments in the dockyards and mili- 
tary prisons. Hecould not help hoping, 
however, that in the course of time the 
difficulties might be smoothed away; 
and, so faras the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners were concerned, they would be 
glad to lend a helping hand to the Colo- 
nial Office in carrying out the laudable 
object of the noble Earl opposite. He 
entirely agreed that the subject was one 
of great interest; and if a concession 
could be made it would be of the very 
greatest importance. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror toe COLONIES (The Earl 
of Dunraven) said, that with the re- 
marks of the noble Earl who had 
brought this matter forward (Earl De La 
Warr) he almost entirely agreed. The 
noble Earl had laid great stress upon 
the importance to us of Malta; but it 
was not necessary, or indeed possible, 
for him to say anything on that point, 
because he was sure that Her Majesty's 
Government, in considering the possi- 
bility of granting any privilege to any 
of the Colonies or Dependencies of this 
country, would judge of the matter 
solely on its merits, and not with any 
reference whatever to the relative im- 

ortance of the Golonies to this country. 
He thought that the question was more 
difficult and more complicated than the 
noble Earl supposed. The noble Earl 
had very wisely confined his observa- 
tions to the case of Malta; but it was 
impossible not to consider the question 
with reference to the case of other Colo- 
nies and Dependencies also; and, as 
regarded the more distant Colonies, 
difficulties existed which, he must say, 
appeared to him tobe insuperable. He 
did not see how vivd voce examinations 
could be carried on in different centres 
of examination without danger of gross 
injustice. In the case of examinations 
conducted on paper, it was, of course, 
different ; but, in that respect also, diffi- 
culties arose which seemed to him to be 
almost insuperable with regard to their 
more distant Colonies, because it was 
obvious that a delay of many days, and 
even weeks, in receiving the examination 
papers at home would be attended with 
great inconvenience, hardship to candi- 
dates, and possible injustice. But these 
objections did not apply to the same 
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extent to the Dependency with which 
the noble Earl had chiefly dealt — 
namely, Malta. As far as the vird voce 
examination went, the objection, of 
course, applied equally to both cases ; 
but as regarded the examination con- 
ducted entirely on paper, the objection 
did not apply to the same extent in the 
ease of Malta, which lay at a distance 
of four or five days from London. For 
himself, he might say that he believed 
that very sound arguments could be ad- 
duced in favour of making a difference 
between Malta and other Colonies. He 
did not think, however, that he need go 
into that question now. There was a 
difference between great self-governing 
Colonies and a small Dependency such 
as Malta. There was no outlet at all in 
Malta for the energies of the people. 
They were very poor as a rule, and could 
not afford the expense of coming to this 
country. There was a very large popu- 
lation, and a very small area upon 
which they could be supported. It was 
quite obvious, and it was most impor- 
tant, therefore, that they should have a 
fair opportunity of obtaining employ- 
ment in the Civil Service, as well as in 
the Army and Navy. He saw a great 
deal of weight in the arguments which 
the noble Earl had brought forward, 
and, personally, he hoped that the diffi- 
eulties which stood in the way might be 
got over. The question was one which 
had been before the Colonial Office on a 
great many occasions. It had always 
been pressed forward by that Depart- 
ment, and he could certainly undertake 
to say that the Office which he had the 
honour to represent in their Lordships’ 
House wouldcoutinue to press the matter 
on the attention of other Departments 
that had to deal with it, in the hope that 
many of the difficulties which stood in 
the way might possibly be overcome. 
More than that he was unable, at the 
present moment, to state. The matter 
was, no doubt, one of very considerable 
importance; but he was sure that the 
noble Earl and their Lordships gene- 
rally would see that it was impossible 
that the Government could yet have had 
time to attend to it. He was very much 
obliged to the noble Earl for having 
brought the matter forward, and to the 
noble Viscount opposite (Viscount En- 
field) for having stated authoritatively 
the views of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. He (the Earl of Dunraven) 
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could only say that the Colonial Office 
would not lose sight of the matter, in 
the hope that at some future time Her 
Majesty’s Government might be able to 
come to some conclusion on the subject. 

Lorp EMLY said, he hoped the 
matter would be pressed forward with 
as little delay as possible. 


PARLIAMENT — PALACE OF WEST- 
MINSTER—HOUSE OF LORDS—THE 
FRESCOES IN THE PEERS’ ROBING 
ROOM. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv LAMINGTON asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, What steps they 
intend to take to complete the frescoes 
in the Robing Room of the House of 
Lords? All who had visited that room 
must have been struck with admiration 
for the works of Art there painted by 
Mr. Herbert, R.A. The best judges of 
Art had classed them among the most 
remarkable paintings ever produced ; 
and yet the series was left uncompleted. 
Some 20 years ago it was understood 
that the room was to be finished, and 
that a complete series of pictures was to 
be executed by Mr. Herbert. In the 
case of one cf them—‘ Moses coming 
down from the Mount ””—Mr. Herbert 
was very shamefully treated. The can- 
vas was actually painted twice. Mr. 
Herbert, having undertaken to paint 
this series, refused a number of Conti- 
nental engagements. Bearing these 
facts in mind, he thought the time had 
now come when their Lordships should 
make up their minds what was to be 
done. 

Tut CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Reprspate) said, that this 
matter had been before their Lordships’ 
House on several occasions. After the 
careful consideration given by Mr. Her- 
bert to the subjects of his pictures, and 
the enormous amount of time he had 
spent in their design, it would be obvi- 
ously unfair to intrust the work to other 
hands. 

Lorpv MOUNT-TEMPLE said, only 
one part of the scheme of decoration 
for the Palace of Westminster, recom- 
mended by the Fine Arts Commission 
under the direction of the Prince Con- 
sort, remained uncompleted. In this 
House, events appertaining to Royalty 
were depicted. In the Royal Gallery, 


the greatest victories by sea and land. 
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In the Corridor, the struggles between 
Charles I. and his Parliament. In the 
Queen’s Robing Room, the legends of 
King Arthur. In the bye Hall, illus- 
trations of the greatest English Poems. 
But the one Chamber which was devoted 
to Religious Art was the only one that 
remained incomplete. It was used as 
the Judicial Court of the Chairman of 
Committees. In the Central Panel was 
the giving of the law by Moses, the 
most consummate and admired work of 
the whole decoration, and universally 
recognized as a great achievement in 
design and colour and impressive power. 
It produced a vivid realization of that 
great event. On one side was the Judg- 
ment of Daniel, and on the two remain- 
ing sides only blank spaces. That left 
the room lop-sided and ill-balanced. 
Mr. Herbert’s claim to complete the 
decoration, whenever a Vote should be 
taken for it, could not be overlooked. 
He had spent precious years in study- 
ing and preparing for the remaining 
subjects of the Judgment of Solomon 
and the Sermon on the Mount. At 
least, compensation would be due to 
him for the labour and thought he had 
expended in the execution entrusted to 
him by the Fine Arts Commission. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he felt 
bound to express his great sympathy 
with Mr. Herbert, who had practically 
for years past abandoned his profession 
and its profits, and given up his whole 
mind to the completion of the great 
works which he had so ably commenced. 
The first of the series, ‘‘ The Descent of 
Moses from Mount Sinai,” had, at the 
time, been pronounced to be the greatest 
of modern pictures. He hoped that the 
great artist would not now be thrown 
over, but would be allowed to complete 
the work he had undertaken. 

Lorpv HENNIKER, on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government, said, that their 
Lordships were aware that that was not 
the first time that subject had been 
discussed in that House; and in order 
to make his reply complete he must 
refer to the debate of July 27, 1883, or 
rather to the reply given at the time 
for the Government by his noble Friend 
(Lord Thurlow). It appeared that in 
1850 the Fine Art Commissioners en- 
tered into an agreement with Mr. Her- 
bert to paint nine pictures for their 
Lordships’ House for the sum of £9,000, 
which were to be completed in not less 
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than 10 years after the Robing Room, 
where the pictures were to be painted, 
was ready for Mr. Herbert to work in. 
The room was not ready till 1858, and 
in 1864, when one of the finest pictures 
in the House, the magnificent picture 
of ‘‘Moses coming down from Mourt 
Sinai,’’ was finished, Mr. Herbert asked 
that the question of the amount of his 
remuneration should be reconsidered, 
on the ground that the system he 
had been compelled to adopt — the 
‘* water-glass ’’ process for fresco-paint- 
ing—had proved a failure—caused a 
great deal more labour, and involved the 
expenditure of a great deal more time, 
while the actual cost was a great deal 
more than was originally thought of. 
With respect to the remarks made by 
the noble Lord (Lord Lamington), he 
(Lord Henniker) believed the late Prince 
Consort did favour this process as the 
best to be adopted; but he was not 
aware that His Royal Highness in any 
way unduly pressed it upon Mr. Her- 
bert. The question of the original 
agreement with the Fine Arts Com- 
missioners was then referred to the 
Treasury by the First Commissioner of 
Works, whohad at that time superseded 
the Commission, and the Treasury or- 
dered an inquiry into the matter. The 
result of that inquiry was that the sum 
of £3,000 was paid to Mr. Herbert, in 
addition to the £2,000 already paid him, 
for the picture of Moses. In 1866 
another agreement was made with Mr. 
Herbert tocomplete the picture of ‘ The 
Judgment of Daniel” in three and a 
half years. The sum to be paid was 
£4,000, and the picture was to be 
handed over to the First Oommis- 
sioner of Works in 1869, the agreement 
having been made early in 1866. Asa 
matter of fact, Mr. Herbert did not hand 
it over to the First Commissioner by 
that time, and it was not handed over 
to him in a finished state till 1880, 
although he was very much pressed to 
complete the work. He might add that 
the original agreement of 1850 for the 
nine pictures was cancelled bya Treasury 
Letter in 1866, and Mr. Herbert then 
came to a distinct understanding that he 
had no further claim on the Government 
unless the other pictures proposed were 
proceeded with under a fres contract. 
On consideration of these facts in 1883, 
the then First Commissioner of Works 
came to the conclusion that he could not 
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hold out any hope whatever, or give 
any assurance that the request of Mr. 
Herbert to be allowed to finish the 
series of nine pictures would be acceded 
to, for the water-glass system was much 
more costly than the first proposal of 
fresco-painting, and caused an indefinite 
amount of delay. There was no one, 
either inside or outside the House, who 
appreciated more fully than his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Plunket) the many 
merits of Mr. Herbert’s paintings ; 
paintings which had been justly praised 
in his own generation, and would cer- 
tainly carry his name down to posterity 
as one of the greatest painters of the 
day. [‘‘Hear, hear!” |] He was sure 
their Lordships would agree with him 
in this expression of opinion. Never- 
theless, after the most careful considera- 
tion on the part of the First Commis- 
sioner (Mr. Plunket), he had come to the 
conclusion that there was no reason to 
alter the decision of his Predecessor in 
1883, not to call upon Mr. Herbert to 
execute his original designs. With re- 
gard to the finishing of the Robing 
Room, he was not aware that any 
scheme had been put forward, or any 
estimate made, for completing it; but if 
the noble Lord chose to put a Ques- 
tion at the beginning of next Session, 
no doubt the Chief Commissioner would 
be able to give an answer. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (The Earl of IpprsteicH) said, 
he wished to say a few words of an un- 
official character, for the official answer 
had been given by his noble Friend 
(Lord Henniker), who had just spoken 
on behalf of the Department which was 
responsible in this matter. As a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Herbert for more 
than 40 years, and as one who had had 
an opportunity of knowing well the work 
he had done, he (the Earl of Iddesleigh) 
wished to make one observation with re- 
gard to the references which had been 
made to the length of time taken by Mr. 
Herbert in the accomplishment of his 
work. When Mr. Herbert undertook 
this work, it should be remembered that 
fresco-painting was almost a lost art in 
this country ; and Mr. Herbert’s under- 
taking created a great deal of sym- 
pathy, a great deal of expectation, and, 
at the same time, a great deal of very 
natural criticism. Their Lordships were 
aware that Mr. Herbert was frequently 
obliged to lay aside the work which he 
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might otherwise have prosecuted on 
account of unforeseen difficulties, and 
questions that had to be solved—for in- 
stance, the question with regard to 
water-glass painting. If Mr. Herbert 
seemed a long time in compieting the 
work he had undertaken, the circum- 
stances must be taken more fully into 
consideration. He rose for the purpose 
of expressing his own sympathy and ad- 
miration for the great work Mr. Herbert 
had done in reviving what was supposed 
to be a lost art among us. Mr. Herbert 
had made himself a reputation which 
would last as long as that building en- 
dured, and a name which would be im- 
mortalized in the history of painting. 
Whatever disappointment Mr. Herbert 
might feel, no doubt the sympathy and 
admiration they all felt for him would 
be some compensation to him. While 
not wishing to interfere with the de- 
cision of the Office of Works, he would 
only say that the matter was one which, 
under any circumstances, and more espe- 
cially in the peculiar circumstances under 
which Mr. Herbert completed his work, 
should be treated with the greatest con- 
sideration. 

Lorp EMLY said, he deeply regretted 
that Mr. Herbert was not permitted to 
complete the frescoes, a work which 
called forth the admiration of the world. 
He (Lord Emly) should be very much 
surprised if the unanimous wish of their 
Lordships was not to condemn the gross 
injustice that had been done. 


DEFENCES OF THE EMPIRE—ARMA- 
MENTS AND MUNITIONS OF WAR. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp NAPIER or MAGDALA, in 
rising to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Whether it would not be desirable 
to convene a Royal Commission to con- 
sider the present condition of the arma- 
ments and munitions of war inthe United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and what 
additions to them are necessary to meet 
any emergency or hostile combination ? 
said, that taking into consideration the 
smallness of their Military Force, and 
the extent of the Empire it was called on 
to defend, it was imperative that they 
should be supplied with the very best 
weapon. Therefore, he had been im- 


pressed for a considerable time with the 
feeling that the proposal which he now 
presented for the consideration of their 
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Lordships and of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was necessary, in order to ascer- 
tain if there were deficiencies in our 
military armaments and munitions of 
war; and, if so, that they might be 
brought to notice and remedied. There 
had been a feeling that our military 
stores had been allowed during the last 
six years to fall below a sound level. 
First among present demands stood the 
Artillery. The increased activity in the 
Navy, stimulated by the national de- 
mand, would require increased activity 
in the gun factories to supply the artil- 
lery for the néw ships, and especially to 
supply the carriages for which heavy 
guns had too often had to wait. The 
Colonial ports and coaling stations, in 
addition to our home coast defences, 
made a heavy demand for guns of 
position. The newly-awakened con- 
sciousness of national weakness on our 
coasts would lead to much self-help ; but 
in the matter of weapons the State must 
assist. No one who had observed the 
working in battery of heavy muzzle- 
loading guns could hesitate to demand 
breech-loaders; and the above conside- 
rations led to the conclusion that it 
would be better to enlarge our Govern- 
ment manufactories for the construc- 
tion of guns and gun carriages, and 
our small-arm and gunpowder factories 
for fabricating materials on which we 
could thoroughly rely, than to be greatly 
dependent on external aid; and, also, 
for our Field Artillery, we must correct 
the error committed some 15 or 16 years 
ago in rejecting breech-loaders. The new 
field gun, which had been so highly 
approved, had to be supplied to a large 
part of the Artillery Forces. He under- 
stood, also, that a new rifle had been 
approved after the severest tests. Whe- 
ther that weapon was to be adopted into 
the Service, or whether we should re- 
tain the Martini-Henry, a considerable 
strain must be put on our small-arm 
mavufactories to maintain the supply 
for our Regular Army, and for the Re- 
serve and Auxiliary Forces. It might 
be said that the requirements of the 
arsenals and manufactories could be well 
represented by the Departmental officers, 
who must know better than anyone else 
their own wants. In submitting those 
observations he (Lord Napier) was very 
far from implying any want of efficiency 
in the officers at the head of the Ord- 
nance Department. On the contrary, 
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he was impressed with the great ability 
of these officers, more especially of the 
Director General, General Alderson ; 
but his duties were enormous, and it 
was difficult for a Departmental officer 
to initiate any considerable increase to 
his establishment. He could not move 
independently, being only able to act 
to the extent of what was supplied him. 
If he made recommendations he was 
apt to be regarded as overrating the 
wants of his particular Department. 
His opinions would be listened to with 
more attention if they were confirmed 
by the voice of an impartial Commission. 
He did not think it convenient to bring 
the subject forward when there appeared 
a prospect of a disturbance of the peace- 
ful relations between Great Britain and 
some other countries. It was not at 
such a time that we should begin to 
make new weapons and new machinery ; 
it was the time to turn to account the 
best weapons we possessed. But now, 
when there appeared no such strain or 
severe tension, it seemed the right and 
fitting time to put our house in order, 
and to proceed calmly and deliberately to 
correct any deficiencies rather than to wait 
for a time of danger, and then to hurry 
into contracts and preparations, which 
were more costly than in ordinary times, 
and were too often not completed in time 
for the occasion. The noble and gallant 
Lord concluded by asking the Question 
of which he had given Notice. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
he had a Motion down on the Paper 
for to-morrow with respect to the new 
arm; but probably it would be con- 
venient if he were, on this occasion, 
allowed to make a few remarks on the 
subject which his noble and gallant 
Friend had brought before them. His 
noble and gallant Friend had done good 
service in calling attention to our want 
of stores and efficient guns, and he had 
not done so without ample grounds. 
His noble and gallant Friend recom- 
mended: a Commission ; but much good 
could hardly come of that, because, for 
many years past, there had been a per- 
petual series of Committees and Com- 
missions. There was hardly a room in 
the War Office in which a War Office 
Commission had not sat at some time or 
other, and nothing came of them all. 
Another Commission would only lead to 
the same result. It seemed to him that 
Commissions served only as a screen to 


Lord Napier of Magdala 
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enable a Government not to do what 
they ought to do, and to shield those 
who ought to have done their duty 
without necessitating an inquiry as to 
why they did not. He would wish to 
have a Return of our stores and guns. 
The Government might not wish to give 
such a Return; but they might be sure 
that foreign nations knew the state of 
our stores and guns very well. None 
knew better than his noble Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for War (Vis- 
count Bury) the deficiency of our supply 
of guns, and it was also notorious that 
our stock of small arms was very far 
from what it ought to be; and it was 
essential for the proper defence of the 
country that we should be well supported 
with guns, both large and small. The 
Militia and Volunteers were shortly to 
be armed with the Martini-Henry ; and, 
when that was done, he would like to 
know how many were in store? He 
believed the amount would be very 
small; at any rate, not approaching 
what a nation like ours ought to have. 
It should be remembered that in the 
French War arms were taken by hun- 
dreds and thousands atatime. He be- 
lieved that about 3,000 a-week was all 
we could turn cut. It was notorious 
that the 40-pounder was now inferior to 
the 12-pounder and the 16-pounder, and 
steps ought to be taken to improve it. 
He pointed cut last year that our pre- 
sent rifle at 2,000 yards made excellent 
practice, and it would be better to try 
and improve it than to have an entirely 
new weapon which would necessitate a 
break of gauge. The fact was, each 
Party as it came into Office tried to cut 
down expenditure, in order to make a 
good show with the Budget. That was 
the real reason why the armaments of 
the country were in their present condi- 
tion. He should like to ask what course 
the Government intended to take with 
reference to the new arm ? 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH said, he 
hoped that, if the Commission was ap- 
pointed, it would be an independent 
body. Had those whe were responsible 
for these matters spoken out in the way 
they ought to have done, our Army 
would not now be in the position in 
which it was. It was absolutely neces- 
sary, if information was to be sought, 
that it should be from those who were 
hard-working soldiers, whose merits 
were too often overlooked, and not from 
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those soldier politicians who had con- 
stantly held Staff appointments, and 
who had never for an hour commanded 
a regiment. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that something was done, for the 
Army had not been in the state in which 
it ought to have been as regarded its 
armament, and various other important 
particulars, for upwards of 25 years. 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Viscount Bury) 
said, that no one could bring this sub- 
ject forward with greater force than the 
noble and gallant Lord who introduced 
it (Lord Napier of Magdala). The 
noble Earl who followed him (the Earl 
of Wemyss) spoke of the re-armament 
of the Army with a particular rifle; 
and, for the sake of clearness, he (Vis- 
count Bury) would dispose of that ques- 
tion first, and then address himself to 
the remarks of the noble and gallant 
Field Marshal. The noble Earl was 
himself a Member of the Committee 
which sat to consider the subject of a 
change of rifle for the Army. That 
Committee reported mainly and gene- 
rally in favour of an improved arm. 
The matter, when the late Government 
left Office, appeared ripe for settlement ; 
but it had not been settled. It, there- 
fore, devolved upon the present Govern- 
ment to decide what should be done. 
His right hon. Friend at the head of the 
War Office could not take any decision 
of his Predecessors, but felt it his duty 
to examine the matter for himself; and, 
although there was a considerable con- 
sensus of opinion among military experts 
as to the advantage of having an im- 
proved weapon for the rank and file of 
the Army, that question had not yet 
been decided upon. The noble Lord on 
his right (Lord Ellenborough) had stated 
that the evidence of working soldiers 
should be taken on this matter. He 
(Viscount Bury) was quite in accord 
with the noble Lord on that point; and 
he might say that it was the very course 
which his right hon. Friend at the head 
of the War Office was about to adopt. 
The Papers and evidence with regard to 
this change of rifle had been to-day 
given into the hands of a small Com- 
mittee, over which an officer well known 
to their Lordships’ House would pre- 
side, Colonel Philip Smith. A more 
practical soldier than Colonel Smith could 
not befound. With him would be asso- 
ciated a couple more practical soldiers. 
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He did not, of course, know what that 
Committee would decide ; but, whatever 
it was, it would only be in the way of 
advice to the head of the War Office, 
who, after the Committee had reported, 
would form his own judgment upon the 
subject. That was the state of the case 
with regard to the re-armament of the 
troops with the new breech-loading 
rifle. He would now come to the some- 
what larger question raised by the 
noble and gallant Field Marshal. The 
condition of the armaments and muni- 
tions of war had already occupied the 
serious attention of the Government. 
They found that their Predecessors had 
come to recognize the necessity for im- 
proved guns, and for a remedy in the 
matter of the deficiency of stores. He 
(Viscount Bury) was not there to say 
that the armaments were or were not in 
a satisfactory state; but he merely said 
that the matter had oecupied the serious 
attention of the Government; that some- 
thing had already been done in the time 
of their Predeeessors; that more was 
now being done by the present Govern- 
ment; and that they hoped to arrive at 
a satisfactory conclusion. He should 
like to give a general statement as to 
what had occurred. The following was 
the provision that was being made durin 

the year on account of the Naval an 

Submarine Mining Services. The normal 
Vote amounted to £2,227,000, and the 
Vote of Credit to £2,360,000—making 
an available sum of £4,587,000. Of 
that, £2,227,000 was due to the normal 
Vote and £2,360,000 to the Vote of 
Credit. Of the latter sum, there was 
due to Egypt £800,000; this left 
£1,560,000; and there was due to the 
Navy £560,000, which left £1,000,000 
available. There were sundry schemes 
for the supply and increase of arma- 
ments, which were provided for out of 
that £1,000,000 to the amount of 
£465,000, and that left of the Vote of 
Credit and the ordinary Estimates to- 
gether about £500,000. That £500,000 
would be allocated as follows: — Ex- 
pended on rifles, which would be re- 
covered on repayments, £100,000 ; small 
arms ammunition beyond previous pro- 
gramme, £100,000; acceleration of guns 
for land and sea services, £120,000; ad- 
ditional torpedoes for Navy and plant 
for increased manufacture, £85,000, 
which was far in advance of former 
years ; making good loss on appropria- 
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tions in aid, £50,000; and these items, 
with £45,000 for margin, account for 
the £500,000. It would be seen that 
very considerable advance had been 
made this year in the provision for 
stores, for ammunition, and for guns. 
He did not say that we were in a satis- 
factory position; but he did say that we 
were progressing towards that position. 
His right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War had by no means lost 
sight of the importance of the subject, 
which had been before him ever since 
he entered upon his Office. This appro- 
priation of £500,000 for increased arma- 
ments would leave to be provided next 
year the sum of £250,000 for a further 
reserve of stores, and that would not 
exhaust the demands upon the Trea- 
sury, for there would probably be in 
future years a permanent addition of 
£150,000 on account of these extra 
stores. As to Field Artillery, he was not 
able to quote from the Report he had in 
his hand, because it had not yet been 
laid on the Table; but of Field Artillery 
we had a very considerable provision, 
and we had enough to send a consider- 
able number of guns to India if they 
were required. As to 40-pounder guns, 
there was a 40-pounder which was new 
and which was a breech-loader—it was 
a gun of very great power and accuracy 
—and of that we had a considerable 
store. It was not at all a contemptible 
arm. With regard to mountain guns, 
we had seven batteries—that was, 42 
new guns this year; and there was the 
material for turning them out at a con- 
siderable rate. A considerable addition 
had been made to the plant, and the 
Secretary of State for War was inclined 
to add still further to that arm. We 
were very fairly off for siege guns. As 
to the reserve of small arms, it was true 
that with the arming of the Volunteers 
and the Militia with the Martini-Henry 
rifle, the reserve of small arms had 
fallen below what it ought to be. At 
present we were turning out about 3,000 
a-week. Alterations were being made 
in the mode of working, which would 
bring the turn-out to about 4,000 a- 
week. This was the normal position; 
but by night shifts and other arrange- 
ments we could turn out double the 
number. We should practically have 
about 20,000 of these Martini-Henrys 
in store, and we should go on manufac- 
turing them as rapidly as we could. He 
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thought his noble Friends might dismiss 
from their minds that they would be 
caught napping in this respect. Nothing 
had been decided as to the arming of 
the Army with a new gun; and, there- 
fore, the production of the Martini- 
Henry would go on with all possible 
speed. The idea of appointing a Royal 
Commission did not commend itself to 
the Secretary of State. He was en- 
gaged almost day and night in investi- 
gating the condition of affairs for him- 
self; and he felt that while he was 
doing that the appointment of a Com- 
mission could hardly have a satisfactory 
result. Ifhe afterwards found it neces- 
sary to seek the assistance of a Commis- 
sion, he would be most happy to do so. 
But at present he hoped that a Motion 
for a Commission would not be pressed. 

Lorpv WAVENEY said, he had no 
doubt as to whether the Martini-Henry 
rifle was an arm adequate for the defence 
of the Empire. If they ought to have a 
store of 800,000 stand of arms, at the rate 
they were making them—4,000 a-week 
—it would take four years to have that 
quantity ready. He wished to warn the 
Government against allowing altera- 
tions and improvements to bring about 
delays. 

Lorpv NAPIER or MAGDALA said, 
he should like to know how many field 
guns could be sent to India, and whe- 
ther they were of the latest breech-load- 
ing pattern? He would also observe 
that though the sum reserved for heavy 
guns no doubt required an effort, and 
was so far satisfactory, it would not go 
very far to meet the demand for the 
foreign ports and coaling stations. It 
was satisfactory to know that the Secre- 
tary of State for War had given his 
serious attention to the subject; and, 
therefore, he would not press the Motion 
for a Royal Commission. 

Viscount BURY, in reply, said, 
= were 271 muzzle-loading guns of 
16 lbs. 


WATERWORKS CLAUSES ACT (1847) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 127.) 


(The Viscount Enfield.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—(Zhe Viscount Enfield.) 
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Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he wished 
to raise a last, and he feared an unavail- 
ing, protest against a measure which 
was wholly unjust in principle, and the 
proceedings in which had been of a most 
unusual character. The Bill was grossly 
unjust, and would cause much misery. 
It altered the Private Acts of eight 
different Water Companies supplying 
the Metropolis. It altered the private 
bargains which those Companies had 
made with the public, and the Bill was 
in reality a Private Bill, and would have 
been so treated if the Companies had 
themselves proposed alterations of a like 
character. And the alteration in those 
Acts would operate to the grievous loss 
of the Companies and their share- 
holders, many of whom depended wholly 
for their maintenance on the dividends 
received on their shares. The income of 
these poor people would be diminished 
by one-fifth. There had been no com- 
— of the Water Companies ; and no 

etitions, except from Vestries which did 
not understand the question, and would 
be glad to reduce the income of Water 
Companies as low as possible, had been 

resented in favour of the Bill. The 

ompanies would be obliged to charge 
on assessments as to which they had no 
voice. Everybody else was entitled to 
appeal against an assessment; but in 
consequence of the time at which that 
Bill would be passed it would be too 
late to appeal, and the Companies would 
be subjected to this gross injustice for 
the next five years. If this Bill had 
been referred in the proper way to a 
Select Committee, witnesses would have 
been examined and the subject properly 
thrashed out. But that course was not 
followed, and this great wrong was to 
be perpetrated. The Water Companies 
had done their best, and it was a very 
remarkable fact that out of their 
700,000 customers they had only had 50 
complaints settled by the magistrates, 
and that all those cases except two were 
settled in favour of the Oompanies. As 
he had said, the Bill would work a 
grievous amount of injustice, and he 
could not believe their Lordships could 
understand its injurious and unfair effect. 
He begged to oppose the Motion. 

Lorp TRURO said, he deeply ad- 
mired the courage and persistency of the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Bram- 
well) in fighting the battle of the Water 
Companies as he had done, although it 
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was ad misericordiam ; but he must call 
the noble and learned Lord’s attention 
to the fact that, while doing so, he had 
wholly ignored the extortion in the 
shape of exorbitant overcharge prac- 
tised by those Companies for a great 
number of years. He (Lord Truro) would 
impress upon their Lordships that there 
was great necessity that the Bill should 
ass. 

. Viscount ENFIELD said, his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Bramwell) 
had used such strong terms in regard to 
this Bill that he must recall their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the history of the 
measure. It was before the other House 
of Parliament for four months, and the 
third reading was passed without oppo- 
sition. 

Lorv BRAMWELL, interposing, said, 
that the Bill certainly did not pass with- 
out opposition. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he thought 
he was correct in saying that the third 
reading was passed without opposition. 
It was true, however, that there was an 
important division in Committee, on the 
question whether the Bill should be 
treated as a Public Bill or not. When 
it came to that House, the noble Earl 
who presided over their Lordships’ Com- 
mittees (the Earl of Redesdale) did not 
treat it as a private measure, and con- 
sequently it came before them as a Public 
Bill. After having been read the second 
time without a division, it was referred 
to an impartial Committee, who heard 
an able representative of the Water 
Companies, and reported the Bill without 
Amendment tothe House. He hoped it 
would be passed. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, that his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Bram- 
well) and the noble Earl on the Cross 
Benches (the Earl of Wemyss) had 
reiterated the arguments against this 
Bill several times over, and had asked 
their Lordships to reverse their previous 
decisions. For himself, he could not un- 
derstand such a course of action. What 
had been advanced on behalf of the 
Water Companies only went to show 
that for years they had been taking too 
much. What his noble and learned 
Friend denounced as spoliation was this 
—No person being appointed to make a 
valuation under the Act of 1847, the 
Water Companies made valuations for 
themselves, and on that footing they 
continued to charge until a case was 
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brought forward by a gentleman named 
Dobbs. Then it was decided by their 
Lordships’ House, in an eloquent and 
conclusive judgment, delivered by his 
noble and learned Friend, that annual 
value meant net annual value. This 
Bill was a consequence of that judg- 
ment. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he wished 
to entirely deny the assertion that the 
judgment in the Dobbs case had any- 
thing at all to do with this matter. 


On Question? agreed to: Bill read 3* 
accordingly, and passed. 


MEDICAL RELIEF DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE said, it would 
be convenient to their Lordships if he 
took that opportunity of asking the 
noble Earl who had given Notice with 
regard to the Medical Relief Disquali- 
fication Removal Bill (the Earl of 
Milltown) whether, after what had 
passed, he intended to adhere to that 
Notice? He (Earl Granville) did not 
remember a similar course being taken 
in their Lordships’ House; but there 
were three noble _ aie on the Treasury 
Bench opposite who had had large ex- 
perience in the House of Commons, and 
probably they would be able to say 
whether such a course was ever taken 
there. The, Bill having come up that 
day to their Lordships’ House was, like 
all other Bills coming up from the House 
of Commons, read a first time. Then the 
noble Earl suddenly jumped up and, re- 
ferring to the Bill as a derelict, gave 
Notice of his intention to take charge of 
it. He (Earl Granville) did not think 
the Bill was exactly a derelict, and it 
would have been more reasonable if the 
noble Earl, before coming down there 
at half-past 3—— 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, inter- 
rupting, begged the noble Earl’s pardon. 
The noble Karl had been misinformed, 
for he had not come down at half-past 
3 for the purpose of giving the Notice. 

Eart GRANVILLE, continuing, said, 
that he would not say half-past 3; but 
before the House met, the noble Earl 
came down with the Notice which he 
subsequently gave when he was in Or- 
der in doing so. Now, the noble Earl, 
as far as he (Earl Granville) was aware, 
was not requested by anyone to take 
charge of the Bill, and he did not know 
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that he had any connection with it. The 
House was aware of the circumstances 
under which the Bill passed through its 
later stages in the House of Commons. 
When the Government refused any 
further responsibility for it, he (Earl 
Granville) was asked by Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Jesse Collings to 
take charge of it in their Lordships’ 
House. He was, therefore, prepared 
to do so. If, however, the noble Earl 
opposite had been requested by the 
Government to take the course he had 
taken, and if, as he was told, the 
noble Earl was very anxious to pass it 
in its present shape, he (Earl Granville) 
would think it in better hands than his 
own, and would gladly resign it to the 
noble Earl. But if the noble Earl 
had not received any such instruction 
from Her Majesty’s Government he (Earl 
Granville) thought he was bound to ac- 
quiesce in the wish which had been ex- 
— to him by those who passed the 

ill in the House of Commons. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
he simply adhered to his previous state- 
ment. The noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
had said that the course he (the Earl of 
Milltown) had taken was unprecedented ; 
but it was also unprecedented that a Bill 
which had been in the charge of the 
Government should come up to their 
Lordships’ House as this one had. The 
noble Earl also said that he had been 
requested by Mr. Jesse Collings and Sir 
William Harcourt to take charge of the 
Bill. It seemed to be thought, from 
what the noble Earl had said, that Sir 
William Harcourt had moved the third 
reading of the Bill in the other House. 
As a matter of fact, however, the noble 
Earl was misinformed, for the third read- 
ing was moved by Mr. Jesse Collings ; 
and neither Sir William Harcourt nor 
any other Member of the late Govern- 
ment was present at the time. He could 
not see what reason the noble Earl had 
for looking on the Bill with so much 
favour and veneration, considering that 
it contained a clause which was not in 
the Bill of the late Government. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, they had 
better not go into the provisions of the 
Bill. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
merely referred to it because he was 
giving his reasons for taking charge of 
the Bill. The noble Earl wanted to 
know why he took charge of it, He 
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had taken it up as an independent Con- 
servative Peer who was in favour of the 
provisions it contained; and he might 
say that he had no communication with 
the Government on the subject, and did 
not believe that one of his Friends on 
the Government Bench had any idea of 
what he intended to do. He never ima- 
gined that the noble Earl (Earl Gran- 
ville) would wish to take charge of it, 
and he did not see how on earth he 
could, seeing that the Bill was so dif- 
ferent from the proposals of the late 
Government. It was true that, having 
other business to attend to in the Library 
in the way of looking up references, he 
had come down to the House at half- 
part 3, and incidentally mentioned to the 
Clerk of the Parliaments that he pro- 
posed to take up the Bill if it arrived 
from the Commons, and that he would 
move the second reading to-morrow. 
But the Clerk of the Pariiaments told him 
that there might be a difficulty in doing 
so, as the Bill might perhaps not be 
printed by to-morrow, and then he put 
it down for Thursday. But when the 
noble Earl said that he would move the 
second reading on Tuesday, then he 
gave Notice himself for Tuesday. Why 
the noble Earl objected to what had 
been done, if he really desired to see 
the Bill passed, he could not understand. 
It was not a Party measure, as it had 
been supported by both sides, and he 
had only done what he was entitled to 
do; and he intended, as an independent 
Conservative Peer, to move the second 
reading to-morrow. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, as he un- 
derstood the noble Earl had not been 
asked by the Government to take charge 
of the Bill, he (Earl Granville) should 
adhere to the Notice he had given, and 
would move the second reading to- 
morrow. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
perhaps the noble Earl was not aware 
of the Standing Order on the subject. 
Standing Order No. 18 was to the effect 
that all Orders and Notices should stand 
according to priority of Notice ; and that 
if a noble Lord gave Notice to the Clerk 
of the Parliaments that he intended to 
make a Motion, it should so be printed 
in the Orders of the Day. He had al- 
tered his Notice in consequence of the 
statement of the noble Earl. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
Standing Order showed that he was en- 
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tirely in his right; because he gave 
Notice that he would move the second 
reading to-morrow. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: After 


me. 

Eart GRANVILLE: No; the noble 
Earl opposite gave Notice afterwards 
that he would do so. However, putting 
that aside, the Standing Orders must be 
read with some regard to common sense ; 
for instance—and he appealed to noble 
Lords on the Government Benches, and 
especially to those who had had expe- 
rience in both Houses—would it be held 
—— that any noble Lord might, 

y giving Notice in the way the noble 
Earl had done now, entirely block out 
the persons really connected with the 
Bill. In this case the promoters of the 
Bill wished that he (Earl Granville) 
should take charge of it. 

Tae LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
that once before a question arose as to deal- 
ing with the Orders of the House, and the 
noble Ear] opposite (Earl Granville) spoke 
on that occasion as if a noble Lord hada 
right to take possession of a Bill. It 
was the courtesy of the House that when 
an Order was put down in the name of 
a particular Lord that noble Lord 
should deal with it. Their Lordships 
made their own Standing Orders; and 
if the noble Earl wished them to be 
changed in any way—for instance, if 
he intended to proceed against the noble 
Earl who had priority of Notice—it must 
be done by a Motion. In that case it 
=e be for the House itself to de- 
cide. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
had given Notice for Thursday, in con- 
sequence of what had been said to him 
by the Clerk of the Parliaments ; but as 
soon as the noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
objected to the delay he agreed to alter 
it toto-morrow. However, the noble Earl 
was still discontented, and said he him- 
self would move it to-morrow. He (the 
Earl of Milltown) maintained that his 
own Notice had been given first. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I do not desire 
any alteration in the Standing Order. 
I have already given Notice that I shall 
move the second reading of the Bill to- 
morrow. 

Tae LORD PRESIDENT or THe 
COUNCIL (Viscount Oransrook) said, 
in that case, he would ask the Clerk of 
the Parliaments who gave Notice first ? 
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The CLERK of the PARLIAMENTS 
( Sir William Rose) said, that the Notice of 
the Earl of Milltown stood first. 

Eant GRANVILLE: Stands first 
for Thursday, but not for Tuesday. 

Tse Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
must again say he gave Notice of his 
Motion for Thursday; but in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from the 
noble Earl he had altered it to Tues- 
day. After that the noble Earl was 
still discontented, and said he would 
move it himself. 

‘tux LOKD PRESIDENT (Viscount 
OCransrook): But who stands in the 
Order Book for the first place to-mor- 
row ? 

Lorpv MONSON said, that his noble 
Friend (Earl Granville) came into the 
House after the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Milltown) had given Notice 
for Thursday. He (Lord Monson) told 
his noble Friend what had taken place, 
and the noble Earl, in a state of sur- 
prise, said—‘‘ Why, the Bill was com- 
mitted te me.”” Then his noble Friend 
got up and said he would move the 
second reading to-morrow, thus having 
precedence of the noble Earl opposite, 
and then the noble Earl opposite said 
he would alter the day. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Monson) was 
not quite correct. The noble Earl (Earl 
Granville) did not give Notice, but said 
—‘‘I was just going to move the second 
reading to-morrow.” In fact, no Notice 
was given by the noble Earl opposite 
until after the Notice of his noble Vriend 
(the Earl of Milltown). 

Lorpy FITZGERALD, after review- 
ing the history of the Bill, said, that 
his noble Friend opposite (the Earl of 
Milltown), who had no connection with 
the Bill, assumed possession, and gave 
Notice of the second reading for Thurs- 
day; and then his noble Friend near 
him (Earl Granville), who was requested 
to take charge of the Bill, objected to 
Thursday, and he put down his Motion 
for to-morrow. The noble Earl (the 
Earl of Milltown) subsequently put 
down a Notice for to-morrow also. The 
Standing Orders did not affect the ques- 
tion in the least. What the Standing 
Orders said was, that the Notices of 
Motion should be recorded on the Mi- 
nutes in the order in which they were 
given in. He would make an appeal to 
his noble Friend opposite. There was 
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such a thing as courtesy in that House, 
and it was only consistent with courtesy 
to leave the matter in the hands of the 
noble Earl who had been given charge 
of the Bill by the parties who had the 
right to do so. He hoped that the noble 
Earl opposite would not forget what was 
due to the courtesy of the House. One 
thing, however, appeared to be clear 
from the action of noble Lords oppo- 
site, and that was that the passing of 
this Bill was assured. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (The Earl of Ippesteten): I do 
not profess to be able to decide anything 
with regard to the order of your Lord- 
ships’ asus but as the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Granville) has referred 
to me, among others, as having had ex- 
perience in the House of Commons, I 
should wish to say that, so far as the 
proceedings of the House of Commons 
are concerned, I believe it to be an 
entirely unprecedented and disorderly 
thing for a Bill which has been revived, 
and on which an Order has been moved 
by one Member, that another Member 
should come in and make another pro- 

sal in regard to the same measure. 

he noble Earl the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition may have thought he had acquired 
the right to fix the Bill for Tuesday; 
but the Bill having already been fixed for 
this day by my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Milltown), according to the proceedings 
of the House of Commons, the noble 
Earl would certainly have no right to 
take it out of the hands of my noble 
Friend. 

Lorp FITZGERALD: There is no 
Order made. It isa mere Notice of 
Motion for an Order. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (The Earl of InppesteIcen) : 
My noble Friend (the Earl of Milltown) 
gave the Notice, and thereby placed 
himself in charge of the Bill, and 
the Motion was made by the noble 
Earl, and, as I understood, taken down 
by the Clerk at the Table. That un- 
doubtedly would, in the practice of the 
House of Commons, be giving prece- 
dence to the Member who had so taken 
charge of the Bill. But there appears 
to be some inaceuracy in the statement 
of the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Fitzgerald) as to what passed in the 
House of Commons. A Bill was intro- 
duced by Mr. Jesse Collings on the sub- 
ject, which, after certain progress had 
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been made, was superseded by another 
brought in by the Government, and 
which has now come up to your Lord- 
ships’ House. Undoubtedly, an im- 
portant change was made in the Bill 
during its progress through the House 
of Commons, and my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of that House stated that, 
in consequence, the Government could 
take no more interest in the Bill there; 
and, therefore, they did not take an 
active part in the third reading. But 
neither did the Colleagues of the noble 
Earl opposite. The proceedings closed 
by a Motion made by Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings for the third reading of the Bill, 
and that Motion was carried without 
any objection. In that way the Govern- 
ment, represented by my right hon. 
Friend (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), ful- 
filled their obligations in the matter by 
saying they were not prepared to take 
an interest in the Bull, neither were 
they prepared to vote against it. Ac- 
cordingly, the Bill was left in the hands 
of the House, and the third reading was 
carried without a division. It there- 
upon comes up here, and then the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Milltown), who has 
himself always supported the measure 
in the shape in which it comes here, 
says he will move the second reading 
of the Bill on a given date. He is 
quite entitled to make such a Motion, 
and I should have thought that the fact 
of his giving Notice would entitle him 
to precedence in making it. 

Eart GRANVILLE: When I asked 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Iddesleigh) whether there was any pre- 
cedent in the House of Commons, I 
meant was there any precedent in the 
case of a Bill coming down from the 
Lords to the Commons, and the Leader 
of a Party in the Commons of the same 
political opinions being requested to 
take charge of it, it was competent for 
an independent Member to slip in and 
try to insert his own name instead. I 
must own I am a little disappointed at 
the line which the noble Earl has taken. 
I have had the honour of representing 
my Party for a long time in this House; 
and I believe I should have been per- 
fecily incapable, if the noble Mar. 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) had informed the House that he 
desired to take charge of the Bill at the 
request of his Friends in the House of 
Commons, and one of my best Friends 
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and Supporters had managed to slip in 
his name before that of the noble Mar- 
quess—I say I should have been in- 
capable of not making the strongest 
appeal to my Friend not to take so un- 
usual, and I must say so unprecedented, 
a course. 

Tne LORD PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Viscount Crannroox): The 
noble Earl the Leader of the Opposition 
has been all throughout treating this as 
a question of right; but upon that 
question of right he is undoubtedly 
wrong. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: Do 
I gather from the noble Earl opposite 
(Karl Granville) that some intimation 
had come to me from my Friends in the 
House of Commons to the effect that I 
should take up the Bill ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: No; I did not 
say that. I was only suggesting a 
hypothetical case. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Then I am mistaken. I had no idea 
that the noble Eurl wished to take up 
this Bill. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: I should 
like to say that I also had not the 
slightest idea that the noble Earl oppo- 
site (Earl Granville) intended to take 
up the Bill, as the late Government not 
only did not insert any provision in their 
Bill such as that moved by Mr. Jesse 
Collings when it camé up to this House, 
but opposed the Amendment moved by 
Mr. Davey. How could I know, in 
those circumstances, that the noble Earl 
would take up such a Bill as this ? There 
was nothing to show that he teok any 
interest init. On the contrary, I had 
always taken an interest in it, and it 
has always been supported on the Con- 
servative side of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. It was not a Party Bill in any 
sense of the term; and I did not see 
why I should not have come down in 
the regular manner and given Notice in 
accordance with the Standing Order. I 
did so; and I cannot see, after I had 
given Notice to the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments that I intended to move the second 
reading, and after the Clerk had called 
upon me to give my Notice—I say I 
cannot see how on earth the noble Earl 
could object to my action. I gave No- 
tive that I would move tho second read- 
ing on Thursday; and the noble Earl 
then stated that time was of import- 
ance, and that he intended to have 
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moved that the second reading be taken 
on Tuesday. I thereupon said that I 
should be most happy to meet his wishes, 
and put down the second reading for 
Tuesday. He replied that that did not 
suit his wishes; and he gave Notice that 
he would put the Biil down himself 
for Tuesday. In any case, I contend 
that the noble Earl’s Motion was sub- 
sequent to my own. 

tant GRANVILLE: The noble Earl’s 
chronology seems to be defective. I 
said that I intended to put the Bill 
down on Tuesday, and I did give Notice 
for to-morrow. 

Viscount BURY: There is another 
point of Order which I venture to sub- 
mit. One noble Lord having given 
Notice to make a certain Motion ona par- 
ticular day, is it competent for another 
noble Lord to give Notice of the same 
Motion for an earlier day ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: Does the noble 
Viscount seriously mean to say that, 
after a Bill has been read a first time, 
any person, however hostile he may be 
to the Bill, can jump up and fix his own 
day for the second reading, a day which 
may be beyond that on which it would 
probably be taken at all, and that the 
person who is friendly to the Bill cannot 
fix an earlier day? The proposition is 
absurd. 

Lorpv pve ROS said, an appeal had 
been made to the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments, who stated that the noble Earl 
below (the Earl of Milltown) bad given 
Notice first; therefore he did not see 
why this irregular discussion should be 
continued. 


The CLERK of the PARLIAMENTS 
(Sir William Kose): I received no writ- 
ten Notice. A verbal one was given to 
me by the Earl of Milltown, who told me 
that he wished to put down the second 
reading for to-morrow; and afterwards, 
when I told the noble Earl that there 
might be some difficulty about printing 
the Bill, he said he would put it down 
for Thursday. 


Eart GRANVILLE: Precisely ; the 
noble Earl put it down for Thursday, 
and [ put mine-down for Tuesday. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN : What- 
ever may be the view entertained as 
to the courtesy of the matter, it is cer- 
tainly not in accordance with the usual 

ractice of the House, when one noble 
rd puts down a Motion for one day, 


The Earl of Milltown 
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for another noble Lord to put down the 
same Motion for an earlier day, though 
there may be occasions when it might 
not be desirable to adhere too closely to 
the rule. As this discussion has gone on 
for some time without any definite re- 
sult, I venture to suggest, as the only 
way of deciding the question at issue, 
that the opinion of the House should be 
taken as to whether the Motion should 
stand in the name of the noble Earl on 
this side of the House, or in that of the 
noble Earl opposite. 

Lorv BRAMWELL: I distinctly 
heard what took place, and I can declare 
that my noble Friend (Earl Granville) 
gave a distinct Notice for Tuesday, 
when the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Milltown) had le{t his Notice for Thurs- 
day. I thought that the noble Earl’s 
public Notice was a mark of his wish to 
associate himself with the Bill. That 
was what impressed it upon my mind. I 
also took particular notice of the Motion 
made by the noble Earl the Leader of 
the Opposition, which fixed Tuesday for 
the second reading. That, as I take 
it, is how the matter stood—namely, 
that the noble Earl opposite gave No- 
tice for Thursday, and the noble Earl 
the Leader of the Opposition gave No- 
tice for Tuesday. But apart from all 
this, is it not desirable, as a matter of 
common sense, that those who promoted 
the Bill, and who have conducted it to 
a successful termination in one House 
of Parliament, should select someone to 
take charge of it in the other House ? 

Tue Eant or LIMERICK: My re- 
collection is quite different from that of 
the noble and learned Lord opposite 
(Lord Bramwell). The noble Earl the 
Leader of the Opposition, after the No- 
tice fixing the Bill for Thursday had 
been given, expressed a wish that the 
second reading should be taken on Tues- 
day. The noble Earl who gave Notice 
for Thursday agreed to alter his Motion 
and insert Tuesday. I think it most 
desirable that this irregular discussion 
should come to some sort of end. I 
will, therefore, move that the Motion of 
the Earl of Milltown should have pre- 
cedence. 


Moved, “That the Earl of Milltown 
have precedence.”—( Zhe Earl of Lime- 
rick.) 

Lorp THURLOW said, he under- 
stood that the question was set at rest 
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by the declaration of the Clerk of the 
Parliaments. 

On Question. 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he would 
not trouble their Lordships to divide; 
but he must say that the course taken 
bi a most unusual one, to say the least 
of it. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o'clock, till To-morrow, 
Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 27th July, 1885. 





MINUTES.]—Svurriy—considered in Committee 
Army Esrimmares, Votes 10 to 25; Crvm 
Service Estimargs—Ciass III.—Law anp 
Justice, Vote 17; Crass [V.—Epvcarion, 
Science, AND Art, Votes 3, 12, 13; 
Crass VII.—Miscettanezous, Votes 1, 2; 
£250,000, Grant tv Arp, ArcHan War— 
Revenve Departments ; Crass I.—Pvstiic 
Works anv Buitpines, Votes 2, 18, 20, 26; 
Crass I1I.—Law anv Justice, Votes 8, 20; 
Ciass V.—Foreicn anp CoLontat SERVICES, 
Vote 6; Crass VII.—MisceLianeovs, 

Resolutions (July 24] reported. 

Private Brit (by Order)—Considered as amended 
Edinburgh Extension and Sewerage. 

Pustic Bitts—Second Reading—Lunacy Acts 
Amendment [244]; Metropolitan Police 
Staff Superannuation * [246]; Sea Fisheries 
(Scotland) Amendment [250]. 

Committee — Patent Law Amendment [240]— 
r.p.; Prevention of Crimes Amendment 
[93], debate adjourned. 

Committee— Report — Parliamentary Elections 
(Returning Officers) [99-251]. 

Committee — Report — Third Reading — Evi- 
dence by Commission [233], and passed. 

Considered as amended—Customs and Inland 
Revenue (No. 2) [223]. 

Considered as amended — Third Reading — 
Pluralities * [22-241], and passed. 

Third RKeading—Poor Law Unions’ Officers 
(Ireland) * [214), and passed. 

Withdrawn—Deeds of Arrangement Registra- 
tion * [225]; Trustees Relief * [83]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
puis 
EDINBURGH EXTENSION AND 
SEWERAGE BILL [Lords] (by Order). 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. WEBSTER, in moving to insert 
the following sub-section in Clause 36 
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(for protection of estate of Oraigen- 
tinny) :— 

** (4.) Nothing in this section contained shall 
limit or affect the provisions of any public Act 
of Parliament relating to the suppression of 
nuisance, or for the preservation of the public 
health,” 
said, he proposed the Amendment on 
behalf of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Leith (Mr. A.Grant), who was unable 
to be present. He supported the Amend- 
ment because it enunciated a distinct 
principle which it was essential, in the 
interests of every large community, to 
carry out; and he felt the House would 
not object to the few observations he pro- 
posed to make in bringing the matter 
under their consideration. In the first 
place, he wished to say that nothing 
could be further from his intention than 
to complain in the slightest degree of 
the Committee which had inquired into 
the merits of the Bill. The object of 
the Bill, which was promoted by the 
Municipal Corporation of Edinburgh, 
was to extend the municipal and police 
boundaries of that city, to purify certain 
streams in the locality, and to intercept 
and convey the sewage from the Jordan 
or Powburn to the sea. The rider which 
he proposed to insert in the Bill had been 
sent to the Corporation of Leith by the 
Corporation of Edinburgh, as one to be 
proposed by Edinburgh in Committee ; 
but it had not been laid before the Com- 
mittee at all. That formed the objec- 
tion to the Bill as it stood, and the justi- 
fication for the explanation he was about 
to give to the House. The misunder- 
standing on the subject between the 
Corporation of Edinburgh and the public 
health sanitary authority of Leith had 
arisen out of a letter addressed by the 
Parliamentary agent of the promoters 
on the 14th instant to the Parlia- 
mentary agent of the Corporation of 
Leith. The Bill proposed to construct 
a sewer to carry the sewage of the south 
districts of Edinburgh te the territory of 
the local public health authorities of 
Leith, discharging it in the sea at Leith. 
As guardians of the public health, the 
Corporation of Leith considered that 
this proposal was detrimental to Leith 
in a sanitary respect ; and they opposed 
the Bill both in the House of Lords, 
where it originated, and in the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
who considered it on the 15th and 1éth 
of the present month. In the House of 
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Lords an arrangement had been made 
with Mr. Christie Miller, an opponent 
outside the Royal burgh of Leith, the 
owner of the well-known meadows of 
Craigentinny, through which the sewage 
was to pass. It was arranged that Mr. 
Miller was to have free access to the 
contents of the sewer in order that he 
might withdraw those contents for the 
irrigation of his meadows. Dr. Letheby, 
in 1872, spoke in condemnation of the 
scheme of irrigation then carried on as 
prejudicial to public health, and the pro- 
posal of the Bill to give Mr. Miller free 
access to the contents of this sewer, 
could only be an aggravation of the 
evil. The Preamble of the Bill was 
passed by the House of Lords, and the 
86th clause was also passed notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Corpora- 
tion of Leith. The Bill was to come be- 
fore a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the 15th of July. On the 
14th the Parliamentary agent for the 
promoters addreased a letter to the Cor- 
poration of Leith which formed the 
groundwork of the present Motion. The 
letter was addressed to the Parliamentary 
agent of the Corporation of Leith, and 
was as follows :— 
“ Westminster, 14th July, 1885. 
Eprnsurcu Extension anp SEWERAGE. 
“Dear Sir,—I inclose copy of an addition 


which will be proposed im Committee to Clause 
36.— Yours, &c., Joun Guana. 


A. Bevexineg, Esa. 
(Inclosure.) 


Rider to Clause 36. 

“(4.) Nothing in this section contained shall 
limit or affect the provisions of any public Act 
of Parliament relating to the suppression of 
nuisance or for the preservation of the public 
health.” 


He asked the House to notice that this 
was exactly the proposal he intended to 
submit, and the Corporation of Leith 
had implicitly relied on the statement of 
Mr. Graham that the rider to Clause 36 
would be proposed to the Committee by 
the promoters themselves. Relying upon 
that understanding the Corporation of 
Leith withdrew from further opposition 
to the Preamble of the Bill; but after 
the Preamble was affirmed they opposed 
Clause 36, which gave the right to in- 
tercept the sewage in its passage down 
the sewer to Mr. Miller for the purpese 
of being distributed upon the Craigen- 
tinny meadows. As soon as Clause 36 
was passed by the Committee the Cor- 


Mr, Webster 
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poration of Leith retired from all fur- 
ther opposition to the Bill, trusting to 
the unqualified undertaking of the pro- 
moters, unasked for, and without con- 
dition, that this rider would be proposed, 
and, of course, inserted. But it was not 
so—the rider was not proposed or sub- 
mitted to the Committee at all, and the 
Bill passed without it. So entirely had 
the Corporation of Leith trusted to the 
undertaking of the Parliamentary agent 
of the promoters of the Bill that although 
the Bill passed without it on the 1+ th of 
July, it was not until the 24th of July 
when the Bill came to be examined by 
the Commissioners for the Port of Leith 
that it was discovered, for the first time, 
that the rider had not been inserted. 
Mr. Beveridge, the Purliamentary agent 
of the Corporation of Leith, immediately 
complained and asked for an explana- 
tion; but in the correspondence which 
foliowed between the two Parliamentary 
agents he (Mr. Webster) could not see 
that the least explanation of the omis- 
sion to carry out the unqualified under- 
tuking to the Corporation of Leith to in- 
duce them to withdraw their opposition 
to the Bill was given. It was not ne- 
cessary to read all the letters which 
passed; but on the 24th of July Mr. 
Graham wrote this letter to Mr. Beve- 
ridge— 
Exrexsion AND SEWERAGE. 


“‘Dear Sir,—I have received your second 
letter. ‘The rider to Clanse 36 was originally 
intended to be inserted in Committee ; but as the 
Committee passed the Preamble without quali- 
fication, and as Mr. Christie Miller, the person 
with whom Clause 36 was agreed, strongly ob- 
jected to the rider, we did not propose it to the 
Committee, I decline, on behalf of my clients, to 
insert it now.—Yours, &c., 

“ Joun Granam.” 
In other words, the promoters found that 
everything in the Lill suited their pur- 
pose. The Preamble had been passed, 
Mr. Miller had been squared, and Clause 
36 had been passed ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the undertaking which had been 
given to the Corporation of Leith, the 
rider to protect that Corporation had 
been omitted. The Parliamentary agent 
did not even say that the Corporation of 
Edinburgh had any objection to the in- 
sertion of the rider. He said that Mr. 
Miller strongly objected to it; but that 
objection was never communicated to 
the Corporation of Leith. It was quite 
clear that they were purposely lett in 
ignorance of it, and the omission took 
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place entirely behind their backs. Mr. : 
Miller, the owner of the Craigentiany | 
meadows, desired to have access to the 
sewage, and it was only natural that he 
should object to the insertion of this 
sub-section, the object of which was to 
prevent the general sanitary provisions 
of the law from being over-ridden by a 
Private Act of Pariiament. Mr. Miller 
was a man who gained by the omission ; 
and, therefore, he would not object to 
the silence of the Corporation of Edin- 
burgh, and to the fact that they said 
nothing in defence of having broken 
their promise. Mr. Miller’s demands 
were altogether antagonistic to those of 
the Corporation of Leith; and he (Mr. 
Webster) asked whether the House 
should not now remedy this omission, 
which, to say the least of it, bore the ap- 
pearance of an act of injustice to tie 
Corporation of Leith ? It could only be 
remedied by inserting the rider in the 
Biil in some form or other. There 
would be no delay in the passing of 
the Bill. He would only say, in conclu- 
sion, that the Corporation of Leith feared 
that without this rider they might, in 
some sense, be deprived of the benefit 
of the public Statutes which they 
enjoyed at present; and they were 
strengthened in this belief by the state- 
ment that Mr. Miller, whom the omis- 
sion of the rider would benefit, had 
strongly objected to its being inserted. 
Mr. Miller would not take that course 
unless he had obtained the point he de- 
sired. He begged now to move the in- 
sertion of the sub-section which he had 
placed upon the Paper. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, after line 22, to insert, as new 
sub-section, the words—‘‘ (4.) Nothing in this 
section contained shall limit or affect the pro- 
visions of any public Act of Parliament relating 
to the suppression of nuisance or for the preser- 
vation of the public health.”—(Mr, Webster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Sir AxTHUR Otway) said, it was, per- 
haps, desirable that he should state the 
course which he thought the House 
ought to pursue. He was sure the 
question had lost nothing by the advo- 
cacy of the hon. Member in the absence 
of the hon. Member for Leith (Mr. A. 
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| Grant). Hishon. Friend had stated his 
case with great clearness. ‘There was 
no ditference of opinion as to the result 
—the only difference was, how that re- 
sult had been brought about. No doubt 
any matter that affected the sanitary 
condition of a population as large as 
that of Leith was of the greatest im- 
portance; but the course proposed by 
his hon. Friend was an unusual one; 
and, asthe result he wished to attain 
could be brought about in another mode, 
he was sure his hon. Friend would 
readily agree with the course he was 
about to propose. The insertion of a 
clause, or of a proviso to a clause, 
touching the interests of a petitioner 
who had been settled with by the pro- 
moters, would be a most unusual course, 
and it was by no means desirable to in- 
clude the provision of the Public Health 
Act in a Private Bill. The Bill itself 
ought to be so drawn as not to touch 
public interests protected by a Public 
Act, and he understood that the clause 
complained of did not exempt the pro- 
moters of the Bill from the provisions 
of the Public Health Act. The Com- 
mittee, he was informed, had declined 
to touch Clause 36 for very excellent 
reasons. They were of opinion that if 
the terms made with Mr. Christie Miller 
were altered the agreement would be 
rendered invalid. ‘Ihe course he recom- 
mended, and which would really effect 
the purpose of his hon. Friend, was at 
once more respectful to the Committee, 
who were Members of considerable ex- 
perience, and more in conformity with 
the usages and procedure of the House. 
Instead of inserting the sub-section 
moved by his hon. Friend, he proposed 
to move the re-committal of the Bill in 
order that the Committee might again 
consider the question, with an Instruction 
to them to deal with the matter, and this 
matter only. By that means the whole 
question would be fairly considered ; the 
Committee would take those steps which 
they were most competent to take, and 
there would be no abuse of the Forms of 
the House. He, therefore, asked his 
hon. Friend to withdraw his proposition, 
and to accept his (Sir Arthur Otway’s) 
—namely, that the Bill should be re- 
committed, with an Instruction to the 
Committee to deal with the sanitary 
question only. 

Mr. C.8. ‘PARKER said that, as one 
of the Committee who had considered 
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the Bill, he saw no objection tothe course 
proposed by his right hon. Friend the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, unless it 
were on the score of time. The sanitary 
interests of Leith had not been over- 
looked. The clause in questicn was 
arranged by Edinburgh with a landed 
proprietor; but the Committee—and he 
was speaking in the presence of his Col- 
leagues, who would correct him if he 
were wrong—would not have sanctioned 
it without further inquiry, if they had 
not been assured of this—that it would 
not override the general law and the 
general power of the Sanitary Authority 
at Leith to protect Leith. That point 
was expressly discussed before the Com- 
mittee. A Member of the Committee 
asked if words could not be inserted in 
the clause to protect the rights of the 
Corporation of Leith, and the counsel for 
the promoters said they could. So if 
that provision had been omitted on 
account of some misunderstanding, and 
if the Bill were sent back to the Com- 
mittee as proposed, he had no doubt 
the matter would be satisfactorily dealt 
with, time permitting. 

Tae CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
observed, that the Committee could ob- 
tain leave to proceed forthwith, so that 
there would be no loss of time at all. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
Ways and Means would give some as- 
surance to the House that the interests 
of the Bill would not be prejudiced by 
the delay involved in its re-commitment. 
Anything that would endanger the Bill 
would be a very serious matter; but if 
there had been an oversight, and there 
was time to rectify it, after the opinion 
which had been expressed by the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means and the hon. 
Member for Perth (Mr. Parker), he 
thought the best course would be to re- 
commit the Bill. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Police and 
Sanitary Regulations, to whom this Bill 
had been referred, he wished to endorse 
what had been said by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Perth (Mr. Parker). 
He must, however, protest against the 
course taken by the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen (Mr. Webster) as an evil pre- 
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cedent, disturbing the decisions of a/| 
Committee carefully arrived at. Such a} 
course could only be justified under very 

exceptional circumstances. He thought | 
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the course proposed by the Chairman of 
Ways and Means was a very reasonable 
one. He was still of opinion that the 
clause which had been inserted in the 
Bill would not prejudice the powers of 
the Corporation of Leith under the pro- 
yisions of the Public Health Act; but 
to prevent any misunderstanding be- 
tween the two Corporations of Edin- 
burgh and Leith, if words saving the 
rights of the Corporation of Leith had 
been accidentally omitted he saw no 
objection to their being inserted. ‘The 
Committee would see that no damage 
was done to the Corporation of Leith. 
What the hon. Member for Perth (Mr. 
Parker) had said was perfectly true, that 
the Committee were unwilling to inter- 
fere with the arrangement which had 
been come to between the promoters of 
the Bill and Mr. Miller, because any 
such interference might have led to mis- 
understanding and to the revival of the 
whole opposition. That was the main 
ground on which the Committee de- 
clined to go into the question. If there 
had been any misunderstanding with 
regard to the Corporation of Leith, the 
Committee would go into it and see what 
was the best way in which justice could 
be done. As to the danger of losing 
the Bill, he would remind the House 
that this was a Bill which had come 
from the House of Lords, and that the 
Committee would only have this one 
question to consider; therefore he did 
not think there was any ground for the 
fear of the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. Buchanan) that there would be any 
delay in the passing of the Bill. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, that he would 
withdraw his Amendment in favour of 
the proposal of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘“ That 
the Bill be re-committed, in respect of 
Clause 36, to the former Committee,’’— 
(Sir Arthur Otway,)—put, and agreed to. 

Leave to the Committee to sit and 
proceed forthwith. 


SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER 
BILL [Lords]. 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed; 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Charles Forster.) 











Public Health 
Mrz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
Bill had already been discussed in the 
House, and a decision arrived at, not to 
dispense with the Standing Orders, 
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which virtually amounted tothe rejection 


of the second reading of the Bill. He, 
therefore, objected to the present Mo- 
tion. 4 


Second Reading deferred until Zo-mor- 


row. 
QUESTIONS. 
—-o —- 
LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND)— 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many medical -men connected with 
the English lunatic asylums’ service 
have been promoted during the past ten 
years to Irish asylums ; what number of 
Irish asylum doctors have been promoted 
to English asylums; whether the asy- 
lums’ service in Ireland, England, and 
Scotland are distinct from each other; 
are they differently governed; and are 
the qualifications of officers different ; 
whether such an officer as a consulting 
and visiting physician exists in connec- 
tion with the English and Scotch asy- 
lums; whether this officer has been re- 
moved from the English and Scotch asy- 
lums; if so, why has he been removed ; 
what was the service of the two super- 
intendents prior to their being taken 
from English asylums and appointed to 
the Castlebar District Asylum—namely, 
Dr. Conolly Norman, appointed in 1882 
or 1883, and Dr. Finigan in 1585; what 
was the service of the then principal 
candidates for the Irish asylum service 
—namely, Dr. D. Exeter Jordan, of 
Castlebar, Dr. Taylor, of Dundrum, and 
Dr. Myles, of the Richmond Asylum, 
Dublin ; what was the official position 
—and the pay attached to it—held by 
the medical men in England previously 
to their appointment by Lord Spencer 
to the important posts of superinten- 
dents of Irish asylums; and, why was 
Dr. Conolly Norman so quickly pro- 
moted to the Monaghan County Asylum 
from Castlebar ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witit1am Harr Dyke): 
The object of these Questions appears 
to be to ascertain from me what reasons 
were in Lord Spencer’s mind when 
he made certain appointments. It is 
obviously impossible for me to know 
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this with certainty; but I have no ob- 
jection to state what the facts are 
as disclosed by the Papers. Dr. Nor- 
man was for over six years an assist- 
ant at Monaghan Asylum; from there 
he came to the Bethlehem Asylum, 
London, and on the occurrence of a 
vacancy at Castlebar in 1882 was ap- 
pointed to it by Lord Cowper. When 
the Monaghan Asylum became vacant 
this year Dr. Norman applied to be 
transferred, on the ground that he would 
have there increased facilities for pur- 
suing his special studies in connection 
with lunacy, and Lord Spencer acceded 
to the request. The Governors of Castle- 
bar Asylum bore very favourable testi- 
mony to Dr. Norman’s qualifications, 
and his testimonials are of the highest 
character. He obtains no pecuniary 
benefit by the change. For the vacancy 
at Castlebar Lord Spencer selected Dr. 
Finigan, assistant at Northumberland 
Asylum. Dr. Finigan is an Irishman 
and a Roman Catholic, and has very 
good testimonials. Dr. Jordan, who is 
consulting physician at Castlebar, was a 
candidate for that asylum, and was, I 
believe, locally supported. He acted as 
locum tenens during the vacancy. Dr. 
Taylor has been assistant at Dundrum 
for nearly 10 years, and Dr. Myles at 
Richmond for about six years. I un- 
derstand that it is not unusual to appoint 
outsiders to these posts. Except in cases 
of transfer, candidates are generally in- 
vited by public advertisement, the object 
being to secure the best man possible. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) — IN- 
SANITARY CONDITION OF DUTHIL 
CHURCHYARD. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, with reference to 
thealleged insanitary state of the church- 
yard and mausoleum at. Duthil, in the 
county of Inverness, regarding which an 
inquiry was ordered by the Home Office, 
it is true that Dr. Maclagan, of Edin- 
burgh, the Reporter, made only one in- 
spection, and that of so hurried a cha- 
racter that the horses of his conveyance 
did not require to be, and were not, un- 
yoked ; whether Dr. Maclagan declined 
to receive any evidence on the subject ; 
and, whether, in the face of the rejoinder 
by the minister of the parish, dated 18th 
July current, to Dr. Maclagan’s Report 
of the 6th July, reiterating and offering 
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to establish his complaints of the insani- 
tation, he will be pleased to order a new 
and independent inquiry, conducted by 


Army— Wire 


a competent person, who will be enjoined. 


to take evidence on the spot, in usual 
form ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tae HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueron Cross), in reply, said, that 
after the first complaint the Board of 
Supervision called for a Report by the 
local medical officer, who certified tiiat 
the complaint was groundless. In con- 
sequence of a renewed complaint the 
Board appointed Dr. Littlejohn as a 
Special Commissioner to inquire and re- 
port, who was clearly of opinion that 
the local medical officer’s view was cor- 
rect. In consequence of further com- 
plaints the then Secretary of State ap- 
p»inted Dr. Maclagan, Professor of Me- 
dial Jurisprudence in the University of 
Edinburgh, to make a special inquiry. 
He had sent in a very elaborate Report 
to the effect that the complaints made 
were groundless. The mode of conduct- 
ing the examination was left entirely to 
him. The Secretary of State did not 
interfere. Under all these circum- 
stances, he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) en- 
tirely declined to re-open the question. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—MR. GRAHAM, 
CLERK TO THE BOARD OF GUAR- 
DIANS, COOTEHILL UNION. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What decision the President of the Local 
Government Board has arrived at re- 
garding the clerk of the Cootehill guar- 
dians ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (sir Wittiam Hart Dyke): The 
hon. Member for Queen’s County (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) has furnished me, in 
connection with this Question, with a 
very full statement of the charges alleged 
against Mr. Graham. That statement 
has been carefully examined, and is 
found te contain no matter which has 
not been already fully investigated. 
That being so, there are no grounds on 
which either I or the Local Government 
Board could properly re-opeu the case. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
EXTRA POLICE AT GWEEDORE, CO. 
DONEGAL. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh 
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Whether there is now in the parish of 
Gweedore (county Donegal) an extra 
force of police, who chiefly employ 
themselves in the affairs of private per- 
sons by watching the salmon rivers; 
whether, on the 13th instant, the acting- 
gerjeant of Barrack No. 2 arrested a boy 
of about fifteen named Dominick Swee- 
ney, on the bank of the Gweedore River, 
and, when his mother came and remon- 
strated against the arrest, lacerated 
her wrist with a spear or gaff, tearing 
off the flesh to the wristbone; whether 
the acting-serjeant took the boy to the 
barrack, and kept him in custody all 
day and night, directing his father, who 
went to the barrack, to have bailsmen 
ready next morning to go before Mr. 
Olpherto, a magistrate, who lives ten 
miles away; whether the acting-serjeant, 
by interfering as he did in the daytime, 
exceeded the powers of constables, as 
laid down by 7 and 8 Vie. c. 108, s. 1; 
whether the arrest and detention of 
the boy Dominick Sweeney are con- 
trary to 5 and 6 Vic. ec. 106, s. 87; and, 
what action will be taken with refer- 
ence to the arrest and the assault, and 
to provide that constables shall not act 
in excess of their legal powers in the 
interest of the owners and lessees of 
rivers ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wittram Harr Dyke): 
Owing to the disturbed state of the 
locality it has been fonnd necessary to 
send four extra constables to Gweedore. 
They do not chiefly employ themselves 
in watching the salmon fishery; but it 
is, I find, part of their duty to prevent 
illegal fishing. On the 13th instant they 
arrested Dominick Sweeny for using a 
gaff and refusing to give his name. 
Sweeny’s mother and another woman 
‘‘remonstrated”’ by endeavouring to 
rescue the prisoner, and by stoning the 
police. In the struggle Mrs. Sweeny 
received a slight wound from the gaff 
which the sergeant had seized. Sweeny 
was brought in due time before the 
nearest magistrate and bailed to appear 
at Petty Sessions, where he was fined £5. 
I am advised that the action of the 
police was in accordance with the law. 


ARMY—WIRE GUN CONSTRUCTION. 

Mr. GRAY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the Government 
are aware that the Longridge system of 
wire gun construction has formed the 
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matter of scientifie examination hy Prus- 
sian artillery officers ; whether Copies of 
their Report will be ordered to be 
printed fur the use of Members of this 
House; and, whether it is the intention 
of the Government, in any experiments 


to be made in wire gun construction, to, 


call in the aid of Mr. Longridge, the 
inventor, aud thus insure a full test of 
the invention ? 

Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Swirn): A lecture 
on Mr. Longridge’s system of wire gun 
construction was delivered at Coblenz 
in January last by an officer of Prussian 
Artillery. It is presumed that this 
lecture is the Report to which the hon. 
Member refers. It is not considered 
that any useful purpose would be an- 
swered by presenting the document to 
Parliament. Mr. Longridge has, how- 
ever, been recently invited to submit a 
gin constructed on his principle to the 
War Department. 

Mr. GRAY asked at whose expense 
was the gun to be submitted ? 

Tue SECRETARY. or STATE ror 
WAR: He will, of course, be asked to 
furnish a gun for examination by the 
Department. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—THE RIVER 
SHANNON — THE LIMERICK BOARD 
OF CONSERVATORS. 


Cotone, KING-HARMAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been directed to the following letter, 
which appeared in last week’s Field :— 


“ Sir,—I am sure the angling readers of The 
Field in England as well as in Ireland will be 
astonished to hear the wretched plight to which 
our beautiful river has been brought by the 
Limerick Board of Conservators. ‘To begin 
with, the Board itself is, as a body, broken up 
and defunct ; the clerk (Mr. Alton), the inspec- 
tor of water bailiffs and every water bailiff on the 
river from Haggs Head, down near the Atlantic, 
to Tarmonbarry, in Longford, have been dis- 
missed for want of funds to pay them; the salmon 
and trout are in consequence left to take care of 
themselves; and the poachers are plying their 
vagabond trade wherever net, strokehaul, or 
guff can be used with the most deadly effect. 
Where are the Irish Fishery Inspectors, and 
what action do they mean to take in the present 
great crisis. 

“S. J. Hurley. 
“ Killaloe, July 13 ;” 
Whether any steps have been taken by 
the Irish Fishery Inspectors to have the 
Shannon looked after in the estuary by 
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the Coastguards, and in the middle and 
upper sections of the river by the Royal 
Irish Constabulary; whether the Go- 
vernment will prevent the Conservators 
from receiving, next October, the river 
funds for current season, which it is ex- 
pected will amount to something like 
£2,500; and, whether the Inspectors of 
Fisheries will be instructed to see that 
the said moneys shall be judiciously ex- 
pended in the preservation of the Shan- 
non and its tributaries during the en- 
suing spawning season ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wittram Harr Dyke): 
The Inspectors inform me that im- 
mediately on learning that the bailiffs 
on the Shannon had been dismissed, 
they applied and received sanction for 
Coastguards and Constabulary to look 
after the enforcement of the law re- 
garding the annual and weekly close 
seasons. I am also informed that there 
is no power in the Government to pre- 
vent the Conservators who may be 
elected in October next from receiving 
the river funds, and the law provides 
that the management of these funds shall 
be in the hands of the Conservators. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether the 
Conservators generally failed to levy 
the 10 per cent on the valuation of the 
fisheries; and whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would make a full inquiry 
into the whole question ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND said, he was not aware of the 
circumstances mentioned. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
PENSIONERS. 

Mr. O’BRIEN (for Mr. Heaty) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Will he grant 
an inquiry into the claims of the 
few Constabulary pensioners in Ire- 
land who received increased pay from 
1872 till 1874, in compliance with the 
recommendations of the Commission 
which sat in 1872, but who were not 
granted the increased pensions also re- 
commended by the said Commission ; is 
he aware that several, if not all, of these 
men were discharged from their re- 
spective stations, and not brought be- 
fore the Constabulary authorities in 
Dublin in the ordinary way; did men 
who were discharged a couple of weeks 
subsequently to the discharge of these 
men receive the increased pension ; and, 
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if no valid ground is found to exist for 
having deprived these men of the 
benefits they claim to be entitled to 
under the recommendations of the 
Commission of 1872, will the Govern- 
ment pay them the arrears of pension 
they think themselves justly entitled to ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wittram Harr Dyke): 
The claim of the Irish Constabulary 
—- who received increased pay 
rom 1872 to 1874 to be allowed the 
benefit of a pension scheme which was 
not in force when they retired has been 
recently under the consideration of the 
Government, on a Memorial from some 
of their number; but we have seen no 
reason to alter the decision of successive 
Governments that the claim is quite 
untenable. The Inspector General in- 
forms me that in dealing with these 
cases there was no departure from the 
practice prevailing in the Force at the 
time. 


INDIA — MADRAS PRESIDENCY — RE- 
VOLT OF TALOOKS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether four talooks 
have recently been disarmed in the Ma- 
dras Presidency; whether, since De- 
cember last, there have been two en- 
counters with the troops; whether dy- 
namite has been freely used by the 
troops; whether one European soldier 
has been killed, and one officer and 
several soldiers wounded ; and, whether 
twenty-four insurgents have been killed 
and none wounded. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranpotrpn CuvrcuHiLt) 
in reply, said, three talooks had been 
disarmed since last December. Two 
encounters had taken place with the 
troops, in the course of which one officer 
had been killed and four European 
soldiers wounded. Dynamite had been 
used by the troops in order to effect an 
entrance into a building held by the in- 
surgents. This subject could not be 
dealt with in the space of an answer, 
and if the hon. Member moved for 
Papers they would be presented. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE “ PALL MALL 
GAZETTE "—PUBLICATION OF 
OFFENSIVE ARTICLES. 

Mr. P. A. MUNTZ asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 


Mr. O’Brien 
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Whether he has taken the opinion of 
the Law Officers of the Crown as to 
whether a publication called The Pull 
Mall Gazetre has been guilty of a 
violation of the Law by publishing the 
obscene matter which has recently ap- 
peared in its columns; and, if their 
opinion is that an offence has been com- 
mitted, why the Government have not 
instituted a prosecution against that 
journal ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tae HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssuEeton Cross): On the 14th of 
July I stated that, after consultation 
with the highest legal advice at their 
disposal, the Government had come to 
the conclusion that it would not be 
desirable to take proceedings against 
the editor cf the paper named. I have 
never swerved from that conclusion, and 
the matter remains as before. 


ARMY EDUCATION—THE STAFF COL- 
LEGE—ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 


Coroner MILNE-HOME asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If, in 
accordance with a promise made by the 
late Secretary of State for War to the 
House on March 19th, 1885, the ques- 
tion of affording officers at the Staff 
College opportunities of studying modern 
Oriental languages has been considered ; 
and what, if any, decision has been 
arrived at ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Sarrn): The ques- 
tion has been considered; but the 
course at the Staff College is so largely 
taken up in military studies that it 
is not thought advisable to introduce 
in any special manner the study of 
Oriental languages. Steps have, how- 
ever, been taken for the formation of 
classes at Cairo and Alexandria for 
the study of Arabic, and rewards will 
be given to successful students by way 
of encouraging the acquisition of a 
knowledge of that language. I may 
add that, after much discussion, a 
scheme has been elaborated under 
which the Civil Service Commissioners 
will hold half-yearly examinations in 
any languages, including Oriental lan- 
guages, for which officers may present 
themselves. There will be two degrees 
of qualification—one, the simple pass, 
the other a certificate for an interpreter- 


ship. 
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FISHERY LAWS (IRELAND) — THE 
RIVER SUIR—CASE OF O’SHEA AND 
OTHERS. 

Mr. R. POWER (for Mr. Lzamy) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is the fact 
that the Lord Lieutenant lately refused 
to remit or reduce the fines imposed on 
a man named O’Shea and others for an 
offence against the Fishery Laws in the 
River Suir, although the magistrates 
who tried the case and the Commis- 
sioners of Fisheries recommended the 
remission of the fines, on the ground of 
the good characters and the poverty of 
the persons fined; and, if the Lord 
Lieutenant consulted the Inspectors of 
the Fisheries on the matter ; if not, will 
he consult them, and will he reconsider 
the Memorial praying for a remission of 
the fines ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wititam Harr Dyke): 
O’Shea and three other men were fined 
£3 collectively for an offence against the 
Fishery Laws. They appealed to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and His Excellency 
consulted the Fishery Inspectors, who 
recommended that the penalty should 
not be reduced. The fine having been 
paid and allocated, His Excellency has 
no power to make any order in the 
matter. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
EARL OF BELFAST, CLERK OF THE 
PEACE, CO. ANTRIM. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Earl of Belfast holds, and 
has held for about 36 years, the office 
of clerk of the peace for the county of 
Antrim; whether he draws from this 
office, in salary and fees, about £1,600 
per annum; whether the duties of the 
office are wholly performed by a deputy 
at Belfast ; whether the clerk, the Earl 
of Belfast, lives in London, has no Irish 
address, and has not resided in the 
county Antrim, or in any part of Ire- 
land, at any time for the past thirty 
years; whether the clerk is entitled to 
continue to hold his office, and draw his 
salary, without performing any of the 
duties, and without even attaching his 
signature to decrees of the county court 
judge, notices for Parliamentary regis- 
tration, lists of voters, and other docu- 
ments by law required to be signed by 
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| the clerk of the peace; and, how he 
acquired the office, what is his tenure of 
it, and whether the Government will 
take the needful steps to substitute for 
him a competent person residing in the 
county ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witt1am Hart Dyke): I 
believe the hon. Member had given 
Notice of this Question before my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland made a statement in 
Committee of Supply on the subject to 
which it refers. That statement was very 
fulland explicit, and gave all the infor- 
mation that can be procured in answer 
to the Question. The hon. Member will, 
therefore, I am sure, not expect me to 
add anything to it. 


EGYPT—THE SOUDAN—THE SUAKIN- 
BERBER RAILWAY. 


Sm HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
eretary of State for War, What is the 
existing condition of the Railway from 
Suakin towards Berber ; what length of 
line has been constructed ; whether it is 
now guarded or maintained; and what 
portion is still available for traffic; and, 
what quantities of tons of rails and what 
numberof sleepers were purchased or pro- 
vided ; what numbers were despatched 
from this Country or elsewhere to Sua- 
kin; what proportion of those were 
landed at Suakin, and are still there; 
what proportion have been sent away 
from Suakin; to what destination; and 
where they now are ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Sarrn): No recent 
Report has been received on the condi- 
tion of this line; but it is known that 
a portion has been damaged by heavy 
rains, and it is reported that another 
portion has been torn up by the Arabs. 
The total length constructed was 18} 
miles. This is not guarded or main- 
tained beyond the west redoubt, about 
a mile and a-half from the landing 
place. 15,000 tons of rails and 375,000 
sleepers were provided, of which all the 
rails and 345,000 sleepers were de- 
spatched to Suakin. Of the materials 
sent out, about one-sixth were landed 
at Suakin, and are still there. The re- 
mainder were brought back to England, 
and will probably be made use of at 
certain military stations where tramways 
are required. 
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ROADS AND BRIDGES (IRELAND)—THE 


TOUR SLATE QUARRIES—BRIDGE 
OVER THE RIVER SUIR. 


Mr. MARUM asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the collapse of the workings of the 
Tour Slate Quarries, as described by 
Mr. P. Morrissy, of Carrick on Suir, in 
The Munster Express, as follows :— 

“ Some few years ago a gentleman, a native 
of Wales, bought the interest in a plot of land 
from Count de la Poer, situated on that part of 
his property called Tour, within two miles from 
Kilsheelan, and five from Carrick on Suir. His 
object was to open a slate quarry, which his 
long experience as engineer and manager of 
several works of this kind both in Europe and 
America enabled him to foresee that it should 
be a decided success. He imported machinery 
and implements at great cost and inconvenience, 
engaged twenty-five men at from 12s. to 18s. 
per week, and for two or three months the good 
work went on, every day adding more and more 
to the enthusiasm of the spirited explorer. A 
stream runs close by the quarry, which, in 
order to admit cars to the bye-road leading to 
the public thoroughfare between Clonmel and 
Carrick on Suir, it would be necessary to build 
a bridge over. When the necessity arose, Mr. 
Thomas Williams, the proprietor of the works, 
went to the Count de la Poer for advice and 
co-operation, and was curtly informed that he 
would neither allow the bridge to be con- 
structed nor the road to be used. All ma- 
chinery, implements, &c. were packed into the 
dwelling-house, where they still remain ;”’ 
and, whether the Government will ad- 
vise the Board of Public Works in Ire- 
land to send one of the Land Improve- 
ment Inspectors to this slate quarry of 
Tour, to make a report thereon, in order 
to place an author.tative statement be- 
fore Count de la Poer, so as to induce 
him to reconsider his determination, 
and, further, to lay grounds for an ap- 
plication before the forthcoming Pre- 
sentment Sessions to construct a bridge 
on the spot desired ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wittmam Harr Dyke): 
Time has not admitted of my ascertain- 
ing the facts of this case; but it appears 
to bea matter of private undertaking over 
which the Government has no control. 


ARMY—FATAL ACCIDENT AT CATER- 
HAM RANGES. 

Dre. FARQUHARSON asked the Se- 
cretary of Stute fur War, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to a fatal 
accident which occurred recently to a 
recruit of the Guards at the Caterham 
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ranges when at skirmish drill with fixed 
bayonets; and, whether he will consult 
the Military authorities as to the neces- 
sity of soldiers going through such dan- 
gerous practice ? 

Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Smrra): The occur- 
rence referred to was an accident of a 
most unusual character, and it may be 
hoped is very unlikely to occur again. 
It is essential that recruits at cert:in 
stages of their training should practice 
with fixed bayonets, in order to acquire 
skill and steadiness in the use of their 
arms. As a rule, the knowledge that 
bayonets are fixed makes the men very 
careful. The Military Authorities do 
not consider that any chango in the Re- 
gulations is required. 


POST OFFICE—PRE-PAYMENT OF 
POSTAGE. 


Sir JOHN KENNAWAY asked the 
Postmaster General, If he will extend 
to post offices of towns, being the places 
of election and head quarters of new 
Parliamentary divisions, the privilege 
now afforded to a few large towns of 
posting letters unstamped but prepaid 
in cash: where the aggregate poste ge 
of such letters is not less than five 
pounds? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Jonn Manners): I regret that I 
am unable to accede to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s proposal. The abolition many 
years ago of permissive pre-payment in 
money has been attended with great 
advantage; and although, in the case 
of a few large towns, the rule has been 
relaxed, further relaxation is very un- 
desirable. It has been considered whe- 
ther it would be practicable to make 
arrangements, specially for the days of 
the approaching elections; but this is 
found not to be possible. 


SOUTH AFRICA—BASUTOLAND. 


Sir ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) asked the Secretary of State 
fur the Colonies, Whether he has re- 
ceived any recent communication from 
Colonel Clarke on the state of affairs in 
Basutoland; and, if so, will he inform 
the House of their purport ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Colonel Sranuey) : 
Our last general Report from Ovlonel 
Clarke is dated April 22. I fear it 
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would be impossible to state within the 
limits of an answer the substance of 
the Correspondence which has taken 
place with Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tive in Basutoland ; but the Papers will 
be presented to Parliament, and my 
right hon. Friend will see that tran- 
quillity in Basutoland has been fairly 
well preserved. I am now glad that 
my right hon. Friend postponed his 
Question until to-day, for it so happens 
that in a telegram, principally on other 
matters, I have this day heard from the 
Cape that Masupha has sent in some 
hut tax, and that things in Busutoland 
are looking rather better. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor}: Will Papers be presented be- 
fore the close of the Session ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES: I will make inquiry ; 
but I am afraid not. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — AP- 
POINTMENT OF MEDICAL 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Is it the usual course to ap- 
point the medical officer of a dispensary 
district as medical adviser to the Police ; 
and, is it the intention of the Inspector 
General of Police in Ireland to separate 
the appointments in the case of Castle- 
pollard and Coole districts ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witursm Hart Dyke): 
There is no rule on the subject; but 
it often happens that the dispensary 
doctor is the most suitable candidate 
for appointment as medical officer to the 
Constabulary, and when this is so he is 
appointed. The Inspector General can- 


not decide what course to adopt in the: 


ease of Castlepollard and Coole districts, 
as no appointment has yet been made to 
the dispensaries there. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—LAND PURCHASE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. FINDLATER asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Upon what dav he proposes to 
take the Second Reading of the Land 
Purchase (Ireland) Bill; and, whether 
on the Second Reading the Government 
will be prepar: d t> communicate to the 
House the names of the two Commis- 
sioners proposed to be appointed ? 
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Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE 
LAND (Sir Wictram Haut Dyke): 
‘The Bill is down for second reading on 
Friday next. I cannot give any such 
undertaking as that suggested in the 
second paragraph of this Question. On 
the contrary, I do not think an an- 
nouncement of the kind should be made 
until a much later stage of the Bill has 
been reached than the second reading. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRE- 
LAND)—EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Why the examination papers for the 
Irish Intermediate Examinations, which 
in every previous year had been printed 
in Dublin, were printed this year in 
London; and, whether the former prac- 
tice will be resumed ? 

‘Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wititram Hart Dyxe): 
I am informed that the Board of Inter- 
mediate Education consider it a matter 
of extreme importance that the place 
where their examination papers are 
printed should not be disclosed. 


BOARD OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
(IRELAND)—EXTRA INSTRUCTION. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the officers of the Irish Board 
| of National Education have lately made 

an order that extra instruction by 
teachers to monitors ‘‘ must be given in 
the schoolroom,” although there is no 
direction to this effect in the rules and 
regulations of the Board; and, whether, 
as teachers had always been allowed to 
give extra instruction, at their resi- 
dences, to the monitors of their schools, 
and the new direction makes it neces- 
sary, in many cases, to walk long dis- 
tances in bad weather, and imposes much 
hardship, especially on old and infirm 
teachers, the Commissioners will direct 
that the extra instruction may be given, 
as heretofore, at the residences of the 
teachers ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wriuram Hart Dyke): 
There is no rule on this sulijject ; but it 
| is a recognized principle of the Natiunal 
| Board, and one from which departures 
| are only allowed in cases of a peculiar 
and exceptivnal character, that every 
service for which salary, gratuity, or 
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results fees are claimable, including the 
extra instruction of monitors, must be 
discharged in the school room. As the 
proper time for giving this extra in- 
struction is immediately before or after 
the ordinary school hours, no question 
of extra walking is involved. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS — RE- 
GISTRATION OF VOTERS BILL— 
PRINTING OF THE VOTING LISTS, 
CO. ARMAGH. 


Mr. O'BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is it a fact that the printing of the sup- 
plemental lists of voters for the county 
of Armagh was entrusted by the Clerk 
of the Crown and Peace to two Orange 
printers, and that the information dis- 
closed by these lists was in the hands of 
the Conservative agents before the date 
of their regular publication ; is it true 
that, at the recent sitting of the Armagh 
Grand Jury, no contract was entered into 
for the printing of the county register, 
and supplemental and other lists; if 
so, by what authority the Clerk of the 
Crown and Peace entrusted the work to 
the two persons referred to; and, if the 
contract was illegal, will payment be 
disallowed when settling the amount of 
the contribution to be made out of the 
Imperial Exchequer to the Grand Jury 
in respect of the expenses of registra- 
tion ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wituiam Harr Dyke): I 
am informed, with regard to the first 
paragraph of the Question, that it is not 
the fact as stated therein. In North 
and Mid Armagh the work was given to 
the ordinary printers for the Grand 
Jury, and in South Armagh to the 
office of a strictly non-political paper. 
The Statutes which rendered the print- 
ing necessary had not become law in 
time to enable the contracts to be 
brought before the last Presentment 
Sessions and Grand Jury; but the ex- 
penses incurred will still come under 
review, and any cesspayer will have 
an opportunity of objecting. 


DEFENCES OF THE EMPIRE—DEFENCE 
OF THE SEAPORTS. 

Caprain PRICE asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If his attention has been called 
to the proposed scheme for the defence 
of our seaports by private enterprise; 
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and, whether he has considered how 
far the use of armed private ships or 
torpedo vessels, manned by officers and 
men not members of the Royal Navy, 
nor under its Articles of War, would be 
in accordance with International Law ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesstrer) said, he was not 
quite sure that he had seen the scheme 
referred to; but as to whether the use of 
armed private ships and torpedo vessels 
would be in accordance with Inter- 
national Law would depend on the ser- 
vice on which such ships and vessels 
were engaged, and the regulations under 
which they were acting. In the absence 
of more detailed information on those 
points, he could not give any further 
answer. 

Str JOHN HAY: Would it not de- 
pend upon whether the officers were duly 
commissioned ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Upon 
that and many other circumstances. 


PUBLIC WORKS—THE MAIL JETTY AT 
HOLYHEAD. 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If heis pre- 
pared to sanction the expenditure neces- 
sary to render the Mail Jetty at Holy- 
head safe and commodious for the ar- 
rival and departure of the Mail Steamers 
from and to Ireland ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp) (who re- 
plied) said: The Mail Packet Company 
have for some time been in correspon- 
dence with the Treasury and Board of 
Trade with reference to this subject ; and 
special Reports on it were accordingly 
obtained from Sir John Hawkshaw and 
from the Harbour Master at Holyhead, 
Admiral Mackenzie. Both these experi- 
enced authorities concur in saying that 
the present works, subject tosome repairs 
which will be carried out in due course, 
afford reasonable security to the mail 
packets; and the Government would, 
therefore, not be justified in proposing 
to Parliament any further expenditure 
on the jetty beyond what is required by 
the terms of the mail contract. 


REGISTRY OF DEEDS OFFICE, DUBLIN. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he can explain why 
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inquire into the grievances of the clerks 
in the Registry of Deeds Office, Ireland, 
have made no Report; and if he is 
aware that there are now three vacancies 
in that office which have not been filled 
up; and, whether he will call upon the 
Commissioners to send in their Report 
without further delay ? 
Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp) (who re- 
lied) said : The Committee to which my 
on and gallant Friend alludes was 
appointed in December last, but, owing 
to the illness of one Member, was only 
able to commence its work in March, 
and, owing to the professional engage- 
ments of some Members of it, has not yet 
been in a condition to report. The Re- 
port will, however, be made as soon as 
practicable. In themeanwhile, the vacan- 
cies in the upper parts of the office will 
be filled up by promotions from the staff. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — THE 
COURT OF BANKRUPTCY, DUBLIN. 
Mr. FINDLATER asked the Finan- 

cial Secretary to the Treasury, If he has 

seen the observations of the Honourable 

Judge Miller, reported in the Dublin 

newspapers, in reference to the answer 

given by him to the question asked on 
the 17th instant with regard to the re- 
fusal of the Treasury to fill up the 
vacancy in the office staff; can he ex- 
plain the alleged inaccuracies contained 
in his answer, viz. that the work of the 
office had decreased about forty per cent. 
since the staff was last fixed by the 
Treasury, and that the Treasury had only 
insisted on the very moderate reduction 
of two clerks in a staff of fourteen, when, 
in point of fact, there are only one chief 
clerk, two clerks, and a deputy assistant 
registrar discharging the duties of the 
general office of the Court; and, will the 
Financial Secretary state his authority 
for the statements in his answer, and if 
the information on which such state- 
ments were founded was derived from 
any source sufficiently reliable to justify 
the Treasury in refusing the clerical 
assistance solemnly declared by the 

Judge to be required for the efficient 

transaction of the business of the Court? 
Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 

SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp): I have 

seen a report of Judge Miller’s remarks 

in reference to the answer I formerly 
gave. My statement about the reduc- 
tion in business was taken from the 
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‘Judicial Statistics,” and the further 
statement with regard to the staff re- 
ferred to the total establishment of the 
Court, including permanent copyists. 
My information on other points is de- 
rivéd from two experienced officers, who 
visited the Department last year, inves- 
tigated the amount and nature of the 
work done there, and ascertained the 
personal opinions of the staff upon the 
subject. 


TURKEY (EUROPEAN PROVINCES)— 
AFFAIRS OF MACEDONIA. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, When 
it is intended to present to the House 
the Report on the condition of Mace- 
donia, made by Major Trotter after his 
visit last winter, and which has been re- 
cvived by the Foreign Office some months 
ago ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Bourke): Yes, Sir; this Report 
will be laid on the Table, probably 
before the end of the Session. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE DEPRES- 
SION OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIES. 


Mr. ATKINSON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequér, Whether it is 
true, as stated in yesterday’s 7imes, that 
Sir T. H. Farrer has been invited to 
accept nomination as a member of the 
Royal Commission on Depression of 
Trade, he having published a pamphlet 
on that subject, and his opinions there- 
fore being already well known? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I wish to 
ask whether it is true, as reported, that 
two right hon. Gentlemen and two hon. 
Members of this House have declined to 
serve on this Commission ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuart Hicxs-Beacu) : 
It is not true that Sir Thomas Farrer 
has been invited to accept nomination 
as a Member of this Commission. As 
regards the Question of the hon. 
Member for Salford, I scarcely think it 
would be well to make a statement on 
the subject. ? 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 
Mr. CAVENDISH ‘BENTINCK 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he is aware 
that, at a meeting held at the Memorial 
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Hall, Farringdon Street, on the 22nd 
inst., and reported in Zne Pall Mal Ga- 
sette of the 23rd inst., Mr. Benjamin 
Scott, described as the "Chamberlain of 
the Ci ty of London, in a public speech, 
accused the superior officials of the Me- 
tropolitan Police Force of collusion with 
notorious law-breakers, and, after stating 
that the Right hon. Member for Derby 
in his administration of the office of 
Home Seeretary had not done his duty 
either as a gentleman or a statesman, 
proceeded to specify instances of gross 
mismanagement of the Metropolitan 
Police Force, and to assert that the Me- 
tropolitan Police were corrupted by 
bribes given to them by publicans and 
prostitutes; whether there is any founda- 
tion for the serious charges which have 
been thus made by Mr. Scott against 
the Right hon. Member for Derby, and 
against the Metropolitan Police; and, 
whether he will consider whether any, 
and what, proceedings should be taken 
in respect of either accusation ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tue HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assneton Cross): With reference to 
that part of the Question which applies 
to the right hon. Gentleman opposite, I 
must decline to answer it. I cannot en- 
dorse the statement of the Chamberlain ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman is here to 
answer the charges for himself if any 
further answer is required. - With re- 
gard to the police in general, I must say 
that any vague and general accusations 
are, to my mind, most unfair; and I can 
only say that if anyone will send spe- 
cific information on any point strict in- 
quiry will be made. The police autho- 
rities are most anxious that every such 
accusation should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. 

CYPRUS (FINANCE, &c.)—LANDING 

DUTIES. 

Viscount NEWPORT asked the Se- 
eretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther it is the case that Officers on active 
service have to pay a heavy duty on 
their personal effects when landing at 
Cyprus; and, if so, whether some dis- 
tinction could be drawn in this respect 
between Officers in Her Majesty’s Ser- 
vice and other individuals ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Colonel Srayzey), 
in reply, said, that officers on landing 
at Cyprus had to pay a heavy duty on 
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their personal effects. He had tele- 
graphed to the High Commissioner of 
Cyprus to ask if some arrangement 
could be made in the direction in- 
dicated. He had received a reply that 
day; but he was sorry to say that it 
would necessitate further communi- 
cation, and, therefure, he could not 
give any further information. He 
would do all that lay in his power to 
see the matter adjusted. 


EGYPT—TUE SOUDAN—THE GARRISON 
OF KASSALA. 

Sie WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the report in 
The Standard, dated Cairo, July 21, with 
regard to Kassala, is correct— 

‘*Captain Chermside telegraphs that the 
rebels, in great force, attacked the suburbs of 
Kassala on June 15 and 16. 

“ After severe fighting, they were repulsed by 
the garrison, who killed 3,000 of the rebels, and 
captured |,000 oxen, 1,000 sheep, and 700 rifles. 

“Tt is understood here that the British Go- 
vernment is in hopes of an arrangement being 
made with King John of Abyssinia for the 
relief of the Kassala garrison by Ras Aloula, 
the Abyssinian General.”’ 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
Bourke): We have received intelli- 
gence of a severe defeat of the besiegers 
by the garrison of Kassala; but the de- 
tails in the newspaper quoted are not 
contained in the official Report. I do 
not think it would be expedient at pre- 
sent to announce what steps Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are taking with a 
view to the safe withdrawal of the garri- 
son from Kassala. 

Sim WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 
wish to kaow whether Her Majesty’s 
Government are taking some steps for 
the relief of Kassala ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS : 
Yes, Sir. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman state the name of 
the Commander in charge of this mag- 
nificent defence ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 
At this moment I do not think I can 
give the Commander’s name; but I will 
make inquiry. 

Mr. LABUUCHERE: Do we under- 
stand the riglit hon. Gentleman to state 
that steps are being taken to relieve the 
garrison of Kassala, and are we to 
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understand that this will involve any 
expenditure? In that case are we to 
hope that a Supplementary Estimate 
will be laid on the Table for this ex- 
penditure which the House will be asked 
to grant, so that we shall have an op- 
portunity of discussing it ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 
If the hon. Gentleman puts the Question 
on Thursday I shall be able to give 
him an answer. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
—SITES OF THE METROPOLITAN 
PRISONS. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
with a view to the discussion of the Bill 
for the better Housing of the Working 
Classes, he will have a valuation made 
by the Consulting Surveyor of the Office 
of Works of the sites of Millbank and 
Pentonville Prisons ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuart Hicks - Beacn) 
said, this matter did not belong to the 
Office of Works, therefore he could not 
tell how far it might come within the 
scope of the ordinary duty of the Sur- 
veyor. As to whether it would be well 
that a special valuation should be made, 
that was another matter; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman would communi- 
cate with the right hon. Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke), who 
had charge of the Bill, he weuld be 
ready to pay the. greatest attention to 
any suggestion which might fall from 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. SHAW LEt EVRE said, he had 
always understood that the Surveyor of 


the Office of Works was bound to under- 


take any duty relating to Government 
property. ‘ 

Mr. COURTNEY inquired whether, 
although the Bill was to be in the hands 
of the right hon. Member for Chelsea, 
it would have precedence as a Govern- 
ment measure; and if so, when might 
they expect it to be brought up ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, Sir; of course we will 
give it precedence, but I cannot say 
when it will be brought on. 


EGYPT— MISSION OF SIR H. DRUM- 
MOND WOLFF. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 

Whether the Government intended to 
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TO any Supplementary Vote in 
anenien with the Mission of the right 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff), and whether the 
House would have an opportunity of 
discussing the matter ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuart Hicxs-Beacn): I 
have already stated to the House that 
we did not think it would be necessary 
to present a Supplementary Estimate 
for the expenses of the Mission of my 
right hon. Friend ; but if there was any 
general desire on the part of the House 
to discuss the policy of that Mission ,an 
opportunity would be afforded for the 
discussion. I am to be asked a Question 
on the subject to-morrow. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER OF NEW 
GUINEA. 


Si GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
Whether there was to be any Vote pro- 
posed for the High Commissioner of 
New Guinea? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rot EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuaret Hicxs-Beacu), 
in reply, said, he was afraid that there 
could be no Vote for the High Com- 
missioner of New Guinea, because ne- 
gotiations with the Colonies were still 
proceeding, and they did not know what 
expenses would be required. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
In reply to Sir Epwarp CoLEBROOKE, 


Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuaret Hicxks-Bracn) 
said: We propose to finish Supply, and 
then take as the next Business the 
Telegraphs Bill and next the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill, until the Com- 
mittee on the Bill is finished. 

Mr. LEWIS : I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether it is 
still understood that the Vote for the 
Queen’s Colleges will be the first Order 
to-morrow ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, Sir. 


DEPRESSION OF TRADE (IRELAND)— 
A ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a Question, 
of which I have given Notice on Friday 
last, but, if convenient, I will put it 
down for to-morrow. It is, Whether the 
Government will recommend the ap- 
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pointment of a Royal Commission to 
pursue in Ireland the inquiry conducted 
this Session by a Select Committee of 
this House into the subject of Irish in- 
dustries? I would also ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether there is any 
intention to proceed to-night with either 
the Labourers (Ireland) Bill, or with 
the consideration of the Lords’ Amend- 
ments to the Poor Law Guardians 
Bill ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacn) : 
I believe, Sir, it is the intention of 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary to proceed with the Labourers 
Bill, if possible, to-night. With regard 
to the other matter, of course the sub- 
ject of Irish industries will be included 
in the inquiry of the Royal Commission 
on the Depression of Trade; but it is 
not proposed to appoint a special Com- 
mission. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that as there 
were special circumstances in Irish de- 
_— quite distinct from those of 

ngland and Scotland, he and his 
Friends would endeavour to obtain a 
separate Inquiry. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—_- 
SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Supriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘“ That a sum, not exceeding £3,298,000, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge for Provisions, Forage, Fuel, Transport 
and other Services, which will come in course 


of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1886.” 


Sim GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had placed a Notice on the Paper for 
the reduction of the Vote by £360,000 
on account of Bechuanaland. That 
would raise the whole question of the 
— which had been pursued by Her 

ajesty’s Government in South Africa, 
and he moved the reduction of the Vote 
in order to elicit some information from 
the Government upon the subject. He 
was afraid that a Motion to reduce the 
Vote would not have much practical 
effect, nor was there much use in ecriti- 
cizing it, because he had every reason 
to believe that the money had been 
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spent, and he was almost afraid that 
something more had been spent besides. 
But that was just what he wanted to 
know—namely, what really had been 
spent? He understood that payment 
would be required for recruiting, which 
had been going on very largely in 
connection with South Africa; and 
they had been officially informed by Sir 
Hercules Robinson that expenses now 
going on in connection with Bechuana- 
land amounted to £120,000 a-month, or 
something like £1,500,000 per annum. 
He was afraid, therefore, that notwith- 
standing all the money which had been 
already voted, much more would be 
spent. But what he wanted distinctly to 
know was, whether the sum of £500,000 
voted for a Military Expedition to 
Bechuanaland had been spent; and if 
more would be required, where was 
the money to come from, for he did not 
find that there was any additional Vote 
on the subject? He should be glad if 
the Colonial Secretary or the Secretary 
of State for War would inform him 
whether Her Majesty’s Government con- 
sidered themselves free to apply any 
portion of the Vote of Credit of 
£11,000,000, voted a short time ago by 
the House, which might not have been 
spent in war preparations in connection 
with Egypt or with the Indian Frontier, 
to the South African Expedition; or 
whether the money required for mili- 
tary services in Bechuanaland would 
come from some other source? He had 
also a strong desire to know whether Her 
Majesty’s Government were able to form 
any opinion as to what would be the 
future expense incurred by this country 
in regard to Bechuanaland? He found 
that the Estimates for that expenditure 
varied from £1,500,000 per annum, 
which was the rate of expenditure going 
on now, according to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, to £60,000, which was the 
minimum expenditure given by Sir 
Charles Warren in his Estimate. He 
(Sir George Campbell) was not inclined 
to believe that the actual expenditure 
would be, in any case, as low as £60,000 
per annum, seeing that they had 4,000 
of Her Majesty’s troops out there, and 
looking also at the passions which had 
been stirred up in South Africa by the 
proceedings of Sir Charles Warren. He 
was afraid that when they found it con- 
venient to withdraw their troops from 
Bechuanaland, they would find that the 
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expenses had been much more than 
£60,000 per annum; and the principal 
expenditure arose from military prepa- 
rations. He should be glad to know, in 
general terms, what the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to 
Bechuanaland was, as the information 
now in possession of the House was ex- 
tremely deficient. The late Government 
told them nothing whatever, but left 
them in a state of doubt; and the pre- 
sent Government, being merely a tem- 
porary Government, it became very dif- 
ficult for them to decide upon the ques- 
tionof permanentexpenditure. [‘‘Oh!’’} 
The Government might have a majority 
in the other House; but at the present 
moment they certainly did not possess a 
majority in the House of Commons. 
He hoped the Government would be 
able to tell the Committee, in general 
terms, what their policy in South Africa 
was, and what they proposed to do in 
regard to that country. He believed it 
was universally admitted by all who 
had discussed the question that the one 
noticeable fact in connection with South 
Africa was the absolute uncertainty of 
the policy likely to be pursued. One thing 
was done one day, and another the next, 
and the whole of their policy had been 
one of continual oscillation without any 
fixed plan whatever. Some time ago, 
by the Sand River Convention, there 
was a distinct policy set forth, and it 
was decided that the British power 
should not be carried beyond a fixed 
limit; but now they had gone be- 
yond that limit, and had committed 
themselves to indefinite liabilities. As 
soon as they passed the territory of 
one Native Chief, they seemed to come 
into contact with another Native 
Chief; and all they did was to in- 
volve themselves in indefinite responsi- 
bilities. He wanted to know whether 
they were to go forward, to remain sta- 
tionary, or to go backward? A great 
deal would depend upon the decision 
at which Her Majesty’s Government 
might arrive upon the questions at 
issue between Sir Charles Warren 
and Sir Hercules Robinson. Speaking 
as one who had had considerable ex- 
ey in administration, and having 
ooked carefully over the Papers in 
order to ascertain whether Sir Charles 
Warren was right or wrong, he had 
come to the conclusion that his conduct 
had been such as to show that he was a 
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most unfit man to be intrusted with the 
interests of the British Empire in that 
country. However able and dashing a 
man he might be, he had shown an ex- 
treme want of discretion in several mat- 
ters ; and in saying that, he (Sir George 
Campbell) judged of him by his own 
words, and by the contradictions which 
had taken place in his policy. At one 
time Sir Charles Warren appeared to be 
of one way of thinking, while at another 
time his views were entirely the reverse. 
He had now, under cover of military 
tule, established a partizan Government 
in Bechuanaland and Stellaland. He 
had taken one side of the question only, 
and had not allowed himself to see the 
other side at all. He began by accept- 
ing the position Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment assigned to him, which placed him 
in subordination to the High Commis- 
sioner, and he commenced his Mission 
by accepting the policy of the High 
Commissioner. It was not long, how- 
ever, before he completely turned round; 
and since then he had absolutely defied 
the authority of his superior—the High 
Commissioner of South Africa. That 
being the effect of the proceedings of 
Sir Charles Warren, he could not help 
thinking that the Papers laid upon the 
Table showed an extreme want of dis- 
cretion on the part.of that officer. He 
had asserted his authorityin South Africa 
with a very high hand, as wasshown by 
the transactions which had occurred in 
regard to the death of a man who lost 
his life in South Africa some years pre- 
viously, and the circumstances attending 
which were perfectly well known. It 
was a political offence which occurred 
some years ago, and the action of Sir 
Charles Warren in connection with it 
had been most indiscreet. It had been 
found necessary to abandon it; but the 
proceedings of Sir Charles Warren had 
left a great deal of bad blood behind. 
Altogether, it was a most injudicious 
proceeding on the part of that officer. 
Then, again, in establishing mili 

rule in Bechuanaland and Stellaland, 
and under that military rule electing an 
Assembly, in which one side only was 
allowed to vote, while the other was ex- 
cluded altogether, Sir Charles Warren 
was guilty of a most improper proceed- 
ing. He would not weary the Commit- 
tee by going into details upon all of 
those matters, because they were already 
written at great length in the Blue 
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Book; but it did seem to him that, in 
the main, it was fully proved that Sir 
Charles Warren had taken up the posi- 
tion of a most indiscreet partizan; that 
he had stirred up a great amount of 
hatred against his rule; and that a great 
deal of difficulty must follow from the 
course he had pursued. He should have 
thought that Her Majesty’s Government 
would have had sufficient warning in 
regard to the administration of a Mili- 
tary Commissioner from the example 
afforded by the action of Sir Owen 
Lanyon in the Transvaal, and that they 
would have been slow to commit them- 
selves to the acts of another military 
officer who displayed strong partizan- 
ship and extreme want of discretion. 
At that moment the extreme irritation 
expressed by the whole of the Dutch 
population of South Africa in conse- 
quence of the steps which had been 
taken was very great; nor was it con- 
fined to the Transvaal and Bechuana- 
land, but was extended all over South 
Africa. He hoped that some explana- 
tion would be given of the differences 
which had arisen between Sir Hercules 
Robinson and Sir Charles Warren in 
regard to Native Dominion in South 
Africa, and the course which this coun- 
try intended to pursue in that matter. 
So far as Native Dominion in South 
Africa was concerned, he was, as a rule, 
averse to the extension of this great Em- 
pire. At the same time, if their rule 
was to be extended anywhere—and it 
had been enormously extended in various 
parts of the world—his impression was 
that they owed considerable obligations 
to South Africa on account of the ex- 
pectations they had held out fo the people 
of that country, and the difficulty of ad- 
ministering Native territory through the 
hands of the Colonial authorities. He 
had always been inclined to think that 
there was a great deal to be said in 
favour of establishing a Native Do- 
minion over a considerable part of South 
Africa. But he thought they ought to 
be consistent in the matter, and ought to 
have some settled policy, and not allow 
themselves to be driven about from one 
extreme to another. He objected es- 
a to the policy of allowing the 

olonies to take all the Possessions that 
were profitable, and turning them over 
to them when they became unprofitable. 
They had experienced many difficulties 
of that kind in connection with Basuto- 
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land and Zululand. With regard to 
the territory in Bechuanaland, he was 
of opinion that their policy had shown 
almost every stage of inconsistency. The 
first arrangement after the Transvaal 
War was that they should take over a 
part of the Native territory; but they 
left the Boers the whole of what was 
nominally Transvaal territory. They 
said—‘‘ We will not go beyond that 
line; but, at the same time, we will 
protect the Natives.” Yet it would now 
appear that they were in a curious state 
of transformation, and were in reality 
going beyond Transvaal territory. Nor 
were they confining the Transvaal Go- 
vernment to their own Possessions. He 
certainly did not understand why they 
should allow the Boers to go beyond 
their. own territory, and take the better 
part of Zululand, while, at the same 
time, they took up a high position and 
declared that they would not allow the 
Boers to invade Bechuanaland atall. It 
was most extraordinary why we should 
allow the Boers to invade territory to 
which we had easy access, and yet un- 
dertake the responsibility of defending 
Bechuanaland, which was very remote 
from the sea and from our base of opera- 
tions, and very difficult to get at. His 
own idea was that it would have been 
better to have taken possession of the 
Eastern Coast, including Zululand, and 
they might have established a consider- 
able Dominion in that part of the world. 
He objected to the limit of their annexa- 
tion of Bechuanaland, because it was en- 
tirely artificial. It was a country as large 
as Spain—as large or larger than any 
European country except Russia. But 
the limit which had been fixed of the 
22nd degree of South latitude was en- 
tirely an artificial limit ; and it would be 
almost impossible to confine themselves 
to it, or to any other line, because the ter- 
ritory would constantly grow as the de- 
mands upon them increased, and it would 
be altogether impossible to confine them- 
selves to the 22nd degree of South lati- 
tude. Their operations would have to 
be extended far beyond. As he had 
pointed out, Bechuanaland was entirely 
cut off from the sea. The annexation 
had been justified on the ground that it 
was necessary to preserve the great trade 
route through that territory. He was 
inclined to believe, however, that that 
great trade route was simply an inven- 
tion by some clever fellow, and that 
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it had been fabricated, not by any 
amount of trade upon it, but for the 
express purpose of justifying the an- 
nexation. The country beyond wasnearer 
to the Indian Ocean, on the one side, 
and to the Atlantic, on the other, than to 
Cape Town, and he did not see what 
interest it could be to us to draw trade 
there. He very much doubted the 
propriety of the decision to take posses- 
sion of Bechuanaland, or the reality 
of the agitation which had been got up 
in regard to it. But all he expected 
Her Majesty’s Government to do now 
was to tell the Committee, in general 
terms, what they proposed to do in re- 
ference to the events of the last three 
months. Did they propose to maintain 
military possession of the whole terri- 
tory up to the 22nd degree of South 
latitude, or did they at any time propose 
to occupy territory beyond which would 
bring them in contact with the Native 
Chiefs? Did they intend to stop at any 
particular point? He knew that that 
had been done very much in the hope 
of getting Cape Colony to take over the 
territory; but he very much doubted 
whether the Cape authorities would do 
anything of the kind. Nor did he be- 
lieve in the propriety of handing over 
additional territory to the Colonial autho- 
rities there. They had quite enough to 
do to manage that which they already 
possessed. And he doubted very much 
the policy of calling upon this country 
to pay heavy sums for the purpose of 
establishing a great Dominion in that 
part of South Africa. He wanted to 
know, if this country was to be occupied, 
how the funds for military occupation 
and civil government were to be ~ro- 
vided? If the idea was to settle the 
country, no doubt it was desirable that 
that should be done. It might be most 
desirable, if it were possible, to settle 
steady agricultural British Colonists; but 
he did not believe that they would be 
able to compete with the Dutch. For 
real hard-working qualities the Dutch 
settler was, as arule, very much superior 
to what was well known in South Africa 
—the loafing British speculator. If he 
could see any prospect of British Colo- 
nization in that country, he should be 
delighted to see it carried out; but he 
knew that, of all the countries in the 
world, land jobbing was carried on in a 
very extravagant style, much more so 
than farming. Therefore, he very much 
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doubted whether there was any pros- 
pect of real and genuine British colo- 
nization being effected. However, he 
would conclude his remarks, as he began, 
by admitting that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were placed in an extremely 
difficult position, and probably it might 
be impossible for them to bind this 
country definitely to any permanent 
policy in the matter. All he now wanted 
was that they should tell the Committee, 
in the best way they could, what they 
proposed to do in regard to South Africa 
during the next six months, and where 
they proposed to get the money to carry 
on their policy. He would move the re- 
duction of the Vote by the amount of the 
war expenditure in Bechuanaland, in 
order to elicit an explanation on the sub- 
ject from the Government ; and if, upon 
the general question, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could not give a definite de- 
cision and explanation, he at least hoped 
they would tell the Committee how they 
intended to decide the matters at issue 
between Sir Hercules Robinson and Sir 
Charles Warren. He had expressed a 
strong opinion that Sir Charles Warren 
was not the man to maintain British 
authority in South Africa. On the other 
hand, Sir Hercules Robinson was a 
very experienced administrator; a safe, 
steady, reliable man, in whose hands 
the interests of this country were pretty 
safe. With all deference to the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government, he firmly 
believed that if they intended to persist 
in Sir Charles Warren remaining in 
South Africa, and suffered the authority 
of Sir Hercules Robinson to be set at 
defiance, nothing of a prudent or satis- 
factory character would be done. On 
the other hand, he asked the Govern- 
ment not to listen to one side of the 
question only—to declarations of views 
which were falsely called the public opi- 
nion of this country, but which were 
really the result of the agitation of a 
few newspapers, which had not only 
placed Sir Hercules Robinson in a false 
position, but would tend to absolve him 
from all future responsibility should un- 
foreseen liabilities be incurred by this 
country. All this would inevitably place 
the British taxpayer in a more difficult 
and anomalous position than he (Sir 
George Campbell), for one, was pre- 
pared to face. He begged to move the 
reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£360,000. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £3,038,000, be 
nted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
9 Provisions, Forage, Fuel, Transport and 
other Services, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1886.’’—(Sir George Camp- 


bell.) 


Sm ROBERT FOWLER (Loxrp 
Mayor)'said, he had been very glad to 
hear some of the remarks which had 
fallen from his hon. Friend in reference 
to the territories in South Africa. He 
understood that, at last, although his 
hon. Friend was opposed to the annexa- 
tion of some parts of South Africa, he 
had arrived at the conclusion that it 
was necessary for the interests of this 
country to take possession of Zululand. 
He had been glad to hear that remark 
from hishon. Friend. He thought they 
must all feel that the time had come 
when it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to take some action with regard to 
that unfortunate country. The country 
had been placed in its present difficult 
position owing to incessant changes of 
ed and the course pursued by Her 

ajesty’s Government, for which he 
thought both sides of the House were 
jointly responsible. In the first place, 
when his right hon. Friends were in 
Office last they overthrew the power of 
Cetewayo. The result of that proceed- 
ing had been most unfortunate. Had 
it not been for the overthrow of the 

wer of Cetewayo he believed that the 

ransvaal would not have been in the 
position it now occupied, and that their 
policy in South Africa would not have 
had sych disastrous effects. That was 
the result of the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the Earl of Beaconsfield. When 
the Government of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone) acceded to Office they re- 
stored Cetewayo. He was not prepared 
to find fault with that policy, as he, un- 
fortunately, recommended it at the time ; 
but it proved, in the end, to be an entire 
failure, and, in his humble opinion, they 
were altogether responsible for the state 
of anarchy in which the country had 
been left in consequence. The result 
of their interference in the affairs of 
Zululand had been that one Govern- 
ment overthrew Cetewayo; another Go- 
vernment tried to restore him ; they had 
failed to support him, and nothing but 
anarchy had prevailed ever since. It 
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was now found that the Boers from the 
Transvaal were attempting to occupy 
the country, and the time had arrived 
when the Government of this country 
ought to make themselves fully respon- 
sible for the government of Zululand. 
As far as he could see, there was only 
one course to be pursued, and that was 
to annex the country. He had arrived 
at that conclusion reluctantly, because 
he knew there were many difficul- 
ties connected with it; but there ap- 
peared to be a general feeling in that 
direction on both sides of the House. 
Nobody was anxious for annexation. 
Indeed, hon. Members on both sides of 
the House were desirous that that terri- 
tory should not be extended; but, as 
regarded Zululand, that country was 
placed in such an unfortunate position, 
and they had incurred so many respon- 
sibilities in reference to it, that they 
were left but one course to pursue, and 
that was, as he had already stated, 
to annex it. The course taken by 
the Earl of Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment, and by the Government of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, had 
brought upon Zululand difficulties of 
such a character that there was only one 
way by which they could discharge their 
duties towards that country, and that was 
by making themselves entirely respon- 
sible for its future administration. If 
they failed to do that, the present state 
of anarchy would continue, and the un- 
fortunate state of things now existing 
would go on from bad to worse, until 
some Foreign Power would step in and 
do what they would certainly not like to 
seeanother Powerdo—namely, annex the 
territory themselves. He hoped that his 
right hon. Friends would consider whe- 
ther the time had not come when the only 
course was to annex a country which 
had suffered so much from their hands; 
and however much they might dislike 
that course, and whatever amount of 
expense it would entail upon the country, 
it was the only proper course which fol- 
lowed from their past policy. But, while 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) had commented very 
strongly upon Zululand, he had not 
clearly gathered from the speech of his 
hon. Friend what he would be pre- 
pared to do. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
agreed very much with the views of his 
right hon. Friend. 
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Sr ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) said, he was glad to hear it, 
because he was sorry to say that he dif- 
fered very much from his hon. Friend 
in the other part of his speech about 
Bechuanaland. His hon. Friend seemed 
to have a very low opinion of Sir 
Charles Warren. From that opinion 
he altogether differed. It appeared to 
him that Sir Charles Warren was one 
of the most admirable public servants 
Her Majesty had ever had the good 
fortune to possess. His proceedings 
in Bechuanaland had reflected great 
honour upon himself and upon the Go- 
vernment which he represented, and he 
thought it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment and of the House of Commons to 
support Sir Charles Warren in the 
course he was pursuing. He knew it 
was stated that there had been differ- 
ences of opinion between Sir Charles 
Warren and another eminent public ser- 
vant—Sir Hercules Robinson. He enter- 
tained the highest regard for Sir Her- 
cules Robinson ; he had received great 
kindness personally at the hands of Sir 
Hercules ; but while he fully appreciated 
the ability and great public services of 
Sir Hercules Robinson, it appeared to 
him that if there were differences be- 
tween those two distinguished men, 
then, certainly, Sir Charles Warren had 
been placed in a better position for ac- 
quiring information as to the course 
which ought to be pursued than Sir 
Hercules Robinson. The latter was, no 
doubt, in a difficult position, being the 
Constitutional Governor of the Cape. 
In that capacity he was obliged to take 
heed of the advice of the Ministry of 
the day, and it was very well known 
that the Ministry which happened to be 
in power at the Cape very much fa- 
voured the Dutch Party, by whom they 
had been returned. Moreover, being 
at Cape Town, Sir Hercules Robinson 
could not have that intimate knowledge 
of the affairs of Bechuanaland which an 
officer on the spot must possess. Sir 
Hercules Robinson was, as they all 
knew, a man who had administered the 
government of various great Colonies 
with eminent success, and he had had 
great experience in carrying out Con- 
stitutional Government; but his ex- 
perience in connection with South 
Africa had been confined entirely to 
Cape Town. Sir Hercules Robinson 
had not travelled much in other parts 
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of South Africa—indeed, he could not 
find that Sir Hercules Robinson had 
been out of Cape Colony at all since he 
(Sir Robert Fowler) was last in that 
country. Therefore, he thought that Sir 
Hercules Robinson could: not have the 
same knowledge of the affairs of the in- 
terior of South Africa, and especially of 
the affairs of Bechuanaland, as the dis- 
tinguished man who had been sent out 
upon a special Mission there by the late 
Government. Sir Charles Warren was 
aman who had acquired great expe- 
rience ef the Native Races in South 
Africa. He had witnessed tribal war- 
fare; and it was generally felt by all 
who had paid attention to the subject-— 
certainly by those who had spoken of it 
in that House—that no man was better 
qualified to administer the affairs of 
that Colony than Sir Charles Warren. 
Although Sir Charles Warren was sent 
out by the late Government, he believed 
that the appointment had received the 
universal approval of everybody in this 
country who was interested in the affairs 
of South Africa. Having gone out 
with great prestige, it was for the House 
of Commous to consider what had been 
the result of Sir Charles Warren’s Mis- 
sion. It must be borne in mind that, 
although he had been placed in a very 
difficult position, the general result of 
his administration had been most suc- 
cessful. It had been remarked a short 
time ago, in the debate upon the Af- 
ghanistan Frontier, that the only part 
of the world in which the late Govern- 
ment seemed to be carrying on their 
administration with advantage to the 
country was that part of South Africa in 
which Sir Charles Warren was acting. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell) had stated 
that military officers were apt to be in- 
discreet. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
that what he had meant to say was, that 
when a military officer was indiscreet 
his conduct was apt to be dangerous. 

. Toe CHAIRMAN wished to point 
out that the discussion now taking place 
was not in Order upon the present Vote, 
but ought to be raised upon the Colonial 
Vote. His view was that any comments 
as to the sufficiency of the supply of 
provisions, forage, or upon transport, 
and other services connected with the 
Army, so far as Bechuanaland was con- 
cerned, would be legitimate ; but the 
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very wide questions of Colonial policy 
raised by the discursive speech of the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell), which were now being con- 
tinued by the right hon. Member for the 
City of London (Sir Robert Fowler), 
were altogether beyond the scope of this 
Vote. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) said, he had understood that 
the Vote referred to Bechuanaland, and 
he was prepared to discuss that ques- 
tion. His impression was, that however 
irregular any discussion about Zululand 
might be, any reference to the position 
of affairs in Bechuanaland came legi- 
timately under the Vote. After the 
ruling of the Chairman, he would cer- 
tainly confine his remarks to Bechuana- 
land. He was glad of the opportunity 
of bearing his humble testimony to what 
seemed to him to be the great merits of 
Sir Charles Warren, and he would ex- 
press a hope that his right hon. and 
gallant Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Colonel Stanley) would see 
his way to give to that gallant officer the 
support to which his administration and 
his merits entitled him. There was only 
one other remark he would like to make 
before he sat down, and it was drawn 
from him by the speech of his hon. 
Friend. It might be argued that it would 
be a dangerous thing to involve them- 
selves in any responsibility for main- 
taining the government of Bechuana- 
land, unless they were justified by the 
importance of keeping open the trade 
route. In his opinion that was an object 
of the very highest importance ; it was 
absolutely essential that there should be 
an open route to the interior. If they 
were prepared to maintain their position 
in South Africa at all, they would have 
to make use of that route; and it was, 
therefore, necessary to maintain it and 
protect it, because, if it were destroyed, 
it would be a very great loss to this 
country in many respects. That was 
one of the reasons why he felt that the 
money spent upon Bechuanaland by this 
country was justified by the public in- 
terests involved. That being the case, 
he thought the Committee ought to sup- 
port Sir Charles Warren’s administra- 
tion of affairs there, and should not 
object to it on the ground that it was 
expensive to this country. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he rose 
upon the question of Order. He wished 
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to know whether it would be irregular 
for hon. Members to avail themselves of 
the opportunity, upon this Vote, of ask- 
ing the Government to explain what 
their policy was intended to be in 
Bechuanaland? It was rather important 
to know whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman considered that it would be out 
of Order to discuss the general policy of 
the Government in Bechuanaland, and 
also to understand distinctly whether 
the discussion upon that subject was to 
be stopped ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it was some- 
what difficult tosay what might or what 
might not be discussed under this Vote. 
It was « Vote for provisions, forage, and 
stores, in which there was undoubtedly 
an item for Bechuanaland ; but it would 
be more orderly to contine the discussion 
to the question of provisions, forage, 
and stores. He took some blame to 
himself for not having stopped the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell), for certainly the Vote would 
not justify a lengthened discussion of 
questions relating to the entire Colonial 
policy of the Government. That discus- 
sion, however, could be brought on 
upon subsequent Votes. It would cer- 
tainly not be regular to discuss the large 
question of the Colonial policy of the 
Government in relation to a Military 
Vote for provisions and forage. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
view which he had taken of the ques- 
tion was that the great expenditure in 
connection with the occupation of Bechu- 
analand was the military expendi- 
ture. What he wanted to know was 
how much was likely to be spent ; and it 
would certainly be impossible for the 
Government to give the Committee any 
idea of the amount that was likely to be 
spent, unless they were able to tell the 
Committee the purpose for which they 
proposed to remain in the country. He 
thought that in putting the question in 
that way he had placed himself in 
Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the discus- 
sion upon the general policy of the Go- 
vernment in Bechuanaland might be 
taken on Vote 6, Class V., which was a 
Vote that included money expended 
for administrative acts in connec- 
tion with Bechuanaland and elsewhere. 
All those matters would be much 
more legitimately discussed on Vote 6, 
Class V. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that re- 
ferring again to the question of Order, 
he wished to know whether the Chair- 
man ruled that the question of policy 
did not now come up? 

THE CHAIRMAN : Certainly; that 
is the effect of my ruling. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
under those circumstances he would ap- 
peal to the Government to afford a full 
opportunity for discussing the question 
of policy, especially as he entirely dis- 
agreed in some of the remarks that had 
already been made. This matter oftheir 
Colonial policy in South Africa was a 
very important one, and, therefore, he 
trusted that the Government would 
afford a favourable opportunity for al- 
lowing the whole question to be fully 
discussed. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Colonel Stan ey) said, 
that after the remarks which had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman, he 
wished to remind the Committee that 
these very Votes were postponed the 
other night in order to enable a general 
discussion to be taken. Whether such 
a discussion would be in Order or not 
was another matter. He was far from 
wishing to avoid discussion. He had 
expected that the discussion would have 
been taken on the Military Vote that 
afternoon ; but according to the ruling 
of the Chairman that would be irregular, 
and, therefore, when the other Votes 
camé on he would endeavour to assist 
his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Sir Henry Holland) in bring- 
ing them on at a convenient hour, so as 
to afford, as far as was possible at that 
time of the year, a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for such discussion as might be 
considered necessary. On the other 
hand, the Government were in a posi- 
tion of difficulty. The Committee knew 
very well that it was not only desirable, 
but that it would be absolutely neces- 
sary, to close Supply before long ; but, at 
the same time, the Government would 
not refuse any concession in the way of 
time that would not be unusual or un- 
necessary. He was bound to warn the 
Committee, on the other hand, that it 
would not be his duty to make any 
startling announcement on the part of 
the Government until he had had more 
opportunity of seeing his way. All he 
could say now was that he had no desire 
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subject, and he would see that a fair 

opportunity of considering Vote 6, was 
0 


Sr ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) expressed a hope that the Vote 
would not be taken that evening at an 
inconvenient hour. He would be glad 
if the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would say that, at all events, it would 
not be taken after 10 o’clock in the 
evening. 

Tue SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Howzanp) said, 
that if they could get through the Army 
Votes by a reasonable hour, there would 
be time to take the discussion on Bechu- 
analand. If that could not be done, the 
Government would be ready to take it 
the first thing on Wednesday. He 
trusted, however, that the Army Esti- 
mates might be finished in time for the 
Vote to come on at a reasonably early 
hour. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL hoped 
that, before the Vote was agreed to, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War would answer the limited 
question he had put as to the military 
expenditure. How much did the right 
hon. Gentleman anticipate would be 
spent upon the Expedition to Bechu- 
analand in the course of the next six 
months, and, if the expenditure ex- 
eeded the provision already made, where 
was the extra money to come from ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Smirn) said, he 
would give the best answer he could to 
the question of the hon. Gentleman. He 
entertained a hope that the actual ex- 
penditure would not exceed the amount 
for which provision had been made; 
but it was impossible to say at present. 
The operations were being conducted at 
a very great distance from this country, 
and the communications were neither 
easy nor frequent. He could only say 
that nothing whatever had been pro- 
vided out of the Vote of Credit for the 
operations there, nor was it intended to 
appropriate any portion of that Vote to 
those operations. He was afraid that it 
was impossible for him to give any fur- 
ther answer at present. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL wished to 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the sum of £500,000 already voted had 
been avowedly taken for six months 
only. If there was reason to suppose 
that that would cover the operations for 
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six months, it must be borne in mind 
that the six months would soon be out ; 
and if it was intended to continue mili- 
tary operations longer, more money 
would inevitably be required. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Smrru) said, the hon. Gentleman 
was inviting him to enter into a discus- 
sion which the Chairman had already 
declared to be one of policy, and that 
was out of Order upon the present Vote. 
The statement as to how long the coun- 
try was likely to be occupied would be 
made by the Secretary of State for the 
Cvlonies, and not by himself. All he 
wished to say was this — that, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, the 
expenditure for which this Vote was 
taken would not be exceeded. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether, in regard to the Vote of Credit, 
the right hon. Gentleman considered 
that in the event of a necessity arising 
the Government would be at liberty to 
appropriate any part of it ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Smrrn) said, there was no inten- 
tion of trenching upon the Vote of Credit 
for that purpose. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT pre- 
sumed that when the Colonial Vote 
came on for discussion the whole ques- 
tion of their Colonial policy might be 
gone into? He took it that that would 
be the time for stating the policy of the 
Government, and whether any further 
expenditure was likely to take place ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp) said, that 
was his opinion. The administration of 
Bechuanaland and Zululand would come 
on under Olass V., Vote 7, when the 
whole subject could be discussed. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL intimated 
that he would withdraw his Motion. 


Motion by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Dr. CAMERON said, the subject to 
which he wished to draw attention was 
entirely germane to this Vote for forage 
and provisions. It was a question which 
had formed the subject of an action in 
the Westminster County Court a short 
time ago. It appeared that a man named 
Toomer contracted to supply the War 
Office with 300 tons of hay at 114s. per 
ton. Only 50 tons, however, were ac- 
cepted by the War Office, who refused 
to carry out their contract after part of 
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the hay had been delivered. Litigation 
ensued, and that litigation took place 
in the Westminster County Court; and. 
on the 12th of June, the jury returned 
a verdict against the War Office in 
favour of Toomer, the Judge refusing 
the War Office the right of appeal. A 
clerk from the War Office was reported 
to have produced various documents in 
which it was stated that it was unadvis- 
able to give the contract to any one per- 
son. He would like to know why that 
was considered to be unadvisable? Any 
business man who wished to cbtain a 
certain description of goods by contract 
had only to satisfy himself of two 
things — whether the tender he ac- 
cepted was the lowest tender, and whe- 
ther the person who made the lowest 
tender could give security as to his 
ability to carry out the contract. In 
this case the War Office refused to give 
the whole contract to Toomer. Toomer 
said the reason he did not get it was 
that he had exposed some frauds on a 
previous occasion ; and he hinted, fur- 
ther, that his refusal to be a party to 
acts of bribery was the cause of his being 
dealt with in a summary manner. As 
he had said, Toomer offered to supply 
the whole 300 tons at 114s. a-ton; but 
he only got a contract for 50 tons. Ac- 
cording to the evidence of Mr. Tupp, 
the rest of the hay was contracted for at 
a price 16s. per ton higher. One hun- 
dred tons were verbally contracted for 
at 130s. per ton, and the verbal contract 
was confirmed on the following day. The 
reason assigned for accepting acontract at 
a higher figure than that at which Toomer 
offered to supply the hay was that the 
authorities at Woolwich were very press- 
ing in their demands. Evidence was 
given, on the trial of the case, that the 
market price on the day on which the 
contract was entered into was only 105s. 
per ton for hay delivered within a cer- 
tain radius of the market, and that 5s. 
extra per ton would have covered the 
cost of cartage, and, therefore, that 
Toomer only asked for a moderate profit 
when he proposed 114s. per ton. But 
when the contract was rejected an action 
was brought against Toomer for 122s. 
per ton; and Mr. Tupp said that the 
contract ultimately entered into for the 
larger portion of the hay was at the rate 
of 130s. per ton. He (Dr. Cameron) 
thought that that was a very fishy trans- 
action. The contract, they were told, 
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was a verbal contract. Why was it a 
verbal contract? Before the Committee 
which sat last year, Mr. Nepean—the 
gentleman in whose office the contract 
was said to have been arranged—and 
Mr. Tupp himself, gave evidence that 
never, where it could otherwise be ar- 
ranged, should a contract be verbal, 
but that a contract should always be a 
written contract wherever it was pos- 
sible. It would be proved from the 
general regulations of the War Office 
that that was so, and that if any con- 
tract was made verbally it should at 
once be reported to the War Office. He 
might be told, perhaps, that this con- 
tract was not made verbally, but was 
simply arranged verbally ; but that was 
a distinction without a difference. The 
Auditor General objected to certain con- 
tracts last year on the ground that they 
had been entered into verbally; and 
the Committee to which he had referred 
found fault, on similar grounds, with 
the laxity with which contracts were 
entered into not only by the War Office, 
but by other Departments. He had 
stated that, in the course of Toomer’s 
trial, the most palpable suggestions of 
bribery were made. Anyone looking 
into the matter would see the extent to 
which suggestions of bribery were 
bandied about, and that when Mr. 
Nepean was before the Committee he 
gave as a reason for buying the hay 
that it was in order to escape the super- 
vision of Woolwich, there being a ring 
there, and that some of the officials had 
been got at at Woolwich. That was not 
the only instance of this sort of charge. 
If they spoke to officers who had an inti- 
mate knowledge of this Department 
they would be told by them of their 
suspicions as to bribery in certain quar- 
ters. The other day he got a letter from 
a contractor, regarding whose contract 
the Committee upstairs had found it 
necessary to inquire last year. This 
gentleman spoke of the ‘‘ring” or 
“‘swing”’ outside of which no person 
could hope to compete successfully ; and 
he offered, if he and others were afforded 
protection, to come forward and disclose 
the state of things which the contractors 
alleged to exist in regard to their trade. 
At the present moment, or very recently, 
a trial was going on at York in which 
some fraudulent contractors were con- 
cerned, and in that case an extensive 
system of bribery was exposed, which 
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had exercised a most pernicious effect, 
as far as the interests of the Army were 
concerned. It came out that the con- 
tractor only supplied enough oats to 
give two feeds to the horses, when they 
were entitled to three. The meat for 
the men was dealt out in the same 
manner, and, instead of giving 18 lbs., 
by bribery, the contractor succeeded in 
giving only 12 lbs.; in addition to 
which, the meat was of an abominable 
quality, and mostly bull beef. John 

hipchase, a journeyman butcher, gave 
interesting evidence as to the stuff 
palmed off upon the soldiers. The wit- 
ness was asked to state the condition in 
which the meat was. He was asked— 
‘When you first saw it, was it dressed?” 
In reply, the witness stated that when 
he first saw the meat some of it was 
laid out dressed—some of it had been 
dressed in the country, and some of the 
beasts had been fetched away in the 
carts, dead. Some of them only wanted 
sticking ; and as they were stuck their 
last breath went out. He was interro- 
gated as to the frequency with which 
that occurred, and he stated that it some- 
times occurred five times a-week. When 
asked as to the cause of the death ‘of 
the animals-—what it was generally—he 
replied that it was sometimes milk 
fever, sometimes mouth complaint, some 
of the animals burst themselves, and 
some had what was called a turnip in 
their throats. Examined as to the whole- 
someness of the meat, he stated that he 
should not like to eat it; and certainly 
he (Dr. Cameron) was inclined to agree 
with John Chipchase’s view of the matter. 
He had only adduced this case to illus- 
trate the sort of contractors with whom 
the authorities had to deal as Army 
contractors, and the absolute necessity 
for dealing with them in a most busi- 
ness-like and above-board fashion. He 
had mentioned the letter of the con- 
tractor, alleging that the authorities 
were open to bribery. The Director of 
Contracts, on being examined before the 
Committee, admitted that he had sus- 
pected certain officials at Woolwich, 
whom it was not difficult to identify. 
He believed that most of the Committee 
thought, as he (Dr. Cameron) certainly 
did, that the Director of Contracts re- 
ferred to a particular officer, who had 
since been promoted; but he thought 
the fact of that gentleman’s promotion 
showed that their suspicions in that 
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case were wrong. One contractor, who was 
defended by Mr. Nepean, at the expense 
of this officer, had since been struck off 
the list of contractors, which certainly 
told rather against that particular in- 
dividual. It proved to him (Dr. Cameron) 
that the matter ought to be probed to 
the bottom, and that there should not 
be constant attempts to burke any dis- 
cussion or inquiry in regard to it. It 
would be necessary to go into the whole 
question in order to rectify thesystem. He, 
therefore, intended to move a reduction 
of the Vote, of which he had given No- 
tice, in order that he might fully im- 
press upon the Government the point 
which he wished to raise. He, there- 
fore, proposed to reduce the sum for 
provisions by £10,000, and the sum for 
forage by £20,000; and he thought he 
could show that in the contracts en- 
tered into the country had lost £10,000 
on the contract for flour, and £20,000 
on the contract for hay. In respect of 
those two items—the flour purchased 
for the Army in Egypt amounted to 70 
days’ supply ; and he asked the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War to the facts he 
— to lay before the Committee, 

ecause he was certain that, as a man 
well acquainted with business proceed- 
ings, and the manner in which a busi- 
ness contract ought to be carried out, 
the right hon. Gentleman would be of 
opinion that the course pursued in this 
matter was absolutely indefensible. 
There were 75 cases of flour purchased 
for the Army in Egypt, and sent out in 
five different consignments, which con- 
sisted of six different brands. The first 
was sent out in the Austria on the 24th 
of July. On the 2ist of August, Sir 
John Adye sent it home, saying that it 
was utterly unfit for use, and never ap- 
peared to have been good. On the 7th 
of September, the Arethusa took out an- 
other consignment, and Sir John Adye 
reported that it was in no better condi- 
tion. He said that the flour taken by 
that ship was utterly destroyed, and that 
the greater portion had arrived in hard 
solid blocks. The entire contents of a 
sack, in many cases, were a hard un- 
broken lump. Other witnesses described 
the flour as being in the form of lumps, 
like pillars of plaster of Paris. A tele- 
gram had been sent to Sir John Adye, 
saying that the flour had been selected 
especially for its keeping qualities, that 
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it was shipped in good condition. and 
had had its bulk samples examined. A 
baker was allowed to attempt to utilize 
the flour for baking purposes by mix- 
ing it with flour purchased on the 
spot; but it was found to be abso- 
lutely worthless, and the whole lot was 
sold for the purpose of converting it 
into starch. Now, there was no article 
in the whole list of articles sent out in 
regard to which the Government ought 
to have had more experience than flour. 
The Navy was constantly in the habit 
of sending out flour to hot climates, and 
the authorities knew exactly the kind of 
flour which would keep, and the Com- 
missariat officers were in the habit of 
making contracts all over the world in 
order to secure good flour for the use of 
the Army. Then, again, the authorities 
ought to have been warned against the 
kind of flour sent out in this case, be- 
cause the flour sent out by the same De- 
partment in the Chinese War had gone 
wrong. The Naval authorities had not 
been consulted in the matter. The Com- 
missariat General’s advice was not taken. 
He recommended one course, and an en- 
tirely different course was adopted. The 
flour was bought through the means ofa 
broker instead of being bought by the 
skilled officials of the Department. That 
was the most absurd manner of conduct- 
ing business ever heard of. The broker 
who purchased the flour received a com- 
mission of 1} percent. When contracts 
for provisions were made through the 
Commissariat the contracts themselves 
contained the most stringent provisions. 
When a contract was made for flour for 
use in hot climates the contractor was 
required to guarantee that it was of a 
quality that would keep. But in the 
case to which he referred no stipulation 
of the kind was made. The regular 
course of buying from a broker was de- 
scribed by the Director of Contracts. 
He said— 

“ The Department sent fora sample, and when 
the sample was approved the broker was ordered 
to buy at a certain price on condition that the 
bulk agreed with the sample.”’ 


One would think that it was of some 
little importance, under such circum- 
stances, to see the sample and compare 
it with the bulk. That was a very ele- 
mentary proposition which would com- 
mand universal consent ; but in the pur- 
chases made by the War Office it would 
appear that the authorities never suw the 
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samples at all except in one case out of 
the six brands ordered. There were six 
different brands of flour purchased, and 
in only one instance was the sample sub- 
mitted to the Director of Contracts, or 
the Director of Supplies and Transports, 
and in that case the sample consisted of 
a very few ounces which had been so 
kept and kicked about the office that 
when it was wanted for analysis the 
chemist said it was altogether unfit for 
the purpose. No other sample of the 
remaining four consignments was ex- 
amined by the War Office officials. 
More samples were said to have been 
taken, but they were not submitted to 
the War Office, and when they were 
wanted for purposes of comparison 
with the flour which turned out to be 
bad they were not forthcoming. He 
was told that in purchasing flour 
it was most important to analyze it in 
order to ascertain what percentage of 
moisture it contained. Mr. Lawson, the 
Assistant Director of Supplies, told the 
Committee that that course was not 
pursued in this case, and that there had 
been no analysis made or estimate taken 
in order to ascertain what per centage of 
moisture there was in the flour sent in. 
A certificate, however, was given which 
was to the effect that the flour was in 
good condition when shipped ; but, as a 
matter of fact, that certificate was not 
from any Government official, but from 
persons employed in the docks who were 
employes ot the Dock Company. The 
Government broker who bought the 
flour was, as he had said, paid by com- 
mission; but there was no stipulation 
whatever with him that he should not 
purchase his own goods. It appeared 
that in this case he was not an importer 
of flour, and, therefore, it was possible 
that such a stipulation might have been 
unnecessary ; but there was an importer 
of oats on commission for the Govern- 
ment who was in a very different posi- 
tion, and there was nothing to prevent 
that broker from buying his own oats at 
the market price and getting the Go- 
vernment commission for purchasing 
them. He'was told that there was no- 
thing to prevent an individual in that 
position from obtaining a commission as 
seller as well as buyer. In no case was 
the transaction conducted in a business- 
like way or in such a way as an import- 
ant Government contract ought to be 
carried out. He was told that the loss 
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in this instance had not been very great, 
as the Government had managed to 
make a good sale of the starch into 
which the flour was converted in Egypt. 
But when the difficulty was to get 
through the work of furnishing supplies 
for the Army as rapidly as possible, 
surely that was not a time for exporting 
flour from England for the purpose of 
converting it into starch in Egypt. The 
direct loss in money, besides what was 
realized from the flour afterwards, might 
be considered also in conjunction with 
the freight, and the good flour on the 
spot that was lost in trying to mix it 
with the bad flour imported; and, in 
this case, there had been a direct loss 
upon this particular item of the sum by 
which he proposed to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote—namely, £10,000. He 
made the Government a present of the 
freight. All this business was simply 
the result of blundering, and blundering 
of the grossest kind. The Navy had 
sent out a quantity of flour by way of 
testing it, and it answered perfectly 
well. Moreover, Australian flour was 
sent out, and it also kept well in the 
Egyptian climate. The blundering was 
of the most unmitigated kind ; but, not- 
withstanding all the exposure about 
Egypt, the same broker had been em- 
ployed to conduct their contracts for the 
Soudan. In regard to the hay, a con- 
tractor at Liverpool contracted for up- 
wards of 2,000 tons of hay, and received 
for it upwards of £20,000 sterling. 
There were differents contracts entered 
into at short intervals at different prices, 
and there was a great diversity of evi- 
dence between the Director of Contracts 
and the Director of Supplies and Trans- 
ports as to who was responsible for the 
contracts. The Director of Contracts 
claimed that he was only responsible for 
one contract, and that, with regard to the 
other contracts, the Department of Sup- 
plies and Transports entered into them, 
and not himself. Evidence was given 
that, with regard to the first contract, 
which was to be for prime upland hay, 
no stipulation as to its age was made. 
The words “old hay” did not appear 
in the contract at all. There was a lame 
explanation of the omission; but it was 
admitted that the proper thing to have 
inserted would have been the word 
‘*‘old,” especially as the dispute after- 
wards arose on that particular point. 
The hay was inspected by a Commissa- 
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riat officer; but it was not inspected by 
a Commissariat officer appointed by the 
Department, but by one appointed by 
the General Officer of the district. The 
Commissariat officer of the Department 
was at the time occupied with duties at 
Chester which took up his entire time. 
That officer had been obliged to work 
Saturdays and Sundays, early and late, 
and even then was only able to make 
one or two perfunctory visits to the place 
where the hay was to be compressed and 
delivered. That officer, although not 
an officer of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment, was in constant communication 
with the Director of Supplies and Trans- 
ports. The price of the hay was high ; 
most of it was bought at £9 per ton. It 
was felt that that price required some 
justification, and the Director of Con- 
tracts and the Director of Supplies and 
Transports were asked how it was that 
they accounted for the price. The an- 
swer was that it was very easy to account 
for it, because as fast as the hay was 
bought it was taken away to be pressed, 
and was delivered pressed, the cost of 
pressing being set down at £2 a-ton. It 
was said that 30s. per ton at least would 
have to be allowed as a general charge 
for pressing; but it so happened that 
fault was found with the way in which 
this particular hay was pressed, and 
some evidence was taken as to the cost 
of pressing it in a perpetual hay-press- 
ing machine. The Woolwich authori- 
ties sent up a tabulated statement of the 
cost which would have been incurred by 
adopting that plan, and, instead of 
amounting to 30s. a-ton, it was found 
to be only 4s. a-ton when done by a 
perpetual hay-pressing machine. Mr. 
Cousins —the contractor who sold the 
hay to the Government—stated that it 
was purchased from 100 different sources; 
but out of all the Reports upon it which 
eame before the Committee there was 
only one that was favourable. One 
portion appeared to have been good, 
and was approved of; but the rest was 
condemned in the strongest and most 
unqualified terms by everyone who gave 
evidence in regard to it. If it were ne- 
cessary, he would quote what the diffe- 
rent officers had stated on the subject; 
what the Commissariat General said ; 
what a subsequent Commissariat General 
said; what all the Assistant Commissariat 
Generals said ; how it was criticized by 
the principal Veterinary officers; and 
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also the opinion of Cavalry officers and 
others, who gave a written or verbal opi- 
nion upon the subject. To make the 
matter short, he might say that there 
was no question, from the evidence given 
before the Committee, that the hay was, 
to a very large extent, mildewed, rotten, 
full of rushes, and moss, and lowland 
meadow grasses. 500 tons of the hay 
were condemned at Liverpool and sold 
at a great loss, so utterly unfit was it 
for service even at home. A quantity 
of it was used as forage for mules. That 
did not pass through the accounts as 
having been lost; and other portions 
were utilized as bedding for horses, 
some of it having been actually sent out 
to Egypt as bedding, although the 
straw of that country could be obtained 
for very much less money. One thing 
was perfectly certain—that the whole of 
this hay, with the single exception of 
one lot which was favourably reported 
upon—the whole of this £20,000 worth 
of hay was entirely unfit for the pur- 
pose for which it was bought—namely, 
for forage for horses; and yet the 
contractor was complimented for the 
manner in which he had performed 
his contract, and he was a gentleman 
who held Army contracts to the extent of 
£1,200 per month. There was one point 
upon which he—the Army contractor— 
and Mr. Nepean differed. Mr. Cousins 
stated—‘‘That at a recent interview 
he had had with Mr. Nepean, that gen- 
tleman had complimented and defended 
him.’’ But Mr. Nepean denied that any- 
thing of the kind had occurred. The late 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance (Mr. 
Brand) told them the other night that 
he had from the first admitted that the 
flour was bad, and that the hay was bad. 
If such an admission was present in the 
mind of the hon. Member he had cer- 
tainly managed to conceal it to a con- 
siderable extent. During the evidence 
given before the Committee every at- 
tempt was made to defend the contracts 
until a very late period in the investi- 
gation. The Committee were told that 
the hay had been packed in wet weather, 
and a table was sent in showing the 
number of wet days which occurred at 
Liverpool while the hay was been com- 
pressed. They were told that the hay 
had been deteriorated in consequence of 
its exposure to the Egyptian climate ; 
and it was only under the pressure of 
cross-examination that the Committee 
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were able to obtain an admission that 
the wet weather in England and the dry 
weather in Egypt could not account for 
rushes, moss, and lowland meadow 
grasses forming so large a portion of the 
hay. They were told that no steps had 
been taken for the recovery of the 
£20,000 which had been paid to the man 
who had sent in rubbishing materials 
that were not at all in accordance with 
his contract. They were told that it was 
not until a comparatively late period 
that the officials obtained any knowledge 
of the matter; that when the disclosures 
came out before the Committee the mat- 
ter was looked into, and that it had 
been resolved to await the result of the 
Committee’s Report. As a matter of fact, 
the Committee never did report; but, 
on thecontrary, their inquiry was burked. 
They were now told that Mr. Cousins 
had been struck off the list of contractors; 
but that could only have been a month 
or two before he gave evidence at the 
very latest. Up to that time he had 
been enjoying permanent contracts to 
the tune of £1,200 a-month. He (Dr. 
Cameron) wished to know whether any- 
thing further was to be done? It ap- 
peared to him that there could not be 
the smallest doubt that the hay was not 
up to the contract. It was not prime 
upland hay of the best quality; and it 
appeared to him that it was the duty 
of the Government, under such cireum- 
stances, to bring an action against the 
contractor for the recovery of the money 
which had been pail to him under false 
pretences. The true facts of the case 
would then be brought out in all their 
nakedness, and the whole transaction 


would be then exposed, as in Toomer’s ; 


case, and in the case of the York con- 
tractor. He believed that this was a very 
much worse case than that of Toomer, or 
of the York contractor, in both of which 
the Government had instituted an in- 
quiry. There was no question about 
the villainous quality of the hay sup- 
plied as prime upland hay; and he would 
ask the Committee not to inflict the loss 
of £20,000, incurred by this transaction, 
on the country until at least some at- 
tempt was made to make the contractor 
refund the money which he had wrong- 
fully received. 

Tae SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Guy Dawnay) said, 
that some of the cases tu which reference 
had been made could not be gone into. 
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One case was still sub judice, and therefore 
it would be improper to give an opinion 
uponit; and another—thecase of Toomer 
—had already been decided,and decided 
againstthe War Office,in the Westminster 
County Court. In the latter case, the 
hay was not rejected as bad, but because 
it was required for a particular purpose 
for which it was not fitted. There was 
a considerable amount of clover in the 
hay, which prevented its being used for 
pressing ; while, in the second place, the 
majority of the bales were of the wrong 
size and shape, and would not fit the 
pressing machine. The Government, 
therefore, refused to take it, and it be- 
came necessary to issue fresh tenders for 
hay. During the interval the market 
price had gone up considerably, and that 
which was purchased to replace the hay 
returned was bought at a considerably 
enhanced price. As regarded the hay 
and flour sent out to Egypt in 1882, 
and to which reference had again been 
made, he was still of the same opinion 
as that which he had expressed some 
weeks ago—that both the hay and the 
flour were bad. There could be no 
doubt that both were of an inferior 
quality and unfit to be used. The loss, 
however, was not in reality so great as 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. Came- 
ron) supposed. The quantity of hay 
sent out from Liverpool during the Egyp- 
tian War was 978 tons, and of that 
amount over 400 tons had to be used for 
purposes other than of forage, entailing 
a loss upon the country of £8,200. The 
real cause of this loss was the inade- 
quacy of the inspection. Unfortunately 
it was impossible for one Commissariat 
officer to travel through an enormous 
extent of country in order to inspect the 
hay in every instance, and to see that 
the article thus inspected was that which 
was actually compressed afterwards and 
sent. If they wished to prevent such 
regrettable incidents, in the future, the 
only remedy that he could see was to 
augment the number of the officers of 
the Commissariat Department. As to 
the flour, the loss entailed upon the 
country was much less than the hon. 
Member for Glasgow had mentioned. 
The absolute loss in the difference of 
price at which the flour was bought and 
sold did not exceed £6,000; but the fact 
still remained that the country had sus- 
tained injury in consequence of the infe- 
riority ofthe flour sent out. 1,945,472 lbs, 
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of flour were sent out to Egypt, and of 
that quantity 1,349,390 lbs. were proved 
to be of inferior quality, and could only 
be utilized for starch. It had been shown 
that it was a mistake to suppose that 
because flour was good in one part of 
Africa it was bound to be good in an- 
other. Hé could only attribute the 
fact that such views had ever been en- 
tertained to the geographical ignorance 
which existed upon the subject. He 
had himself been in both parts of that 
continent, and it was a mistake to eup- 
= that because a certain kind of flour 

ept satisfactorily in the Transvaal or 
in Zululand, which was as regarded the 
coast line a most sub-tropical country, 
that it would answer equally well in the 
dry climate of the Suodan. The War 
Department recognized that errors had 
been committed, and it would take the 
lesson to heart and see that they did 
not occur again. 

Mr. BRAND said, it had not been 
necessary for the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Dr. Cameron) to quote the evi- 
dence given before the Committee, be- 
cause the hon. Gentleman knew very 
well that ever since that Committee sat, 
he (Mr. Brand) had admitted, both to 
the hon. Member and publicly in that 
House, that there were cases in which 
there had been a failure on the part of the 
War Department. But when the hon. 
Member spoke of the hay and flour, a dis- 
tinction ought to be drawn. The first 
consignment of flour was the only lot 
about which complaint could be made; 
and in the case of the hay, only one con- 
signment went bad—namely, a consign- 
ment bought at Liverpool, and no part 
of it was ever delivered to the troops 
during the campaign. He, therefore, 
wished to make these two reservations 
because they were facts. No doubt, a 
portion of the flour sent from this coun- 
try went bad; but there was flour at 
hand to serve the purposes for which it 
was required, and some of the officers 
connected with the Expeditionary Force 
were of opinion that after the experience 
they had now gained it was impossible 
for any flour, sent out by ship to Egypt, 
to be delivered in that country in a good 
condition, and that it would be neces- 
sary, in future, to have recourse to local 
supplies. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Glasgow had gone into the case placed 
before the Select Committee in regard 
to the manner, mode, and method in 
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which the flour was purchased. He (Mr. 
Brand) was speaking in the presence of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
who, he thought, would corroborate what 
he said from his own knowledge— 
namely, that the flour purchased by the 
War Department, and consigned to 
Egypt, was purchased in the same way 
that all such purchases were conducted, in 
the City, for foreign countries. It was the 
custom to employ brokers of well known 
respectability who possessed a good name 
in the City, and to buy by sample. He 
admitted that, as far as possible, it was 
desirable to follow the sample and to 
examine some portion of the bulk in 
order to see whether it was the same as 
the sample. Still, it was out of the ques- 
tion to do that in every instance; and, 
on the whole, the best plan was to trust 
to the high character of the men they em- 
ployed, and in that way to act upon the 
system adopted by the leading commer- 
cial firms in the City. His hon. Friend 
had not been quite correct in his state- 
ment with regard to the loss upon the 
Army flour; but he did not wish to 
make any particular point of it. He be- 
lieved, however, that the loss had been 
£6,000, instead of £10,000 us stated by 
his hon. Friend. He would, however, pass 
by that subject with the single remark 
that they had now heard quite enough 
upon the question of the the flour sent 
out to Egyptduringthe war. He would 
like, however, to say a few words on the 
other question—nantely, that of the hay. 
As to the supply of hay, he had to point 
out that there was nothing more difficult 
than to supply an Expeditionary Force 
sent out from this country with that 
article. After hearing the evidence 
given before the Select Committee, he 
had come to the conclusion that it would 
be impossible for the War Department 
to trust, in any way, to contractors for 
its supply, and the only way to meet the 
difficulty would be by extending the Go- 
vernment depots for the purchase and 
storage and pressing of hay. It was de- 
sirable that they should get out of the 
system adopted at Woolwich, and have 
places for pressing hay in different parts 
of the country, and for developing, if 
possible, the supply at certain centres. 
The hon. Member for Glasgow had 
strongly condemned the late Govern- 
ment for having foreborne to prosecute 
a particular contractor. Now, that case 
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had occupied his attention, more espe- 
cially after the evidence given before the 
Committee. He had inquired into it 
carefully, and he would tell the hon. 
Gentleman that if, by any possible 
means, he could have seen his way to 
recommend the Secretary of State to pro- 
secute the contractor he would have done 
so. He thought the hon. Member would 
fully believe that statement when he re- 
membered that under the same Admi- 
nistration there had been the prosecution 
now going on at York, which he hoped 
would do a great deal of good in these 
matters, and there had also been the 
prosecution of the man Toomer. In point 
of fact, their reason for not taking pro- 
ceedings in the other case was that they 
found they had no legal case against the 
contractor. The contractor had delivered 
the hay, according to his contract, to this 
extent. There was a clause in the con- 
tract which declared that the hay was to 
be subjected to the inspection of a Com- 
missariat officer, and that it was to be 
passed by him. This hay was inspected 
by the Commissariat officer and was 
passed by him, and there could be no 
manner of doubt that if the War Depart- 
ment had prosecuted the contractor they 
would not have been able to have ob- 
tained a verdict. He would pass from 
this matter, and would merely refer, in 
a few words, to the case of Toomer, which 
had been mentioned by the hon. Gentle- 
man. The facts of the case were these. 
The hon. Gentleman had addressed one 
or two questions to him upon the sub- 
ject, and he had informed him privately 
to advise Toomer to defend his case in 
Court, so that any allegation he was said 
to have made as to fraud or bribery in 
regard to any person whatsoever might 
be exposed. The hay supplied by Toomer 
was not according to contract, and it was 
accordingly rejected. The Department 
then purchased as against the contract 
with Toomer, and as the contractor re- 
fused to pay the difference an action was 
brought against him. Toomer defended 
the case. The hon. Gentleman said that 
the verdict went against the War Office. 
No doubt that was so; but it did not 
prove that the verdict was right, and, 
in his (Mr. Brand’s) opinion, the verdict 
was against the facts of the case. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he had not 
raised that question. 

Mr. BRAND said, his only object in 
mentioning the case was to point out the 
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difficulties in which the War Depart- 
ment were placed in endeavouring to 
secure good supplies for the troops. 
They had rejected this supply because it 
was not according to contract, and be- 
cause the hay was not of proper size; 
but the verdict was against them, and 
the jury evidently thought that, whether 
it was of proper size or not, the War 
Office ought to have taken it. The facts 
in regard to the purchase were these, 
and he would give them to the Commit- 
tee as concisely as he could. Onthe7th 
of March, in the present year, a contract 
was completed for 200 tons of hay with 
one firm, and for 250 tons of hay with 
two other firms. The hay came in very 
slowly, and as there was great pressure 
for a supply, Toomer was asked to send 
in a tender for 300 tons. On the 10th 
of March there were only 18 tons in 
store, and very great pressure was being 
used to procure a further supply on ac- 
count of the Expedition to the Soudan. 
Toomer was pressed for 50 tons to go on 
with, and those were the 50 tons the 
hon. Gentleman had alluded to. They 
might have been bought under a verbal 
contract under pressure; but the con- 
tract was accepted and passed. On the 
13th of March 114 tons were contracted 
for at 121s. per ton, and other tenders 
were accepted for 100 tons at 127s. per 
ton, 200 at 132s. per ton, and 100 at 
137s. per ton. He quite admitted that 
the market price was 105s. 6d.; but the 
Government were obliged to accept the 
higher terms on account of the emer- 
gency of the case, the difficulties they 
were under, and the great pressure that 
existed for a supply. Unfortunately, 
the authorities at Woolwich were in the 
hands of a limited number of contrac- 
tors; and all he could say in regard to 
this and the other cases quoted by the 
hon. Gentleman was that the only 
remedy was to keep out of that limited 
area of supply, and to establish further 
Government depots. He believed that 
at the time the contract was entered into 
with Toomer the War Office did the 
best thing they could under the circum- 
stances, and it was not their fault if the 
hay supplied was of an inferior quality. 
They had prosecuted the contractor for 
his default, and he held that the verdict 
given by the jury in the case was entirely 
wrong. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was not quite 
satisfied with the explanation which had 
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just been given by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Brand). So 
far as the explanation of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the present Surveyor General of 
Ordnance (Mr. Guy Dawnay) was con- 
cerned, he would only say that it tended 
to support the contention of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron). The hon. Gentleman, to a 
certain extent, disclaimed any responsi- 
bility for transactions which occurred 
before the advent of the present Govern- 
ment; and, therefore, it was natural for 
his hon. Friend who had just spoken 
to offer an explanation on behalf of the 
late Government, who were responsiblein 
these particular cases. He thought they 
should dismiss altogether the question 
as to the amount of loss; whether it 
might have been £5,000, £6,000, or 
£10,000. The question rather was, who 
was responsible for the loss? because 
he believed the circumstances to which 
his hon. Friend alluded, and which 
would be fully in the recollection of the 
Joint Committee on which both he and 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Guy Dawnay) 
had sat—he believed those circumstances 
pointed to the unsatisfactory mode in 
which the Government Business was 
carried on in regard to supply and 
demand in connection with the require- 
ments of the Public Departments. It 
might be a popular delusion, but he 
could say that it was a delusion most 
generally shared in, that in regard to a 
very large class of these contracts there 
were means taken by corruption to 
secure advantages at the expense of the 
country. He believed that there had 
been a number of instances in the trans- 
actions which had taken place in which 
goods had been accepted and sent out 
which were afterwards found to be of 
inferior quality. No such transactions 
could possibly take place in connection 
with any private administration. Why 
was it that these things occurred? The 
fact was that the Government had a 
number of officials, who, he was afraid, 
in some cases, allowed themselves to be 
tampered with in connection with these 
contracts. His hon. Friend (Mr. Guy 
Dawnay) had alluded to the question of 
flour. In the first instance, he supposed 
his hon. Friend assumed that there 
had been no blame in regard to that 
flour. [Mr. Guy Dawwnay dissented. } 
His hon. Friend shook his head, but he 
said that the flour was bought upon 
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certain samples, and was sent out. It 
was admitted that it was badly sent out; 
but it was asserted that it was not the 
flour that was at fault, but the condi- 
tions of climate and transport which led 
to the injury rather than the badness of 
the flour. Was that so or not? Was 
it a fact that this particular flour was 
sent out under such conditions of climate 
and transport as necessarily to render it 
unfit to be used when it reached its 
destination ? He understood that Ameri- 
ean and Australian flour, which had 
been sent out under the same cunditions, 
was found fit to be used, and that asser- 
tion had not been contradicted. He 
had, therefore, the greatest doubt as to 
the correctness of the belief of the hon. 
Gentleman that it was impossible to send 
out flour to those hot climates without 
exposing it to the risk of destruction. 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Guy Dawwnay) said, 
what he had stated was this—that the 
brands of flour sent out to Egypt were 
brands grown in a moist climate, which 
were bound to go bad when they were 
sent over for use in a very hot and dry 
climate. Any flour grown in America 
under the same conditions, if sent out 
to Egypt, in the same way, would also 
go bad, and was bound to go bad. 

Mr. RYLANDS could only say, then, 
that that kind of flour ought not to be 
sent out at all, and he could not under- 
stand why it wassent. Was the Director 
of Supplies so ignorant as not to know 
the kind of flour that would keep in hot 
climates? He would not say that the 
information given by the hon. Gentle- 
man was not correct; but why was it 
that this kind of flour was sent? Ifa 
wrong kind of flour was sent out some- 
body must be responsible. The com- 
plaint he made in regard to these Go- 
vernment transactions was that when 
there were blunders committed and 
losses incurred the country had to pay 
for them, and yet it was impossible to 
put their hand upon anybody who was 
responsible. He had known cases occur, 
over and over again, in Government 
Departments, which in a private adminis- 
tration would have led to the immediate 
discharge of the offender; but which in 
these Government Departments only 
brought about a mild reprimand, pro- 
bably followed, shortly afterwards, by 
promotion. He could mention cases 
which had occurred in the Navy, and in 
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other Departments, in which great loss | 


and great injury had been sustained by 
the country, and after considerable in- 
quiry blame was attached to a certain 
individual, but he was let off with a 
slight reprimand which was soon for- 
gotten; and not long afterwards the 
same officer obtained promotion in the 
Service. As to this flour, after the 
admission which had been made by 
the Department, somebody must have 
been responsible for sending out a 
description of flour to Egypt which 
ought to have been known to be un- 
suited to that particular climate; but, 
of course, these admissions freed the 
contractor. He must say that he had 
been much struck by the statement of 
his hon. Friend that while in regard to 
the flour the only condition was that it 
was to be equal to sample, there was 
only one sample taken of the whole 
quantity supplied, and even that was 
regarded as of so little importance that 
it was never of any use, and it was 
found impossible to analyze it when it 
became n to test the quality of 
the flour, or to ascertain whether it was 
equal to sample or not. He understood 
now, from the objection of the Front 
Benches, that the contractor in this case 
supplied the flour on condition that he 
should not be responsible for its going 
bad. Therefore, the contractor could 
not be blamed; but he thought that a 
great reflection was cast upon the De- 
partment for having allowed such flour 
to be sent out at all. If his hon. Friend 
persisted with his Motion for a reduc- 
tion of the Vote, he (Mr. Rylands) 
would certainly vote with him. He now 
came to the hay, and the supply of hay 
to the Expeditionary Force was, he 
must confess, a very unsatisfactory affair 
altogether. They had a very large 
quantity of hay to provide, and a con- 
tractor was employed by the Govern- 
ment to buy it. As he understood, 
the contractor bought it from a con- 
siderable number of producers, and 
shipped it; but when it reached Egypt 
it was found that a very large portion 
of the hay was bad. This was not the 
case of one bad parcel of hay supplied 
by one sub-contractor; but, as he un- 
derstood, the general quality of the hay 
supplied by this particular contractor 
was bad. Then, what was the natural 
conclusion? The only conclusion was 
this—that this contractor, when he 
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gathered together from various quarters 
hay for the purpose of carrying out the 
Government contract, intentionally ga- 
thered it together at low prices, and of 
inferior quality, and that the Govern- 
ment accepted it at full prices. He 
dared say that the Government believed, 
at the time, that the hay was good; but 
it was admitted now that it was bad. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Glas- 
gow (Dr. Cameron) very properly urged 
that when the Government found out the 
condition of the hay, and discovered 
what was, on the face of it, a fraud, or 
at any rate a serious breach of contract, 
it was naturally to be supposed that the 
Government would have taken proceed- 
ings against the contractor in a Court of 
Law, with a view of recovering pay- 
ment from the contractor to make good 
the injury done to the public by the 
supply of bad articles. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Stroud (Mr. Brand) 
said the Government were of opinion 
that they had no legal case against the 
contractor. He wished that his hon. 
Friend, after having considered the mat- 
ter carefully, had come to a different 
conclusion. He wished that he had gone 
into a Court of Law. At all events, the 
whole facts of the case would have been 
laid before the public, and the whole 
proceedings of the contractor would 
have come out. It was almost a miracle 
to suppose that if a man wanted to ob- 
tain a bond fide article in the market, 
and purchased it from different pro- 
ducers, that every particle of it would 
have turned out bad unless there had 
been some fraud in the matter. If the 
Department had placed the case clearly 
before a jury, they would have found 
out how it was that these contractors 
had been able to palm off this bad hay 
on the Government. At all events, he 
should have liked the action to be 
brought. But then his hon. Friend said 
that the agent of the Commissariat De- 
partment had passed it. What had be- 
come of theagent? They had not been 
told that, and he should very much like 
to know what had been done with the 
individual who was responsible for all 
this bungling. Had he been promoted 
or had he been discharged? Perhaps 
he had been retired on full pay, or, as 
his hon. Friend near him suggested, 
perhaps he had been pensioned. But 
there was this point—whenever tiese 
things occurred nobody seemed to be 
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punished ; and his contention was that 
the proper course for the Government 
to pursue when any great public loss or 
injury had arisen either from neglect or 
inefficiency on the part of a Government 
official—not to put it on any worse 
ground—was to discharge that Govern- 
ment official. He would deal with Go- 
vernment officials in just the same way 
as, under similar circumstances, officials 
in private Companies would be dealt 
with. If the Government did not do 
that, they would never get clean-handed 
officials, and never get efficient admi- 
nistration. He believed his hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow had done an 
admirable service in bringing these cases 
before the House with such ability. He 
(Mr. Rylands) said that the manner in 
which these great spending Departments 
were administered must necessarily lead 
to the loss of millions in the course 
of a year, owing to maladministration, 
wasteful expenditure, and the existence 
of a system of which he believed the 
great body of the people of the country 
had not the slightest conception. When 
they voted large sums of money year 
after year, they naturally expected that 
those sums of money were expended to 
the best advantage; but he believed 
they would learn some day that they 
were not spent to the best advantage— 
that there was a great deal of blunder- 
ing in the Public Services under a sys- 
tem which could only lead to public 
loss. He believed that the time would 
come when the present system would 
not be allowed to continue, and when it 
would be demanded that if public ser- 
vants did not do their duty the Depart- 
ment should take care that they did 
not remain in the Public Service. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
thought that the debate had shown such 
a want of competence on the part of the 
officials of the Department as to create 

eat fear with regard to any similar 
Expedition that might in future leave 
these shores. With regard to the con- 
tract for flour, the purchase seemed to 
have been brought about in a suffi- 
ciently business way; but the mistake 
was that the person who ordered the 
flour did not leow what kind of flour 
ought to be ordered. But he under- 
stood that the special qualities of flour 
fur exportation were well known; and, 
that being so, the War Office might 
have inquired at the Admiralty as to the 
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proper kind of flour for the purpose of 
the Expedition. He did not think that 
flourcould be purchased in any better 
way than through a respectable broker 
in the City, which was the usual way of 
doing the business ; but he thought that 
the War Office onght to have made ab- 
solutely certain of the quality of all the 
stores before they left ; it was too late 
to find out that they were unsuitable 
after they had left the country. He 
thought that the authorities should take 
measures, by meansof theirown servants, 
to satisfy themselves that the stores were 
of the proper description, and suitable 
for the purpose for which they were re- 
quired. Then with respect to the hay. 
The hon. Gentleman who had spoken on 
this question from the Treasury Bench 
(Mr. Guy Dawnay) had told the Com- 
mittee that an officer had been ordered 
to examine the hay. and that he found 
it impracticable todoso. He (Mr. Bar- 
clay) understood that the hay was all 
pressed at one place, and what any busi- 
ness man would have done would be to 
send to the pressing establishment a 
competent and trustworthy man—a man 
who knew about hay—to examine it at 
the time the pressing was going on. 
There was no difficulty about seeing the 
quality of hay when it was being pressed. 
It practically amounted to this—that a 
contract was entered into for hay; that 
the hay was never inspected; that it was 
taken on the nominal certificate of an 
officer who said he had not time to in- 
spect it and discharge the duties en- 
trusted tohim. He thought that indi- 
cated gross neglect on the part of the 
War Office, who ought to have taken 
measures to have the hay inspected be- 
fore it was shipped. Again, it was 
absurd to enter into a contract for hay, 
and take delivery without ascertaining 
that it was in good order and condition. 
The clear duty of the War Office in this 
case was to satisfy themselves, at the 
time of delivery, that the hay was of the 
quality contracted for. He was told 
also that the Government paid 135s. for 
hay which was sold in the market at 
105s. To anyone who knew anything 
about hay he was afraid that would 
seem very absurd, because a very much 
less price than 135s. would bring hay 
from all parts of the country to Wool- 
wich. The difficulty was that the Go- 
vernment could not get a sufficient num- 
ber of contractors who would submit to 
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do what it was understood was necessary 
in order to get War Office contracts ; 
that was the familiar explanation of the 
reason why the War Office could not get 
contractors to come forward in sufficient 
numbers. He said that these contracts 
should be advertised throughout the 
country, and that it should be understood 
that the Government would take hay 
from all subject to strict examination. 
If that were done he had no doubt that 
the Government would get any quantity 
of hay that they wanted; because the 
difficulty that existed in the minds of 
the contractors was as to whether there 
would be fair play and justice on the 
part of the Government Department 
when they came to make delivery of 
their goods. If the hon. Gentleman 
would devote his attention to this part 
of the subject he would inspire hay 
dealers throughout the country with the 
feeling that there would only be straight 
dealing; and then he was convinced 
that there would be no difficulty what- 
ever in the War Department getting all 
the supply of good hay which they 
might require, and that at a reasonable 
rice. 

Mr. BRAND said, the hon. Member 
for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) had stated 
with regard to the hay bought at Liver- 
pool that it was passed by the Commis- 
saiiat officer, and that that officer had 
stated that he could not inspect the hay. 
He (Mr. Brand) was able to say that 
that officer had represented that he could 
not do the work; that he was over- 
worked; and that the War Office in- 
structed another officer in the district to 

ive him some assistance. 

Mr. J.W. BARCLAY said, he thought 
it would simplify matters very much if 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Brand) would 
state that some officer authorized by the 
authorities in the district was present 
during the time that the hay was being 
pressed at Liverpool, and that he certi- 
fied that the hay was of satisfactory 
quality. 

Mr. BRAND: That was so. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, they had to deal 
with two complaints, one with regard to 
the bad hay and the other with regard 
to the unsound flour that had been sent 
out to the Soudan. No one would 
say that any Department of the War 
Otfice should be beld responsible, other 
than the Secretary of State or the Duke 
of Cambridge, for sending out that bad 
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hay and flour. It had been stated that 
the hay was extra pressed in Liverpool. 
He (Mr. Gourley) believed that the hay 
that was sent wasinall probability Dutch, 
which cost about £3 10s. a-ton. It would 
thus be perceived by the Committee 
that the contractor could in that way, 
if he liked, rob the country of something 
like £3 a-ton, the difference between the 
price of the hay and what the War 
Office paid for it. He thought that the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Dr. Cameron) was a very reason- 
able one—namely, that the present 
officials, instead of following in the steps 
of their Predecessors, should bring an 
action against the contractors who sup- 
plied hay of a quality totally different 
from that which they agreed to supply. 
Then, with regard to the flour, was the 
Committee to understand that the War 
Office did not know what sort of flour 
was proper to be sent to hot climates ? 
Evidently, this appeared to be the case, 
the Chiefs knowing about as much as 
the man in the moon regarding a busi- 
ness for which they were drawing heavy 
salaries, the reward of political clap- 
trap. The only kind that could be sent 
with safety was kiln-dried flour, and he 
hoped that the Commissariat Depart- 
ment of the War Office would bear that 
in mind. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
had a great many communications from 
contractors and others who supplied hay, 
to the effect that there was a worthy 
gentleman at Woolwich who was a par- 
ticular friend of the officials, and some- 
how or other when the hay was sent in 
it never gave satisfaction, and the con- 
tract was given to some estimable gen- 
tleman who was a friend of the indi- 
vidual referred to. That was the story 
that was told. He did not know whe- 
ther the Surveyor General of Ordnance 
(Mr. Guy Dawnay) intended to look into 
the matter thoroughly; he did not want 
to make any particular charges; but, 
from what he gathered from the corre- 
spondence he had had with contractors, 
he was convinced that something ought 
to be done down at Woolwich. Now, 
this question of hay had created diffi- 
culties in several parts of the country, 
He believed there was a prosecution 
going on in connection with it at York, 
and Quartermasters and others were 
being taken away from their duties in 
consequence. If the hon. Gentleman 
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would go into the subject he had al- 
luded to with regard to Woolwich he 
believed he would tind that great changes 
might be made there with advantage to 
the Public Service. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Surrn) said, that the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. Came- 
ron), in asking the Government to con- 
sent to a diminution of this Vote, placed 
them in a difficult position. This money 
was not to be paid for flour and hay in 
the past, but for hay and other supplies 
in the future ; and, therefore. by putting 
them to the necessity of dividing against 
his Amendment, he placed them in a 
very unsatisfactory position. All he 
could say was that, as far as it lay in 
his power, he would endeavour to secure 
that the business of the Department 
should be properly done; and he was 
convinced that his hon. Friend the Sur- 
veyor General of Ordnance would spare 
no exertion to secure that any irregu- 
larities that had occurred in the past 
should not be repeated in the future. 
As to what had been said with regard 
to Government officials accepting bribes, 
he was not there to defend particular 
institutions ; and if it was possible to 
— out a single case of the kind, the 

on. Member for Glasgow might be 
assured that he and his hon. Friend would 
spare no effort to remove the person 
against whom an act of the kind could 
be proved. But his experience of the 
great majority of public servants was 
such as to compel him to acknowledge 
that they served the country efficiently 
and purely. Reference had been made 
to the case of the contractor who had 
delivered hay of a character totally un- 
suited to the purposes it was intended 
for, and very much below the quality 
undertaken to be delivered. Well, the 
hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Brand), 
the late Surveyor General of Ordnance, 
felt that he could not prosecute in this 
ease. He (Mr. W. H. Smith) would 
look into the subject again, and if his 
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Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down had made one or two state- 
ments which he was very glad to hear fall 
from him. The first statement was that 
he recognized that in this particular 
contract there was something particu- 
larly unsatisfactory. The second state- 
ment was that the great body of public 
servants in the country had shown them- 
selves above suspicion with regard to 
anything in the nature of corruption. 
The right hon. Gentleman had gone on 
to say that if, on further consideration, 
there appeared any likelihood of obtain- 
ing satisfaction by action at law, that 
action should be taken. A legal friend 
of his, who was present when the case 
to which reference had been made was 
going on, had expressed his astonish- 
ment to him that such a rotten case 
should have been taken into Court. He 
understood that in actions of the kind 
the most overwhelming case had to be 
made out. But he said that, in justice 
to the whole body of Civil servants, the 
present Minister for War would do well 
to institute within the limits of his own 
Office strict inquiries as to who were the 
officials responsible in this case. It was 
due to the whole Service, if there were 
persons connected with it who were im- 
plicated in anything like unfair dealing, 
that they should be punished. It was 
perfectly obvious that if there had been 
anything like fraud with regard to this 
hay there must have been some amount 
of collusion. Therefore, he thought the 
House would look for a searching in- 
vestigation into all the circumstances 
connected with the contract for, and de- 
livery of, the articles in question. It 
was well known that persons guilty of 
delinquencies were sheltered in a man- 
ner that was extraordinary. He re- 
membered the case of a high official who 
embezzled money, and who, instead of 
being prosecuted, figured on the pension 
list at the first opportunity. The case 
was partly investigated, but the man 


opinion as to the proper course to be | was not removed; the then Chancellor 


taken differed from that of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Stroud, he was 
sure he would not object to serve the 
country by assisting in doing what was 
necessary. But he hoped the Govern- 
ment would not be pressed to consent to 


of the Exchequer expressed his opinion 
that he ought not to have been on the 
ension list, but in the dock at the Old 
ailey. He (Mr. A. O’Connor) hoped 
that the present War Minister would 
leave no stone unturned to discover, no 
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he hoped also that when that person 
had been discovered he would be treated 
as he deserved. 

Dr. CAMERON said, after the state- 
ment and explanation of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War, he would be satisfied in not press- 
ing his Amendment to a division. He 
was quite certain, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman gained or lost in any pro- 
ceedings he might take against the con- 
tractors, that the public would think he 
had done perfectly right in bringing his 
action. If he would take counsel with 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Judge Advocate General (Mr. Marriott) 
he believed that he would possibly put him 
in the way of recovering from thecontrac- 
tors some portion of thismoney. They had 
been told that only one consignment of 
flour was bad’; but he had read that the 
second consignment was bad also, and 
that all the flour was in a condition 
utterly unfit to be used. Attention had 
been called to the case of the Commis- 
sariat officer, who made a nominal in- 
spection ; but he trusted that a scape- 
goat would not be made of that officer, 
who had assured the Committee that he 
could not possibly have overtaken his 
work; that he had done his best; that 
he had worked night and day, and who 
had given his evidence in such a way as, 
without sheltering himself, to make a 
favourable impression on the Committee. 
If the right hon. Gentleman was going 
to look into the matter, let him look into 
the conduct of those gentlemen con- 
nected with the Supply and Transport 
Department and the Department of the 
Director of Contracts, who bought six 
different kinds of flour, and made five 
consignments of it on a sample contract, 
and who never saw that the flour was 
up to sample. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman wanted a scapegoat let him look 
for him in that direction. They were 
told that the flour was bought in the 
usual manner. Why, that was the very 
thing he protested against. He had not 
said one word against the military 
officials at the War Office—he was 
speaking of the civilian officials. The 
country, at a great expense, kept up a 
Commissariat Department at head-quar- 
ters, and the Commissary General 
received £1,500 a-year. In that De- 
partment there were men of great ex- 
perience, men who so to speak had gone 
through the mill, and who understood 
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the whole business. He complained that 
the Commissary General had protested 
against the flour being sent out, and 
that his protest was of no avail. The 
country, as he had said, kept a number 
of gentlemen, the Commissary General, 
with assistants, at great expense, and 
their services were not utilized. In war 
time they were put aside, and the whole 
duty of providing for the Army was put 
into the hands of War Office clerks, who 
put themselves into the hands of the 
first contractor who presented himself, 
and who probably knew as little of the 
special requirements of the case as they 
did. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would thoroughly look into the 
whole matter, and thereby perform a 
great public service. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £801,500, Clothing Establish- 
ments, Services, and Supplies. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH desired to 
eall the attention of the Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. W. H. Smith) to 
the change which took place some years 
ago in the mode of dealing with soldiers’ 
worn-out clothing. It was a very im- 
portant change, affecting, as it did, the 
Army generally and the interests of 
private soldiers, and the traders in the 
clothing in particular. He did not 
know whether the change to which he 
alluded was brought to the notice of 
the House by the Secretary of State 
for War in 1881. He had no doubt it 
was; but, judging from the statement 
which the Minister for War generally 
made in introducing the Estimates, he 
thought its importance was forgotten. 
It was the practice formerly for soldiers 
to be permitted to dispose of their own 
old clothing. ‘That permission was, he 
believed, summarily withdrawn, and the 
whole of the old clothing was disposed 
of by the War Office. That was a very 
great change, and if it was not brought 
before the House in a systematic way at 
the time it was made it ought to have 
been. But, whether that were so or 
not, the time had certainly arrived when 
public attention should be called to the 
question, and when the Minister for 
War, especially a Minister just coming 
to his duties, should be asked to say 
whether he was satistied the change had 
been made without any prejudicial 
effects. He (Mr. Sclater-Booth) noticed 
that in the Vote the Committee was now 
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asked to pass no less asum than £50,000 
was set down as the result of the sale of 
the old clothing. It was a rather re- 
markable fact that the same sum was 
set down last year. He should be glad 
to know whether that sum represented 
the net produce of the sales, and whe- 
ther it was the sum at which there was 
a contract for the disposal of the whole 
of this enormous quantity of old stores ? 
If £50,000 was, according to his hypo- 
thesis, the measure of the State’s gain 
by the change, it was also the measure of 
the soldier’s loss. If the sum were divided 
amongst soldiers of the Army quartered 
in England—he supposed the system 
did not extend beyond the Channel— 
each man would receive a substantial 
amount. There had been many letters 
in the newspapers from officers calling 
attention to this matter, which they re- 
garded as a great grievance to the 
soldier; in fact, in some of the letters 
published in a most respectable daily 
nee a year and a-half ago what had 

een done was spoken of as absolute 
robbery. He had no doubt that some 
contingent advantages were given to the 
soldier at the time to compensate him 
for the withdrawal of this privilege; 
but he must say that, if he were a pri- 
vate soldier, he should view with some 
jealousy the way in which this privilege 
had beentakenfromhim. But, whether 
justice was done to the soldier in the 
first instance or not, some explanation 
was demanded in the matter. The men 
who had enlisted since the change had 
come in, of course, under the new sys- 
tem, therefore they could not complain 
of any breach of contract; but he was 
told that the system was unpopular, and 
that it worked badly, especially in cer- 
tain regiments. Formerly it was the 
practice of soldiers to hold over their 
old uniforms to wear on fatigue duty, or 
at other times when they were not re- 
quired to be dressed in their best. He 
understood that, since the new system 
came into force, soldiers had been seen 
performing their fatigue duties in their 
new uniforms turned inside out for fear 
they would destroy their clothes. He 
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for the soldiers, and that they found the 
deterioration of the new uniforms so 
great that they connived at the men keep- 
ing back their old articles of clothing, 
and so, as it were, brought them- 
selves into conflict with the new system. 
He was told also that the accumulation 
of old clothing in certain quarters had 
been so great as to be positively in- 
jurious to the health of the men living 
near the store house, and that the con- 
tractors had failed to perform the duties 
they had undertaken. He was told that 
officers of standing lamented the change; 
that they considered it was not only in- 
jurious to the appearance and discipline 
of the regiments, but distinctly contrary 
to the interests of the men themselves, 
because the terms of the contracts were 
such that, although men might be re- 
quired by the Regulations of the Service, 
and by the interest of the regiment, to 
lay out their own money in repairing 
their clothing, they were, nevertheless, 
obliged to surrender the clothing to the 
contractor without receiving anything 
for what they bad done to it. So much 
for the soldiers and the regiments. Now, 
with regard to the contractors. The 
former practice was for the clothing to 
be sold, under proper regulations, to the 
persons who collected at the different 
head-quarters in order to deal in these 
old stores. Do not let it be said that 
there was any misappropriation of stores 
belonging to the Crown, or that these 
people were carrying on an unlawful 
trade. Nothing of thesort. The dealers 
in these stores were encouraged by the 
then system to establish themselves in 
the different regimental districts, and 
they were licensed by the Assistant Ad- 
jutant General or some other official to 
deal in these stores, and the soldiers 
were only allowed to part with their 
clothing under certain regulations. He 
believed it was not alleged that there 
was any fraud or malpractice under the 
old system. It was, no doubt, found by 
Generals commanding important dGis- 
tricts that some of the clothing found its 
way among the lower classes, and was 
worn in the streets; indeed, he believed 
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ledge how they were made. Certainly, 
they were not concluded under any sys- 
tem of public tender, or in a way which 
was at all satisfactory to the traders, 
who were encouraged for many years to 
deal in the stores, and who suddenly 
found themselves deprived of their busi- 
ness. Take the case of Aldershot. He 
was informed that no less a sum than 
£10,000 was kept continually floating in 
the transactions connected with soldiers’ 
old clothing. The people who had estab- 
lished themselves in that populous place 
with a view of administering to the 
wants and profiting by the needs of the 
soldier population had been, by the fiat 
of the War Office, ousted from their 
business. He understood that now the 
old clothing found its way to the Eastern 
Counties, and was there converted into 
shoddy. The War Office and the House 
could not altogether disregard the feel- 
ing of those traders, who had conducted 
themselves with propriety, and who, 
owing to a piece of caprice on the part 
of the War Office, had found themselves 
ousted from an honourable employment. 
He should be glad if his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith), or the Sur- 
veyor General (Mr. Guy Dawnay), if 
that Gentleman replied to him, would 
assure him that this subject should re- 
ceive his attention, and should be consi- 
dered, in the light of the experience of 
the last four years, dispassionately, and 
with a desire to find out what there was 
to be said against the change as well as 
in favour of it. All he asked was that 
inquiry should be made, and that the 
soldiers, public, and traders should re- 
ceive the benefit of it. Some time ago 
he asked a Question of the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Hartington) on 
the subject; but the answer he received 
was ambiguous and unsatisfactory. It 
was due to the private soldier that they 
should know they had not been deprived 
of a privilege which they had valued; 
and it was due to the traders in old 
clothing, many of whom were old Army 
pensioners, that they should know they 
had not been ousted from a reasonable 
and proper employment except for the 
very best reasons. 

tne SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Guy Dawnay) said, 
he had listened to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Sclater-Booth) with con- 
siderable surprise, because he did not 
understand whether the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman had called attention to this sub- 
ject in the interest of the slop-dealer, of 
the country, or of the soldiers. He (Mr. 
Guy Dawnay) was perfectly satisfied 
that the change of system had worked 
exceedingly well for the men and for 
the country. The right hon. Gentleman 
must be aware that under the old system 
it was the commonest thing in the world 
for the men to make away with their 
uniforms—indeed, it was chiefly owing 
to this fact that the country came to the 
conclusion that the whole system must 
be changed. The present system was 
this—that instead of allowing the slop- 
dealers to barter with the soldiers for 
their old clothes, and in many instances 
get them for a mere song, all the old 
clothing was got together in store, and 
then sold to contractors for what came 
to a very considerable sum of money 
—£50,000. The soldier did not lose, 
but directly benefited by the change. 
Instead of getting what he used to—a 
few shillings for his worn-out garments 
—the soldier now got a suit of blue 
serge, when he first joined as a re- 
cruit, a new forage cap annually, and 
an entirely new suit of civilians’ clothes 
on discharge. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Sclater-Booth) said that 
complaints had been sent in by Com- 
manding Officers. He (Mr. Guy Daw- 
nay) had made some inquiries on the 
subject, and he had found that the 
change worked very satisfactorily as re- 
garded the men; hecertainly had heard 
no complaints from Commanding Officers. 
There was another point the right hon. 
Gentleman mentioned, but in regard to 
which he laboured under a mistake. 
The right hon. Gentleman said it was 
very hard that the men should have 
their old clothing taken from them, 
and be compelled to do fatigue duties 
in their new uniforms. Asa matter of 
fact, the men were allowed to keep their 
old uniforms for a year, and use them 
for fatigue duties. He could not say 
how long that rule had been in force; 
but he thought that every soldier in the 
Army at the present moment thoroughly 
understood it. In his opinion, the 
change worked exceedingly well for the 
Army and for the country. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECI said, he 
cordially agreed with a great deal of 
what was said by the Surveyor General 
of Ordnance (Mr. Guy Dawnay). The 
hon. Gentleman began by saying, how- 
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ever, he did not quite understand the 
right hon. ae seed (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth’s) speech. He (Lord Eustace 
Cecil) ae not think oa anyone in 
the House was soinnocent asthat. Per- 
sonally, he was convinced that his right 
hon. Friend had every wish to do what 
was right by the soldier, as well as 
what was right by the country and the 
trader. He (Lord Eustace Cecil) was 
in favour of Free Trade; but he was 
also in favour of fair trade. Anything 
that could be fairly done on the part of 
the War Office for a class of traders like 
the slop-dealers ought to be done; but 
he was by no means anxious or willing 
to sacrifice the true interests of the 
country in the matter. He, in common 
with others, was responsible for the in- 
troduction of the new system; and he 
believed it had worked exceedingly 
well. He entirely agreed with what 
his hon. Friend the Surveyor Gene- 
ral said as to the advantages to 
the soldier ; but he did not think the 
hon. Gentleman quite stated what the 
money advantages of the change was, 
and stress had been laid upon that point. 
Besides getting a new uniform and cer- 
tain articles of under-clothing every 
year, the soldier received a suit of 
civilian clothes of the value of 30s. on 
his discharge—that was equal, in the 
case of an Infantryman and Cavalryman, 
to 6s. a-year. It was seen, therefore, 
that, as far as the private soldier was 
concerned, there was a good deal of 
misunderstanding out-of-doors. His 
belief was that the private soldier 
really did benefit instead of lose by 
the change. But he was not in a posi- 
tion to say definitely how the matter 
stood with the trader. His impression 
was, however, that the smaller traders 
undoubtedly benefited by the old sys- 
tem. They went into barracks, and 
made their own bargains with the sol- 
diers—whether good or bad he was not 
there to say—and they were often able 
to sell the clothes at avery great advan- 
tage. He knew that now there was a 
monopoly on the part of the big traders in 
this matter, and that the smaller traders 
complained very bitterly. If there would 
be no disadvantage to the Service—and 
he did not know that there would be— 
he thought it would be worth his hon. 
Friend’s consideration whether, by hold- 
ing more frequent sales at various 
centres, an equal advantage could be 
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given to the small trader as to the large 
trader. If the present monopoly couid 
be got rid of in some such way as he 
suggested, he felt sure his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth) would be 
perfectly satisfied. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, he thought his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) had done good ser- 
vice in calling attention to this subject, 
because he had been the means of it 
being made clear that the soldier did 
materially benefit by the change. With 
regard to the second point the right 
hon. Gentleman referred to, he (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) agreed with his 
noble Friend (Lord Eustace Cecil) that 
if the monopoly could be done away 
with, and the trade more generally dis- 
tributed, it should be. But he rose 
more particularly to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. W. H. Smith) whether he 
was determined to preserve red as the 
colour of the clothing of the Army of 
this country? He was told that the 
cotton khakee which had been issued to 
their soldiers had been a perfect failure. 
He was told, too, that cotton khakee had 
been issued instead of serge khakee, to 
the great detriment of the health of the 
troops using it. Cotton khakee, he was 
informed, was very bad material for 
troops on service, especially abroad. 
What was wanted was clothing which 
would absorb the perspiration, which 
cotton khakee failed todo. He hoped 
that red serge jackets would be re-issued 
to their men, because, in his opinion, it 
would be infinitely better to keep to 
their old colour than to resort to any 
other colour. A red jacket might be- 
come stained, but it still retained a red 
mark in it; and whenever a red line 
was seen advancing it was well known 
that it was a line of English soldiers. 
It was the opinion of a large number of 
officers, who knew most about these 
things, that red clothing was the very 
best that they could possibly have for 
their Army. He mentioned that be- 
cause, in these times, it was very often 
found that, unless questions were brought 
forward very prominently, the country 
was involved in changes at which it was 
exceedingly annoyed. 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Guy Dawnay) said, 
there had been no disposition at any 
time on the part of the Government to 
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deal unfairly with the small traders. | 
There was no actual monopoly at that | 


moment; but it had been found there 
were only two firms—one Messrs. Hal- 
lett, and the other Messrs. Moses—who 
had given satisfactory tenders for the 
old clothing. Last year the clothing 
was sold to Messrs. Hallett; this year 
it had been purchased by Messrs. Moses. 
One great reason why it was to the in- 
terest of the country that all the old 
clothing should be bought by one firm 
was that no old uniform was allowed to 
be re-sold in this country. The buyer 
was obliged to undertake to ship the 
goods away; and there were not many 
firms in the country who were in a 
position to buy this large amount of 
clothing, and who had such relations 
with other countries as enabled them to 
dispose of it. With regard to the ob- 
servations which had fallen from his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Bartte- 
lot), he had to say that there was no 
disposition at all to change the colour 
of the uniform of the Army from the 
good old British colour of red, except 
in hot climates. In the last campaign 
it was decided that, for various reasons, 
khakee cotton was the best material for 
hot climates. Since he had been at the 
War Office he had looked into the 
question himself, because he confessed 
he had a strong prejudice in favour of 
serge instead of cotton. He found that 
the General Commanding in Egypt and 
the principal medical officers united in 
preferring khakee cotton to any other 
form of material for hot climates, pro- 
vided that it was worn over flannel. He 
was not, however, quite satisfied, and 
should be glad, if it were possible, to 
make some further trials of khakee 


serge. 

Sin FREDERICK FITZ-WYGRAM 
said, he was glad to hear, and he was 
sure the great body of the officers of the 
Army would be pleased to find, that it 
was not intended to give up the old 
colour of red. It was thoroughly ad- 
mitted by all military men that the great 
point was not so much the colour, as the 
distinction of colour, by which the na- 
tionality of an Army was known. He 
should prefer to see every British soldier 
wear a red jacket. In war it was abso- 
lutely essential that the nationality of 
each individual soldier should be known 
at once. The argument against red was 
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that it was more visible than any other 
colour, and that in these days of pro- 
ficiency in rifle shooting it was not ad- 
visable to make their men more con- 
spicucus targets than they need be. He 
believed there was a great fallacy in 
that argument. When a line was ad- 
vancing at 1,000 yards it was always in 
skirmishing order, and he thought that 
however much men were practised in 
musketry they would shoot at the ad- 
vancing line and not at any individual. 
As the line got nearer, of course the 
men were drawn closer together; when 
it got to within 600 yards it was so near 
as to be immaterial whether the colour 
was red or khakee or any other. For 
that reason he thought they might safely 
adhere to red. Now, with regard to the 
question of serge or cotton. He had 
been in India a good many years, and 
he had found that the principal advan- 
tage of cotton over serge was that it 
could be washed as often as was desired. 
In hot climates men perspired a good 
deal, and serge would not stand the con- 
stant washing which British soldiers re- 
quired of it. He had always worn 
serge ; but for the reason he had assigned 
he thought cotton cloth answered better 
for the private soldier. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £2,227.800, Supply, Manufacture, 
and Repair of Warlike Stores. 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Sarrn): I think it 
is desirable that I should on this Vote 
make a statement which my Predecessor 
(the Marquess of Hartington) promised, 
in answer to a Question I put to him at 
an early period of the Session, to make. 
It is a statement of the expenditure out 
of the ordinary Estimates, and out of 
the Vote of Credit for naval armaments, 
land service armaments, and submarine 
mine defences. In the early part of the 
present year an inquiry by a specially 
qualified Committee was held intothe pre- 
sent service method of gun construction. 
Mr. Leese, of Sir Joseph Whitworth’s, 
Sir William Armstrong, and Captain 
Noble were added for this purpose to 
the Ordnance Committee. have al- 
ready laid the recommendations of this 
Committee on the Table of the House, 
and it will therefore be sufficient at this 
time to say that the decision of the Com- 
mittee was wholly favourable to the pre- 
sent method of construction, their re- 
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commendations being directed to certain 
modifications in the designs calculated 
to give the guns a larger margin of 
strength to meet the effects of the slow- 
burning powders now being introduced. 
The construction of guns suffered a 
slight delay pending the result of this 
inquiry; but it is gratifying to be able 
to state that a more serious cause of 
delay which threatened difficulty last 
year has been entirely removed. Men- 
tion has formerly been made of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining from the trade large 
steel ingots for the manufacture of heavy 
guns. There has been no cessation of 
effort to cope with this difficulty, which 
may now be said to have been finally 
overcome. Excluding Elswick, there 
are now several firms able to supply the 
Department. The steel forgings up to 
the end of 1884-5 have all been received, 
and no difficulty whatever is anticipated 
in obtaining those which will be re- 
quired in the present financial year. 
All guns ordered for the Navy, up to 
March 31, 1886, will be ready in time 
for the ships. The ordinary programme 
of guns for the Navy includes the com- 
pletion of three 110-ton breech-loading 
guns and the manufacture of the follow- 
ing—namely, three 13°5 inch of 66 tons, 
two 12 inch of 48 tons, five 9:2 inch of 
22 tons, 102 6 inch of four tons, 43 
5-inch of 40 ewt., 40 4 inch of 25 ewt. 
The Vote of Credit supplies £50,000 for 
accelerating naval guns, and also money 
for the manufacture of 100 additional 
5-inch guns and other minor gun ser- 
vices. Forgings have also been ordered 
on account of the programme of 1886-7, 
and the contract is out for four 66-ton 
guns for Her Majesty’s ship //owe. The 
total number of breech-loading guns 
made or making up to March 31, 1886, 
will be—three 16°25 inch 110 tons; 12 
13°5 inch 63 or 66 tons, 17 12 inch 43 
or 48 tons, 31 9°2 inch 18 or 22 tons, 
41 8 inch 11 tons, 363 6 inch 59 or 100 
ewt., 367 5 inch 36 or 40 cwt., 141 4 inch 
22 or 25 cwt.—making a total of 975 
breech-loading guns. With regard to 
machine and quick-firing guns, 400 of 
different sorts are being prepared on the 
normal Estimate, and 460 more are or- 
dered under the Vote of Credit. The 
amount to be spent on the combined 
Votes, and including machine-gun am- 
munition, will be £350,000. One hundred 
and fifty Whitehead torpedoes will be 
made this year on the ordinary Estimate, 
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and provision is made in the Vote of 
Credit for buildings and machinery to 
increase the power of manufacture to 
250 perannum. The total expenditure 
on naval armaments may be classified as 
follows :—guns, projectiles, &c., normal 
Vote £668,000, Vote of Credit £450,000; 
torpedoes—normal Vote £78,000, Vote 
of Credit £67,000; miscellaneous—nor- 
mal Vote £104,000, Vote of Credit 
£50,000 ; total—normal Vote £850,000, 
Vote of Credit £567,000, or a total on 
both Votes of £1,417,000. The ordi- 
nary Estimate for land service arma- 
ments (including coaling stations) em- 
braces the following guns and mountings: 
—two 12 inch breech-loaders, nine 10 
inch breech-loaders, 16 9°2 inch breech- 
loaders, seven 6 inch breech-loaders, be- 
sides a certain number of regulation 
muzzle-loading mountings, the guns 
being already available, and six 12 
inch breech-loading mountings. A sum 
of £25,000 is taken for four batteries 
of new Field Artillery 12-pounder 
breech-loaders. The Vote of Credit in- 
cludes the special purchase of four 8 
inch breech-loading guns, and of. seven 
6 inch breech-loading guns on dis- 
appearing carriages trom Sir William 
Armstrong and Company. The great 
majority of these guns are for coal- 
ing stations abroad. Works have 
already been commenced or their con- 
struction ordered at the principal coal- 
ing stations—.¢., Aden, Hong Kong, 
Jamaica, Simon’s Bay, Singapore, Trin- 
comalee—and armaments are in course 
of manufacture. It is proposed to com- 
plete the fortifications of these stations, 
and of the other principal coaling sta- 
tions, before dealing with the coaling 
stations of minor importance. I do not 
think it would be to the advantage of 
the public to give the precise details ap- 
plicable to each station. Qa this point 
it will be sufficient for me to say that 
the works and armaments have been 
recommended for approval by the au- 
therities who professionally advise the 
Secretary of State on these matters. 
Every effort will be made to complete 
the whole of the fortifications in the 
time specified—7.¢., March 31, 1888. In 
the meantime, some temporary additions 
have been made to the armaments at 
certain stations. The stations at which 
expenditure has been authorized are 
Aden, Jamaica, St. Lucia, Simon’s Bay, 
Trincomalee, Hong Kong, St. Helena, 
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Sierra Leone, Singapore, and Mauri- 
tius. The main difficulty in providing 
an efficient system of coast defence by 
submarine mines is in the organization 
of the personnel to work them. Stores, 
buildings, and boats are easily procured 
if funds are available; but a properly 
trained corps requires time to organize. 
It is quite out of the question to expect 
that the Royal Engineers can provide 
sufficient men for the mine defence of 
our numerous ports at home and abroad. 
The cost of such an organization would 
be prohibitory, and its establishment 
would prevent the development of local 
resources which offer to the regular Ser- 
vices assistance of a most valuable and 
It has accord- 
ingly been decided to form one division 
of a coast corps of Royal Engineers for 
instructional purposes in relation to the 
submarine mine defence of our commer- 
cial ports, and to form in connection with 
this corps Volunteer Submarine Mining 
Companies. This system has already 
been successfully tested by the help of 
Colonel Palmer, M.P., of the Ist New- 
castle and Durham Engineer Volunteers; 
and it has consequently been decided to 
form four Volunteer Companies (as an 
increase to the establishment of the re- 
giments) for the defence of the Tyne, 
Mersey, Clyde, and Severn—forthe Tyne, 
the 1st Newcastle and Durham Engineer 
Volunteers ; for the Mersey, the Ist Lan- 
cashire Engineer Volunteers; for the 
Clyde, the Ist Lanarkshire Engineer 
Volunteers ; and for the Severn, the Ist 
Gloucestershire Engineer Volunteers. 
Detachments of these companies have 
been sent to Chatham for instruction for 
a period of 30 days. The officers and 
non-commissioned officers will be sent 
for instruction for a period of from 60 
to 120 days, receiving the usual allow- 
ances. A special efficiency capitation 
grant of £5, in lieu of the ordinary 
allowance, will be issued to the com- 
pany on account of such members as 
shall be recommended for the same. For 
each company of Volunteers a special 
instructor will be furnished by the coast 
corps of Engineers. It will be seen 
that this system is capable of expansion. 
For submarine mine defence the follow- 
ing organization has been approved :— 
For our military ports at home and 
abroad there will be 10 companies of 
Royal Engineers, and four companies 
of Submarine Mining Militia. In com- 
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mercial ports there will be the nucleus 
of expansive organization—i.¢., one di- 
vision of the coast corps of the Royal 
Engineers, and four companies of the 
Volunteer Engineers. In the coaling 
stations we have provided one battalion 
of four companies, to be composed of 
Malays and other Oriental races, for 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Trincomalee, 
Mauritius, and 43 officers and men of 
the Royal Engineers. Considerable 
progress has been made in providing 
stores and depét buildings for the mili- 
tary ports abroad, and at home efforts 
are being made to bring them into a 
condition of preparedness for any emer- 
gency that may occur. The principal 
coaling stations capable of receiving 
this system of submarine defence are 
nearly complete as to stores and depét 
buildings, while the personnel is in course 
of organization. So far, I have given 
the results of the expenditure on the 
ordinary Estimates ; but a further sum 
has been taken on the Vote of Credit 
for the provision of buildings and stores 
for submarine defence. This has been 
mainly expended on the provision of 
buildings, stores, and boats for the prin- 
cipal commercial harbours, including a 
snall additional amount for coaling sta- 
tions, and a sum of £20,000 to supple- 
meut the defences of the military ports. 
Taking the two Votes together—+.¢., the 
normal Vote and the Vote of Credit— 
the expenditure on submarine mine de- 
fence will be as follows:—Buildings, 
£73,000; labour at certain home ports, 
£7,000; stores, £116,000; vessels, 
£52,000; total, £248,000. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: How 
much of that money will be spent in 
Ireland ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Sarrx): I am not 
able at this moment to give the pre- 
cise amount; but I will endeavour to 
give the hon. Gentleman the informa- 
tion subsequently. I propose to follow 
up the inquiries and proposals of the 
several Committees which have sat on 
the defences of the mercantile ports and 
the arrangements which I have already 
detailed for the utilization of the Royal 
Engineers and Engineer Volunteers in 
the several rivers and ports of the United 
Kingdom by nominating, in conjunction 
with my noble Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton), 
an officer or officers to prepare a work- 
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ing scheme for each place, by which all 
the several elements shall be brought 
into harmonious co-operation, and the 
defences be made capable of immediate 
application on any sudden emergency. 
At the present moment, no one man is 
responsible for their completeness ; and 
in availing ourselves of the loyal de- 
votedness and energy of Naval and of 
Engineer Volunteers, it will be necessary 
to provide for them skilled and respon- 
sible direction and assistance from the 
Regular Forces. I think it right, also, 
that the Government should take Parlia- 
ment and the country into their confi- 
dence as to the amount of exertion and 
the expenditure which will be required 
in the course of the next three or four 
years in order to provide the matériel for 
the protection of our coaling stations, 
the improved defences of the military 
ports, and the protection of our rivers 
and harbours at home, which have been 
found to be necessary. In December 
last the Earl of Northbrook stated that 
it was the intention of the Government 
to ask, in the three years beginning with 
1885-6, for an increased provision for 
the Navy, amounting to £1,600,000, and 
£825,000 for armaments and works for 
the protection of coaling stations. Allu- 
sion also was then made to a further 
provision which would be required for 
the protection of military ports and mer- 
eantile harbours ; and subsequently, onin- 
troducing his Budget, the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Childers) referred 
to a probable large expenditure in 
future years for these purposes. I think 
it would be right the Committee should 
know what has already been provided 
out of the Votes of Parliament, in- 
cluding the Vote of Credit, and the 
amount which will have to be included 
in the Estimates of the next four years, 
if the proposals which have been ac- 
cepted and approved by the late Govern- 
ment are carried out. I have already 
said that the Navy and coaling stations 
required a sum of £2,425,000 in three 
years. The Estimate for armament and 
works forthe military portsis £2,230,000, 
and for the mercantile ports £1,770,000 ; 
making a total of £6,425,000. Of this 
£6,425,000, £900,000 has been met out 
of the Estimates of this year and the 
Vote of Oredit, leaving an abnormal 
expenditure of £5,525,000 to be pro- 
vided on Army Estimates within the 
next four or five years, and in addition a 
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sum of something more than £250,000 
would be required to complete the reserve 
of stores commenced in the Estimates 
for the present year. This is altogether 
irrespective of any expenditure for a 
new small arm which has been under 
consideration for some years, but as to 
which no decision has yet been taken. 
I have thought it right, Sir Arthur 
Otway, to put the Committee and the 
country in possession of these facts in 
order that they may fully and properly 
understand the Vote which is now under 
consideration, a Vote which I trust will 
be accepted as the first and necessary 
step towards the provision which is 
required for the safety of the country. 
rn. O’KELLY said, the statement 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
just made was, from an Irish point of 
view, exceedingly unsatisfactory. The 
right hon. Gentleman, acting on behalf 
of the Government, showed a great 
desire to protect the foreign coaling 
stations; but he made no provision to 
protect the Irish towns which were also 
exposed to attack. In case of war—the 
only case in which the protection of the 
coaling stations would become a press- 
ing necessity—nearly all the Irish towns 
would be practically undefended ; and, 
so far as he gathered, no steps were to 
be taken to put them in a state of de- 
fence. The proposition which the right 
hon. Gentleman had made with regard 
to the establishment of a Volunteer 
Engineer Corps for the defence of towns 
would be peculiarly applicable to a 
great many of the Irish towns. Take, 
for instance, Waterford, Cork, Dublin, 
Derry and Belfast. Those were towns 
which, from their situation, could be 
defended with some chance of success 
by Volunteer Corps, especially if they 
used torpedoes. It was very desirable, 
from an Irish point of view, that the Go- 
vernment should take inte serious con- 
sideration the desirability of placin 
Ireland in an equal position as regard 
defence as England and the outlying 
Colonies. The Irish towns were just as 
important to the Irish people as the 
English towns were to the English 
people. The Irish people had to con- 
tribute to the defences of the Empire, 
and therefore they had a right to claim 
that they should be put upon a footing 
which would enable them in case of war 
to protect themselves. Lae. Derry, 
Belfast, Galway, Limerick, and Dublin 
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were completely open to attack. There 
were no fortifications at any of those 
towns that could resist a single mgdern 
ship of war for an hour. Again, in Ire- 
land there were no Volunteers. The pro- 
position that was now making was that 
corps should be established in England 
to act with the Regular Army in the 
defence of the ports. He could not 
understand why the men of Ireland 
should be prevented from joining in 
such a Volunteer movement. It would 
not be a very extensive movement, being 
one confined simply to the defence of 
ports. That his countrymen should be 
allowed to form those corps was all he 
asked for the moment. Whether the 
English would allow the Irish to arm, 
as they were arming themselves, was a 
wider question. He certainly could not 
see why the Government should refuse 
them the power of organizing Engineer 
Volunteers for the defence of their ports. 
The establishment of such corps could 
net possibly endanger the connection 
between the two countries. He hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), or some other Member of the 
Government, would give an undertaking 
that the interests of Ireland would not 
be neglected in this matter, at least, of 
the defence of the ports. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
quite agreed with the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. O’Kelly) that as much attention 
should be paid to the defence of the 
Irish towns as to the English towns; 
indeed, he firmly believed his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith) had got the 
Irish towns in view just as much as any 
other towns. Of course, as the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. 0’Kelly) had said, the 
arming of Volunteers in Ireland was a 
wider and different question, and could 
never be done in a hurry, but required 
most careful and anxious consideration. 
The formation of corps for engineer and 
torpedo service was another question al- 
together, to which he was sure the right 
hon. Gentleman would give his serious 
consideration. He congratulated his 
right hon. Friend upon the statement 
which he had just made, because it was 
not only a very statesmanlike statement, 
but it showed that he had carefully con- 
sidered the great need of the country in 
regard to defences. The right hon. 
Gentleman was not only prepared to 
improve the defences of the home coun- 
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try, and there was no doubt they were 
greatly in need of improvement; but he 
was determined that their coaling sta- 
tions abroad, which were now more ex- 
posed than others, should be armed and 
fortified in a manner which was abso- 
lutely necessary for their safety. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that a 
sum of £6,425,000 would be necessary 
to carry out the works proposed, and 
that it was intended to spread the raising 
of that amount over several years. He 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) was persuaded 
that the nation was now fully alive to 
the necessity of improved defences, and 
for the expenditure which was now pro- 
posed. It was not for him to say how 
it was to be carried out; but he was 
satisfied that now the attention of the 
country had been called to these matters 
it would never forgive any Government 
that neglected tv carry out its wishes, 
and he was sure that any Government, 
in following the national will, would be 
studying the best interests of the coun- 
try. With reference to heavy ordnance, 
the right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that a very large number of breech- 
loading guns were required for the Navy; 
and he wished to ask whether, consider- 
ing the great outlay that was to be 
made, and the great number of guns 
which were to be made both for the 
Army and the Navy, the time had 
not come when those two Depart- 
ments should be separated, and when 
the Navy should manufacture its own 
guns? It would appear that the result 
of the present system must necessarily 
be that one Department would keep all 
the best of the guns foritself. He would 
say nothing as to that, however; but it 
would be well for the Government to 
consider whether the time had not now 
come when some change should be made. 
At the end of his right hon. Friend’s 
speech he stated that there were a cer- 
tain number of Field Artillery bat- 
teries which had got new 12-pounder 
breech-loading guns—he stated that 
there would be seven batteries of those 
guns completed by the end of the year. 
Now, he should like to know from his 
hon. Friend the Surveyor General of the 
Ordnance (Mr. Guy Dawnay), when he 
got up, what he thought of that gun. He 
had heard that this was the best gun in 
the world, and he would like to hear 
on whose authority that was stated. He 
could only say that in this country their 
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artillery ought to be supplied with 
the very best gun procurable; and if 
this one was the best, he hoped that all 
their Horse Artillery would be supplied 
with it at once. There was another 
point which had been mentioned in 
regard to the military rifle, and upon 
which he should like to say a word. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
there was nothing needed in regard to a 
new rifle. He understood that there 
was a new rifle—or rather an improve- 
ment on the Martini-Henry—and he 
should like to know whether this new 
Martini-Henry, with its improvements, 
was to be the new rifle; and, if so, 
whether anything had been done to 
test the value of the new improvements ? 
If it was the intention to issue the 
old Martini with improvements, he 
should be glad to hear whether the 
spiral spring in the locks would con- 
tinue to be used. He was always op- 
posed to the spiral spring. No other 
rifle had it, and it was not used in any 
of the old rifles. He was desirous of 
knowing whether anything had been 
done or not in this matter. Ifthe hon. 
Gentleman said that nothing was settled, 
and that they were to have no new 
rifle at present, he would remain satis- 
fied, and would have no further ques- 
tions to ask. There was just one other 
matter which he wished to call attention 
to. On the Public Accounts Committee 
they had had a question raised several 
times in regard to the valuation of stores, 
and especially of the stores at Woolwich 
and elsewhere. In the Report rendered 
to the Accounts Committee he found that 
they had charges of this kind—* Ac- 
coutrements, Pioneers’ Appliances, and 
Tools, £254,708 ;” ‘Small Arms and 
Armourers’ Tools, £1,770,105;” “* Camp 
and Field Equipment and Intrenching 
and Earth- boring Tools, £684,199.” 
Now, he should like to know what use 
such statements as those were? They 
told them nothing. They told them 
absolutely nothing as to the number 
and description of rifles or other things 
that they had in store. Then there was 
another item—‘‘ Ordnance and Ordnance 
Tools, £7,994,602.” Now, he would 
like particularly to call the attention of 
the Surveyor General of Ordnance to 
that item. What on earth could any- 
one find out from it? Nobody knew 
what guns they had in store, what con- 
dition they were in, or whether they 
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were of light calibre or not. What he 
wanted to know was, whether anything 
had been done in reference to the sug- 
gestions which had been made by the 
Public Accounts Committee? And he 
wished particularly to call attention to 
four paragraphs they had inserted in 
their Report on the 15th of July, 1885, 
as follows :— 


“Paragraph 86. Your Committee observe 
that an estimate of the value of stores in reserve 
depts has been given on page 176 of the Army 
Appropriation Account submitted to them. This 
statement is not in itself sufficient, and, al- 
though furming the foundation of a store audit, 
has not been checked or examined by the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General. 

“Paragraph 87. Many points arise with 
respect to the store audit; for instance, the 
market value, the quantity, the quality, and the 
adaptability for present requirements of the 
stores under examination ; and this point should 
not be lost sight of, even although in each 
particular a full investigation and Report may 
be difficult. 

“ Paragraph 88. Your Committee would 
suggest that the quantities of the particular 
articles in store should be specified, especially 
as regards ordnance, rifles,and other important 
stores. 

‘‘ Paragraph 89. Your Committee are glad 
to observe that so far steps have been taken 
to meet the views expressed in paragraphs 128 
to 133 of the Report of the Public Accounts 
Committee, 1884. It is to be hoped that some 
more rapid progress may be made with regard 
to this important question.” 


Now, he hoped the attention of his 
right hon. Friend would be given to 
this point. It was suggested that 
there might be some good reason for 
the amounts of the stores not being 
put down—some political reason why 
they should not let Foreign Governments 
know. But he would venture to say 
that what foreigners wanted to know 
was not how much powder we had, or 
how many rifles we had, but how many 
men we could put in the field. There 
was no reason why the House should 
not know how many rifles and how 
much powder they had in store, so that 
hon. Members might come down there 
and see that each successive Govern- 
ment did its duty in keeping up those 
stores. It was because he was so anxious 
that those stores should be kept up, and 
because he believed that a Return of 
the amounts would do no harm, that he 
had urged the matter so earnestly that 
night. 

GeveraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the statement of the Secretary of 
State for War was a most interesting 
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one, and he congratulated the right hon. 
Gentleman upon it. There was one par- 
ticular point which had for many years 
attracted his attention, and that was 
with regard to the armament for the 
Navy. Now, a great part of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech was connected 
with the guns for the Navy, and it 
seemed to him to be an extraordinary 
thing that the Secretary of State for War 
should have to make such a statement 
in regard to an article of such great 
importance to another Department. He 
decidedly objected to one Department 
being responsible for another on matters 
of this sort, and thought it would be for 
the advantage of both Services that the 
orders for the manufacture of the guns 
for the Army and Navy should be dis- 
tinct and be issued by the respective 
Heads. Another matter which he wished 
to call attention to was this—that al- 
though the right hon. Gentleman had 
made a general statement of the finan- 
cial requirements, he had not stated 
what was the actual amount which was 
necessary for supplying the armament, 
ammunition, and stores of the Navy, as 
apart from the Army; and at present 
no one could possibly understand what 
the expenses of the different Depart- 
ments of the Army were, when all the 
Estimates for guns, projectiles, and 
gunpowder were lumped together. He 
thought it was a great political mistake 
to allow the Admiralty to shirk the re- 
sponsibility of being obliged to admit 
that they had not sutficient guns for the 
Naval Service. He believed that the 
present Secretary of State for War was 
partly converted to his way of think- 
ing, if he could judge from observations 
which had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman while he was in Opposition. 
If his suggestion were adopted, each 
Department—Army and Admiralty— 
would take the money it wanted for 
material of all kind, and the House 
would then have direct control over each 
Department interested, and thereby en- 
force the responsibility on the respon- 
sible Heads for thorough efficiency ; but 
the present system of producing the 
Estimates, whereby the j oon bore the 


cost of the Naval armament, was of 
no use whatever. The War Office 
would, by the change, be relieved of a 
great deal of trouble and anxiety, and 
would be enabled to do their own work 
much more efficiently than they did at 
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present. He made this appeal very 
earnestly, because he believed the pre- 
sent Secretary of State for War was 
nearly convinced of the soundness of the 
proposed change, and that if he went in 
the question thoroughly he would come 
to the conclusion which he (Sir George 
Balfour) hed been advocating for all the 
years he had been in Parliament. 
Caprarn AYLMER only wanted to put 
one or two questions which, no doubt, 
his hon. Friend the Surveyor Gene- 
ral of Ordnance (Mr. Guy Dawnay) 
would be able to answer. He had heard 
with considerable pleasure of the inten- 
tion to form a Volunteer Engineer Force 
for the defence of their harbours, and he 
thought that they might be well applied 
also in Ireland. He noticed with regret 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War had not mentioned 
Cyprus among the coaling stations for 
which provision was to be made. Now, 
he held that Cyprus was one of their 
most important ports, and a great centre 
of operations; and he earnestly hoped 
that the Government would take the 
earliest possible opportunity of providing 
for the protection of that most valuable 
coaling station. He hoped the hon. 
Gentleman the Surveyor General of 
Ordnance would bring before the Secre- 
tary of State for War his opinion, for 
whatever it was worth, that protection 
should be given to the coaling station 
at Cyprus. His hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) had strongly re- 
commended that the ordnance for the 
Army and the Navy should be manufac- 
tured in separate Departments. Well, 
he was entirely opposed to that. He 
had, perhaps, as much experience in 
these matters as anyone in that House, 
and he was entirely of opinion that 
the efficiency of their armaments was 
due to the fact that they were all manu- 
factured under one Head at Woolwich ; 
and he earnestly trusted that no new ar- 
rangement would be made. Faults had 
been found with the Martini-Henry, 
and much had been said respecting a 
new rifle which the late Government 
had in contemplation. He hoped, how- 
ever, that that view had been dropped 
by the present Government, because he 
believed that the faults found with the 
Martini-Henry were of a very trivial 
character ; and although, of course, every 
patentee thought his own weapon the 
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best, the improvements in the new rifle 
were not of sufficient value to justify a 
change throughout the Service. It was 
true that objections had been raised to 
the Martini-Henry ammunition and to 
the sticking of the cartridges; but that 
also, he held, could be easily remedied 
by a better manufacture of cartridges. 
In all other respects the Martini-Henry 
was a good, sound, serviceable weapon. 
With regard to the spiral spring in the 
lock, he might say that, before the Com- 
mittee who had recommended the Mar- 
tini-Henry 14 years ago, that spring had 
been put to more tests than almost any 
other piece of machinery existing before 
they finally adopted it. The question 
had arisen as to whether a magazine 
rifle would not be more suitable for the 
mounted portions of their Service espe- 
cially, instead of the ordinary breech- 
loading rifles. For his part, he thought 
the experiment was worth a trial. They 
had not so many men as other countries, 
and they ought to provide them with the 
very best possible weapons in order to 
enable them to do as much execution as 
they could. Another question was the 
use of the revolver, practice with which 
he was exceedingly glad to see was just 
being promoted at Wimbledon. It was 
a useful weapon, and he hoped that, 
having shown its wonderful capabilities 
at Wimbledon, it would be served out 
pretty generally in the Army. It might 
in the first instance be served out to 
Staff sergeants, as an experiment, or some 
other steps might be taken to make its 
use more general. 

Taz SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Guy Dawnay) said, 
this was a very important Vote, and 
many important questions had been 
raised—questions in which he himself 
had always taken a very great interest. 
He was sorry he could not go very fully 
into them at present ; but he desired the 
Committee to believe that he would deal 
with them in a more careful and delibe- 
rate manner when the occasion came for 
action. A most important question had 
been raised with regard to the forma- 
tion of a Volunteer Engineer Force for 
the defence of Ireland ; but he could 
only say on that point that the matter 
should receive the very fullest atten- 
tion and consideration of the Govern- 
ment. There was another question to 
which he hoped to be able to give proper 
attention, and which was a question 
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which struck one at once in considering 
this particular Vote in the Estimates— 
that was making the Army Estimates re- 
sponsible for Naval armaments. It cer- 
tainly did seem to be an anomaly, and 
an anomaly that it was difficult to jus- 
tify; and he could not help admitting 
that it would be better that the Ad- 
miralty should be responsible for, and 
should supply themselves with, their 
own armamerts. [Captain Aytuer: It 
is only a question of accounts.| The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman behind him 
said it was only a question of accounts ; 
but, in his opinion, it had unfortunately 
been treated too long as merely a matter 
of accounts. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) had made some reference to 
the new 12-pounder breech-loading gun, 
and asked that he should state what had 
been done with regard to it. Well, he 
believed that he was expressing the un- 
hesitating opinion of all their Artillery 
officers—and he thought no one in that 
House would contradict him when he 
asserted that British Artillery officers 
were the best in the world—when he 
said that the new 12-pounder, of which 
they would have seven batteries ready 
at the end of the year, was the best field 
gun ever manufactured. Some batte- 
ries, as he said, would be ready by the 
end of the financial year, and if the 
money was forthcoming they could pro- 
vide 11 batteries, or even more, of what 
was undoubtedly the most powerful 
field artillery in the world. As re- 
garded the Martini-Henry rifle, it had 
on many a well-fought field proved itself 
an excellent weapon, and one which was 
better than any weapon he had seen in 
use in Foreign Services. At the same 
time, he did not think it was incapable 
of improvement, and the War Office 
were, at the present moment, consider- 
ing an improved rifle. The hon. and 
gallant Member for West Sussex had 
asked for details as to the improve- 
ment; but he could not go into all the 
particulars. He might say, however, 
that the action was the same as the 
Martini-Henry, and it had the same 
spiral spring in the lock. He knew the 
objection to a spiral spring; but, as a 
matter of fact, it had proved no disad- 
vantage in thecase of the Martini- Henry. 
The new rifle was provided with a stock 
so made as to obviate the inconvenience 
of the heating of the barrel, The bore 
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was smaller than in the old rifle, and 
the bullet much lighter, weighing 385 
grains instead of 480, but as the car- 
tridge contained the same quantity of 
powder as the present pattern of car- 
tridge, this meant an enormous increase 
of velocity, and a far flatter trajectory 
at the nearer distance, while it had been 
found to make excellent shooting also at 
the long ranges. His hon. and gallant 
Friend (Captain Aylmer) had asked him 
if he had given his attention to the maga- 
zine rifle, and he might say that it was a 
question to which he had paid a great 
deal of attention; but his view was 
against the adoption of themagazine rifle, 
at any rate, in the general Service. It 
might be useful in some branches of the 
Service, and, no doubt, would be so to 
the Navy; but until they had some 
better means of transporting ammuni- 
tion in the field, it would be useless to 
give their men magazinerifles. If they 
could get rid of the smoke made by the 
powder—if they could get a smokeless 
"net eis he thought, they might 

e able to adopt the magazine rifle. He 
thought he might say, however, that 
there was no sort of magazine rifle yet 
invented which was really efficient. 
They were very pretty weapons some 
of them, and might act well enough for 
sporting purposes; but there was no 
pattern yet which would be useful as 
a weapon for general service in the 
field. With regard to the revolver, 
he considered that if they could teach 
their Cavalry to use it, it would be one 
of the very best offensive weapons in 
the world. No one could think more 
highly of it as a weapon than he did; 
but those who had tried it admitted 
that it was the most difficult weapon in 
the world to use, and he thought, there- 
fore, that everybody would agree with 
him that, until they had proved more 
successful in teaching their men to use 
the rifle properly, it would be useless to 
arm them with revolvers. He regretted 
that the hon. and gailant Gentleman the 
Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) was not now in his place. He 
had raised a very important question 
with regard to the amount of stores, and 
had asked that details might be given 
as to the amount of stores which the 
country possessed. That subject had 
received the serious attention of pre- 
ceding Governments; but he was not 
at all sure that the policy of allowing 
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the public entirely behind the scenes 
in this matter was advisable. He 
thought the public had a perfect right, 
however, to in that the equipment 
of the First Army Oorps was always 
ready, and he thought he might go fur- 
ther even in this direction. He consi- 
dered that a Committee might be allowed 
to settle on a certain reserve of stores, 
below which they should never be al- 
lowed to drop, and that the existence 
of such a minimum reserve might be 
publicly certified; but he was not pre- 
pared to say that the nation would be the 
gainer in the end by the general publi- 
cation abroad of the actual amount of 
all these reserve stores. The Secretary 
of State for War was in favour of pub- 
licity, as far as possible, in regard to 
public expenditure, and as far as the in- 
formation was conducive to the interests 
of the nation it would be given. 

Mr. BRAND said, it seemed to him, 
at the time the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man opposite was making his statement, 
as if it had been suddenly discovered 
that certain stores were insufficient. He 
was able to say, however, that that was 
not so. There was one question referred 
to by the hon. and gallant Member for 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
which was of great importance. He 
had strongly advocated that the value 
of stores should be published every 
year, and that the House should be in- 
formed of the number of rifles, car- 
tridges, &c., in reserve; but, for his 
part, he thought there would be very 
great political objection to that course. 
It amounted to this—that the hen. and 
gallant Gentleman would relieve the 
Secretary of State of a great deal of 
that responsibility which properly de- 
volved upon him. This demand on the 
part of the hon. and gallant Member 
was really one to take the Executive 
duty of keeping up the reserve stores 
out of the hands of the Secretary of 
State and place it in those of the House 
of Commons. With respect to the valua- 
tion of stores, which his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend proposed, together with the 
actual price of every set of articles, 
should be kept from year to year, he 
believed it would be utterly impossible 
for any such account to be kept. It 
would require an enormous establish- 
ment, and it would be absolutely neces- 
sary to have a very large number of 
officials to carry out such a process. His 
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hon. and gallant Friend also said that 
the responsibility for naval armaments 
should be cast on the Admiralty, and 
that the cost of such armaments should 
be shown on the Naval Votes. In his 
opinion, such a change would be of very 
great advantage. He had listened to 
the speech of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Lord George Hamilton), and 
he understood him to say that there 
would be a great difficulty in this, inas- 
much as such a change would necessi- 
tate a double Arsenal. He (Mr. Brand), 
however, did not believe that it would 
necessitate anything of the kind; his 
opinion was that such a change could 
be made, and that the Admiralty might 
treat the War Office just as it treated 
the contractors with whom it dealt. He 
could not help thinking that the advan- 
tage of that would be very great. Of 
course, the statement that had been 
made by the right hon, Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) was extremely satisfactory to 
him, because it was really the pro- 
gramme of the late Government, both 
as regarded armaments, submarine 
stores, and fortifications. But there 
was one point which he thought wanted 
some elucidation. He thought there 
had been a great deal of what he might 
call rather wild talk about the defences 
of the Empire. At a recent meeting 
in London he noticed that the Mayor 
of Brighton complained that Brighton 
was entirely defenceless, at which there 
were cries of ‘‘Shame!” That was an 
instance of some of the speeches that 
were being made at the present time. 
But what would be the cost of defend- 
ing a place like Brighton? He should 
say it would not be less than £500,000. 
But if they were to defend Brighton, 
why not place in security other towns 
in the Kingdom, and where were they 
to draw the line? Leaving out the 
coaling stations for which provision had 
been made in this year’s Estimates, he 
thought it right to settle this principle 
in order to obviate any undue expecta- 
tions. The question they had to deal 
with was this—what were the ports of 
this country the defence of which should 
be considered of national importance, 
and what was the cost at which they 
would be willing to defend those 
ports? He believed that everyone would 
agree that the great Naval Dockyards 
at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Sheerness, 
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Chatham, Devonport, and Woolwich 
were places the defence of which was of 
national importance, and that their 
power of self-defence might be immensely 
strengthened. The same might be said 
of the fortresses of Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Bermuda. He did not mean to say 
that those fortified places would not in 
their present condition be able to give 
a good account of themselves if attacked ; 
but it seemed to him that those fortified 
places were not fully up to the require- 
ments of the time, and the question was 
now, seeing that such an advance had 
been made in the armaments of the 
country, whether the time had not come 
when they ought to revise and complete 
the armaments of those fortresses. Now, 
with regard to commercial harbours, 
he wished to say that he looked upon 
them as being placed in a different 
category altogether; and, so far as they 
were concerned, it would be necessary 
to settle the principle on which it was 
proposed to act. The question was, 
which of those commercial ports were 
to be defended, and at what expense ? 
In his opinion there were only three 
which, as being ports of immense 
wealth, and the defence of which was of 
national importance, should be defended 
—namely, the Tyne and the Clyde, be- 
cause they were ports at which ships 
might be built and fitted out, and also 
the Mersey, because Liverpool was a 
great emporium of trade. There was 
this further advantage with respect to 
those ports, that they offered in them- 
selves great facilities for defence, which 
might consequently be carried out at a 
very moderate expenditure of money. 
But when he turned to other ports in 
the Kingdom, he said they were not 
such of which it could be said that their 
defence was of great national import- 
ance; and that if those towns wished 
for a defence against bombardment, as 
an insurance against war risk, they 
should undertake the cost themselves, 
and that the duty of the State should 
be confined to advancing capital to them 
to be repaid. Then there was another 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement to which he would refer. 
The right hon. Gentleman had dealt with 
the progress in naval armaments. There 
was no question in the days of the late 
Government which had caused more 
anxiety than that of naval armaments. 
He would urge now what he had 
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urged before—namely, that if there had 
been any delay in providing the Navy 
with breech-loading guns the mischief 
was done long before the late Govern- 
ment took Office, and that the late Go- 
vernment did all that was possible to do 
in pushing on the naval armaments of 
the country. The facts were perfectly 
clear with regard to that. Up to 1875 
this country was in as good a position 
as any other with respect to naval arma- 
ments. At that time the old breech-load- 
ing guns of Continental nations were 
as obsolete as our old breech-loading 
guns. After 1875 there came a period 
of stagnation. He did not blame the 
Government of the day; but he be- 
lieved the real truth of the matter was 
that the advice of professional experts, 
both military and naval, was distinctly 
against a change in construction, and 
that there was hesitation in adopting a 
breech-loading armament when other 
nations were adopting it. His belief 
was that delay was, in a great measure, 
occasioned by the manner in which Go- 
vernment after Government had en- 
couraged Government manufacture as 
against private trade. He knew all the 
arguments that could be adduced in 
favour of Government manufacture— he 
would not then state them; but he be- 
lieved that the advantages of having 2 
private trade which could be rapidly 
extended, and which would develop the 
genius of the country, would be of 
greater advantage than anysaving which 
might be effected by the State in using 
only State manufacture. He thought 
the delay arose from the fact that there 
was a large and costly plant at Woolwich 
employed in the manufacture of guns, 
and that there was a prejudice in the 
minds of the authorities against re- 
placing that plant for the construction 
of new breech-loading guns. He could 
say that in 1880, when the Jate Govern- 
ment took Office, there was not a single 
breech-loading gun in existence; and 
the change then made in a few months 
was not only from muzzle-loading to 
breech-loading, but from wrought iron 
to steel. That was plainly stated by 
the late Secretary of State for War, who 
said that— 


‘‘ With regard to the supply of heavy guns 
for the Navy, fair progress has been made in 
the present year. During the present and the 
past two years we have been undergoing a 
double transition; first, from the muzzle-loader 
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to the breech-loader ; and, in the next place, in 
the material, from wrought iron to steel.”— 
(3 Hansard, [286] 119.) 


Well, that was the point he wished to 
urge on the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War. The late 
Government had had to contend with 
great difficulty with regard to patterns 
and with regard to designsand forgings. 
They had adopted the policy of en- 
couraging the private trade of the 
country, and they decided to obtain the 
heaviest steel forgings from the trade in 
Sheffield and Manchester. After a con- 
siderable period of time they arrived at 
success in that matter, and there were 
at that moment four or five firms sup- 
plying the Government. When he was 
at the War Office he informed those 
firms that if they would put up the ex- 
pensive plant necessary they would be 
supported by the Government, and that 
Government would give them orders for 
the forgings for the purpose of carrying 
out thesemeasures. They had done so, 
and he was sure that the right hon. 
Gentleman would agree with him that 
it was necessary to keep the promises 
made to those firms; and he thought, 
if necessary, it would be wise to limit 
the work at Woolwich rather than not 
keep faith with them. He had only to 
add that he considered the matter one of 
great importance, and the main object 
he had in making these remarks was to 
urge the right hon. Gentleman to follow 
the lines adopted by the late Govern- 
ment. 

Coronet NOLAN remarked, that the 
late Surveyor General of Ordnance (Mr. 
Brand) had argued that the whole re- 
sponsibility of the Department should 
rest with the Secretary of State for 
War. He had read some Returns show- 
ing that there were about 400,000 Mar- 
tini-Henry rifles in store; but imme- 
diately after that he read an article ina 
scientific magazine, laying it down as a 
principle that there ought to be 2,000,000 
rifles in store. How could the Secre- 
tary of State for War be responsible for 
such a number of weapons? There was, 
of course, a great discrepancy between 
the two statements; but if the authori- 
ties kept the matter in the dark till the 
last moment, and then said they had al- 
ways the Secretary of State for War to 
fall back upon, he thought that the 
country was likely to suffer in time of 
need from the want of rifles. For his 
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own part, he could see no real argu- 
ment against publicity in the matter of 
stores. When the public knew how 
many rifles were in existence, those 
who were competent to speak on the 
subject would be able to give advice. 
He did not think that any Foreign Go- 
vernment would have much trouble in 
finding out how many arms there were ; 
there would be very little in finding out 
how many there were in the Tower. 
The authorities only succeeded in keep- 
ing the people of the country in igno- 
rance, while every Foreign War Office 
knew exactly the position we were in. 
Our position with regard to torpedoes 
was kept secret for a little time; but it 
was now known to every Foreign Go- 
vernment. The same remarks would 
apply to the publication of drill books. 
On the whole, he thought the argument 
was entirely in favour of the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot); and he thought 
the matter was one with regard to 
which Ministers should not pay too 
much attention to the advice they got 
from their own officers. With regard 
to the question of breech-loading guns, 
it seemed to him that neither the late 
nor the present Surveyor General of 
Ordnance had said much to show that 
the armament in that respect was in a 
satisfactory state; they had confined 
themselves to saying whose fault it was 
that there had been delay between 1874 
and the time when the late Administra- 
tion came into Office. He had seen the 
breech-loading guns of Germany and 
Russia, which were always long. But 
the great difficulty was, when the 
change was made from muzzle-loading 
to breech-loading guns, there were so 
many subsidiary changes to be made in 
respect to carriages and other matters, 
even the ships themselves—everything 
had to be changed. He thought that 
foreign countries were in advance of us 
in promoting the efficiency of their guns. 
He thought the Government would be 
liable to be twitted on every hand if 
they went more than was necessary out- 
side the Government Departments, for 
it would be said that they were giving 
their orders and encouraging the large 
private establishments for political pur- 
poses, because the probabilities were 
that it would secure the votes of the 
men employed on the Government 
orders. e looked onit, he would not 
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say as the worst, but as a most dan- 
gerous plan to get private manufacturers 
to build extensive plant for the purpose 
of manufacturing for the Government, 
and then to feel bound to give such pri- 
vate manufacturers large orders. It 
was said by the Woolwich people that 
the Government had spent so much 
money on plant for muzzle-loading that 
it was ridiculous to allow it to remain 
idle and useless. Though that might 
be very near the truth, it was not quite 
the truth. He did not think there was 
as much plant required for the manu- 
facture of breech-loading guns as for 
muzzle-loading guns. He did not be- 
lieve that boring machinery, turning 
machinery, hammers, and sv forth, 
however, would have to be very ma- 
terially altered. One great reason why 
the officials in the Government factories 
desired to have an increased amount of 
work was the feeling of esprit de corps 
which existed amongst them. There 
was not an officer employed who ever 
made ls. out of the matter, and yet 
they were all almost as keen in wishing 
to have large orders given to their De- 
partments as were the private manufac- 
turers. Those large orders meant addi- 
tional comfort to the workmen, for they 
had more to do and more pay, and, con- 
sequently, more comforts. They were 
all, in fact, ready and willing to work. 
The officers were not pecuniarily in- 
terested, and yet they were as anxious 
to receive a large order as were the 
managers of private firms who made 
£50,000 at a time out of a large order. 
The experiments for breech-loading car- 
ried out by the Government had lasted 
a long time, and the result of adopting 
the breech-luading principle would have 
been that they would have had to put 
their men on half-time for a long pe- 
riod. They had the patterns for muzzle- 
loaders, so they had gone on making 
guns of that description. Now that 
everything was changed, and while they 
had muzzle-loaders all over the world, 
it was to the interest of the working 
man to turn round and say—‘‘ We must 
make breech-loading guns.’’ The de- 
sire to have full work on the breech- 
loading guns was as strong now as had 
been the desire to continue the manu- 
facture of muzzle-loaders in the past. 
Those were the two things which had 
kept England in a totally different posi- 
tion in regard to those matters from the 
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rest of Europe. Another subject he 
should like to deal with was not so 
technical—namely, the establishment of 
a Naval Volunteer Engineer Corps. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. O’Kelly) had 
inted out how serious it would be if 
reland were not put in the same 
category as England in those matters. 
The poimt was certainly one deserving 
the careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment and he would commend it to their 
consideration, because if the English 
ports were protected by means of mines 
and torpedoes and the Irish ports were 
not so protected, the simple result would 
be that the one class would be protected 
at the expense of the other. If they were 
making a new start in the matter of 
Naval Engineer Volunteering, it was 
quite time to take seriously into account 
the necessity of doing something of the 
kind in Ireland. The Force should be 
established after the same scale in Ire- 
land as in England. 

Srrk ARTHUR HAYTER said, he only 
wished to detain the Committee for one 
moment by referring to one point in the 
very interesting Memorandum read to 
them by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) just now. The Memorandum 
had been prepared in October last, and 
the object of it was to instruct the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War as to the lines on which he 
would be justified in entering on the 
Estimates the amount to be asked for 
for the commencement of a plan of coast 
defence and providing drill sergeants 
for the local Marine companies. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that the 
personnel would be difficult to obtain, 
and, no doubt, on the first blush, that 
would appear so. But they must con- 
sider the fact that when this system 
came into operation they would be ableto 
utilize inconnection with it the Militia Ar- 
tillery and Engineers and the Volunteer 
Artillery and Engineers. The numbers 
were—Militia Artillery, 19,630 men; 
Militia Engineers, 1,449; making a 
total of Militia for this coast defence of 
21,079. Then, if they took the whole 
force of Artillery and Engineer Volun- 
teers—and the right hon. Gentleman 
would observe,-in connection with this 
corps, as well as in regard to the Militia, 
that it was a conspicuous fact that 
every corps only existed in a county that 
had a seaboard of its own—they would 
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find, Volunteer Artillery, 44,482 men; 
Volunteer Engineers, i0,723; making a 
total for the Volunteers of 55,205. To 
those might be added the 1,200 Naval 
Volunteers, giving a total force at pre- 
sent of 77,584 men. As he understood, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton) had announced the 
other day that he intended to give a 
capitation grant to the 1,200 Naval - 
Engineers, who would be able to work 
torpedo boats. When that capitation 
grant—which would be 80s., in all pro- 
bability—was given the number of the 
Force would most likely very conspicu- 
ously increase. With the exception of 
the counties of Shropshire and Stafford- 
shire and the City of London the various 
corps which composed this Force be- 
longed to coast counties. Those men 
would be able to give service at any 
moment in defence of their own coasts, 
having gone through a certain amount 
of drill; and they would be willing to 
receive instruction from the Regular 
sergeants, who would be their drill in- 
structors. He was sure it would only 
require this plan to be known to be 
popular, that local subscriptions would 
flow in, and that in every way local 
effort would be found to supplement a 
comprehensive Government plan of coast 
defence. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
he—as, no doubt, others had done—had 
listened with considerable interest to the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War; but he 
imagined that they would be better able 
to appreciate it and estimate its full 
value to-morrow than they were to-day, 
hearing it for the first time. But one 
thing he could not help noticing—and 
he had ventured to interrupt the right 
hon. Gentleman with regard to it—and 
that was, that though the figures of his 
statement had amounted to something 
like £2,250,000, in addition to a sum of 
£645,000 which, he understood, it was 
proposed to spend during the next three 
or four years, not a single 1d. of that 
sum was to be spent in Ireland. 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Sarr): I can ex- 
plain that. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
had not gathered from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statement that there was any 
prospect of any part of this being spent 
in Ireland uuder present circumstances. 
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The right hon. Gentleman had been good 
enough to say that if in Ireland the Go- 
vernment found themselves offered cer- 
tain assistance they would be very glad 
to accept it, and that then a portion of 
the money would be devoted to Ireland 
—would be made available for expendi- 
ture in that country. But in connection 
with all these Votes—in connection with 
the present and other Army Votes which 
had been taken from time to time the 
course pursued with regard to Ireland 
had always been the same. There was, 
some time ago, an immense Vote of 
£11,000,000 granted for fortifications. 
Where did that go? Why, to Great 
Britain. Let them turn to Votes 6 and 
10—where did that money go? Why, 
to the Dockyards of this country. There 
was not a single Government Dockyard 
in Ireland; and only a trifling amount 
was spent there. Then, look to the 
present Vote; where did the money 
under it go to—this £2,250,000? ‘To 
the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, the 
Royal Small Arm Factories at Enfield 
and Birmingham, and the Royal Gun- 
powder Manufactory. None of it was 
spent in Ireland. There would, of course, 
come a day when accounts would have 
to be settled—it could not be far distant 
—between Ireland and Great Britain. 
when it would be necessary to take into 
account these different Estimates over a 
long series of years, and when it would 
be necessary to consider how much had 
been spent in Ireland in proportion to 
that which had been drawn from her. 
He would even now suggest a recast of 
some of these Estimates, so as to secure 
for the taxpaying portion of the popula- 
tion something like a fair distribution 
of their Public Expenditure. Next year 
the present Government—who, of course, 
were not responsible for these figures— 
would have an opportunity of bringing 
in their own Army Estimates. When 
they did, he hoped they would see fit to 
give the people in Ireland something 
like a fair share of such advantages as 
resulted from the distribution of public 
money. They could depend upon it that 
no such Vote as the present would be 

assed without considerable resistance. 

o Votes of this kind, whether Army 
Votes or Navy Votes, would be passed 
without most strenuous opposition. 
There was only one other point he 
would dwell on, and that was the point 
raised by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
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man the Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) with regard to the 
stores. That was a point upon which 
he had ventured, two or three years 
ago, to endeavour to attract the atten- 
tion of the House without, however, 
meeting with much success. He was 
glad to say that year after year the 
matter was becoming more scrutinized, 
and that the Public Accounts Committee 
were now devoting attention to it, and 
were requiring information upon it from 
the Treasury and the War Office. He 
was satisfied that in the end, and in the 
judgment of the House, the matter 
would not be allowed to continue, and 
that what the Comptroller and Auditor 
General had declared to be necessary 
would be done. Reference had been 
made to the Report of the Public Ac- 
counts Committee of last year. In that 
Report the Committee said— 

‘*The Treasury view is clearly set forth in 
reply to Question 1,249, and with that view 
we are disposed to generally concur—namely, 
that an order for stores is important,”’ 

—at present there was no such order at 
all— 

‘* and the difficulties connected with it must be 
fairly faced.” 

The step that was now being taken was, 
in their opinion, an important step to- 
wards the realization of that object— 
namely, first of all, a careful examina- 
tion of the supplies, of the estimates, 
and of the annual accounts as to the 
Army stores. When that was done, it 
would be for the Treasury to judge 
whether it secured sufficient control over 
Army stores. They thought that when 
this was carried out, it would give a 
good opportunity to the Comptroller and 
Auditor General to express his views as 
to what should be done to institute an 
independent audit of such stores. The 
Committee went on to say that they 
considered that in the public interest 
some evidence should be afforded that 
the quantities and values of the Army and 
Navy Stores were properly stated from 
year to year. That was unquestionably 
a very important point. If he had un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War aright, it 
Was necessary to ask for a sum of no 
less than £200,000 to make up certain 
deficiencies in the stores. If the Ministry 
had not informed the House of that fact 
the House never could have arrived at 
it. There had been a depletion of the 
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stores. If the late Government had 
remained in Office the House generally 
would have known no more about it 
than it knew about the excessive ex- 
penditure which had occurred in con- 
nection with the Navy. The whole 
thing would have been hushed up. 
The Comptroller and Auditor General 
would not have been able to say 
anything about it, for, as he said, he 
could not tell whether the authorities 
did not cover the expenditure by selling 
old stores. There were acres and acres 
of land at Woolwich covered with old 
stores some time ago, and the late Go- 
vernment had not entertained a clear 
idea as to what they were or what they 
were worth. But the late Government 
had been able, after a certain amount of 
pressure had been put upon them, to 
furnish what they called a ‘‘ Valuation 
Return of Stores;” but that Return 
was not worth the paper it was written 
on. It was futile to place before com- 
mon-sense men figures of that kind, 
showing that there were stores worth 
£7,000,000 or £8,000,000. How was 
that estimate arrived at? Noone could 
state. If it was the regular price of the 
stores it was worthless, because every- 
one knew that many of the stores, valu- 
able enough when new, were now worth 
nothing more than old iron. The figures 
were simply guess-work, if not some- 
thing worse, and were put down merely 
for the sake of covering the deficiency 
and depletion of the stores. He hoped 
the Comptroller and Auditor General 
would get what he had been asking for, 
and what the sense of the House ap- 
proved of, and what the Committee of 
Public Accounts had been asking for 
over and over again — namely, the 
quantity of stores in hand. It had been 
said there would be great danger in 
letting the Russians, or someone else, 
know how many rounds of ammunition 
we had, how many rifles, and so on. 
But it would not be necessary to give 
that information. All he would ask 
was that such a Return should be 
made for the information of the War 
Office Authorities. Such a Return 
should be made the basis of infor- 
mation. At present there was no such 
Return. There was no Return of the 
figures which they could submit to the 
Comptroller and Auditor General in order 
that he might—confidentially, if they 
liked—check the stores year by year, 
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to satisfy the House that there had 
been no undue depletion of military 
stores. He did not think it neces- 
sary to give the Committee of Public 
Accounts any figures showing the exact 
quantity of the stores. The Comptroller 
and Auditor General should have — 
just as in the case of the Secret Ser- 
vice money—reasonable proof that the 
money voted by Parliament was applied 
to the services for which it was granted. 
If information was given to show that 
the stores had not been unduly run 
down, and that they had not eco- 
nomized by running down the stores; 
then, he thought, every practical pur- 
pose would beattained. But to be con- 
tent with mere Valuation Returns which 
were, at the best, mere guess-work, was 
simply to play the fool with the House 
of Commons. To put such Returns be- 
fore the Public Accounts Committee was 
wholly insufficient. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Saurrn) said, he had 
listened to the interesting speech of the 
hon. Member, and could assure him that 
the suggestions he had made would re- 
ceive the consideration they deserved. 
He was not ina position to make any 
promise as to the mode in which the 
question should be dealt with, but it 
should certainly not be lost sight of ; 
and in saying that he, of course, could 
not bind himself to do more than pru- 
dence and the interests of the country 
would allow. He desired that the Comp- 
troller aud Auditor General’s Depart- 
ment should have all the information 
which would enable it to form an accu- 
rate judgment as to the requisite appro- 
priation of stores, and as to the stores 
and the stock actually in existence, and 
the value of it. Nothing could be more 
distasteful to those who were principally 
concerned than the delivery of a mere 
statement as to the original cost of the 
stores or of their estimated value, which 
turned out on inquiry altogether un- 
satisfactory. In the hon. Gentleman’s 
view it was important to ascertain 
whether the country really possessed the 
material which would be required in 
time of strain, and he could safely say 
that every Government would feel it to 
be its duty to see that the stores were 
maintained in a condition to be able to 
bear the strain of any emergency which 
might occur. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Brand) lad re- 
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ferred to an observation which he (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) had made a very short time 
ago. He thought the hon. Member 
would do him the credit to say that he 
had carefully avoided making a charge 
of any kind whatever against the late 
Government, or from taking any credit 
to the present Government—any charge 
against the late Government for what 
they had done, or any credit to the pre- 
sent Government for what they had 
sought to do. He desired, in dealing 
with this question of national defence, 
to keep clear of anything which would 
sound like provocation and from any- 
thing which would tend in any degree 
to excite Party feeling; but when the 
hon. Gentleman referred to what had 
been done by the late Government, and 
had stated that they had found that the 
breech-loader was not in existence when 
they came into Office, he thought 
he might take some credit to him- 
self for the fact that in 1878—only a 
year or two after the period which the 
hon. Gentleman had described as the 
period when the change from muzzle- 
loading to breech-loading was adopted 
on the Continent—he had pressed most 
strongly for the adoption of breech- 
loaders for the Navy. From that time 
to the present he had been using all the 
influence he possessed in Parliament to 
urge not only on his Colleagues in the 
last Conservative Government, but also 
on the late Government—on the Govern- 
ments of 1874 and 1880—without en- 
deavouring to impart into the discussion 
anything of a factious character, the 
necessity and the duty of improving the 
armaments of their ports and, as a 
necessary corollary, of improving the 
armaments of the Army. Well, steps 
had been taken, and taken vigorously, 
in that direction during the past year or 
two. There could be no doubt that the 
necessity for looking into this question 
was very great indeed, and he was glad 
he had been able to state to the House 
the conclusion the late Government had 
arrived at. An hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred to the steps which had been taken 
for furnishing ingots of steel for the 
manufacture of guns. He made no 
complaint of the hon. Gentleman’s de- 
sire to secure for the State the great re- 
sources which the country possessed for 
the manufacture of steel. He had urged 
the. desirability of doing something in 
that direction as strongly as he had been 
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able to do so ; but no monopoly could be 
permitted either to an individual manu- 
facturer or to our arsenals. It was de- 
sirable that the country should reap 
the full advantage of the competi- 
tion between the two. There must be 
reasonable expectations of profit held 
out to persons who were willing to go to 
the expense of providing extensive plant 
in competition with each other for the 
material required. Now that we could 
form some estimate of the amount of 
work which would have to be done 
during the next two or three years, he 
ventured to express a hope that no delay 
would be suffered to occur in providing 
the material. It seemed to him that 
the interests of the country would be 
best protected by the provision of the 
defence which was admitted to be re- 
quired. After the most careful examina- 
tion, which had spread over three or four 
years, and after the decision that the 
late Government had arrived at, he main- 
tained there was no desire to postpone 
the completion of the work. If any 
person entering upon the work realized 
the necessity of its speedy completion, he 
would not be led away by the fact that 
the payment for the work was to be 
spread over a certain period of time, 
but he would have the work executed 
as rapidly and as efficiently as possible. 
They had at last decided on the kind of 
gun to be used, and the kind of powder 
to be used in the gun, and he believed 
they had nearly arrived at the kind of 
projectile which was to be used ; and it 
seemed to him that having, after con- 
siderable delay and after considerable 
research, formed an estimate of the ex- 
penditure which ought to be incurred, 
it would be advisable, in the interests of 
the country, that the expenditure should 
be made as rapidly, and yet as efficiently, 
as possible. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Brand) re- 
ferred to the course the late Government 
had taken with regard to the protection 
of mercantile ports, and he laid stress 
on his assertion that only the mercantile 
harbours of the Clyde, the Tyne, and 
the Mersey really needed protection. 
But that was only the opinion of the 
hon. Gentleman; it was certainly not 
the opinion of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Colleagues, including the noble Mar- 
quess the late Secretary of State for 
War (the Marquess of Hartington). 
The Report which was received and 
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adopted by the late Government, and 
which was acted upon by the Treasury, 
recommended that a grant should be 
made in the course of the present year 
for the protection of other harbours and 
rivers besides those enumerated by the 
hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
thought it was the interest and duty of 
the Government to afford protection to 
ports like the Humber and Severn. 
There were ports in Ireland also which 
required protection, and he was glad to 
be able to assure the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Roscommon (Mr. 
O’ Kelly) that 12 per cent of the expen- 
diture which was contemplated for com- 
mercial ports would be incurred on com- 
mercial ports on the coast of Ireland. 
Ireland, therefore, might rest assured 
that it would receive a portion, at least, 
of the expenditure. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan) 
had, in a most interesting speech, given 
the Committee a great deal of valuable 
information, and he (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
would not fail to profit by it. In con- 
clusion, he could only assure the Com- 
mittee that the policy which it was now 
sought to carry out was not a Party 
policy ; it was not a policy of the pre- 
sent Government alone, but it was a 
policy which he believed had the sanction 
not only of the present Government and 
of the present House of Commons, but 
of the country at large. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £843,800, Works, Buildings, &c., 
at Home and Abroad. 


(5.) £128,500, Establishments for 
Military Education. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT de- 
sired to make a few observations upon 
the question of military education. He 
had spoken upon the subject on pre- 
vious occasions; but, at the present 
moment, it was imperatively necessary 
that it should be brought before the 
Committee and the country. He did not 
find fault with any of the officers who 
had served on the Staff in the Soudan, 
excepting so far as it was agreed on all 
hands that the Intelligence Department 
in the Nile Expedition in the Soudan 
did not perform those services which 
were and onght to have been expected 
of it as well as it was hoped they 
might have been. When he believed 


that all the gallant officers who formed 
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the Department were educated at the 
Staff College, the question very natu- 
rally suggested itself to one’s mind whe- 
ther the instruction they received at the 
Staff College was that which best fitted 
them to perform the great duties re- 
quired of them. He should be very 
sorry to decry the Staff in any way ; but 
if he were asked to pick out any body 
of officers who did their duty in the 
Soudan better than another—perhaps 
it wa8 from the peculiar circumstances 
of the war—he should certainly pick 
out the gallant regimental officers. 
There were many officers of the Staff 
who were brilliant and clever, and who 
performed their duty well. He would 
not say whether some men did their 
duty in the Soudan or not; but this 
much he would say, that if all the Staff 
officers, and especially those of the In- 
telligence Department, had done their 
duty, they would not have to deplore so 
many casualties in that campaign. It 
was stated in all the newspapers—and 
when they read the statement in the 
public organs they naturally turned to 
see what authority there was for it— 
that there would be no opposition to the 
march from Korti across the desert vid 
Abou Klea and Metammeh to Gubat. 
Why, when the troops arrived at Abou 
Klea there were thousands of the enemy 
ready to pour down upon them. Not 
one piece of information was conveyed to 
the officers marching across the country ; 
and if it had not been for the gallant 
conduct of the 19th Hussars, who scouted 
and did their duty in the most admirable 
manner, very fatal consequences would 
have ensued. Now, what was it that 
men went to the Staff College to learn ? 
Surely it was not only mathematics and 
foreign languages. He quite agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for War (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) when, in answer to a Question 
put to him earlier in the evening, he said 
foreign languages could be more pro- 
perly and fully taught in the countries in 
which they were spoken than in the Staff 
College. He, too, was of opinion that 
mathematics should be eliminated from 
the subjects of instruction in the Staff 
College. The first thing that men should 
be taught when they went to the Col- 
lege should be how to manage, how to 
mancuvre, and how to manipulate all 
the different arms of the Service which 
they would have subsequently to com- 
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mand. At Aldershot, which was the 
experimental station, it was found that 
commands were given for a very con- 
siderable time, and that only one or two 
Generals were able to learn their busi- 
ness atatime. It very often happened 
that many men who were sent out had 
never commanded more than a brigade. 
Unless they had had practical education 
at home, unless they had been taught 
at home in the practical management of 
troops, how could they be expected to 
acquit themselves properly in the face 
of an enemy? He mentioned no names ; 
all he said was that they had no right 
to expect men to be able to command 
men in the field unless they had proper 
and ample opportunity of learning their 
duties before they went into the field. It 
was impossible to have a better place 
than Aldershot at which to instruct men 
in their duties; but there were men 
there who knew comparatively little of 
what was required of them. That was 
the reason that in many instances they 
failed with their Staff. He called the 
attention of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) to the question, so that 
when men were sent to the Staff College 
they should be taught all the things 
which it was material they should know 
when they came to command, or to 
assist in commanding, an army in the 
field. 

Sir FREDERICK FITZ-WYGRAM 
said, he had been a little in doubt as to 
the proper occasion on which the obser- 
vations he wished to make should be 
made; possibly they would be permis- 
sible upon this Vote. He desired to call 
attention to the importance of signalling 
in the Army. Signallers, especially 
mounted signallers, were becoming of 
greater importance every day ; their im- 
portance was due to the means of rapid 
transit which now obtained, and to the 
greater power of range of rifle and gun. 
In former days armies could only move 
a few miles a-day, and their movements 
were well known; but now the base of 
an army could be shifted in a very short 
time. Now-a-days war was waged over 
a larger expanse of country than hither- 
to, and therefore it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to have some means of trans- 
mitting intelligence quicker than man 
and horse could carry it. Signalling in 
the Army had been carried on for several 
years, and with very great success, but 
not with the success which he thought it 
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deserved. The fact was that @ very in- 
telligent class of men were needed for 
signalling purposes, and it was requisite 
that they should be kept in constant prac- 
tice. Signalling was carried on some 
time ago by flags, and of late years it 
had been also conducted by means of the 
heliograph, by which messages could be 
sent 30 or 40 miles. As he had already 
said, men of intelligence were needed as 
signallers ; but it was impossible to get 
such men unless some pay was given to 
them for signalling. Signalling officers 
trained their men; but as soon as the 
men were trained they left for some paid 
employment. Unless the Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. W. H. Smith) was 
prepared to provide some payment for 
the signallers, it would not be possible 
to have a satisfactory corps. He (Sir 
Frederick Fitz-Wygram) suggested that 
there should be 10 signallers attached to 
each regiment, and that each of the men 
should receive £1 a-year, to be paid 
after the annual examination. There 
were 180 corps in the Army, so that the 
adoption of his suggestion would give 
1,800 signallers at a cost of £1,800 be- 
yond the present expenses. He believed 
the money would be very well spent, 
because there was nothing more im- 
portant to a General in the field than 
that he should receive reliable intelli- 
ence. 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 8. 
Norrucore) said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. W. H. Smith) fully appre- 
ciated the importance of signalling ; and 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir 
Frederick Fitz-Wygram) might rest as- 
sured that the subject would receive full 
consideration. He hoped he was right 
in assuming that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) did not wish, 
in the remarks he had made, to draw 
any invicious distinction between one 
class of officers and another. He thought 
he would be borne out when he said that 
a College which turned out such gallant 
men as the late Sir Herbert Stewart 
could not be one deserving of very great 
censure. The remarks of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, however, should re- 
ceive careful attention. 

Tue Marqvess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was glad to hear what had fallen 
from the Financial Secretary to the War 
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Office (Mr. Northcote), because he was 
afraid the observations of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) upon 
the officers of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment in the Soudan were liable to some 
misconception, and might convey some 
imputation upon the Staff officers of that 
Department which he hardly thought the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman intended 
them to convey. He understood the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman to say that 
the Intelligence Department failed to 
provide the officers commanding in the 
Soudan with the intelligence they ought 
to have possessed ; but he did not un- 
derstand the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
to adduce the slightest proof of the as- 
sertion. All he heard the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman say was that he read 
in several newspapers that there would 
be no fighting between Korti and Me- 
tammeh. He (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) was not aware that it was the duty 
of the officers of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment to communicate intelligence they 
received to the newspaper correspondents 
whose reports the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman hadread. He did not know from 
what information the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman supposed that no intelligence 
as to the movements of the euemy was 
conveyed to the responsible officers in 
command. It was very easily under- 
stood that reliable information in a 
country like the Soudan was extremely 
difficult to get. He believed the fact 
was that the Intelligence Department 
obtained an enormous amount of infor- 
mation, but a great deal of it was found 
to be incorrect. Some information there 
was which, no doubt, was accurate, and, 
perhaps, in all cases not sufficiently acted 
upon. But there was nothing to justify 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman in say- 
ing that Lord Wolseley and the other 
officers in command were informed that 
the desert column would meet with no 
strong opposition in the march from 
Korti to Metammeh. He thought it 
right to make these remarks, because he 
believed that, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties experienced in obtaining very ac- 
curate information during the Soudan 
Campaign, there was not the slightest 
reason to suppose that the officers of the 
Intelligence Department failed in any 
degree in their duty. 


Vote agreed to, 
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(6.) £51,700, Miscellaneous Effective 
Services. 
Mr. PULESTON said, he thought that 


reference might very properly be made 
on this Vote to the repeal of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts. He did not in- 
tend to make anything like a speech on 
the subject; but he considered that the 
question might very properly be brought 
before the Committee at this time, espe- 
cially as there was now a Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. W. H. Smith) whom 
it was supposed was in sympathy with 
the views he (Mr. Puleston) and many 
others entertained on the question. He 
was very sorry to hear the other day, in 
reply to a Question, that nothing would 
be done in regard to the Contagious 
Diseases Acts this Session, because dur- 
ing the many years he had represented 
his constituents in the House of Com- 
mons he did not remember that there 
had been a greater unanimity of feeling 
amongst all classes, in the places were 
the Acts were in force, than there was 
upon the value of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. Not only in Plymouth, but in 
kindred constituencies, there was a 
unanimity in deploring the repeal of 
those Acts which had seldom been at- 
tained upon any subject in any consti- 
tuency in any country. It must not be 
forgotten that what was practically a re- 
peal of the Acts was effected in deference 
to what he had more than once said was 
nothing more than a scratch vote. It 
was not worth while to discuss the 
parallels to the proceedings of the late 
Government in this matter, although he 
might very easily point out that the late 
Government did not display the same 
alacrity in giving force to wishes on 
other subjects which had been as 
strongly expressed. What was most 
remarkable was that the operation of 
those Acts was suspended in the face of 
the fact that the three Ministers most 
responsible on the subject—the noble 
Marquess the late Secretary of State for 
War (the Marquess of Hartington), the 
noble Ear! the late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (the Earl of Northbrook), and 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Home 
Secretary (Sir William Harcourt)—were 
entirely in favour of the continuance of 
the Acts. It had been the duty of those 
Ministers, of all others, to know how the 
Acts were carried out; they made it 
their business to acquaint themselves 
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with the result of the operation of the 
Acts, and they came to the conclusion 
that there was no other course consis- 
tent with the interest of the country than 
to continue the operation of the Acts. 
For some reason or other, owing, no 
doubt, to the influence of the other 
Members of the Cabinet, effect was 
given to the Resolution of the House. 
He was quite aware that no prac- 
tical effect could be given to any 
discussion on the present occasion. But 
the fact could be pointed out that the 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) and the Committee generally 
were now in possession of the deplorable 
results of the repeal of the Acts. They 
were in possession of very clear Returns 
which had been made from several places 
interested inthe question, andthey were 
also in possession of the opinion which 
had been expressed since the Acts 
were suspended by the late Govern- 
ment by some of the mest distinguished 
men both in the Army and in the Navy. 
He did not know that he could point to 
one man of distinction in any branch 
of the Service who was not resolutely 
opposed to the action taken by the late 
Government. In his own constituency 
there was no stronger opponent of the 
repeal of the Acts than Admiral Stewart. 
Admiral Stewart was opposed to him 
(Mr. Puleston) in politics. He wasa 
man of enormous experience, and he sup- 
plemented his previous long experience 
of the Service by his experience in 
Devonport during the time he was Ad- 
miral commanding that Station. No- 
thing could be stronger or more empha- 
tic in opposition to the course of the 
late Government in this matter than 
the speech that gallant Admiral de- 
livered before he left Devonport last 
year. But everybody in the places to 
which the Acts chiefly applied was just 
as strong in opposition to the repeal of 
the Acts, and their opinion was based 
ras experience and not upon theory. 

on. Gentlemen opposite would not 
grant Local Option in this matter. The 
constituencies concerned were supposed 
to know nothing about the case. He 
hoped that to-night the Committee would 
hear from the Secretary of State for 
War that so far asthe Government were 
concerned justice, at least, would be done. 
Whilst there was no time to give proper 
attention to the question now, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would as- 
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sure them that if he occupied his pre- 
sent position in the next Parliament he 
would then do what time and circum- 
stances would not permit him to do now. 
It was peculiarly fitting that a debate 
should take place upon this subject on 
the present occasion. Within the last 
week or two he had received more letters 
and Petitions from his constituents on 
the subject of the amendment of the 
Criminal Law than he ever remembered 
receiving on any subject; and, curiously 
enough, a considerable number of the let- 
ters came from the small minority who 
cried out loudly for the repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, but who now 
were equally loud in their demand for the 
insertion of quite as obnoxious clauses 
as any in those Actsin the new Criminal 
Code.. That was an inconsistency which 
the hon. and learned Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Hopwood) would perhaps make 
it his business to explain away. He had 
no doubt that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, who was sostrenuous and active in 
favour of the repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, would be quite as strongly 
in favour of putting in the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill clauses far more 
stringent and exactly on the same 
lines as those he opposed so bitterly in 
the Contagious Diseases Acts. He (Mr. 
Puleston) would content himself, in con- 
clusion, with expressing the hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman would assure 
the Committee that he would not rest in 
his labours until he had made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the pros and 
cons of this question. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to support the expression of 
opinien which had fallen from his hon. 
Friend the Member for Devonport (Mr. 
Puleston), and he hoped that some in- 
formation would be given to the Com- 
mittee, either from the Treasury Bench 
or the Front Opposition Bench, as to 
the policy which was to be pursued in 
the future upon this most vital question. 
He did not wish to embarrass the pre- 
sent Secretary of State for War ; but he 
wished to point out that if it were true, 
as alleged by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) in a recent speech, that 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
was only a stop-gap or provisional Minis- 
ter—in that case, they ought to hear from 
the noble Marquess opposite (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) some statement of 
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the policy which he represented with re- 
gard tothe maintenance of the Acts. Now, 
if there was one principle in the world 
which the noble Marquess and the official 
members of his late Department had 
supported more earnestly than any other 
it was the principle of these Acts. The 
noble Marquess (the ;Marquess of Hart- 
ington), the late Home Secretary (Sir 
William Harcourt), and the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty (the Earl of 
Northbrook) had all expressed their un- 
qualified approval of the beneficial re- 
sults of the Acts whenever they had any 
opportunity of doing so; and, therefore, 
it was with the very greatest surprise 
that he saw the other day that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) had spoken 
of these Acts as ‘‘the odious Contagious 
Diseases Acts.” Still more was he sur- 
prised to read a speech by the same 
right hon. Gentleman delivered quite 
recently at Hackney, in which he spoke 
of the attitude of the present Govern- 
ment in these graphic terms— 


“T say that a strategic movement of this 
kind, executed in opposition to the notorious 
convictions of the men who effected it, carried out 
for Party purposes and Party purposes alone, 
is the most flagrant instance of political dis- 
honesty, even of political immorality, that this 
country has ever known.”’ 


Now, he wished to ask the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Hartington), 
and the hon. Members of the late Go- 
vernment who sat beside him, whether 
they were about to execute a “‘ strategic 
movement,” and were about to be guilty, 
according to the view of their Colleague, 
‘“‘of one of the most flagrant instances 
of political dishonesty this country had 
ever known?” Now, there could be no 
doubt whatever—it was a matter of his- 
tory—that the ‘Contagious Diseases 
Acts” were introduced and carried in that 
House by the so-called Liberal Party, 
and had been supported by them for 
many years. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) had sat in that House before he 
was a Member of the Government, but 
he had not raised up his voice against 
those ‘‘ odious’”’ Acts, nor had he done 
so after he took Office as the President of 
the Board of Trade; and yet he had now 
the audacity to charge his (Mr. Ben- 
tinck’s) right hon. Friends with political 
tergiversation and political immorality. 
He thought the Committee would agree 
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with him that ms clothed in in- 
flammable material should not ap h 
too near the fire. He (Mr. Bentinck) had 
sat four years on the Committee which 
was appointed to investigate this ques- 
tion, and which considered fully every 
species of evidence which could be pro- 
duced, and he had attended all the meet- 
ings of that Committee with the exception 
of four. There were two Parties on that 
Committee, as they well knew. One 
Party, that to which he belonged, held 
that the result of the suspension of these 
Acts would be not only greatly to in- 
crease disease in the Army and Navy, 
but to aggravate the sufferings of unfor- 
tunate women—and here he desired to 
repeat that he had supported the Acts 
from the first, not so much in the in- 
terest of soldiers and sailors, as in the 
interests of suffering women, who had 
uvhappily adopted a profession which he 
hesitated to call by the name which was 
properly applicable to it—and the other 
Party in the Committee held the view 
that there would be no increase either 
of disease, or of suffering amongst women. 
And what had been the result of the 
suspension of the Acts? A Return 
furnished to Parliament by the noble 
Marquess the late Secretary of State for 
War (the Marquess of Hartington) 
showed that disease had already in- 
creased in the Army and Navy to such 
an extent that it now stood at as high a 
figure as it had done before the Acts 
came into force in 1866. That was a 
state of things which was much to be 
deplored, for if the results were de- 
plorable to the Services, with regard to 
the unfortunate women they were simply 
appalling. The contention of the Party 
with which he acted on the Committee, 
supported by facts and reason, was that 
if they suspended the Acts juvenile 
prostitution would increase, and that the 
nature of the disease amongst females 
would increase in severity. Both these 
prophecies had been fulfilled. He had 
made personal inquiries into the subject, 
and had received Reports from the 
Lock Hospital in London and from the 
Lock Hospital at Chatham, and the 
results he had obtained were these. In 
the London Lock Hospital, which had a 
Government ward, the average number 
of women admitted from the protected 
districts in connection with the hospital 
was about 500 a-year, and the majority 
light cases, In the year ending June 30, 
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1882, the eases of gonorrhma were 183 
out of 464 admissions, and the cases of 
secondary syphilis were only 33 per cent 
upon the whole number of 464, while 
the average duration of treatment of 
each patient was only about 23 days. 
But in the year ending the 30th of 
June last, the number of admissions 
had fallen from 500 to 110, the propor- 
tion of cases of secondary syphilis had 
risen to 78 per cent of the whole num- 
ber, and the average duration of treat- 
ment of each patient had risen to 51 
days. Out of these 110 cases, 85 were 
secondary syphilis, one tertiary, 11 
primary syphilis, and the residue gonor- 
rhea. Now, he repeated that that was 
an appalling state of things, and showed 
how the suspension of the Acts had 
been the cause of increased suffering 
to these unfortunate women. But that 
was not all. The Secretary of this Insti- 
tution wrote to him lately, that 30 of these 
110 patients were 20 years of age; and 
that of 12 patients then in the Govern- 
ment ward, one had been under treat- 
ment for six months, two for three 
months each, two had been in once 
before, one had been in twice, one 
three times, one five times, and one 
no fewer than 31 times. He would now 
take the Committee from London to 
Chatham. At Chatham they had a Lock 
Hospital, which embraced nearly all the 
patients in the Southern districts, and he 
had received three letters from thence 
on the subject of these Acts. One was 
from the Chairman of the Chatham 
Board of Health, another was from the 
Lady Superintendent of the Chatham 
Lock Hospital, and one from the Rev. 
Mr. Jelf, the Rector of Chatham. The 
Chairman of the Chatham Board of 
Health said— 

“Tn April last the Chatham Board of Health 
made a unanimous representation to the late 
Prime Minister asking him not to repeal, but 
rather to renew the Acts, seeing the enormous 
evils that had fallen upon our town through 
their suspension. I allude especially to the 
great development of very young female prosti- 
tution in our town, which cannot be ignored, 
but which, while deplored by all, is a monu- 
ment of real disgrace to men, who, actuated by 
stupid sentimentality, have managed to suspend, 
and now seek to repeal Acts, which, when in 
full force, saved hundreds of young girls from 
ruin, restored hundreds of fallen young girls to 
their families, and established order and re- 
spectability in our streets ; the converse of all 
which benefit has been brought about by men 
who, whilst claiming to be the defenders of 
purity and female virtue, have opened the flood- 
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gates of dissipation and worked a ruin of body 
and soul on numbers of young girls in our town 
perfectly diabolical in its results and awful to 
contemplate from a truly Christian point of 


view.” 


Now, this letter was supplemented by 
the testimony of Miss Webb, the Lady 
Superintendent of the Chatham Lock 
Hospital, who was probably one of the 
best witnesses that it was possible for 
them to hear. She said— 


“With regard to the effect on the women 
admitted to this hospital during the last year, 
owing to the withdrawal of the Contagions 
Diseases Acts’ police, I have to say that under 
the Contagious Diseases Acts'in their entirety 
the highest number admitted in a year was in 
1872, 702 cases; the lowest in 1876, when 436 
were admitted. At that time this hospital only 
received women from the so-called Chatham 
district. On the withdrawal of the police the 
Shorncliffe district was added, and with that 
addition in the 12 months dating from the 6th 
of June, 1884, to the 6th of June, 1885, only 
175 cases have come in. Knowing as we all do 
the immense increase of these unfortunate 
women in these towns since the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts’ police have been removed, it is 
fearful to contemplate how many ought to come 
in compared with those who do so, and the 
terrible mischief accruing in consequence. 
With regard to the condition of the patients 
since the alteration of the law, there is a 
marked difference for the worse; and, more- 
over, it takes in most cases many months for 
their cure. In some cases the nine months— 
after which period ne patient is to be kept in 
hospital under any circumstances whatever—is 
far from long enough, and four women this 
year asked for and obtained re-admission, one 
of whom has this day been discharged after 
five more months’ treatment in addition to the 
nine. This class of women will not seek 
admission till they feel absolutely compelled, 
and many who come in are sad wrecks under 
20 years of age. The usual routine of work, 
such as helping in the laundry, etc., as carried 
out before, has had to be abandoned, the patients 
being too ill to do it, and charwomen are 
obliged to be employed instead. Indeed, could 
these zealous but mistaken people see as we see 
the fruits of what they have accomplished in 
the withdrawal of the police, they would be 
compelled to admit how cruel the change is for 
the poor women, while the crowd of juvenile 
prostitutes in these towns proves how great has 
been the blow to morality; and I would ask 
those who oppose the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
on the ground of their immorality, if they con- 
sider the unrestricted depravity going on in 
their stead a matter for content or congratu- 
lation ?”’ 


The Rev. Mr. Jelf, the Rector of Chat- 

ham, also wrote a letter quite recently 

to a newspaper, in which he said— 
“With regard to the evil which does exist, 


it must be remembered that we have special 
difficulties,” 
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Supply— 
and he went on to enumerate among 
them— 

“ The suspension of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, which, on the one hand, brings few but 
hardened women to the Lock Hospital, and, on 
the other hand, encourages quite young girls in 
prostitution.”’ 

Now, he had also to say that he had 
received that day a long letter from 
Archdeacon Harrison, Archdeacon of 
Maidstone and Canon of Canterbury, 
empowering him to use his name, and 
asserting that exactly the same state of 
things had occurred at Canterbury. He 
mentioned these facts, because they 
were approaching a General Election, 
and they all knew the powerful organi- 
zation, which was headed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld), supported by other 
hon. Members, had a very powerful 
effect. That organization had ample 
funds, and a literature peculiarly its 
own, approximating to certain recent 
publications by a journal which revived 
all their worst recollections of Holywell 
Street, and which had met with the 
general condemnation of every right- 
thinking man in that House. That orga- 
nization sent also paid lecturers about 
the country, and were materially assisted 
by what the late M. Fouché designated 
as his ‘‘Cohorte Cythére,” a band of 
women who addressed assemblies of their 
sex upon these subjects with closed dvors, 
so that no one could know what was said ; 
but there could be no doubt that misre- 
presentations were made, and untruths 
without number told, so that the minds 


of the women might be worked upon to | 


induce ignorant men to vote in a parti- 
cular direction. The peculiar literature 


which the opponents of the Acts pub- 


lished and circulated throughout the | 


country was a disgrace to civilization ; 
for anybody who had served on the 
public Committee appointed to inquire 
into the matter, or who had read the 

roceedings of that Committee, must 

now that all the material statements 
contained in those publications were ab- 
solutely untrue. He (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) had called attention more 
than once to a pamphlet which was en- 
titled Seven Reasons for Repeal of the Acts, 
and which was issued by a Society in 
the City of London, of which the hon. 
Member for Bristol (Mr. Samuel Morley) 
was President, and the hon. Member for 
Lambeth (Sir William M‘Arthur) was a 
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leading member. Those ‘‘Seven Rea- 


sons”’ were neither more nor less than 
a set of scandalous fabrications, and 
were proved to be so by the evidence 
given before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee relating to the action of the 
police. Yet, notwithstanding, the hon. 
Member for Bristol and the hon. 
and worthy Alderman (Sir William 
M‘Arthur), without any inquiry into 
the matter, did not scruple to lend their 
names to the dissemination of these 
abominable falsehoods. The particular 
process by which the agitators against 
the Acts endeavoured to attain their 
ends was simply diabolical. Their ob- 
ject was to poison the minds of the new 
electorate, by false allegations to the 
effect that the Acts subjected women of 
the humbler classes to unjust and arbi- 
trary arrest by the police, to indignities 
too shameful to mention, and, finally, to 
hospital experiments. Now, those were 
allegations which had been made whole- 
sale within the last month or six weeks 
in his (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck’s) own 
constituency, by a Mr. James B. Wookey, 
who was engaged as a paid emissary to 
carry out this shameful work, and by 
this means, as he had said, to poison 
the minds of the new electorate; and 
it was absolutely necessary for those 
who had supported those Acts from 
the very first that they should clear 
themselves in that House, because they 
really had no other efficient mode of 
answering those unfounded charges ex- 
cept in their places there. They had no 
great organization to disseminate poison 
throughout the country by the exércise 
of what the right hon. Gentleman the 
senior Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright) lately called ‘the faculty 
for slander and lying.” He (Mr. Caven- 
| dish Bentinck) would not have thought it 
_ necessary toenterso fully upon the subject 
| except that, possibly, that might be the 
' last time he might have the opportunity 
of doing so in that House. They did 
_not know what accidents might happen ; 
| they might happen anywhere, even at a 
| General Election, and to the very best 
| of them, even to hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Opposition side of the 
House; and, therefore, he had felt it 
his duty to enter an energetic protest 
against untruthful speeches and publi- 
cations, with the earnest hope that be- 
fore long, when the subject came before 
the House again, it might be treated 
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from a broad point of view, and with 
due regard for suffering women. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Puleston) had alluded 
to a measure which was in the air; but 
he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) did not be- 
lieve that any such airy measures would 
prevent juvenile prostitution or extirpate 
those grievous diseases ; but there could 
be no doubt, that by the action of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, juvenile pros- 
titution had been very considerably di- 
minished; and if the Acts were not 
revived, the same results, which existed 
before they were brought into operation, 
would follow. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he could not 
help feeling moved by the feeling accents 
in which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Whitehaven 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) had taken 
leave of the House. He deprecated the 
discussion, however, especially as the 
hon. Member for Devonport (Mr. Pule- 
ston) had admitted that nothing could 
result from it. As far as he understood 
the present position, it was this—that 
the originator of the steps which had 
brought about the present state of 
things and the Secretary of State for 
War had agreed that the matter should 
be allowed to remain tm statu quo for the 
present, and that it would be impossible 
to set up the Acts again without a Reso- 
lution of the House. That had been 
agreed to by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld). 
In fact, he understood that there was a 
truce between them, and he was sorry 
that that truce had been broken; he 
was certain it had not been broken with 
the consent of his right hon. Friend. 
At that period of the Session noconclusion 
could be arrived at, and, therefore, it was 
to be regretted that the discussion had 
been raised. What astorm would have 
come from the Benches opposite a few 
years ago if this question had been 
raised by the Liberal Party, when it 
was known that no conclusion could 
be come to; and he could only conclude 
that the course taken that night was 
taken by hon. Gentlemen opposite with 
a view to promote their own personal 
ends at the approaching General Elec- 
tion. 

Mr. PULESTON rose to Order, and 
explained that he had no personal ends 
in view at all. He had merely raised 
the question for what he believed to be 
the public good. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
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Mr. WHITBREAD thought that as 
no conclusion could be come to it would 
have been better if the truce had been 
preserved, for it was a very unpleasant 
subject which had been raised. He 
would not go into the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s statistics; but he 
thought the statistics on this subject 
were susceptible to other conclusions to 
those he had drawn, and probably as 
high a rate of disease would be found to 
have prevailed at times when the Acts 
were rigorously enforced as at present 
when they were not. The hon. Member 
had said that they knew nothing about 
this subject ; but he would point out that 
25 years ago he had sat upon a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the matter, and 
that Committee had then pointed out 
the line which they could follow safely, 
and to which they would have to come 
now. They showed them how fallacious 
it was to believe that statutory laws 
would check the disease, and that in 
those places where the laws were the 
severest the disease was worst. That 
Committee had come to the conclusion 
that it was right to heal disease wher- 
ever they found it; but to go beyond 
that and introduce the compulsory 
powers of Continental laws was a step 
they did not recommend, and it was 
one that they were sure would be 
opposed to the sentiments of the English 
people, and would not be tolerated by 
the public feeling of the country. Now, 
he had never used hard words about the 
introduction of the Acts. He did not 
say that they were smuggled through 
the House; but he did say that they 
were brought into that House and 
carried without discussion. {Mr. Caven- 
pish Bentinck: No.| There had practi- 
cally been no discussion upon the Acts. 
They were brought in by Lord Clarence 
Paget, and the first Act was passed, if 
he remembered rightly, after what could 
not be called a discussion. He knew 
that Lord Clarence Paget had acted 
with the best intentions, his object being 
to preserve the health of the men in the 
Navy. He knew very well what pressure 
was brought to bear upon him by the 
Medical Staff of the Navy in order to 
introduce these foreign customs into 
England. They took, as it were, a 
piece of the practice of foreign coun- 
tries, and attempted to fit it in to Eng- 
lish law and life, forgetting that the 
feeling in England on these subjects 
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which ruled abroad. He repeated, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
first of the Acts was put upon the 
Statute Book without any discussion 
worthy of the name. They were very 
proud in that Parliament of theirs of 
the fact that when once a law was placed 
on the Statute Book it was rarely struck 
off again in after years. They were 
very proud of the steadiness and con- 
sistency of their legislation in that 
respect; but the reason was that laws 
did not get on the Statute Book until 
they had been thoroughly discussed and 
approved in the public mind. This law 
was not fully discussed, and never had 
been accepted by public opinion, and 
when it was on the Statute Book those 
who were in favour of it did their 
utmost to prevent the discussion of the 
question. There were storms of abuse 
for persons who endeavoured to discuss 
the Acts; but it had been discussed, and 
public opinion had been aroused on the 
subject, and the defenders of the Act 
were now in this position—that they 
never could get back to the enforcement 
of the Acts. They might, perhaps, make 
it impossible to work a voluntary sys- 
tem ; but they could never get back to a 
compulsory system. They were now 
half way between the Acts and the 
voluntary system. He had always been 
an advocate of the voluntary system ; 
he believed much might be done under it; 
and he believed, further, that had that 
system been adhered to from the first, in- 
stead of having these efforts made at a 
few seaport towns and military stations, 
they would have spread far and wide. 
But sad mischief had been played with 
the voluntary system ; the idea of enter- 
ing a hospital had been rendered so re- 
pulsive that it would take years before 
many women could be got to enter one, 
although he believed that, if the volun- 
tary system were trusted to, they would 
in time come back again to the position 
in which the matter stood before the 
Act was introduced. They might try 
the voluntary system—he was quite cer- 
tain that they would never be allowed 
to try the other. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Sarr) said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had correctly represented the position 
in which they stood with reference to 
the discussion of this question upon the 
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Estimates. He (Mr. W. H. Smith) fully 
admitted the right of hon. Members to 
express their views on the subject; but 
he reminded the Committee that there 
was an understanding that, as far as 
possible, this question should not be 
discussed on these Estimates. It was 
distinctly understood that Her Majesty’s 
Government could not now indicate a 
policy, or depart from the course taken 
with regard to the question by their 
Predecessors in Office; and he, tor one, 
deprecated a discussion which must be 
wholly and absolutely fruitless. The 
hon. Gentleman who had introduced the 
subject was, he felt convinced, actuated 
by the best motives; but, with the most 
earnest desire to contribute at the proper 
time to the solution of the question, he 
trusted that the Committee would not 
discuss the matter then. 

Sr ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) said, he could not allow the dis- 
cussion to close without expressing the 
hope that it would not be supposed by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck) and the hon. Member for 
Devonport (Mr. Puleston) that the Con- 
servative Party were unanimously in 
favour of the opinion they had expressed. 
He, for one, had a strong feeling against 
these Acts, holding, as he did, to the 
good old Tory principle that what was 
morally wrong could not be politically 
right. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he could not 
conceive that he could be justly amenable 
to censure on the part of his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith) for raising a 
discussion from which no practical result 
would follow. That was done with re- 
gard to every Vote, and was of daily 
occurrence in the House. They had 
that evening had a discussion in which 
an hon. Member had said he supported 
an Amendment although he knew it 
would not be carried. So much for 
that. He had, he believed, in a modest 
way expressed the almost unanimous 
opinion of officers and clergymen, in- 
cluding Dissenters in the towns where 
the Acts in question were in operation, 
and he could not bring himself to say 
that they were all sinners and that they 
were all wrong. He should regret very 
much to be amenable to the censure of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) ; but he was not aware that any 
arrangement had been made beyond 
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this—that it was seid nothing would be 
done in respect of this Act; and, there- 
fore, speaking in the interest of the 
large body of persons whom he repre- 
sented, and with all respect to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War, he repudiated the severe cen- 
sure which the right hon. Gentleman 
had passed upon him. 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not rise for the purpose of 
continuing a discussion which, as it had 
been pointed out, could not lead to any 
practical result. All he desired was that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) should give his attention to the 
subject during the Recess. It had been 
admitted that the state of things which 
resulted from the decision of the House 
two years ago was extremely unsatisfac- 
tory, and it was apparent that that state 
of things could not be allowed to con- 
tinue. An attempt had been made by 
the late Government last year to modify 
the law, and put it in conformity with 
what appeared to be the opinion of the 
great majority of the House. But it 
was impossible to carry a Bill for the 
purpose, and it would be equally impos- 
sible to carry one in the present state of 
affairs. If the right hon. Gentleman 
examined the circumstances, and if he 
arrived at the opinion that it would be 
possible in the present state of the coun- 
try to deal with the compulsory clauses 
of the Act, it would probably enable 
them to put a stop to the anomalous 
state of things which existed, and also 
enable them to give a fair opportunity 
to the voluntary principle as suggested 
by the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread). 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK 
said, he had never heard anything about 
a truce in this matter. If there were 
such a truce he, for one, could be no 
party to it, as he thought it the duty 
of every man having before him such 
facts as were shown in the Return 
to maintain his position, because the 
Return practically confuted every reason- 
able argument that had been adduced 
against the Acts. The hon, Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Whitbread) had said that 
the Acts had been smuggled through 
the House; but he (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) denied that statement absolutely. 
A reference to public records would show 
that the Acts were opposed at the time 
by Mr. Ayrton and other Members of 
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the House. Besides, how could the hon. 
Member shelter himself from the fact 
that during the 16 years the Acts had 
been on the Statute Book he had not 
raised his voice or taken action against 
them? The hon. Gentieman wasno doubt 
very sore because his pet nostrum, the 
voluntary system, had broken down; 
but he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) had 
shown by figures that even in the short 
time which had elapsed between the 
suspension of the Acts and the present 
day the admission of women to Lock 
Hospitals had enormously fallen off. It 
was also a sad fact that the average 
number of inmates of the London Lock 
Hospital Home had fallen from over 
80 to under 60. The hon. Gentle- 
man talked about the voluntary system ; 
but he would ask him whether he wasa 
member of the London Lock Hospital, 
or to what Hospital did he subscribe? 
With reference to the remarks of the 
Lord Mayor, he would only say that if 
he was in favour of allowing suffering 
women to remain without care under the 
circumstances, he (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) was not one of his supporters. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £248,100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
tor the Salaries and Miscellaneous Charges of 
the War Office, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1886.” 


Srr ARTHUR HAYTER said, this was 
the Vote from which the salaries of the 
Medical Staff were taken, and he wished to 
say a few words upon it in justice to Dr. 
Crawford, whose conduct had been seri- 
ously attacked. He held in his hand a 
letter from General Freemantle, who 
commanded at Suakin, and who after- 
wards commanded the Guards’ Brigade 
in the Campaign, which, with the per- 
mission of the Committee, he would 
read. General Freemantle said— 

‘*So far as my observation and knowledge 
goes, the hospital arrangements for the Cam- 
paiga in the Eastern Soudan were very good. I 
speak as regards the field hospitals, the bearer 
companies, the base hospital, and the ship 
Ganges ; the latter was the admiration of all 
who saw her. The arrangements for the quick 
transfer of sick and wounded from the front to 
the base and ship seemed to me to be excellent.’ 


He wished to remind the Committee 
that this year they had provided for the 
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trial of a number of men who were to 
form the nucleus of bearer companies 
for larger Expeditions than that of Sua- 
kin. Every year those men would be 
taken from ordinary drill and put under 
the direction of medical officers of the 
district to learn the duties essential in 
a large Expedition. That arrangement 
was in accordance with the recommen- 
dations made by Surgeon Major Evatt, 
who was known as a great reformer of 
the Army Medical Department. Sur- 
geon Major Evatt said— 

“T want to see a regular Militia Hospital 
Corps called out annually and trained with us 
in the hospitals instead of being kept at Infantry 
drill in the barracks. We need such a body of 
men to work our home hospitals in war time, as 
well as to furnish the coarser aid in the war 
hospitals.” 


He (Sir Arthur Hayter) believed that if 
the men went through their ordinary 
drill in the manner he had mentioned 
they would have the nucleus of an Army 
Hospital Corps, with a very large staff 
at the service of the country when re- 
quired. He would only call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the fact that 
provision was made for four bearer corps, 
the members of which were taken from 
all the principal London hospitals. Those 
men had been inspected by Dr. Craw- 
ford; they had taken part in the Brighton 
Review, and it was right to say that they 
had given every satisfaction. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, there was 
one item in this Vote which he thought 
required explanation. The salary of the 
Commander-in-Chief was put down at 
£6,632; but the commencing salary was 
£4,500. There was a note at the bottom 
of the page; but still there was no ex- 
planation given of the discrepancy. Per- 
haps the hon. Gentleman at the mo- 
ment representing the War Office would 
be able to explain what it meant. 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 8. 
Norracore) said, it was under an old 
Regulation. The salary of the future 
Commander-in-Chief would be £4,500. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
see why they should wait until there 
was a new Commander-in-Chief. He 
perceived that the Secretary of State 
for War received £5,000 per annum; 
and yet the Commander-in-Chief was 
put down for £6,632. He saw no rea- 


son why the present Commander-in- 
Chief should receive that amount; and 
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as the Committee were asked to say 
whether they would pay the amount or 
not, he should move the reduction of the 
Vote by £1,600. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £246,500, bo 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Salaries and Miscellaneous Charges of 
the War Office, which will come in course of 
payment during tho year ending on the 3lst 
day of March 1886.”—(dMr. Labouchere.) 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the hon. Member for Northampton 
stated that no explanation was given 
with reference to the amount taken in 
the Vote for the salary of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, although there was an 
asterisk affixed to the item. If the hon. 
Member would look at the bottom of the 
page he would see the explanation that 
the salary was paid under Royal War- 
rant. He thought the hon. Member 
must admit that if the Commander-in- 
Chief and other officers appointed under 
Army Warrants held office at all, they 
were entitled to the salaries fixed at the 
time when they accepted the appoint- 
ments. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
understood the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Lahouchere) to move the 
reduction of the Vote on the ground that 
His Royal Highness was paid more than 
the salary under the Warrant. He 
thought this Motion ought to receive 
support from Members of that House. 
He desired to speak with very great re- 
spect of His Royal Highness. He had 
often inquired of soldiers and officers, 
and he always found that they had great 
respect and confidence in His Koyal 
Highness in regimental matters. But 
he supported the Mction of his hon. 
Friend, because he had read that in 
1850, when the House voted a pension 
of £12,000 to the Duke of Cambridge, 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham then moved an addition to 
the Act, proposing that His Royal High- 
ness should not receive any further 
emolument or pay from the State for 
any office which he might fill as long as 
he continued to receive the £12,000 
a-year. Now, His Royal Highness had 
received that large sum every year since 
1850; he also received £6,632 under 
the Vote before the Committee as Com- 
mander-in-Chief; and he further re- 
ceived £1,000 a-year as Colonel of the 
Grenadier Guards, and £1,000 a-year as 
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Ranger of the Royal Parks. 
£20,632 a-year, paid by the taxpayers of 
the country. The question was whether 
the salary allowed under this Army Esti- 
mate should be reduced. He should 
support the Motion before the Commit- 
tee, because he thought they should em- 
phatically mark their opinion on this 
Vote that when a person, whether Prince 
or otherwise, received a pension from 
the State, he should not, in addition, re- 
ceive the full emoluments of any other 
office of the State. When the expense 
on account of the Royal House was so 
largely increased, and seeing that there 
would be a time when these estimable 
and deserving Princes would be engaged 
in the Service of the State, he thought 
that the Committee should consider whe- 
ther, in addition to the pensions they 
received, they should also have the full 
pay of the offices with which they might 
be accommodated by the State. For 
these reasons he should certainly sup- 
port the Motion of his hon. Friend. 


Question put. 


The Committee dirided:—Ayes 28; 
Noes 95: Majority 67.—(Div. List, 
No. 248.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(8.) £18,500, Rewards for Distin- 
guished Services. 


(9.) £78,000, Half-Pay. 
(10.) £1,194,000, Retired Pay, &c. 


(11.) £124,800, Widows’ Pensions, &c. 


Cotoner. NOLAN said, that on this 
Vote he should like to call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) to an incident which happened 
some time ago—the bursting of a shell, 
and the consequent death of three offjcers 
who were conducting experiments at the 
time. When he had first heard of the 
accident he had asked the Government 
whether the widows of these officers 
would receive pensions just as though 
their husbands had been killed on active 
service. His opinion was that they 
ought to—that they might fairly claim 
to—be treated in the same way as the 
widows of officers killed on active ser- 
vice. The widow of a Warrant Officer 
was also interested in this matter, her 


husband having been killed at the same 
Mr. Arthur Arnold 
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That was|time; but he did not know whether, 
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strictly speaking, her case would come 
under this Vote. These accidents were 
very rare indeed; he did not think that, 
on an average, there would be more 
than five or six deaths of this kind during 
the year—deaths owing to the bursting 
of a gun or accidental shooting, as in 
the case of a marker at atarget. The 
Committee, he thought, was very favour- 
able to the view he took; and he was 
not aware that the noble Marquess the 
late Secretary of State for War (the 
Marquess of Hartington) had decided 
the matter. The subject was one well 
worthy of the attention of the Secretary 
of State for War. 

Str ARTHUR HAYTER said, that 
the pensions of these widows were fixed 
under the 2,006th Article; and it was 
impossible to grant them a higher 
amount than they had received. In 
cases where deceased officers had lost 
their life in the Service, but otherwise 
than in action, the widow’s pension was 
50 per cent less than the rate allowed in 
the case of officers killed in action. How- 
ever lamentable a case might be, such 
was the rule; and, in the present in- 
stance, the widows had received the 
highest pensions possible. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, his point was 
not that the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office was partial, or had not fol- 
lowed the Rules; but that the Rule was 
wrong, that it should be modified, and 
that it would cost the country very little 
if altered; probably not more than 
£2,000 or £3,000 a-year. These Rules 
were not made by Act of Parliament, 
but by the authority of the War Office. 
The Secretary of State for War could 
modify them when he chose. He could 
alter them in each case, or could issue a 
special Warrant. He (Colonel Nolan) 
complained not that any particu!ar hard- 
ship had been inflicted on these widows 
by the Secretary of State for War, or 
the Financial Secretary, but that, if such 
a Rule as that referred to did exist, it 
was an extremely hard one, and did not 
conduce to the benefit of the Public 
Service. When officers were engaged 
in the duty of handling loaded shells— 
an extremely dangerous duty — he 
thought it only right that the War 
Office should allow their widows and 
families, where fatal accidents occurred, 
the same provision as was allowed to 
the widows and families of officers 
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killed in action. When he had put ques- 
tions on this subject before, the House of 
Commons had thought that something 
of the kind he had suggested should be 
done; and he was of opinion that the 
Secretary of State for War should give 
the subject his favourable consideration, 
even, if necessary, to the extent of modi- 
fying the Rule. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. Surrn) said, he could 
only say that he sympathized with the 
object the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had in view, and that, if it had been 
possible, his Predecessors in Office would 
have carried out that object. There 
was evidence of every desire on their 
part to meet the views of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman ; but, as the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman must be aware, it 
was not such an easy matter for the Se- 
cretary of State to alter a Rule. The 
Rule applied not only to the Department 
of War, but to the Navy as well, and 
the sanction of the Treasury was neces- 
sary to anysuch change. If that were 
obtained, and the modification were 
made, they would have to consider the 
claims of persons who had been pen- 
sioned under the old Rule for some 
considerable time past. However, the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman might rest 
assured that if it should be found pos- 
sible to take a compassionate view of 
hard cases of this kind there would be 
every desire to do so. 

Tue Marqvess or HARTINGTON 
said, he had made inquiries into this 
matter, and had ascertained that the 
change suggested would lead to wider 
results than the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman seemed to suppose. As the hon. 
and gallant Member had truly said, 
there was more than one rate of pension. 
There was a small rate to the widows of 
those who died in the Service, but 
whose deaths were not traceable to 
active service; there was the rate to 
the widows of those who lost their lives 
from disease, or privation, or exposure, 
incident to active operations in the field, 
or in consequence of wounds received 
in the performance of military duty, 
otherwise than in action; then there 
was the highest scale to the families of 
those who died in active service, or in 
consequence of wounds received in 
active service. If the suggestion of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman were 
adopted, it would open the door to a 
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state of things which would render. it 
almost impossible to make any differ- 
ence in these rates at all. He did not 
think they would be able to maintain 
any distinctions at all. No doubt, ori- 
ginally, these rates had been carefully 
considered, and that, on the whole, the 
distinctions made were reasonable. The 
ease the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had mentioned was a very hard one; 
but they knew very well that it was not 
necessary in the Service; that the 
arrangement proposed should be carried 
out-—that was to say, that the present 
system of widows’ pensions were not 
found to do harm to the Service 
generally. 


Army Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 
(12.) £18,500, Pensions for Wounds. 


(13.) £38,100, Chelsea and Kilmain- 
ham Hospitals. 


(14.) £1,330,000, Out-Pensions. 


(15.) £190,700, Superannuation Al- 
lowances. 


Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he did not know whether it would be 
out of place here to question the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War as to whether any compensa- 
tion was to be paid to those who had 
served on the Nile. He should be, of 
course, subject to the ruling of the 
Chairman. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H.Sarrn): That would not come 
under this Vote. 


Vote agreed to. 


(16.) £49,900, Retired Allowances, 
&e., to Officers of the Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteer Forces. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON said, that be- 
fore this Vote passed, he should like to 
make an appeal to the Secretary of State 
for War on behalf of the Militia sur- 
geons, or, at any rate, a portion of those 
gentlemen who had been compulsorily 
retired on account of old age, and whose 
compulsory retirement had placed them 
in a position of hardship and poverty, 
and even destitution. It would be in 
the recollection of the Committee that 
the subject was brought before the no- 
tice of the House two years ago by the 
hon. Member for South Warwickshire 
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(Sir Eardley Wilmot), who, in a speech 
of great detail, made out a very good 
case. The encouragement they had re- 
ceived on that occasion had induced 
them to bring the matter before the 
Committee again. At that hour of the 
night (12.20 a.m.) he would not go into 
detail ; but he would just mention that 
in 1874 the right of Militia surgeons to 
pensions was admitted, and, although in 
1876 a new Warrant was issued de- 
fining their retirement and pay, they 
were yet led to believe, by inquiries 
which they instituted through a not un- 
natural feeling of suspicion, that their 
existing rates would not be interfered 
with. Well, in 1881, a Circular was 
issued making retirement at the age of 
65 compulsory. A certain number of 
these unfortunate men were summarily 
retired—relegated into private life, and 
deprived, in many instances, of all 
means of sustenance, and reduced to 
such straits that one of them, to his own 
knowledge, had since been an inmate of 
a workhouse. Some had a practice to 
fall back upon ; but, in many instances, 
owing to the frequency with which these 
gentlemen were obliged to absent them- 
selves from the neighbourhood of their 
private work, their practices were de- 
stroyed ; and many of these surgeons on 
retiring from the Militia were too old 
to establish new practices. The British 
Medical Association, which was a very 
powerful body, numbering nearly 12,000, 
had petitioned on several occasions to 
have this question of pension recon- 
sidered. There were, after all, only 
20 of these gentlemen, and the pen- 
sion of 6s. per day, which they thought 
they were entitled to, would only 
amount to £2,000. As by the aboli- 
tion of the Militia Medical Depart- 
ment, £14,000 was saved to the coun- 
try, they thought it not an extra- 
vagant thing that some portion of that 
saving should be devoted to meeting 
their demands, which he could not help 
thinking were just. All these poor old 
men, many of whom were spending 
their last few days in destitution, usked 
was that there might be some simple 
inquiry instituted. They did not ask 
for anything more definite. They were 
quite content that some inquiry should 
be made into their case. He would 
reiterate the hope, on sitting down, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War would, during the Re- 
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cess, seo his way to granting this in- 
quiry, which was al! that was asked for 
at the present time. 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 8. 
Nortucore) said, he was afraid, unfor- 
tunately, that he could not give the hon. 
Member a very satisfactory answer on 
this subject. Speaking as the mouth- 
piece of the War Office, he was bound 
to say that the difficulty lay in the pre- 
mises of the hon. Gentleman. The War 
Office altogether denied those premises. 
They held that the Acts prior to that of 
10 Geo. IV., treated Militia surgeons 
as part of the permanent Staff. That 
Act, however, reduced the permanent 
Staff, and made no provision for Mi- 
litia surgeons thereon; besides which 
it relieved them from the obligation of 
residing near the head-quarters of the 
corps, which was still required of mem- 
bers left on the permanent Staff. The 
War Office denied the contention of the 
surgeons, that the 31 & 32 Vict. pro- 
vided for any surgeons other than 
those who retired before 1829. They 
denied also that the surgeons had the 
right to claim that the terms on which 
they joined included irremovability on 
account of age, the Crown having always 
claimed the right to decide when they 
should retire. With regard to the 
request made by the hon. Gentleman for 
/an inquiry, he could not go the length 
of promising one. The matter had al- 
ready been fully investigated, and he 
could not, on the part of the Govern- 
| ment, give a pledge that any further 
| measures would be taken in that direc- 
tion. 


Service Estimates. 








Vote agreed to. 


} CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 
17.) £39,093, to complete the sum 
|for the Lord Advocate and Criminal 
| Proceedings, Scotland. 


Crass IV.—Epvcation, Science, 
AND ART. 


| (18.) £106,333, to complete the sum 
for the British Museum. 


(19.) £14,498, to complete the sum 
for Universities, &c. in Scotland. 


(20.) £1,700, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery, &c. Scotland. 
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Crass VII.— MiscEettaneovs. 


(21.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £18,142, be 

ted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1886, for the Salaries 
and Incidental Expenses of Temporary Com- 
missions and Committees, including Special 
Inquiries.” 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
Committee had reason to complain that 
the cost of Temporary Commissions was 
never placed on the Estimates at an 
early period in the operations of these 
Bodies. It was not long ago that the 
House had had to provide £35,000 as 
the cost of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture. He would now appeal 
very strongly to the hon. Baronet the 
Secretary to the Treasury—now that 
they had a Government in power which 
seemed likely to institute these Commis- 
sions in all parts of the country—to have 
an estimate as to the cost of a Commis- 
sion placed before the House when such 
Commission wasappointed. Inthe case 
of the Commission on Agriculture, the 
House had been committed to an ex- 
penditure of nearly £40,000, without 
being able to give any opinion upon the 
subject. It certainly seemed to him 
desirable that the House should not be 
led into heavy expenditure unawares. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, an hon. Friend 
of his, who was not now present, the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Atkinson), had on the 
Paper an Amendment to this Vote. In 
the hon. Member’s absence, he (Mr. 
Whitley) would call attention to the 
question which would have been raised 
by that Amendment. It had reference 
to the Royal Commission on Shipping. 
Now, those who represented the shipping 
interest in the House felt that to publish 
the evidence in part was a very great 
hardship on the shipowners generally. 
So far as he knew, the Royal Commis- 
sion had received the evidence of the 
Board of Trade, and the Board of Trade 
only; and though he was afraid the 
House had no power over the Royal 
Commissioners, yet he did feel that it 
was a great hardship that the evidence 
taken up to the present time should be 
published, and probably used for elec- 
tioneering purposes during the Recess. 
They felt that it was very unjust that 
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this evidence should be published in 
part before the whole of it was taken by 
the Royal Commission. Under the cir- 
cumstances, his hon. Friend had placed 
on the Paper a Motion to reduce the sum 
by what they considered would be the 
cost of the publication. It certainly 
seemed to him (Mr. Whitley) most un- 
just that in the present state of this 
question only one side of the evidence 
should be published over the length and 
breadth ofthe country. The shipowners 
ought to have had an equal opportunity 
of making their views known. He was 
told there had been great difference of 
opinion amongst the Commissioners on 
the subject of publishing this evidence, 
and that the shipowners had voted 
against it; but he did maintain that to 
place one side of the evidence before the 
country, before the other side had been 
adduced, was most unfair to those in- 
terests which had been attacked. He 
begged to propose the Amendment 
which his hon. Friend would have moved 
had he been present. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum. not exceeding £17,942, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1886, for the Salaries 
and Incidental Expenses of Temporary Com- 
missions and Committees, including Special 
Inquiries.’’—(Mr. Whitley.) 


Tre SECRETARY to raz TREA- 
SURY (Sir Heyry Hottanp) said, that, 
as the hon. Member supposed, the Go- 
vernment had no power over Royal Com- 
missions. He was informed that a cer- 
tain amount of evidence on both sides 
had been taken; and if there had been 
anything like unfairness, the respon- 
sibility for it rested with the Commis- 
sioners. He, therefore, hoped the hon. 
Member would withdraw his Motion— 
which, presumably, was only brought 
forward to enable him to raise a discus- 
sion. He (Sir Henry Holland) did not 
think it would be possible, in the Esti- 
mates, each year to put down an item 
beforehand as to the cost of the Royal 
Commissions which might be instituted. 
The House could always learn from 
Ministers what Commissions were likely 
to be appointed and the names of the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, they had on 
the Treasury Bench a Member of the 
Commission on Shipping, the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst), and from him 
they ought to have heard something in 
reply to the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley). The 
case of the shipowners was particularly 
hard. It would be remembered that 
when the late President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) brought before 
the House his Bill dealing with shipping, 
out of which this Commission had arisen, 
he had occupied nearly the whole night 
in making out his case against the ship- 
owners; and the shipowners, although 
they desired an opportunity of repre- 
senting their side of the question, were 
never allowed to doso. The Commis- 
sion was appointed, certain witnesses 
had been examined, and the proceedings 
had been published without waiting for 
the evidence of the shipowners to be 
given; and he certainly thought the 
matter was one which called for some 
ere and explanation. If the hon. 

ember (Mr. Whitley) went to a divi- 
sion, in order to record a protest against 
this course of conduct, he (Mr. Tomlin- 
son) should vote with him. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Gorst) said, the hon. Member had 
referred to him, and in reply he had to 
say that he was not at liberty to disclose 
in that House the proceedings of the 
Commission. He had heard the obser- 
vations of hon. Gentlemen, and he could 
assure them that there was a large majo- 
rity on the Commission who desired to 
do what was fair and reasonable. When 
the proceedings of the Commission were 
disclosed, it would be found that there 
was no foundation for the suspicion of 
unfairness on the part of the Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. WHITLEY: I do not press the 
Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(22.) £3,868, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Expenses. 
AFGHAN WAR. 
(23.) £250,000, Grant in Aid. 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


(24.) £857,733, to complete the sum 
for Customs. 


(25.) £1,643,157, to complete the sum 
for Inland Revenue. 


Mr. Tomlinson 


{COMMONS} 








Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“« That a sum, not exceeding £4,254,659, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1886, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Post Office Services, the 
Expenses of Post Office Savings Banks, and 
Government Annuities and Insurances, and the 
Collection of the Post Office Revenue.” 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had not ex- 
pected this Vote to be brought on that 
night. At Question time he had given 
Notice that when the Vote came on, he 
would call attention to the course pur- 
sued by the Post Office in regard to the 
service of mailsin Ireland. Hethought 
he had some just ground of complaint. 
When he gave that Notice the Post- 
master General made no intimation that 
he would take the Vote that night, and 
he (Mr. Sexton) certainly had not ex- 
pected that it would be so taken. At- 
tempts had been made on previous occa- 
sions to procure a better Mail Service 
between Dublin and the West of Ire- 
land, the present Service involving a 
serious dislocation of the business of the 
country. At that late hour, however, 
he could not undertake to place this 
matter properly before the Committee ; 
and he would, therefore, appeal to the 
Government to bring the matter on on 
some other occasion. He would move 
to report Progress; but if the Govern- 
ment would see their way to grant the 
claim of Ireland in regard to this Mail 
Service—which would only involve an 
additional expenditure of £3,000 — he 
would not press the Motion. 

Mr. ION HAMILTON supported the 
claim put forward on behalf of the mer- 
cantile interests of Ireland. The matter 
had been carefully considered ; it was of 
importance to the whole of Ireland, and 
he trusted the noble Lord (Lord John 
Manners) would be able to see his way 
to put the matter right. The question 
was purely one of public and private 
convenience. 

Tre POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Joun Manners) said, he quite 
understood the interest taken in this 
question on both sides of the House. 
He was quite aware of the importance 
attached to it in Ireland. It was the 
fact that no intimation had been given 
to the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr 
Sexton), when he put his Question that 
day, that the Vote would be taken to- 
night. He (Lord John Manners) had 
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been himself under the impression that 
it would not be taken; and, under the 
circumstances, it would be only reason- 
able to postpone the Vote. 

Motion, by leave, withdratcn. 


(26.) £553,781, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office Packet Service. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was in 
a state of perfect maze as to the system 
which was being adopted in taking the 
Votes that night. He could not make 
out what they were voting. He would 
venture to ask whether they were voting 
Supplementary Estimates ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: What is in- 
cluded in these Votes? I cannot follow 
the business. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No doubt, the 
Votes have been put with some irregu- 
larity; but those we are now dealing 
with are for the Revenue Department. 
We are on the Vote for the Post Office 
Packet Service. 

Mr. WHITLEY: Does that include 
the Vote for Mails? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Joun Manners): It is for the 
Packet Service. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, that, a short 
time ago, he had represented to the Post 
Office authorities that the West Indian 
mails for the future should sail from 
Plymouth instead of Southampton. He 
regretted that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. Stewart 
Macliver) was not in his place that 
night, for he knew that that hon. Gen- 
tleman was anxious to be present when 
this Vote was taken. Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and all the towns in the North, 
were anxious that the mails should start 
from Plymouth. The late Government 
had assured the Committee that arrange- 
ments would be made to enable the 
mails to start from Plymouth, if the 
Post Office could see its way to make 
the alteration. There could beno doubt 
that Scotland and all the towns in the 
North of England were greatly inte- 
rested in this matter, as the fact of the 
West Indian mails starting from Ply- 
mouth would materiaily accelerate their 
mercantile and business arrangements. 
The late Government had said that a 
sum would probably be included in the 
Estimates to enable this acceleration to 
be effected ; but he regretted to see that 
there was no such provision made. He 
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could assure the noble Lord the Post- 
master General that this change was 
not only desired by Plymouth. It would 
give some places in Great Britain an 
accelerated mail service not only of some 
hours, but of as much even as a day. 
He hoped the noble Lord would consider 
the interests of the commercial classes, 
and yield to them by holding out some 
prospect—as the late Government had 
done—to the constituency he repre- 
sented, and to towns like Manchester 
in the North of England, that this 
much desired change would be brought 
about. 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Jonn Manners) said, he could 
only say that, in preparing the Estimate 
of another year, he would pay great 
attention to the suggestion of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Whitley). He was not 
aware, however, that the late Govern- 
ment had ever gone so far as to say 
they would give the increased sum of 
money which had been mentioned. If 
those of the late Government who had 
been responsible for these matters had 
been present and had replied, they 
would, he believed, have disputed the 
proposition. At any rate, there was no 
such sum to be found in the Votes on 
the present occasion. It was impossible 
for the present Government to say more 
than that, when they came to prepare 
the Estimates for next year, they would 
pay great attention to the suggestion 
made. 

Mr. WHITLEY: Is it not the fact 
that in the contract there is a provision 
to the effect that this change can be 
effected ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Jonny Manners): Yes; in the 
contract, but not in the Estimate. 

Cotonen NOLAN said, that hon. 
Members on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House were not sure where this 
Vote was, or where it could be found. 
The subject just alluded to was one 
which they in Ireland had little oppor- 


| tunity of making themselves acquainted 


with, because all the foreign mails—or 
with only one or two exceptions—started 
from England. He did not think Irish 
Members ought to let this opportunity 
pass without pointing out to the Com- 
mittee how Ireland was treated in this 
matter—without pointing out that nearly 
all the money spent on these mail ser- 
vices was spent on vessels which started 
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from England. The whole of the ex- 
penditure—the whole of the large sub- 
sidies paid to the Steamship Companies 
—went to English ports. No one could 
go to Southampton without being struck 
by the immense advantage the commerce 
of that place derived from having these 
mail steamers start from there. The 
mere touching at Cork did not com- 
pensate for this; and he thought that 
as Ireland, which, owing to its westerly 
position, had many advantages, could 
despatch mails in the shortest possible 
time, her ports ought to be availed of as 
the starting place for some of the mail 
steamers. The adoption of such a system 
would confer a great advantage upon 
Treland, and would let her know that 
she was getting her fair share of this 
expenditure. He wished to draw the 
attention of the Government to the com- 
plete neglect of Ireland in these matters, 
and to declare his opinion that these 
Votes should never be allowed to pass 
without a protest being made by lrish 
representatives. 


Vote agreed to. 


(27.) £1,259,816, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office Telegraphs. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he did not 
know that this Vote was to be brought 
on to-night. He was anxious to make 
a statement upon it, and to urge upon 
the Government the desirability of their 
taking over the telephone systems of 
the country, and working them-as part 
of the telegraphs. There could be no 
doubt that the telephone system was 
largely developing in the country. It 
was every day becoming more important, 
and it seemed certain that no complete 
telephone system could ever be estab- 
lished by any private body or Company. 
They had not the plant which was at 
the disposal of the Government; and he 
had no hesitation in saying that the Go- 
vernment alone, availing itself of the 
facilities and the experience it had ac- 
quired in the telegraph service, would 
be able to arrange a complete system of 
telephones. The late Postmaster Gene- 
ral (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had on several 
occasions declared that the profits of the 
telegraph business were not increasing ; 
and he (Mr. Tomlinson) ventured to say 
that the principal reason for that was 
the enormous extension of the telephone 
systems throughout the country. The 
Post Office, he was sure, would never be 


Colonel Nolan 
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able to make a satisfactory profit out of 
the telegraphs, unless it took up the 
the telephones also. A number of pri- 
vate firms and private individuals in 
the country had telephones; and sup- 
posing that, in addition, there were 
public telephones by the aid of which 
people could communicate with private 
telephones for a small charge, it was ob- 
vious that a considerable number of per- 
sons would avail themselves of the pri- 
vilege. He would not dwell further upon 
the matter at the present moment; but 
he was convinced that the opinions of 
many Members of the House and of an 
enormous number outside was that the 
Government should take up the tele- 
phones. In the interest of those who 
used this novel and useful expedient for 
sending messages this should be done. 


Vote agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICE SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES. 


Crass I.—Pvusrtic Works AND 
BuiLpines. 


(28.) £5,000, Supplementary, Marl- 
borough House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
the Committee should have some little 
explanation of this Vote, seeing that 
the original Estimate for 1885-6 was 
£2,120, and that a Supplementary sum 
of £5,000 was now asked for. At the 
bottom of the Estimate it was stated 
that the Supplementary amount was re- 
quired to provide more accommodation 
at Marlborough House. More accom- 
modation might be wanted; but, whe- 
ther or not, some explanation should be 
afforded by the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer) said, the rea- 
son of the Vote was this—that now that 
the family of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales had grown up the accommo- 
dation at Marlborough House had be- 
come altogether insufficient. Some of 
the children of the Royal Family who 
used to occupy the same rooms when 
they were children being obliged still to 
do so now that they had grown up. 
The Committee would see the inconve- 
nience of that. The object of this Vote 
was to add some attics, in which the 
servants would be placed. 


Vote agrecd to. 
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(29.) £16,050, Peterhead Harbour. 


Coronet NOLAN said, he should like 
to have some explanation of this. The 
Vote committed them to an expenditure 
of £500,000. The first Vote was 
£16,000; but the whole harbour would 
cost £500,000—including the cost of the 
prison, which would exceed £50,000. 
The harbour was likely to cost more 
than the Estimate, so that the total ex- 
penditure might be £700,000. This was 
one of the harbours recommended by 
the Select Committee which had sat to 
inquire into the subject of Harbours of 
Refuge. He had been a Member of the 
Committee, by whom several recom- 
mendations had been made. He did 
not know were Peterhead was, but sup- 

osed it was somewhere on the East 
boast. { Laughier.| Well, would some- 
one tell him where it was? Where was 
it? 

An hon. Memser: In Aberdeenshire. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he did not ob- 
ject to expenditure on this harbour ; but 
several other harbours had been recom- 
mended. 


An hon. Memner : This does not affect 
Treland. 


Coronet NOLAN said, it was true that 
the Committee had recommended that 
some harbours should be constructed on 
the East Coast of Great Britain; but they 
had also recommended that one should 
be constructed at Galway. He wished 
to point out that if they were going, 
on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, to vote money for one or two har- 
bours in the United Kingdom, it would 
be a very unequal measure of justice if, 
at the same time, they were not going 
to give money for a much-needed har- 
bour in Ireland. There should be some 
statement from the Government with 
regard to this harbour at Peterhead. 
£500,000 or £600,000 should not be 
voted without some explanation. 

Mr. ASHER said, that before the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry Hol- 
land) made a statement as to this matter, 
perhaps he, as representing the district, 
might be allowed to say a word or two. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way (Colonel Nolan) was under a mis- 
apprehension in supposiny that the Vote 
now proposed had anything to do with 
the recommendations of the Committee 
which deliberated last year in regard to 
the supply of harbour accommodation. 
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This Vote was proposed, as he under- 
stood, solely in accordance with the re- 
commendations of a totally different 
Committee—the Committee appointed 
some years ago to consider the question 
of the employment of convicts; and the 
leading idea, he apprehended, embodied 
in this Vote was the employment of con- 
victs in the execution of large under- 
takings. The hon. and gallant Member 
was aware that it had been the practice 
for a number of years to employ con- 
victs in the execution of public works, 
the reason being that it was found highly 
expedient to combine reformatory with 
penal treatment in convict prisons. 
There could be no doubt that the effect 
of the course which was adopted in this 
respect had been highly advantageous 
in the past. It had been found that if 
convicts were engaged on public works, 
they were enabled when liberated to 
find their way more easily amongst the 
industrial populations of the country, 
and to escape from the temptations to 
return to the haunts of vice frequented 
by them before their conviction. The 
Committee, which wes appointed in 1882, 
was composed of Gentlemen who were 
competent to deal with this question, and 
they reported very strongly in favour of 
thesystem. [Colonel Notan: WhatCom- 
mittee ?] It was a Committee appointed 
by a Treasury Minute, for the purpose of 
‘considering certain questions relating 
to the employment of convicts in the 
United Kingdom,” and it was composed 
of Colonel Sir Edmund Du Cane, Co- 
lonel ©. Pasley, Colonel Sir Andrew 
Clarke, Captain G. Nares, R.N., Mr. 
A. B. Mitford, the Hon. C. F. Bourke, 
and Mr. Andrew B. Bell. These Gen- 
tlemen, after a very minute investigation 
into the matter, reported that— 

“The employment of convicts on large pub- 
lic works, such as the construction of harbours 
of refuge, or works under some public Depart- 
ment, so carried on as to be conducive to the 
progress of their reformation and to their pre- 
paration for a return to society on the expira- 
tion of their sentence, is an essential part of 
our penal system.”’ 

They further said, with regard to the 
improvements in this respect, that— 

‘The statistics of crime point irresistibly to 
the conclusion that they have met with most 
remarkable success, diminishing the number of 
criminals to be subjected to punishment in a 
degree which, perhaps, surpassed the anticipa- 
tions of those who introduced them.” 


These statistics, which had been sup- 
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plied to them, showed the very great 
benefit the system had been to the coun- 
try ; because, notwithstanding the large 
increase which had taken place in the 
population, the average number of sen- 
tences of penal servitude passed for the 
years 1865-9 were 2,148; whereas in 
1880 they had dropped to 1,654. These 
Gentlemen attributed that diminution 
largely to the improved mode of treating 
the convicts by keeping them employed 
on large public works. Then these 
Gentlemen had to consider what works 
should be undertaken, and their atten- 
tion was directed to the question of 
the employment of Scotch male convicts, 
numbering nearly 800, on some public 
work in Scotland. They reported that 
it appeared to them that these convicts 
could be employed with great advan- 
tage in the construction of a harbour 
of refuge at Peterhead. Their words 
were— 

“They have, however, made inquiries into 

various schemes for public works in Scotland 
which have from time to time been proposed, 
and they are satisfied that the most likely pro- 
ject for benefiting the shipping and fishing in- 
terests of the country at large, and at the same 
time profitably employing convicts, is the con- 
struction of a harbour of refuge at Peterhead, 
in Aberdeenshire.” 
They pointed out, at the same time, that 
Peterhead was the most prominent point 
on the East Coast of Scotland, and 
that— 

‘From the Firth of Forth to the Cromarty 
Firth, a distance of 250 miles, there is no har- 
bour to which men-of-war, merchant ships, or 
fishing boats can resort in the easterly gales 
that are so prevalent on the coast.’’ 

A Sub-Committee had also been ap- 
pointed to consider the matter, and had 
unanimously reported in favour of the 
construction of a harbour at Peterhead. 

Coronet NOLAN said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s (Mr. Asher’s) ex- 
planation was a very clear one; but he 
(Colonel Nolan) wanted to point out to 
the Committee that here there was 
nearly £500,000 put aside for Scot- 
land, and yet, although they had a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons re- 
porting in favour of harbours in Ire- 
land, there was no sum for Ireland in- 
cluded in the Votes. There was no 
promise, moreover, that these other har- 
bours would ever be made. There had 
been a recommendation for a harbour 
at Galway; but he saw nothing what- 
ever done to give effect to the recom- 
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mendations either of the Committee over 
which the Home Secretary presided, or 
of the Harbours of Refuge Committee. 
He thought they ought to have some 
satisfactory assurance on this subject. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, that he 
was Chairman of the Committee which 
had sat on the question of Harbours of 
Refuge; and he thought he ought to 
point out that the question of convict 
labour was strictly outside the scope of 
that inquiry. The question of con- 
structing a harbour at Peterhead was 
already decided upon before that Com- 
mittee got to work ; and they proceeded 
with their inquiry on the basis that har- 
bours were to be made both at Peter- 
head and at Dover. He did not think 
that hon. Members could complain of 
that Committee therefore; at the same 
time, he was sorry that the Government 
had not seen their way to take the 
matter up more keenly. 

Mr. R. PRESTON BRUCE said, the 
only question was that of employing a 
portion of the convicts—namely, the 
Scotch convicts—on a harbour in Scot- 
land ; and it was plain that if they were 
not employed at Peterhead they would 
have to be employed elsewhere. The 
Vote, therefore, imposed no new charge 
upon the Exchequer. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
what did the Government propose to do 
for Ireland similar to that which they 
were now asked to vote £500,000 for 
for Scotland? It was well known in the 
House that there was a question ofa 
harbour at a place called Mutton Har- 
bour, at Ghote, and they had had 
many promises in regard to it; but they 
had never come to anything. The 
Scotchmen, who were more practical 
than the Irishmen were, had succeeded 
in getting a grant of £500,000; but 
the Irishmen got put off with a few 
friendly words. He suggested that 
Ireland might employ the convicts which 
it had in making a beginning upon 
those works which were so much 
wanted. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEASE said, that 
considerable progress had been made 
with the harbour at Dover, and now 
they heard that progress was to be made 
at Peterhead. He should just like to 
hear from the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Sir Henry Holland) what prospect 
there was of any works being under- 
taken on the North-East Coast of Eng- 
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land? There was no harbour between 
the Tyne and the Humber, although 
there were many lives lost around that 
coast; and he should much like to know 
what prospect there was of a start being 
made to construet a harbour in that 
neighbourhood ? 

Mr. P. J. POWER said, it was unfair 
that the Government should carry out 
the recommendations in regard to Eng- 
land and Scotland, and not in regard 
to Ireland. He thought it was only 
reasonable that some Gentleman repre- 
senting the Government should give 
them some little information as to their 
intentions with regard to Ireland. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assneton Cross) said, the question of 
convicts in Galway — in fact, in the 
whole of Ireland—was a matter which 
had been referred to a Departmental 
Committee some years ago. They went 
at some length into the matter, as far 
as it related to England; but, unfortu- 
nately, they did not go into the question 
of Scotland and Ireland. That Com- 
mittee had never finished their inquiry ; 
and, in his humble opinion, he thought 
they ought to go on inquiring into the 
subject so far as it regarded Scotland 
and Ireland. ° 

Mr. O’KELLY said, the main ques- 
tion was that they wanted some money 
for making harbours in Ireland ; and he 
thought it would be the duty of the 
Irish Members to insist on the postpone- 
ment of the Vote until they got some 
assurance from the Government that the 
recommendation of the Committee would 
be carried out. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assneton Cross) said, he must point 
out that the recommendation of the 
Prisons’ Committee in Ireland — that 
convicts should be employed in making 
alterations in Mountjoy Prison—had 
been carried out. When that was com- 
pleted, he quite agreed that the question 
of employing them on harbours in Ire- 
land should be taken into serious con- 
sideration. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, he was sure that 
if the Government would only determine 
to construct the harbours they would 
have less need to build prisons. One of 
the reasons which made it necessary to 
build prisons in Ireland arose from the 
fact that they did not develop the re- 
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sources of the country. The best thing 
for the Government to do was to spend 
some of the money which they were 
now spending on prisons on building 
harbours. 


Vote agreed to. 


(80.) £16,000, Supplementary, Dis- 
turnpiked and Main Roads, England 
and Wales. 


(31.) £6,800, Supplementary, Diplo- 
matic and Consular Buildings. 


Crass III.—Law anv JustTIce. 


(32.) £2,500, Supplementary, Re- 
vising Barristers, England. 


(33.) £5,700, Supplementary, Prisons, 
Scotland. 


Crass V.—Foreren anp CoLoniaL 
SERVICES. 


(34.) £10,920, Supplementary, Colo- 
nies, Grants in Aid. 


Crass VII.—MisceLLaneovs. 


(35.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘** That a sum, not exceeding £350, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which 
will comein course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1886, for the 
repayment to the Civil Contingencies Fund of 
certain Miscellaneous Advances.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
believed that this Vote included a sum 
of £40, in view of the expense of carry- 
ing a distinguished person across to the 
Continent, insteadof his paying his own 
fare, ashe ought todo. He had always 
voted against Votes of this sort, and he 
should dosoagain. He had made these 
remarks; but he understood that the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) desired to speak on the 
question, and he noticed that the hon. 
Member was out of the House for a 
moment when the Vote was called on. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
very much obliged to the hon. Member, 
and begged to move to reduce the Vote 
by £40, which was the amount of the 
fare of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge 
between Dover and Calais. He did not 
know that there was any national ne- 
cessity for His Royal Highness to go to 
Calais at all. He was not aware that 
there was any portion of the British 
Army quartered there. He could under- 
stand that in the case of the Prince of 
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Wales it might be a proper thing to 
make a charge such as this; but the 
Duke of Cambridge was not a son of 
the Crown. He was only the grandson 
of a Monarch ; and the Committee knew 
that there were a great many grandsons, 
and if they were to goon paying for all 
of them in this way, the charge for fares 
from one place to another would be some- 
thing phenomenal. Why did he want 
a special boat? Why did he not do the 
same as any other ordinary being, get 
into the packet, and go over, and get 
out in the ordinary way when he got 
there? It was like a man going into 
a restaurant to dine, and engaging the 
whole restaurant. He supposed that he 
should be told that the Queen had the 
right of taking a man-of-war if she 
liked. Well, they had been told that 
the Crown had the power of closing the 
parks ; but it was said at the time that 
it would cost three Crowns todo it. He 
knew that there were abstract rights of 
that sort; but they could never be exer- 
cised. Now, this was a very thin 
House ; but he wished them to consider 
that all those who were absent agreed 
with him. [Cries of “No, no!”] He 
believed that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
agreed with him in their hearts. He 
objected to this, because the working 
people of the country felt very strongly 
on the matter, and their affections were 
alienated when these constant attempts 
were made by the Government to put 
their hand in the public Treasury for 
paltry sums of this sort. He begged 
to move the reduction of the Vote 
by £40. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £310, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1886, for the 
repayment to the Civil Contingencies Fund of 
certain Miscellaneous Advances.”’—(Mr. Labou- 
ch ere.) 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 23; 
Noes 60: Majority 37. — (Div. List, 
No. 249.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(36.) £40,000, Registration of Voters, 
England. 


(37.) £6,600, Registration of Voters, 
Scotland. 
Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow. 
Committee to sit again Zv-morrow, 
Mr. Labouchere 


:COMMONS} 
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CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
(No. 2) BILL. 

(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the 

Exchequer, Sir Henry Holland.) 


[BILL 223.] CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
an Amendment to move, in page 8, 
Clause 20, which, though dealing with 
a small amount, was of great import- 
ance, and he regretted having to bring it 
on so late at night. The case was a strong 
one; and he must make a corresponding 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellorof the Exchequer (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) to accept it. He rose to 
move the omission, in lines 37 to 39, of 
the words— 

“ Have the meaning assigned to it by the 
Act of the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth years 
heey Majesty's reign, chapter four, and shall 


He thought that few hon. Members 
could be aware what those words im- 
ported ; and he, for one, expressed the 
hope that they would not treat the 
Colonies in the way they were proposed 
to be treated by this Bill. In order to 
see what was the meaning of the words 
he wished to be excluded, it would be 
necessary to refer to the Act. It pro- 
vided that the term foreign security 
meant and included every security for 
money issued by or on behalf of any 
Foreign or Colonial State, Corporation, 
or Government. It was, he said, cer- 
tainly an extraordinary thing that we 
should have an Act of Parliament which 
defined Colonial Governments to be in- 
cluded in the term “ Foreign Govern- 
ment.” They all agreed that it was an 
unfortunate mode of levying this tax, 
and that it ought not to be repeated in 
future. His objection was that it was 
wrong in principle, and, besides that, 
that they were taxing loans made to 
Colonial Governments, whereas they did 
not tax loans made to the Imperial Go- 
vernment. He thought they must really 
look upon the great self-governing 
Colonies as being in partnership with 
this country, and say that the loans 
made for the purpose of developing the 
resources of their common country, and 
its defences ought not to be taxed, any 
more than were Government loans in 
Great Britain. Take, for instance, the 
defence of the Australasian Colonies; 
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it would seem almost monstrous that 
Victoria should be obliged to borrow 
money in order to have her share in the 
protection of the Empire by naval or 
other means, and that we should levy a 
tax on such loans. It was quite true 
that the amount was a very small one; 
but the question came up indirectly—he 
might say almest inadvertently. The 
object of the clause of the Act was in 
itself a very good one; it was that de- 
bentures to bearer should pay as much 
as if they were not made out to bearer, 
and he supposed that the chief object 
which the late and the present Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had in view was 
that debenture bonds of railway or any 
companies should not escape equal 
taxation because they were not made 
out to bearer, as they were very often 
in the Colonies, and, to some extent, in 
England. There was no stamp on the 
transfer of Imperial Government Stock, 
and in the case of India there was no 
tax on a large proportion of the Debt— 
on £62,000,000, which was inscribed 
Stock; and as regarded debentures to 
bearer, there was a composition so 
trifling that it could scarcely be con- 
sidered a tax at all. In his opinion, 
they ought to treat the loans of our 
great agricultural Colonies in exactly 
the same manner as they treated Impe- 
rial loans, or, at any rate, as they treated 
the Indian loans. He thought no one 
would dispute that statement; but, as 
the law stood, they would be levying 
a considerably larger tax on Colonial 
loans than upon Indian Stock. The 
amount in question, he apprehended, 
was very small indeed ; and although it 
would be rather difficult for him to esti- 
mate it in pounds, shillings, and pence, 
it could, no doubt, be very easily done 
at the Treasury, and he could not ima- 
gine that it would make much difference 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his Budget. But a very considerable 
principle was involved here; and its 
importance, he had reason to believe, 
was much felt by the Representatives of 
the Colonies. Certainly, the late Go- 
vernment—and he almost thought the 
present Government—had been waited 
on by a deputation from the —_ 
General of Victoria, and from the High 
Commissioners of Canada, protesting 
against this tax, which was contrary to 
the principle we were more and more 
acknowledging, of looking on our Colo- 
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nies as partners with ourselves in a great 
Empire. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Clause 20, 8, line 37, to leave out 
from the word “ ” to the word “‘ include,” 
in line 39.—(Mr. W. E£. Forster.) 

Question pro sed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacn) said, 
that the Amendment which the right 
hon. Gentleman had moved did not, as 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated, in any way apply to Stock 
or debentures not payable to bearer, 
which was the general way in which the 
great self-governing Colonies issued 
their loans. The Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman simply applied to 
bonds to bearer. He found that, out of 
the total amount of Colonial loans issued 
in London during the last four years, 
only about £8,000,000 would fall under 
this clause; and, therefore, the amount 
involved, as the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated, was comparatively small. 
He confessed, however, that he concurred 
with the right hon. Gentleman in think- 
ing the matter one of considerable im- 
portance in point of sentiment. No more 
than the right hon. Gentleman did he 
like the idea of looking on our Colonies 
in the light of Foreign States; and if, 
at a small cost, the Government could 
meet the wishes of the Colonies in this 
matter, they would be glad to do so. 
He thought there was force in the con- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman that 
Colonial bonds to bearer might be placed 
on the same footing as Indian bonds of 
the same description. He had made 
inquiry in the matter, and he found, 
unfortunately, that the duty on Indian 
bonds was a subject of controversy be- 
tween the India Office and the Treasury 
which had not yet been settled. There- 
fore, what he proposed was not to accept 
the Amendment, which would not only 
prevent the increase of the tax the right 
hon. Gentleman objected to, but also take 
away the 2s. 6d. which Colonial bonds 
to bearer in common with British bonds 
paid, but to allow the whole matter to 
stand over for further consideration by 
inserting a clause which would leave the 
tax of 2s. 6d. on bonds to bearer as it 
stood. He thought that was a fair 
offer, and he hoped it would meet the 
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sentiment with regard to our Colonies 
which the right hon. Gentleman held in 
common with himself. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Clause 20, page 8, line 37, after the word 
“ shall,”’ insert the words ‘‘ not include securi- 
ties by or on behalf of any Colonial Govern- 
ment.’’—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
the manner in which he had met his 
proposal, which he had no doubt would 
give great satisfaction to the Colonies 
and their Representatives in this coun- 
try; but, in accepting the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman, he must 
not be understood to preclude himself 
personally from fully mooting the ques- 
tion. He meant that his contention was 
that Colonial loans ought not to be 
taxed any more than Consols. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Provision for further se- 
curing income tax on foreign and: colo- 
nial dividends). 

On the Motion of Mr. Cuancetxor of 
the Excurquer, the following Amend- 
ments made :—In page 11, line 9, after 
‘* warrants,” insert “for;”’ in line 9, 
after ‘‘ exchange,” insert “ purporting 
to be drawn or made in payment of ;” 
in line 10, leave out “‘for;’? and in 
line 19, at end, add— 

** Provided, That this section shall not im- 
pose on any banker or other person the obli- 
gation to disclose any particulars relating to 
the affairs of any person on whose he 
may be acting.” 

Sm EDMUND LECHMERE said, he 
thought there would be great dissatis- 
faction amongst country bankers that 
there should be finality about the words 
“‘ not exceeding 3d.” It was hoped that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have offered more liberal terms; and al- 
though those words were adopted, he 
trusted there might be some possibility 
of a larger amount of remuneration, say 
a minimum of 4d., being allowed under 
certain circumstances. 

Sr ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) said, that perhaps, in view of 
the position in which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was placed, he was justi- 
fied in calling upon bankers to take a 
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considerable amount of trouble in this 
matter; but he did not think he ought 
to do so without making the remune- 
ration adequate. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time Zo- 
morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RE- 
TURNING OFFICERS) BILL. —[Brx 99.] 


(Mr. Attorney General, Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 
commiTTEE. [ Progress 14th July.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, that, in the ab- 
sence of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy), he begged to move the following 


new clause :— 


(Borough scale to apply to counties in Ireland.) 

‘** In Ireland the scale applicable to a borough 
in the Third Schedule of the above Act shall 
apply also to counties, and the scale applicable 
to a ‘county or district of a contributory bo- 
rough’ shall not extend to Ireland.” 

Clause (Borough scale to apply to 
counties in Ireland,)—(M/r. Sezton,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he 
thought that, under the circumstances 
of the case, it would not be reasonable 
to apply this to Ireland. He should be 
bound to oppose it. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 8; 
Noes 55: Majority 47. — (Div. List, 
No. 250.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, he now begged 
to move the following clause standing 
on the Paper in the name of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) :— 


(Scale for counties and boroughs in Ireland.) 
**In Ireland the following scale, which shall 
apply both in counties and boroughs, shall be 
substituted from and after the end of this pre- 
sent Parliament for the scale allowed by the 
Third Schedule of the above Act :— 
Where the Registered Electors do not ex- 
ceed 4,000, £100; 
Where the Registered Electors exceed 
4,000, but do not exceed 7,000, £200 ; 
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Where the Registered Electors exceed 
7,000, but do not exceed 10,000, £250; 
Where the Registered Electors exceed 
10,000, but do not exceed 15,000, £300; 
Where the i Electors exceed 
£15,000, £400.” 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
had, to his (Mr. Sexton’s) personal know- 
ledge, given very close attention to this 
subject. The Government could hardly 
claim that they had given closer atten- 
tion to it ; and he, therefore, hoped they 
would accept it. 


Clause (Scale for counties and bo- 
roughs in Ireland,)—(Ifr. Sezxton,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, he could 
not accept the clause. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 7; 
Noes 52: Majority 45.— (Div. List, 
No. 251.) 


Mr. WARTON, in proposing after 
Clause 2 to insert the following clause: — 

‘* Notwithstanding the scale of charges laid 
down in the First Schedule of the Parliamen- 
tary Elections (Returning Officers) Act, 1875, 
it shall be lawful in any county or borough 
constituency where the poli is kept open to an 
hour later than 4 p.m. for the Returning Officer 
to charge four guineas for each presiding officer 
and thirty shillings for each clerk at a polling 
station,” 


said, he earnestly hoped the Government 
would consider this clause, because he 
had the deepest sense of its necessity. 
He would endeavour to make his argu- 
ment in support of it at once as clear 
and as brief as he could. They all knew 
that under Clauses 8 to 11 of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act any candidate who 
made an illegal payment was liable to 
lose his election, and be suspended fora 
long time from the privilege of serving 
in Parliament. They knew that an ad- 
dition was made to the second part of the 
1st Schedule—passed by a narrow majo- 
rity during the dinner hour—in reference 
to Returning Officers’ expenses. For- 
merly, candidates were allowed to pay 
the Returning Officer’s charges; but 
now, if they paid more than the Re- 
turning Officers had a right to demand, 
they were chargeable with illegal pay- 
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ment. He (Mr. Warton) contended 
that as under the Hours of Polling Act 
the time during which the poll remained 
open had been extended from 8 to 12 
hours, Returning Officers might feel 
themselves justified in their own con- 
sciences in charging more than they 
were legally entitled to. The remune- 
ration for the Returning Officer under 
the old system was three guineas, and 
that amount had not been changed ; but 
it seemed to him (Mr. Warton) that if 
three guineas was sufficient for eight 
hours’ work, four guineas would not be 
too large a payment for 12 hours’ work 
in the case of each Returning Officer, 
and that if £1 1s. had been sufficient for 
each polling clerk under the old state of 
things 30s. was not too much under the 
new. They must all have known cases 
where it was difficult for the scale of 
allowance to Returning Officers to be 
strictly adhered to. He was not in favour 
of increasing election expenses, though, 
taking a rough and hasty view of the 
matter, his Amendment would seem to 
be an attempt to do so. In a certain 
sense it would increase them, because 
four guineas and 30s. were more than 
three guineas and one guinea; but he 
contended that these increases were ex- 
pedient in justice to the Returning Offi- 
cers and clerks, and, of course, indirectly 
to the candidates, whose desire it would 
be to have sufficiently-paid and, conse- 
quently, efficient election officers ap- 
pointed. This was not a Party question. 
It was one in which they were all per- 
sonally interested. He maintained that, 
as the Returning Officers and clerks 
would have longer hours to serve, the 
difficulty of returning to their homes 
from outlying districts would be greatly 
increased, and that in cases where this 
led to larger expenditure on the part of 
these officials the candidates might be 
placed in the difficult position of being 
asked to defray that increased expendi- 
ture and to allow more than was per- 
mitted by the Corrupt Practices Act. It 
would be hard for the candidates to be 
obliged to refuse such appeals and to 
require the officials to pay the increased 
expenditure out of their own pockets. 
New Clause :— 
(Increase of Returning Officers’ charges in 
certain cases.) 


“ Notwithstanding the scale of charges laid 
down in the First Schedule of ‘The Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Returning Officers) Act, 
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1875,’ it shall be lawful in any county or 
borough constituency where the poll is kept 
open to an hour later than 4 p.m. for the Re- 
turning Officer to charge four guineas for each 
presiding officer and thirty shillings for each 
elerk at a polling station,’’—(Mr. Warton.) 

—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the said Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricaarp Wesster) said, it was only 
right the Committee should understand 
the view the Government took in this 
matter. As the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Warton) had implied, this 
matter was of considerable importance. 
Both he himself, and, he believed, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James), 
bad received communications from Re- 
turning Officers of nearly every county 
in England respecting this matter; and 
he could not help thinking that there 
was a great deal in the case made 
by the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Warton). In the first place, the num- 
ber of polling places would be largely 
increased in the counties; in the next 
place, the hours of polling were ex- 
tended, the result being that it would 
be essential that, in many districts, the 
presiding officer should go down to the 
polling place the day before the elec- 
tion—especially in places where railway 
communication was difficult. The ques- 
tion was whether or not these officials 
should themselves bear the extra cost 
of discharging their duties. No one 
would deny that in the altered ciroum- 
stances under which elections would take 
place, one day more, or almost one day 
more, than had hitherto been required 
would be found necessary in many cases. 
Then they must bear in mind the im- 
portance of keeping up to its present 
standard the class of men engaged to 
perform these duties. There was no 
question that men would be got at the 
lower scale of remuneration ; but he did 
not think it would be to the interest of 
the electors of the country, or of the 
House itself, that a class of men should 
be employed on whom less reliance 
could be placed than on those at pre- 
sent appointed. It was, to a certain 
extent, a candidate’s question ; because 
any increase of these payments would 
have to be paid by the candidates. It was 
also an elector’s question ; because it was 
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not desirable that anyone should be em- 
ployed in the management of the poll 
who was not above suspicion. Under 
these circumstances, he considered that 
the best course for him to take, as re- 
presenting the Government, would be to 
leave the matter to the judgment of the 
Committee. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Taunton 
had, he knew, received a deputation on 
this subject, and he hoped the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would in- 
form the Committee what his view with 
regard to it was when he was in Office. 
If it were determined to increase the 
Returning Officer’s fee from three guineas 
to four guineas, the clerk’s fee should 
also be increased; and he thought the 
proposal of the hon. andlearned Gentle- 
man the Member for Bridport to make 
the fee 30s. instead of £1 1s. a proposal 
which might very well be accepted. 

Srrm HENRY JAMES said, he also 
thought that was a question which might 
be very well left to the judgment of 
the Committee. He considered it use- 
Jess to assert a principle without listen- 
ing to the very fair claims which might 
be made for deviation from that prin- 
ciple. He confessed that there had been 
strong arguments adduced to him, and 
very moderately put forward, not for 
any excessive increase in the paymentsin 
connection with Parliamentary elections, 
but in favour of an increase in one re- 
spect only. As far as the borough con- 
stituencies were concerned, he had re- 
ceived no request from them; and, al- 
though it was true that the hours would 
be longer in their case, he did not think 
the same difficulties would arise as would 
be found to exist in the counties. The 
payment would be the same as it was in 
the case of School Board elections. In the 
counties, however, thecase was different ; 
for, although the period the poll re- 
mained open was the same as in School 
Board elections, by the addition of the 
four hours the presiding officer would in 
many cases be compelled to take charge 
of the ballot-boxes during the night. 
He would have to take charge of him- 
self and the ballot boxes, and at the 
time the poll closed might often find 
himself unable to proceed with safety 
and convenience to the central town 
where the votes would be counted. The 
expenseof remaining where he was during 
the night he would have to defray him- 
self, and the question was whether he 
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ought not to receive remuneration for it. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General had truly remarked that 
the Sheriffs would be able to get some- 
one to do the work at the present rate 
of remuneration; but they would be 
comparatively uneducated men. He 
quite admitted that the question was 
one affecting both candidates and elec- 
tors. It was for county Members to say 
whether they were prepared to increase 
the expense of elections to the exteat 
which would be required by the adop- 
tion of the proposed new clause, for the 
sake of securing the services of the same 
class of persons as those they obtained 
at present for the purpose of carrying 
on the work of the poll. For his own 
part, he was inclined to think that a 
good case had been made out for an in- 
crease in the rates of remuneration to 
presiding officers and clerks at county 
elections. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. Warton) applied his Amend- 
ment to borough elections, and he pro- 
posed the words— 

“ Where the pol] is kept open to an hour 
later than 4 p.m. for the Returning Officer to 
charge four guineas,”’ &c. 

This would apply only to elections which 
might take place between now and the 
General Election, and it seemed to him 
(Sir Henry James) that it would be 
better not to legislate for bye-elections 
in thismanner. He would suggest that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman should 
alter his Amendment so as to follow the 
form of the Amendment on the Paper 
in the name of the hon. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. Salt), which was follows:— 

“ Clause 2, at commencement of Clause, in- 

sert—‘ In the First Schedule to ‘‘ The Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Returaing Officers) Act, 
1875,”’ the sum of £5 5s. Od. shall be inserted 
for the sum of £3 3s. 0d. for each presiding 
officer, and the sum of £2 2s. 0d. for the sum 
of £1 1s. Od. for each clerk employed at a 
polling station.’ ’’ 
It was with some reluctance that he 
said it; but he was bound to say he 
was, on the whole, in favour of increas- 
ing the expenses of elections to the ex- 
tent he had indicated. 

Mr. SALT said, he was unable to 
move his Amendment because they had 
got beyond it; but if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) would take 
charge of it on Report, he should be 
glad to hand it over to him. 
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Mr. WHITLEY said, he was sorry 
to hear the remarks of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Sir Henry 
James) as to boroughs, use he 
could assure him that the same diffi- 
culty existed in them as had been re- 
ferred to in connection with counties. 
The Town Clerk of Liverpool felt great 
difficulty in this matter in consequence 
of the extension of the hours of polling. 
No doubt, the work would be easy, if it 
were not for the duty of taking charge 
of the ballot boxes at night. The poll- 
ing places would be the same, and the 
work would be the same; but the diffi- 
culties would be greatly increased. 
Where 60 presiding officers were re- 
quired in large boroughs, difficulty was 
experienced in getting respectable men 
to perform the duties, and that difficulty 
would now be increased. In past years 
the duties had been well performed, 
because it had not been difficult to get 
solicitors and gentlemen of a like posi- 
tion to act; but he was told that solici- 
tors declined to accept the duties in 
future for the remuneration proposed. 
They would have to look forward, there- 
fore, to getting a lower class of official, 
and if they did they could not expect 
elections to be conducted in as satisfac- 
tory a manner as they should be. In 
his opinion, the Amendment should 
apply equally to boroughs as to coun- 
ties 


Mr. WARTON said, he agreed with 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Taunton (Sir Henry 
James) as to the desirability of leaving 
out of his Amendment the words 
“‘where the poll is kept open to an 
hour later than 4 p.m.’ No doubt, it 
was unnecessary to provide for elections 
which might occur before the next Ge- 
neral Election. He knew that in certain 
cases candidates had had to provide for 
the payment to the presiding officers of 
sums greater than were allowed by law ; 
and he knew that in these cases, unless 
this course had been adopted, the elections 
could not have been properly worked. 
He did not know whether the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, in giving 
preference to the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Staf- 
ford (Mr. Salt), which could not be 
moved now, had intended to convey 
that he was in favour of a rather higher 
scale of payment to presiding officers 
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and clerks than he (Mr. Warton) had 
proposed. The Amendment said— 

“ The sum of £5 5s. 0d. shall be inserted for 
the sum of £3 3s. 0d. for each presiding officer, 
and the sum of £2 2s. 0d. for the sum of 
£1 1s. 0d. for each clerk employed at a polling 
station ;”’ 
whereas the amounts he had proposed 
were £4 4s. and £1 10s. respectively. 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, that 
several deputations had waited upon 
him; but they had all come from the 
counties. He should be glad to ask the 
Attorney General whether he had re- 
ceived any representations from bo- 
roughs ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster): I have received 
no representations whatever from bo- 
roughs. 

Mr. HICKS said, he should like to 
know exactly the position in which they 
stood in regard to this matter. As he had 
understood it, the question before them 
was the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton), with the omission 
of the reference to 4 o’clock. He had 
understood that Amendment to be as- 
sented to by the hon. and learned At- 
torney General on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, and by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the late Attorney General. 
If that were so, surely it was not neces- 
sary to detain the Committee with one 
word more. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The Question be- 
fore the Committee is that the clause be 
read a second time. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was at a loss 
to understand the arguments in favour 
of the clause. He did not know whether 
any considerable representations had 
been made by these presiding officers 
and clerks in England on the subject ; 
but, certainly, it was the opinion in Ire- 
land that officials of this kind were paid 
well enough. A great many people, in 
fact, thought they were paid very well 
indeed. As to respectability, he did not 
think the extra guinea a-day would 
make any difference at all in the class 
of official who would be secured. The 
longest time the poll could remain open 
was 12 hours, and that was the working 
day of men of all ranks. He did not 
think any difficulty would be experi- 
enced in getting fitting Returning Offi- 
cers at £3 3s.; in fact, he was sure very 
respectable men could be obtained for 
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that amount. When counties were un- 
divided, constituencies and large dis- 
tricts had to be traversed by the pre- 
siding officers—when some of them had 
to go to the polling place the day before 
the election, and take charge of the 
ballot boxes until the day after—there 
might have been some argument in 
favour of increased fees; but now that 
the counties were split up into districts 
the areas would be much smaller, and 
these difficulties would not exist. From 
the indications given by the two Front 
Benches, he begged to move that the 
Chairman report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,”—( Mr. Sexton,) 
—put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Str HENRY JAMES said, he would 
now move to leave out of the clause 
the words “‘or borough.” Being a bo- 
rough Member himself, it would not, 
he thought, be considered that he was 
proposing anything unfair to the bo- 
roughs. The only reason he had for 
moving the Amendment was that the 
boroughs had not asked for the change, 
and that in their case the presiding 
officers and clerks would not have to 
face the same difficulties in the mat- 
ter of travelling as would have to 
be faced by their brethren in the coun- 
ties. 

Amendment proposed, in line 3, to 
leave out the words ‘‘or borough.”’—( Sir 
Henry James.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”’ 


Mr. WARTON said, he wished to 
make one remark about this. They 
were supposed to be following the law 
in all save the amount of the fees. 
Well, in the Act regulating these pay- 
ments there was no distinction made 
between counties and boroughs; and as 
for the argument that greater dis- 
tances would have to be travelled in 
counties than in boroughs, that was an 
argument which could have been quite as 
well used in 1875 as now, but evidently 
it had not been—or, if it had, it had 
been without effect. No representation 
had been made on this subject by those 
who had hitherto acted as Returning 
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Officers in the boroughs, for the reason | 
that they did not intend to offer them- 
selves for the appointments in the future. 
Great difficulty had already been ex- 
perienced in getting respectable men to 
do the work at the fees given, and if 
this Amendment were agreed to that 
difficulty would be greatly enhanced. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp WessTeER) said, that, in the 
representations which had been made to 
him, one of the principal grounds for 
demanding these increased fees had been 
that it would be necessary for the offi- 
cials, in many cases, te go to the polling 
places the day before the election in 
order to be present at 8 o’clock, when 
the poll opened, and that it would be 
necessary for them to wait until the 
morning following the polling day to 
return to the central town with the 
ballot boxes. That argument could not 
be said to apply to the boroughs. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, that if the 
Amendment were carried it would 
cause grave dissatisfaction. It was very 
difficult in large constituencies to get 
the right men to preside at the polling 
stations ; and in the future it would be 
impossible if they were not to be pro- 
perly paid. He trusted that those who 
were anxious to have elections properly 
conducted would vote for the clause of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) in 
its entirety. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 8; 
Noes 54: Majority 46.— (Div. List, 
No. 252.) 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to move, after 
the word “constituency,” in line 3, to 
add the words ‘‘in England.” 

Mr. WARTON: You mean “ Great 
Britain.” 

Amendment proposed, in line 3, after 
the word ‘‘ constituency,” to add the 
words ‘‘in England.” —( Jr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. TOMLINSON: If we pass this | 
Amendment we shall exclude Scotland as | 
well as Ireland. 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, the ori- | 
ginal Act of 1875 did not apply to Scot- 
land at all, therefore they need not 
shrink from excluding Scotland. Asthere 
were some hon. Members anxious to see 
the distinction clearly drawn, it would 
be well to putin the words “in England.” , 
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Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Str HENRY JAMES: I now move 
to omit the words “where the poll is 
kept open to an hour later than 4 p.m.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In lines 3 and 4, to leave out the words 
“where the poll is kept open to an hour later 
than 4 p.m.”"—(Sir Henry James.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Words /eft out accordingly. 


Mr. WARTON said, he had another 
Amendment to move, which, not knowing 
that the Bill was coming on to-night, he 
had been unable to put upon the Paper. 
It was a clause to enable the Returning 
Officer, provided he did not exceed the 
legal maximum for the Returning Offi- 
cer’s charges, to apportion them as cir- 
cumstances might render desirable. If 
this were agreed to, the Returning 
Officer might spend a little more on one 
item—on the poll book, clerks, legal ad- 
vice, and so on—and a little less on an- 
other. It seemed only fair to extend to 
the Returning Officer the principle 
adopted in the case of the candidate, 
who had certain charges to pay—in re- 
spect of poll clerks, agents, printing, 
committee rooms, and so forth—and was 
allowed a maximum sum for the pur- 
pose to be apportioned as seemed de- 
sirable. 


New Clause (Apportionment of Re- 
turning Officer’s Charges, )—(Mr. War- 
ton,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause be read the second 
time.” 


Sm HENRY JAMES said, he had 
been going to make the request that 
the clause should be postponed to the 
Report stage. That was when he had 
not understood the proposal; but now 
that he did understand it he most 
strenuously objected toit. A Returning 
Officer might, if the clause were agreed 
to, cut down all other expenses but his 
own remuneration—for instance, erect 
insufficient polling places, or under-pay 
his assistants, and then keep the balance 


himself. No proposition could well be 
more objectionable. 

Mr. WARTON: I withdraw the 
clause. 


Clause, by leave, withdratwn. 
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Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I beg to move 
the following Amendment :— 


“ Schedule. 
Scale of payment to deputy returning officers. 


* (1.) At a contested election. For every thou- 
sand or part of a thousand electors in the con- 
stituency, £1 10s. 

“« (2.) At an uncontested election. For every 
thousand or part of a thousand electors, 
10s.” 


This is supplementary to certain Amend- 
ments made the other day. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SEXTON: I wish to move thi§ 
Amendment for my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy). In Preamble, page 1, line 11, 
after ‘‘ amount,” add ‘‘ and otherwise to 
amend the above Act.” 


Question, ‘‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Tne CHAIRMAN: The Question is, 
‘*That I renort this Bill, as amended, to 
the House.” 

Mr. WARTON: Before the Bill is 
reported, I wish to ask whether it will 
be reprinted before the next stage is 
taken? A great many Amendments have 
been made in it.” 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wenster): Agreed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Wednesday, and to be 
printed. [Bill 251.] 


EVIDENCE BY COMMISSION BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Seeretary Stanley.) 


[BILL 238.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to know what was meant by the 
title of this Bill? There was a reference 
in the title to ‘India and the Co- 
lonies;”” but there was no allusion 
whatever to India in the body of the 
Bill itself, which was unlimited in its 


scope. 

Sir FARRER HERSCHELL said, 
the explanation was that it was only in 
India and the Colonies that evidence 
could be taken by Commission. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; read the 
third time, and passed. 
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LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr Arthur Balfour, Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 
[BILL 244.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm FARRER HERSCHELL said, 
he cee. like to know what the Bill 
was 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) said, it was to enable the 
masters of workhouses to take in 
lunatics, who had been wandering about 
the streets, for a short time. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow. 


SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) AMEND- 
MENT BILL [Lords] {Bux 260.] 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he wished to point out to the House that 
this Bill had only been delivered that 
morning. It was a Bill of great im- 
portance, and some of its provisions were 
of a very arbitrary character. It en- 
abled the Fishery Board to prohibit 
fishing altogether under certain circum- 
stances; but it contained no provision 
for those men whose means of livelihood 
might be taken away. The Committee, 
who had recommended the Bill, had 
gone altogether outside the limit of their 
inguiry, and had sent in a very able 
Report in favour of trawling; but there 
was no doubt whatever that there was a 
great wish amongst the fishermen that 
trawl fishing in territorial waters should 
be limited. He thought it was very 
improper that the Bill should be taken 
that night, when there had been no 
opportunity of putting down an opposi- 
tion to it. 

Tuz PRESIDENT or tre LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr) said, he hoped that the hon. 
and gallant Member would not press 
his opposition to the second reading of 
the measure being taken that night. It 
was true that this Bill now came before 
the House for the first time; but it had 
been before the House of Lords for a 
considerable period, and in that way it 
had been before the fishing community, 
and it was practically a reflex of the 
general view on the subject of fishing. 
He was quite aware that there might 
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be some opposition to some particular 
rovisions in the Bill; but that could 


e gone into when the measure got into 
Committee. It would be a great mis- 
fortune if the Bill was not advanced a 
stage now, for if it were not it might 
not be possible to proceed further with 
it until next Session. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he would 
point out that he was a Member of the 
Committee. referred to, and could say 
that the Bill fully carried out their re- 
commendations with regard to steam 
trawling on the East Coast of Scotland. 
It was proved before the Committee 
that this trawling did a great deal of 
damage to the nets of the fishermen, 
and this Bill would do a great deal of 
good in preventing such damage. He 
hoped that the present Government 
would be able to replace some of the 
provisions which had been inserted by 
the late Government. He thought it 
might be well to give the Commanders 
of Her Majesty’s Fleet some authority 
in the matter of seeing that the regula- 
tions with regard to trawling were car- 
ried out. 

Tue SECRETARY to txt BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
said, he did not propose to go into the 
details of tke Bill at that late hour; 
but he hoped that the hon. and gallant 
Member would not insist on his opposi- 
tion. All the points he had raised could 
be taken in Committee, and he (Baron 
Henry De Worms) thought the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would find that the 
Bill, instead of doing harm, would be 
exceedingly beneficial to the fishermen. 
If he had had time he could have con- 
vinced the hon. and gallant Member 
that that was so. He would point out 
also that the Bill was printed on Satur- 
day. He hoped it would be allowed to 
go through. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, he also 
desired to see the Bill read a second 
time. It might be amended in Com- 
mittee; but, on the whole, he regarded 
it as an honest effort to carry out the 
recommendations of the Trawling Com- 
mittee. His hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) was afraid that 
the Fishery Board would have an abso- 
lute authority; but he would point out 
that all the bye-laws they framed had 
to receive the sanction of the Home 
Secretary before they could come into 
force. 
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Srrk ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he would not oppose the second reading 
now ; but he would give Notice that, 
on going into Committee on the Bill, he 
would move a Resolution declaring that 
no settlement of the question could be 
satisfactory that did not make some fur- 
ther provision in regard to fishing in 
territorial waters. 

Bill read a second time and committed 
for To-morrow. 


PATENT LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Sir Farrer Herschell, Mr. Holms.) 
[BILL 240.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Specifications, &c. not to 
be published unless application ac- 
cepted). 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he had no 
observation to make as to the clause; 
but he thought Progress should be re- 
ported before the clause was agreed to, 
because he expected that he or some 
other Member might have an additional 
clause to move. 

Sir FARRER HERSCHELL said, 
he had no objection to reporting Pro- 


gress. 
Clause agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


PREVENTION OF CRIMES AMENDMENT 
BILL [Lords}.—[But 93.] 
(Mr. Tomlinson.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. TOMLINSON, in moving ‘That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
said, that the object of the Bill was to 
give to the magistrates a summary juris- 
diction in charges of obstructing the 
police in the execution of their duty. 
Assaults on the police could already be 
summarily dealt with, and he thought 
that the enactment should be extended 
to obstructing them. At present the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act dealt with 
the greater offence, but did not touch 
the minor one, and cases coming under 
the latter were necessarily sent to the 
Quarter Sessions. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Ohair.””—(Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, it was far too 
late to discuss this matter. He had a 
great deal to say with regard to it, 
therefore he begged to move the ad- 
journment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Hopwood.) 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Sruarr- Worttey) said, 
that although there was not much to be 
said against the Bill, there was not 
much to be said in its favour. He hoped 
the House would consent to adjourn the 
debate. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND [SALARIES ]. 


Committee to consider of authorising the 
ponent, out of monies to be provided by Par- 
iament, of the salary of a Secretary for Scot- 
land, and of any officials who may be appointed 
under the provisions of any Act of the present 
Session for appointing a Secretary for Scotland 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified) To-morrow. 


NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 1883-4. 


Committee to consider the Savings and Defi- 
ciencies upon the Grants for Navy and Army 
Services in the year ended on the 31st day of 
March 1884, and the temporary sanction ob- 
tained from the Treasury by the Navy and 
Army Departments to Expenditure not provided 
for in the Grants for that year, To-morrow. 


Ordered, That the Appropriation Accounts 
for the Navy and Army Departments, which 
were presented upon the 23rd day of February 
last, be referred to the Commitiee. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 28th July, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstiic Brus—First Reading— 
Evidence by Commission * (212); Plurali- 
ties* (213); Poor Law Unions’ Officers 
(Ireland) * (214). 

Second Reading — Women’s Suffrage (27), 
negatived ; Medical Relief Disqualification 
Removal (207); Bankruptcy (Office Ac- 
commodation) * (191). 
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Military Prison. 

Committee — River Thames (No. 2) (171-218); 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt Practices) * 
(199-219). 

Committee—Report—Post Office Sites * (181). 

Report—Earldom of Mar Restitution * (107- 
217); Public Health (Members and Officers) * 

194). 

Thint Reading—Cholera Hospitals (Ireland) * 
(182); Shannon Navigation* (184); Pole- 
hampton Estates * (183); National Debt *; 
School Boards * (200) ; Exchequer and Trea- 
sury Bills*; Greenwich Hospital® (201), 
and passed. 


NEW PEER. 


Sir Robert James Loyd - Lindsay, 
K.C.B., V.C., having been created 
Baron Wantage of Lockinge in the 
county of Berks—Was (in the usual 
manner) introduced. 


ARMY—GLENCORSE MILITARY 
PRISON. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae Marquess or LOTHIAN said, he 
rose to ask a Question of the noble Vis- 
count the Under Secretary for War 
about the military prison of Glencorse, 
the condition of which he ventured two 
years ago to bring to the attention of 
their Lordships. ‘this prison was built 
about 100 years ago for the reception 
of French prisoners taken during the 
war with France, and was constructed 
entirely of wood, except the stone stair- 
case in the centre which connected the 
two wings, and the wood was tarred 
over. It was nothing more nor less 
than a fire trap. A prisoner within it 
once set fire to his clothing, and if the 
fire had spread not a single person in 
the prison would have escaped. His 
firm conviction was that if the building 
should take fire, as it might do at any 
moment, not a soul in it would escape. 
The prison was admirably conducted, 
and he was convinced that in the event 
of a fire the warders would do all in 
their power to get the prisoners out, 
and would fall victims to their sense of 
duty. He wanted to know what were 
the intentions of the Government with 
respect to the prison ? 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
ror WAR (Viscount Bury), in reply, 
said, that this was a very important 
matter. The facts as stated by the 
noble Marquess were perfectly correct. 
The prison was built of wood at the 
beginning of the present century, or at 
the end of the last century, for the re- 
ception of French prisoners. It had 
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continued from year to year, and there 
was no doubt that it was now absolutely 
unsafe. The Military Authorities did 
not consider that it would be desirable 
to retain the prisoners in the buildin 
any longer than could be helped, an 
they were as anxious as anybody else 
to get them out of this very dangerous 
ition. The noble Marquess might 
therefore consider that the prison was 
condemned, and that as soon as room 
could be found elsewhere the prisoners 
would be removed from their present 
uarters. The necessary arrangements 
would be made as soon as ounailla, and 
the prison would be a thing of the past. 
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EGYPT (FINANCE) —THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LOAN OF £9,000,000. 
QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: I wish to ask 
the noble Marquess, Whether he is able 
to confirm the report that the Egyptian 
Financial Loan has been practically 
settled? I shall hear that, not with 
surprise, because it would be quite im- 
possible that the great statesmen who 
conduct the affairs of European coun- 
tries should have raised any unnecessary 
objections to an arrangement, or the 

romulgation of an arrangement, that 

as taken so much time to complete; 
but, at the same time, if it is finished it 
will be a matter of the greatest possible 
pleasure and congratulation both in this 
country and in Egypt. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : The 
noble Earl is quite correct. The Egyp- 
tian Loan is being issued at this moment 
with the consent of all the Powers. I 
entirely agree with the noble Earl that 
as matters stand it was becoming a 
matter of the greatest importance to 
Egypt that the loan should issue. I am 
very glad it is issued, for I believe that 
it will facilitate the course of the Egyp- 
tian Government in the future. I will 
not go into explanations, as the matter 
is somewhat complicated ; but I hope 
shortly to lay Papers on the Table which 
will show exactly what has been done. 


GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, PORTRUSH, AND 
BUSH VALLEY RAILWAY AND 
TRAMWAYS BILL. 

THIRD READING. 

Adjourned debate on the motion for 
the Third Reading resumed (according 
to order). 
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Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly, with the amendments. 


Then it was moved, 

** That so much of Standing Order No. 116. 
as requires the insertion in the Bill of pro- 
visions forfeiting in certain contingencies to 
the Crown money deposited under the Standing 
Orders, be dispensed with.’ — (The Lord 
Ventry.) 

Motion agreed $o. 


A further amendment made to the 
Bill. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


MEDICAL RELIEF DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he wished 
to ask the noble Earl who was in charge 
of this Bill, Whether he would state to 
the House, in proposing the second 
reading, what day he intended to take 
the Committee, and what facility he 
meant to ask the House to grant him in 
order to hasten the decision of the 
House so that it would have effect at 
the forthcoming registration of voters ? 
The noble Earl was probably aware that 
next Friday was the last day for making 
out the overseers’ lists; but the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, in 
‘another place,’ had promised, when 
in charge of the Bill, to introduce a 
clause providing that the overseers 
should make out supplemental lists of 
the claims of those who had received 
medical relief to be presented with the 
other lists to the Revising Barristers. 
If the Bill passed this week it would 
only give 24 days to the overseers to 
perform this duty, which he was informed 
was not more than sufficient. Heshould 
like to know whether the noble Earl had 
taken any means for the incorporation 
of this clause in the Bill ? 

THe Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
had to state, in reply to the noble Earl, 
that it was his anxious desire that the 
Bill should pass through that House as 
soon as possible. It was with that view 
that he came down to that House yester- 
day to consult the authorities as to when 
it was necessary that the Bill should 
pass in order that it might be efficacious 
this year. He spoke to his noble and 
learned Friend the Lord of Appeal 
opposite, as to whether it would be 
possible to suspend the Standing Orders. 
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He had every wish that the Bill should 
become efficaciousas speedily as possible. 
The Question addressed to him by the 
noble Earl seemed to be one which 
ought properly to be addressed to the 
Leader of the House. With reference 
to the regrettable incident that took 
place yesterdayevening, he might observe 
that nothing was further from his mind 
than to say anything that could be con- 
strued as implying in the slightest 
degree discourtesy to the noble Earl 
opposite. Up to last night he, in com- 
mon with every other Member of their 
Lordships’ House, had invariably received 
the utmost courtesy and consideration 
from the noble Earl. But the noble Earl 
put the matter as a question of right, 
and upon that he was afraid the noble 
Earl was wrong. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he would 
cordially reciprocate the words of the 
noble Earl. He did not complain that 
the noble Earl had put himself forward, 
but that he persisted in the course he 
had adopted when he (Earl Granville) 
had stated that he had been requested 
to take charge of the Bill by those who 
had conducted it through its final stages 
in the House of Commons. He had 
looked at the newspaper reports of what 
took place on the previous evening ; and 
they appeared to him to entirely confirm 
what had been said on that side of the 
House. He was quite aware that the 
ultimate power in this matter rested with 
the noble Marquess ; but what he wished 
to know was whether Mr. A. J. Balfour’s 
advice would be taken, and for what 
day the Committee stage would be 
fixed ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he was sure there was every desire on 
the part of their Lordships to facilitate 
the progress of the Bill; but the course 
suggested by the noble Earl was some- 
what unusual. The point should be 
raised after the second reading. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he could 
not agree that it was an unusual course 
to ask the Mover of the second reading 
of a Bill when he proposed to take the 
Committee stage. 

Tue Eant or MILLTOWN said, he 
had only one remark to make, and that 
was with regard to the noble Earl’s 
observation as to the report in the 
papers. He was of opinion that the 
report entirely confirmed his view of 
the case. 


The Earl of Milltown 
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Suffrage Bill. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL.—(No. 27.) 
(The Lord Denman.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that this was 
no Party question ; and if it had in the 
first instance been included in the Fran- 
chise Bill, in “ another place,’ it would 
probably have prevented that Bill pass- 
ing unchanged through their Lord- 
ships’ House. It had been stated that 
such a Bill ought not to originate in 
their Lordships’ House. He (Lord Den- 
man) had endeavoured on June 23 to 
pass it, without discussion —that the 
Committee might be deferred—and any 
discussion, as in the Party Processions 
Act (Ireland), August 8, 1832—in the 
House of Commons—might be taken on 
that stage. He had never pressed for- 
ward the Bill; but when he found that it 
could not be proceeded with ‘‘ elsewhere,” 
he thought it right to renew it. He 
would never take a second reading with 
the understanding that it was to proceed 
no farther; for, in case of any confer- 
ence between the two Houses on any 
other Bill, there might be time for its 
passing into law. He had presented many 
Petitions for it from England and Wales, 
from Scotland and from Ireland, and he 
believed not a single Petition had been 
presented against it; and a printed paper 
signed by several women of station and 
intelligence had been sent to every Mem- 
ber of their Lordships’ House. He con- 
sidered that the Franchise Bill was im- 
perfect without it. There was an instance 
in which the grandmother—a mother of 
a late tenant of his—had successfully 
managed a farm of 400 acres as well as 
that tenant; and it was unjust that 
widows should be ejected from their 
farms—as Mr. Joseph Arch had stated 
to have been done—because they could 
not vote. Lady Sterling, in East Lothian, 
had managed her land successfully ; and 
it was hard that her labourers should vote 
instead of their employer. His own wife 
had received a notice to give the names 
of all those employed on her farm, be- 
fore a day which had passed. No doubt, 
it was late in the Session to revive a 
Bill of this character ; but it would be 
better to pass it before a General Elec- 
tion, even if too late for registration, 
and he hoped that their Lordships would 
agree to its second reading. 
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Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Denman.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he thought a noble Earl opposite, who 
favoured the principle of the Bill, had 
indicated the course he should adopt 
with regard to this measure. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, that 
as he thought this was an improper way 
of bringing forward the question, he 
stated that he would leave the House 
rather than take part in a division 
upon it. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
it would be unfortunate that such a 
course should be taken, and he, there- 
fore, moved the Previous Question. 

A Question being stated thereupon, 
the Question was put Whether the said 
Question shall be now put; Resolved in 
the negative. 
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MEDICAL RELIEF DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL.—(No. 207.) 
‘The Earl of Milltown.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
jng read. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, as the question had been threshed 
out in both Houses, he would not occupy 
the attention of their Lordships long. 
The question first appeared upon the 
scene when the Representation of the 
People Bill was in Committee in the 
other House. On June 19 Dr. Com- 
mins moved an Amendment that voters 
receiving medical relief should not be 
disqualified, whether they received it at 
hospitals or otherwise. He might say 
there that it was a question whether this 
Bill would meet the case of relief granted 
by hospitals and dispensaries. The 
Amendment of last year was violently 
opposed by the Members of the late 
Government. Sir Charles W. Dilke, 
speaking in their name, insisted on the 
Amendment being withdrawn or nega- 
tived, in order, as he said, to put an end 
to the question. On May 6 the Regis- 
tration Bill was in Committee, and an 
Amendment was moved by Mr. Davey 
to the effect that medical relief, surgical 
assistance, or the giving of medicine 
should not be deemed to constitute paro- 
chial relief within the meaning of the 
Poor Relief Acts. That Amendment 
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was strongly opposed by Her Majesty’s 
late Government, and it was nega- 
tived by 107 against 102. On May 12 
the question cro up again on the 
Report at the eee hour ; and, 
though the late Attorney General and 
other Members of the Government op- 
posed the Amendment, it was carried 
by 87 against 50. When the Bill 
reached this House the late Government, 
who had hitherto opposed the principle 
of nou-disqualification, did not exactly 
accept it, but refrained from opposing 
it; the support was not of a very active 
character. An Amendment was moved 
to strike out the clause, and the only 
Member of the late Government who sup- 
ported it was the Lord Chancellor, whose 
principal argument was the hardship 
of disqualifying in rural districts for aid 
which in towns could be more easily 
obtained from dispensaries supported by 
voluntarycontributions. Zhe LawJournal 
said that some Revising Barristers struck 
off those who had accepted relief from 
hospitals ; and, if that were so, he 
should propose to clear up the matter in 
Committee, if he could do so without 
risking the Bill. The Duke of Rich- 
mond said that the clause in the Bill 
was imperfect and unsatisfactory; he 
said he did not take objection to the 
rinciple ; but he did object that if the 
east amount of medical comfort other 
than medicine were given to a labourer 
he would be disqualified. The same view 
was taken by his noble Friend the Prime 
Minister, who described the clause as a 
mere mockery, because it would not 
really enfranchise those for whose 
benefit it was intended, as it did not 
include everything which was neces- 
sary to the case of sickness under medical 
treatment, and was thus only a half-mea- 
sure, which would lead to great disap- 
pointment. When the Bill went down 
to the House of Commons, the late Go- 
vernment, represented by Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, strongly supported their Lord- 
ships’ Amendment, and in the division 
that Amendment was carried by 107 to 
66. No sooner, however, was that done 
than Mr. Chamberlain went down to his 
constituents, and in a singularly unfair 
and audacious speech, even for him, de- 
nounced their Lordships’ House and the 
Tory Party for having imposed a restric- 
tion upon the voter which did not pre- 
viously exist, and which would disqualify 
one-quarter of the new constituency. 
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Mr. Chamberlain was a Member of the 
Government which brought in the Bill 
oceasioning this disability, yet he had 
no word of protest against that Govern- 
ment; and it was not until their Lord- 
ships had rejected this imperfect clause 
that he found out that one-quarter of the 
voters would be disqualified. A more 
unfair statement of a case was perhaps 
never made by a man in the position of 
a Cabinet Minister. In the division in 
their Lordships’ House there was no 
Party character, and to say that it was 
a Party division was to make an un- 
founded statement. Among those who 
opposed Mr. Davey’s clause were Whig 
Peers, like the Duke of Devonshire and 
thenoble Lord (Lord Monk Bretton), who, 
not very long ago, was President of the 
Local Government Bourd. After Mr. 
Chamberlain’s inflammatory speech, Mr. 
Jesse Collings brought in a Bill which, 
with the exception of the last clause, 
was practically the same Bill as that of 
which he was moving the second read- 
ing. In the meantime, however, a 
change of Government took place, and 
the present Government on their acces- 
sion to Office, having considered all the 
circumstances of the case, and knowing 
the immense number of agricultural 
labourers who would be disfranchised if 
it were not carried, did what the late 
Government ought to have done if they 
had been in earnest on the question— 
they brought forward on their own re- 
sponsibility a Bill to remove the disqua- 
lification more ample than Mr. Collings’s 
Bill; because the latter was only to last 
for one year, while there was no limit 
of time in the present Bill. But as soon 
as this Bill was introduced by a Conser- 
vative Government Mr. Oollings dis- 
covered that it did not go far enough, 
and proposed that all medical relief 
ordered by the doctor and supplied by 
the parish authorities should be in- 
cluded. For some reason or other the 
Government in the House of Commons 
did not see their way to accept Mr. Col- 
lings’s Amendment, which was first 
moved by Sir Sydney Waterlow and de- 
feated by a majority of three, and then 
brought on again on the Report and 
carried by a majority of 50, and declined 
to be any longer responsible for the 
measure. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, the third reading was moved by 
Mr. Collings and not opposed. At iength 
the Bill had floated to their Lordships’ 


The Earl of Milltown 
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House ; and it appeared to him, in these 
circumstances, that an independent Peer 
like himself had at least as good a right to 
move the second reading as the noble 
Earl opposite, who had taken precisely the 
same course as himself on the former oc- 
casion, when he had voted against his 
noble Friend. The principle of the Bill 
was more or less accepted by both sides 
of the House. For his own part, he 
had always thought it hard to disfran- 
chise the new voter for one of those un- 
avoidable accidents to himself, or some 
member of his family, to which huma- 
nity was subject. The restriction was 
reasonable under the limited franchise 
of the Reform Act of 1832, but became 
serious and onerous under a system 
which was almost manhood suffrage. 
He, therefore, thought that the re- 
striction ought to be freely and unre- 
servedly removed. But he was surprised 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Government, which 
was fully aware of all the facts of the 
case, never did anything of the kind. 
In these circumstances, he moved the 
second reading of the Bill, which, with 
the exception of the last clause, was 
absolutely the Bill of the Conservative 
Government. That last clause was a 
matter of detail, but of necessary detail. 
This being the Bill of a Conservative 
Government, it was more right, meet, 
and just that a Member of the Conser- 
vative Party in that House, however 
humble, should take it in charge than 
the noble Lord, who was a distinguished 
Member of the Cabinet which over and 
over again persistently and consistently 
opposed the principle upon which it was 
founded. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Milltown.) 


Lorpv BALFOUR said, that he would 
not divide the House against the second 
reading ; but as he had moved the re- 
cision of Mr. Davey’s clause, it was 
right for him to say that he still thought 
the disqualification ought to be retained, 
and that he had heard no argument in 
favour of the Bill which would induce 
him to change his opinion. He ad- 
mitted, at the same time, that, to a con- 
siderable extent, the situation had been 
changed. The matter had been again 
before the other House of Parliament 
on more than one occasion, and the de- 
cision arrived at by a snap division on 
| the former occasion had been affirmed 
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more than once. Therefore, he thought 


that, as this was a matter which 
affected the privileges of, or at any 
rate the mode of electing, Members 
to the other House of Parliament, that 
was a fact which ought to have some 
weight with their Lordships in deal- 
ing with this subject. On the other 
hand, he must say that he deeply re- 
gretted the decision which had been 
come to. He would not say a word on 
the history of the question, as the whole 
speech of the noble Earl who spoke last 
was a history of the Bill, and latterly a 
justification of the course he had him- 
self pursued. He had nothing to do 
now with either of those questions ; but 
he noticed that the noble Earl did not 
say a single word in favour of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. It was easy to cite 
cases wherein the existing law might 
work hardship ; but, even taking those 
individual cases at their worst, they 
would only disqualify a man for a single 
year, and he would afterwards regain 
his independence. Therefore, he did 
not think those cases supplied any justi- 
fication for passing the Bill. By this 
Bill they would be teaching the work- 
ing classes a lesson of improvidence. 
They would be teaching them that thrift 
was not to be valued for its own sake, 
and that they need not make provision 
for those accidents of life which were so 
common. It was unfortunate that a 
lesson should be taught to them in this 
way by Parliament. If they were to 
have medical and surgical relief out of 
the rates, that would have the effect of 
enabling them to work for lower wages. 
It appeared to him that the words in the 
4th clause were too wide, and that no 
check was given on the discretion of the 
medical officer. He did not think that 
was a safe thing, and he regretted the 
extension which was given to the clause. 
At the same time, he did not think any 
distinct line could be drawn between 
brandy supplied as an article of diet to 
a sick man and bread supplied to him 
at a later stage in the progress of his 
recovery. This, however, afforded not 
an argument in favour of the clause, 
but rather an argument that the law 
ought to be leftas it stood. On the last 
occasion he directed their Lordships’ at- 
tention tothe fact thatthis Bill would have 
scarcely any effect in Scotland; but he 
would not dwell upon that point now. In 
England he believed the effect of it would 
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be to place greeter difficultiesthan at pre- 
sent existed in the way of in the way of 
benefit and provident societies. There 
was one matter where he thought the 
present state of the law would have 
operated to produce a serious hardship. 
A man might have received relief for 
the past 12 months without realizing 
that that disfranchised him under the 
combined action of the Act passed last 
year and the clause of the Reform Act 
of 1832. Consequently there might be 
a reason for suspending the operation of 
that disqualification, and he should hke 
to see a clause introduced in Committee 
limiting the operation of the Bill to a 
certain period of years. He deemed it 
desirable not to go further in this evil 
direction than was absolutely necessary. 
He would now call the attention of the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
to one point in regard to the 4th 
clause. The last words of that clause 
only exempted people from the present 
disqualification when they had received 
medical or surgical assistance at the 
expense of any poor rate. He believed 
he was right in saying that this dis- 
qualification was first made part of the 
Statute Law by the 36th section of the 
Reform Act of 1832, which provided 
that no one should be entitled to vote 
who had received parochial relief or 
other alms. He believed the legal de- 
cisions were to the effect that ‘‘other 
alms” would operate to disqualify a 
man who had received assistance from 
hospitals and such like charities. If 
this was so, this Bill would allow a man 
to vote if he had received medical assist- 
ance out of the rates, but not if he had 
received the same assistance from pri- 
vate charity. This was a point which 
ought to be considered in Committee. 
In conclusion, the noble Lord said he 
would in Committee move an Amend- 
ment limiting the operation of the Bill to 
acertain time, and that he would then state 
the arguments in favour of his proposal. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Milltown), who had 
taken charge of this Bill under a deep 
sense of responsibility, had, as the noble 
Lord who followed him justly said, not 
advanced, in the course of a speech of 
half-an-hour’s duration, a single argu- 
ment in favour of the principle of the 
Bill, the second reading of which he 
had moved. He did hear the noble 
Earl for a long time rather ostentatiously 
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bring forward all the authorities who 
had ever given an opinion against the 
principle of the Bill; and, further, he 
must do him the justice to say that 
he thought he pointed out a flaw in the 
Bill which he was supporting. Their 
Lordships were aware that the two 
Houses of Parliament unanimously 
agreed to confer the franchise on a 
vast number of agricultural labourers, 
men who for the most part maintained 
themselves, and with the greatest diffi- 
culty found moneyin case of any epidemic 
disease, or of any accident happening to 
them or their families. This difficulty 
was not experienced in the boroughs, 
as there people had free hospitals and 
dispensaries, and a man receiving relief 
there was not, therefore, disqualified for 
the vote. It was perfectly different with 
those whom Parliament had enfran- 
chised. As to the politico-economy ob- 
jections to this measure, he had the 
greatest doubt whether political economy 
had very much to do with this particular 
matter. This Bill did not in the slightest 
degree change the duty of the Guar- 
dians of the Poor as to the giving of re- 
lief according to the merits of the case. 
He believed that if that argument was 
pushed too far, it would go against all 
voluntary and charitable hospitals, and 
do more harm than good. It had been 
said that by removing the disqualifica- 
tion they removed also the incentive of 
the poor man to provide himself with 
medical assistance. He did not believe 
it. He believed that a poor man, who was 
unable to provide medical assistance for 
himself, would not be much influenced 
in applying for it gratuitously by any 
question of forfeiting his franchise. It 
wasreally unnecessary for him to argue in 
favour of the principle of the Bill, for 
it had been adopted not only by the bulk 
of the Liberal Party, but by the Go- 
vernment, who had introduced the Bill. 
The noble Earl who opened the discus- 
sion gave a long description of what 
had passed. Whether it was accurate 
or not he was not prepared to say; but 
he was inclined to doubt its perfect ac- 
curacy, since the noble Earl had credited 
him with a vote which he intended 
giving, but which he never gave, as it 
happened. He wished, however, to 
avoid all matters of crimination or re- 
crimination, although, no doubt, very 
strong opinions had been expressed on 
the subject. It was difficult to see the 


Earl Granville 
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merits of the position taken up by the 
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Government. A patient was to be al- 
lowed a dose of castor oil, but he was 
to be prevented receiving adjuncts which 
might be considered necessary for his 
recovery. If a man had an inflamma- 
tory disease, he might be purged and 
depleted; but if he happened to have a 
low fever, and required some brandy or 
port wine, then he was not to have it, 
Was it intended to maintain that dis- 
tinction? Again, he objected to giving 
a medical man the power of disqualify- 
ing a voter, although he did not believe 
such a power would be improperly used. 
He hoped their Lordships would not re- 
ject the Bill; indeed, he appealed with 
very great confidence to them to read it 
a second time, and to state what facilities 
would be afforded to secure its passing 
in the quickest possible time. 

Eart FORTESOUE said, that, as one 
who had been engaged for 40 years in 
the administration of the Poor Law, he 
was opposed to the principle of the Bill. 
He believed it would discourage the 
wage-earning class from forming pro- 
vident sick clubs, and that in other ways 
it would be productive of mischief. His 
belief was that but for the near approach 
of a General Election the Leader of the 
Opposition would not have competed so 
pertinaciously with another noble Earl 
for the honour of moving the second 
reading of such a Bill as this. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : My 
Lords, I think the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville) made a considerable 
point when he showed that neither the 
speech of the Mover of the second read- 
ing nor of the noble Lord who opposed 
it contained any lengthened argument 
in favour of the principle of the Bill or 
against it. I believe the reason of that 
is not deficiency of zeal or of ingenuity 
on the part of my noble Friends, but 
because the matter, though it had been 
blown up for Party purposes to an ex- 
traordinary size, is not of any great 
magnitude after all, and does not re- 
quire much to be said either for or 
against it. But I think the noble Lord 
was successful in the main argument of 
his speech—namely, that the line be- 
tween medical aid and medical comforts, 
which are part of the cure, is not easy 
to draw, and not very easy to maintain, 
and that it is possible logically very 
nearly to destroy or make untenable a 
distinction of that kind, When the 
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question was before this House on a 
former occasion, I felt, as I stated, that 
it would be very difficult in the popular 
mind to maintain that distinction, and I 
do not think that it can be maintained ; 
but what presses on my mind is that we 
stand on a slope, and that we shall be 
carried much farther than we expect. I 
do not see, if we use the kind of logic 
which the noble Earl used, how we can 
draw the distinction between outdoor 
relief and medical relief, between the 
bread which is necessary for the cure of 
the sick man, and the bread which pre- 
vents him from becoming sick. You 
will never get a man to understand that 
there is any essential difference in re- 
ceiving bread in order that disease, the 
result of starvation, may not supervene, 
and receiving bread in order that the 
disease, which starvation causes, may be 
cured. There is no logical line that will 
be ultimately tenable; and, therefore, 
it seems to me that the course of legisla- 
tion on which we enter is exposed to the 
criticism that it is leading us very far, 
and is disturbing principles which have 
been accepted for a considerable time. 
I do not mean to express an opinion as 
to these principles. I do not at all ad- 
mit that the maintenance of the dis- 
qualification in question is special to 
the Party to which I belong. That dis- 
qualification was imposed by the Act of 
1832, which certainiy was not a Tory 
Bill. But there is no doubt that the re- 
moval of a disqualification which has 
existed for 53 years, and has been very 
wide in its operation, is a very large 
affair, and I doubt whether it is a fit 
subject for a moribund Parliament to 
determine. I do not myself agree with 
either of two views which have been 
taken on the subject. On the one hand, 
we have been told that the fear of losing 
the vote is a great incentive to thrift, 
and that a man will avoid seeking relief 
in order not to lose it. I do not believe 
that men attach that importance to the 
vote. That is one of the Parliamentary 
myths in which we indulge. Nine men 
out of 10, or 99 men in 100, would not 
ask themselves before asking for re- 
lief—‘ Shall I by this act deprive my- 
self of the vote?” Still more is that 
the case with the class of men we are 
now dealing with, whose necessities 
are very great. Neither, on the other 
hand, can I admit the relevancy of the 
argument used in favour of the Bill, that 
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it isa great cruelty, because a man who 
met with an accident would feel that he 
would deprive himself of his vote if he 
accepted medical relief. My own opi- 
nion is that this feeling would be the 
smallest of the calamities which would 
afflict a man under such circumstances, 
and that as he lay upon his bed of sick- 
ness his sufferings would not be in the 
slightest degree intensified by the idea 
that he was invalidating his Parliamen- 
tary vote. The real question seems to 
me to be of a totally different order. I 
look upon this kind of legislation as 
belonging to the Corrupt Practices 
family. The motive of the legis- 
lators of 1832 was not to punish 
those who receive relief, or to inculcate 
the virtue of thrift, but to remove from 
the register a class of persons neces- 
sarily dependent, and whose existence on 
the register was a stimulus to those who 
would exercise their privilege to grant 
relief. Supposing that my anticipations 
are correct and that the line taken 
up is untenable, and that if you go 
down the greased slope a little further 
and out-door relief altogether ceases to 
be a disqualification for the vote, what 
will be the result? Its effect will be that 
you will have upon the register men who 
will depend, to a great extent, upon the 
Boards of Guardians for their subsist- 
ence and their comfort, and who will 
have as strong motives as can be applied 
to any men, not to displease the Boards 
of Guardians in the exercise of their 
political privilege. I do not stop to 
notice the argument about the ballot 
which might be addressed to me. In 
country parishes concealment of the way 
a man votes is not very easy. If any 
one thinks it is, I would refer him to the 
pages of Sydney Smith. Well, you make 
a large number of your voters dependent 
on the Boards of Guardians ; you cannot 
possibly criticize the motives upon which 
these men give, or refuse to give, and 
you make the voter dependent upon them 
in the exercise of the voting privilege. 
What follows ? The Board of Guardians 
becomes a political body, and this power 
which they possess will be a recommen- 
dation or an objection to the various 
candidates who present themselves for 
election. I cannot say I think that 
change will be an improvement in the 
structure and character of our Boards of 
Guardians. I do not myself wish to 
express any opinion upon this matter, 
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My concern rather is to show that this 
Bill is much larger than it looks, and the 
matters with which it deals are much 
more important than appears on the sur- 
face. In view of the prospects of the 
future, we held that this was not an 
affair on which we could engage our 
Ministerial responsibility, because of the 
magnitude of the questions which might 
ultimately arise. I do not propose, my 
Lords, to ask you to stop this Bill, or to 
object to the Amendment which has 
been made in it. I have no objection 
to the immediate operation of the Bill. 
The idea that these voters will be par- 
ticularly hostile to the Party to which I 
belong I donot believe. My impression 
is they will be rather in our favour. 
My objection is simply on account of the 
questions which the Bill a raise. But 
your Lordships have, I think, generally 
pursued the policy of not interfering in 
those questions, which, in a broad sense, 
I call questions of corrupt practice, with 
the decisions to which the House of Oom- 
mons may have come. Of course, your 
Lordships have a right to interfere, and 
would if you had good cause to do so; but 
this is a matter which so affects the 
House of Commons that, as in the case of 
the Corrupt Practices Bill three years 
ago, althoughI me, to that measure, 
I dissuaded your Lordships from inter- 
vention. In the present case, where a 
great political feeling wholly out of pro- 
portion to the importance of the ques- 
tion has been created, it would be un- 
necessary, and would produce unneces- 
sary friction between the two Houses, 
if your Lordships rejected the Bill. I 
have no intention of advising you to do 
so, and I have expressed my belief that 
the immediate effects of the Bill will not 
be injurious; but as to its ultimate 
effect I must confess I have some little 
anxiety, and your Lordships must pre- 
pare yourselves for the questions which 
you will undoubtedy have to face in the 
future. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, the 
noble Earl who moved the second read- 
ing of the Bill (the Earl of Milltown) 
seemed to address a considerable part 
of his speech to a justification of his 
theory that the Bill ought not to be in 
the hands of a Member of the late Go- 
vernment, because they had declined at 
the outset to deal with the question on 
the Registration Bill. The simple his- 
tory of the matter was this. The Re- 
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gistration Bill was a matter of immense 
importance, and a measure which it was 
necessary to pass through the House 
quickly. There was, therefore, not un- 
naturally an indisposition to have it 
encumbered with any Amendment which 
might cause delay, and some who 
on a different occasion would have 
thought the Amendment with respect to 
medical relief well worthy of considera- 
tion objected to it in this instance upon 
the ground which he had stated. That 
must have been the reason why, in the 
House of Commons, there was no anxiety 
in the first instance to introduce this 
measure. When the Bill came up to 
their Lordships’ House, with the clause 
about which so much had been said in 
it, the position of the matter changed ; 
and the Government had not, as a rea- 
son for opposing it, that they feared to 
encumber the Bill with such a proposal. 
He did his best to prevail upon their 
Lordships to accept the clause; but he 
did not succeed in retaining it in the 
Bill, and the Government did not subse- 
quently desire to imperil the Bill by in- 
sisting upon its re-insertion, or to delay it 
while a contest between the two Houses 
was proceeding. The late Government 
allowed the matter to rest; but these 
facts could not be brought as charges 
against their consistency. The noble 
Marquess was alarmed at the possible 
consequences of the principle now in- 
troduced, and he evidently thought it 
was a somewhat dangerous experiment. 
He was not at all disposed to impute 
motives; but it appeared to him that if 
anybody had that day made a speech 
against the Bill, it was the noble Mar- 
quess himself. This, no doubt, was 
because he never could state objections 
without doing so in a more forcible 
manner than anybody else. The noble 
Marquess, however, had exercised a 
very sound judgment in determining 
not to advise their Lordships to oppose 
the Bill; but what was very remarkable 
about the whole controversy, and what he 
could not understand, was the action of 
the Government. The noble Marquess 
had urged against Mr. Davey’s clause 
in the Registration Bill that it was im- 
ssible to draw a satisfactory distinction 
etween medicine and medical comforts; 
and yet when his Colleagues introduced 
the principle of exempting medicine, 
and were asked to carry it, to what the 
noble Marquess had confessed was the 











logical conclusion, the Government de- 
elined all further responsibility for the 
Bill. The true explanation of the mat- 
ter was to be found in the fact that 
throughout double motives had been 
operating. He did not use those words 
in a bad sense; but while there were 
doubts about the economy of the matter, 
there were greater doubts about the 
political necessity or wisdom of disfran- 
ehising the people concerned. The re- 
sult of the speech of the noble Marquess 
was—‘‘I do not like the measure, but 
I think I ought to support it.” 

Tae Duxe or ARGYLL said, he was a 
little astonished to hear the speech of 
his noble and learned Friend (the Earl 
of Selborne), since the ambiguity which 
he had charged against the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury) was 
quite as pronounced on those as on the 
opposite Benches. In all his public 
life, he (the Duke of Argyll) had never 
known a case in which the public 
speeches and the private conversation 
of men on both sides so widely differed. 
He was afraid, however, that this was 
a characteristic instance of the present 
condition of politics. It was impossible 
to separate this measure from its his- 
tory. His noble Friend on the Front 
Opposition Bench said that the disquali- 
fication of voters for accepting parochial 
relief was quite rational when the fran- 
chise was high; but that now it was 
lower, it was unreasonable to exclude 
from the franchise men of the labour- 
ing classes whose income was not suffi- 
cient to provide them with medical relief. 
That was the best argument he had 
heard in favour of the Bill; but, being 
the best, what did it come to? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I did not use 
any such argument. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he had 
heard the noble Earl distinctly say— 
“Now when you have lowered the 
franchise.” . 

Tae Eart or MILLTOWN admitted 
that he had used the argument referred 


to. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that if 
he were in a Court of Justice he could 
swear that Earl Granville had used it. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, his argu- 
ment was, that as the receipt of medi- 
cal relief did not act as a disquali- 
fication in burghs and towns, it ought 
not to disqualify in the case of agricul- 
tural labourers, 
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Tue Duxe or ARGYLL, admittin 
the correction, said, that was a | 
argument so far as it went; but the 
tendency, he was afraid, would be to 
push it further, and the next thing 
would be that those who received out- 
door relief would be entitled to vote. 
Now, he contended that in such legis- 
lation as this there was a serious danger 
of breaking down the principle of the 
new Poor Law, which was one of the 
greatest triumphs that had ever been 
secured by the Liberal Party, or rather 
the Whig Party. They were dealing 
with a delicate question, and there was 
not only great danger of upsetting that 
principle, but also of destroying the 
manliness and self-reliance of the poor, 
as well as the safety of the country it- 
self. He quite agreed that this was a 
question upon which the House of Lords 
ought to give way to the deliberate opi- 
nion of the House of Commons; but he 
was of opinion that their Lordships had 
not before them the deliberate opinion 
of the House of Commons—at least, a 
House in a condition to form and give a 
deliberate and independent judgment. 
A little band of men in the House of 
Commons, numbering 25, voted against 
the Bill; and looking at their argu- 
ments, he saw clearly that, as political 
arguments, the balance was in their fa- 
vour. They were gallant and independent 
men, who, in the face of a political ma- 
jority composed of both Parties, would 
not consent to abandon the political 
convictions of their lives because of the 
fear of a General Election. It had 
been stated that the late Government, 
in opposing Mr. Davey’s clause, merely 
wished to pass the Registration Bill 
through the House as soon as possible. 
The noble and learned Lord must know 
that at that time the opinion of the 
Government was against the principle 
of the proposed Amendment. He looked 
with extreme suspicion upon the fact 
that the principle of the Poor Law, 
which was most important to the inde- 
pendence of the poor, was given up by 
the Leaders of the two Parties merely 
from political motives, and in the face 
of a General Election. He could not 
help thinking that both Parties were 
mistaken. He was not at all sure that 
this amendment of the law was as popu- 
lar as it was supposed to be. The great 
majority in the constituencies were 
ratepayers; they had to look to their 
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selfish interests; and it was at least pos- 
sible that they might view with alarm 
what they might regard as a plan for 
the increase of outdoor relief through 
the infringement of the principle of the 
Poor Law. In Scotland, he believed, it 
was not legal to give medical relief to 
those who were not already on the poor 
rate; and, therefore, in Scotland the 
Bill would have no operation at all, 
and the clauses referring to Scotland 
might as well be left out. He resented 
it as an injustice that the Leaders of 
the two Parties should bandy words in 
trying to prove that one Party or the 
other was inconsistent, when they knew 
that the objections to the Bill were gene- 
ral on both sides. He believed that if 
the House of Commons could have voted 
by ballot, this Bill would have been 
thrown out. Both Parties had submitted 
to what they regarded as a political 
necessity; but he did not believe that 
such a necessity existed. 

Tae LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
he heard the arguments of the noble 
and learned Lord opposite in introducing 
the Registration Bill, and he was con- 
vinced by those arguments to an extent 
even further than they went. An opi- 
nion seemed to prevail that as soon as 
anyone received relief he ceased to be 
a voter. There never was a greater de- 
lusion; the man remained a voter until 
he was struck off the list. A man might 
have been receiving relief for 11 months 
and still be on the register. If he were, 
he voted ; hence many were brought out 
of the workhouses to vote, the only 

uestion asked of them being whether 
they were the persons on the register. 
Therefore, under the present state of 
the law, they had this anomalous state 
of things, that a man might have had 
parochial relief for 11 months out of 
the 12 preceding the election, and yet 
keep his vote ; while, on the other hand, 
if a man received a day’s relief just 
before the revision, even although he 
might have maintained himself for 
a year, his name was struck off. That 
was a state of things which was not rea- 
sonable, and unless they were prepared 
to go the length of making it penal for 
a person who had received relief within 
the year to vote, he did not see how 
they could consistently maintain the 
present state of things. For these rea- 
sons, he had never taken the view of the 
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question that others had done, and he 
believed it was a mistake to suppose 
that the effect of the Bill would be to 
put many on the register in proportion 
to the total number of voters. When 
all those who had been relieved after 
the registration could vote, why should 
they disfranchise those who had re- 
ceived relief before the registration ? 
A man who had been convicted as a cri- 
minal, if he had served his sentence, 
could be restored to his position as a 
voter; and why should the recipient of 
relief be in a worse position? If aman 
were out on bail, waiting for judgment 
it might be for a serious offence, he 
could vote if his name were on the re- 
gister. When criminals might vote, it 
was childish to attempt to stop this Bill 
because of some apprehension as to 
what was to follow. If anything fol- 
lowed it would follow justly in view of 
the facts he had stated; and therefore 
he hoped the Bill would be passed as an 
initiative. 

Lorpv DENMAN said, he had not 
voted against the Motion of the noble 
Lord (Lord Balfour) to disqualify on 
account of medical relief, from respect to 
the opinion of a noble Duke now absent 
(the Duke of Richmond), expressed in 
1879; but he had spoken against the 
recent disqualification, as the Franchise 
Bill enlarged the number of voters and 
Boards of Guardians, and the Auditor 
of the Local Government Board could 
control the action of the medical officers, 
who only could order such stimulants as 
were absolutely necessary—with medi- 
cine—to cure disease. ‘They could not 
order bread—the receipt of which pau- 

erized a man-- and it was only ordered 

y the Guardians. He found that there 
was great disinclination on the part of 
the poor to apply for medical relief, be- 
cause it was known that the parish officer 
was paid by a salary, and a preference 
was given to medical men, who, he was 
bound to state, were very moderate in 
their charges to the sick. 

Lorp BRAMWELL said, he had 
voted against this proposal when it was 
last before their Lordships, and he 
should certainly do so again if any 
opportunity were offered by way of an 
Amendment postponing the second read- 
ing of the Bill. He siill held to the 
opinion that the measure was contrary 
to the interests of those principally 
affected by it—the poor themselves, 
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It was important that every effort 
should be made to teach them thrift 
and economy. They ought to be im- 
pressed with the belief that there was 
something not creditable in the re- 
ceipt of parochial relief in any shape. 
There was no distinction between the 
man who received medical relief and 
the man who received sustenance; 
neither had made provision for the 
calamity of sickness, accident, or loss of 
employment. The cases of the two were 
identical. If he could disqualify the reci- 
pients of alms he would be glad to do it. 
The labourer could joinaclub, and the 
same argument which applied to medi- 
cine applied equally to food. The decent 
working man who wanted medicine or 
who fell out of work would be trusted by 
the shopkeeper and receive help in other 
ways. In this matter there was no real 
distinction between the rural and the 
urban labourer. He agreed that this 
was not strictly a matter of political eco- 
nomy, but that science had to deal with 
the question of the reasonableness of 
State relief to poverty and with the safe- 
guards which ought to be provided 
against the abuse of that relief. He 
would refer their Lordships to some re- 
marks of the late Professor Jevons, 
whom none could charge with want of 
kindness and sympathy for the poorer 
classes. In his Methods of Social Re- 
form, Mr. Jevons strongly commented 
on the danger of allowing our work- 
ing people, who were already too 
prone to improvidence, to entertain the 
idea that they might make merry in good 
times and fall back on the Poor Law in 
adversity ; and he laid down the propo- 
sition that no labourer was solvent who 
did not lay by enough to meet the ex- 
penses of the ordinary illnesses which 
befell himself or any member of his 
family. The late Mr. Fawcett, too, in 
his Manual of Political Economy, p. 298, 
expressed the opinion that the Go- 
vernment in entering so far upon the path 
of Socialism as ultimately to guarantee 
subsistence to every citizen was incurring 
a great responsibility unless adequate 
safeguards against abuse were provided. 
He would also commend to their Lord- 
ships’ earnest attention the letter of Dr. 
Alfred Carpenter, of Croydon, which 
appeared in Zhe Times of that day. He 
believed the matter was really of 
small importance, and would only affect 
some two or three votes in the 1,000; 
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but he would, nevertheless, vote against 
the Bill if he had the opportunity. He 
believed the noble Viscount opposite 
was perfectly accurate in his law and 
facts with respect to persons in the work- 
houses and felons. Of course, the right 
method was to get such persons off the 
register. In so far as the Bill operated 
at all, it would operate to the discourage- 
ment of thrift, and on that ground he 
was opposed to it. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he would 
venture to suggest to the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Miiltown) that, as time was 
pressing, he should give Notice to move 
the suspension of the Standing Order 
which prohibited two stages of a Bill 
being taken on the same day. There 
were onlytwo unimportant Amendments, 
and the Committee stage might be nega- 
tived, so that the Bill might be reported 
without Amendment. hese Amend- 
ments could then be moved on the third 
reading. In his opinion, these stages 
should be taken on Thursday. 

Tne Eart or MILLTOWN said, 
that the noble Lord behind him (Lord 
Balfour) had a new clause to propose, 
and he himself had to move an Amend- 
ment. In these circumstances, he should 
take the Committee on Thursday ; but 
thought it would be convenient and 
more in accordance with the usual pro- 
cedure to move the suspension of the 
Standing Order on Friday, so that the 
Report and the third reading might be 
taken on that day and the Amendments 
printed, with a view to their Lordships 
having time to consider them. 

Eart GRANVILLE asked whether 
the House could not sit on Wednesday ? 
He thought it desirable, with the view 
of giving the overseers time to make up 
the lists, that there should be no delay. 

Tur Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he did not believe the overseers would 
have any difficulty in performing their 
duty. He was rather inclined to pro- 
test against the practice of hustling mea- 
sures through the House, as there was 
a very objectionable tendency to hurry 
Bills through Parliament. In the pre- 
sent case there was no necessity for de- 
parting from the usual course, and he 
thought the proposal of his noble Friend 
was a reasonable one. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zhursday next. 
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RIVER THAMES (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 171.) 
(The Lord Mount-Temple.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

Moved, ‘“‘That the House do now 
resolve itself into Committee.”—(7he 
Lord Mount-Temple.) 

Viscounr BURY explained certain 
alterations which he desired to see intro- 
duced into the Bill. 

Lorpv MOUNT-TEMPLE, explained 
that the Conservancy would have au- 
thority to remove boats that now re- 
mained for months opposite to private 
houses to the annoyance of the resi- 
dents. 

Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. 

Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Right of navigation to in- 
clude anchoring and mooring). 
Amendments made. 


Moved, ‘‘To leave out the Clause as 
amended.”—( Zhe Lord Clinton.) 


On Question, “‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill?” 


Their Lordships divided :—Oontents 7 ; 
Not-Contents 6: Majority 1. 


Resolved in the affirmative. 

Clause 5 agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Provision for preventing 
annoyance to riparian owner). 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 37, 
in lieu of (‘‘seven days’) omitted, to 
insert (‘‘ forty-eight hours.” )—( Zhe Earl 
of Abingdon.) 

On Question? Their Lordships d¢- 
vided :—Contents 4; Not-Contents 17: 
Majority 13. 

Resolved in the negative. 

Clauses, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining Clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Zhursday next; and Bill to 
be printed as amended. (No. 218.) 
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The International Club. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CLUB. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS, in rising to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government, Whether, 
seeing that certain members of the Me- 
tropolitan Police Force have been com- 
mitted by the stipendiary magistrate of 
the Marlborough Street Police Court 
for trial at the approaching sessions of 
the Central Criminal Court for unlaw- 
fully assaulting certain members of the 
International Club, and seeing that, 
owing to want of funds on the part 
of the prosecutors, the prosecution is 
likely to fall through, Her Majesty’s 
Government will take such steps as 
may be necessary to prevent a possible 
miscarriage of justice? said, the facts 
of the case were already well known to 
the public. He had been asked by some 
working men’s clubs to take the matter 
up, and he did so. The International 
Club, though it might be a Socialistic 
body, was, as long as its members 
obeyed the law, as much entitled to the 
protection of the law as Brooks’s, the 
Carlton, the Reform, or any other club 
frequented by the rich. He applied to 
the Home Secretary to have the police 
who had been committed for trial by 
Mr. Newton prosecuted at the public 
expense, and the Home Secretary in- 
formed him that the matter was no 
longer in his hands, and that there was 
a Publie Prosecutor, whose right it was 
to determine whether there should be a 
prosecution, and if so, whether the State 
should pay the expense of it. He then 
applied to the Public Prosecutor, and 
the answer he received from that gentie- 
man seemed somewhat inconsistent with 
the statement of the Home Secretary. 
[The noble Earl read the answer, which 
was to the effect that the Public Prose- 
cutor had received instructions from the 
Home Office that he was to undertake 
the prosecution of the summonses taken 
out by the police, and, should the neces- 
sity arise, to defend them.] Now, he 
made this appeal to the Government on 
two grounds. One was the confidence 
which the public had in the police. It 
was well known how admirably they 
did their duty, and how seldom one 
heard of any charge being brought 
against them. But the public ought to 
know that there was no divinity which 
hedged round the policeman if he mis- 











conducted himself. His other ground 
was the justice of the case. This club 
stood on the same footing as the Carlton 
or the Reform, and there should be equal 
justice for the poor man and the rich. 

Tue PAYMASTER GENERAL (Earl 
Beavucuamp) said, his answer would be 
very simple. The matter was considered 
by the Home Office very carefully in 
May last, and the late Home Secretary (Sir 
William Harcourt) then instructed the 
Public Prosecutor to take up the case on 
behalf of the police and to defend them. 
He did not see any discrepancy between 
the statement of the Secretary of State 
and the answer given by the Public 
Prosecutor, who very naturally was re- 
luctant to do something which would 
have the effect of reversing the action he 
was instructed to take in Maylast. The 
noble Earl put his appeal on the ground 
of equal justice. But their Lordships 
would be very much surprised if the 
police made a foray upon the Carlton or 
the Reform, that the Secretary of State 
should be called upon to prosecute them 
at the public expense, on the ground of 
equal justice to rich and poor. They 
were told that the members of the Inter- 
national Club were poor men. As in- 
dividuals, no doubt, they might be poor ; 
but when they were considered in the 
aggregate there could not be any serious 
difficulty in their procuring funds for 
conducting the prosecution. Therefore, 
he did not think that the allegation of 
injustice was borne out by the facts of 
the case. The matter had been con- 
sidered by the late Secretary of State, 
and it had also been carefully considered 
by the present authorities at the Home 
Office, and they had not been able to 
satisfy themselves that there was any 
reason why they should adopt the un- 
usual course of undertaking the defence 
of the police on the one hand, or, on the 
other hand, of paying the expenses of 
this prosecution. The circumstances 
must be most exceptional and unusual to 
justify a course like$that, and the Secre- 
tary of State did not feel himself called 
upon to adopt the very unusual course 
suggested by the noble Earl. 

Tae Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
the case was now different from what it 
was in May, as the police had been com- 
mitted for trial. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Eight 
o'clock, to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Four o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 28th July, 1885. 


MINUTES. |—Surrty—considered in Committee 
—Crivin Service Estimatres—Crass [V.— 
Epvucation, Science, anp Art, Vote 18; 
Crass I1J.—Law anp Justice, Vote 31. 

Resolutions (July 27 | reported. 

Private Brits (by Order)— Considered as amended 
— Belfast Central Railway (Abandonment) * ; 
Southampton Corporation.* 

Withdrawn—Southwark and Vauxhall Water. 

Pustic Bitts—Second Reading—Expiring Laws 
Continuance * [247]. 

Committee—Report — Third Reading — Lunacy 
Acts Amendment [244]; Metropolitan Po- 
lice Staff Superannuation® [246]; Patent 
Law Amendment * [240], and passed. 

Report — Elementary Education Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (Birmingham, &c.)* 
[228]; Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders (Public Health Act) (No. 2) * 

(212). 

Third Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue 

(No. 2) * [223], and passed, 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—-9—— 
SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER 
BILL [Lords] (dy Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Coronet MAKINS said, he thought 
it would save the time of the House if 
he stated what the promoters intended 
to do in regard to this Bill. He was 
informed by the promoters of the Bill 
that although they were fully aware of 
the great urgency of the matter, they 
were also aware of the difficulties in 
which they would be placed in carrying 
out the duties imposed upon them by 
Parliament in the face of the opposition 
which had been raised to the progress of 
the Bill. No doubt, it would be for the 
interests of the consumers that the Bill 
should be passed; but looking to the 
period of the Session at which they had 
now arrived, and that there was still a 
possibility that the Standing Orders of 
the House would not be suspended, the 
promoters had come to the conclusion 
that they would best consult the con- 
venience of the House, and best show 
their respect to it, by not persevering 
with the Bill. He proposed, therefore, 
to move that the Order for the second 
reading of the Bill be read and dis- 
charged. If any difficulty should arise 
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to the consumers in consequence of a! vears it had provided without such Par- 


deficiency in the supply of water, he 
hoped it would be clearly understood 
that the blame would not rest upon the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Company, who 
had done their best to make provision 
for the wants of the locality by legis- 
lation. If any difficulty did arise, and 
complaints were made of an inade- 
quate supply, the House mnst bear its 
full share, and a very large share, of the 
blame. But considering the period of 
the Session, and of the probability that 
the progress of the Bill would be re- 
sisted at every stage upon the Standing 
Orders of the House, he thought it would 
not be fair to the House to take up 
more of its time. He, therefore, begged 
to move that the Order for the second 
reading of the Bill be read and dis- 
charged. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Order for the Second Read- 
ing of the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Water Bill { Zords] be read and dis- 
charged.” —( Colonel Makins.) 


Mr. FIRTH said, he should have al- 
lowed the Motion for the withdrawal of 
the Bill to be made without any obser- 
vation if it had not been for one remark 
which had fallen from his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend. While he was perfectly 
ready to take a full share of the respon- 
sibility for the rejection of the Bill, he 
could not concur in the statement which 
his hon. and gallant Friend had made 
in reference to the necessity for the Bill 
so far as the interest of the consumers 
who were to be served by it were con- 
cerned. In refuting that statement, he 
(Mr. Firth) would not rest the matter 
upon his own opinion, but would cite an 
authority which he believed his hon. 
and gallant Friend would at once aoc- 
cept. When the Bill was brought into 
the House of Commons last year for the 
supply of Wimbledon, the promoters, 
through their counsel, stated that the 
object of the Bill was to extend the 
limits of supply of the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Company. 

“ That,’ said the learned counsel, “is the 
sole object of the Bill. It seeks no capital 
powers whatever. It simply seeks statutory 
authority for doing that which for the last 30 
years has been done without.” 


That was to say, that it sought simply 
to continue under Parliamentary powers 
for providing a supply which for 30 


Colonel Makins 





liamentary powers. He would refer to 
another authority which his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend would also accept. Evidence 
in support of the Bill was given by Mr. 
Knight, who stated that for some years 
he had been Chairman of the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Water Company. Mr. 
Knight was asked by the Chairman of 
the Committee— 

*‘Are you able to supply the higher level 
with greater facilities than the Lambeth Com- 
pany?” 

And the answer to that question was— 

“At the time when the arrangement was 
made I believe the Lambeth Company could 
not give that supply at all, and we did it for 
them. But I believe that now the Lambeth 
Company would be able to give that supply if 
they were asked.”’ 

“*You have been doing it?—Yes, we have 
done it ’’— 
therefore they did not require capital to 
enable them to do it— 

“and we have done it very efficiently and very 
satisfactorily for the last five or six years since 
T have been connected with the Company.” 
Then followed a question to which he 
(Mr. Firth) wished particularly to draw 
the attention of his hon. and gallant 
Friend, because he was satisfied that his 
hon. and gallant Friend would not seek 
to impeach any statement of the Chair- 
man of the Company. 

“ In order to supply these districts efficiently, 
is it necessary for you to seek any fresh capi'al 
powers of any kind ?—Not a penny. 

“« Have you both plenty of money and plenty 

of water within your statutory powers ?—Yes, 
ample. We have ample capital, and we havea 
surplus of something like 8,000,000 gallons of 
water per day beyond what we are distributing. 
We are now distributing 17,500,000 gallons, 
and we can and have distributed 25,000,000 
gallons per day. We have effected a saving by 
preventing waste.” 
In reply to further questions, Mr. Knight 
stated that the powers asked for were 
required for Wimbledon in order to pre- 
vent waste, and, he added, that a con- 
stant supply, with a proper system of 
waste prevention, tended to diminish the 
consumption. Then, as to the question 
of urgency, Mr. Shiress Will, who ap- 
peared for the Wimbledon Local Board, 
said— 

‘*T am here on behalf of the Local Autho- 
rity to say that there is nothing in the local 
requirements of Wimbledon as regards water 
which is so urgent that you should be asked to 
pass this Bill, or which is urgent at all.”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! I must 
remind the hon. Gentleman that the 
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Motion before the House is that the 
Order for the second reading of the Bill 
be read and discharged. It is quite 
irregular to discuss the merits of the 
Bill upon such a Motion. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he accepted the 
ruling of the Chair. He had only been 
anxious to point out, in answer to the 
remarks of his hon. and gallant Friend, 
that the counsel who represented the 
Wimbledon Local Authority declared 
that there was no urgency in the matter 
whatsoever. 

Cotonet MAKINS: This year ? 

Mr. FIRTH: No; the statement was 
made last year. If the debate had gone 
on he should have been prepared to 
show that the circumstances were the 
same now, and that the Bill had been 
brought before the House at an unfor- 
tunate moment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill withdrawn. 
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EGYPT—MISSION OF SIR HENRY 
DRUMMOND WOLFF. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he can give the 
House any further information as to the 
mission of the Right honourable Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth; and, whether he 
will lay the terms of his instructions 
upon the Table ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnart Hicks - Beacu) : 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
will be accredited to His Majesty the 
Sultan on a special Mission with refer- 
ence to the affairs of Egypt, and in the 
execution of the same Mission he will 
subsequently proceed to Egypt. Her 
Majesty’s Government have to deal 
with, and, as far as may be, to settle, 
several grave and difficult questions in 
regard to that country which are still 
undetermined. The territories placed 
under the Khedive by the Firman of 
1879 must be protected from the recur- 
rence of the disturbances to which in 
recent years they have been exposed, 
and must be assured in as great a degree 
as possible the blessings of good govern- 
ment and of peace. It is in the execu- 
tion of this duty that Her Majesty’s 
Government have resolved upon sending 
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out my right hon. Friend; but it is not 
usual to 3 on the Table beforehand 
the instructions given to an Envoy going 
to a foreign country. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman be good enough to say 
whether we shall have an opportunity 
of discussing the policy of the Govern- 
ment in this matter, and whether he 
will give us an opportunity by putting 
down the first stage of the Appropriation 
Bill at such an hour that a debate could 
take place upon it? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER: We shall be anxious to afford 
every facility, and I rather anticipated 
that some discussion of the kind would 
arise on the Appropriation Bill. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Mr. WEBSTER asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, hay- 
ing regard to the necessity of ample 
time being afforded for the discussion of 
the Universities (Scotland) Bill, the 
prospect of prolonged opposition to its 
provisions, and the advanced period of 
the Session, he will now see fit to an- 
nounce, for the convenience of the 
House, that the Bill will not be pro- 
ceeded with this Session? The hon. 
Member, observing that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was not yet present, 
said he should postpone the Question 
till he saw the right hon. Gentleman in 
his place. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rue HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssHeton Cross): Will the hon. Mem- 
ber allow me to say that if this Bill does 
not go through it will certainly be due 
to the opposition of the hon. Member 
himself, who will have to account for it 
to the people of Scotland. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuaret Hicks-Bzacn), 
having now arrived in his place, said: 
Looking to the list of Bills on the Paper, 
and to the opposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber and some other Members from 
Scotland, I am afraid we cannot hope to 
proceed with this Bill. 

Mr. WEBSTER was understood to 
ask whether he was to accept this us a 
final answer ? 


[No reply. ] 
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NAVY—THE EVOLUTIONARY SQUAD- 
RON—H.MLS. “ AJAX.” 


Mr. BERESFORD (for Lord Henry 
Lennox) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether his attention has 
been called to the facts stated in Zhe 
Daily Telegraph of the 20th July, by its 
Correspondent with the Evolutionary 
Squadron, that, during the recent Naval 
practice, H.M.S. Ajax behaved in an 
extraordinary manner, her helm appear- 
ing at times to lose all command of her, 
and that a serious collision with H.M.8. 
Agincourt was ouly averted by that ship 
backing astern at full speed; whether 
it is true that H.M.S. Ajaz, although 
one of our most recent ironclads, is not 
a safe ship to mancuvre with a squad- 
ron, when going at any but the lowest 
rate of speed; and, whether, if this 
statement be true, the sole responsi; 
bility for such constructive blunder rests 
with the Constructive Department at 
Whitehall; and if, under such circum- 
stances, he will take steps at once to re- 
organise that Department ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Georce Hawmitron): A 
statement to the above effect, purporting 
to come from the Correspondent to The 
Daily Telegraph with the Evolutionary 
Squadron, was seen by me; but, as no 
official Report on this point has reached 
the Admiralty, I attach little importance 
to such a statement unless supported by 
trustworthy evidence and report. I am 
informed by Sir Geoffrey Hornby that 
the Ajax, up to the speed at which she 
has been tried with the Evolutionary 
Squadron—namely, about 10 knots—is 
not considered to be an unsafe ship to 
manouvre with a squadron. 

Str JOHN HAY asked whether Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby had expressed an opi- 
nion whether going at a speed beyond 
10 knots the Ajaz was a safe ship? 

Tue FIRST LORD or true ADMI- 
RALTY: She has not been tested 
beyond 10 knots. 


THE ADMIRALTY—A PERMANENT 
FINANCE LORD. 

Mr. BERESFORD (for Lord Henry 
Lennox) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether he is aware that 
much disappointment prevails in the 
public mind at his declaration that he 
was not prepared to take any steps 
towards the appointment, as Permanent 
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Finance Lord, an independent financier, 
with the view of securing an effectual 
financial control over our Naval expen- 
diture in the future; whether there be 
in the terms of the Patent of 1869, under 
which Boards of Admiralty are now con- 
stituted, anything to render illegal the 
appointment of a Permanent Finance 
Lord ; and, ifso, what that objection is ; 
whether it is contemplated that Sir 
Gerald Fitzgerald, recently appointed 
Accountant General of the Navy, shall, 
as the chief of one of eight Departments 
at the Admiralty, in addition to the mul- 
tifarious duties already devolving upon 
his present office, be called upon to 
undertake the onerous and responsible 
duty of endeavouring to institute and 
continue effectual financial control over 
the seven other Admiralty Depart- 
ments ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or rue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Georcz Hamittoy): I 
am not aware that there is any wish on 
the part of the public that an indepen- 
dent and permanent Finance Lord should 
be added to the Board of Admiralty. 
On the contrary, with the exception of 
two articles advocating this proposal, 
evidently written by the same person, in 
two weekly papers, 1 have not read or 
received a single opinion favourable to 
such a suggestion. There is no insuper- 
able legal obstacles to the appointment 
of such an official ; but the self-evident 
objection to the proposal is that if the 
First Lord of the Admiralty is associated 
with an independent and permanent Col- 
league, who is to control the finance of 
the Navy, this official, and not the Par- 
liamentary Representatives of the De- 
partment, will be responsible for the ex- 
penditure sanctioned and incurred. ‘he 
Accountant General of the Navy is at 
present the only permanent official 
charged with the duty of checking and 
controlling the expenditure of all the 
Departments of the Admiralty, and, if 
his duties are to be properly performed, 
it is clear that he must be invested with 
such authority as will enable him to 
effectively discharge his duties. 


THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRE- 
LAND—EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, In what subjects the Senate 
of the Royal University, Ireland, pro- 
pose to examine candidates orally at the 
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second examination in arts, and to what 
extent such oral examination will be 
carried ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wiruram Harr Dyxe): I 
am informed that candidates for honours 
will be examined orally in the subjects 
in which they seek honours, and that 
pass candidates will be examined orally 
in experimental physics, chemistry, bio- 
logy, and geology. The extent to which 
this examination will be carried must be 
left to the discretion of the Examiners 
within the limits of the course defined. 
I have given the hon. Member the infor- 
mation he seeks, so far as I am able to 
do so; but I rather doubt the utility of 
putting Questions upon matters which 
are within the competence of the Govern- 
ing Body of the University to deter- 
mine. 
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POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BANTRY 
UNION. 

Mr. DEASY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the promised inquiry into the 
alleged irregular alterations of the rate 
books of the Bantry Union has yet taken 
place ; if not, whether he will compel the 
revising officer to proceed to an inquiry 
at once ; and, whether he will take steps 
to have Mr. Gilhooly, P.L.G., who has 
made charges against certain of the 
Union officials and others, informed of 
the day on which it is intended to have 
the rate books examined ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witu1am Harr Dyxe): The 
Commissioner of Valuation informs me 
that it is intended to investigate this 
complaint next month, and that Mr. 
Gilhooly will receive notice prior to the 
holding of the inquiry. 


PARLIAMENT—HOUSE OF COMMONS— 
OFFICERS OF THIS HOUSE—THE 
SERJEANT AND DEPUTY 
SERJEANT. 


Sr ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would consider the propriety, 
in view of the great increase of the 
business of the House, of arranging that, 
in case of the Serjeant or Deputy Ser- 
jeant at Arms being absent from illness, 
the Assistant Serjeant should be avail- 
able to relieve them in the Chair ? 
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Tar CHANCELLOR ortuz EXOCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuazet Hicxs-Bgacn): 
On consultation with the proper autho- 
rities, I find that the necessary arrange- 
ments will be made on the illness of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms or Deputy Serjeant 
to prevent any inconvenience arising. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—REGIS- 
TRATION OF VOTERS—ALLEGED 
MISCONDUCT OF OVERSEERS. 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS (for Mr. 
Earp) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that 
a solicitor named Metcalf, residing at 
Southwell, Notts. who is acting as the 
Conservative Registration Agent for 
the Newark Division, has issued books 
to the overseers with a request to be 
furnished with copies of the registers 
marked to indicate the politics of the 
persons entered upon such registers, 
under the initials C. for Conservative, 
L. for Liberal, and D. for doubtful ; and 
whether the said solicitor has received 
from overseers books so marked; and, 
what steps he proposes to take in refer- 
ence to such conduct on the part of over- 
seers paid for their services by the Go- 
vernment ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or trae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour): The Conservative registra- 
tion agent has asked the chairman of 
the Conservative registration commit- 
tees and others to mark copies of the 
registers, as stated; but Mr. Metcalf 
positively denies that any such applica- 
tion has been made to an overseer with 
the knowledge that he held the office of 
overseer, and the Report I have re- 
ceived from the Local Government Board 
Inspector, whom I requested to look into 
the matter, entirely confirms this denial. 
The hon. Member is under a misappre- 
hension in supposing that overseers are 
paid for their services by the Govern- 
ment. The office of overseer is an un- 
paid and compulsory one. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
CONWAY UNION—MR. DAVIES, 
MEDICAL OFFICER. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether it is the case that Mr. 
Thomas Davies, appointed district medi- 
cal officer to the Smiay Union in 1873, 
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and confirmed by the Local Government 
Board, was allowed, in addition to his 
salary of £75 a year. the extra fees al- 
lowed by the Local Government Board 
and the cost of supplying expensive 
drugs, the district containing an area of 
18,550 acres, with a rapidly increasing 
population; whether the Board is aware 
that the Conway guardians have striven 
to compel Mr. Davies to commute his 
extra fees and the cost of drugs for £10 
a year; and that, on Mr. Davies re- 
fusing to accept this commutation, the 
Board has cancelled his contract, and 
withheld payment of his fees and last 
quarter’s a hom and, whether he will 
inquire into the circumstances of the 
case, and protect Mr. Davies in case he 
has been wrongfully used ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour): Mr. Davies was appointed 
medical officer of the Conway Union, 
with the salary of £75 and the extra 
fees allowed by the Local Government 
Board, and the Guardians entered into 
a contract, under which they agreed to 

ay him for cod liver oil and quinine. 
fn January, 1883, the Guardians pro- 
posed to commute the payment for the 
fees and medicines referred to for £10 
per annum. Mr. Davies objected, and 
the proposal consequently was not sub- 
mitted to the Board. The contract was 
determined two years ago ; but this can- 
celling of the contract did not affect Mr. 
Davies’s tenure of office. There is a dis- 
"nary as to certain charges for medicines ; 

ut we are not aware of any reason why 
the salary of the officer should be with- 
held, and we have so informed the Guar- 
dians. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE DUBLIN 
SORTING OFFICE. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he will reform the 
system of penalties in force against the 
sorting clerks in the Dublin Sorting 
Office, whereby a clerk one hour late 
(the time prescribed for attendance being 
4.45 a.m.) is obliged to do three and a- 
half hours’ punishment duty, and to pay 
for a messenger sent to his residence, 
and suffers an arrest of his annual in- 
crement of pay ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Jonny Manners): In Dublin offi- 
cers who are late by as much as one 
hour, either on Sunday mornings or on 
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as many as four other mornings in the 
month, are adjudged extra duty to per- 
form ; but their annual increment of pay 
is not arrested unless their attendance 
during the 12 months prior to the date 
on which the increment becomes due has 
been habitually irregular. The attend- 
ance is by no means as regular as it 
ought to be even under the present sys- 
tem, and I certainly see no reason for 
altering it on the side of relaxation. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT—ORDER IN COUNCIL— 
SWINE. 


Mr. CLARE READ asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, If he 
is aware of the serious loss and inconve- 
nience which has resulted from the re- 
cent Order in Council which compels all 
pigs exhibited at any market or public 
sale to be slaughtered in three days; 
and, if he will amend the Order by ex- 
tending the time that may elapse before 
slaughter to six days ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae DUCHY 
or LANCASTER (Mr. Cuapriy), in 
reply, said, that no complaints had yet 
been received by the Privy Council as to 
serious loss and inconvenience arising 
from the recent Order in Council. He 
was quite able, however, to understand, 
in view of the recent hot weather, that 
three days might be too short a time 
within which to insist on compulsory 
slaughter, and, if the Privy Council 
should receive any communications or 
Memorials to that effect, they might be 
prepared to extend the time. 


SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he 
can give an assurance that the only 
Scotch Bill which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have expressed the intention 
ef carrying forward, the Secretary for 
Scotland Bill, shall not be further post- 

med till the Land Purchase (Ireland) 

ill, and other Bills which have come or 
may come from the other House of Par- 
liament later than the Secretary for Scot- 
land Bill, and so be endangered for want 
of time ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuart Hicks-Beacm) said, 
he might remind the hon. Gentleman 
that the second reading of the Scotch 
Secretary Bill had already been taken, 
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so that it had naturally some precedence 
over the Land Purchase Bill, which was 
not in such a favourable position. The 
Government would do what they could 
to meet the convenience of Scotch Mem- 


bers. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE— 
CONTRACTS FOR GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether in the pro- 
posed new contracts for Government 
printing it has been arranged that the 
contracts, if satisfactorily executed, will 
remain in force for ten years; and, if 
that is the case, whether he will state 
to the House the reasons which may 
have induced the Treasury to sanc- 
tion a contract for so long a term of 
years ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hoxanp), in reply, 
said, the Government contracts for print- 
ing would be for 10 years, so as to en- 
able smaller firms to tender. The average 
value of the contracts would be from 
£18,000 to £20,000 a-year, and if the 
contracts were for a shorter period 
none but large firms would tender for 
them. 


LAW AND POLICE—USE OF BICYCLES 
ON PUBLIC ROADS—FURIOUS 
DRIVING. 


Mr. HICKS asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn tothe 
statement in Zhe Observer of last Sunday, 
that a charge against the owner of a 
bicycle for furious driving had been dis- 
missed by Mr. Bushby, on the ground 
that he had no jurisdiction; and, whe- 
ther he will, during the recess, prepare 
a Bill for the better regulation of street 
traffic with reference to vehicles of all 
descriptions ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueton Cross), in reply, said, he could 
not understand this decision, because 
undoubtedly several persons had pre- 
viously been fined for furious driving of 
bicycles on the ordinary road. There 
was a recent decision that a bicycle was 
a carrriage, and that its rider was a 
driver within the meaning of the Act. 
As to the second part of the Question, 
it would require very serious considera- 
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tion, and he could not answer it at pre~ 
sent. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE BRITISH 
WEST INDIES. 


Str CHARLES TENNANT asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether any Despatch has been re- 
ceived from the Governor of Barbadoes 
enclosing a Copy of a Petition to the 
House of Assembly, or any other Papers, 
showing the anxiety of the inhabitants 
for the speedy completion of the trade 
arrangements between the British West 
Indies and the United States; and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government are 
taking any steps to conclude the draft 
Convention embodying those trade ar- 
rangements ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Colonel Srantey), in 
reply, said, that such a despatch had 
been received, enclosing a copy of the 
Petition and other papers. He was 
afraid he would not be able to give any 
definite answer to the hon. Gentleman 
upon the subject at the present time. 
The hon. Gentleman was aware that an 
influential deputation lately came to the 
Colonial Office, and their representations 
would be laid before the Government, 
and would receive all due considera- 
tion. 


MOTIONS. 
———$ 
PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — SPEECH 
OF MR. BRIGHT OF JULY 2é4ru. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. CALLAN :°I rise, Sir, to ask the 
permission of the House to call attention 
to a speech recently delivered by the 
right hon. Gentleman the senior Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright). 
That speech is correctly reported, I pre- 
sume, in Zhe Daily News of Saturday, 
the 25th of July, because I find that in 
The Daily Chronicle and The Daily Tele- 
graph the words of which I complain 
are tpsissima verba the same. The re- 
port which appears in Zhe Times Giffers 
somewhat; but that paper has apparently 
condensed the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I should not have thought it 
necessary, underany othercircumstances, 
to introduce a matter of this kind, but 
for the grave nature of the charges made 
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against a number of hon. Members of 
this House, who, although not named 
es. are charged by the right 

on. Gentleman with ‘‘ disloyalty to the 
Crown and boundless sympathy for 
criminals and murderers.” I am aware 
that in this House, in 1882, the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Home Secre- 
tary (Sir William Harcourt) took upon 
himself to charge an hon. Member, in 
his absence—for there is always pru- 
dence in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speeches—with sympathies of a similar 
character. But the speech of which I 
complain was delivered by the right 
hon. Gentleman the senior Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright) at a banquet 
to do honour to Earl Spencer, the late 
Viceroy of Ireland, not in an obscure 
corner, but on an occasion which will be 
memorable—I might almost say historic 
—in connection with the great Whig 
Party. The right hon. Gentleman, to- 
wards the close of the proceedings, in- 
dulged in one of his usual tirades against 
those whom he supposed had done him 
and his Party some wrong. I will read, 
Sir, the observations of which I com- 
plain. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“Whatever is due, Lord Spencer has had his 

share in the responsibility, and he must have his 
share in the credit and glory. (Cheers.) Well, 
now, in this meeting perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to ask who are his assailants? (Hear, 
hear.) They are to be found in some conductors 
of the Irish Press, and in some of those who 
profess to be Representatives of Ireland, and 
who sit in that character in the House of 
Commons. Now, these men—I speak of those 
who have brought these hideous charges against 
Lord Spencer—I say that they are disloyal 
to the Crown, and that they are hostile, directly 
hostile, to Great Britain. (Cheers.)” 
Now, I say that I have taken the Oath 
of Allegiance; and I have attavked 
Lord Spencer. Therefore, I am stigma- 
tized by the right hon. Gentleman as a 
perjurer, because I have taken the Oath 
of Allegiance that— 

“T, A. B., do swear that I will be faithful, 
and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, her heirs and successors, according to 
law. So help me God.” 

And I do not regard the words of the 
Oath, as some hon. Members regard 
them, as words of an idle and meaning- 
less character. As a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church, I regard the 
taking of the Oath asa most solemn act, 
and I will take the description of how 
I regard the words of the Oath from the 
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late Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote)—“I regard the 
Oath as a most solemn invocation of the 
Supreme Power.” Nevertheless, as an 
assailant of Earl Spencer and some of 
his acts, I am accused in so many words 
of being disloyal to the Crown, and a 
perjurer—a charge I repudiate with 
scorn and contempt. The right hon. 
Gentleman in his speech proceeded to 
say— 

“They have, so far as they could do it, 

obstructed all legislation which was intended to 
discover or to prevent or to punish crime. 
Throughout these years, ever since the late 
Government was formed, or nearly so, there 
has been nothing done in the direction of dis- 
covering crime or of convicting and punishing 
eriminals which has not been directly and per- 
sistently obstructed by these men, who profess 
to be the friends cf Ireland, and who have 
been the main and virulent assailants of Lord 
Spencer.” 
—({‘‘ Hear, hear!” from the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench.|—I am glad to hear that 
cheer. I am glad to hear the endorse- 
ment of that foul and, I will say, that 
false charge. I am glad to hear that 
cheer coming from the Whigs and 
Radicals above the Gangway. and I 
hope the Irish people, both in England 
and Ireland, will bear that cheer in 
memory. The right hon. Gentleman 
further said— 

‘* They have insulted and denounced every 
man in Ireland concerned in the just adminis- 
tration of the law. They have attacked the 
Viceroy in a manner that hitherto, I think, 
has been utterly unknown with regard to the 
great Officers of the Crown in this Kingdom.” 


I will say that no great Officer of the 
Crown in this Kingdom, within my 
memory, has so rightly deserved these 
attacks as Earl Spencer. When we 
made these attacks, we made them in 
the face of the House of Commons, and 
not at a select meeting of our own 
partizans— 

“ They have attacked the men against whom 

no charge whatsoever of any kind could by any 
possibility be authenticated.’’ 
We charged Bolton, we charged Oorn- 
wall, and we charged French—aye, and 
we proved our charges. Yet the right 
hon. Gentleman says that we “ attacked 
men against whom no charge whatso- 
ever of any kind could by any possibility 
be authenticated.” 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: When I used 
the word ‘‘men,’” I used the word 
“Judges” before it. I said—‘ Judges, 
men against whom no charge could by 
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any ibility be authenticated.”” The 

word ‘‘Judges”’ is left out of the re- 
rt, so that what the hon. Gentleman 

is saying now has nothing to do with 

the matter. 

Mr. CALLAN: They are not the 
words upon which I intend to found a 
Motion ; but I accept any explanation 
the right hon. Gentleman may offer. I 
hope he will be able to give a full 
explanation when he has the oppor- 
tunity. In his speech the right hon. 
Gentleman went on to say— 

“They have attacked the Law Officers of 

the Crown, and they have attacked indiscrimi- 
nately every jury by which any guilty man has 
been convicted. (Cheers.) Now, what they have 
exhibited, on the contrary, is this—a bound- 
less sympathy for criminals and murderers. 
(Loud cheers.)”” 
These charges against Members of the 
House of Commons constitute a distinct 
breach of Privilege, and in support of 
that proposition I will quote two prece- 
dents. ‘The first is reported in Hansard, 
Third Series, Vol.41,1838, February 26th, 
page 104. The expressions complained 
of were from the report in Zhe Morning 
Post of February 22nd, 1838, and were 
read by the Clerk at the Table— 


“He (Mr. O’Connell) did not mince the 
matter. His words might appear in the public 
Press—he hoped they would. Ireland was not 
safe from the perjury of the English and Scotch 
gentry, who took oaths according to justice and 
voted according to Party.”’ 


For that speech, Mr. O’Connell was 
brought before this House, and, having 
appeared in his place, he justified the 
words he had used. I am not going to 
justify the words, because they were 
voted to be a breach of the Privileges 
of this House, and Mr. O’Connell was 
censured. The next case upon which 
I rely for bringing the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman within the Rules 
of the House in regard to breach of 
Privilege, is one which happened in the 
year 1873. On Monday, the 31st of 
March in that year, an article appeared 
in The Pall Mali Gazette, which was 
brought under the notice of the House 
on the following Thursday, April 3, by 
Mr. Munster, the then Member for Mal- 
low. That article charged— 

‘* That the Irish Ultramontane Members had 
resorted to any quibble discoverable in the 
technicalities of the law of Parliament to defeat 
or delay a measure like Mr. Fawcett’s, which 
cuts the ground from under their venial agita- 
tions, and their traffic in noisy disloyalty.” 
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On that occasion, one Irish Member, 
who I perceive was at the dinner to 
Lord Spencer at which the charges of 
the right hon. Member for Birmingham 
were made, asked what was meant by 
the term ‘‘ disloyalty.”” It was the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry). 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: The hon. 
Member for the County of Galway. 

Mr. CALLAN: I accept the correc- 
tion of my hon. Friend. I am sure 
he does not wish to be mentioned as 
having been present at the banquet. 
The hon. Member for Galway County 
asked— 

‘““What can be meant by the term ‘ dis- 
loyalty,’ except to charge them with conduct 
that would make them unworthy to be Mem- 
bers of this House.’’—(3 Hansard, [215] 533.) 
The right hon. Gentleman has charged 
us with being disloyal to the Crown, and 
in language far more specific than that 
which was employed in the article in 
The Pali Mail Gazette. In the course of 
the debate upon Zhe Pall Mall Gazette— 
and I think the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham will do 
well to study that debate—the late 
Attorney General (Sir Henry James) 
said— 

“Everybody must sympathize very strong] 

with the feelings of pn ie. Maudie of this 
House who deems his character to have been 
aspersed and his loyalty called in question.””— 
(Zbid. 535.) 
That was when we were supporting the 
Liberal Party, when the Irish Ultra- 
montane Members were found day after 
day and night after night in the Lobby 
with the Whigs and Liberals. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman then said 
that everyone must sympathize strongly 
with the feelings of the Irish Members 
when they deemed that their character 
was aspersed or their loyalty called in 
question. I do not know whether the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman is in 
the House at the present moment; but 
I hope that when I come to make my 
Motion, he will extend his sympathies 
towards the Irish Members who deem 
their conduct to have been aspersed and 
their loyalty called in question, by ap- 
pearing in the same Lobby with them. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
further said— 

“« Noexcuse or apology is needed on the part 
of the hon. Gentlemen who have brought this 
matter forward on account of the article to 
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which have called attention. Everybody 
must 8 ae with them if the article were 


really intended to as the motives and cha- 
racters of hon. Members.’’—(Jbid.) 
Will the Liberal ex-Attorney General 
express similar sentiments now? I am 
glad to afford to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham an 
opportunity for declaring that, in the 
language he used, he had no intention 
to asperse our motives or character. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said— 
and I suppose he is a great authority in 
this House on all questions concerning 
Parliamentary regulations and law— 
“Ta with the hon. Gentleman who has 
just spoken (Mr. McCarthy Downing) that it is 
a serious matter if the honour and character of 
Members of this House are publicly aspersed. 
Certainly it is a matter which cannot be got rid 
of by a joke.’’—( Ibid, 536.) 


Referring to Sir Erskine May’s Law 
and Practice of Parliament, I find it there 
laid down that— 

‘(Tn order to constitute a breach of Privilege 
a libel complained of must concern the character 
or conduct of Members in that capacity.’’ 

The right hon. Gentleman, after asking 
who Lord Spencer’s assailants were, 
said— 

‘* They are to be found in some of those who 
profess to be Representatives of Ireland, and 
who sit in that character in the House of Com- 
mons.”’ 


That substantially brings them within 
the rule laid down by the late Attorney 
General—namely, that their character 
must have been aspersed and their 
loyalty called in question as Members 
of the House of Commons. That law I 
hold to be still good. The next instance 
which I wish to bring forward is one 
which was brought forward in this 
House by my Predecessor in the repre- 
sentation of the county of Louth—the 
late Mr. A. M. Sullivan—of whom, how- 
ever much we may have differed on some 
occasions, I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of saying that no man more 
esteemed his high personal and political 
character than I did and have continued 
to do. On that occasion, which is re- 
ported in Hansard, Third Series, Vol. 
222, pages 330, 331, and 332, Monday, 
February 15, 1875, Mr. Sullivan brought 
forward a speech which had been made 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Frome, now Mr. Justice Lopes; and I 
wish the House to compare the language 
of Mr. Lopes with that of the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Birmingham, 
The language complained of was this— 
Mr. Lopes had asked— 

‘What was the present position of the 
Liberal Party ? In the House of Commons they 
were deserted by their Chief, who, by his fitful 
appearance in the House, disappointed their 
hopes. ‘Chey were allied to a disreputable Irish 
band, whose watchword in the House was Home 
Rule and Repeal of the Union.” —(3 Hansard, 
{222} 319.) 


We find the same words banded about 
again. The Liberal Party, when they 
find that we do not follow them as be- 
fore, say that we have entered into an 
unholy alliance. We decline to follow 
them in their coercive policy towards 
Ireland, not because we love the Tories, 
but because we dislike the cant and 
hypocrisy of Liberal and Radical Mem- 
bers and the coercion of the Whigs 
more than we do the generous fair play 
of the Conservative Party. What did 
Mr. Disraeli say on that occasion? He 
said— 

**T am not here to deny that it is a breach of 

Privilege to speak of any Members of this 
House in their capacity as such in terms which 
imply disgrace, or, as the hon. Gentleman said, 
‘ignominy.’ . . . No doubt the Irish Members 
in their turn—at least a section of them—are 
sometimes spoken of in a manner which I do not 
at all justify—which would not be permitted in 
this House, or which, if any hon. Member had 
inadvertently so spoken here, would give rise to 
the opportunity now offered to my hon. and 
learned Friend of showing his regret for such 
language.’’—( Ibid. 330-31.) 
There was an excuse made on that occa- 
sion, that it was an after-dinner speech ; 
but that excuse does not hold good in 
regard to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Bright), because I find 
that the right hon. Gentleman, in 
drinking the health of Lord Spencer, 
said— 

“‘T am now about to perform a duty in a 
beverage which is much more ancient than wine, 
and much more wholesome. But I am tolerant 
in matters of this kind.” 


We all know that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is prominently characterized by 
the tolerance of his opinions of those 
who do not agree with him. - The right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“Tam tolerant in matters of this kind as in 
most others; and, therefore, I do not ask every- 
one to follow my example.” 

I am quite certain that if we had con- 
tinued to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man, as we did for so many years, this 
language would never have been used 
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towards us. Mr. Disraeli, on the occa- 
sion to which I have referred, went on 
to say— 

‘‘The hon. Member who spoke second in the 
debate (Mr. O'Connor Power) asks what we, on 
the Front Ministerial Bench, would have done 
if this expression had been used respecting us. 
Well, Sir, . . . . I think I may say what all 
my Colleagues would have done would have 
been to take no notice of it. At the same time, 
I do not say that the course we should have 
pursued ought to prevent Irish Members from 
receiving the satisfaction to which they are en- 
titled from my hon. and learned Friend, who 
has now an opportunity, in a full House, of 
doing that which is, I think, the privilege, as 
well as the duty of an English gentleman when 
he has done wrong . . . . I mean frankly to 
express his regret... . . I hope my hon. and 
learned Friend will now make use of this oppor- 
tunity, . . . . and that we shall be able to ex- 
tricate the House from the painful necessity of 
on) this a question of Privilege.”—(Jdid., 
332. 

Mr. Lopes explained, expressed regret, 
and withdrew the language complained 
of. He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would follow the advice given by Mr. 
Disraeli to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Frome (Mr. Lopes). The lan- 
guage which Mr. Disraeli addressed to 
Mr. Lopes I now address to the right 
hon. Gentleman. I hope he will now 
exercise the privilege as well as the 
duty of an English gentleman when he 
has done wrong—a course which will 
enable his friends to respect him the 
more—that he will frankly express his 
regret, and relieve the House from the 
painful necessity of making this a ques- 
tion of Privilege. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that my appeal may not prove 
successful, especially when I remember 
that this is not the first time the right 
hon. Gentleman has made an appear- 
ance in a case of breach of Privilege. 
A little more than two years ago, he 
appeared in this House to answer a 
charge of breach of Privilege brought 
forward by Sir Stafford Northcote. On 
that occasion he had charged the Con- 
servative Party with being in alliance 
with the Irish rebel Party; and upon 
that occasion he was extricated out of 
his difficulty by the right hon. Gentle- 
man then at the head of the Govern- 
ment. I commend to the notice of the 
right hon. Gentleman the language then 
used by Mr. Gibson, whose absence from 
this House we all regret, although we, 
as Irish Members, are proud of his ele- 
vation to the Upper House. Mr. Gibson 
said that such a charge should be met 
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by apology, by withdrawal, by explana- 
tion, or by frank and manly insistance. 
I invite the right hon. Gentleman there- 
fore to withdraw, to apologize, or to 
stand by his words. I will not venture 
to trespass further upon the House, 
fearful that I may inadvertently drop 
some word which may give, or may ap- 
pear to give, offence. I come here as 
an Irish Member hating and abhorring 
crime. I can tell the Front Opposition 
Bench especially that I have no sym- 
pathy with criminals, whether against 
the moral law or the law of the land. 
I have had my feelings outraged when 
I found cases of great criminality over- 
looked by the Home Secretary within 
the last few months. I abhor and detest 
crime. Every murder which takes place 
in Ireland makes me so unhappy that 
my greatest wish is to detect it. I have 
such an abhorrence of murder that for 
days I have not come to the House 
ashamed on account of some fearful 
murder which had been committed in 
Treland ; and yet, because I am an as- 
sailant of Lord Spencer now, I have 
been spoken of in the language used by 
the right hon. Gentleman. For years I 
entertained a high respect for that 
Nobleman. Of his first Administration 
in Ireland I have preserved a kindly 
memory; and neither in this House nor 
out of it have I said a word against 
Lord Spencer, until I may almost say 
the murder of Myles Joyce. From that 
moment I became acquainted with the 
Lord Lieutenant’s action at the time of 
that man’s execution I have assailed 
Lord Spencer in the House on every 
occasion on which I have thought proper, 
and I will continue to doso. And yet, 
because I am an assailant of Lord 
Spencer, I am to be stigmatized as dis- 
loyal to the Crown, and as having a 
boundless sympathy for criminals and 
murderers. I would ask the Clerk at 
the Table to read the words complained 
of, and then I will afterwards move the 
Resolution of which I have given No- 
tice. 


The said Paper was then delivered in, 
and the paragraph complained of read 
by the Clerk at the Table. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘** That the expressions in the Speech of the 
Right honourable John Bright, delivered in the 
Westminster Palace Ilotel on Friday night, the 
24th of July, as reported in The Daily News of 
Saturday, the 25th of July, charging that cer. 
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ain Members ‘who profess to be representa- 
tives of Ireland, and who sit in that character 
in the House of Commons, are disloyal to the 
Crown,’ and that ‘ they have exhibited a bound- 
less sympathy for criminals and murderers,’ are 
a Breach of the Privileges of the House.” —(J/r. 
Callan.) 


Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Mr. Speaker, 
in offering a few observations to the 
House, I will begin by giving a little in- 
formation to the hon. Member who has 
brought forward this Motion. There 
are Members from Ireland to whom my 
words apply ; but as far as I know he is 
not one of them. I do not recollect, ex- 
cept on this occasion, and during his 
speech to-night, when he has made 
grave and, I think, almost horrible 
charges against Lord Spencer—I do not 
recollect, except on this occasion, hearing 
him say either in this House or that I 
ever read anything that he has said out 
of it, that would have justified me in 
including him in the number of those 
to whom reference was made in my 
speech the other night. I only say that 
for the sake of explaining to the hon. 
Gentleman that, at any rate, I have not 
done him, nor have I intended to do 
him any injustice; and if he has suf- 
fered from it I will now relieve his 
mind by telling him that not for one 
moment has he ever been in my mind as 
guilty of the charges that I have brought 
against some of his countrymen. The 
hon. Member I presume comes forward 
to-night in the character of a protector 
of his countrymen, and I have no ob- 
jection at all to the question he has 
raised as to what I said some nights 
ago, or to the further consideration of 
it by the House and the country, which 
it will have, no doubt, from the discussion 
which is now proceeding. Let us see 
what was the object of the banquet in 
which this terrible speech was made. 
The object was to bring together a large 
number—I suppose there were nearly 
200—of persons there, Members of the 
two Houses of Parliament, for the pur- 
pose of showing the general esteem in 
which the character of the late Viceroy 
of Ireland is held, and for the purpose, 
as it might occur, of meeting some of 
the charges which had been made 
against him. The hon. Member, and in 
fact the House, will know that Lord 
Spencer in his speech on that occasion 
did refer to a great many of the serious 
charges made against him, and gave 
such answers to them as he was able to 
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give, answers which were certainly satis- 
factory to the 200 Members who were 
assembled there. It is a natural thing, 
in discussing these charges, to ask who 
it is that makes them, and what are the 
charges that are made; because the 
same complaint, coming from one source, 
might be very serious, while, coming 
from another, it might be very trifling. 
It seemed to me a proper opportunity 
of entering a little into this question, 
and I went into it, perhaps, a little 
deeper, although in much fewer words 
than those which were used by others 
who spoke on that occasion. Now, as 
to the charges that were made against 
Lord Spencer, what I have heard just 
now from the hon. Gentleman shocks 
me; and if I had heard him before that 
speech I think I should have been 
obliged to include the hon. Member 
in what I said. There is no meanness 
of which any man can be guilty—none 
which can be attributed to a Governor or 
Ruler in any position—that has not been 
constantly imputed to Lord Spencer; and 
more than that in the Irish Press, and 
I would not say not even by some Irish 
Members. It has been stated distinctly, 
over and over again, that Lord Spencer 
sent to the gallows men whom he knew 
to be innocent. If that charge is made, 
it is impossible to put into words a more 
grievous charge. The most guilty mur- 
derer whohas gone to the gallows was not 
himself, if that be true, more guilty than 
Lord Spencer. Well, then, these are 
charges which the hon. Member himself 
in this House, and no doubt a consider- 
able number in Ireland, and writers in 
the Irish Press, have brought against 
the Viceroy, the Representative of the 
Queen. If that be so, would it be a 
hard thing to say that such persons as 
these are disloyal? If Lord Spencer 
has represented the Queen in the City 
of Dublin, and as the Viceroy of Ire- 
land, surely, if he has not been guilty 
of crimes as atrocious as those which 
have been imputed to him, no man 
would make such charges unless he was 
disloyal to the Viceroy and disloyal to 
the Queen. Now, as to the question of 
disloyalty, the hon. Member gives me 
the opportunity of referring to the case 
which was brought forward two years 
ago from this Bench by Sir Stafford 
Northcote. Sir Stafford Northcote evi- 
dently did something that he had no 
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merely this—and the whole proposition 
was quite absurd—Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s only charge was that I said that 
when the Tory Party went into the 
Lobby they found themseives in alli- 
ance—that is, acting and voting to- 
gether for the time—with the Irish 
Party. I did not say they had any 
special contract—nothing of the sort ; 
but as both went into the same Lobby, 
they were, for the time being, in alliance. 
When I came to answer Sir Stafford 
Northcote, I had the idea that he was 
going to complain of something more— 
that his Friends down here (the Irish 
Members) were termed by me ‘the 
rebel Party ” .in the speech I made at 
Birmingham, and which was called in 
question. But when I mentioned that 
in the House and spoke of them as the 
rebel Party, did any of them repudiate 
it? Do they repudiate it now? [ Cries 
of “No!” ] On the contrary, they ac- 
cepted it, and cheered it. 

Mr. MARUM: I repudiate it, on be- 
half of my Party. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: I have not 
the least doubt that many men of the 
Party would repudiate it. I will take 
my hon. Friend, whom I have known 
for many years, the Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy). I do not 
believe he isa rebel. But if hon. Mem- 
bers down there are to be taken by their 
own words, by their own writings, and 
by their own actions, there are some of 
them who have a fair claim to the title 
of rebel. [An Irish Member: We rebel 
against the English rule, certainly. | 
The hon. Gentlemen to whom I refer 
constantly describe this House as a 
foreign House ; and when we sat on 
the other side—I do not know what 
would be the term now—they said that 
we were a foreign Administration. I 
only bring that forward to strengthen 
the argument I have used, and to jus- 
tify my words. But there has been a 
little incident which happened just now. 
If report be correct, a very important 
member of the Irish Party—I mean Mr. 
Davitt—has been asked to come to this 
House by one of the constituencies 
ready to return him. Mr. Davitt, ex- 
cept when a landlord is in question, ap- 
pears to me to be a particularly honest 
man. I think that most persons who 
know him, however much they may dis- 
agree with him, still have a certain re- 
spect for him that they have not for 
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some others. Well, but Mr. Davitt 
says that he will not come into this 
House, because he will not take the 
Oath of Allegiance to the Queen; and 
there are others—I will not name them, 
but I have heard of more than one— 
highly respectable and honest men in 
Ireland, who would be admirable Mem- 
bers of this House; but they cannot, in 
conscience, take the Oath of Allegiance, 
because they are not loyal to the Tlirone. 
That is one of the charges which I have 
brought against some hon. Gentlemen ; 
and I think, from the way in which they 
have received my observations, it is quite 
clear that it is a charge they do not 
repudiate. I have said, further —I 
think it was one of the points to which 
the hon. Member referred—that these 
Gentlemen had done what they could 
to obstruct legislation in 188! and 1882. 
Now, I am not about to defend the le- 
gislation of 1881 and 1882. I think 
that the legislation of 1881 was, unfor- 
tunately, a great mistake, though I was 
myself a Member of the Government 
that was concerned init. But, as re- 
gards the obstruction, it must be borne 
in mind that a very large majority of 
the House of Commons supported those 
measures; and whether they were wise 
or foolish measures, at any rate they 
were believed by the House of Com- 
mons to be absolutely necessary, and, 
therefore, to be wise. Everybody who 
was in this House at that time knows 
perfectly well how much hon. Members 
obstructed. They may reconcile it 
with their duty, and I entirely separate 
this charge from other charges. I may 
remark that I am not going to complain 
of their obstruction. Jt is quite pos- 
sible for me to conceive of circum- 
stances in this House in which I myself 
might be tempted—though I do not 
think I should have persisted in it so 
long as they did—to do something 
in order to prevent a Bill from passing 
which I thought would be injurious to 
the country. But that they did obstruct 
nobody in the House of Commons can 
doubt. And I believe that the only time 
in which they allowed a particular clause 
to pass, which the Government did not 
want, was when they went out of the 
House and took up a position in the Gal- 
lery in order that the Government might 
be placed in a minority, and that a clause 
might be put into the Act which the 
Government did not want to have put 
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into it, but which those hon. Gentlemen 
thought would make the Bill more hate- 
ful to theirowncountry. Well, 1 said that 
Lord Spencer had been assailed—the 
hon. Member (Mr. Callan) has done a 
little in that line to-night— and that 
they had also assailed the Judges. In 
the speech, as read, the word ‘‘ Judges” 
is left out. It comes before the word 
‘‘men.” I said they assailed the Judges ; 
they assailed the Law Officers; and they 
assailed the juries. They have said over 
and over again—I do not point to any 
particular Member here now, but I be- 
lieve some hon. Members have said it 
in Ireland ; the hon Gentleman has al- 
most said it here to-night; but it has 
been frequently said in Ireland, and it 
has been stated in the Irish Press—that 
Lord Spencer hanged innocent men, 
knowing them to be innocent. Then, 
again, they have assailed the Judges, 
and declared them to be partial and 
partizans. They have assailed the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and charged them 
with packing the juries. And then, 
finally, they assailed the juries, because, 
being packed juries, they would easily 
be rendered corrupt. That is what they 
have done ; but it has all been done on 
one line—namely, that of sympathy for 
criminals who were in prison, or men 
under trial; and I have never heard 
any emphatic declaration in this House, 
or out of it, nor have I read, with 
scarcely any exception, declarations 
against the criminals, except at the 
time when the Phonix Park tragedy 
took place, and when men even on those 
—the Irish—Benches were astounded 
and were cowed by the feeling that then 
prevailed throughout the whole country. 
And then they did express what I can- 
not but believe they really felt—that a 
great crime had been committed, and 
that great sorrow had been spread 
throughout all our people, and through- 
out Ireland, I hope, not lessthan through- 
out England. Suppose, instead of say- 
ing what has been read at the Table— 
suppose I had said that the Irish Party, 
every man of them in the House of 
Commons, was loyal. Suppose I had 
said that they were particularly friendly 
to Great Britain—suppose I had said 
that they all encouraged and supported 
the discovery and the punishment of 
crime — suppose I had said that they 
trusted and supported, so far as they 
could, the Viceroy in his difficult task 
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of governing the country—sup I 
had said that they supported the Judges 
and the Law Officers, and that they had 
really condemned, in strong and em- 
phatic language continually, all those 
who committed these great crimes, and 
offered the spectacle tothecountry of such 
criminals—suppose I had said that they 
had exhibited great grief at the violent 
and murderous crimes which had been 
committed in Ireland—suppose I had 
said exactly the opposite of what I did 
say, and if that had been read from the 
Table, what would the House of Com- 
mons have said, or the Gentlemen who 
were present at that dinner table, or 
the public, or the Irish Members them- 
selves? They would have said that I 
was a fool, or something worse, for 
making statements which were abso- 
lutely untrue, and they would have 
laughed me to scorn, and said that I 
had spoken for the sake of insulting 
them. Therefore, what I have to say 
of the speech is this—I will not say that 
every syllable is accurate, for there are 
words left out, and where the word 
“every ’’ comes in with regard to juries 
it is not aceurate ; it should be “ many” 
juries, and the word “‘ Judges”’ requires 
to be putin. But, with that exception, 
I say that every word of the speech is 
accurate and true. I say, asI said to 
200 of the first gentlemen of England, 
that every Member of the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons might 
accept it as such; and scores of them 
have told me how entirely they accepted 
and agreed with every word I uttered. 
Then comes one other question, and I 
will have done in a sentence. Suppos- 
ing all this is true, was it a desirable 
thing to make that statement on that 
occasion, and to bring those charges 
against any Member of this House? 
Well, I will not contest the point at all. 
It is for you, Sir, to say whether such a 
course isa breach of the Privileges of 
Parliament. I think that it is likely a 
Rule of that sort may be used on very 
insufficient basis and ground; but if I 
said anything on that occasion which is 
contrary to the Rulesof Parliament and 
the decisions of yourself, Sir, or of pre- 
vious Speakers, all I can say is that I 
regret it very much, because no man 
has a right, in a great Assembly like 
this, to set up his own opinion against 
the opinion of the Assembly, and 
against the opinion of its presiding 
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Officer ; and if the House of Commons 
thinks that observations like mine, and 
all others of an unpleasant kind against 
Members of the House, made out of the 
House, are a breach of the Rules and 
Privileges of Parliament, I myself shall 
regret that I have committed myself so 
far. But, so far as the truth of what I 
have said is concerned, nothing in the 
world will induce me to withdraw an 
atom of it. I was a friend of Ireland 
in the politics of this country when 
some of the men whom I have seen on 
those Benches were in their long clothes. 
For more than 30 years past I have 
done all I could to lay before the public, 
both in Ireland and in England, to lay 
before Parliament and the country what 
I believe to be the grievances which that 
country endures. I have suffered strong 
attacks from newspapers and from pub- 
lic speakers in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment on account of the line I have taken 
in regard to Ireland. I believe the suf- 
ferings and theill-treatment of thatcoun- 
try within the last 150 years can scarcely 
be exaggerated, and my sympathy for 
it has been as strong as the sympathy 
of any man on those Benches. And, 
Sir, if I had seen a combination in Ire- 
land—such as I once advised a meeting 
of Irish farmers to form—a combination 
that would deal fairly and justly with 
all questions affecting that country, 
which would not be rebellious to this 
country, which was not concerned in 
criminal actions, which was not in alli- 
ance with the enemies of England be- 
yond the Atlantic, which did not receive 
money from them, which did not receive, 
as friends, the criminals they sent over 
to this country—if I had seen an 
Irish association which dealt with some 
regard to moral laws while urging the 
great justice of the claims of their coun- 
try, I should have been one of that as- 
sociation, and no word would ever have 
escaped my lips to lessen the influence 
of those men in the country which they 
represent. Sir, I have done; I have 
only to repeat that if you decide, or if 
previous Speakers have decided—for I 
——— you will be guided very much 

y precedent—that to make charges, 
such as I have made, against Members 
of this House, is not to be allowed, and 
is contrary to the Rules and practice of 
the House, I submit and express my 
regret that I said what I did on that 
occasion. That being so, I must leave 
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it to the House; but, as to regret'ing 
what I have said, nothing can change 
my opinion, if I know it. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY rose to 
continue the debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER: As the language 
attributed to the right hon. Gentleman 
is now under the consideration of the 
House the right hon. Gentleman will 
follow precedent by withdrawing. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Cannot I stay 
here, Sir, if I do not vote? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The course gene- 
rally followed is to withdraw ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman will follow pre- 
cedent by withdrawing. 


Mr. JOHN BRIGHT then withdrew. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY : I confess 
that I, for one, very much regret that 
the Rules of the House compel the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham to withdraw while the debate is 
going on, as for many reasons, some of 
them personal, I should prefer that the 
right hon. Gentleman were present to 
listen to the few observations I shall 
have to make. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) told me 
of his intention to bring forward this 
Motion only after he had already taken 
steps to put that intention into ection. 
Had I been consulted, and had he asked 
my advice as to bringing forward the 
Motion, I would have had no hesitation in 
recommending the hon. Member to take 
no notice whatever of the charges made 
by the right hon.Gentleman. Personally, 
I am not fond of appealing to the judg- 
ment of the House, which I know, in 
the main, to be hostile, for the vindica- 
tion of my honour and character, or the 
honour and character of those Irish 
Members who act with me. I would 
much rather leave the decision of the 
question to a future and a wiser time, 
when passion and prejudice will not rage 
quite so strongly as at the present mo- 
ment. I would say something more. 
There was a time when a word of cen- 
sure or a question of my motives from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham would have affected 
me deeply, and caused me the severest 
pain. That was in the days so honour- 
able to the right hon. Gentleman, when 
he showed himself the friend of Ireland, 
when he was not nearly so severe upon 
Parties who were opposed to him, and 
whom he now calls rebels—days when 
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the right hon. Gentleman did not stig- | charge against the Viceroy as identical 


matize and denounce as rebellious every 
opposition made to an English Viceroy 
—days whan he himself told me, I then 
holding the opinions I now hold, that 
I was not nearly National enough, and 
that if he were in my position he would 
fight much more strongly, and go much 
further then I did. But times have 
changed with the right hon. Gentleman ; 
perhaps an unconscious change has come 
over him; but from the moment that 
his own Party came into Office he left 
the path he had followed with regard to 
Ireland, and he renounced the princi- 
ples he had previously held. From the 
very moment that his Party came into 
Office, from the moment that any objec- 
tion was raised to the coercive measures 
of his Colleagues, he, who had de- 
nounced coercion in other days with an 
eloquence no other man can pretend 
to, became impatient of any opposi- 
tion to coercion, and by rapid degrees 
became the enemy of Ireland, and of 
the Party which he knows alone repre- 
sents the Irish people. We know that 
of late years the right hon. Gentleman 
has got into the habit of expressing 
himself rather strongly against those 
who do not agree with him in opinion ; 
and, therefore, when the right hon. 
Gentleman applies to anyone the words 
‘‘rebel,” ‘“‘knave,” and ‘ traitor,” we 
feel that that is only the right hon. 
Gentleman’s way of announcing that he 
does not agree with something someone 
may have said or done. As the right 
hon. Gentleman has done me the favour 
to allude to me as a friend, and to say 
that he does not believe I am a rebel, 
although a Member of a rebel Party, 
I would say that the friendship of the 
right hon. Gentleman was one which 
I was once most proud of; but of late 
years that feeling has drifted away from 
my memory, and his appeal does not 
awaken quite so strong an echo as it 
might once have done. What does the 
charge of rebel imply? I am not a 
rebel, because I believe that rebellion is 
unnecessary and impossible of success. 
I am not a rebel, because I believe we 
can accomplish very great changes in 
Ireland by following out in the English 
House of Commons the course we have 
ursued for the last five or six years. 
am, therefore, not a rebel, nor a 
Member of a rebel Party; but if the 
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with a charge of disloyalty against the 
Sovereign—if the right hon. Gentleman 
were to ask me in the face of this House 
what my sentiments are in regard to the 
rights which we claim from this House, 
I would tell him that rebellion has been 
justified over and over again when it 
has been necessary, but only as a last 
resort; and I hold that I should be 
amply justified in being a Member of a 
rebel Party if it were not possible, by 
peaceful agitation, to overthrow a system 
which I know to be bad and vicious. 
Having made that declaration I will say 
no more. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacn): I 
would venture to express a hope that 
this matter need not occupy much time. 
I regretted very much, when I saw the 
report of the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright), that he had not imi- 
tated the excellent example set by the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Hartington), and by Lord Spencer 
himself, in the moderation of the obser- 
vations which they made on the subject 
of Ireland on that occasion. The noble 
Marquess opposite entered into some 
topics with regard to which I cannot 
admit the justice of his criticism. I 
allude to his references to the action and 
the policy of the present Government. 
But not one word which fell from him, 
or from Lord Spencer, could have been 
objected to as improper to be used in 
debate in this House. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham, 
however, felt himself impelled on that 
occasion to use the language which has 
been quoted by the hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Callan), and of which I can 
ouly say that if the right hon Gentleman 
had used it in his place in the House of 
Commons he would have been called to 
Order by you, Sir, and directed to with- 
draw it. If] am right in that opinion. 
I think it follows, from what was said 
this evening by the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, that he would be disposed 
to admit, at any rate, that his remarks 
were out of place. But, Sir, the ques- 
tion, to my mind, is not whether the 
language which has been used does or 
does not constitute a breach of the Pri- 
vileges of the House of Commons, but 
whether the House of Commons is well 
advised on this, or on similar occasions, 
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in taking notice of such language asa 
breach of Privilege. Allusion has been 
made to a debate raised by the late 
Mr. A. M. Sullivan, then Member for 
Louth, with reference to some observa- 
tions made by the present Mr. Justice 
Lopes, who had characterized certain 
Irish Members who at that time fol- 
lowed the Leadership of the late Mr. 
Butt as a disreputable band. Lord 
Beaconsfield, on that occasion, made 
some remarks which are well worthy 
the attention of the House of Commons. 
He called attention to the fact, which I 
am afraid grows on us every year, that 
there is at these after-dinner meetings, 
and on many occasions of political discus- 
sion out-of-doors, a kind of conventional 
language used by persons in regard to 
others ofopposite political opinions, which 
is certainly not Parliamentary language, 
and which sometimes, as he observed, 
is not even the English language itself. 
Lord Beaconsfield went on to say, in reply 
to questions addressed to him by some 
Irish Member—I think by the hon. 
Member for Louth himself—that if he 
and his Colleagues on the Treasury 
Bench had been called a disreputable 
band he should have taken no notice of 
the observation at all. Well, the hon. 
Members for Louth (Mr. Callan) and 
Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) have 
for themselves entirely repudiated the 
applicability of the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham. They have repudiated those 
remarks with indignation. Does it not 
follow from the very fact of that repu- 
diation that they may afford, at any 
rate, to leave the remarks unnoticed, as 
we should leave them had they been 
addressed to us? The House should 
remember that we are on the eve of a 
very hot electoral campaign. We have 
already had some foretaste of what 
may be said of the Government in 
that campaign from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the junior Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain), who ac- 
cused us the other day of political 
immorality, if not of something worse. 
Well, we do not intend, whatever may 
be said by that right hon. Gentleman 
—and we know that the weaker his case 
the more violent is his language likely 
to be—we do not intend to ask the pro- 
tection of the House by declaring any lan- 
guage that may be used against us to 
be a breach of Privilege. I think that 
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this House to set up the precedent 
treating as a breach of Privilege re- 
marks or writings out-of-doors directed, 
not against individual Members, but 
against the Members of a_ political 
Party. Were we to adopt that course, 
we should not know where to stop, and 
the adoption of it would lead to de- 
bates in this House which would em- 
bitter our political differences, materially 
interfere with the progress of that 
Business which we are anxious to for- 
ward, and in the end would not be 
satisfactory or creditable either to the 
House or to the country. Therefore, 
Sir, for these reasons, without reference 
to the language which may have been 
used, and quite irrespective of anything 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) has said to-night in his justifi- 
eation, I feel myself unable to support 
the Resolution which has been pro- 
posed. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I need scarcely say that I entirely agree 
with, and intend to support, the conclu- 
sion at which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
arrived. I understand that the right 
hon. Gentleman intends, if this Motion 
is pressed, to give his vote against it, 
and to recommend those who follow his 
Leadership to do the same. In that 
advice, as I have said, I entirely concur. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), in the 
speech which he has just delivered, has 
done, in my opinion, all that which the 
House can expect from any one of its 
Members. While maintaining the accu- 
racy and truth of the statements which 
he has made, he has submitted himself 
to the judgment of the House as to the 
appropriateness and legality of the use 
of such terms as he employed at the 
banquet given to Lord Spencer respect- 
ing any of its Members. He has sub- 
mitted himself to the judgment of the 
Speaker of the House and of the House 
itself. Now, Sir, I presume that if you 
had considered that the language which 
was used by my right hon. Friend con- 
stituted in itself a breach of the Privi- 
leges of this House, you would have 
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considered it your duty to give some in- 
timation of that fact; but, as you have 
not done so, I conclude that you con- 
sider it is a case in which it is not neces- 
sary to give a ruling of the kind which 
I have described, and that the question 
is one for the House itself to decide. I 
think the House will be of opinion that 
language of this character—language 
such as has been used by my right hon. 
Friend—is not language with which it 
is desirable to deal as language involving 
a question of Privilege. But, although 
I entirely concur in the conclusion at 
which the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site has arrived, I must say that 1 feel 
some disappointment at the tone of some 
of the remarks with which he prefaced 
that conclusion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that he greatly regretted the 
language which has been used by my 
right hon. Friend. But, Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman paid no attention, and 
made no reference whatever, to the ex- 
planation given by right hon. Friend, 
nor had he a word to say as to the con- 
duct or the language which has been 
used on previous occasions by those on 
whose conduct my right hon. Friend 
was remarking. The language used by 
my right hon. Friend, although it was 
strong language, although it applied to 
a greater or less number of the Mem- 
bers of this House, was, in my opinion, 
in its application careful and guarded 
language. My right hon. Friend did 
not apply the language complained of 
to any Party or body of men in this 
House; he carefully guarded himself 
against any such application of it to any 
Party in this House. What my right 
hon. Friend was careful to say was this 
—‘I speak of those who have brought 
these hideous charges against Lord 
Spencer;” and everything which my 
right hon. Friend said which is com- 
plained of applied, not to the Irish 
Party—not to the Party which follows 
the lead of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), but to the 
men who have brought these hideous 
charges against Lord Spencer. Is the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, who has 
so calmly expressed his regret for the lan- 

uage of my right hon. Friend, prepared 
E say that that language was too strong, 
or too inappropriate, or inapplicable to 
those men who had, in this House and 
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Does the right hon. Gentleman think 
that it is tolerable, that it is consistent 
with good government, with the main- 
tenance of peace and order in Ireland, 
that no notice whatever should be taken 
of men who habitually, in season and 
out of season, bring hideous charges 
against the head of the Irish Govern- 
ment, and that it is unseemly and im- 
proper that energetic and strong lan- 
guage should be used in describing the 
conduct of those persons ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuaet Hicxs-Beacn): I 
really must protest against the sugges- 
tion of the noble Marquess. I think 
that both he and Lord Spencer himself, 
on that very oceasion, alluded in fitting 
terms to charges of the nature which 
he describes ; and, as for myself, I have 
said plainly that they have disfigured 
our debates in this House. I protest 
against such charges as strongly as any- 
one can ; but the fact that such charges 
have been made against Lord Spencer 
—charges which never ought to have 
been made—surely does not justify such 
language as has been used, if that lan- 
guage could not have been used in 
debate in this House. That was my 
point. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I entirely differ from the right hon. 
Gentleman. There has been a vast 
amount of language used about Lord 
Spencer and about the Irish Govern- 
ment out-of-doors and in the Press which 
could not have been used in this House. 
It has, however, been used, and it has 
not been considered necessary or de- 
sirable that notice should be taken of it 
here. But I say that the fact that 
such language has been used—that it 
has notoriously been used—does, in my 
opinion, not only excuse, but justify the 
language of my right hon. Friend re- 
specting those who have made these 
charges; and I differ from the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite in thinking 
that it is to be regretted, or that it is a 
matter of reproach to my right hon. 
Friend in any way whatever, that he 
should have deliberately used the lan- 
guage which he did use respecting men 
who have made the charges. Well, Sir, 
as I have said, I quite agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman that if the House 
should decide to deal with this question 
as a question of Privilege, it would be 
departing from all its precedents—at all 
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events, from all the precedents that I 
recollect. It has not been very infre- 
quent, during recent years, that -lan- 
guage used out-of-doors has been made 


the subject of discussion in this House ; | [ 


but, so far as I recollect, the House has 
never decided to take any action with 
regard to it, and in that I think it has 
done wisely. The most recent case I 
ean recollect, or of which I have any 
knowledge, in which the House has 
acted otherwise, was the case of Mr. 
Pelham, who brought certain charges 
against certain Members of this House ; 
and the House, after hearing Mr. Pel- 
han, resolved that the imputations made 
against two of its Members were wholly 
unfounded and calumnious, and did not 
affect the honour and character of the 
Members concerned. Well, Sir, it seems 
to me that, if criticism on the conduct 
of Members outside the House is to be 
made the subject of discussion at all, a 
Motion such as that should be founded 
upon it; and I must confess that my 
own opinion—which I trust will be the 
opinion of the great majority of the 
House also—is that upon the statements 
we have heard made to-night, or upon 
any statements that could be made, it 
would be absolutely impossible for this 
House to come to any such conclusion 
as that the language used by my right 
hon. Friend, strong though it was, was 
in any degree unfounded or calumnious. 
I have already said that the language 
of my right hon. Friend was carefully 
guarded, and was not applied indiseri- 
minately to any body of men in this 
House. Now, Sir, I want to know what 
em of the language of my right hon. 

riend is impugned, and, still more, 
what part of it is denied? Is it denied 
that hideous charges have been made 
against Lord Spencer and the Executive 
Government of Ireland? [An Irish 
Memser: They are true.}] An hon. 
Member says that they are true. Can 
it be denied that charges which were in 
the nature of hideous charges have been 
made against Lord Spencer? It is not 
denied even now; and, that not being 
denied, are the other allegations made 
by my right hon. Friend denied? Is it 
denied that those who have made them- 
selves conspicuous by bringing these 
charges against Lord Spencer and the 
Executive Government have obstructed 
legislation aimed at the prevention of 
crime? Is it denied that they made 
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attacks upon the Judges, upon the Law 
Officers, ae upon the juries ? Is it de- 
nied that they have shown unbounded 
sympathy with murderers and criminals? 
Mr. Cattan: Yes.] I expected that 
that allegation would be denied. It is 
quite certain that unbounded sympathy 
has been shown by hon. Members of 
this House with men whom they may 
perhaps consider innocent, but whom 
they have seen convicted by the tribunals 
of their country after a full and legal 
trial, and whom I am entitled equally to 
consider as murderers and criminals. 
And I say it is notorious that sympathy 
of the most open and unblushing charac- 
ter has been shown by Members of this 
House with convicted murderers and cri- 
minals. Well, Sir, I am not going to at- 
tempt—this would not be the time or the 
occasion in which it would be possible to 
make any such attempt—to prove, in 
detail, the allegations that were made 
by my right hon. Friend. I could not 
do so without going through an immense 
mass of evidence and examining an im- 
mense number of speeches which have 
been delivered both inside and outside 
this House; but what I am prepared to 
say and aver as my own opinion, form- 
ing the best judgment that I can of the 
speeches—some of which I have heard 
and some of which I have read—made 
by the Members who have brought 
these charges against the late Irish Go- 
vernment, is that there is nothing in the 
allegations which were made by my 
right hon. Friend which is incapable of 
proof; and I believe that, if the oppor- 
tunity were offered, every one of the 
allegations would be capable of proof. 
Well, then, Sir, under these circum- 
stances, I not only concur with the right 
hon. Gentleman in his intention to vote 
against this Resolution of breach of 
Privilege, but I go much further than 
he does, and I stand by my right hon. 
Friend in the opportuneness of his lan- 
guage which has been impugned. Such 
a Motion as this would not only set an 
inconveniert precedent, but it would, in 
my opinion, impose a most mischievous 
and inconvenient restriction upon the 
liberty of speech; and it would, more- 
over, impose that restriction upon liberty 
of speech in favour of those who are 
endeavouring to subvert the Govern- 
ment of this country, and who are 
endeavouring to subvert the cause of 
law and order in Ireland. I say, Sir, it 
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would impose a restriction upon freedom 
of speech in favour of those men as 
against the loyal and law-abiding por- 
tion of the population of this country; 
and I must say I am astonished that 
such a Motion should have been brought 
forward by any Member of the Irish 
Party. I cannot believe that it has been 
brought forward with the general assent 
of the Members of the Irish Party. I 
cannot believe that men who have habi- 
tually allowed themselves such liberties 
— indeed, I think I may say such licence 
—of speech as many of that Party have 
indulged in, would be the men to come 
whining to this House to complain, 
upon the first occasion, that one of the 
greatest orators in this House has ex- 

ressed to the people in this country, in 
anguage which I believe is admitted to 
be true by nine-tenths of the people of 
this country, the opinions he holds as to 
the conduct which has been pursued by 
some of those Members. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: I may say, on 
behalf of my Colleagues and of myself, 
that we have seen with considerable 
satisfaction that the Head of the Liberal 
Party in this House has adopted the 
language of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright). I am delighted to have the 
opportunity of knowing exactly the posi- 
tion in which the Liberal Party stand in 
regard to the Irish Party. The noble 
Marquess who has just sat down has 
adopted the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman. That language, if used in 
this House, would be, admittedly, a 
breach of the Privileges of the House. 
I should have thought that the adoption, 
by a Member speaking inside the House, 
of language used by another Member 
outside the House, which if used in the 
House would have been admittedly a 
breach of Privilege, amounts to the same 
thing as making use of that language 
in the House, and that the noble Mar- 
quess, in so adopting the disorderly lan- 
guage of the right hon. Gentleman, is 
himself guilty of a breach of the Privi- 
leges of the House. The noble Mar- 
quess has spoken of hideous charges 
made against the late Lord Lieutenant, 
and he adopts the charges made by the 
right hon. Member for Birmingham 
against us. What are those charges? 
That we are disloyal ; that we have un- 
bounded sympathy with murderers ; and 
that we have done everything in our 
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power to rescue murderers from punish- 
ment. And when an hon. Member com- 
plains of a right hon. Gentleman for 
accusing Members of this House of 
being traitors and sympathizing with 
assassins and perjurers, he is said to have 
come whining to the House. The noble 
Marquess has said that these charges 
were not made against the Irish Party 
in the House, but against particular in- 
dividuals; but I will point out that the 
charges which have been made against 
Lord Spencer have been made by the 
Irish Party as a body. We stand by 
those charges as a body, and we will 
allow of no separation of one individual 
from another as Members of that Party. 
We all have made them, and we all 
believe in them, and we all stand to- 
gether as a Party, with no discrimina- 
tion between one man and another. 
Therefore the charges of the right hon. 
Gentleman were made against the Party, 
and not against any individual Member 
ofthe Party. The noble Marquess has 
spoken of the slander which has been 
cast upon the Administration of the late 
Lord Lieutenant. Before this debate 
closes I hope the House will hear a few 
words from some other Member of the 
Front Opposition Bench. The right 
hon. Gentleman the junior Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) has 
taken his seat since this debate began. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman believe 
in the policy of Lord Spencer? Has he 
not, on the very first occasion, taken the 
opportunity of denouncing a policy 
which was inseparably connected and 
associated with the conduct of Lord 
Spencer. Therefore, if I am to be ac- 
cused of slandering Lord Spencer, I am 
quite content to take my share of the 
vituperation of the noble Marquess in 
the goodly company of the right hon. 
Gentleman the junior Member for Bir- 
mingham and the right hon. Member 
for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 
The right hon. Gentleman the senior 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) has laid down a perfectly new 
doctrine, which is certainly astonishing 
in a Radical Representative in this 
House, that the words, and the person, 
and the conduct of the Viceroy of Ire- 
land are to be held as sacred as the 
words and the person of the Sovereign 
herself. But does not the right hon. 
Gentleman, and everybody in his senses, 
recognize the fact that the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland is an active Member 
of a great political Party, and as such 
is liable to the same criticism as any 
other Member of the late Government ? 
What are the charges of the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham? The right 
hon. Gentleman has complained of the 
association of the Irish Party with 
America; but if there is one man more 
than another who has tied that associa- 
tion closely together. and who has 
fervently and zealously preached the 
doctrine of the association of the Irish 
in Ireland with the Irish in America, 
it is the right hon. Gentleman himself. 
Taking a cursory glance at the speeches 
of the right hon. Gentleman I find that 
he has pointed out this— 

‘We may depend upon it that the Irish in 
America who have left this country and settled 
there, with so strong a feeling of hostility to 
British rule, have had their reasons; and if, 
being there imbued with that feeling of affection 
for their native country which, in all other 
cases in which we are not concerned, we should 
admire and reverence, they interfere in Irish 
matters, and have stirred up the sedition which 
now exists, we may depend upon it that it is 
becanse there is in the condition of Ireland a 
state of things which greatly favours their 
attempts.” 

That is a passage froma speech delivered 
by the right hon. Gentleman in the year 
1866. And what was the condition of 
Ireland then? Then, again, in aspeech 
delivered on the 30th of October, in the 
same year, the right hon. Gentleman 
reminded his hearers that when a fol- 
lower of Mahomet engaged in prayer he 
turned his face towards Mecca. So, also, 
the Irish, peasant, when he asked for 
food, and the blessing of Providence, 
turns his eyes to the setting sun, and, in 
spirit, grasped hands with the West. 
What was the situation of Ireland at 
that time ? In 1865 there had been a 
Fenian outbreak, and in 1867 there was 
another. Andanybody who knows any- 
thing of Irish history knows that insur- 
rection is born, organized, sustained, 
and largely developed by the Irish in 
America. In these two cases both out- 
breaks were brought about by the Irish 
in America ; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man, with all the resources of his elo- 
quence, eulogized the teaching of Irish 
history, and drew, from the disaffection 
of the Irish in America and their asso- 
ciation with the Irish in Ireland, a 
moral as to the evils of the system of Go- 
vernment under which Ireland was 
ruled. At the present moment, if I 
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wanted to stimulate my countrymen in 
America towards giving us assistance in 
the movement in which we are engaged, 
I would not use any weak words of my 
own, but I would quote the eloquent 
language of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The second charge of the right hon. 
Gentleman against the Irish Party is 
that they have had boundless sympathy 
with crime and criminals, with assassins 
and assassination. I have not been able 
to find, in this expurgated edition of 
the speeches of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, any of his speeches bearing upon 
that question; but I have a perfect recol- 
lection of some of them. And I would 
ask what was the meaning of language 
like this, “‘ That if it were not for English 
troops the Irish Land Question would 
have been settled before this, or the 
Irish landlords would have been assas- 
sinated by wholesale?’’ That is the 
language, or practically the language, 
which was used by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the senior Member for Birming- 
ham at a time when the assassination 
of landlords was rife in Ireland; and to 
say that there would be wholesale 
assassination of landlords in Ireland 
until the Irish Land Question was 
settled was certainly to be guilty of sym- 
pathizing and giving encouragement to 
assassination. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman say on another occasion? 
Speaking of the outrages which had 
been committed in Ireland, he deplored 
them; but at the same time he admitted 
their necessity, and almost eulogized 
them. What the right hon. Gentleman 
stated was that crime and outrage were 
necessary, if only to serve for a beacon 
and warning to statesmen who were to 
come after. Could any words be a more 
direct encouragement, incitement, and 
eulogy tocrime and outrage in Ireland? 
And yet he has now the coolness to attack 
us, who sympathize with our brethren in 
Ireland, for having exhibited boundless 
sympathy with crime in that country. 
1 am extremely glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman and the noble Marquess have 
taken up the position they have on this 
subject. There are several hon. Mem- 
bers now sitting on the Liberal Benches 
who owe their seats to Irish votes in 
English and Scotch constituencies, and 
who obtained those votes by a distinct 
pledge to oppose coercion in season and 
out of season. I would appeal to those 
hon. Members and their own consciences 
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to say whether they have kept that 
pledge ; but, as I have no very great 
confidence in the tribunal to which I 
appeal, I will appeal to another—to the 
Irish voters in England—before whom 
they will have to appear before long; 
and, in view of the charges brought 
against the Irish Members by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham, who has denounced them as 
disloyal, as perjurers, and as sympa- 
thizers with crime and outrage, and by 
the noble Marquess, I would urge them 
to vote against all Liberal candidates at 
the next General Election. I hopethat 
my hon. Friend will withdraw the Mo- 
tion. The noble Marquess is right in 
his supposition that the Resolution has 
been brought forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Callan) without con- 
sultation with his Colleagues. Though 
I sympathize with the hon. Member’s 
object, I would have been disposed to 
treat the charges of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Memberfor Birmingham 
with scorn and contempt. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN: Sir, I 
must confess that I belong to an old- 
fashioned school of politicians. I say 
“old fashioned,” because, in olden 
times, an expression of gratitude was 
not excluded from the consideration of 
the qualities of a great public man. 
Notwithstanding the attack which has 
been made upon my right hon. Friend 
(Mr: John Bright) to-night, I do not 
forget that when the position of the 
Roman Catholics in this House was very 
different to what it is now, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
endeavoured in every way to forward 
and assist their interests. We are 
favoured with the presence to-night of 
a distinguished Irish Ecclesiastic (Arch- 
bishop Walsh), who is now, I believe, 
seated beneath the Gallery. He holds 
a high and important position among 
the Roman Catholics of that country ; 
and he will have learnt how hon. Gen- 
tlemen, who are not unaccustomed to 
the use of strong language themselves, 
especially in Ireland, treat the opinions 
of a right hon. Gentleman who happens 
to differ from them. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
I hear the cry of “Hear, hear! ” from 
the enthusiastic lungs of hon. Gentle- 
men to my left; but their position is a 
very different one to-night from that 
which it was some years ago, when they 
were fighting, as it were, for the very 
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existence of their religion and their 
liberties as a people—when prejudice 
rode rampant on both sides of the 
House, and every effort was made to 
keep them out of the privileges they 
now enjoy. It has not flown from my 
memory that in those days, when we 
wanted an able intellect, even if accom- 
panied by a flippant tongue, the right 
hon. Gentleman was always to the front, 
endeavouring to serve the interests of 
the Irish Roman Catholics. The hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor) has spent some 10 minutes in read- 
ing the speeches of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. May I ask what was his object 
in doing so? Was it to find fault with 
any of the expressions of opinion which 
he read from the pages of Hansard? 
Was it to disclaim any of the statements 
made by the right hon. Gentleman 10 
or 20 years ago? Nothing of the kind. 
It was simply an attempt in this House, 
on the part of a clever pressman, to in- 
flame public opinion in Ireland against 
the right hon. Gentleman by reading 
remarks which, at the time they were 
uttered, would, if the hon. Member 
were consistent, have met with his en- 
tire concurrence, and even be received 
with the highest compliments. The 
hon. Gentleman has used phraseology 
in regard to the right hon. Gentleman 
which, if it had been applied to hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, he 
would have been the first to repudiate 
and resent. I have had for years the 
honour of the personal acquaintance of 
many Irish Members who sit below the 
Gangway; and I would repudiate, on 
their behalf, the charge of disloyalty, or 
the expression of atrocious sentiments, 
which, I thank God, I believe could 
only be justly brought against a few of 
them. But the right hon. Gentleman 
made no such charge, nor would it apply 
but to very few public men, and to very 
few writers in the public Press. I was 
not at Lord Spencer’s dinner the other 
night ; but either here or anywhere else, 
caring little for the unpopularity I may 
gain by it, I am ready to express my 
detestation of the degradation into which 
men can fall who are prepared to make 
statements, knowing that they cannot be 
collared for having made them. It is 
only an exemplification of the adage 
that cowards will make statements which 
brave men will scorn to make. And I have 
deeply regretted to hear an imputation 
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cast against a man who, however rightly 
or wrongly he may have acted, has been 
actuated by a sense of conscience that 
he had allowed men to be sent te the 
gallows with the knowledge that in send- 
ing them there he was hanging innocent 
men. Irrespective of all considerations 
of entering this House again, I am here 
as an Irishman, and as representing 
thousands of other Irishmen, who will 
re-echo my statement, to thank Lord 
Spencer for the manner in which he 
has administered the Government of 
Ireland, and to assure him that we look 
upon the charges which have been made 
against him with disgust and horror. 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranpotrx CxuRcHILL) : 
I think the House will probably be of 
opinion that this discussion need not be 
very much longer continued ; but before 
it comes to a close there are one or two 
observations which may possibly com- 
mend themselves to the common sense 
of the House; and,if not to the common 
sense of the House, at any rate to the 
common sense of the public out-of-doors. 
The right hon. Gentleman the senior 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) has been accused of infringing 
the Privileges of this House by apply- 
ing to Members of this House the term 
“ rebel,” and by accusing them of dis- 
loyalty to the Crown, and of having 
boundless sympathy with criminals and 
murderers. The noble Marquess oppo- 
site (the Marquess of Hartington) has 
justified all those expressions, and has 
not only avowed it as his belief that 
those expressions are absolutely true, 
but he has also implied that they are 
expressions which may be well and con- 
veniently used not only in public, bat 
in Parliamentary discussion. That being 
so, I should like to point out to the noble 
Marquess and his Colleagues who sit 
near him how very inconvenient that 
might become in a future Parliament. 
It is possible that in the next Parlia- 
ment there may be a change in the re- 
presentation of Ireland, and there may 
be avery large Party of Irish Members 
in this House holding the same opinions 
as those who now sit below the Gang- 
way opposite. It is also possible, though 
not probable, that the noble Marquess 
may occupy a position of authority in 
the next Parliament; and I should be 
glad to know whether he is of opinion 
that for Members of Parliament to Sond 
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backwards and forwards between each 
other such accusations as that of being 
rebels, of being disloyal, and of having 
boundless sympathy with crime and out- 
rage would be likely to promote the 
peace and harmony of the next Parlia- 
ment, or the progress of Business ? How- 
ever, that is entirely for his own con- 
sideration; only I believe it is abso- 
lutely without precedent for a Member 
of this House to get up and to point to 
one Member after another, and say— 
‘*T do not call so-and-so a rebel,” but 
to insinuate that there were, no doubt, 
others whom he did call rebels. Whe- 
ther Irish Members may be rebels or 
not it is really not my business to say ; 
I cannot undertake to say or offer an 
opinion on that point. But suppose 
that I, in this place, were to call the 
right hon. Gentleman the junior Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, who sits next the 
noble Marquess (Mr. Chamberlain), a 
rebel, ard accuse him of being disloyal 
to the Crown, would the noble Mar- 
quese, if I were to make an accusation 
of that kind, stand by me with the same 
heroic courage as he has done with re- 
gard to the expressions used by the 
senior Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright)? I will quote to the 
noble Marquess a speech made a short 
time ago by the right hon. Gentleman 
his Colleague the junior Member for 
Birmingham, speaking as an ex-Minis- 
ter, and giving to the public the results 
of his experience as a Minister of nearly 
six years’ standing. These are the words 
he used, and I commend them to the 
consideration of the House. The noble 
Marquess has been justly indignant, like 
everybody in this House outside the 
Irish Party, at the extravagant nature 
of the charges which have been brought 
against the personal character of Lord 
Spencer ; but it is possible that the noble 
Marquess would not have been so un- 
measured in his indignation if he had 
known of the language which had been 
made use of by his late Colleague with 
regard to the system under which the 
Irish Government was carried on by the 
Government of the noble Marquess. 
The right hon. Gentleman the junior 
Member for Birmingham, speaking at 
Islington on June 17, is reported to 
have used these words, which I do not 
doubt are correct, because they are re- 
markable words; and I am sure that if 
they were not correct the right hon, 
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Gentleman would have contradicted 
them— 

“T do not believe that the great majority of 

Englishmen have the slightest conception of 
the system under which this free nation at- 
tempts to rule a sister country.” 
This meant that the majority of English- 
men have not the smallest conception of 
the nature of the system by which Ire- 
land was governed by the Colleagues of 
the noble Marquess. The right hon. 
Gentleman goes on to say— 


“Tt is a system which is founded on the 
bayonets of 30,000 soldiers, encamped per- 
manently, as in a hostile country. It isa sys- 
tem as completely centralized and bureau- 
cratic as that with which Russia governs Poland, 
or as that which was common in Venice under 
the Austrian rule.”’ 


Mr. Cuampertatry: Hear, hear!] 

tes, Sir; the right hon. Gentleman 
cheers; but I wish to remind him and 
the noble Marquess that it is under that 
system that all the proceedings have 
taken place of which the Irish Members 
complain. The right hon. Gentleman 
the senior Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright) justified his charge 
of disloyalty to the Crown on the part 
of the Irish Members by the fact that 
they had more than once asserted that 
the British Government was a foreign 
Government. That was one of his great 
charges ; and he said that the statement 
that the British Government was a 
foreign Government justified his accu- 
sation of disloyalty to the Crown on the 
part of the Irish Members. Very well, 
then I take the words of the senior 
Member for Birmingham and apply 
them to the junior Member, because I 
find——[ Cries of ‘‘ Order !’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
noble Lord that the subject immediately 
before the House is whether certain ex- 
pressions used by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the senior Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright) are a breach of the 
Privileges of this House. I have thought 
it my duty to remind the House of the 
nature of the question before the House, 
because the debate is now going into 
other matters which have nothing to do 
with the question whether the expres- 
sions used by the right hon. Gentleman 
were a breach of the Privileges of this 
House or not. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Raypotrn Cuavrentts) : 
I would not have intervened in this de- 
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to allow me to trespass on its time, if it 
had not been for the serious miscon- 
struction which the noble Marquess op- 
asa placed on the words of my right 

on. Friend (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
when dealing with this question. It is 
in order to show to the House the ex- 
treme inconvenience of the Leader of the 
Opposition differing from the Leader of 
the House, and maintaining that the ex- 
pressions used by the senior Member for 
Birmingham were not breaches of Pri- 
vilege, Tut were, on the other hand, ex- 
pressions which may be conveniently 
used—it is in order to show the danger 
of that doctrine that I am pursuing this 
course. The charge made by the senior 
Member for Birmingham was that of 
disloyalty to the Crown on the part of 
the Irish Members, and it was supported 
by him in bis contention that the Irish 
Members more than once had described 
the British Government as a foreign Go- 
vernment. The junior Member for Bir- 
mingham, in the speech which I have 
already quoted, went on to say— 

“ An Irishman at this moment cannot move 
a step—he cannot lift a finger in any parochial, 
municipal, or educational work—without being 
confronted, interfered with, controlled by an 
English official appointed by a foreign Govern- 
ment, and without the shadow or shade of repre- 
sentative authority.”’ 
The right hon. Gentleman continued— 


‘*T say the time has come to reform altogether 
the absurd and irritating anachronism which is 
known as Dublin Castle, and to sweep away al- 
together these alien Boards of foreign officials, 
and to substitute for them a genuine Irish Ad- 
ministration of purely Irish business.” 

I only wish to point out that if the right 
hon. Gentleman the senior Member for 
Birmingham is within his right, and is 
acting within the privileges and cus- 
tom of Parliament in applying the term 
“rebel,” in bringing forward an accu- 
sation of disloyalty to the Crown and 
an accusation of sympathy with crime 
and outrage on the part of the Irish 
Party—I hold that, if that opinion of the 
noble Marquess is correct and founded on 
Parliamentary practice and Parliamen- 
tary tradition and Parliamentary prece- 
dent, if I like, or any other Member of 
this House likes, we should be justified 
in applying exactly similar charges to 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Chamberlain). It is because I believe 
that my right hon. Friend has advised 
the House rightly in this matter—it is 
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because I believe the noble Marquess 
has, in defending the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. John Bright) to the extent he 
did, advised the House wrongly, and has 
set up a precedent which may be used 
with a fatal effect in the next Parlia- 
ment, that I protest against the misin- 
terpretation and misconstruction which 
the noble Marquess placed upon it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I think, Sir, 
I may congratulate the hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway on one result of the 
Motion made to-day. It shows them 
and the country that the compact into 
which they have recently entered is still 
being observed by the other Party with 
the most praiseworthy fidelity. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) in his 
speech, perhaps, left something to be de- 
sired; but I am sure that the most 
earnest of the hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway can have nothing to complain 
of in the speech of the noble Lord who 
has just sat down. Now, Sir, the noble 
Lord has been good enough to call the 
attention of the House to some remarks 
which I made recently in a speech at 
Islington ; but I do not quite follow his 
object in troubling the House with such 
amatter. It is true that he prefaced 
his reference to the speech by asking my 
noble Friend near me (the Marquess of 
Hartington) what he would do if the 
noble Lord opposite were to call mea 
rebel. I do not suppose that my noble 
Friend would be much moved ; and I can 
assure the noble Lord that I should not, 
in the circumstances, if he ever likes to 
apply that appellation to me, trouble the 
House with a Motion of breach of Pri- 
vilege. The noble Lord has never yet 
made a speech in the country which 
could not be made the subject of a 
breach of Privilege. I remember per- 
fectly well a speech made by the noble 
Lord not long ago in Prince’s Hall, St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, in which he called 
the then Government traitors to the 
Queen, and traitors to the country. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranpotrn Caurcuit1) : 
Have you got the words? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No; I have 
not got the words; but, surely, the 
noble Lord does not deny the general 
accuracy of my statement? If he does 
so, I will content myself by saying, in 
general terms, that the names which the 
noble Lord was in the constant habit of 
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applying to his political opponents would 
have justified a Motion of breach of 
Privilege every week during the Jast 
five years. But, now, why does the 
noble Lord think that he would be 
justified in calling mea rebel? What 
was there in those paragraphs of the 
speech which the noble Lord quoted 
which would suggest any such idea? 
It appears that I spoke of the English 
Administration in Ireland as a foreign 
Administration, and that I spoke of the 
English officials as foreign officials. But 
does the noble Lord make that a matter 
of condemnation? Does he not know 
that this language has been used by 
many distinguished Members of his 
own Party? Does he not recollect the 
celebrated speech of a Gentleman who 
once had the confidence of the Conser- 
vative Party, Mr. Disraeli, in this 
House, in which he said that the Go- 
vernment of Ireland was an alien Go- 
vernment, and that the evils of Ireland 
proceeded from an alien Administration 
and an alien Church? What is the 
difference between alien and foreign ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranpotpx CuvurcHitt) : 
What is the date of that speech ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I do not 
think the date has anything to do with 
the question. If Mr. Disraeli might 
apply that language without suspicion 
of being a rebel, if he might call the 
Irish Government of his time an alien 
Government, I think I may also, with- 
out doubt, in my mild way, speak of the 
Irish Administration of my time as a 
foreign Administration. But the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
was good enough to say that if he were 
an assailant of Lord Spencer he rejoiced 
in being in company with me in that 
matter, he, also, having in his mind the 
same speech to which the noble Lord 
has referred. I cannot accept the alli- 
ance of the hon. Member for Galway 
on those terms. I beg to assure him 
that he will not find in that speech, 
or in any speech which I have ever 
made, any attack whatever upon Lord 
Spencer. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman pardon me? 
What I said was that I claimed the 
right hon. Gentleman as a Colleague in 
assailing the policy of Lord Spencer, 


‘and I went on to say that the policy of 


Lord Spencer in Ireland was coercion, 
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and that that policy had been condemned 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I am glad to 
have the explanation of the hon. Mem- 
ber. I was afraid that he had gone 
further. I have always expressed in 
public and in private my highest admi- 
ration for the character of Lord Spencer, 
and for the ability and the courage 
which he brought to bear in his ad- 
ministration of Ireland. Now, when 
the hon. Member goes on to say that he 
claims me as an ally in the condemna- 
tion of the policy of Lord Spencer. I 
will admit that sometimes I may have 
differed from him ; but the point of the 
speech to which the hon. Member and 
the noble Lord have equally referred is 
a condemnation of the system which 
Lord Spercer, in common with previous 
Viceroys for generations, had been 
called upon toadminister. In condemn- 
ing that system I have the approval 
and support of Lord Spencer himself. 
It is perfectly well known that Lord 
Spencer himself has been for a long 
time desirous to make great and im- 
portant reforms in the system of ad- 
ministration in Ireland. It is also well 
known that he himself would like to see 
the abolition of the Viceroyalty. Then 
I say that in condemning the system of 
administration in Ireland I have not 
condemned Lord Spencer or his policy. 
As to the charge made against my right 
hon. Friend and Colleague the senior 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright), I think it is not fitting that the 
time of the House should be occupied 
with such a matter. I do not think 
that the Irish Members need be so very 
thin-skinned ; for they have been accus- 
tomed to speak strongly both in this 
House and out of it of the public action 
of their opponents, and nobody has 
thought it worth while to challenge 
them. It is, moreover, difficult to under- 
stand how Irish Members can challenge 
the opinions expressed by my right 
hon. Friend, because they have them- 
selves to-day accepted them, and 
accepted them cheerfully, as represent- 
ing the views which they hold. My 
right hon. Friend said he charged some 
of them with being rebels, and they did 
not deny thecharge. There was a cheer 
from an hon. Member below the Gang- 
way when it was made, and I well 
remember a Gentleman—Mr. Dillon—a 
much respected Member of this House, 
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ing up in his place and saying—“I 
-~ Sal; and i I could T would at 
this moment draw the sword for Ire- 
land;” but that in the circumstances 
he was unable, and it would be ridiculous 
for him to attemptit. Mr. Dillon openly 
avowed his position. Then, under the 
circumstances, how can hon. Gentlemen 
complain of being taken at their own 
valuation? My right hon. Friend said 
he charged them with obstructing mea- 
sures that were designed and brought 
in to promote law and order. Do they 
deny that? Was it not the fact that 
they were suspended because they would 
not allow a certain Bill to proceed ? 
Surely, then, it is childish to object to a 
statement, the truth of which is not 
denied by hon. Members below the 
Gangway, and for which they take 
credit and pride to themselves. Lastly, 
my right hon. Friend is accused of 
having said that they showed sympathy 
with criminals, and not one word of 
condemnation came from them of out- 
rage and murder. Now, I myself 
sympathize with many of the objects of 
the hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway; 
but I do not sympathize with crime and 
outrage, and I do not believe that they 
sympathize with it either. But I must 
say that I regret they have not got up 
many times and declared their detesta- 


tion of crime. 
SULLIVAN: We have 


Mr. T. D. 
done it many times. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Some hon. 
Member below the Gangway says that 
they have done it many times. No 
doubt, some hon. Member may have 
done what he says; but I am bound to 
say that I have never heard any kind 
of denunciation of crime proceeding from 
any of them. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : I remember the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Home Secre- 
tary himself quoting from United Ireland 
the strongest denunciation and detesta- 
tion of outrage and crime. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I do not 
myself remember it; but I am quite 
willing to accept the statement, and I 
rejoice to hear it. I am not accusing 
the hon. Member or his Colleagues—let 
him make no mistake about that—of 
sympathy with crime or disorder; but I 
do regret that they have not expressed 
their detestation of it more frequently 
and publicly. Many times have they 
got up and absolutely refused to do eo, 
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In a speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) I 
remember that, on an appeal being 
made to him to repudiate crime and 
outrage, he positively refused, and he 
asked whether Englishmen thought they 
could walk over Irishmen and slap them 
in the face and not get a blow in return ? 
When hon. Members are asked to con- 
demn outrage, and in return they say— 
‘No, we will not condemn it; but if 
you give us a slap in the face we will 
give you a blow in return,” it seems 
difficult to believe that hon. Members 
seriously condemn outrage, for that is a 
justification of outrage. LEither hon. 
Gentlemen condemn outrage, or they do 
not. If they do, I wish their condemna- 
tion of it were more public; and as long 
as they confine themselves to private 
and not public condemnation, I do not 
see how they can complain of the 
language of my right hon. Friend. 

Mr. SEXTON: One of the most 
irritating experiences which hon. Mem- 
bers in this part of the House have to 
endure is such speeches as that of the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken—speeches from Gentlemen who 
are dogmatic in theory, but who are not 
closely acquainted with the course of 
private or public life in Ireland. When 
the right hon. Gentleman accuses the 
Irish Members of not having denounced 
crime, I am entitled to say that he ex- 
hibits an ignorance which he would 
correct or remove if he would only 
study the official reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the Land League agitation. 
Those reports show that time after 
time, year after year, in season and out 
of season, the leaders of the Land 
League and of the popular movement 
in Ireland occupied themselves with 
warnings against crime and with de- 
nunciations of crime. The right hon. 
Gentleman has referred to a speech of 
my hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Healy). I can 
well understand the passage which he 
quoted, and I am prepared to justify it 
and adopt it; for there can be nothing 
more exasperating to men who have 
laboured to keep the people from acts 
of criminality than to find when they 
come to this House and ask for reforms, 
that not only are the reforms refused, 
but that the way of the criminal is made 
more easy. I am neither disappointed 
nor surprised by what has happened on 
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this occasion. The language of de- 
famation has been used outside this 
House against the National Party, and 
when complaint is made, language not 
distinguishable from that of insult 
towards them has been added in the 
House itself. We have been told that 
Irish Members have come whining to 
the House. Sir, so long as the cry of 
Ireland was a whine, it remained very 
little heeded here. The voice of Ireland 
is now uttered in a different key, and I 
ean tell the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) that neither in 
this House nor out of it, in the future, 
will the wrongs of Ireland be stated, 
nor the satisfaction of her claims be de- 
manded, in whining tones. The noble 
Marquess, having sat by as chairman of 
the banquet, and listened to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright) denouncing 
men who are engaged in a difficult 
struggle for their country, has come 
down here to-day and formally thrown 
the sanction and approval of the Liberal 
Party over the language of the right 
hon. Member. No doubt, the present 
Government exists by the tolerance of 
the Opposition. The noble Marquess is 
conscious that the Opposition have a 
majority in this House; but he cer- 
tainly appears to have pa too far 
on the power of the Liberal Party here 
when he asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) to repeat at the 
Table of the House an offence which 
had been committed outside—when he 
asked the right hon. Gentleman to em- 
phasize the shameful language which 
had been applied to the Lrish Members, 
and to allow himself to be dragged 
behind a discredited Viceroy who had 
fallen in the cause of a fallen Party. 
Now, Sir, what are we to say of the 
speech of the noble Marquess? He de- 
clared that the charges of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
were true. He went a step further, and 
said we had been guilty of sympathy 
with criminals. But when his state- 
ment waschallenged from these Benches, 
the noble Marquess proceeded to say 
that we may have believed the men to 
be innocent, but he believed them to be 
guilty. Now, what is the meaning of 
accusing men of sympathizing with 
people whom they know to be innocent ? 
We feel sympathy, not with criminals, 
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but with men whom we believe, and 
whom we know, to have been brought 
to the gallows when innocent, with men 
whom we believe and know to be suffer- 
ing the horrors of penal servitude for 
crimes of which they were not guilty. 
What is to become of argument and 
common sense if men are to be charged 
with sympathizing with criminals, be- 
cause they sympathize with men whom 
in their hearts and souls they believe to 
be innocent, and because in that sym- 
pathy and belief they are sustained by 
the prelates and clergymen of Ireland, 
and by the general body of public opi- 
nion in that country? Sympathy with 
criminals! We brought forward one 
case. Has the noble Marquess forgotten 
the case of Kilmartin? That was the 
only case in which an inquiry was ever 
granted. Kilmartin was proved to be 
innocent, and he walked out of prison a 
freeman. What is the audacity of any 
person who rises in this House and 
charges us with having sympathy with 
criminals when, in the only case in which 
you acceded to our demand and granted 
us an inquiry, the person whom you 
called a criminal was proved to be in- 
nocent! The noble Marquess had the 
courage to say that, if an opportunity 
were given of disproving them, the 
charges against Lord Spencer would be 
proved to be false, Why has the op- 
portunity not been given? Whatis the 
offence charged against us in regard to 
the proceedings of this House? Our 
offence is that we have repeatedly come 
forward with these charges against 
Lord Spencer and his Administration, 
and that we have asked that you should 
give us the opportunity of proving whe- 
ther our charges were true. That op- 

ortunity has always been refused us. 
t was nothing less than audacious, and 
it must command the condemnation of 
every reasonable man and every lover of 
fair play, for the noble Marquess to say 
that if the opportunity were given these 
charges would be proved to be false, 
seeing that our complaint against his 
own Government is that they have for 
the last three years used their power in 
the House to refuse us the opportunity 
we asked of proving our charges. Now, 
I have seen a paragraph in an influential 
Liberal paper, in which it is said that 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Bright) has excited the most in- 
tense indignation amongst the Irish 
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Members. Now, while I say that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Louth (Mr, 
Callan) was within his right in bringing 
forward this question to-day, I am 
bound to add that the Irish Party in 
this House have not made this question 
a Party one. It has not come before 
them for their consideration. Indeed, if 
it had, they would have come to the 
conclusion to treat the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham with the contempt that, in 
my opinion, it deserves. I am, for my 
own part, opposed in principle to any 
appeals from Irish Members to this 

ouse to protect them against language 
used against them. We are in a mi- 
nority, we are fighting against odds, and 
from what I know of the history of Eng- 
land, and from what I have learnt by 
my experience here in the course of the 
last five years, I know that the Repre- 
sentatives of any people subject to you 
and fighting you against odds, if they 
do their duty honestly and with courage, 
will have to face every accusation that 
malignity can devise and language 
make. Personally, I am perfectly in- 
different to any accusation any Eng- 
lishman makes against me. I maintain 
that, as this question of Privilege 
has been brought forward, it will be no 
discredit if the hon. Member fails on 
this occasion, and neither will it be any 
triumph for him to succeed. The force 
before us is the force of the Irish peo- 
ple. The opinion to which we appeal is 
their opinion. We are perfeetly certain 
that accusations of every kind will be 
made by Englishmen against us so long 
as we give them trouble end inconve- 
nience ; and, for my part, it is a matter of 
absolute and complete indifference to me 
what charge any Englishman brings 
against me in my public capacity, and 
what action the House of Commons 
may take, or refuse to take, in regard 
to me. - But, Sir, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham is 
certainly one who ought to be slow to 
indulge in language of this kind. He 
has spent, if not the best, the most 
vigorous part of his life in the conduct 
of violent agitation, and agitation the 
course of which was not always un- 
marked by disorder and by crime. Li- 
eentiousness of language with regard to 
his opponents has been the main cha- 
racteristic of his life, and his career and 
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or reserve, has only weakened his judg- 
ment. While he has been highly 
reckless and unscrupulous in the lan- 
guage he has applied to others, he has 
always shown a childish sensitiveness 
with regard to the language applied to 
him. He saysif he had made any other 
speech than the speech he did make, he 
might have been called a fool. I do 
not think that Parliamentary Forms 
would allow me to suggest to the House 
what I should like to suggest; but as a 
specimen of the powers of judgment of 
the right hon. Gentleman, I would say 
that his main charge against us—that 
we have been disloyal to the Crown— 
rests upon two arguments, one of which 
is inapplicable, and the other of which 
is absurd. How has he supported his 
argument with reference to the Oath of 
Allegiance? He has suggested that 
men in this House who have taken the 
Oath of Allegiance are disloyal, because 
a gentleman outside of this House, 
whom he knows, refuses to come to the 
House on the ground that he would 
have to take the Oath of Allegiance. I 
will leave it to the House to say whe- 
ther the conduct of an eminent Irish- 
man outside the House can have the 
slightest possible bearing on the conduct 
and principles of those who have come 
into the House according to the pre- 
scribed code. What is the other argu- 
ment? That we have been disloyal to 
Lord Spencer. Would it not be well 
of the right hon. Gentleman to learn the 
meaning of ‘‘ disloyal ”’ before he again 
speaks upon the subject? But I would 
pause for a moment, and say that Irish- 
men have always shown more respect 
for the Throne and its occupant, and 
more chivalry in their references to the 
Monarchy of this country, than have 
been shown by certain sections of poli- 
ticians and certain organs of opinion in 
England. But are we obliged to be 
loyal to any Gentleman who is sent as 
Viceroy to Ireland, who is sent there as 
the agent of a political Party, who is 
sent there to carry out the policy of a 
Party, and who falls, as Lord Spencer 
fell, by a vote of this House? Our 
business here is to criticize the public 
policy of the Government, and is it not 
manifestly absurd to suggest to us that 
we are not to criticize and even to de- 
nounce the policy of a Viceroy in Ire- 
land, since the Viceroy in Ireland falls 
by a vote of this House? What is 
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roy is one of most manifest duties 
of Irish Members of Parliament when 
the Viceroy so conducts himself as, in 
their opinion, to outrage the public opi- 
nion of their country. .It is said we 
have obstructed all legislation directed 
against crime. I remember one measure 
against crime which was passed by this 
House at a single Sitting, without a 
word of comment from one Irish Mem- 
ber. In that the late Home Secretary 
(Sir William Harcourt) will bear me 
out. We have been charged with at- 
tacking indiscriminately every jury who 
found men guilty in Ireland. I do not 
remember that, during my experience 
in the House of Commons, a grave at- 
tack has been made upon any jury but 
one. We gravely attacked, and we se- 
riously impugned, the jury who returned 
the verdict against Francis Hynes. We 
did so, because it was proved by an 
abundance of sworn evidence that some 
of the jury who sent Francis Hynes to 
the gallows passed the night preceding 
the verdict in riotous behaviour at the 
hotel, and were actually drunk when 
they gave their verdict. That fact was 
fully established, and no serious attempt 
was ever made to. refute it. In regard 
to other juries, it is not the juries them- 
selves whom we have attacked, but the 
process of packing them. If you pack 
a jury, it is not the jury so much we 
blame as the people who pack them. If 
you put into the box 12 men saturated 
with political passion they may honestly, 
by the force of their prejudice, find a 
man guilty against whom the evidence 
is insufficient, and in such a case the 
person whose conduct is contested is the 
official of the Crown, who boldly stands 
there and sets aside every man who 
would be likely to give an adverse opi- 
nion. Now, as to the charges against 
Lord Spencer. The main charges against 
Lord Spencer are two in number — 
namely, that he shielded officials ac- 
cused of the most detestable crime ; and 
that when the Prerogative of mercy 
might properly have been exercised, he 
refused to exercise it. Take the first 
charge. The prospects of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien) were in danger, his liberty was 
in peril, his very life was in jeopardy, 
because he dared to declare that Castle 
officials had been guilty of an infamous 
and unspeakable crime. Month after 
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month passed by ; Question after Ques- 
tion was put unavailingly in the House 
of Commons; debate after debate was 
raised, yet the infamous French still 
continued to wield power in the Irish 
Constabulary Force. The detectives 
who should have been engaged in the 
vindication of justice were employed to 
dog and threaten my hon. Friend. 
Through danger and trouble, through 
unspeakable difficulty and peril, my hon. 
Friend succeeded in making good his 
accusation, and the man who held one 
of the chief positions in Dublin Castle 
is now atoning his infamy in penal ser- 
vitude in the garb of the convict. Every 
obstacle that could be thrown in my hon. 
Friend’s way—by the long delay in the 
Courts, by the obstinacy of the high 
officials in Dublin Castle—was thrown 
in his way. But the conviction now 
stands on the Records, and no dinners 
can revoke it, no lofty appeals to the 
chivalry of the Members of this House 
ean alter it. Lord Spencer and his 
Administration did shield the unspeak- 
able criminal French, so long as shield- 
ing him was possible. Not only did 
they do that, but they almost accom- 
plished the ruin of the brave and cou- 
rageous Irishman who set out on the 
tract of the man; and if that Irishman 
vindicated his action, if he justified his 
course, and if he secured the punish- 
ment of the criminal, it was the mercy 
of Providence and not the will or co- 
operation of Lord Spencer that was to be 
thanked for it. Our charge, therefore, that 
Lord Spencershielded infamous criminals 
is proved beyond denial. The second 
charge is, that Lord Spencer refused to 
exercise the Prerogative of mercy. What 
did Lord Spencer say at the dinner at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel? He 
said that during his Viceroyalty 40 men 
had been condemned to death, and of 
them 21 had been executed. Now, in 
regard to how many of the 21 have we 
impeached the verdicts? Of the 21 
eases in which Lord Spencer declared 
that the law should take its course, I 
do not know that we have ever ques- 
tioned more than five. What is the 
meaning of saying we have questioned 
all the verdicts? Out of the 21 exe- 
cutions, there are 16 the justice of 
which has never been impeached by any 
Member of the House. Are we to attri- 
bute it to the rage of a defeated Admi- 
nistration that accusations, grossly and 
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flagrantly inconsistent with the facts, are 
made against us by men occupying high 
positions in this House? What hap- 
pened in the case of Myles Joyce? 
Three men were sentenced to death, and 
lodged in Galway Gaol. Two of those 
men, inspired by their spiritual guides, 
standing upon the verge of the scaffold, 
made declarations in which they asserted 
the innocence of Myles Joyce. The 
declarations were forwarded to Lord 
Spencer in ample time for him to have 
stopped the execution of the victim. 
The night before the execution of Myles 
Joyce, the telegraph office at Galway 
was kept open, such was the expectation 
that, upon examining the evidence Lord 
Spencer would order the execution to be 
stayed. What could have been more 
conclusive? Two of the three’men de- 
clared the innocence of the third, and 
admitted their own guilt. To any man 
who reflects on the case, it will be 
apparent that if the proof of the inno- 
cence of Myles Joyce was not clear, 
there was established such presumption 
as should have compelled Lord Spencer, 
if he had been moved by any impulse 
other than a desire for vengeance and 
a disposition to strike terror into the 
people by the execution of the man, to, 
at least, have reprieved the prisoner and 
given time for a due investigation of the 
case. Well, Sir, I say that we have not 
generally and universally impeached 
Judges, juries, and Law Officers in Ire- 
land. There are many Judges in Ire- 
land whose conduct has never been 
seriously attacked ; there are many offi- 
cials against whom a word of attack has 
never been uttered in this House; there 
are many juries against whom there has 
not been a breath of imputation. The 
accusations we have made in certain 
cases we have supported by proofs; and 
if we wanted any justification of our 
conduct, it may be found in the fact that 
the one inquiry which we obtained re- 
sulted in the proof of the innocence of 
the man, that of the Crown officials 
whom we have impeached one, an un- 
certificated bankrupt, and another, a 
defrauder of his own wife, have been 
practically cast out of employment, and 
that the policy of coercion, the policy 
which we attacked and denounced in 
this House, is now declared by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham himself to have been a mis- 
take, and is cast aside as a discredited 
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weapon by the Government who are 
now responsible for the administration 
of the affairs of the country. I consider 
that the right hon. Gentleman has 
aggravated his original offence by the 
speech he has delivered here to-day, for 
he has not only maintained the truth 
and accuracy of his utterances the other 
night, bat he has referred individually 
to Members of this Party, who, I think, 
take his references more as a compli- 
ment than as anything else. He has, 
at the same time, pointed his innuendoes 
and calmunies by inference against 
Members he did notname. It is not by 
the good opinion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, or of any Member of this House, 
that we, the Irish Party, live and thrive. 
We have lived and thriven not by your 
favour, but in your despite. That we 
have the support of our own country- 
men, and that the policy which we have 
pursued has improved the prospects of 
our own cause, 1s amply proved by our 
power in the House at the present mo- 
ment, and the prospects which lie imme- 
diately before us. The Liberal organ I 
have already quoted says the real ob- 
ject of the banquet the other night was 
to bolster up and whitewash a discre- 
dited and disgraced politician; but it 
had another object—namely, to bring 
home the real character of the Irish 
Party. The language of the right hon. 
Gentleman, it was said, will ring through 
the country at the General Election. But 
there are other words besides those of 
the right hon. Gentleman which will ring 
through the country at the General 
Election. When that General Election 
comes round it will not be forgotten 
that, to the slanderous speech of the 
right hon. Memberfor Birmingham atthe 
Spencer dinner, there was added the in- 
sulting speech of the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Hartington) here to- 
day. By the proceedings of to-day the 
Liberal Party have been made respon- 
sible for the speech of the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham. Our country- 
men in America were driven from their 
country by your laws; they were the 
friends of Ireland before the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham posed as its 
friend; they are the friends of Ireland 
now that he has become its enemy, and 
they will continue to be friends of 
Ireland when the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham is no more, and when Eng- 
lish Parties have little to do with the 
government of Ireland. Sir, if the 
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Irish Party had adjudged upon this 
question, they never would have ap- 
pealed to you for justice. We have no 
confidence in the impartiality of this 
House as between Englishmen and 
Irishmen. We are indifferent to the 
proceedings of this day, to any accusa- 
tions made here to-day, to any charges 
which may be brought against us here- 
after. As totheright hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham, to whom age has not brought 
either scruple in attack, or dignity and 
frankness in self-defence, what has 
occurred to-day will be of some ad- 
vantage to him, if it teaches him even 
at this eleventh hour of his life that he 
ought to govern his language by the 
principles of truth and have some re- 
gard for the demands of decency. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: I do not intend to 
prolong this discussion for more than a 
minute or two; but as I am one of those 
included in the compliment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright), I must 
join with my hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton) 
in regretting that the hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Callan) should have thought 
it worth while to make any appeal to 
the House in this matter. Speeches of 
the character of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech at the banquet the other 
night, and of the character of the 
speech which we have listened to from 
him to-day, may possibly give pain to 
the very few friends of his who still 
cling to the memory of his former friend- 
ship for Ireland ; but such speeches do 
not, in the slightest degree, distress 
those whom the right hon. Gentleman 
is pleased to honour by his enmity. The 
right hon. Gentleman accuses us of 
being disloyal, and of being rebels. If 
he means that we are disloyal to Earl 
Spencer and to English rule in Ire- 
land, then all I can say is that there is 
not very much difference of opinion be- 
tween us. I, for one, am rather dis- 
posed to accept it as a compliment. 
The right hon. Gentleman accuses us 
of boundless sympathy with criminals; 
but when such an accusation is made 
by an old and feeble and somewhat 


‘broken man, I doubt if it matters much. 


It is a very different thing, however, 
when the accusation is taken up and 
endorsed and justified by the responsible 
Leader of the Liberal Party in the House 
of Commons. Sir, if the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Hartington) who 
leads the Liberal Party in the House at 
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the present time, thinks that it is well 
within the privilege of Members of this 
House to call certain hon. Members 
perjurers and sympathizers with murder, 
I regret that the Privileges of Parlia- 
ment are not a little further extended, 
and that it is not possible for us to call 
men calumniators and liars. All the 
charges we ever made against Lord 
Spencer we made openly and in the light 
of day, and with the knowledge that in 
making them we carried our lives in our 
hands. We have not only made them, 
but we stick to them now. We have 
proved them up to the hilt in the esti- 
mation of nineteenth-twentieths of the 
Irish race throughout the world, and 
allow me to tell you that these are the 
persons whose verdict we think some- 
thing of. Ican only speak of the lan- 
guage of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham with the utmost 
levity and contempt. Considering the 
right hon. Gentleman’s state of mind for 
the last couple of years with regard to 
Ireland, and with regard to Members 
from Ireland, I can only say that the 
only thing that has alarmed me is that 
he has discovered anything in our con- 
duct whieh has merited a testimonial 
from him. Ido not know whether my 
hon. Friend the Member for Louth (Mr. 
Callan) means to push this matter toa 
division ; but if the Motion is negatived, 
it will, at all events, have just one useful 
result—it will show what a different 
measure of justice is meted out to 
English and Irish Members in this 
House, though, in my opinion, that 
does not need very much further illus- 
tration. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY: 
Mr. Speaker, for my own part I do not 
care in the least what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. John Bright) may say of any 
Member of the Irish Party. I feel con- 
vinced that there is no Irish Nationalist 
in the country who will regard otherwise 
than with supreme indifferenceany attack 
which an exploded politician like the 
right hon. Gentleman may make upon 
us. The right hon. Gentleman was our 
friend, he is now our enemy, and I 
personally much prefer him in the latter 
capacity, because he is less dangerous to 
the country and less able to delude the 
people. I will not comment upon the 


speeca of the junior Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain), except to 
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say that there was something in that 
speech which suggested to me that the 
right hon. Gentleman was a little dis- 
appointed by the tone in which the Irish 
Press and the Irish people have re- 
sponded to his promised crusade in Ire- 
land. We were not enthusiastic at the 
generous offer which was made to us by 
the right hon. Gentleman, and hence, I 
think, his tone of bitterness and the un- 
fair accusations which he made to-night 
against the Irish people and their Re- 
presentatives. Now, the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Hartington) who 
leads the Opposition, and who, I hope, 
will long continue to lead the Opposi- 
tion, said that hideous charges had been © 
made against Lord Spencer. We havea 
right to bring such charges against a 
man who, we think, has been the cause 
of great and lasting injury to our coun- 
try, and whose name will be hated for 
generations to come, hated even more 
than the name of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster). The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. John Bright) said that sym- 
pathy has been shown by Members of 
this House —and by that he meant 
Members on these Benches—with con- 
victed criminals. Of course, we have sym- 
pathy with some convicted criminals. 
There never was a Party in this House 
who had not, at one time or other, had 
sympathy with them. When we look 
back, we find that the most exalted 
names in Irish history are to be found 
amongst those of convicted criminals. 
What were Robert Emmet, Smith 
O’Brien, and Meagher but convicted 
criminals; and what were the three 
men who were done to death at Man- 
chester but convicted criminals? It is 
impossible for any Irish Nationalist not 
to havesympathy with such men as these. 
The result of the conviction of such 
criminals has been that the English 
Flag is as much hated in Ireland, as the 
Austrian Eagle was hated in Hungary, 
and the Russian Eagle in Poland. I 
hope that the time will never.come when 
Irish Nationalist Members will not be 
proud and glad to be accused of sym- 
pathy with such convicted criminals as I 
have referred to. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Sir, I have listened 
to the debate with a certain amount of 
interest not unmingled with a little 
amusement. The debate has been ex- 
ceedingly instructive as showing the dis- 
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position of English Members towards 
our people and our cause, as well as the 
difficulty of getting anything like fair 
play in this House. But it certainly 
requires some coolness on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) and his 
Friends to accuse us of unbounded 
sympathy with crime. I would recom- 
mend those Gentlemen who can to look 
into their own consciences, and to go 
back into the history of the past two 
years, and remember that they are 
steeped up to the ancles in human blood. 
The last thing we shall remember of the 
senior Member for Birmingham is that 
he will go down to history as one of the 
assassins of Alexandria. In this House, 
at any rate, those Gentlemen ought to 
be careful how they bandy words and 
make sweeping accusations against our 
men. Inthecase of Ireland, when we have 
challenged the course of justice, we have 
challenged each case upon its merits. 
We, acting upon our belief and upon the 
evidence before us, have challenged the 
action of Lord Spencer in certain cases, 
and we have also challenged the manner 
in which justice has been administered, 
and the manner in which juries have 
been packed; but we have never at- 
tacked every act of the Government. We 
have made a distinction always between 
those men who have been justly con- 
victed of criminal acts, and those who, in 
our opinion, have not. No Member of 
this Party, so far as my memory leads me 
back, has ever said one word in defence 
of men who were fairly and honestly 
convicted, or men who deserved to be 
convicted. The men we have spoken in 
favour of are men whom you have 
brought into your net by an infamous 
system, men whom you have sacrificed 
even at the expense of innocent men’s 
lives. I think that no man who looks 
back for the last year, and examines 
carefully the cases which have been 
brought before the House—no fair- 
minded man can say that we have at- 
tacked Lord Spencer, or any of the judi- 
cial officers in Ireland, in any case where 
we have not had a faircase as against the 
administration ofjustice. Iregret, how- 
ever, that my hon. Friend the Member 
for Louth (Mr. Callan) has thought it 
well to bring this case before the House. 
I think it below the dignity of Irish 
Members to pay any attention to such 
attacks, coming from any quarter. We 
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know very well that, in polities, the 
Party to which the senior Member for 
Birmingham belongs are very unscrupu- 
lous even among themselves, and that, 
when dealing with us, they have no sense 
of justice, honour, or duty. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: Sir, I wish 
to address myself to that passage of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
junior Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) in which he alleged that 
there had been no expression of disap- 
proval of crime and outrage in Ireland 
from thelips of the Leaders of the Irish 
people. He said that he did not at all 
charge them with having any sympathy 
with those outrages; but he expressed 
regret that they did not declare their want 
of sympathy with them, and express their 
disapproval of the various crimes and 
outrages which had been committed. 
I think, Sir, before he stood up at 
the Table to make that statement, he 
ought to have made himself acquainted 
with the actual facts, because his state- 
ment shows either his ignorance of the 
subject, or his malice in making it. 
I utterly deny the truth of his allegation, 
and I assert emphatically that again and 
again, in the Press and on the platform, 
the Leaders of the Irish Party have 
denounced, condemned, and protested 
against the perpetration of crime and 
outrage. My allegations on this matter 
I could sustain by quotations; I could 
bring before this House plenty of proofs 
of my statement, but I will not do any- 
thing of the sort. Whenever we are met 
with these odious charges, we will not 
come down with bundles of papers and 
extracts from newspapers, and ask the 
House to listen to them in our behalf. 
We will go into no such defence ; but, 
on the other hand, we will meet those 
who bring these charges with as 
blunt and strong a denial as would be 
permitted within the bounds of Parlia- 
mentary language. When I heard the 
right hon. Gentleman the junior Member 
for Birmingham taking that line to- 
night, it indicated one thing to my 
mind—namely, that his Irish tour is to 
be abandoned. I venture to say that 
after that statement of his, he would 
not dare to present himself before the 
people of Ireland, and ask their opinion 
of either his conduct or his policy. This 
debate has been more prolonged than I 
suppose any of us anticipated. It has 
been truly said that the subject has 
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general concert with the Irish Mem- 
bers. We, in reference to such allega- 
tions as have been made in this House, 
place our conduct and reputation before 
the Irish people for their judgment, and 
not before the House of Commons. It 
is perfectly manifest to us that if other 
Members of this House, of less distinc- 
tion than the right hon. Gentleman the 
senior Member for Birmingham( Mr. John 
Bright), had used such language as he 
used, and before such distinguished 
company—if Irish Members had used 
such language with respect to Members 
of the House, they would not have been 
treated with as much consideration as has 
been shown to him this evening. The 
right hon. Gentleman the senior Mem- 
ber for Birmingham was at one time 
very friendly to Ireland—at least, he 
was supposed to be so, and in those 
days for his good words and good inten- 
tions we gave him credit; but because 
the Irish people have chosen to go a 
little further and faster than is pleas- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman, he 
now turns round on us, and pours 
out all the bitterness that he has stored 
up in his old age. We shall leave 
this matter now, because we have more 
serious things before us, and we claim 
that we stand here with a reputa- 
tion as high and solid as that of the 
right hon. Gentleman. We have stood 
by the Irish people in times of trial, 
suffering, and temptation, and our con- 
duct has conduced much to lighten the 
oppression of which we disapproved, 
and break the chains of their bondage. 
I contend that the allegation that we 
have not expressed disapprobation of 
crime and outrage is a false allegation. 
I maintain that we have done our duty 
to our country, to justice and to reli- 
gion; and being satisfied with our con- 
duct in that respect, we can afford to 
treat as of very little importance such 
charges made in an after-dinner speech 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham. 

Mr. CALLAN: Sir, the object with 
which I brought forward this Resolu- 
tion having been attained, I have to say 
that for the language itself, coming 
from the quarter it did, I entertained 
y wor the most supreme contempt. 

brought forward the Resolution in no 
sense as an appeal to the House of 
Commons, either for sympathy or jus- 
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tice. I had no confidence whatever in 
| either the sympathy or justice of this 
House, and [ did not bring it forward 
for the purpose of narrowing liberty of 
speech outside or inside Parliament. I 
brought it forward, on the contrary, 
for the purpose of extending that liberty 
of speech, and I am glad that I have 
attained that object with reference to 
debate inside this House; for I knew, 
Sir, when I placed my Notice in your 
hands, that it would, on a division, 
meet with overwhelming defeat. But 
the House has so expressed itself that 
now it is on record that to charge a 
Member of this House with disloyalty 
to the Crown, with perjury, and with 
sympathy for crime and murder, is 
within Parliamentary bounds; and you, 
Sir, having permitted the noble Mar- 
quess the present Leader on the Front 
Opposition Bench to endorse the in- 
famous charges made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright), and the noble Mar- 
quess having endorsed those charges 
without rebuke from you, we, of course, 
shall be at liberty, when occasion arises, 
to pay him back in hisowncoin. Now, 
as to the words ‘‘ boundless sympathy 
with convicts and crime,”’ I am giad to 
have that as a Parliamentary expres- 
sion, because I will use that expression 
during next week on the Appropriation 
Bill, with reference to Members on the 
Front Opposition Bench. I am glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment was present when that language 
was used by the noble Marquess, and 
that you, Sir, by allowing it to pass 
without rebuke, have allowed it to be- 
come a Parliamentary expression. If 
any man not older than myself, were he 
a Member of this House or not, told 
me to my face—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is altogether deviating from the subject 
before the House. 

Mr. CALLAN: Then, Sir, I say 
that, so far from coming here in a 
whining spirit, I came here to get an 
endorsement of these words, not believ- 
ing that they would be repudiated. If 
the language applied to me in the West- 
minster Hotel on Friday night, of hav- 
ing boundless sympathy with criminals 
and murderers, was applied to me under 
other circumstances, I would resort to 
the natural application of superior force. 
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So much, Sir, for coming here in a' 


whining spirit. I am also glad to bring 
forward this Resolution, because after 
the speech of the noble Marquess, and 
the speeches of the two right hon. Mem- 
bers for Birmingham, the Irish people 
in England, and wherever they have 
the power in their hands, will require 
no inducement from us not to further 
the political interests of the noble Mar- 
quess and the two right hon. Gentle- 
men. Having obtained what I desired 
—namely, an enlargement of the field 
of discussion, and the adoption of these 
terms as a Parliamentary expression— 
I beg leave to withdraw my Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is it your pleasure 
that the Motion be withdrawn? | Cries 
of “No, no!’’] 

Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 23; Noes 
154: Majority 131. 


AYES. 
Barry, J. Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Biggar, J. G. O’ Connor, A. 
Dawson, 0 O’Connor, T. P. 
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Churchill, rt. hn. Lord 
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Atkinson, H. J. 
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Balfour, Sir G. R. H. 8. 

Barran, J. Clark, 8. 
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Beaumont, W. B. Craig, W. Y. 

Beresford, G. De la P. Cropper, J. 

Bolton, J. C. Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 

Borlase, W. C. Dalrympie, C. 

Bourke, right hon. R. Davey, H 


Dawnay, hon. G. C. 

De Worms, Baron H. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 

Duff, R. W. 

Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. 
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Errington, Sir G. 


Brand, hon. H. R. 

Bright, J. 

Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F 


Brogden, A. 
Bryce, J. 
Buchanan, T. R. 
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Ewart, W. 
Fairbairn, Sir A. 
Findlater, W. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Floyer, J. 
Foljambe, C. G. S. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Sir C. 
Fowler, W. 
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Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Grey, A. H. G. 
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Lord R. 


Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 
Harcourt, rt. hn. Sir 
W. G. V. V. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hastings, G. W. 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Henderson, F. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Hill, T. R. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Hollond, J. R. 
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Hopwood, C. H. 
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Jenkins, Sir J. J. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
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Lord 
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Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
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Lawson, Sir W. 
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Morley, 8. 

Mundeila, rt. hn. A. J. 
O'Brien, Sir P. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Parker, C. 8. 

Pease, A. 

Picton, J. A. 

Playfair, rt. hn. Sir L. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Power, J. O'C. 
Pulley, J. 
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Robertson, H. 

Roe, T. 

Russell, G. W. E. 
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Severne, J. E. 

Shaw, T. 

Shield, H. 
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Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 

Smith, S. 

Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 

Stanley, rt. hon.Col. F. 

Stanley, hon. E. L. 

Stuart, J. 

Summers, W. 

Sutherland, T. 
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Tennant, Sir C. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
SuppLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Crass IV.—Epvoation, Scrence, AND 
Arr. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £11,128, be 





granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
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in course of payment during the year ending | that if you allowed religion to be mixed 


on the 31st day of March 1886, in aid of the 
Expense of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland.” 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
wished to call attention to certain cir- 
cumstances in connection with the Vote 
before the Committee, and he would do 
so in consequence of the absence of his 


hon. Friend the Member for the City of | 


Cork (Mr. Parnell). His hon. Friend 
had intended to bring this subject be- 
fore the Committee, and was only pre- 
vented from doing so by a sudden and 
severe attack of illness. In his absence, 
therefore, he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
would invite the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the many anomalies connected 
with the system of education in Irish 
Colleges. It was well known that this 
question had engaged the attention of 
generations, and had again and again 
been taken up by successive Ministers 
and Statesmen who, with the very best 
intentions, had endeavoured to set the 
wrong system right; but it had, un- 
fortunately, been found that each - at- 
tempt ended, if possible, in worse failure 
than that whieh preceded it. The right 
hon. Gentleman whom he saw oppo- 
site (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) had 
taken a very leading part in this ques- 
tion of education in Ireland, and he 
did not suppose that there was a man 
who understood it better than the right 
hon. Gentleman. There was also asso- 
ciated with him another right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), who had shown great interest 
in the education of the Irish people, 
and had, in that respect, rendered some 
very valuable services. He (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) thought, therefore, that the 
noble Lord would not be out of sym- 
pathy with him in the effort he wished 
to make to bring the system into ac- 
cordance with the hopes and aspirations 
of the Irish people. He would point 
out that all the successive attempts 
which had been made to set this system 
right had been made in the absence 
of a well-defined principle. Sir Robert 
Peel, when about to give a system of 
College education to the Irish people, 
found out the difficulty of adopting a 
plan which would meet the require- 
ments of the people of various religious 
persuasions. He offered to the Irish 
people a system of education which 
ignored questions of religion. He said 





up in any way with education, you could 
not satisfy Catholics, Protestants, and 
Presbyterians under one system, and 
therefore you had better exclude religion 
altogether, and have one uniform secular 
system. That proposal was made under 
what seemed to be satisfactory auspices. 
It took with it, at first, the assent of the 
English people; but it should be ob- 
served that the first note of opposition 
was struck not by the Roman Catholics, 
but by a public man of another per- 
suasion, who condemned the principle 
of what he called ‘‘ godless Colleges.” 
After a while, it became evident that the 
Catholic Church and the Irish people 
would not accept that system ; and then 
another attempt was made to meet the 
difficulty by the establishment of the 
Royal University. With the Royal 
University were joined the Queen’s Col- 
leges of Belfast, Galway, and Cork ; and 
to these were added the University Col- 
lege of Dublin, and Magee College, 
Belfast. These institutions opened their 
doors to the members of all denomina- 
tions; but the Royal University gave no 
advantage to any but those who ac- 
cepted its principles and adopted its 
forms. In many ways it was becoming 
more liberalized ; but such an institution 
could not be accepted as a whole by 
the Catholics. An attempt had once 
been made to establish a purely Roman 
Catholic University in Dublin. The 
Irish Catholics spent, he believed, 
£250,000, at least, in the endeavour to 
establish a Catholic University for the 
education of the Irish people; but, of 
course, the difficulty was that they 
were competing at such tremendous 
odds with the establishments of the 
Government, and they were not able 
to make their degrees equally valuable 
with the others. After a time, the 
institution was remodelled and was 
changed into University College. No 
sooner did that remodelling take place, 
than a most remarkable phenomenon 
was seen — no sooner was University 
College put into working order, than it 
began to be seen that, with all its 
own disadvantages and with all the 
advantages of its rivals, it was able 
to hold up its head against all compe- 
tition, and was enabled to carry away 
a larger proportion of prizes than any 
of the institutions endowed by the 
State. He held in his hand a statement 
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of figures which showed at once the re- 
markable success of this Catholic insti- 
tution without any State advantage, 
which enabled its pupils to carry off the 
best honours and prizes placed within 
their reach. Well, one appeal he had to 
make that night was on behalf of that 
institution; but he had also to appeal 
to the Government to tell them what 
they intended to do with regard to the 
whole system of Cellege education in 
Ireland. The institutions already es- 
tablished were either wholly Protestant, 
or they professed a neutrality which the 
Irish people never could accept, and 
which was unsuitable to Irish educa- 
tional purposes. The Colleges of Cork, 
Belfast, and Galway were well - ap- 
pointed; they had efficient teachers, 
but they had the one great defect in the 
eyes of the. vast bulk of the Irish 
people—that their education was secu- 
lar. The Catholics of Ireland had en- 
deavoured, with limited means, and in 
the absence of State support, to make 
the best way they could under immense 
disadvantages. He thought the time 
had come when the Government should 
make up their minds to grapple with 
this question; that it was now time the 
Government should go to work to re- 
construct and re-organize the College 
educational system. He did not intend, 
and his hon. Friends did not intend, to 
offer any plan for the re-organization of 
the Colleges. It would be very unwise 
of any private Member to approach a 
Government in that House with a set- 
tled scheme. The effect of such a course 
would be that everyone who saw the 
smallest objection to any one detail 
would direct his attack upon: that point, 
and the House of Commons would, in 
consequence, fall into a controversy 
of mere details. But Irish Members 
urged that the present Government 
might take the matter into their own 
hands, and bring in a scheme for the 
entire re-organization of public Col- 
lege education in Ireland. In doing 
that, they would have to recognize that 
the demand was merely for equality and 
justice. There were certain endowments, 
certain sums of money applicable, and 
certain State aid and support, and Irish 
Members claimed that they should be 
divided, so as to give the Irish people 
who were in the majority something 
like a decent proportion and share of 
them. He did not expect the Government 
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to bring forward any scheme of that 
sort in the present Session; but he 
thought that they might, inthe meantime, 
recognize the claim which University 
College, Dublin, had established upon 
them. By its title, by its purposes, 
that College was bound to furnish all 
the teaching required of it, even bya 
small number of pupils. If something 
was not done for it, it must, after a 
limited time, fail in its purpose, and 
perhaps fail altogether. He asked the 
Government to say whether they could. 
not at once adopt some plan which 
might secure for that College something 
like State support. He held that the 
Government were bound to give some 
support to enable the College to carry 
out its purpose, and he saw no reason 
why that might not be done even in the 
present Session. He had some hope 
that the right hon. Baronet the Ohan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or some other 
Member of the Government, would be 
able to tell the Committee that they had 
made up their minds to meet Irish Mem- 
bers in their very reasonable demand. 
Of course, the settlement of the larger 
question connected with Irish Univer- 
sity Education must stand over; but, in 
the meantime, he held that something 
ought to be done for an institution which 
was so effectually educating the Irish 
Catholics. 

Coronet COLTHURST said, in sup- 
— his hon. Friend the Member for 

ngford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy), he 
should confine himself to the distinct 
proposition put forward by him at the 
end of his speech. In the first place, 
he said they had a special claim on Her 
Majesty’s present Government. It would 
be remembered that in the year 1879 a 
proposal was put forward by The O’Conor 
Don, which had the approval of the Ca- 
tholic population in Ireland; but Her 
Majesty’s Government, in its wisdom, 
rejected that proposal, and put forward, 
as a counter-proposal, the scheme of the 
present Royal University. He (Colonel 
Colthurst had never depreciated the 
Royal University. On the contrary, he 
thought it most valuable, and it had 
shown what Catholics and Catholic in- 
stitutions could do. But when it was 
put forward, those in that House op- 
posed to Catholic education, and amongst 
them the hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney), pointed out that the 
establishment of the Royal University, 
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which consisted of three endowed and 
one or two unendowed Colleges, would 
sound the knell of unendowed Colleges. 
And what had been the result? His 
hon. Friend the Member for Longford 
had stated to the Committee what had 
been the struggles of the Catholic Uni- 
versity College in the commencement. 
He would take up the story from the 
year 1883. At the end of 1883 the late 
Cardinal M‘Cabe found he could not 
carry it on, and it was handed over to 
the body now in charge of it. In the ex- 
aminations of 1884 there were 139 passes 
from the Queen’s College, Belfast, out 
of which 109 took honours; from Queen’s 
College, Galway, there were 20 passes, 
and of these only eight were with 
honours. In the passes from the Ca- 
tholic College, the proportion of honours 
to passes was very large. Let it be 
borne in mind that the College which 
obtained that success had only been one 
year in existence, or, rather, only one 
year under its present management. 
And what assistance did the State give 
to that College? About £3,000 a-year, 
in the shape of Fellowships—that was, 
it was given Fellows of the Royal Uni- 
versity, upon whom the obligation lay 
of teaching in that College. In the 
same year the amount paid to the three 
Queen’s Colleges—he would not go into 
details, but taking the total and deduct- 
ing the fees received from students— 
there was the sum of £32,629 divided 
amongst them. To that must be added 
£5,000 a-year income upon capital ex- 
pended on buildings; and that was not 
all, for they had, in addition, the sum 
of £1,500 for prizes to be competed for 
amongst themselves, while the whole 
amount for prizes at the College in 
question, which were competed for by 
students from every part of Ireland, was 
not, he believed, more than £1,500 a- 
year. He thought his hon. Friend had 
made out a good case for the recogni- 
tion, in some way, by-the State of this 
College in Dublin which had done such 
good work. He thought that—putting 
it upon the necessity of establishing re- 
ligious equality—the demand that he 
made for the small sum of £6,000 a-year 
was unanswerable; but, putting aside 
religious equality, he (Colonel Colt- 
hurst) would ask for that small sum 
simply on the ground of educational 
work done. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Edin- 
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burgh (Sir Lyon Playfair), he regretted 
to see was not present, because he had 
hoped he would have supported Irish 
Members in this demand. The right 
hon. Gentleman had hitherto opposed 
the demands of Irish Members, because 
those demands had been, from the ne- 
cessity of the case during the last 10 
years, limited to asking that the prizes 
should be taken from the Queen’s Col- 
leges and made open to all University 
students. The argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman, in which he thought 
there was a good deal of force, was that 
they would be pulling down without 
building up. He said, both in public 
and in private—‘‘ Establish a College 
and I will assist in the work; but I will 
not pull down institutions which are 
doing good work.’ They now came to 
Her Majesty’s Government with a defi- 
nite proposal ; they pointed to an insti- 
tution that was doing good work, and 
they asked for it asmallsum. He ap- 
pealed on this subject, with special con- 
fidence, to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), the Leader of 
the Government in that House; because, 
when officiaily connected with Ireland, 
the right hon. Gentleman had carried 
out a scheme of intermediate education 
—a most admirable scheme, and a 
scheme which had been of the greatest 
benefit to the country. Its success was 
owing to the boldness of the right hon. 
Gentleman in looking difficulties in the 
face and establishing, so far as that 
scheme was concerned, the most abso- 
lute religious equality; and he hoped 
it would be perfected that Session by 
the application of endowments now mis- 
applied. With his hon. Friend, he did 
not say that the granting of the conces- 
sion asked for that night would-be a 
settlement of the whole question. Far 
from it. The Catholics of Ireland were 
determined that they must have equality 
in one way or another. They would 
very much prefer equality in the sense 
of building up; but equality they must 
have, and he felt they were certain to 
have it, if not by building up, by level- 
ling down—by taking away, or by in- 
terfering with, the endowments of the 
Queen’s Colleges. They fully admitted 
that the Queen’s College, Belfast, had 
done good work, and was doing admir- 
able work ; but it was almost entirely a 
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that the Queen’s College at Cork was 
doing a certain amount of work, and 
that, from the necessity of the case, 
many Catholics in Cork were obliged to 
take advantage of it, because there was 
no other place for them to go to. With 
regard to Galway College, he thought the 
best thing would be to transfer its endow- 
ments tosomeCollege in Ulster, because it 
must beremembered that the Catholics in 
Ulster were absolutely without any en- 
dowment for educational purposes what- 
ever. There were many ways of settling 
this question, and, as his hon. Friend 
had said, it would only perhaps be in- 
viting criticism to go into the details. 
He submitted that the case which his 
hon. Friend had brought forward, and 
which he had tried to support, could 
not in justice be refused, and he hoped 
it would commend itself both to the 
favourable consideration of the Govern- 
ment and the country. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he thought the 
Committee had reason to congratulate 
themselves on the absence from the 
speech of the hon. and gallant Member 
(Colonel Colthurst) of the kind of re- 
marks which had sometimes entered 
into the debates on this subject. He 
(Mr. Lewis) felt also that they might 
congratulate themselves that the de- 
mands put forward in so moderate a 
tone were of a more modified character 
than they were accustomed to. There 
was one fact which, after all, stood in 
the way of the argument of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. To what extent would 
they have an exclusively Catholic Col- 
lege education, as in the case of Uni- 
versity College, Dublin—to what extent 
did the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
make use of that College? He believed 
he was right in saying that for the year 
1884 only 100 students from the whole 
of Ireland could be got to place them- 
selves on the roll of that College, built 
and carried on after their own model, 
and in their own fashion. It was said 
that this College was unendowed; but 
if he understood the principle on which 
the Legislature had acted, it was that 
with regard to Colleges which were of a 
sectarian character no direct endow- 
ments had been given. They were aware 
that complaints had been made with re- 
gard to the Queen’s Colleges. All those 
complaints had been made, however, in 
reference to Queen’s College at Galway ; 
but that was an exceptional case, and if 
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they took the cases of Belfast and Cork, 
they would find the Colleges there had 
been eminently successful, and had been 
much appreciated by the people of Ire- 
land. It was true that the Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, was, from necessity, largely 
Presbyterian ; but that was due solely 
to local causes, and not to the constitu- 
tion of the College. If they took the 
endowments in comparison to the num- 
ber of students under instruction, they 
would find that for each student in Bel- 
fast College, the State paid £19 a-year 
only ; whereas, in the case of the Ca- 
tholic University, the endowment was 
£5,600 for 104 students, which was at 
the rate of £56 a-year for each student ; 
in other words, three times as much as 
the endowment in the former case. It 
was quite true that during the last two 
years there had been a decline in the 
number of students; but if they took the 
period antecedent to that, they would 
find there had been a very great in- 
crease. A great point had been made 
by the other side of the House as to the 
relative honours that were taken by the 
respective Colleges. It was quite clear, 
from the figures, that the record of the 
University College was a distinguished 
one; but that did net justify the claim 
for a larger endowment being allowed 
to the Catholic Colleges. All that it 
seemed to him to be necessary was that 
they should take care that the endow- 
ments were distributed with an even 
hand. He only hoped that to-night they 
would find that his right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the House (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), whose services in connection 
with education in Ireland everyone 
would recognize, was true now to his 
old principles of mixed education, and 
would not interfere with the present 
arrangement in order to appease hon. 
Members opposite. He would point out 
that the Catholic College, with all Ire- 
land to appeal to, and with all their ad- 
vantages, had only 104 students, and it 
did not appear to him to bea sufficient 
basis to make this additional demand. 

Mr. SEXTON : Where does the hon. 
Member get his figures from ? 

Mr. LEWIS said, they were in the 
Report presented to that House; if the 
hon. Gentleman disputed them—/! Mr. 
Sexton : I do|—perhaps he would ex- 
plain his reasons for doing so? 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. Gentle- 
man had warned the Government against 
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the appeasement of hon. Members sitting 
on those Benches; but he contended that 
they were presenting a national claim, 
and they were hopeful that that claim 
would be considered, not in any spirit of 
unnecessary or unreasonable concession, 
but solely upon its merits. He con- 
fessed he was glad that they came to the 
consideration of the question in the pre- 
sence of the right hon. Baronet the 
Leader of the Government in that House 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), because the 
right hon. Gentleman had paid great 
personal attention to the question of 
higher education in Ireland, and be- 
cause he (Mr. Sexton) knew that he had 
been personally interested in the passing 
of two Acts, with the object of lessening 
. the disadvantages under which Roman 
Catholics suffered. Under the Inter- 
mediate Education Act, the Protestant 
schools were allowed to retain their large 
endowments ; and when the hon. Gentle- 
man talked with regard to the numbers 
of students and their cost, he (Mr. Sex- 
ton) wondered that he had not gone into 
the question of intermediate education, 
where, in some cases, the pupils cost the 
country £75 a-year. But the Interme- 
diate Education Act had done one thing 
to enable them, the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics, to prove their taste and ability for 
higher education. Under the most dis- 
couraging system Catholic boys had 
come forward in their hundreds and their 
thousands. It was perfectly clear that 
the Catholic Body contained within it 
students in such numbers as would sup- 
ply, under favourable conditions, a num- 

er of students for the University pro- 
portionate to the numbers which the 
Catholics bore to the whole population. 
Two-thirds of the honours achieved by 
the students had been obtained by Catho- 
lic boys. They had reason to be grateful 
to the Government for passing the Royal 
University Act, which enabled them to 
—_ that the Catholic Schools and Col- 
eges in Ireland which devoted them- 
selves to University education were most 
competent, and compared, not only fa- 
vourably, but marvellously with the 
Protestant non-sectarian Colleges. The 
comparison was so conclusive upon 
the most cursory examination, that it 
was not worth arguing. The £5,000 
a-year which was applied to the expense 
of the Queen’s University, instead of 
being applied to the Royal University, 
was removed from the Estimates, and as 
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the money applied to the Royal Univer- 
sity was Irish money, the result was the 
saving of this £5,000 a-year to the Im- 
perial Treasury. Similarly, by the es- 
tablishment of the pension system for 
the National teachers out of Irish money, 
the Imperial Treasury was saved from 
£7,000 to £10,000 a-year. He never 
heard in his life a more misleading, a 
more fantastic and absurd comparison 
than the hon. Member for Derry made 
just now between the Belfast College 
and the University College; for they 
found that, while the Dublin University 
took 90 distinctions last year, the Magee 
College in Derry took one. That ought 
to be sufficient; and when they found 
that state. of things to exist, then, he 
thought Magee College might be put out 
of consideration altogether. The num- 
ber of students in Belfast College was 
not, from the present point of view, any 
final test of its utility. The test of utility 
was the passes and distinctions gained 
by the students in the examinations of 
the Royal University, which was the 
machinery placed in Ireland by the Go- 
vernment to discover the competency of 
a College and the extent to which the 
students profited by the teaching. He 
declined to accept the figures, 480, as 
at all a test, or an efficient test, to prove 
the efficiency of the Belfast College. 
With regard to the cost of these Col- 
leges, he would read a few extracts from 
a private memorandum prepared on the 
subject— 

‘The Queen's Colleges have had, since 1861, 
buildings provided and maintained by the State, 
a sum of £21,000 a-year, charged on the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and a yearly Parliamentary grant 
amounting, in the year ending March, 1884, to 
£14,728, exclusive of building charges amount- 
ing té £2,726, and pension allowances amount- 
ing to £3,525. If from the total sum of £41,979, 
thus paid from the Treasury on behalf of the 
Queen's Colleges, there be deducted £9,350, the 
amount of students’ fees paid into the Exche- 
quer, there remains a sum of £32,629, ex- 
pended in the year 1883-4 on the three Queen’s 
Colleges. Adding £5,000 a-year to represent 
the interest on the capital sum expended in 
buildings and appliances, you find that the 
yearly cost to the nation of the Queen's Colleges 
is nearly £38,000, or more than £12,500 each. 
University College, on the other hand, has no 
direct help from the public funds in any form ; 
but the Senate of the Royal University requires 
that 14 of its Fellows should, in addition to 
their primary duty of acting as University 
Examiners, give their services in teaching at 
University College. This may be looked upon as 
an indirect endowment, equivalent, at the utmost, 
to £3,000 a-year, but given in an inconvenient 
form. Beyond this aid University College has 
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no endowment of any kind—no provision for 
buildings, or expenses, or maintenance of work- 
ing staff.” 

It was only fair, he contended, to charge 
University College with the proportion 
of the time of these Fellows which they 
occupied in teaching at the University 
College, and not that that they occupied 
in examination at the Royal University. 
Therefore, those who were best able to 
judge put the benefit down at £200 a-year 
each, instead of £400. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derry had said 
that there were only 104 students at the 
University College. There were only 
104 matriculated students, it was true; 
but there were 116 students who had 
not yet matriculated, making a total of 
220 students altogether, and on that 
basis, instead of the figures given by 
the hon. Member, the cost of students 
at the respective Cclleges was £27 at 
the Belfast’ College, and £28 at the 
University College. How did they pro- 
vide for the endowment of Protestant 
University education in Ireland? The 
Royal University, which was a purely 
Protestant University, had an income of 
£60,000 a-year, not voted by the House, 
but provided from public sources. Now, 
they claimed a voice in the disposal of 
those resources; and they held that the 
Catholics of Ireland were entitled to 
their fair proportion not only of the 
money provided by Pariiament for edu- 
cational purposes, but of the money left 
from time to time from public sources 
for every branch of education—Primary, 
Intermediate, and University. He con- 
tended also that they were entitled to 
their fair share of such funds in propor- 
tion to the population, as against any 
other sect in Ireland. Trinity College, 
for the benefit mainly of Protestant 
students, was receiving £110,000 a-year; 
add to that sum the £38,000 received 
by the Queen’s Colleges, and the £20,000 
given to the Royal University, and they 
had a total sum of £168,000 a-year de- 
voted by the State, or by the sanction 
of the State, to University education, 
and of that sum the Catholics received 
£3,000 a-year. Yet out of the 5,000,000 
of people in Ireland 4,000,000 were 
Catholics. That was to say, that the 
Catholics received about 3d. in the pound 
of the total grant made to Ireland, not- 
withstanding that, as he had already 
pointed out, they had taken about two- 
thirds of the prizes. If he were pressed 
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for an opinion to-night, he would say 
that the whole of this amount would 
have to be put into a common fund, and 
that about three-fourths of it would 
have to be applied to Catholic educa- 
tion. [Zaughter.| The hon. Member for 
Derry might smile; but the Irish Mem- 
bers always had to bring forward tremen- 
duous moral grievances in order to get 
justice. What did the intermediate exa- 
minations prove? Would the Commit- 
tee listen for a moment to the result of 
the examination for distinctions last 
October? Well, in that examination 
80 passed from the Catholic College, 
and that from an institution carried on 
through an ordeal of exceptional severity. 
It had maintained itself for 13 years on 
public subscriptions, and at considerable , 
loss to the Jesuit Fathers. What would 
become of the boast that the Royal Uni- 
versity met the case of the Catholics if 
the Jesuit Fathers threw up the work 
to-morrow, and said they could no longer 
go on doing it ata loss? There would 
only be a handful of students go up in 
the future. Well, the University College 
passed 80 students; but what was the 
case with the Queen’s Colleges of Cork 
and Galway? Cork had only passed 
28, and Galway 30. So that between 
them these two Colleges had only passed 
58 students, as against 80 by the Uni- 
versity College. Cork and Galway cost 
£25,000 a-year between them; and if 
they divided 58 students into £25,000, 
they had the fact that the Queen’s Col- 
leges of Cork and Galway were passing 
students at a cost of £500 each student. 
At the examination in October, 1884, 
the total number of students who passed 
from University College was 80; Queen’s 
College, Cork, 28; Queen’s College, 
Galway, 30. In classics the Queen’s 
Colleges at Cork and Galway took not a 
single honour. It was a remarkable 
thing that the record of those institu- 
tions, whose endowments were so costly 
to the State, should be, in respect of 
classical honours, a perfect blank. The 
case of University College was very dif- 
ferent, for of the 80 students who passed 
21 obtained distinction in classics. Then, 
with regard to modern languages, the 
analysis of the results list stood thus 
— Cork Queen’s College, 6; Galway 
Queen’s College, 6; and University Col- 
lege, 33. Again, in scientifie subjects, 
although Cork Queen’s College and Gal- 
way Queen’s College had provided for 
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them by Government splendid build- 
ings, libraries, museums, and labora- 
tories, fitted up with all appliances 
without regard to cost, and although 
University College had no similar pro- 
vision, actually the number of distinc- 
tions in scientific subjects had been for 
the Catholic University College 19, as 
against 6 for Queen’s College, Galway, 
and 12 for Queen’s College, Cork, or 
more than the total distinctions gained 
by the two latter Colleges together. 
This was a most remarkable fact. They 
made no attack on Queen’s College, 
Belfast. It was in the midst of a Pres- 
byterian population ; it had an admir- 
able body of Professors ; it was practi- 
cally a Presbyterian Oollege; it was 
well attended, and had achieved most 
creditable results. They did not say 
one word against an institution which 
was a very useful one. At this point, 
he would ask the attention of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite to 
a statement made by an eminent scholar, 
Professor Peabody, of the Magee Col- 
lege. Professor Peabody, in drawing 
attention to the fact that at Queen’s 
College, Cork, 30 scholarships were 
available for distribution amongst 36 
students, said that they must look at 
this matter without prejudice, and 
asked if the authorities of the Col- 
leges in the South and West could 
be blamed for regarding such scholar- 
ships, not as rewards for learning, but 
simply as bribes to Catholic students to 
disregard the teachings of their Church 
and enrol themselves under the banner 
of Protestantism ? He went on to say 
that the most enlightened Protestants 
had ceased to approve the policy of en- 
forcing religious teaching by the offer 
of temporal prizes to supposed con- 
verts, and that the wisdom of paying 
young men for attending the Queen’s 
College lectures would be questioned. 
That was the testimony of an eminent 
scholar ; it could not be put aside; and 
he spoke simply asan educationalist when 
he called attention to what was, in its 
moral aspect, a scandal, and in its edu- 
cational aspect an intolerable grievance. 
Now, with regard to the general sum- 
mary of results, Queen’s College, Belfast, 
obtained 105 distinctions and prizes at 
the examination of last October, and 
University College obtained 90, with, of 
course, a much smaller number of stu- 
dents. But where were the Queen’s 
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Colleges of Galway and Cork? Queen’s 
College, Cork, obtained a total of 20 dis- 
tinctions, and Queen’s College, Galway, 
obtained 8. With all their special ad- 
vantages, with the payment of their 
expenses by the State, they had ob- 
tained between them 28 honours and 
prizes, as against 90 obtained by the 
ractieally unendowed University Col- 
ege, Dublin. That unrecognized and 
unendowed College had gained at the 
last examination three times more 
honours than the two other Colleges 
together; and taking the Cork Queen’s 
College and the Galway Queen’s Col- 
lege separately, it had gained three 
times as many honours as the former, 
and more than 10 times as many as 
the latter. Now, the claim which Irish 
Members made was that the College 
which had so signally distinguished itself 
should be allowed a chance of living. 
If the State did not go to its assistance, 
that College would go down. University 
College, Dublin, had national obliga- 
tions, and it met them in a national and 
courageous spirit. The Government 
might say that the time was not come 
when that assistance should be given, 
and that the question must be con- 
sidered as a whole. It was, no doubt, 
true that the whole question was in 
suspense; but why did the Government 
go on, year after year, making large 
and lavish grants to the Queen’s Col- 
leges in Galway and Cork, while they 
denied to University College, Dublin, a 
chance of existence? They could not 
say that they were debarred from help- 
ing it; because, while the State endow- 
ment to the Queen’s Colleges amounted 
to £38,000, or more than £12,500 each, 
there was an indirect endowment of 
University College of about £3,000 
a-year. Trinity College was, practically, 
a denominational College, and it re- 
ceived £110,000. In view of these facts, 
Irish Members considered their present 
demand an extremely moderate one. 
They asked no more than half the 
amounts enjoyed by either of the two 
Colleges of Cork and Galway, both of 
which together University College had 
eclipsed at the last examinations. For 
his own part, he would be disposed to 
say that the funds of the Queen’s Col- 
leges should be thrown into a common 
fund. It was necessary not only to aid 
institutions with a teaching staff and 
appliances, but also to aid the indi- 
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vidual student in his struggles to- 
wards educational distinction and a 

sition in the world. The student 
at the Royal University had but a few 
prizes open to him; they were small in 
amount, and were hedged about by 
many restrictions. For instance, a 
Scholarship could only be obtained by 
one in nine. But how different was the 
case of the Queen’s Colleges! Thestu- 
dent there passed a nominal matricula- 
tion; no real knowledge of Greek or 
Latin was required of him; he might 
go up for examination at the Royal 
University; he might fail to obtain a 
prize, an honour, or a pass; but he 
could go back to Cork or Galway, and 
then, by passing a nominal examina- 
tion, obtain one of those Scholarships 
which were strewn about the floors of 
the Colleges, to be had almost without 
asking. That meant that wherever a 
Catholic student could be found in Ire- 
land who would ignore the repeated 
instructions of his own Prelates, that it 
was not suitable or safe for a Catholic 
to go within the sphere of secular ‘edu- 
cation, there was a prize awaiting him. 
All he had to do was to turn his back 
upon their instructions, and enter the 
halls of the University, and then, no 
matter how stupid he might be, or how 
contemptible might be his academic 
acquirements, he was sure of a Scholar- 
ship and the means of supporting him- 
self on his road to education. But the 
@atholic student who obeyed the di- 
rections of the authorities of his 
Church, and got his education where it 
could be had consistently with conscience 
—he was left to starve. That was the 
condition of affairs at the present time, 
and Irish Catholics could not accept it 
as being just. Although the moment 
had not come for an elaborate examina- 
tion of the Irish University Question, or 
for the full apportionment of the funds 
available for University purposes, and 
for the due consideration of the claims 
of the Irish people, he (Mr. Sexton) 
said that this moment was proper for 
the consideration of the special claim 
they made that night. If the Govern- 
ment neglected the reasonable claim of 
University College, Dublin, if that 
College went down, they might, be- 
fore long, have to regret the result 
which might be brought about by their 
refusal to extend to it a helping 
hand. 
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Mr. SYNAN said, he should not 
in describe the various attempts 
which had been made by different Go- 
verments, Conservative as well as Libe- 
ral, tosettle thisquestion. The statement 
of the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) having been followed 
and amplified by the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton), he should confine 
himself to the narrow issue that had 
been raised. It seemed to him that 
this debate had arisen in Committee 
under extraordinary circumstances. The 
whole of the Liberal Party was absent, 
and the whole of the Conservative 
Party, with the exception of one or two 
leading Members of the Government, 
were absent also. It was under those 
circumstances that, as he understood, 
his hon. Friend proposed to draw from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer his 
view as to the future of University edu- 
cation in Ireland, and his view as to the 
great inequality with which the Catho- 
lic University College in Dublin was at 
the present moment treated. If he (Mr. 
Synan) were to enter on the various 
aspects of the question of Irish Uni- 
versity education, and if he were to re- 
peat to the Committee the various at- 
tempts that had been made to settle it, 
he supposed he should delay them a 
much longer time than they or he 
would wish; and as that delay would be 
objectless he did not mean to weary 
the Committee by going over the sub- 
ject again. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
know that the difficulty they had over the 
Irish University Question was as to whe- 
ther it should be settled on denomina- 
tional grounds or upon mixed educational 
and secular grounds. The hon. Member 
for Sligo had called the Dublin Univer- 
sity a denominational University. It was 
so; but if his hon. Friend had been in 
the House of Commons in the year 1872, 
he would have known that an Act of 
Parliament was carried for the purpose 
of making it a secular University, and 
thereby gratify the Secular Party in 
England. Trinity College was a distinct 
College ; its students went to the chapel 
of the College; it was, for all purposes, 
a denominational College; and yet, by 
means of the Act of 1872, it had escaped 
from the fangs of the Secular Party in 
England. Then there was the case of 
the Queen’s College, Belfast. The hon. 
Member for Derry (Mr. Lewis) had 
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treated Irish Members as if they were 
attacking Belfast College; but they made 
no attack upon it whatever. But Belfast 
College was not a secular College; it 
was practically denominational ; it was 
a distinct school ; it educated people for 
the Presbyterian Church. It was in 
every sense denominational, and was 
entitled on that ground alone to retain 
the funds which it got from the State. 
The hon. Member for Derry said that 
Belfast College only received £9,000 
a-year from the State; but with the 
£21,000 charged on the Consolidated 
Fund the yearly Parliamentary grant 
of £14,000, building charges £2,700, 
and pensions and allowances £3,525, 
the annual payment on account of the 
Queen’s Colleges was about £41,900; 
and if from that was deducted the 
£9,350 paid into the Exchequer for stu- 
dents’ fees, there remained £32,600, or 
thereabouts. Well, Belfast College 
received one-third of that; and if 
in the calculation of the hon. Member 
that amounted to £9,000, all he (Mr. 
Synan) could say was that they had 
learnt arithmetic in different schools. 
The issue before the Committee seemed 
to be as to whether or not University 
College, Dublin, was to get a grant of 
£6,000 a-year. The hon. Member for 
Derry said that University College re- 
ceived £5,600. But here, again, he (Mr. 
Synan) differed from the hon. Gentle- 
man. One would say, at all events, that 
the expenses of the 12 Professors ought 
to be divided between the Royal Uni- 
versity and University College; and if 
it were so divided the latter received the 
enormous sum of £2,800, and that the 
hon. Gentleman made out to be £5,600 
a-year. And then the hon. Gentleman 
said that University College, Dublin, 
had only 104 students; but he (Mr. 
Synan) preferred on that point to take 
the uncontradicted statement of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton). If this £6,000 was given to 
University College, it would only make 
up the amount received from the State 
to £8,800, while Galway College was get- 
ting £12,000 a-year. And yet Galway 
College had only 103 students. Now, it 
appeared to him that, with all these facts 
and figures before them, Her Majesty’s 
Government ought to be able to make up 
their minds at once what to do in this 
matter. But there was another and a 
larger matter in connection with this 
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subject which they had brought before 
the House in 1883, and that was the 
amount given to the Queen’s Colleges 
for prizes. These three Colleges received 
every year for prizes £4,800, while the 
three unendowed Colleges got nothing, 
Let a few thousands be taken out of the 
£20,000 given to the Royal University 
and given to those Colleges which got 
nothing, which had only a few prizes, 
and were obliged to share them with the 
students of the Queen’s Colleges. The 
prizes were open to the students of the 
Queen’s Colleges, as well as to the stu- 
dents of the unendowed denominational 
Colleges. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
say that that was a fair system? He 
(Mr. Synan) admitted that a student of 
one of the Queen’s Colleges could not 
enjoy both prizes ; but he could go down 
to the Royal University and contend for 
a prize, and perhaps get it; or, if he 
failed to get it, he could go to his own 
College and get a cheap prize there. 
What was the language of the learned 
Professor, quoted by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo, upon that system? 
Why, he said that if a student of one of 
the Queen’s Colleges won a prize at the 
Royal University it was given to him; 
but if he did not, he had only to return to 
his own College, and he would there find 
a prize preserved for him, a consolation 
prize, more valuable than that which 
he had been unable to obtain at the 
Royal University. And what was the 
result of this? According to the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission, the un- 
endowed Colleges had beaten the Queers 
Colleges. He asked why should this 
system be allowed to continue? If the 
Queen’s Colleges were deprived of the 
amount given for prizes, and if it were 
attached to the Royal University, would 
it not be a fair, wise, and equal system, 
and should not the Queen’s Colleges be 
content with being upon equal terms 
with the others? He admitted that 
Belfast College was denominational, 
that it fairly represented the Presby- 
terian population of Ulster, who were 
40 per cent of the entire population, the 
Catholics being in the proportion of 5C 
per cent or 60 per cent. But the Catholic 
people of Ulster, on account of their 
principles, would not send their children 
as students to Belfast College, and ac- 
cordingly there was only 4 per cent of 
Catholics among the students. What 
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were the number of Presbyterian stu- 
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dents in Galway? 45; and where did 
they come from? From Ulster. Having 
failed to win prizes in Belfast, they went 
to Galway, where they won cheap prizes. 
No one would attempt to say that these 
Presbyterian students were in fair pro- 
rtion of the total number. The Pres- 
yterian population of Connaught was 
not 1 per cent, while the Catholic popu- 
lation was 95 per cent, and yet the 
Presbyterian students in Galway Col- 
lege were 85 per cent, and the Catholic 
students only 44 per cent. The Catho- 
lic population of Munster was 90 per 
cent of the whole, and yet there were 
vnly from 180 to 200 Catholic students 
in Uork College. But that was a broad 
question which he would like the Go- 
vernment to enter upon hereafter. He 
wished to pin ,the right hon. Gentle- 
man now to this sum of £6,000 a-year 
to the Catholic University, to which, in 
all conscience, she was entitled. He ad- 
mitted there were other unendowed Col- 
leges under the Royal University; but 
they asked for nothing. He supposed 
they considered a waiting game the best, 
and remained silent. But the Catholic 
University wanted this £6,000 to make 
the Colleges more efficient, and he hoped 
the Government would give it. It would 
only, at all events, bring them within a 
very remote distance of the endowments 
of other Colleges. If the Government 
decided to give this money, it might 
have the effect of reconciling Catholic 
opinion within a certain limit. It might 
have the effect, perhaps, of earning some 
thanks for Her Majesty’s Government 
for doing an act of justice, although it 
would not, he admitted, have the effect 
of settling this University Question, 
which, sooner or later, would have to be 
settled on a broad and efficient basis. It 
was impossible that they could leave the 
matter where -it was. He knew that 
under the advice—the threat almost—of 
the hon. Member for Derry they were 
going to attempt to reconcile the Catho- 
lics in Ireland to their administration 
by telling them they would not get any- 
thing more than they enjoyed at present. 
He could assure them they had a very 
bad adviser in the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derry if they followed him 
so far. If he (Mr. Synan) appealed to 
them on prirciple, their principles were, 
he knew, denominational, if they could 
only carry them out. The Education 
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settled according to the opinion of the 
Irish people; therefore, he rested satis- 
fied with these observations, and the de- 
bate which had preceded his short ob- 
servations. He awaited with impatience 
the answer of the Government in the 
person of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which he 
trusted would be a favourable answer. 
Tue CHANCELLOR ortnze EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuarn Hicxs-Beacu): I 
should have much preferred to have left 
this subject in the hands of my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant (Sir William Hart 
Dyke), who, I am sure, is very well 
qualified to deal with it ; but I must own 
that I have always felt, and still feel, a 
very deep interest in the matter. Hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
have referred to my action with regard 
to Irish education in so kind a spirit 
that I think I ought to make some 
observations on the subject. I would 
wish to say, in the first place, that 
this is not a question which ought to 
be approached with the idea of con- 
cession or conciliation. I should wish 
to approach it—and I think we all 
would wish to approach it— with the sole 
desire of endeavouring to spread as far 
as possible what I believe to be the 
great blessings of University education 
in Ireland among all persons, whatever 
their creed, and, so far as possible, what- 
ever their class, if duly qualified to receive 
it. That is the spirit in which I have al- 
ways endeavoured to regard this ques- 
tion. That is the spirit in which the 
Intermediate Education Act of 1878 was 
framed—an Act which I think is ad- 
mitted by all, whether the friends of 
mixed education or of denominational 
education, to bave had a singular suc- 
cess, and to have conferred the greatest 
benefits upon the Irish people. That 
also was the spirit in which the Uni- 
versity Education Act of 1879 was 
framed. What was the principal diffi- 
culty which we had then to meet? We 
were face to face with this fact—-that, 
although it was possible for those per- 
sons in Ireland whose religious scruples 
forbade them taking advantage of the 
Queen’s Colleges, or the education 
offered them in Trinity College, Dublin, 
to obtain University degrees by gra- 
duating in the London University, yet 
it was not possible for them to obtain 
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such de; in their own country. 
Therefore, in 1879, the Government of 
the day, of which I was a Member, 
introduced and carried a Bill by which 
we merged the Queen’s University, 
which up to that time had consisted, as 
the Committee are aware, of the Col- 
leges of Cork, Belfast, and Galway, in 
a Royal University, which was enabled 
by the Act of 1879 to confer degrees 
upon all comers qualified to receive 
them, and was also endowed with a con- 
siderable sum to be devoted to the pur- 
poseof establishing Exhibitions, Scholar- 
ships, Fellowships, and other prizes for 
proficiency in subjects of secular educa- 
tion, and not in respect of any subject 
of religious instruction. In passing that 
Act I think there was one matter which 
very much weighed with us; that was 
this—that the sum devoted in Ireland to 
the purposes of University education 
was by no means a large one. The sum 
contributed either by the State or from 
the Church Surplus Fund, under the 
Act of 1879, to University education 
certainly cannot be called large. The 
endowments provided for the purpose, 
even if you take into consideration the 
endowments of Trinity College, Dublin, 
are certainly by no means too large for 
this great and extensive work. We were 
anxious in what we did not to destroy, 
but to maintain and utilize everything 
we found that aided in giving University 
education, and to extend the system in 
order to remove the particular grievance 
to which I have alluded. Well, now, we 
found the Queen’s Colleges in existence 
as parts of the Queen’s University. 
While I was Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, it fell to my lot to appoint 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
condition of those Colleges, mainly, I 
think, with reference to the system of 
instruction pursued in them and the 
emoluments of the Professors. On that 
Commission I appointed Mr. Osborne 
Gordon, whose name will, I think, long 
be remembered in Oxford University, 
and also in connection with the Civil 
Service examinations, as that of a man 
of remarkable attainments and know- 
ledge of University education gene- 
rally. He was aided in this work by 
two other gentlemen—Professor Allman 
and Mr. Herbert Murray—who were well 
qualified to act with him. Their Re- 
port spoke highly of the work done in the 
Queen’s Colleges. Now, that wasan au- 
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thority which was to my mind of a very 
important character. We believed the 
Queen’s Colleges were doing a really 
good work in Ireland, and we endea- 
voured to sustain and to increase that 
work by passing the University Act, 1879; 
but now we have to look upon the sub- 
ject by the light of five years’ experience 
of that Act. In one point I am afraid 
it has done some harm to the Queen’s 
Colleges. I understand that the fact 
that students can obtain degrees without 
being members of those Colleges has 
deprived the Professors of those Col- 
leges of a very considerable amount of 
the attendance at their lectures which 
they formerly enjoyed, and that, there- 
fore, their emoluments have been dimi- 
nished. No doubt, that cannot tend to 
the efficiency of the Queen’s Colleges 
themselves, besides being a very great 
hardship to the existing Professors, who 
have done their work well. But another 
point appears to have come to light, and 
I confess it seems to me to be one of 
great importance. In considering the 
Act of 1879, I was very much influenced 
by the relationship which the University 
examinations in the old Queen’s Univer- 
sity system bore to the Queen’s Colleges. 
Those examinations were conducted by 
the Professors of the Queen’s Colleges 
themselves, and I confess I was a little 
suspicious of their standard. It did 
occur to me that it might be possible 
that in a University so very close, so to 
speak, as the Queen’s University was, 
the standard of a University degree 
might have been lowered, and that, in 
fact, the University would be a better 
instrument of education in Ireland if it 
were extended to other students, and 
included other examiners than those 
connected with the Queen’s Colleges. 
Now, if I am correctly informed—and I 
have listened attentively to what has 
been said this evening—my suspicions 
were not altogether ill-founded. It is 
remarkable that a College not directly 
endowed with any public money, indi- 
rectly only receiving so small an amount 
as the Catholic University of Dublin re- 
ceives, having to provide all its build- 
ings and apparatus, still should, in a 
fair competition in University education 
with the students of the Queen’s Col- 
leges, show such surprising results as 
have been stated to-night. The state- 
ment which has been made appeared to 
me almost to require some explanaticn ; 
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because I cannot understand how an in- 
stitution which, according to the Par- 
liamentary Returns that have been 
quoted, only possesses 104 students, 
should be able to secure so large a 
proportion of University degrees and 
honours as has been obtained by the stu- 
dents of the Catholic University Col- 
lege. It does seem to me as that the 
Catholic University College, being in 
the position I have described, has done 
better in these examinations than the 
Queen’s Colleges which it meets in 
competition. Of course, I am not refer- 
ring to Belfast College, which undoubt- 
edly has held its own; but I refer to 
the Colleges of Cork and Galway. This, 
to my mind, raises a very important and 
serious question, which I think even the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derry 
(Mr. Lewis), or anyone who approaches 
the question of University education 
from his point of view, must admit 
deserves every consideration. Is it, or 
is it not, the fact that the money 
this House votes for the purposes of 
University education in Ireland is ap- 
plied in the best manner possible at 
present? Now, I am bound to say that 
I find a difficulty in giving an answer 
to that question. I think it is one 
that requires the very serious and 
early attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; indeed, it seems to have, to 
some extent, received the attention of 
our Predecessors. In Jooking at the 
debate of last year I noticed that the 
Secretary to the Treasury, then the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney), laid great stress upon 
the Commission which had been ap- 
pointed by the Government in 1884 
to inquire into various points connected 
with the Colleges. He quoted the Refer- 
ences to this Commission. He said one 
of them was— 

‘1, What is the standard of education 
maintained at the Queen’s Colleges, or any of 
them ?”’ 

That, obviously, bears very much on 
the point I have alluded to. The other 
References were— 


“2. In what mode the honours and rewards 
are distributed in the three Colleges respectively, 
having regard to the numbers of the students, 
and the various branches of learning taught? 
3. To what extent, and with what results, do 
the students avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered by the Royal University ? 4. The 
question of the affiliation of these Colleges with 
the Royal University. Is there any active 
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and strong connection with the University ? 
Do any large number of students go from the 
= to the University ; and what are the 
fees charged to the students ?”’ 


A statement has been made—I think 
by the hon. Member who last spoke 
(Mr. Synan)—to the effect that students 
of the Queen’s Colleges, having failed 
in University competitions for prizes 
given under the Act of 1879, have 
actually been enabled to fall back on 
prizes of greater value in their own 
Colleges. I am bound to say that that 
does not seem to me a very satisfactory 
state of things. The Commission I have 
referred to was issued in the spring of 
1884, and the hon. Member for Liskeard, 
in alluding to it, stated that the Report 
would not be ready until the end of 
September or October last. He further 
said that when it was presented it would 
be the serious duty of the Irish Govern- 
ment to consider the Report in relation 
to the whole question. He promised, in 
fact, that the late Government would 
deal with the matter by the light of that 
Report. Why have they not done so ? I 


, take it, for the obvious reason—although 


I have not been able, owing to the 
multitudinous duties of my Office, tostudy 
the Report—that the Commissioners 
were so seriously divided amongst them- 
selves, that it could not be said they 
had made any Report at all; and, 
therefore, nothing was proposed beyond 
the renewal of the old Vote for the 
Queen’s Colleges. Now, I do not at 
all wish to express a definite opinion on 
this question. Indeed, I have not had 
time to study it; and I should be sorry 
to express a definite opinion on behalf 
of any of my Colleagues. But this, I 
think, I may venture to say—that we do 
not feel that the present position of it is 
satisfactory, and that we feel this to 
such an extent that it would be quite 
impossible for us to comply with the re- 
quest of the hon. Member for Limerick 
and other hon. Members, and try to deal 
with it by giving a Vote of £6,000 for a 
particular purpose. We could not do that. 
We think that a full examination of the 
whole question is necessary, in order to 
see whether we cannot settle it on a 
proper basis. The hon. Member for 
Londonderry has expressed the hope 
that we will not depart from the old lines 
on which the whole question has been 
dealt with. But what are they? The 
lines on which it has been dealt with 
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Education Act of 1878, and of the mea- 
sure of 1879, whereby it was decided 
that the State should pay for the results 
of secular education wherever given and 
however obtained, quite irrespective of 
the circumstance whether they were 
gained by private tuition, in a denomi- 
national College, or in a mixed College. 
Now, those are the principles the Go- 
vernment ought to maintain. After the 
disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Church of Ireland, surely no one 
will for a moment propose that the 
State should pay for religious education 
in Ireland. What it can do for secu- 
lar education it ought to do. Speaking 
here, as I have always done, as a be- 
liever in religious education, I will say 
that I do not think it is right in these 
days, when irreligion rather than the 
predominance of any particular form 
of religion is the: thing we have to 
dread, that the State should endeavour 
to discourage religious education. This, 
Sir, is all that I have to say to the 
Committee to-night. We shall con- 
tinue to regard this question on the 
spas ser I have laid down, with the 

ope and the wish to do something to 
make University education more gene- 
ral and widespread in Ireland; and if 
it should be our lot to hold Office next 
Session, to make some proposal which 
may deal in a satisfactory way with this 
most important matter. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he had listened 
with great satisfaction to the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It was his (Mr. 
Dawson’s) privilege to know something 
of the rule of the right hon. Gentleman 
in Ireland when he was Chief Secretary. 
He remembered that an impression had 
been fast gaining ground in the Corpo- 
ration, of which he (Mr. Dawson) had 
been a member, that the right hon. 
Baronet was about the first Chief Secre- 
tary who had thrown off the shackles 
and was acting for himself and accord- 
ing to his own instincts and belief. But 
since he had listened to the right hon. 
Baronet’s remarks that evening, he re- 
cognized, with still more hope and con- 
fidence, the ability with which he had 
discussed this question, and the sense of 
fairness and justice which had pervaded 
his observations. He (Mr. Dawson) was, 
furthermore, emboldened to believe that 
the subject of doing justice to the educa- 
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from the fact that another Member of 
the Government, a noble Lord, having 
himself, on a Commission over which he 
presided, became practically acquainted 
with the inequality and injustice of the 
endowments for education in that coun- 
try. Therefore it was that on all these 
grounds they approached this subject 
under the present Administration. They 
approached it with more confidence still, 
because when the right hon. Gentleman 
holding the position of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—a right hon. Gentleman 
holding the purse-strings in his hand— 
declared the sum which was pleaded for 
to be miserably small, the only conclusion 
they could arrive at was that he was pre- 
pared to do what was liberal and just in 
the cause of Irish education. The right 
hon. Gentleman had heard with as- 
tonishment the figures which had been 
put before him in regard to University 
College, whose specific and peculiarclaims 
the Irish Members were putting forward. 
He (Mr. Dawson) was informed that the 
figures quoted, startling as they were, 
still were perfectly true. There were only 
about 100 matriculated students on tke 
books of the University, and 80 from 
University College passed with honours 
in the Royal University examinution. 
On the subject of numbers, he might 
say, in passing, that the hon. Member 
for Derry (Mr. Lewis) had referred to 
the three Queen’s Colleges and their en- 
dowments—to Galway and its 400 stu- 
dents; but that was not the Catholic 
University for which hon. Members 
were pleading. They were pleading 
the cause of a University of one years’ 
existence; and they said that if it had 
100 students so distinguished in one 
year, if they were to multiply its oppor- 
tunities of usefulness, what would it not 
do in 30 years, which had been the 
period of the career of the Belfast Col- 
lego? But there was another reason 
why University College should be sup- 
ported. On what did the Royal Uni- 
versity depend? It could not depend 
on Galway College or on Cork College, 
because they had given it no aid what- 
ever. They had shown no ability, and 
had won no prizes, nor had they 
given the Examining Board the shadow 
of a claim to the University. What 
foundation was there for the Univer- 
sity? It was by University College that 
it had been known up to this—it was 
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by the distinction and success of this 
struggling University College that this 
beau-ideal of the right kon. Gentleman 
had any existence at all. If for nothing 
but the sustainment of the Royal Uni- 
versity, with which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was so much identified, the right 
hon. Gentleman ought not to put off this 
ad interim appeal the Irish Members 
were making on behalf of this Univer- 
sity College. It was impossible to settle 
the whole question that Session; but if 
they let this College drop, the Univer- 
sity would drop for want of students; 
therefore he (Mr. Dawson) hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would reconsider 
the matter, as he had had the courage 
in Ireland to reconsider points which 
were brought before him. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derry had 
referred to the number of students in 
the Belfast and Galway Colleges which, 
as the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton} had shown, had run down with 
such rapidity in the honour list. Well, 
in these Queen’s Colleges the cost to the 
State for the students who took honours 
at the University was £500 a-piece. In 
the University College the cost was £40 
a-piece. But they did not think, nor 
did the promoters of this scheme believe, 
that in giving this ad interim sustainment 
of a few thousands of pounds a-year the 
University Question in Ireland would be 
settled. He believed his hon. Friend 
the Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) had left some gaps in his 
history of University education in Ire- 
land; and he (Mr. Dawson) would call 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to what his own Government had 
proposed in the scheme of Lord Mayo, 
which was, perhaps, the only intelligible 
scheme ever proposed for the settlement 
of the question of University education 
in Ireland. He would not say what 
had made Lord Mayo’s scheme decline 
—whether it was the hesitation of the 
Catholic Bishops to accept it, or the pre- 
cipitancy with which the Government 
took itup. There was Trinity College 
with its endowments, arising from land 
andother sources, amounting to £110,000 
a-year; and Mr. Butt’s proposal was to 
establish a Catholic College which should 
be a College of the University of Dublin, 
to call it St. Patrick’s College, and to 
give it a separate endowment. The 
only argument used against that solution 
of the University Question was that the 
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students of St. Patrick’s College would 
turn in in such numbers that they would 
soon swamp the University. He was 
astonished to hear the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer talk about one examination 
and one central authority. There was 
nothing more fatal to literature and 
learning than one State machine, which 
moulded into one mould the genius and 
learning of the country. Take the ex- 
ample of Germany and France. Ger- 
many, which had succeeded in every 
réle it had played for the last 20 years, 
had 87 Universities; but in France there 
was but one huge State machine, and 
the result was most disastrous to the 
learning of the country. In Scotland 
there were four or five Universities, and 
in England there were many Univer- 
sities. It was in Ireland alone that an 
attempt was to be made to diminish the 
number of Universities, and to approve 
a State machine like the Examining 
Board of the Royal University. The 
Irish people were not prepared to lose 
the traditions of University history; they 
were not prepared to give up their great 
scheme of a Catholic University for 
Catholic students; but they did fear 
that this long postponement of justice 
would be fatal to higher education in 
their country. They wanted the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to sustain this distinguished 
University College as a means of pre- 
serving the traditions of University life 
amongst Catholics. If this University 
College was shut up, the idea of a Uni- 
versity and an academical life would be 
entirely removed from Ireland. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would dis- 
play on this question what he had dis- 
played in former times on Irish ques- 
tions—namely, his own independence of 
character, and that he would give the 
small sum asked by this University Col- 
lege. University College in Dublin was 
supported, as had been said, by an Order 
who were themselves losing £2,000 
a-year out of their own funds in trying 
to hold their own in this unequal 
struggle. Could they continue to do 
that? If they could not the doors of the 
College would be shut, and the distin- 
guished students of the Royal Univer- 
sity would cease to exist. He hardly 
thought the right hon. Genlteman ap- 
preciated the urgency of this question. 
The University Question might be 
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existence of this College was a matter of 
the moment. He was sure the noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill), who 
had taken great interest in the education 
question in Ireland, who had himself 
pointed out the inequality of the endow- 
ments, would support the appeal now 
made to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer not to put off any longer the settle- 
ment of this subject, because delay 
would be fatal to a College whose dis- 
tinctions the right hon. Gentleman had 
confessed, and whose inadequate re- 
sources he had remarked upon. 

Mr. P. J. POWER said, that hon. 
Members who sat near him had listened 
to some of the observations which fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with satis- 
faction. At the same time, they heard 
the latter part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech with some feelings of 
regret. It had been pointed out by 
Irish Members that this was a matter of 
life or death as far as one struggling 
College was concerned, and they thought 
they had very good grounds for making 
this claim on the Government. The 
broad issues of the case must be borne 
in mind in coming to a conclusion on a 
matter of this kind. Broadly speaking, 
the Catholics of Ireland numbered about 
four-fifths of the entire population ; and 
though vast sums of money were spent 
on education— primary, intermediate, 
and higher—it must surprise hon. Mem- 
bers to hear that four-fifths of the 
people of Ireland received only about 
one-fortieth of the sum granted to the 
Universities. In fact, if they were to 
reckon the interest on the money in- 
vested in buildings, museums, and so 
forth, it would be found that the figure 
he had quoted was, if anything, under 
the mark, and that the Catholics of Ire- 
land did not receive more than one- 
sixtieth part of the sum granted by the 
English Government to University edu- 
cation in Ireland. It was said the 
Catholics received a certain amount of 
endowment in connection with this Uni- 
versity College; but if the matter were 
investigated, it would be found that the 
sum, paltry as it was, was given in the 
most inconvenient way in which it could 
be given, and that placing certain 
Fellows at the service of the University 
College was not, in some respects, a 


wise way of indirectly endowing the | 
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dropped for a later period ; but the | College. 
| had this advantage on their side—the 
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Queen’s Colleges, for instance—that, be- 
sides very large endowments for educa- 
tional purposes, they had a grant of 
£1,500 a-year to be distributed in 
honours and prizes to students who 
availed themselves of the services of 
those Colleges; whereas the University 
College had none of these inducements. 
But much as the Catholics of Ireland 
had to contend against in these matters 
—bearing in mind the way in which the 
Catholics of Ireland were handicapped 
—it must be conceded that the results, as 
tested by the Royal University, ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectation of 
even Catholics themselves. It would be 
seen by the figures quoted by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) that the University College had 
obtained more distinctions in classics 
and in modern languages than three 
Queen’s Colleges put together had ob- 
tained. These facts in themselves spoke 
something for the efficiency of the Uni- 
versity College for which this claim 
was made. No Member of the Irish 
Party had contended that the Queen’s 
College in Belfast was a failure. That 
College was, undoubtedly, a success ; 
but the reason of its success was worthy 
of notice; it was a success because it 
met the views of the people amongst 
whom it was situated, and was in accord 
with the opinions of a majority, or of a 
very considerable portion, at least, of 
the people of Ulster. The conditions of 
the Queen’s Colleges at Cork and Gal- 
way were due to the fact that the Col- 
leges were at complete variance with 
the majority of the people of the Pro- 
vinces in which they were situated. It 
was all very well for the Government to 
say that they were offering the Irish 
Catholics a system of education, and 
that it was their own fault if they re- 
fused to avail themselves of it. The 
Catholics of Ireland ought to be the 
best judges on the matter, and it made 
very little difference to them whether 
the Government offered them no Uni- 
versity system, or offered them a system 
of University training which they 
honestly believed they could not avail 
themselves of. On that point it would 
be well to bear in mind that the Catholics 
of Ireland disapproved so much of the 
system that was placed at their disposal 
that, in the course of the last 30 years, 
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they had subscribed abont £250,000 to 
provide themselves with University edu- 
cation. It might be a very expensive 
operation; but, at the same time, they 
might gather from the fact what the 
views of the Catholics were on the sub- 
ject, and what great sacrifices they were 
prepared to make in order to obtain for 
their children a proper system of educa- 
tion. They asked no more than fair 
play in the matter, and he thought that 
the results attending the Intermediate 
Education Act, with which the name of 
the right hon. Gentleman was so honour- 
ably connected, were enough to show 
that if the Government supplied them 
with a proper system of higher educa- 
tion large numbers would be found 
ready to avail themselves of it. Handi- 
capped as the Catholics of Ireland were 
in intermediate educational matters, it 
was gratifying to know that they had 
been able to obtain 60 per cent of the 
exhibitions awarded under the Inter- 
mediate Education Act. Though he 
might thereby transgress somewhat upon 
the subject under consideration, he would 
ask the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the way in which the Intermediate 
Education Board was treating the matter 
of intermediate education. They were 
starving the funds, and endeavouring to 
keep people from availing themselves of 
the advantages of the system. The 
prizes were greatly reduced ; in many in- 
stances the Board had refused to give 
the prizes earned by the students. He 
might mention one instance which came 
under his immediate attention not long 
since, of a poor boy who studied hard 
in school, and presented himself for the 
intermediate examination, under the im- 
pression that if he obtained a certain 
number of marks he would receive a 
silver medal. He worked day and night; 
his parents, who were poor, provided 
him with what books they could; and 
he did obtain the marks which entitled 
him to a silver medal. He was in- 
formed, however, by the Intermediate 
Education Board that, though he had 
obtained the necessary marks to entitle 
him to a medal, the Government were 
not in a position to give one to him. 
The unfortunate lad would have re- 
mained without his silver medal had it 
not been that the Mayor of Waterford 
put his hand in his pocket and provided 
what in honour the Intermediate Board 
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were bound to provide. He (Mr. P. J. 
Power) mentioned this en passant, so that 
the Government might instruct those 
who were responsible for this state of 
things to see that such scandals—he 
could call them nothing else—were not 
repeated, at any rate, during the Tory 
régime. A great deal had been said as 
to denominational education in Ireland, 
and it had been stated that the Govern- 
ment could not approve of such a system. 
But he maintained that the very fact of 
Trinity College existing as it did was, 
to a certain extent, an answer to that 
argument. It could not be conceded 
that Trinity College was not worked, to 
some extent, on denominational lines. 
The College for which he and his hon. 
Friends now made a claim for help was 
open, as far it could be, to people of all 
political and religious opinions. It was 
competent for anyone to avail them- 
selves of its services, and still, at the 
same time, not be actual students of the 
University College. But Trinity Col- 
lege, which had an enormous grant of 
about £60,000 a-year, leaving out of 
the calculation the interest of money 
sunk in permanent buildings and in 
museums, and the like, was, to a cer- 
tain extent, carried out on the very 
lines to which he understood the Go- 
vernment objected ; and, consequently, 
the objection of the Government to the 
College for which a claim was now 
made did not hold good. This was to 
be considered also in comparing the 
results—that it was only in those mat- 
ters where money was needed that the 
University College was at all inferior or 
deficient to the Belfast Queen’s College. 
He would remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that this was a question of the highest 
importance. ‘The body at present con- 
ducting this University College was not 
in a position to incur any further loss. 
It had conducted the College at a consi- 
derable loss for the last two years, and 
could not afford to lose anything more 
by the transaction. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would accede to what he 
(Mr. P. J. Power) thought the very 
modest proposal of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy), he would be able to make 
an institution which could be availed of 
to a considerable extent in the scheme 
which it was hoped the present Govern- 
ment would be able to bring forward in 
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regard to University education. In con- 
clusion, he might say that, on this as on 
many other questions, the policy of his 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) had been fully justi- 
fied. It might be in the recollection of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that, when a 
measure on this subject was introduced 
at the fag-end of a Session, that hon. 
Gentleman opposed it, regarding it as a 
mere stop-gap Bill, which, in fact, 
would seriously impede the final settle- 
ment of this important matter. The 
hon. Gentleman was then, as on many 
other occasions, jeered at. It was said 
the hon. Gentleman was unwise in his 
opposition ; but events had justified the 
course he then took. It was quite clear 
that, if that measure had been left un- 
passed, a much more satisfactory Bill 
would have been passed before this. 
There was no doubt that there were 
difficulties in the way of the Go- 
vernment dealing now with the broad 
question of University education. At 
that period of the Session it was quite 
impossible for them to bring in a Bill 
dealing satisfactorily with that, perhaps 
one of the greatest subjects which could 
engage the attention of any Govern- 
ment. On this Education Question the 
English Government owed the people of 
Ireland a considerable debt; indeed, 
nothing demonstrated so much their in- 
competence to deal with Irish subjects 
as the manner in which the people of 
Ireland had been treated in regard to 
education. It was impossible, as he 
had said, that the Government should 
be able to make up their minds now to 
bring forward a really comprehensive 
measure on the subject; but he cer- 
tainly thought that a Government which 
had shown itself so deeply interested in 
Irish educational matters as the present 
would be able to grant the request made 
by the hon. Member for Longford, and 
endeavour to maintain what was really 
a very valuable educational institution. 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) asked for information on one 
or two points which he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) thought he could supply. The 
right hon. Gentleman asked how it was 
that, with so small a number of students 
as the University College, the students 
were able to gain so many honours? 
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The explanation was this—that students 
going up to the first and second Uni- 
versity examinations were allowed to 
take honours in more than one subject ; 
and, accordingly, one student might 
take honours in Latin, in classics, and 
in modern languages. Of course, that 
did not apply to the M.A. examination, 
in which a student could only take one 
honour. It would be seen, therefore, 
that there might be more honours than 
students. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man said the statement was made that 
students failing to get honours in the 
Belfast College went down to Cork and 
Galway. On that subject the right hon. 
Gentleman could be supplied with all 
the facts, so as to bring the matter 
clearly to his mind. He (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) could speak with regard to 
the Queen’s Colleges, because he was 
a student for several years at the Queen’s 
College, Galway. Now, what took place? 
The examination in Belfast for scholar- 
ships took place, he believed, in October. 
In Belfast it was more difficult to get 
prizes than in Cork or Galway, because 
there was such a large number of stu- 
dents there in proportion to the number 
of prizes. The student who failed to get a 
prize in the October examination in Bel- 
fast came down to Galway, where.the 
examinations did not take place until 
December, and was often able to get a 
scholarship there. He could speak with 
a certain amount of feeling on the sub- 
ject. After he got his B.A. degree he 
went in for the senior scholarship. He 
found that he was not merely opposed 
by his own fellow-students, but by a 
gentleman who had never studied a 
single day or hour in the Galway Col- 
lege, but who had come down from Bel- 
fast, simply for the purpose of wresting 
from Galway a prize which really be- 
longed to Galway. Upon the question 
of University education, he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had made as satisfactory a reply as 
anybody could reasonably expect him to 
make. The right hon. Gentleman went 
so far as to admit that the Irish Mem- 
bers had made out their case; that the 
Queen’s Colleges did not give the State 
money’s worth; and he went on to say, 
on behalf of himself and his Colleagues, 
that after they had inquired into the 
question, and examined all the facts, 
they would, if they were in a position, 
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find the means of remedying the griev- 
ance. Now, he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
spoke upon this question in a somewhat 
different spirit to some of his hon. Friends 
around him. He was for four years in 
the Queen’s College, Galway, and he 
always wished to speak with the greatest 
regard and respect of the Professors and 
other officials of that College. Many of 
them were his persona! friends, and cer- 
tainly all of them were men of distine- 
tion. What he and others did was to 
find fault not with the men, but with 
the system which the men were com- 
pelled to administer. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
made allusion to the disproportion be- 
tween the number of prizes and the 
number of students, and he more than 
implied tha tthe State was not getting 
its money’s worth. He (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman had the advantage of 
hearing a quotation which was made by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) from something Pro- 
fessor Peabody had written. Professor 
Peabody had said— 

= « What shall we say of 30 scholarships in the 
Queen’s College, Cork, available for distribution 
last session amongst 36 students, and of 36 
scholarships in the Queen’s College, Galway, 
available for distribution amongst 45 students ?”’ 


Now, there was just one point more, and 
upon it he would ask for the attention 
for one moment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who might have to deal with this ques- 
tion. As a Galway Member, and asa 
Connaught Member, he did not desire 
the Queen’s College in Galway to be 
suppressed as a College; but they de- 
manded that its character should be 
changed. They wanted it to be main- 
tained as a College, and to be incorpo- 
rated with the University College. He 
would tell the right hon. Gentleman 
why ; because it was of the highest im- 
portance that University education in 
Ireland should be brought down to the 
doors and to the homes of the poorer 
classes of the people. Any treatment of 
the University Question in Ireland must 
start on the principle that University 
education should take the form of local 
Colleges. To ask the sons of the lower 
classes to go to Dublin for their Uni- 
versity education was as bad as asking 
them to go to Paris, to London, or to 
Calcutta. He knew several boys in 
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Galway, sons of very poor parents, who 
would never have been able to have got 
University education if they had had to 
goeven 30 miles out of Galway, because 
their people were too poor to bear the 
expense. He knew of onecase in point, 
of a boy whose mother was in a very 
poor state—indeed, he believed she was 
a laundress, and it was perfectly certain 
that she could not afford to send him 
away to obtain a University training. 
But by the fact that he was not obliged 
to go away from home, he was able to 
join the College, and was able, instead 
of being a mechanic, which in all pro- 
bability he would have been, he was able 
to join the honourable and lucrative pro- 
fession of a medical man. The Town 
Commissioners of Galway had passed a 
very strong resolution in favour of the 
retention of the Queen’s College there ; 
but he thought he had already made 
himself clear upon that point. Hecon- 
tended, however, that they were now in 
a condition to demand justice for all 
classes of the Irish people. 

Mr. MARUM said, that while fully 
agreeing with what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor), as to the necessity of follow- 
ing the principle of having local Colleges, 
promised the Committee that he would 
not travel over a single point which had 
already been dealt with. He wished to 
point out, however, that, in addition to 
the Catholic Colleges which had been 
mentioned, there were a dozen diocesan 
Colleges which were deserving of con- 
sideration, and which he hoped would not 
be overlooked. At thesame time hedid 
not want these Colleges to stand in the 
way of an increase of the grant to the 
University College, Dublin. He hap- 
pened to know that the Jesuit Fathers 
were spending a large amount of money 
now on University education out of their 
own pockets, simply in the hope that they 
would eventually obtain the grant. 

Mr. GRAY said, that the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) was, in one sense, satisfactory ; 
but in another it was extremely disap- 
pointing. The right hon. Gentleman 
had given them to understand that some- 
thing must be done in this matter, and 
that the Catholics of Ireland had a solid 
ground of complaint; that was satis- 
factory. It was exactly 19 years since 
the Conservative Government of the day, 
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through Lord Mayo, recognized that the 
Catholics of Ireland had a solid ground 
of complaint, and made an effort to 
remedy it ; but here they were, 19 years 
afterwards, pleading for that justice so 
loug recognized as due, and so long de- 
nied them. The right hon. Gentleman 
would recognize that none cf those who 
had spoken from the Irish side of the 
House had been so unreasonable as to 
ask that he should come down at that 
time of the Session, having been in 
Office for only a short time, with a cut- 
and-dry scheme to settle a great ques- 
tion which had puzzled so many Govern- 
ments. But it certainly was extra- 
ordinary that, recognizing, as he did, 
so fully the grievance, and in view of 
the Report of the Queen’s College Com- 
mission, which had exposed so tho- 
roughly the utter failure of two out of 
the three Colleges, he yet came down to 
the House to ask it to pass a large 
money Vote in support of these institu- 
tions, which were confessedly failures, 
and at the same time brought himself to 
refuse a grant of temporary assistance 
to the maintenance of an institution 
which might prove to be eventually the 
nucleus of an arrangement of the 
greatest advantage to the Catholics of 
Ireland. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether his refusal of this 
grant arose from any fear of an anti- 
Popery cry in the North of Ireland, or 
of England, at the General Election? If 
that were his fear, he (Mr. Gray) did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman 
should be deterred from doing justice 
by any such apprehension, because those 
Colleges were already recognized by the 
State, and enjoyed a small amount of 
State endowment. It was scarcely rea- 
sonable of the right hon. Gentleman to 
expect that the Irish people would rest 
satisfied with his assurance that he 
would consider the question, whilst, at 
the same time, he asked them to vote 
money for other institutions which were 
being kept up with a view of strangling 
and destroying Catholic higher educa- 
tion in Ireland. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were acting bond fide, he (Mr. 
Gray) would say that he would not ask 
them to vote the money for the Queen’s 
Colleges until he had an opportunity of 
considering the other matter; but if he 
were determined to do nothing what- 
ever now, either as a temporary or as a 
permanent arrangement, he must only 
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expect that the Irish Party would use 
such action as was open to them to pro- 
test in the most effective manner possible 
against the present system. The right 
hon. Gentleman had thrown out some- 
thing in the nature of a hint of the 
lines on which he contemplated dealing 
with the question if it came to his lot to 
propose a settlement of it. He (Mr. 
Gray) would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man to kindly elucidate that portion of 
his speech a little more. He under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that he contemplated seeking a solution 
of the Irish University Question on the 
lines of the Intermediate Education 
Act; but he (Mr. Gray) would venture 
to tell the right hon. Gentleman, if he 
had that in contemplation, the failure of 
his Government to settle the Irish Edu- 
cation Question would be at least as 
great as the failure of any of their Pre- 
decessors. The Irish people were de- 
termined in this matter that they would 
have absolute equality, no more and no 
less; and any settlement based upon the 
lines of the Intermediate Education Act 
would not create that equality, unless it 
were accompanied by the complete dis- 
endowment of existing institutions, not 
merely as prize-giving bodies, but as 
teaching institutions. He, for one, would 
be sorry to see all the educational en- 
dowments for higher teaching bodies 
taken away, and all the emoluments 
given for prizes. Most strong objec- 
tions could be urged against that course; 
but if Trinity College was to be left 
with a large endowment as a teaching 
body, and the Queen’s Colleges were to 
have endowments as teaching bodies, it 
was simply absurd for the right hon. 
Gentleman to dream that any settlement 
could be accepted by the lrish people 
which would merely throw open prizes 
to be competed for by the Irish Ca- 
tholics, if no assistance was to be given 
them to prepare them to compete for 
those prizes. The Royal University gave 
a certain number of prizes already; but 
their objection was that while Trinity 
College was endowed for Protestants, 
and the Queen’s Colleges for those who 
had no particular care about the com- 
bination of religion with education, the 
institution which alone commanded the 
confidence of the vast majority of the 
Irish people was left unendowed, and 
entered into the competition heavily 
handicapped. He asked the right hon. 
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Gentleman if he considered that any 
settlement or scheme based upon such 
lines as that could be satisfactory; and 
he would warn him again that if such a 
scheme, or anything approaching it, 
were to be propounded next year or the 
year afterwards, it could only be met by 
the most determined resistance by the 
Irish Members of that House. He did 
not wish to follow the able arguments of 
hon. Members on those Benches who 
had spoken on the matter, because for 
him to attempt to repeat them would be 
only to weaken their force. It appeared 
to him, however, that the great Liberal 
Party had taken no interest in this dis- 
cussion, and that during part of it all 
the Liberal Benches above the Gang- 
way had been entirely empty. They 
ceased to take any interest in the ques- 
tion since they had changed sides in that 
House. The Front Opposition Benches 
had been entirely empty, and no Mem- 
ber of the late Government had taken 
any notice of this debate, nor any in- 
terest in the proceedings whatever. 
They seemed to think that their interest 
in this matter had gone with their giving 
up Office. Now, the present Government 
could exercise their earnest consideration 
on this matter, and they would win the 
gratitude of the majority of the Irish 
people; but if they thought they could 
deal with it in the patehwork manner of 
giving a few more prizes, and throwing 
them open to Catholics, they were very 
much mistaken. The people of Ireland 
were now sufficiently organized, and 
next Session would be sufficiently re- 
presented in that House, to insist that 
they should have absolute and complete 
equality, either by levelling up or level- 
ling down. He would earnestly recom- 
mend to the right hon. Gentleman that, 
before he committed himself to any 
scheme, he would recognize that one 
fact—they would have no half-measure 
in this matter; they were determined 
to have absolute equality. He himself 
was in favour of levelling up; but if 
levelling up was not possible they 
should have levelling down. He hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Sir William Hart 
Dyke) would be able to give them some 
better assurance than the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had done. 

Mr. MELDON said, he regretted that 
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Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who had admitted that the case 
stated by the Irish Members that even- 
ing had been proved, but had held that 
the State did not get the full results for 
the amount of money that was given. 
Then, having made that admission in 
support of the case for the Irish Mem- 
bers, the right hon. Gentleman declined 
to go any further, and distinctly refused 
to do anything at present. Now, he (Mr. 
Meldon) did not approve of that ‘ Live 
horse and get grass” policy at all. The 
Queen’s Colleges were a direct blow at 
the religion of the country that could 
not be justified, as they had been forced 
upon the country, against the wishes of 
the great majority of the people. He 
wished to put it to the Government that 
in the interests of education itself it was 
all-important that some additional help 
ought to be given to an institution which 
it was admitted had, from the slenderest 
resources, conferred the greatest benefit 
on Ireland. He referred to the institu- 
tion in Stephen’s Green. It had been 
conferring the greatest benefits on the 
country for the last 30 years, and for the 
last few years it had been kept alive 
upon resources which he thought it was 
to the disgrace of that House to allow 
without making some return. What 
would be their position if this institu- 
tion had to close because they had not 
enough funds to carry it on? Some- 
thing ought to be done to enable it to 
go on in the same road on which it had 
been going since 1879. It seemed to 
him that the present Government had 
not been able to make up their minds 
whether they ought to allow them some 
temporary relief or not. It was all very 
well to throw all the blame on the late 
Government; but they must remember 
that the present Government had come 
into Office on their own Motion, and it 
would not do for them to do nothing and 
throw all the blame on their Prede- 
cessors. It was an exceedingly small 
matter for the Government, who had had 
ample time to consider it, and the excuse 
that they had not been in power suffi- 
ciently long had no weight in it. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, he would say to 
the present Government that even al- 
though they might not be able to deal 
with the general question thoroughly at 
present, it would be very desirable if they 
could see their way to the settlement of 
the question of the Catholic University 
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College in Dublin. That College had 
done a great deal of good work ; and al- 
though working under considerable dif- 
ficulties, it had, by sacrifices on the part 
of the people of Ireland, been able to 
live on to the present day. Now, what 
they asked was that an ad interim grant 
should be given to the University Col- 
lege, and he did not consider that that 
was an unreasonable demand, seeing 
that it had done more educational work 
than two of the other Colleges— namely, 
the Queen’s Colleges of Cork and Gal- 
way. It had done more work of an 
educational character than two of the 
Colleges that they were asked that night 
to vote money to support. He confessed 
he could not see on what ground the 
Government could ask them to continue 
the Vote for the Queen’s Colleges when 
they would do nothing to assist the only 
Catholic College in Ireland. With re- 
gard to the ultimate solution of this ques- 
tion, he was very much in favour of its 
being based upon the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor). It was far better, in his opi- 
nion, that University education in Ire- 
land should be spread as far as possible 
over the whole country, because if the 
Colleges were concentrated in two or 
three of the large towns, the poorer 
classes, who could not afford to send 
their sons to distant places of education, 
would be practically excluded from the 
benefits they might otherwise receive. 
In the country where University educa- 
tion had been most satisfactory, he al- 
luded to Germany, the system pursued 
had been to spread over the entire coun- 
try a great number of small local Col- 
leges ; and even in Russia the same plan 
was being adopted, so that University 
education was open to the very poorest 
class of the community. Russia was a 
country which was generally considered 
to be tremendously backward in its sys- 
tem of education ; and yet, even there, 
the opportunity was afforded to all classes 
of the people, to those of very small 
means as well as to the rich, to obtain a 
Collegiate education. What was now 
asked was that something like the same 
advantages should be given to the people 
of Ireland. They required that Collegiate 
education should be widened as much as 
possible in that country, so that those 
who might desire the advantages of a 
higher education should not be debarred 
from obtaining it by the cost of sending 
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their sons to places far away from the 
localities in which they resided. By con- 
centrating the Colleges in a few of the 
larger towns they would thereby shut 
out the poorer classes living in the 
epee districts, all of whom ought to 
e able to share in the educational en- 
dowments of the country. As a Western 
man—as a Connaught man—he felt very 
strongly on this point. There seemed 
to be an idea in certain quarters that 
the Collegiate institutions should be con- 
centrated in Ulster, Leinster, and Mun- 
ster. To that suggestion he, for one, 
was very strongly opposed, and he 
warned the Committee that any proposi- 
tion of that kind would meet with strong 
opposition from the Connaught Mem- 
bers in that House. They desired that 
whatever scheme of Collegiate Uni- 
versity education might be adopted 
hereafter they, in Connaught, should 
have the advantage of a local educa- 
tional institution by the maintenance of 
the Galway College, not under present 
conditions, because under them it was 
quite useless, but under such conditions 
as would enable the Catholic people of 
Connaught to go to the Oollege and 
profit by it. They wanted that College 
to be maintained, so that the people of 
that Province, who were the poorest 
people in Ireland, might be enabled to 
avail themselves of the advantages of the 
University education of the country. 
Mr. O’BRIEN said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare (Mr. Mel- 
don) had possessed considerable in- 
fluence with the late Government; but 
it did not appear that that influence had 
rendered any service to the Irish people 
as far as the question of University edu- 
cation was concerned. At the same time, 
he must confess that he (Mr. O’Brien) 
was somewhat disappointed at finding 
that the Members of the present Ad- 
ministration were not able to see their 
way to offering some concession to the 
universal chorus of Irish opinion as ex- 
pressed from those Benches in reference 
to the somewhat vague, although he be- 
lieved he might say enlightened and 
large-minded, observations which had 
been made that evening by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The right hon. Gentleman 
had, he thought, plainly confessed that 
the Queen’s Colleges, with the exception 
of the Belfast College, however good or 
bad their condition might have originally 
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been, had failed in achieving the pur- 
pose for which they were designed, just 
as the Disestablished Church had failed, 
and just as every other institution of a 
distasteful eharacter that the English 
Government might attempt to acclima- 
tize among the irish people was bound 
to fail. It was universally admitted that 
those Colleges had not donethe work they 
were intended todo; while, on the other 
hand, it was also generally admitted that 
the Catholic University College of Dub- 
lin had produced what the right hon. 
Gentleman had rightly called “ surpris- 
ing results.”” No attempt had been made 
to defend the Vote the Committee was 
now asked to pass for these Queen’s 
Colleges; and not the slightest attempt 
had been made to show that they had 
accomplished successful work in return 
for the money that had been granted by 
Parliament. It seemed to him that if 
they were asked to vote money under 
such an unsatisfactory state of af- 
fairs for further expenditure on the 
Queen’s Colleges, the least they could 
expect from the Government was that 
it should extend a helping hand to 
an institution which had done far bet- 
ter work, and which to his mind had 
produced the only good effect which the 
Royal University had as yet achieved, 
in having shown that, at all events, the 
ability lay on the Catholic side, while 
the endowments were, unfortunately, al- 
ways on the other. It was utterly im- 
possible to defend a state of things 
which gave vast endowments for pur- 
poses of purely secular education, of 
which at least four-fifths of the Irish 
people were unable to avail themselves 
without wounding their religious feel- 
ings and self-respect. The statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman, al- 
though in one respect encouraging, left 
the matter in an exceedingly unsatisfac- 
tory condition ; and he trusted that even 
yet, before the debate was brought to a 
close, some Member of the Government 
would make a satisfactory reply to the 
vbservations of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) with re- 
ference to the scheme of University re- 
form which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
foreshadowed that evening. It was 
utterly impossible that the Catholics of 
Ireland should accept as a satisfactory 
arrangement any proposal based on the 
same principle as the Intermediate Edu- 
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cation Act, or any scheme which merely 
promised to offer further educational 
prizes. Equality, absolute equality, 
in matters of higher education the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland were determined to 
have; and he trusted that either now, 
or, at any rate, in the next Session of 
Parliament, if the present Government 
should continue to hold Office, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would make up his mind to 
give up, boldly and once for all, this 
experiment of the Queen's Colleges, and 
to offer the Irish people a really Na- 
tional University, with endowments pro- 
portioned to the different creeds of the 
country, so that all parties could share 
in the education it would afford. 

Mr. DEASY said, he had to com- 
plain that the standard of education in 
the Queen’s College, Cork, was exceed- 
ingly low, and that the College produced 
very few graduates besides medical men. 
At the same time, however, the College 
had, in one sense, been a comparative 
success ; and the people of that part of 
Ireland would sacrifice a great deal be- 
fore giving up that establishment. Still, 
he urged it was absolutely necessary 
that the entire management of that in- 
stitution should be changed, so that 
other advantages beyond the practice of 
medicine might be offered to the gra- 
duates. The inferiority of the presi 
of education in that College had been 
demonstrated over and over again. He 
remembered a debate which took place 
on this question of University education 
last Session, and on that occasion statis- 
ties were adduced by hon. Members on 
those Benches which tended to show 
that the standard of education given in 
the Queen’s College, Cork, was much 
lower than that of almost any similar 
institution in Ireland. Any young man, 
not having the slightest knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, or French, might, in the 
course of five or six weeks, cram up to 
pass an examination in that College, and 
so scramble through, and obtain a de- 
gree very often in Edinburgh that would 
enable him afterwards to practise as a 
doctor of medicine on the credulity of 
the people. The people of the Cork 
district had not the slightest confidence 
in the existing management of Queen’s 
College, Cork. The Catholics who 
went there made use of the College 
because there was no other for them 
to go to, The Corporation of Cork 
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last year passed a resolution to the 
effect that the management of the Ool- 
lege ought to be changed altogether, 
and that it should be placed in entirely 
different hands, so that it might be de- 
voted to the education of the Catholic 
population. It might be said that that 
would be an injustice to the Protestants 
of Munster; but that was not the fact, 
because the Protestants residing in that 
part of the country were, for the most 
part, in a position that would enable 
them to send their sons to the Univer- 
sity at Dublin, whereas the Catholic 
population were for the most part ex- 
tremely poor. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
imagined that the people of Ireland 
would be satisfied with the maintenance 
of the Queen’s Colleges in their present 
state, and would not demand that they 
should be placed at the disposal of the 
Catholic population in a manner very 
different to that in which the funds 
were at present expended, he was mak- 
ing a great and grievous mistake. The 
people of the South of Ireland, who 
ought to be able to avail themselves of 
the College at Cork, were mainly Catho- 
lies; and if they had any other place to 
send their sons to, they would not send 
them to the Queen’s College, where the 
education given was merely of a secular 
character. He trusted that in any 
scheme Her Majesty’s Government 
might bring forward for the purpose of 
re-adjusting this question of Frish Uni- 
versity education they would have re- 
gard to the fact that the Cork Queen’s 
College was in every way admirably 
equipped for carrying out the work it 
ought to do, as far as buildings and 
general appliances were concerned, and 
that it would be a great mistake to abo- 
lish it as an educational establishment, 
while it would be an equal mistake to 
continue its present management. In 
order to satisfy the desires of the Irish 
people on this point, there ought to be 
at least two or three Colleges entirely 
under Catholic control. The Queen’s 
College, Belfast, they would gladly hand 
over entirely to the Protestants; but 
they certainly did demand, and would 
continue to demand until the question 
was settled to their satisfaction, that 
they should have fair play in this 
matter. Fair play was all they asked, 
and he very much regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
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the Hxochequer had not given a more 
satisfactory response to the representa. 
tions of the Irish Members. He was 
glad, however, that they had now an 
undertaking on the part of the Govern- 
ment that the question should receive 
their best attention during the autumn; 
and he hoped the Government would be 
in a position, if they should retain Office 
during the next Parliament, to offer 
better terms than were now accorded to 
the Irish people. He was sorry the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon), who had taken the part 
of the late Government, had not used 
any of his influence with that Govern- 
ment for the purpose of procuring a 
proper adjustment of this question. It 
would have been a matter of the very 
slightest possible difficulty for the late 
Government, with its majority of 120 or 
130, to have settled the question in any 
way they might have desired. They 
knew very well what were the wishes 
and aspirations of the Irish people; 
they knew what it was that the Irish 
Hierarchy demanded ; and they might 
have brought in and passed a measure 
that would have satisfactorily met those 
requirements, if they had been so dis- 
posed. It was possible that this ques- 
tion would be made one of the war cries 
of the Liberal Party at the approaching 
General Election, and the constituencies 
might be asked to give them their sup- 
port on the pledge that the question of 
University education in Ireland would 
be settled by them in accordance with 
the wishes and desires of the Irish 
people. If any such cry should be raised 
by the Liberal Party, he, for one, should 
decline to believe them. He should 
very much prefer to trust even to the 
partial promise the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had given that evening, than 
to place confidence in the most explicit 
statements that could be made by any 
of the Gentlemen occupying seats on 
the Front Opposition Bench. And with 
regard to what had fallen from the hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare, he 
(Mr. Deasy) was convinced that, in 
spite of the anxiety of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to obtain a settle- 
ment of this question, he would be un- 
able to make his views prevail should 
the late Government again assume Office, 
unless the Irish.Members were returned 
with sufficient strength to insure ac- 
quiescence in their demands. Before 
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concluding his remarks, he must express 
a hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
his Colleagues would duly consider the 

ition of the Cork Queen’s College be- 
‘ore the whole question should be de- 
cided. He ought to bear in mind that 
the people of Cork were willing to make 
almost any sacrifice for the purpose of 
maintaining the College, as they regarded 
it as of the utmost importance that some 
College should exist in that locality. 
There wasa large population inthe district 
who were anxious to avail themselves 
of such an institution; and, therefore, 
it would be nothing short of a national 
disaster if the College were removed. 
At the same time, they were very de- 
sirous of seeing the management of the 
College changed in the direction he had 
indicated. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had a 
strong feeling in common with the hon. 
Members for Ireland, whose neighbour 
he had been for the last five years. The 
feeling he had entertained in favour of 
meeting the legitimate demands of the 
Irish people had never been lessened. 
In the great struggle that had inaugu- 
rated what was now the old question of 
commercial policy, he had had for his 
allies the Irish Members ; and they were 
in the right, for Ireland had undoubtedly 
suffered severely under that system. And 
on a recent occasion he was proud to see 
the Irish Members assisting in vindi- 
cating that House against the invasion 
of Atheism. This had warmed him to 
Ireland more, perhaps, than any other 
circumstance in regard to which he had 
been in alliance with the Irish Members. 
He must tell those Members, however, 
that his long experience in that House 
had warned him that there was an in- 
fluence dominant in Ireland that would 
prevent the Irish people from being 
satisfied with any educational or re- 
ligious establishment that could be pos- 
sibly brought into existence or be re- 
organized by the present Government, 
unless the preponderating power of the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy and of the 
religious Orders of the Church of Rome 
were made absolute over such a system. 
This was a great misfortune to the 
United Kingdom, and a source of deep 
suffering to Ireland, and he was sorry 
to see that the disposition to submit to 
an alien Power was not relinquished by 
hon. Members opposite, but that, on the 
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contrary, they took every opportunity 
of manifesting it. Would hon. Menhase 
opposite acknowledge the justice of that 
observation? [Cries of ‘‘No!”] He 
had studied the subject deeply. He 
believed they would admit he had. He 
remembered the contest about May- 
nooth. The House had already yielded 
on that subject to the demands of the 
Roman Catholic Party in Ireland. Had 
that yielding produced anything like a 
permanent satisfaction? The conduct 
of his late neighbours on the Opposition 
Benches proved the contrary that even- 
ing. Did they think that the Protestant 
Members of that House would for ever 
attempt to satisfy an insatiate demand ? 
He put it to hon. Members opposite, as 
one who was by no means adverse to 
them or to their country, that, having 
been united with them upon one or two 
great questions, and having thus learnt 
the value of co-operation, they should 
endeavour to think for themselves, and 
free themselves from the domination of 
that influence which was bent on giving 
them a separate existence from the rest 
of the United Kingdom, and so would 
not allow them to acknowledge the jus- 
tice of any concession the present Go- 
vernment might be rational enough to 
make. He had spoken this much with 
no feeling of ill-will. On the contrary, 
he fully acknowledged the bonds of 
union that had existed between him 
and hon. Members opposite; but he 
did pray them to break from the Ultra- 
montane dictation of the Church of 
Rome, for, unless they did, there would 
be a constant tendency towards feelings 
of positive hostility against the mainten- 
ance of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. KENNY said, they must accept 
the promises made by the Government 
in the belief that they had every desire 
to fulfil their good intentions with re- 
gard to University education in Ireland. 
Although they did not see their way to 
accede to the request made from those 
Benehes with regard to the Catholie 
University College of Dublin, such a 
step, if they could only agree to take 
it, had been rendered additionally easy 
by the faet that the education seheme 
for the Queen’s Colleges had shown a 
substantial decrease this year—that de- 
crease @mounting to nearly £2,000. If 
the amount of that decrease were to be 
given for the purpose of assisting in 
maintaining the Catholic University 
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College in Dublin, it would, he felt cer- 
tain, be cheerfully accepted by the Irish 
Members, and would go a long way 
towards remedying the extreme incon- 
venience and difficulty experienced by 
tnose who were endeavouring to carry 
on the work of that Institution. He 
greatly regretted that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not seen his way to 
making a grant, even to the extent of 
£1,700 or £2,000, in the direction de- 
manded. Had he done that, it would 
have gone far to allay any feeling of 
irritation that might have existed among 
the Irish Members on this subject. 
When the Government dealt with the 
question next year, he trusted they 
would do so on the broadest possible 
basis, and he, for one, should be 
strongly opposed to any proposal in 
the direction of removing the existing 
Queen’s Colleges. What was wanted 
with regard to those Colleges was not 
that they should be destroyed, but that 
they might be reformed and turned into 
really useful institutions, which would 
be the result, if they were reformed in 
the direction required by the Irish Mem- 
bers. In that event, he felt certain they 
would be taken advantage of by the 
Irish people, notwithstanding the fact 
that they had hitherto been regarded by 
popular opinion in Ireland with great 
aversion, although there could be no 
doubt that they had effected a consider- 
able amount of good, and had certainly 
been the means of educating a large 
number of persons who had subsequently 
succeeded to positions of great eminence. 
There were many men who graduated 
in the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland who 
were at the present time enjoying dis- 
tinguished positions in England. Many 
of them had risen to high eminence in 
England, and many elsewhere. There 
was nothing in the system itself—in the 
mere professional teaching belonging to 
the system—which, so far as he could 
see, was bad. These Colleges simply 
required reformation, in the direction 
in which the people were anxious to 
obtain it, for the protection of youth, 
and in certain other respects in which, 
at present, there was considerable 
danger. He was certain that, with a 
little care, these institutions could be 
made extremely useful and valuable. 
He was in favour of establishing in 
Ireland, in support of a great central 
College, as many University Colleges 
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as possible, where the youth of each 
county might be sent to study, and thus 
be properly equipped at the expense of 
the Government. The expense of the 
education received ought to be a mini- 
mum in a poor country like Ireland. 
It should be the duty of the Government 
to undertake the education of the youth 
of the country ; and, to a certain extent, 
this should be done at the expense of 
the State, thus reducing the expense of 
the education to the people as largely as 
possible, until it reached a minimum, 
as in Germany, and, to a great extent, 
in Scotland. In that way, a great deal 
might be done for the intellectual and 
moral and social advancement of the 
people of Ireland, and if it were once 
recognized that it was to the interest of 
the State that the youth of the country 
should be properly educated, the greatest 
possible advantage would, in the future, 
flow from the fact. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he wished to 
point out to the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) that he 
had fallen into a mistake as to the posi- 
tion take up by the Catholic Bishops 
and priests in Ireland. He (Colonel 
Nolan) had understood the hon. Gentle- 
man to say that the Catholic Bishops 
and clergy wanted to be supreme in the 
Colleges, and the hon. Gentleman went 
on to.warn the Committee against al- 
lowing any such supremacy to be estab- 
lished. But, as a matter of fact, they 
did not wish to be supreme. . So far as 
he (Colonel Nolan) knew their views, 
and he thought he knew them pretty 
well, he had always heard them say 
that, so far from wishing to be supreme, 
they were most anxious to have a State 
inspection as to the results obtained— 
that they would like the State Exa- 
miners to see that the pupils were good 
in mathematics, in medicine, in arts, 
and in any other subjects that were 
taught. That he believed to be the opi- 
nion of a great majority of the Bishops 
—he could not, of course, say that it 
was held by every one of them—and 
they did not require any supremacy at all. 
They only wanted to be supreme in one 
subject—that of religious instruction. 
Of course, they would like to have their 
own way on subjects bearing upon reli- 
gion, and he thought that was a very 
mild request on their part. Of course, 
there were certain subjects closely con- 
nected with religion where a certain 
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amount of influence should be left to 
them; and as a general rule, other 
things being equal, it was no doubt de- 
sirable that the students should be taught 
by people of their own faith. He did 
not, however, say that there might not 
be exceptions to this—such subjects, for 
instance, as mathematies, and certain 
others—but, as a general rule, teachers 
of the same faith would be preferred. 
But they did not object to examiners of 
any religion examining and testing the 
students, so that the State which paid 
the money might see that it got full 
value for it. The Bishops and clergy, 
however, did not wish for any supre- 
macy. The hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, although he began with 
pretty compliments, soon lapsed into his 
older manner of speech ; and he (Colonel 
Nolan) would like to ask that hon. Gen- 
tleman to look at the observations which 
had been made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for he did not think the 
hon. Gentleman was present when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer addressed 
the Committee. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer reminded the Committee that 
it seemed absurd now, when religions 
of all kinds had to contend with infi- 
delity, for one religion to attempt to 
narrow irreligion by combating with 
some other religion. Of course, the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
was always perfectly sure that he was 
right in everything—in fact, nobody 
could be orthodox in the eyes of the 
hon. Gentleman unless he accepted that 
hon. Gentleman’s particular doxy. The 
hon. Gentleman was so certain, that he 
could not imagine the possibility of any- 
body believing in any other religion 
having any claim on his consideration. 
The hon. Gentleman would like the Ca- 
tholics to join him, but would not allow 
them any equality in their own religion. 
But he (Colonel Nolan) was not much 
afraid of the point which the hon. Gen- 
tleman raised. He was not much afraid 
of an intolerant Protestant spirit in 
England. He saw very little of it ; and 
he was far more afraid of the advocates 
of mixed education, who wanted no re- 
ligion at all. These were the people 
he was afraid of—they objected to all 
the Queen’s Colleges. He was sorry 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not risen again to explain his views 
a little more definitely, for several Mem- 
bers would like a little more definition 
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of views which, though very good so far 
as they went, would be better if they 
were more clearly defined. No doubt, 
one reason why the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not spoken again was the 
lamentable state of the Front Opposition 
Bench. There had been no one there 
during the progress of this important 
debate. If there had been anyone there 
to speak and assist the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in defining his views, no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman might 
have got up again and placed them be- 
fore the Committee in a more favourable 
aspect. As the matter stood, he quite 
understood the difficulty that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would have in 
speaking again when the usual occu- 
pants of the Front Opposition Bench 
were all absent. Of course, the general 
outline of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
views was pretty good. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he was certain that 
there was not too much money spent on 
Treland, and that his idea for the future 
was that there should be payment by 
results. He (Colonel Nolan) thought 
that if the Government would wholly go 
in for payment by results the system 
would not be so bad ; but he did not see 
how that could be done. He would not 
like to see either Trinity College or Bel- 
fast College destroyed, for they were 
doing very good work. The Catholics 
did not wish to upset the religion of 
people who differed from them. But if 
there was payment by results, and 
Trinity College and Belfast College com- 
peted, the share of the Catholics would 
only be one-half or one-third of what 
they ought to get. The total sum to be 
divided was diminished, and the Catho- 
lies were handicapped by the fact that 
the Protestants had this Collegiate 
training given to them to compete with 
the Catholics in the open market. Under 
these circumstances, and remembering 
what was the general practice and cus- 
tom all over the world, and that it was 
the wish of the Irish people that there 
should be some Collegiate training, he 
did not think that a bare system of pay- 
ment by results would do in Ireland. 
The Catholics ought to have a couple or 
three Colleges—one in Dublin, one in 
Galway, and one in Cork. If those 
Colleges were given to them, he did not 
at all say that only Catholic students 
should go through them. They should 
be protected by a Conscience Clause like 
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that of Trinity College, so that anybody 
could go through them, and use them 
just as much as Trinity College was 
used. This scheme was perfectly feasible 
—there was no difficulty about it at all. 
He had heard Catholieclergymen say that 
the religion of a Catholic was much gafer 
in Trinity College than in the Queen’s 
Colleges; and in the same way, Protes- 
tants would be in a better position for 
keeping their own faith if they were in 
a Catholic College protected by a strong 
Conscience Clause than in a College 
where totally different arrangements 
prevailed, as in Cork and Galway. This 
would be the true solution of the ques- 
tion. It was not a new one, for even in 
the Catholic College now in Dublin, 
formerly called the Dublin University, 
Protestants occasionally went in, think- 
ing that they had a better chance of 
carrying off particular prizes. The Pro- 
testants in Galway would not be in a 
much worse position than now, if at all, 
and the immense bulk of the population 
of Galway and Cork would get fair play, 
which they did not get at present. He 
hoped that before the present Session of 
Parliament was brought to a close, or, 
at all events, immediately afterwards, 
they would have the views of the Go- 
verment laid fully before the country in 
a somewhat more definite form. It was 
only fair, before the great appeal was 
made to the country, that they should 
hear a little more from a Conservative 
Government on this very important 
question. What they had heard so far 
was by no means unsatisfactory—it was, 
on the whole, good, and not wanting in 
courage on the part of the Government ; 
but he thought they really ought to hear 
whether they were to have in Ireland a 
system of education which was to suit 
the fancies of England, or a system 
which was to suit Ireland herself. Of 
course, he agreed with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that all difficulties as to 
the granting of degrees had been re- 
moved by the action taken in 1879. The 
whole question of education, from its 
primary up to its University branches, 
was rapidly becoming in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland a question of the dis- 
tribution of money. The Catholics com- 
plained that all their endowments put 
together only amounted to about £6,000, 
while those of the Protestants, or 
the mixed endowments, amounted to 
£104,000; and the Catholics thought 
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that the proportion should be something 
like half-and-half, or that they them- 
selves ought to get about three-fourths. 
If they got half-and-half, however, they 
would be content. But he hoped that 
the announcement which had been made 
by the Government would be followed 
up by something more definite within 
a reasonable time, because the matter 
should not be allowed to rest where it 
was. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
not trespass upon the Committee with 
any comments as to the difference 
between Ultramontanism and what was 
ealled Gallicanism, or as to the dif- 
ferences which existed in the Church 
of Rome itself; but what he feared 
was that when the proposal of the 
scheme of the hen. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan) and others 
was made before the House, it would be 
found to be deeply tinctured with Ultra- 
montanism, which meant the dominion 
of the Papal Court. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 87; 
Noes 29: Majority 58.— (Div. List, 
No. 254.) 


(2.) £108,441, to complete the sum 
for Prisons, Ireland. 


Mr. BRODRICK said, he thought the 
Committee ought to have some few words 
of explanation with regard to some of 
the questions involved in the Vote. It 
would be obvious to any Member of the 
Committee who had read the Report 
presented by the Royal Commissioners a 
year ago, that some explanation was 
needed for the items in this Estimate, 
which were obviously incompatible with 
some of the main suggestions of the Re- 
port. The first point which arose was 
that as to the concentration of the 
prisons proposed by the Royal Commis- 
sioners. He greatly regretted that no 
Member of the late Administration con- 
nected with Irish affairs was now pre- 
sent. He might say that it was a mat- 
ter for regret that in the whole course 
of these Estimates, and especially the 
Irish Estimates, the Front Opposition 
Bench had been totally, or almost en- 
tirely, deserted, and although they all 
understood that right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen did not feel called upon to 
give so much attention to these matters 
when they were out of Office as they did 
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when they they were in Office, still, 
having framed the Estimates themselves, 
they ought to be here to defend them. 
The strictures that it might be his duty 
to pass upon them would, of course, be 
cast into the empty air; but he hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
William Hart Dyke) might be able, 
from the records of his Office, to supply 
some information as to what seemed to 
be a considerable lapse of duty on the 
part of the late Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. On this question of the concentra- 
tion of prisons, the Commission had two 
objects in view—one, better maintenance 
of discipline in the prisons; and the other, 
the great decrease of expense which 
might follow some proper scheme of 
concentration. With regard to these 
important matters, a Report was pre- 
sented nearly a year ago; but no steps 
had been taken in the past year, and no 
steps would have been taken now, but for 
the fact that another Royal Commission 
was about to visit Ireland, and it was 
understood that the Home Secretary, 
who had before acted as Chairman of 
that Commission, would soon be upon 
the spot, and as it was known that he 
took great interest in the subject of 
artizans’ dwellings, some steps were 
taken by the Lord Lieutenant, and an 
English official was nominated to con- 
sider this matter of prison cdncentra- 
tion. In the year 1851, the population 
of Ireland was over 8,000,000. It was 
now under 5,000,000. In 185], the 
prison population was over 10,000; it 
is now under 4,000, and consequently 
the decrease in the prison population 
had been enormous. A few of the pri- 
sons had been closed within the last few 
years; but the fact remained that there 
were 24 local prisons containing 1,800 pri- 
soners; that there was an average of 
46 prisoners in each of 14 prisons 
guarded by 14 prison officials; and that 
in some cases the average of officials 
was rather more than an officer and 
a-half to each prisoner. It was clear that 
some change was needed with regard 
to the administration of prisons. The 
changes suggested by the Commission 
were that minor prisons and bridewells 
should be shut up, and that as many of 
the larger as were necessary for the pur- 
pose should be devoted to the detention 
of short-service prisoners. He should 
like to know what steps had been taken, 
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or what steps were in contemplation, for 
the purpose of carrying out these recom- 
mendations? They had an Estimate of 
£158,441 for the maintenance of 64 dif- 
ferent establishments in a case in which 
a Royal Commission had declared that 30 
would be sufficient, and 13 of which could 
be handed over to the Constabulary. He 
certainly thought, therefore, that it was 
due to the Public Service that this mat- 
ter should be gone into. Another sub- 
ject to which he wished to call attention 
was the position of the Convict Service 
in Ireland. The Commission—of which 
the hon. Baronet the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Sir Henry Holland) was a 
distinguished Member—decided in 1878 
that the time had come to shut up Spike 
Island Prison. That recommendation 
had not been carried out. It wasin con- 
sequence of the first Report of the other 
Commission that that prison was shut 
up. As a purely temporary and pro- 
visional proceeding, the whole of the 
prisoners were moved to Mountjoy Pri- 
son, and the consequence was that there 
were detained in that place 500 pri- 
soners. The Commission had dealt with 
the question of finding proper accom- 
modation. He himself, by the favour of 
the Chairman of the Prisons Board, had 
visited Mountjoy Prison a few weeks 
ago, and from what he saw, he believed 
the work the convicts were now employed 
on was absolutely coming to an end, and 
that they would have nothing to do after 
next month, and would have to be em- 
ployed in some informal manner in the 
prison yard. That, he thought, was a 
matter with which the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland should deal with at once. It 
might be possible to take away two or 
three large bodies of the convicts tem- 
porarily in order to execute works at 
other places. The prisons to which they 
were taken would have to be adapted 
and fitted to receive a larger number of 
men than they at present accommo- 
dated ; but, certainly, if the Executive 
continued to mass this enormous number 
of convicts at Mountjoy Prison they 
would be incurring serious responsi- 
bility, because it would be done in the 
face of the recommendation of everyone 
connected with the Prison Service in 
Ireland. Another point was, whether 
the intermediate prisons should be main- 
tained. The Committee were scarcely 


conversant with the extraordinary ex- 
penditure entailed by their maintenance. 
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The cost of maintaining prisoners at 
Lusk amounted to no less a sum than 
£86 per head, and the prison officials of 
Ireland were strongly of opinion that this 
expenditure did not come back to the 
State. Furthermore, he had to com- 
plain of the parsimony of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners. It had been 
recommended that certain repairs and 
certain necessary sanitary alterations 
should be carried out—which works 
would come in this Estimate under Sub- 
head 2. If the Committee would look 
at this sub-head, they would find that 
the total expenditure on these works 
was estimated at £16,000 a-year. He 
had reason to believe that when 
Her Majesty’s Government were fram- 
ing these Estimates in March last, 
before they had made the extrava- 
gant leap in the expenditure in almost 
every branch of the Public Service that 
the Committee were so well acquainted 
with, the Estimates had been cut down 
in a most extraordinary manner. He 
had reason to believe that £20,000 was 
asked for where £16,000 was granted, 
and that the Treasury, without specify- 
ing on what heads the expenditure was 
to be reduced, without stating that any 
of the demands made were excessive, or 
that any of the sanitary operations that 
were proposed were in any way unneces- 
sary, proceeded to cut down the amount. 
This was a point which, if the Report 
were true, deserved explanation. Then, 
again, with regard to the warders in the 
local prisons, the Commissioners had 
come to the conclusion that this was a 
matter which required to be looked into 
in order to remove a substantial griev- 
ance so far as the pay of these offi- 
cers was concerned. It was pointed 
out that the warders who did not get 
quarters had only 2s. 6d. a-week for 
housing, and that it was impossible for 
a man to house himself, to say nothing 
of his family, for that amount. 
sult was that the warders were obliged 
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and that was with reference to the In- 
spectors. The constitution of the Board, 
as the Commissioners had found it, was 
one member at £1,200 a-year, one at 
£1,100, and one at £1,000. The Com- 
mittee had recommended that one of 
these offices should be discontiued, the 
post being occupied in the future bya 
medical officer—that was to say, that a 
medical officer should be placed on the 
staff, though not upon the Board. It 
had also been recommended that the 
number of Inspectors should be reduced 
from three to two, and that the salaries 
should be decreased, so as to effect a 
net saving of £400 a-year to the Trea- 
sury. The Treasury, however, when the 
demand was made on them, declared that 
they would not allow any sum for the 
two medical officers who would replace 
the retiring officials, unless the £1,000— 
pay of the Inspector—was given up. By 
the arrangement adopted, therefore, the 
Treasury effected asaving of £600 a-year, 
instead of the £400 recommended by the 
Commissioners. He trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would see that these 
officials were adequately paid, looking 
at the responsible nature of the duty 
they had to discharge, and that he would 
be able to give him a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the pointshe had raised, so 
that he might not be obliged to bring 
before the House a Motion on the sub- 
ect. * 

Mr. HASTINGS said, he agreed with 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
(Mr. Brodrick) with regard to the neces- 
sity of carrying out the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission as to build- 
ings, and the reduction of the number 
of those small prisons which could never 
be rendered effective. But there were 
evils to be found quite as great as those 
which arose from structural arrange- 
ments—evils which appeared to him to 
be incidental to the present mode of 
prison administration in Ireland. One 
fact alone, pointed out by the Royal 
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had to run the risk of the worst associa- 
tions, especially in crowded towns. 
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So | nary amount of change which was con- 
far as he could make out, no steps bad | 
been taken in the direction of giving re- | 
lief in this matter. Perhaps the right | 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to | 
the Lord Lieutenant would be able to | 
One further | 


remark he (Mr. Brodrick) had to make, | 


stantly going on amongst the prison 
officials. ‘The Commissioners pointed 
out that out of the 558 officials appointed 
since April, 1878, only 228 remained at 
present in the Service. Thus an extra- 
ordinary number of officials had left the 
Service in the course of seven years. 
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first place, that there was a considerable 
amount of inefficiency in the staff itself. 
New officers were constantly being 
brought in, and many seemed to be very 
little acquainted with their duties; and 
he could only say, as Chairman of the 
Visiting Justices of a prison of a good 
many years’ standing, that he should be 
very sorry indeed to have to conduct the 
prison with which he was officially con- 
nected under such circumstances. He 
thought also that the fact to which he 
had referred showed that there had 
been considerable mismanagement in the 
treatment of these officers. They were, 
he presumed, tolerably well paid; he 
presumed they were entitled to pensions 
after a certain number of years’ service ; 
but the fact that so many of them passed 
out of the Service, by voluntary resigna- 
tion or otherwise, showed that there were 
grave grounds for discontent. One of 
these grounds was disclosed by the Royal 
Commission. It appeared that when 
what was considered an injustice was in- 
flicted upon the officials, they were de- 
nied the right of appeal, and had no 
means of making known their griev- 
ances to the higher authorities. In one 
case, a Governor had sent in a com- 
plaint to the Lord Lieutenant ; but the 
Chairman of the Prison Board had re- 
fused to allow the complaint to be lodged. 
That alone showed that the prison ad- 
ministration was conducted on very diffe- 
rent lines in Ireland to those which were 
followed in England and Scotland. Then, 
again, there were the grave facts which 
had been brought to light by the Royal 
Commission—to whom, he thought, the 
public were greatly indebted for the 
statements they had made—as to the 
treatment of prisoners. The Commis- 
sioners had remarked upon the extra- 
ordinary number of punishments in- 
flicted in Irish prisons as compared with 
those inflicted in English and Scotch 
prisons, and the treatment of prisoners 
who were on the border land between 
sanity and insanity. He (Mr. Hastings) 
was not surprised that it was shown in 
the Report that a large number of pri- 
soners passed that border, and, becom- 
ing insane, had to be sent to criminal 
lunatic asylums. He had no doubt 
many hon. Members would support him 
—those hon. Members who, like himself, 
had had experience of prison adminis- 
tration—when he said that cases of semi- 
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insanity constantly came before prison 
officials—that was to say, cases in which 
prisoners were in that condition of mind 
that harsh treatment would probably 
cause them to become permanently in- 
sane; whereas kindness, forbearance, 
and patience would bring them round 
into a very reasonable state of mind be- 
fore they left the prison. He must say 
that that House, as the guardian of the 
liberties of the people, ought to feel 
strongly on such a subject as that which 
had been brought to light by the Royal 
Commission — the treatment of pri- 
soners who were not fully responsible 
for their actions through mental in- 
firmity. But, then, as to ordinary 
prisoners, there seemed to be consider- 
able doubt as to whether they were 
treated properly, especially those who 
were in oustody awaiting trial—a class 
who, unquestionably, had a right to 
proper consideration until the fact of 
their guilt had been established. There 
were many other points of this character 
which he could go into, but as to which 
he did not propose to detain the Com- 
mittee. He hoped the Administration, 
which contained the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had done such good service as 
Chairman of the Royal Commission, and 
to whom the whole country was in- 
debted for the Prisons Act which ap- 
plied to England, would take care that 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission which had been alluded to should 
be examined into, and, ‘wherever pos- 
sible, carried into effect. He trusted 
that some change would be made in re- 
gard to the Irish local prisons. There 
should be a reconstitution of the Prisons 
Board ; but, above all, the recommenda- 
tion of which the Committee had been 
reminded, and which would involve the 
placing of a medical officer on the staff, 
should be carried out. In his opinion, 
however, this medical gentleman should 
be not a mere subordinate of the Board, 
but a member of it, capable of using an 
independent voice and of exercising due 
weight with his colleagues. Then there 
should be an effort made to obtain the 
same amount of intelligent and indepen- 
dent inspection of prisons as was exer- 
cised in England. ‘'here were able gen- 
tlemen in lreland—gentleman quite as 
capable of acting on Visiting Commit- 
tees as anyin England; and he thought 
that greater efforts should be made than 
had ever yet been made by the Qhief 
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Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant to es- 
tablish Discharged Prisoners’ Aid So- 
cieties in connection with Irish local 
prisons, as had been done in connection 
with local prisons in England. He could 
assert, from experience, that an enormous 
amount of good was done in this coun- 
try in assisting prisoners in this way— 
good which was not confined to prisoners 
released from gaol, but which extended 
to prisoners still under sentence. He 
had been astonished to read in this Re- 
port of the Commission that in a country 
like Ireland, which was full of benevo- 
lent and religious-minded people, there 
were only two places where societies for 
the assistance of discharged prisoners 
were in force—namely, Dublin and Bel- 
fast. In England, these societies had 
been fostered by the Home Office and 
by grants from this House. As to 
convict prisons in Ireland, everyone 
who glanced at the figures would see 
that their cost of administration was 
enormous. It was as much as £50 
a-head in Irish prisons, on an average, 
whereas in England it was no more 
than £38. How was this? Ireland 
was not a more expensive country to 
live in than England ; salaries were not 
higher there ; food did not cost more. 
Then why it was that in Ireland the 
average cost of a convict was £50, whilst 
in England it was only £38, altogether 
passed his comprehension. In conclu- 
sion, he urged the evils he had alluded 
to on the attention of the Government. In 
particular, let them see that those griev- 
ances which brought about constant 
changes amongst the prison officials 
were remedied, looking at the desir- 
ability of having experienced and trust- 
worthy officers in the gaols. These sub- 
jects, he felt. were difficult to deal with 
properly without more time than hon. 
Members now had at their disposal. 
However, he earnestly trusted that the 
Department would allow some satisfac- 
tory result to follow from this discus- 
sion. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he was 
sure the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary (Sir R. Assheton Cross), who 
had been Chairman of the Prisons Com- 
mission, would do all in his power to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Irish Prisons. No 
one in the House was better acquainted 
with the abuses which existed in the 
Irish prisons than the Home Secretery, 
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and he (Mr. Dickson) was sure that 
when the right hon. Gentleman came to 
deal with the matter he would press 
the Lord Lieutenant to carry out the 
various recommendations made by the 
Royal Commissioners. One  recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners which 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Surrey (Mr. Brodrick) had re- 
ferred to was most important—namely, 
the consolidation of the Irish prisons. 
In England there were 64 prisons with 
a daily average of 18,000 prisoners, 
whilst in Ireland there were 69 prisons 
with a daily average of 2,700 prisoners. 
Surely these figures showed there was 
ample scope for economy and consolida- 
tion; and yet, so far as he knew, the 
late Government had taken no steps to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Commission. He believed, as he had 
said, the number of prisons in Ireland 
was still 69; and they must all know 
that when 2,700 prisoners were scat- 
tered over that number of prisons, there 
could be no proper supervision or con- 
trol or discipline exercised, and the re- 
sult was, as his hon. Friend had pointed 
out, that the cost of keeping up the 
prisons—at so much per head per pri- 
soner—was much greater in Ireland 
than it was in England. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had also referred to the recon- 
stitution of the Prisons Board. When 
it was remembered that it was stated in 
evidence before the Royal Commission 
on which he (Mr. Dickson) had sat, that 
for years the members of the Prisons 
Board had had no communication with 
each other, except by writing, and had 
not met, as they should have done, at 
the Board to discharge their duties— 
had not spoken to each other even, ex- 
cept by letter—and when it was remem- 
bered that there was no cordiality be- 
tween the members, it would be ad- 
mitted that the Public Service must have 
suffered enormously. He was strongly 
of opinion that the late Government 
should have reconstituted the Board 
and formed a new one. He did not 
wish to deal harshly with the present 
members ; but, certainly, if he had had 
authority in this matter, he should have 
superannuated them and have appointed 
a new Board. There was one other 
point he wished to call the attention of 
the Chief Secretary of Ireland to, and 
that was the question of the architect 
tu the Prisons Board. He saw an item 
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down for the salary of this person; but 
there was a foot-note in regard to it 
which he did not understand—namely, 


“The architect’s salary has been estimated 

only to the 30th September, 1885, inclusive, 
that being the date on which the additional 
nine months for which his employment has 
been sanctioned will expire.”’ 
He should like to know whether the 
services of the present prisons’ archi- 
tect would be dispensed with on the 30th 
September next? The present architect 
had admitted in evidence that when he 
was appointed he knew nothing what- 
ever about prison architecture, that he 
had never been in a prison, and that he 
knew nothing whatever about the sani- 
tary arrangements of these places. He 
had said that— 

‘Though the only architect appointed to 
look after the Irish prisons, he had known 
nothing whatever of their sanitary arrange- 
ments.” 

He (Mr. Dickson) was quoting the archi- 
tect’s own words given in evidence. 
What had been the result of this gen- 
tleman’s ignorance of prison architec- 
ture and sanitary science? Why, that 
in the prison at Omagh, four deaths 
took place within three or four years 
owing to defective sanitation. The at- 
tention of the Prisons Board was called 
to the matter from the year 1876 to 
1883, during which period the Governor 
lost three members of his family by 
fever. The Governor applied for a 
change, and was sent to Galway, and 
another person was sent to take his 
place. The new Governor arrived with 
his wife and family ; but before he could 
unpack his furniture, he was attacked 
with typhoid fever and died. The whole 
drainage system of the prison was most 
defective, and had been neglected for 
years. The Commissioners, in their 
Report, declared that an arehitect should 
be appointed who knew something of 
prison architecture and sanitary science, 
and that a larger salary should be paid 
in the future. He (Mr. Dickson) should 
like to know from the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland whether anything had been 
done in consequence of that Report ? 
There was one other point that the Home 
Secretary would be familiar with, and 
that was in regard to the stores and 
contracts of the prisons. He (Mr. Dick- 
son) did not think anything could pos- 
sibly be worse than the whole of the 
commercial arrangements in connection 
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with the Irish prisons—the system of 
supplies, of stores, and of contracts. 
He would undertake to say that any 
ordinary commercial man, accustomed 
to buying and selling, who went over to 
Ireland to supervise the contracts of the 
Irish prisons would easily save the State 
£10,000 a-year. In Ireland, for some 
articles as much as £3 per ton was given 
more than was paid in England, and 
evidence to that effect had been given 
by the English storekeepers. With re- 
gard to the punishments which had been 
practised in the Irish prisons, he believed 
that if the Royal Commission had done 
nothing else, all the trouble and expense 
it had caused was more than requited 
by the change effected by it in connec- 
tion with these abuses. The punish- 
ments that had existed in Ireland were 
unknown in England; and he quite 
agreed with his hon. Friend that the 
punishments in Irish gaols, in connec- 
tion with what were known as muffs 
and dark cells, drove many a poor wretch 
over the borderland into hopeless in- 
sanity. This, no doubt, accounted for 
the large percentage which they had in 
their Irish prisons of lunatic prisoners. 
As he had already said, he was glad that 
this subject had been brought under the 
notice of the Home Secretary, who knew 
better than anyone in the House {the 
abuses which existed in the Irish pri- 
sons, and he earnestly trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman would direct his 
attention to the matter in the endeavour 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he hoped that the 
Home Secretary, now that he had come 
into power, would see that the recom- 
mendations of the Commission were 
carried out. Those recommendations 
had come from Gentlemen of various 
shades of opinion. The warders’ grie- 
vances should be attended to. These 
persons had difficult and fatiguing 
duties to perform for slight remunera- 
tion, and he hoped to hear from the Go- 
vernment that the reasonable recom- 
mendation of the Commission in the 
matter of the warders’ salaries would 
be speedily carried into effect. What 
did the right hon. Gentleman think of 
the case of the warder who had passed as 
a teacher in Marlborough Street, Dublin? 
There had been an indisposition to ap- 
point him to a school, owing to his being 
a Catholic; and, in the end, failing to 
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get an engagement, he had taken a 
situation as warder in a prison. Whilst 
acting in that capacity, the Marlborough 
Street authorities had claimed the £40 
they had spent on his education, and 
the Prison authorities, allowing the 
claim, had deducted a weekly amount 
from his wages, which reduced his in- 
come to such a low sum that he was 
unable to pay for his food and washing, 
and had been obliged to get into debt. 
He (Mr. Sexton) hoped something would 
be done to put a stop to such a state cf 
things as that. Then, he desired to 
mention the case of a man driven over 
the border land of insanity by prison 
treatment—the case of Bartholomew 
Nolan, who had been in gaol, and who, 
immediately on obtaining his discharge, 
murdered his wife. The charge origi- 
nally made against him was that of 
making an attack on a dwelling-house, 
and though he was found guilty, the 
evidence given on his trial strongly 
favoured the presumption of his inno- 
nence. His incarceration and the pri- 
son treatment unseated his reason—a 
circumstance which, again, favoured the 
presumption of his innocence, for he 
would be more likely to become insane 
suffering the accessories of penal servi- 
tude if innocent than he would be if 
guilty. The account he gave of him- 
self, after murdering his wife, was that 
the devil came into his breast one night 
in his cell and prompted him to kill his 
wife. The state of the man’s mind 
came before the authorities of Mountjoy 
Prison, and he was removed to another 
place of detention, and seeing that 
doubts existed as to his insanity, he 
(Mr. Sexton) could not help thinking 
that those who had released him had in- 
curred great responsibility. The first 
thing the man’s daughter said, when she 
heard of her mother’s death, was— 
‘Why did they let my father out of 
prison to come and murder my pvor 
mother?” It was perfectly apparent 
that the man ought to have been sent 
to a lunatic asylum. The demand he 
(Mr. Sexton) made in this case was that 
the Government should make a strict 
inquiry into the treatment that man re- 
ceived in prison, and ascertain whether 
any manifestations of insanity had been 
made, and should lay on the Table any 
records which might have been made by 
the prison doctor or any other indi- 
vidual as to his state of mind whilst he 
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wasin gaol. It was evident that no 
greater evil could arise than that men 
showing signs of insanity in prison 
should be released and thrown upon 
society in that state. One other case he 
had to refer to, which was that of a 
man who was now in gaol. It was one 
of those cases to which Earl Spencer 
had refused to give any attention—but 
if a messenger from Heaven had come 
to him with a tale of injustice, he would 
have turned his back upon him. As 
there was a new Government in power, 
however, a Government which was not 
responsible for Earl Spencer’s proceed- 
ings, he (Mr. Sexton) would like to ask 
them what would be done in this case. 
A woman, Maria Egan, wrote to him 
on behalf of her husband, John Egan, 
who was confined in Castlebar Prison 
for an assault committed on a man 
named John Walsh on 27th December, 
1883. The woman declared that her 
husband was innocent —a _ natural 
enough statement for her to make, 
and one which was not likely to have 
much weight with the authorities, seeing 
that it came from the man’s wife. But 
her assertion was not unsupported. 
She declared that a man named John 
McManns was ready to come forward 
and plead guilty to the assault for which 
her husband had been condemned. On 
that representation, he (Mr. Sexton) 
had replied to the woman that it was 
useless for her to say that her husband 
was innocent, that no declaration of that 
kind would have any effect on the au- 
thorities, and that a declaration of the 
other man’s guilt should be made before 
the police, or that the guilty man should 
be got to make a declaration of his own 
guilt. The guilty man, therefore, went 
before a Justice of the Peace for tae 
county of Mayo, and made the follow- 
ing declaration :— 

‘*T, John McManns, of Derryned, in the 
county of Mayo, of the age of 23 years and 
upwards, make oath and say as follows :— 

“1. I do solemnly and sincerely declare that 
the assault for which one John Egan, who is 
now undergoing imprisonment for the last nine 
months in Castlebar (taol, was committed by 
me on one John Walsh, for the assaulting of 
whom the said John Egan is so imprisoned. 

“2. Idosolemnly and sincerely declare that 
I ain now ready and willing to abide any pro- 
secution that may be instituted by the Crown 
against me, by reason of my having committed 
said assault as aforesaid. 

“3. I do solemnly and sincerely declare that 
said assault was committed by me on the 27th 
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day of December, 1883, at a place called Derry- 
ned, in the county of Mayo. 
“Sworn before me this 23rd day of 
- December, 1884: 
8 


“ Joun 4 McManns. 
mark, 
“ Signed, 
“ Joszrpu McD. Darey, 
“ Justice of said county.”” 


That declaration was transmitted to the 
Lord Lieutenant at the end of last year. 
On the 2nd of January, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant replied— 


“ Dublin Castle, 2nd January, 1885. 

“ Maria Egan,—I have to acknowledge the 
receipt of your memorial and enclosure on behalf 
of John Egan, a prisoner in Castlebar Prison, 
and to acquaint you that, on a full considera- 
tion of all the circumstances of the case, the 
Lord Lieutenant has decided that the law must 
take its course. 


“W. L. B. Kaye.” 


No inquiry was made — no observation 
in this letter on the sworn testimony of 
the man McManns. He (Mr. Sexton) 
had no hesitation in saying that if such 
a case as this had occurred in England, 
it would have been looked into. This 
unfortunate man had now suffered over 
a year’s imprisonment. It was to be 
hoped that he would be released, even 
at so late a period as this, otherwise 
the imprisonment would continue until 
March. He had no doubt the guilty 
man would be willing still further to 
confirm his declaration of guilt. 

Mr. MARUM said, he hoped some- 
thing would be done in the way of con- 
solidating the prisons in Ireland. The 
subject was one in which he had taken 
some interest, having several times 
brought it before the House. A prison 
was wanted for the county of Kilkenny, 
great inconvenience being experienced 
at present through having to convey 
prisoners from place to place. He 
pointed in particular to one case in 
which a woman who had made some 
resistance had been tied to a car with 
ropes and driven 11 miles, and then 
taken by train to Waterford. He 
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position owing to the multiplicity of sub- 
jects to which his attention had been 
drawn, and with which he had been 
asked to deal. He certainly felt most 
strongly that if he did in the future neg- 
lect the duties of his Office it would not 
be for want of critics. He had not only 
listened to-night to very able and intelli- 
gent critics, but he had the Chairman of 
the Royal Commission on his left, and 
other hon. Gentlemen before him who 
had either taken part in its labours, or 
interested themselves in its investiga- 
tions, and with the remarks of these 
hon. Gentlemen he did not at all quarrel. 
During the short time he had been in 
Office, it had, of course, been impossible 
for him to deal adequately with all the 
matters which had been referred to in 
the course of this discussion; but he 
could assure the Committee that, in the 
future, he should consider it his duty to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Prisons Commission in a broad and fair 
spirit. He had to thank the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Surrey 
(Mr. Brodrick) for the manner in which 
he had brought the subject forward. 
With regard to the consolidation of pri- 
sons in Ireland, the hon. Member had 
said that the recommendations of the 
Commission had not been carried out as 
they ought to have been. There might 
be difficulties in Ireland in connection 
with this matter which might not be 
found to exist in England, and, so far 
as his experience went, he believed that 
the work of consolidation had been 
stayed on account of some opinion which 
had been given by the Law Officers of 
the Crown. He could not say why that 
opinion was given, but there could be 
no doubt that it was well-founded. It 
was, however, evident that if they had 
an extensive prison system and a large 
number of prisons for the confinement of 
only a small number of prisoners, the 
cost of those prisoners must be very 
large. With regard to the large num- 
ber of prisoners in the Mountjoy Pri- 
son, to which his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Brodrick) had called attention, he could 
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the establishment continued in its nor- 
mal condition. No doubt, the cost of the 
prisoners per head was much larger than 
it ought to be. With regard to the pay 
of the warders, the matter had been 
taken into consideration; but pending 
the settlement of the larger question of 
the consolidation of prisons, the time was 
not ripe for making an increase. With 
regard to the Inspectors, it was proposed 
by the Commission to increase their pay 
to a maximum of £700. This proposal 
the Government could not adopt. It had 
been decided, in accordance with the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners, to 
reduce the number of superior officers. 
It had been found necessary to appoint a 
medical Inspector, ata salary otf £800 
a-year. At first sight, the new arrange- 
ments appeared somewhat hard on the 
lay Inspectors; but, as a matter of fact, 
their responsibilities in some important 
respects would be considerably reduced. 
The very large question of prison dis- 
cipline had been raised by an hon: Mem- 
ber opposite, and he (Sir William Hart 
Dyke) could not, upon his very short ex- 
rience of Office, pretend to go into it. 

e would admit, however, that the 
question was well worthy of considera- 
tion. As to the general inspection of 
risons, points had been strongly urged 
'y the Commissioners, and he could only 
promise hon. Gentlemen that he would 
endeavour to see that that part of the 
Report of the Commission was carried 
out. Then, the general prison expendi- 
ture had also been alluded to. There 
had been a large increase in the Vote 
he was aware—a very large increase, 
amounting to £6,411. He might re- 
mind the Committee that a large portion 
of it come under Sub-head ‘“‘G,”’ Victu- 
alling Department, two pints of milk hav- 
ing been added to the dietary, Class II. 
Under Sub-head ““N” there had been 
a considerable increase for the escort 
and conveyance of prisoners under the 
Prisons Amendment Act of 1884. The 
Downpatrick Prison had been converted 
into a convict prison, and the cost had 
been £400, with £1,155 for increased 
staff. Expenditure had also been in- 
curred in converting the Maryborough 
Prison into an invalid prison for con- 
victs. He was afraid he had not gone 
into all the various questions raised ; but 
he could only promise that all these 
matters would receive his earnest atten- 
tion, and that he did not feel in the 
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slightest degree disposed to shirk any of 
them. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he had to 
thank the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) for the answer he had given 
to the various questions which had been 
addressed to him, and to express his 
confidence that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would endeavour to deal with the 
Report of the Commission in the spirit 
in which it was presented. There was 
one other point on which he desired to 
ask his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Sir Henry Holland), and it 
was, whether it was, or was not, the fact 
that the Treasury cut off the large sum 
of £4,000 from the Estimates of the year, 
without any reference to any particular 
item? He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would be able to assure the Committeo 
that that was not the fact. He also 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would be able 
to grant the extra allowances to the In- 
spectors. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assneton Cross) said, he would not 
have intervened in this debate if his 
name had not been mentioned, nor did 
he wish to detain the Committee more 
than afew moments. He should like, 
however, to impress on the Committee 
the very important fact that the Oom- 
mission was composed of men of all 
shades of opinion. It was the greatest 
satisfaction to him, and he believed to 
all his Colleagues, that they were able 
to present an absolutely unanimous Re- 
port. The Lord Lieutenant was a man 
of very great experience; but he (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) promised His Excel- 
lency that every possible assistance he 
could give him would be entirely at his 
disposal. He could also promise his 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury that he would find no effort on his 
(Sir R. Asshetun Cross’s) part wanting 
to enable him to supply the funds which 
would be necessary to start this work. 
There was no doubt that, with regard to 
all the matters relating to discipline and 
to the comfort of untried prisoners, a 
material improvement had already taken 
place. The question of consolidation, 
which was oul at the root of the whole 
matter, was one which must be pressed 
on the Exeoutive Government in Ire- 
land. He believed that, in the long run, 
the proposed consolidation would result 
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in a great saving to the Treasury. He 
was very glad to hear that his right hon. 
Friend was so anxious to carry out the 
recommendations of the Commissioners, 
and hoped that before another year had 
passed some progress would be made in 
the matter. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would point 
out that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had not re- 
plied to the questions put to him respect- 
ing the increase of the warders’ salaries, 
and also respecting the case of the man 
Nolan. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wit11am Harr Dyke) said, 
he included the question regarding the 
warders’ salaries in the matters which 
he said had not come under his cogni- 
zance. With reference to the case of 
the man Nolan, he promised the hon. 
Member for Sligo to make every in- 
quiry. 

Vote agreed to. 
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Coronet NOLAN, in moving to re- 
port Progress, said, he did not wish to 
be obstinate ; but he would like to know 
what Vote the Government intended to 
take to-night ? 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 

ress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
Colonel Nolan.) 


Tue SECRETARY ro roe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp) said, it 
was intended to take the Bechuanaland 
Vote. 

Sr ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) said, he must appeal to the 
Government not to take the Bechuana- 
land Vote that night. It was most im- 
portant that the Vote should be taken 
at a time when the debate could be fully 
reported. It was very necessary that his 
right hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Stanley) should make his statement at a 
reasonable time, and that it should find 
its way into the public prints. He un- 
derstood, too, that theright hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) wished to address the Com- 
mittee on the subject. The speeches of 
those right hon. Gentlemen on this sub- 
jeet might not excite any great feeling 
in this country ; but they would be read 
with interest at the Cape. He hoped 
the Government would not persist in 
taking the Vote that night. 
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Coronet NOLAN asked for leave to 
withdraw his Motion. [‘‘ No, no!”’] 

Mr. SHAW LEF E said, he 
thought that, at that hour (1.20), it was 
not unreasonable that they should re- 
port Progress, especially as there was a 
very important subject to be brought 
forward. There were only three Votes 
in Supply remaining, and they could be 
very well discussed to-morrow. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Colonel Sraney) said, 
he had hoped that there would be no 
objection to take this Vote to-night. 
He had postponed it four or five times, 
in the endeavour to meet the convenience 
of various Members of the Committee, 
and he was rather led to believe that 
that night there would be no objection 
to take the Vote, looking to the time of 
the year and the general state of Sup- 
ply. The statement he had to make 
upon the Vote was of a comparatively 
brief nature, and he did not think it 
would lead to any prolonged discussion. 
He was afraid that if they postponed 
the Vote until to-morrow, they would 
not have the presence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster). The Vote was 
not for a large amount, being one only 
intended to cover the existing services 
for the year. He hoped the Committee 
would take the Vote now, particularly 
as another opportunity would be afforded 
for discussing it. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that if the Go- 
vernment did not propose to take any 
other Vote but that for Bechuanaland, 
he should recommend his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend (Colonel Nolan) to withdraw 
his Motion. 

Sm FARRER HERSCHELL said, 
he would submit to right hon. Gentle- 
men on the Treasury Bench that the 
Opposition were entitled to a little con- 
sideration. Hon. Members sitting be- 
low the Gangway got the Votesinwh y 
they were interested fixed just as th 
pleased. [‘‘Oh!”] He did not co 
plain of hon. Members getting that; 
but he did submit to the Government 
that some eonsideration should be shown 
to those who sat in the Opposition part 
of the House, when they made a request 
that a Vote should not be taken at a 
time when they considered it could not 
be properly discussed. The Bechuana- 
land Vote did not stand next. The Vote 
for National Education in Ireland was 
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the next Vote in order; but that had 
been postponed because hon. Members 
desired its postponement. The Post 
Office Vote was not to be taken that 
night, because hon. Members below the 
Gangway wished it should not. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) had just said that if the 
Government would not proceed with 
any Vote but that for Bechuanaland, he 
should recommend his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Nolan) to withdraw the 
Motion to report Progress. Surely, 
under the circumstances, it was not an 
unreasonable appeal that was now made. 
It could not be suggested that any 
Members of the Opposition had done 
anything to impede the progress of the 
Estimates. He knew there were Mem- 
bers who felt very strongly that this 
Vote should not be taken at this time. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Colonel Srantey) said, 
that rather than there should be any 
wrangling, he would not proceed with 
the Vote. He had thought it was to 
the convenience of certain right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that the Vote should 
come on that night. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he hoped 
the Vote would be taken that night. If 
hon. Gentlemen desired to discuss the 
Vote when the proceedings could be 
fully reported, they would have an op- 
‘ portunity of doing so on Report of 
Supply. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (Colonel Nolan) had expressed a 
desire to withdraw the Motion to report 
Progress. He(Mr. R. H. Paget) hoped 
it would be withdrawn. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the proposition 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman for 
Durham (Sir Farrer Herschell) was that 
the Committee should proceed with the 
Post Office Vote that night, and post- 
pone the Bechuanaland Vote until to- 
morrow. The Irish Members were in 
the House during the whole of last 
night, and remained in attendance till 
half-past 3. They were obliged to be 
present on account of Bills being brought 
on in which they were interested. Where 
was the hon. and learned Gentleman ? 
He was not present. 

Sm FARRER HERSCHELL : I was 
the last person in the House, and spoke 
on the last Bill which was taken. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that last night 
the Irish Members were in attendance; 
and, if he remembered aright, the Libe- 
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ral Benches were remarkable for their 
emptiness. They had been at work the 
whole of that night, and since 6 o’clock 
the Liberal Benches had only had one 
occupant, and he was asleep. He con- 
sidered that the Irish Members were 
entitled to as much consideration as 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Opposition Benches, and therefore he 
strongly objected to the taking of the 
Post Office Vote. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. W. H. SMITH) said, the 
Government desired to put an end to 
this conversation—it was really only 
wasting the time of the Committee. If 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite did not 
wish to take the Vote, the Government 
had no wish to press it on. His right 
hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Stan- 
ley) only proposed to take the Vote be- 
cause he was aware that several Mem- 
bers were remaining in the House to 
discuss it. The Government would 
consent to report Progress, and put the 
Vote down for to-morrow. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it was neces- 
sary that the Motion be withdrawn, in 
order that he could put the Question 
that the Resolutions be reported to the 
House. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow, 


Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [27th July] reported. 


Resolutions 1 to 29, inclusive, agreed to. 


(30.) “ That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £16,000, be granted to Her Majesty, 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1886, in Aid of the Cost of Main- 
tenance of Disturnpiked and Main Roads in 
England and Wales during the year ending on 
the 25th day of March 1886.”’ 


Mr. MARUM said, that this was a 
Vote of £16,000 for Disturnpiked and 
other Roads in England and Wales. 
There had already been voted £215,000 
for roads in England and Wales, and 
£35,000 for roads in Scotland. The 
Votes taken for County Court Houses 
and Sheriffs’ Courts brought the sum 
that had been voted in easement of the 
taxation of counties in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, to the round figure of 
£350,000. There was nothing of the 
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kind voted for Ireland. A similar sum 
voted to Ireland would amount to some- 
thing like £3,500 to each county in 
easement of local taxation. He would 
like to hear what was the reason of such 
an enormous sum being given in aid of 
local taxation in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, and not a farthing being given 
to Ireland ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) reminded the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Marum) that the present arrange- 
ment was made by the late Government 
two years ago. The subvention was 
not given to Ireland, because in that 
country there was no Carriage Tax. Of 
course, the Government had not pre- 
tended to give a reconsideration to the 
whole question of subventions in aid of 
local taxation. All they had done was 
to take the basis laid down by their 
Predecessors, and, in accordance with 
that basis, to propose to the Committee 
the Supplementary Estimate which was 
absolutely necessary. Any reconsidera- 
tion of the question which might be 
necessary must be reserved for a future 
time. 

Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, it was 
no argument to say that this subvention 
was not extended to Ireland, because 
there was no Carriage Tax in that coun- 
try. All the Imperial taxation levied 
in Ireland had been measured against 
the Imperial taxation levied in England, 
by ascertaining what Income Tax it 
would take in order to pay off the taxa- 
tion. In England, an Income Tax of 
2s. 64d. in the pound would discharge 
all the Imperial taxation; but it would 
require an Income Tax of 5s. 3d. in the 
pound to discharge all the taxation 
which was levied in Ireland. He did 
not want to argue the point now; but it 
was ridiculous to talk about the non- 
extension of assessed taxation to Ire- 
land, when Ireland paid in proportion 
to her income more than double Eng- 
land paid upon her income. 

Stir PATRICK O'BRIEN said, he 
did not think this was the time to enter 
into the consideration of the imposition 
of assessed taxes in Ireland, and, there- 
fore, if his hon. Friend (Mr. Marum) 
went to a division, he (Sir Patrick 
O’Brien) would vote in opposition to 
him. 

Coronet NOLAN said, the argument 
used by the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. 
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A. J. Balfour) was a very dangerous 
one for Irish ratepayers. The fact re- 
mained that money was voted in aid of 
local taxation in England and Scotland, 
and none was voted for a similar pur- 
pose in Ireland. It was said that Ire- 
land did not pay a Carriage Tax; but 
the Irish cre paid an enormous sum 
upon their alcohol. It was very hard 
that a rich country like England should 
receive a handsome grant towards its 
roads, and that a poor country like Ire- 
land should receive nothing at all. How- 
ever, he did not wish to press the matter 
now, because the present Government 
had not had time to turn their attention 
to it. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


COUNTY OFFICERS AND COURTS (IRE- 
LAND) (PENSIONS) BILL.—[Brxxz 112.] 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. SEXTON begged to move the 
adjournment of the debate. He had 
an Amendment on the Paper against 
the Bill, and he thought it would not be 
convenient to enter into it at so late an 
hour. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—(M/r. 
Sexton, )—put, and agreed to. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


LUNACY LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Stuart - Wortley.) 
[Brit 244.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he did not wish 
to delay the progress of this Bill; but he 
had an Amendment on the Paper to one 
of the clauses. He desired to point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) the difference between some of 
the provisions in the Bill and those in 
5 & 6 Vict.c. 97. In the present Bill, 
the pauper lunatic and the lunatic who 
was not a pauper, but was simply walk- 
ing about, were jumbled up in a most 
remarkable way. It would have been 
far better if they had followed the word- 
ing of the old Act, It would have been 
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better if Section 2 had been divided, so 
as to have made a distinction between 
these two classes of lunatics. He would 
not move his Amendment, but recom- 
mended the matter to the attention of 
the right hon. Gentieman. 

Tae PRESIDENT or trae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) expressed a hope that the 
hon. and learned Member would not 
delay the progress of the measure. With- 
out the Bill, pauper lunatics had to be 
taken to the police station and placed in 
a cell, which was perhaps one of the 
worst places that a lunatic could be put 
into. Therefore, he hoped the hon. and 
learned Member would not press his 
Amendment. 


Bill reported, without Amendment. 
House resumed. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND [ SALARIES ]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of the salary of a Secretary for 
Scotland, and of any officials who may be ap- 
pointed under the provisions of any Act of the 

resent Session for appointing a Secretary for 
tland. 


Resolution to be reported Tu-morrow. 


PUBLIO WORKS LOANS, &c. [ ADVANCES. } 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Resolved, That it is expedient to autho- 
rise advances out of the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom, or out of moneys in the 
hands of the National Debt Commissioners held 
on account of Savings Banks, of any sum of 
money not exceeding £3,000,000 in the whole, 
to enable the Public Works Loans Commis- 
sioners, and not exceeding £1,500,000 in the 
whole, to enable the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland, to make advances in pro- 
motion of Public Works. 

(2.) Resolved, That it is expedient to autho- 
rise further advances out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom of any sum or 
sums of money, not exceeding £100,000 in the 
whole, to enable the Land Commission in Ire- 
land to make advances, or for the purchase of 
Estates, in pursuance of “ The Land Law (Ire- 
land) Act, 1881,’ and “The Tramways and 
Public Companies (Ireland) Act, 1883.” 

(3.) Resolved, That it is expedient to em- 

wer the Oommissioners of Her Majesty's 

ury to reduce from five to four per cent. 

r annum the rate of interest payable on the 

ebt due to the Public Works Commis- 
sioners by “The Londonderry and Lough 
Swilly Railway Act, 1883.” 
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(4.) Resolved, That it is expedient to autho- 
rise the Public Works Loan Commissioners to 
remit all sums due in respect of the North and 
South Lanarkshire and East and West Lanark- 
shire Roads over and above the sum of 
£6,287 8s. 7d. and the interest thereon, in re- 
spect of the debt of the North and South 
Lanarkshire Roads, and over and above the 
sum of £4,549 10s. and the interest thereon, in 
respect of the debt of the East and West 
Lanarkshire Roads. 

(5.) Resolved, That it is expedient to autho- 
rise the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland to remit the sum of £440 2s. 2d. being 
the amount with interest of a debt due by 
Timothy Moore in respect of certain buildi 
erected as dwellings for the labouring classes in 
Dublin. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS, IRELAND [cost OF 
PROSECUTIONS }. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment of Costs of Prosecutions, and compen- 
sation for loss of time, which may be incurred 
under the provisions of any Act of the present 
Session for amending the Law relating to the 
Election of Poor Law Guardians in Ireland, in 
like manner as the Expenses of Prosecution in 
cases of felony in Ireland are paid. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


House adjourned at Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 29th July, 1885. 


MINUTES. ]—Suprry—considered in Committee 
—Civit Service Estimares—Ciass IV.— 
Epvucation, Screyce, anp Art, Vote 14; 
Crass V.—Foreicn anp CoLonrat SERvIcEs, 
Vote 7; Revenve Departments; Crvrit Ser- 
vioz Estrmates—Ciass I.—Pustic Worxs 
anv Burtpines ; £500 (SupPLemENTARY) Gor- 
pon MonuMENT. 

Resolutions fyuly 28] reported. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee — 
£45,361,227, Consolidated Fund. 

Reso.utions in Oommirrge—Navy and Army 
Expenditure, 1883-4. 

Private Brus (by Order)—Lords Amendments 
to Commons Amendments agreed to—Rath- 
mines and Rathgar Township. 

Pustic Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Public Works Loans* [254]; East India, 
Army Pensions Deficiency * [255]. 

First Reading — Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
(No. 2)* (253). 

Report of Select Committee — Crown Lands * 
[61). 
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Committee —Sea Fisheries (Scotland) Amend- 
ment * (250]—R.P. 

Committee— Report— Revising Barristers * [237]. 

Third Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Birmingham, 
&c.)* [228]; Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Public Health Act) (No. 
2) * [212], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—_o—— 


RATHMINES AND RATHGAR TOWN- 
SHIP BILL [Lords] (by Order.) 


Lords Amendment to Commons Amend- 
ments considered. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he believed that 
the Lords had taken out certain words 
from the Amendment which had been 
proposed by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy). 
He (Mr. Sexton) was not in a position 
to judge what the exact effect of the 
Lords Amendment would be; but the 
Parliamentary Agent had assured him 
that the only effect of making it was to 
render the provision more operative. If 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of Ways and Means accepted the as- 
surance of the Parliamentary Agent he 
(Mr. Sexton) would not object to the 
Amendment. 

THe CHAIRMAN (Sir Arrnvur 
Orway) said, he was quite prepared to 
accept the Lords Amendment. He had 
not had an opportunity of carefully con- 
sidering the matter ; and he was bound 
to rely very much upon the judgment 
of the Parliamentary Agent. But ashe 
had always found that the view of the 
Parliamentary Agent was never mis- 
leading, he was quite prepared to accept 
the Amendment on the assurance which 
had been given. 


Lords Amendment to Commons Amend- 
ments agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

— — U0 -—— 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Surrty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Oxass IV.—Epvcation, Scrence, anp 
Arr. 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £466,303, be 


granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
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in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1886, for the Salaries 


and Expenses of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland.”’ 


Mr. SEXTON said, he thought it was 
a matter of regret that the Government 
had not seen their way to the introduc- 
tion of a Supplementary Estimate in 
order to eke out the miserable incomes 
of the National School teachers of Ire- 
land ; and he hoped it might not yet be 
quite too late for them to reconsider the 
matter. The National School teachers 
of Ireland had a powerful claim upon 
the Government, no matter what Party 
was in power; but he thought they had 
a specially powerful claim upon the pre- 
sent Government, for reasons which he 
would briefly state. Ten years had now 
elapsed since the right hon. Baronet the 
Leader of the House procured the pass- 
ing of a Bill under the provisions of 
which the Boards of Poor Law Guar- 
dians in Ireland were enabled to con- 
tribute to the incomes of the National 
teachers. At the time of the passing of 
the Bill the right hon. Baronet declared 
that if the measure were found to be 
ineffective for this purpose the Govern- 
ment would see that the losses of the 
teachers were made good in some other 
way. It was notorious that the Act 
turned out to be a complete failure. 
There were 165 Poor Law Unions in 
Ireland, and he did not suppose that 
one of them contributed now to the in- 
comes of the National School teachers. 
In fact, the failure of the Act was so com- 
plete that three years after it was passed 
into law, the Members of the present 
Government being then in Office, the 
House of Commons adopted a unanimous 
Resolution declaring that the condition 
of the Irish National teachers demanded 
the immediate attention of the Govern- 
ment. Later on a sum, equal on the 
average to £4 a-year, was added to the 
incomes of the teachers; but when they 
considered the failure—the very natural 
and justifiable tailure—ofthe Board of 
Guardians to contribute to the expense 
of a system over which they had no con- 
trol, and when they considered also the 
demands that were made on the incomes 
of the teachers by the requirements of 
the pension scheme, he thought it would 
be admitted by everyone who had paid 
the least attention to the subject that 
the condition of the National School 
teachers in Ireland was, practically, no 
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better now than it was a few years ago, 
when the House of Commons declared 
that their condition demanded immediate 
attention. No doubt, in consequence of 
the failure of the Board of Guardians, a 
provision had been adopted whereby a 
contingent contribution from the result 
fees was made payable in case of a con- 
tribution from any local source. But he 
was sorry to say that he believed this 
had turned out to be also a fictitious con- 
tribution, and not a substantial pro- 
vision, because, in many cases, the 
teachers had been driven to inflate the 
local contributions, and to represent 
them to be in excess of what they were, 
as they had no other way of obtaining 
contingent contributions. On the whole, 
the teachers were in the same position 
as they were when the House declared 
that their condition required immediate 
attention. Indeed, the additional con- 
tribution to their salaries amounted in 
1878 to only 1s. 6d. per week, and made 
no material alteration in their position. 
The National School teachers claimed 
that their incomes were inadequate to 
the decent requirements of their condi- 
tion of life ; and they asserted that they 
were performing work similar to that 
which was done by teachers in England 
and Scotland, and done quite as well, 
while they were receiving not much more 
than one-half of the remuneration. If 
they would take the male and female 
teachers of England, it would be found 
that the average income was more than 
£100 a-year. The average income of 
teachers in Scotland was considerably 
higher than £100 a-year; while the 
Irish National School teachers claimed 
that the average amount of their in- 
comes, from all sources, was not more 
than £60 a-year. He knew that the 
Board of National Education had issued 
a Table of averages which placed the 
figures higher than that amount ; but he 
would observe that the frequent Tables 
of averages issued by the Board of 
National Education on the subject all 
differed from one another, and only re- 
sembled each other in putting the emo- 
luments of the teachers much higher 
than they actually were. The chief 
officials of the National Board of Edu- 
eation were very dexterous indeed in 
the manipulation of figures, and hav- 
ing excellent salaries of their own they 
were well content to use figures for the 
purpose of showing, or endeavouring to 
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show, that their humbler subordinates 
had higher salaries than they really 
had. Although the middle class schools 
and others were better cared for, the 
majority of the principal teachers in 
Treland were not getting more for class 
subjects than 2s. 6d. a-day, and the 
assistant teachers derived from the same 
source about 2s. a-day. When he puta 
Question a few days ago to the right 
hon. Baronet the Leader of the House, 
the reply he received was that the Go- 
vernment could not introduce a Supple- 
mentary Estimate, because if they were 
to do so they would prejudice the case. 
He (Mr. Sexton) failed to see how it 
would prejudice the case. The case, as 
far as it regarded the incomes of the 
teachers, had already been considered 
by all parties, and he thought that the 
teachers had a fair right to be judged 
by the common feeling. Would anyone 
say that the incomes of the National 
School teachers were sufficient for the 
important functions discharged by the 
teachers, or for the due maintenance of 
their position in life? He was at a loss 
to understand what could possibly be 
meant by prejudicing the case. The 
late Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) had a Bill in his pocket last year 
which had for its object the augmenta- 
tion of the incomes of the teachers, and 
the late Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
introduced a Bill which he stated would 
make a considerable addition ; and the 
only reason why that Bill had not been 
carried forward was the catastrophe 
which happened to the late Government. 
Now, it was very hard if a great poli- 
tical event was to be assigned as a rea- 
son why a poor, hard-working, and de- 
serving class of public servants were to 
be left in a position of starvation, and it 
would only have been generous for the 
Government to have included in a Sup- 
plementary Estimate some special addi- 
tion to the incomes of the National 
School teachers which might appease 
their demands, and deal with the most 
urgent part of their claim until the whole 
question could be reconsidered. He 
was not without hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman would see his way even 
now to shadowing forth some better 
prospect of dealing with the subject 
than the answer he had given the other 
day. Not only was there deep discon- 
tent throughout Ireland upon this sub- 
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ject, but he thought the hon. Member 
or Kildare (Mr. Meldon) would confirm 
him in the observation that the class of 
National School teachers in Ireland was 
daily deteriorating in consequence of 
the neglect of their demands. Within 
the last 10 years the Civil Service and 
other Departments of the Public Service 
had opened themselves out to the Na- 
tional School teachers; and it was ac- 
knowledged by the most experienced 
Inspectors of the Board of Education 
that it was difficult, even in a large city 
like Dublin, to secure proper teachers. 
Indeed, one Inspector had asserted that 
the National teachers in his district 
were more like agricultural labourers 
than teachers. It was certainly a sad 
omen for the future that the school 
teachers were obliged to take to shops 
and to work small farms, or to go cattle 
jobbing for the purpose of picking up a 
living. Every hon. Member would 
agree with him that pursuits like those, 
occupying the attention and time of the 
National School teachers, and drawing 
them away from their regular pursuits, 
would tend to the injury of education, 
and prevent the teachers from resorting 
to that study and use of their time which 
would enable them to improve their 
classification in the service, and thereby 
tend to promote the general interests of 
the people. This was an urgent matter. 
But there was another matter which, in 
his opinion, was also urgent, and that was 
that there should be an entire reform in 
the constitution of the Board of National 
Education in Ireland. He did not think 
that there could be found a worse ad- 
ministration in the world. He did not 
think it possible to organize or imagine 
a worse administration. It was composed 
of two elements. The first was the Board 
itself. The Board was a showy institu- 
tion, composed of 20 persons of consider- 
able pomp and dignity, most of them 
officials who had plenty of work to do 
elsewhere, and who very seldom attended 
the meetings of the Board. On the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) a Return was ob- 
tained last year which was of a very 
instructive character. It showed the 
attendance, up to a certain period, at 
the meetings of the Board. That Return 
applied to 20 Commissioners appointed 
to administer £750,000 of the public 
money annually for the education of 
Trish children, and it would be seen that 
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many of those gentlemen very seldom 
took the trouble to concern themselves 
with the affairs of the institution. Out 
of the entire 20 there were only four or 
five who habitually attended the meet- 
ings of the Board. Of course the paid 
Commissioner was always there, and the 
paid Commissioner was the soul and 
essence of the authority of the entire 
Board. He thought it was highly de- 
sirable that the Commissioners should 
have continued to give information as to 
the attendance at the meetings of the 
Board ; and he claimed on behalf of the 
public a right to be informed what 
Commissioners attended to their duty 
and what Commissioners neglected it. 
But this year he was informed that the 
Commissioners refused any longer to give 
that information. What right had those 
gentlemen to apply the principles of the 
Star Chamber to the administration of 
education in Ireland? What right had 
they to go into a room in Marlborough 
Street and transact their business in the 
dark? It was necessary that light should 
be thrown upon their administration, and 
that the public should receive more 
satisfaction than the mere whim of the 
Commissioners for spending £750,000 
without affording information as to who 
took part in the administration. There 
was something worse behind, because it 
was not merely the Board who adminis- 
tered the money ; but there was within 
the Board a sort of inner secret junta, 
whose proceedings were never made 
public. The Board was composed of a 
paid Commissioner and four subordi- 
nates—two secretaries and two chiefs of 
inspection, and those five gentlemen sat 
in secret. In regard to their proceed- 
ings there was no efficient responsibility 
whatever, although they had the whole 
power of the system in their own hands. 
How had they exercised it? They ex 
ercised it in a spirit of petty despotism, 
Very lately the Inspectors of the Na- 
tional Board had the temerity to bring 
their grievances under the notice of the 
House of Commons, whereupon what 
was called the Commission rebuked them 
harshly ; and, not satisfied with abusing 
the Inspectors themselves, they got the 
Lord Lieutenant to do so also. The 
men had been simple enough to think 
that it was the right of any citizen, if he 
thought he was suffering a grievance, 
to bring the knowledge of it under the 
notice of Parliament; but, in the opi- 
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nion of those five well-paid gentlemen 
who transacted their business in the 
dark in Marlborough Street, it was a 
misdemeanour for the Inspectors of the 
National Board to attempt to instruct 
the Representatives of the people as to 
the nature of the grievances they suf- 
fered. A still more scandalous and con- 
temptible exercise of authority occurred 
in the case of the teachers. A couple of 
years ago, at their annual dinner, the 
teachers omitted the health of Earl 
Spencer. They drunk the health of the 
Queen, and were simple enough to think 
that, having paid homage to Royalty, 
they ought not to extend Royal honours 
even to so exalted a person as the Lord 
Lieutenant. It appeared that Sir Patrick 
Keenan conceived in his own brain that 
there had been an intentional insult to 
Earl Spencer in omitting to drink the 
health of the Viceroy, and the result 
was that aCircular of the most unpre- 
cedented character was issued to the 
teachers. They were warned that penal- 
ties of a drastic character would follow 
any attempt on their part to criticize 
the proceedings of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, and that they would be held 
responsible personally—which he pre- 
sumed to mean the loss of their situa- 
tions—for any language which might be 
used at any meetings of theirs by Mem- 
bers of the House. He challenged his- 
tory to furnish a parallel for this act of 
audacity on the part of the junta which 
sat in secret in Marlborough Street. 
Not only did they endeavour to chain 
the minds and curb the tongues of those 
in their own employment, but they even 
attempted to impose conditions on Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, and other 
persons. But the Irish Members in- 
tended to pursue an independent course, 
altogether regardless of the views of the 
Commissioners in Marlborough Street, 
or of any other Public Board in Ireland. 
He claimed that the Government should 
consider this question with the view of 
the Irish Members being told whether 
the Representatives of the people were 
to be allowed to confer freely with the 
National teachers of Ireland, or whether 
it was seriously intended that those 
humble men should labour under heavy 
grievances, and should be debarred from 
receiving the aid of the advocacy of their 
Parliamentary Friends by the exercise of 
cowardly threats thrown out by the Com- 
missioners. There was this curious epi- 
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sode in recent Irish history. Sir Patrick 
Keenan, the head Commissioner, having 
congratulated Earl Spencer on the result 
of his labours in Ireland, was made by 
the Lord Lieutenant, on the last day he 
spent in Ireland, a Privy Councillor. 
So that, as Sir Patrick Keenan had 
hitherto been enabled to work his will 
in secret upon the unfortunate National 
teachers, so henceforth, as a Privy 
Councillor, he might be at liberty to 
operate upon the rights and freedom 
of his countrymen at large. He (Mr. 
Sexton) had also to complain, with re- 
gard to the relations of the Board to- 
wards the National teachers, that not only 
had the Board not exerted itself to im- 
prove their condition, but it had actually 
done all in its power to prevent them 
from improving that condition by their 
own industry. The Commissioners had 
thrown every obstacle in their power in 
the way of the teachers who endeavoured 
to obtain employment in other branches 
of the Public Service. In this connec- 
tion he had mentioned, the other night, 
the case of an unfortunate man who 
was trained in the Marlborough School, 
but who, relinquishing the teaching pro- 
fession, took the situation of a prison 
warder. But what did the Commissioners 
do? They made an arrangement by 
which the whole of the £45 which had 
been spent in his training as a teacher 
should be deducted from the man’s 
wages at the rate of 5s. a-week from 
the 17s. a-week which he received as 
prison warder. This arbitrary course 
was pursued simply because the man 
had gone into another service to find 
employment, having been unable to ob- 
tain it in the profession for which he 
had been trained. In England no ob- 
stacle was interposed in the way of a 
teacher pursuing any avocation he 
thought fit out of schools hours; but 
in Ireland, if a teacher endeavoured to 
establish a Science and Art class out of 
school hours, the Commissioners inter- 
posed, and the effect was to keep a man 
who was suffering very extreme poverty 
idle in the evening when he was willing 
to use his abilities in the service of the 
public if he were allowed to do so. 
What was the meaning of that absurd 
and cruel restriction ? The only way in 
Ireland in which a teacher could im- 
prove his position was by improving his 
classification, and to do that he must be 
examined. But before he could be exa- 
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mined the head Inspector and the local 
Inspector must concur in his application, 
and must report upon the condition of 
his school. He did not see why such 
obstacles should be put in the teacher’s 
way. No doubt, the teacher was not 
obliged to go up for examination ; but 
if he did, of his own free will, and failed, 
what was the consequence? The Com- 
missioners reported the fact of the failure 
to his manager. They did not report 
the details, nor said what branches of 
learning he had not succeeded in; but 
they only said that the answers of the 
candidate were not of sufficient merit to 
secure his promotion. So that the con- 
sequence of a man presenting himself 
for examination in order to improve his 
miserable income was reported to the 
managers of the school with which he 
was connected as practically incompe- 
tent, and his means of living were 
placed in jeopardy. He also objected 
strongly to the system of confidential 
Reports adopted by the National Board 
of Ireland. The National Board refused 
to produce and to lay upon the Table 
the Reports made by their own Inspec- 
tors. ‘The practice of the Star Cham- 
ber in the days of Charles I., and the 

uliar devices of the Council of Ten in 
Medisval Venice, were revived in this 
Board of to-day. An Inspector reported 
a teacher for incompetency. The first 
the teacher heard about it was in a 
letter from the manager, rebuking him, 
disrating him, or dismissing him ; but 
he was never allowed to see the Report 
of the Inspector. The case against him 
was heard in his absence, and he was 
condemned in the dark. Even when a 
Member of the House of Commons 
moved for such documents his demand 
was refused on the ground that the Re- 
port was confidential. Confidential! A 
class of officials in the service of the 
State were allowed to ruin another class 
at their pleasure, and the injured men 
were not allowed to see the Reports 
which had been made against them. be- 
cause, forsooth, those Reports were held 
to be confidential! Ten years ago that 
was not the system in vogue. The Re- 


ports were produced then; and he re- | 


membered the case of a man named 
Morris, in which a Report was laid upon 
the Table. But since the right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) went to Ireland, Sir Patrick 


Keenan and the Commissioners of the 
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National Board appeared tohaveadopted 
the worst practices of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. henever the right hon. Gen- 
tleman threw a man into prison without 
accusation or trial—whenever he threw 
a National School teacher into prison, as 
he had done in some cases—Sir Patrick 
Keenan and the Commissioners of the 
National Board immediately dismissed 
that man from the service of the Board. 
He knew that in one case a man was 
dismissed solely on the ground that he 
had been arrested on suspicion by the 
hon. Member for Bradford. [ Mr. Inure- 
wortH: The right hon. Member for 
Bradford.| He could understand that 
the hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Illingworth) was anxious to relieve him- 
self of the imputation. Of course, it 
was the right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster). Not only was the 
teacher dismissed from the service of the 
National Board, but every one of his 
relatives. The whole family was thrown 
into a state of penury and destitution ; 
and if that was not unjustifiable and 
arbitrary tyranny, he did not know what 
course of proceeding could be properly 
so described. Would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman tell the Committee whether this 
system of confidential Reports was to be 
continued, or whether the National 
teachers in Ireland, who were threat- 
ened with the loss of salary and of 
living, would in future have some op- 
portunity of meeting the charges made 
against them, just as the worst and 
basest criminal had in a public Court of 
Justice? He claimed also that when a 
teacher failed in his examination his 
failure should be communicated to him- 
self; and, unless the school manager 
was anxious to hear about it, the Com- 
missioners should not volunteer infor- 
mation for which the manager did not 
ask, and which must exercise a damaging 
influence upon the future position of the 
man. Until recently—and he was not 
quite sure that it did not exist at the 
present moment—the Commissioners 
prevented a man from obtaining a de- 
gree in the University. Some of the 
members of their own body had ob- 
tained degrees; but the Commissioners 
debarred the teachers from doing so. 
Why was that? It was because if a 
man obtained the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in a University it would afford 
evidence of the injustice of the Com- 
missioners if they refused to allow him, 
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on examination, to go into the first 
class. They did not want any collateral 
criticism to be brought to bear upon 
their case; and, therefore, they were 
anxious to prevent any National School 
teacher from obtaining a University de- 
e. He knew the case of a teacher 
who had the misfortune to write a prize 
essay in Zhe Freeman’s Journal some time 
ago on the grievances of the National 
teachers. It was a most able and tem- 
perate paper. He knew the writer to 
be an able man, and a man of excep- 
tional attainments in classics as well as 
English ; but, because he ventured to 
criticize the system and expose the 
grievances of the teachers, what was the 
fate of that man? He underwent six 
examinations in order to improve his 
classification ; but he never succeeded in 
wr beyond the lowest grade of a 
ational teacher, although he was a 
man who had proved himself to be of a 
capacity far higher than was requisite to 
enable him to obtain the highest grade. 
After many years of fruitless exertions 
to improve his position, he was at length, 
by a series of persecutions, driven out 
of the service of the Board. The Com- 
missioners were not willing that the 
teachers should obtain University de- 
grees ; but they were not unwilling that 
one of the higher officials of their own 
body should claim a degree which he 
had never obtained at all. There wasa 
book called a Primer of Grammar, by 
**Lionel Edwards, Master of Arts.” 
Some of the Inspectors would not allow 
questions upon grammar to be answered 
out of any other book, yet would it be 
believed that that book, which pur- 
_ to be written by Lionel Edwards, 
.A., was written by John Sherer, the 
Secretary of the Board, who was too 
modest to give his real name, but tacked 
to his pseudonym a degree he had never 
obtained? In the county of Sligo, re- 
cently, a teacher named Doyle, an able 
man whom he had the pleasure of know- 
ing, wished to go to London for the 
purpose of increasing his efficiency by 
attending acourse of scientific instruction 
at South Kensington. He wished the 
Committee to mark the intelligence of 
the Commissioners. This man wanted 
to go away for a few months, and he 
asked fer leave to appoint a substitute. 
Their answer was—‘‘ No, you cannot 
appoint a substitute ; but a teacher must 
resign if he wants to go to London, and 
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a new teacher must be appointed in his 
place.” The teacher gave way and re- 
signed, and a new teacher was appointed. 
The new teacher resigned very soon 
afterwards, and the manager was placed 
in this position—he had either to close 
the school altogether, to the great loss 
of the children, or else to appoint a 
monitor. He appointed a monitor, who 
discharged the duties well; but when 
the principal teacher returned from 
London he was allowed to resume 
charge of the school; but the Commis- 
sioners actually refused to recognize as 
part of the school time of the year the 
period during which the monitor was in 
charge. The Commissioners said that 
the manager had no right to appoint a 
monitor, and that there was a rule that 
a manager should not dismiss a teacher 
without three months’ notice. It was 
alleged that this clause was intended 
for the protection of the teacher, and 
that it was a reason why the time dur- 
ing which the school was in charge of a 
monitor should not be allowed. He was 
informed that the Commissioners had 
retreated from the position they took up 
on that question ; but he would like to 
know from the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, in future, a teacher who wished 
to come to London in order to obtain in- 
struction in science would be allowed to 
do so without any impediment being 
thrown in his way? He also wished to 
inquire whether the time in an English 
school during which a monitor occupied 
the position of principal teacher would 
be allowed in the school-time of the year, 
because the children would otherwise be 
prevented from obtaining the results of 
the examination, and the income of the 
year would be diminished. Another 
great objection, and, indeed, his prin- 
cipal objection, to the system, was that 
the Board had a strict monopoly in the 
preparation and sale of school books. 
They compiled an edition, published it, 
and sold it; they kept shops and a 
depot for the sale of their school books ; 
and, in point of fact, instead of allowing 
free trade, they exercised a’strict mono- 
poly against the rights of private enter- 
prize, and also against the interests of 
education. The result was that the 
Commissioners issued an antiquated set 
of class books in which they completely 
ignored the history, biography, and 
hterature of Ireland. Their geography 
and history extended only to Palestine 
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and the Old Testament, and they would 
not allow any reference in their books 
to famous scenes of Irish history, be- 
cause they might, perhaps, include some- 
thing that was not in accordance with 
the sentiments of the English Govern- 
ment. He should have supposed that 
in all civilized nations the history of the 
country itself would furnish one of the 
landmarks of education. Even Sir 
Patrick Keenan himself had reported for- 
merly in favour of incorporating Irish 
history in the National school books ; 
but he said nothing aboutthatnow. Sir 
Patrick Keenan, in the interests of edu- 
cation, visited various countries in order 
to make inquiries, and he had reported 
upon the propriety of teaching the 
native language in the schools of Malta 
and Trinidad. For one of his Reports 
he was made a ©.B., and for another he 
was knighted.. All references to the 
National religion were studiously avoided 
in the class books. Perhaps that was 
accounted for by the fact that one of the 
members of the Board of Education of 
Ireland was a gentleman who was for- 
merly a street preacher against Catho- 
licity, and who was in the habit of dis- 
turbing the public peace at the Custom 
House of Dublin by occupying the public 
pathway. He had said that the Board 
ignored the language and literature of 
Ireland ; but what would the Committee 
think of this? About 20 years ago the 
Board revised one of their books, and in 
the new edition printed an account of 
the death of Queen Philippa from 
Froissart’s Chronicles.- Somebody, how- 
ever, took exception to it, and thereupon 
it was cut out. So also in regard to the 
beautiful poem ‘written by one of the 
Trish National poets, Samuel Lover. 
Because a fisherman’s wife saw a baby 
smiling, and said that an angel was 
whispering to it, the sentiment was con- 
sidered intolerable, as also was another 
which spoke of the woman ‘‘ numbering 
her beads.”” The Commissioners cut out 
also the Canadian boat song of Thomas 
Moore because it contained a prayer to 
St. Anne. Why should not the sale of 
those books be thrown open to national 
competition? If a veto was to be exer- 
cised let it be exercised by some sen- 
sible person. The books now in use 
were as suitable to Kamschatka as to 
Ireland. They contained nothing of the 
genius, or the nature, or the soul of the 
people. All the gems of Irish literature 
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were left out because they happened to 
contain reference to some famous Irish 
personage; and, as he had intimated, 
all reference to scenes that were famous 
in Irish history were ignored, because it 
was suspected they might not be quite 
agreeable to the sentiments of the Eng- 
lish Government. Ifthe preparation of 
those books was thrown open to public 
competition the publishers in Ireland 
would have a fair chance, and their in- 
genuity would be brought to bear in 
providing books more suitable to the 
present times, and to the requirements 
of the present age; andif a veto were 
lodged in the hands of some sensible 
person there would be no danger that 
any unsuitable facts would be allowed 
to creep into such books. Before he sat 
down he was desirous of making an ap- 
peal to the right hon. Gentleman on the 
subject of the Irish language. The Com- 
missioners of National Education had 
done no worse turn to Ireland than in 
their treatment of the Irish language. 
There were at the present moment in 
Ireland about 300,000 persons, or nearly 
one-third of a million, either of school- 
going age, or coming up to it, whose 
native tongue and language were Irish. 
Sir Patrick Keenan had pointed out, in 
former days, that the only intelligent 
way of teaching English to an Irish- 
speaking person was to teach him first 
the grammar of the Irish tongue, and 
then, by the use of that tongue, to teach 
him the grammar and meaning of Eng- 
lish. Some time ago, in a school in the 
county of Donegal most of the pupils 
lived in a bog, and every morning when 
they went to school they carried sods of 
turf to light the school fire. They read 
the English lessons glibly ; but having 
examined them personally in order to 
ascertain what they really knew he 
found that they did not know what the 
meaning of the word “bog” was. 
What was the use of teaching children 
anything in that parrot light when a 
few months spent in teaching them Irish 
would give them the grip of correspond- 
ing words in the English language? 
Hitherto the Irish children had never 
received those advantages, and he held 
that the Commissioners of the National 
Board of Education had done great 
wrong to the children by excluding the 
teaching of the Irish tongue. Within 
the last generation 3,000,000 of, poor 
people had emigrated from Ireland. 
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Most of them had passed through the 
National Schools of the country. Of 
those 3,000,000 he could say, with re- 
gard to 1,000,000 of them, at least, that 
Irish was the language of their homes ; 
and if a rational method had been 
adopted of teaching them first the gram- 
mar of Irish, and then having the Eng- 
lish language explained to them through 
the native tongue, they would have gone 
to a foreign land with something like a 
knowledge of their native tongue, and a 
practical knowledge of English. Butin 
consequence of the stupidity of the Na- 
tional Board of Education those unfor- 
tunate persons would pass their lives 
and go down to their graves after a 
struggle in a foreign country without 
either a literary command of their own 
vernacular or a practical knowledge of 
English. They were compelled to go 
through life heavily handicapped in con- 
sequence of that fundamental defect in 
their education ; and it was owing to that 
vicious system that the unfortunate Irish 
emigrants to other countries had been 
condemned to become hewers of wood, 
and drawers of water, earning the lowest 


wages, and suffering the extremest 
poverty. It was not too late to remedy 
all that. He claimed that in the Train- 


ing College now existing in Marlborough 
Street, and in any extension which the 
Government carried out of the system of 
Training Colleges in the various Pro- 
vinces of Ireland, there should be estab- 
lished a Chair of Irish; that the teachers 
should be taught the native tongue, and 
that the native tongue should be made 
part of the Irish curriculum, so that 
teachers who went to teach in parts of 
the country where Irish was the language 
spoken should be competent to give in- 
struction in that tongue. He was able 
to say, from his own experience, that 
large numbers of the people of Ireland 
still spoke the native language. In his 
native county of Waterford 38 per cent 
of the people, and in the county of Clare, 
in which the constituency he represented 
was placed, 54 per cent of the people 
spoke the Irish language. On the West 
Coast of Ireland four-fifths of 1,000,000 
spoke Irish. It was not yet too late to 
make some provision for the children of 
those people. Let them be taught ra- 
tionally as children were taught at Malta 
and Trinidad. Give them a fair modicum 
of the grammar of their own tongue, and 
as they acquired knowledge of that 
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tongue explain and fasten in their minds 
the meaning of English. They would 
never arrive at a satisfactory conclusion 
otherwise, and they would never make 
the teaching of the National Board as 
valuable as it ought to be for the in- 
struction of that class of the Irish people. 
He felt sostrongly upon the question of the 
monopoly now existing in regard to the 
preparation and sale of class-books that 
were utterly unsuitable in Ireland, and 
marred by every conceivable defect which 
it was possible for class-books to have, 
that he would move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £37,150, that being 
the amount of the Vote for the Book 
Department. The time had come when 
that monopoly must be discontinued. 
The preparation and sale of school books 
must be thrown open in Ireland, as they 
were at that moment in Great Britain, 
to the skill and literary culture of men 
who desired to be employed in that 
branch of literature. The trade must be 
no longer hampered by retaining that 
monopoly in the hands of the National 
Board. He thought he had now out- 
lined several matters in which reform 
was urgently needed ; but he would con- 
clude his remarks by saying that no 
adequate reform would be carried into 
effect so long as the present system of 
retaining an irresponsible junta was al- 
lowed to exist in Ireland. When the 
Irish Party had a controlling influence 
in Irish affairs, and when her Press had 
fair play, they would soon see the sub- 
stitution of a Board of Education of a 
really representative character, instead 
of one which was mainly distinguished 
by its irresponsibility and partizanship. 

Tue CHAIRMAN asked where the 
item was to be found which the hon. 
Member desired to omit ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, it would be found 
on page 400. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


**That the item of £37,150 be omitted from 
the proposed Vote.””—( Mr. Sexton.) 


Mr. MELDON said, he wished to 
offer a few observations on a subject 
connected with the educational interests 
of Ireland—he referred to the condition 
of the teachers ‘in the primary schools. 
That question had been brought under 
the attention of the House as far back 
as 1875. He knew that the subject was 
a large one, and that in the interval 
many matters had crept up which had 
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rendered the settlement of the question 
then offered totally unacceptable now as 
a final settlement. But he did not pro- 
pose to deal now with the larger state 
of affairs. The position he took up at 
the present time—which he thought was 
& most opportune time—was this—that 
the pledges given by the Conservative 
Government at that date—pledges given 
by the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Leader of the House—should be fulfilled, 
and not allowed, as they had been, to 
remain in abeyance. What was the 
state of affairs in 1875? A complaint 
was made on the part of those interested 
in education in Ireland that the condi- 
tion of the teachers of the National 
Schools was such as not only to be a 
disgrace to the country, but unjust to the 
people who were called on to teach. 
There were three grievances brought 
forward—first, that the salaries paid 
were totally insufficient ; secondly, that 
they were called on to do their work 
without any residences being provided 
for them, and it was pointed out that 
many of the teachers had to walk from 
six to 12 miles a-day, coming and 
oing —— 

Tuz CHAIRMAN wished to point out 
to the hon. and learned Member that he 
would have to connect his speech with 
the item now before the Committee, or 
to wait until the Amendment was dis- 
posed of, when he would be able to 
speak upon the general question. It 
would not be in Order to discuss the 
general question of education on the 
Motion now before the Committee for 
the omission of a certain item. 

Mr. MELDON asked if he was to 
understand that the discussion must be 
confined to the item for the preparation 
and sale of books? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes. If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will connect his 
speech to that item he will be quite 
in Order. Strictly speaking, the Com- 
mittee are now discussing the item for 
books. 

Mr. MELDON said, he did not pro- 
pose to trouble the Committee with any 
observations solely confined to the ques- 
tion ef books; and, therefore, he would 
take another opportunity for discussing 
the Vote. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would with- 
draw his Motion for the present, so as to 
allow the general question to be dis- 
cussed. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: That will be the 
most convenient course if the general 
question is to be discussed. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. MELDON said, he had been re- 
marking that there were three questions 
brought under the consideration of the 
House in 1875; the first was the salaries 
of the teachers; secondly, their having 
no residences, for it was proved that 80 
per cent had no residence provided for 
them from any source except their own ; 
and, thirdly, that there was no system of 
retiring pensions for the teachers, when 
old age or infirmity obliged the teachers 
to give up their teaching duties. Upon 
those three heads the then Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland and the present Leader 
of the House distinctly admitted that 
the grievance was proved ; and he must 
take the opportunity of saying that the 
right hon. Gentleman met that demand 
then made in the fairest and most open 
way he could do. As long as the right 
hon. Gentleman remained in Office he 
did the utmost in his power to apply 
such remedies as he was permitted to 
avail himself of. There was but one 
feeling among the body of teachers in 
Ireland, and also among the people 
generally—that theright hon. Gentleman 
deserved every credit that could possibly 
be given to him for his action in the 
matter. He (Mr. Meldon) had no wish 
to detain the Committee at any length, 
and therefore he would pass over many 
of the details; but the matter culmi- 
nated in an admission that those three 
grievances had been proved, and an 
undertaking was given that a remedy 
would forthwith be applied. In accord- 
ance with that undertaking the right 
hon. Baronet introduced a Bill called 
the ‘‘ Teachers Bill,” in 1875. He in- 
troduced another Bill which dealt with 
the question of residences, and a sub- 
stantial increase was made to the Esti- 
mates of 1875 in order to fulfil the 
promises he had given. Now, what 
were the remedies of the right hon. 
Gentleman? In the first place, he added 
a sum of something like £60,000 a-year 
to the class salaries of the teachers, 
which amounted to an average of £75 
per head unconditionally added to the 
salaries of the teachers, male and female. 
He also took a Vote for an additional 
£60,000 to be added to the remunera- 
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tion of the teachers by way of result 
fees. When the National Teachers’ 
Bill was brought in it provided that the 
Boards of Guardians should be at 
liberty, if they thought fit, to provide a 
further sum of £60,000 to be applied 
towards the payment of one-third of the 
result fees to be earned by the tenants. 
An additional sum of £60,000 was there- 
fore taken in the Estimates to be paid 
to those teachers who could induce the 
Boards of Guardians to contribute to 
the results fees. The way, therefore, 
in which the matter stood was this— 
£60,000 were added to the class salaries 
unconditionally out of the Estimates; 
£60,000 estimated to pay one-third of 
the results fees the teachers might earn 
were also given unconditionally ; and 
another £60,000 were taken in the 
Estimates conditionally, in order that 
that amount might be applied in pay- 
ing another third of the results fees in 
case the Boards of Guardians were 
willing to contribute the remaining third. 
It was pointed out at the time in the 
House of Commons by those who advo- 
cated the claims of the teachers that the 
Bill would be practically inoperative, 
and really no solution of the question 
whatever. The then Chief Secretary 
stated that the Bill was only a tentative 
one, and in the concluding part of his 
speech he pledged the Government to a 
reconsideration of the case in the next 
Session of Parliament if the Bill did not 
work in the way in which it was expected 
to work. That pledge was given most 
distinctly, and was reiterated over and 
over again, and in the year 1875 the then 
Conservative Government and the House 
were pledged, if that Bill failed, to make 
some other provision to secure to the 
teachers the remuneration they were 
entitled to. From that time down to 
the present the pledge remained entirely 
unfulfilled, notwithstanding that every 
effort had been made to induce not only 
the last Government, but the Government 
which preceded it, to fulfil it. What had 
taken place? The National Teachers’ 
Act of 1875 having failed, the matter 
was brought again under the notice of 
the House, and the Chief Secretary 
stated that he fully admitted that the 
Act had failed, and that a remedy ought 
immediately to be applied. That was 
in 1876. But still nothing whatever 
wasdone. The Government were pressed 
year after year to fulfil the pledges given 
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reason or other they neglected to do so, 
and what had been the result ? In 1878, 
as those pledges remained unfalfilled, it 
became, unfortunately, his duty to call 
the attention of the House, in a more 
hostile spirit than he cared to do, to 
those repeated breaches of faith—not 
only the Government, but the House 
being pledged to redeem the promise. 
The Resolution which was moved on the 
7th of May, 1878, was to the following 
effect :— : 

‘That ‘The National School Teachers (Ire- 

land) Act (1875)’ and the other means adopted 
by the Government having failed to satisfy tie 
just demands of the Irish National School 
Teachers, this House is of opinion that the 
present position of the Irish National School 
Teachers, and the discontent which prevails 
amongst that important body of public servants, 
calls for the immediate attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, with a view to a satisfac- 
tory adjustment of their claims.’’ 
That was the Resolution which he had 
moved, and which was directed against 
the Conservative Government of that 
day. And what was the result? The 
then Chief Secretary (Mr. J. Lowther) 
objected to that Resolution, although the 
case brought forward was overwhelm- 
ing, and took on himself to move an 
Amendment to leave out the words 
referring to the discontent which pre- 
vailed, in order to insert the words 
‘*calls for the immediate attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government.”’ With the 
unanimous assent of the House the 
following Resolution was passed :— 

“ That ‘ The National School Teachers (Ire- 
land) Act, 1875,’ and the other means adopted 
by the Government, having failed to satisfy 
the just demands of the Irish National School 
Teachers, this House is of opinion that the pre- 
sent position of the Irish National School 
Teachers calls for the immediate attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government, with a view to a 
satisfactory adjustment of their claims.” 


Since that day, up to the present time, 
not a single step had been taken to in- 
crease the salaries of the National School 
teachers, or to improve their position in 
respect of their salaries, except granting 
one sum to them, to which he proposed 
to call attention presently. What was 
their position with respect to salary at 
the present moment? All he asked for 
was that the pledge given in 1876 upon 
this question of salary should be carried 
out. He had no wish to go into the 
meral question at all; but he merely 
esired now to ask that the pledge given 
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vernment, repeated in 1876, and af- 
firmed by the Resolution passed by the 
House in 1878, should be carried out. 
The result had been that the Act of 
1875 had become practically useless and 
inoperative. Boards of Guardians ina 
few instances had become contributors ; 
but the great body of teachers had lost 
a third of the result fees intended to be 
provided by the scheme of 1875. They 
were, indeed, also very nearly losin 

another third intended to be provid 

for them ; but by an arrangement that 
local contributions should be counted as 
contributions by the Guardians, this 
second part was, to a great extent, 
secured. There had, however, been an 
absolute loss to them from 1875 to the 
present of one-third of the result fees 
earned by them from year to year. 
What an overwhelming case, then, had 
the teachers in favour of their claims. 
The statements he had made could not 
be controverted; it had been admitted 
all through, and never denied, that what 
the teachers were seeking they should 
have; but they had been put off from 
day to day. The question now was, 
could anything practical be done to give 
them temporary relief? That could be 
done in two ways. First, it might be 
done in the manner suggested by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton), by a Supplementary Estimate 
being now brought in to meet the diffi- 
culty in the present year, so that teachers 
should not suffer further loss from the 
indisposition to redeem pledges made 
so long ago. That was a simple way of 
doing it; but there was another way quite 
as easy, and one that, if the Treasury 
would not come to the assistance of the 
cause of education in Ireland, ought to 
be adopted. Not only did the last Con- 
servative Government give promises, 
but the late Government, over and over 
again, promised to introduce a Bill to 
earry out the compact of 1875. For 
some reason he did not care to inquire 
into at the present time, their pledges 
remained unfulfilled until the present 
Session, when the late Government in- 
troduced a Bill which, according to their 
ideas, did carry out the pledge given by 
their Predecessors and by themselves on 
several occasions. One part of that Bill 
proposed to make it compulsory on 
Unions to make the contributions it was 
intended they should make in 1875. If 
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that had been done seven years ago, so 
far as the salaries were concerned, the 
pledges of 1875 would have been re- 
deemed. In 1875 it was suggested that 
instead of the Bill being voluntary on 
Unions it should be made compulsory ; 
and it was suggested to the then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland that if a rate of a 
National character were imposed by the 
Bill, teachers would have been secured 
to the full extent, not to what they were 
entitled, but to what they were promised 
in 1875. But for some reason or other 
the idea was not adoptod, nor was the 
Bill made compulsory upon Unions. 
The late Government did introduce in 
their Bill a provision making it com- 
pulsory upon Unions to make contribu- 
tions, and they provided for the raising 
of such by a National rate. Unfortu- 
nately, the Bill however did not, in his 
opinion, carry out the pledges of 1875, 
and for this reason—it introduced many 

rovisions of a controversial character ; 
it contained many matters which were 
mixed up with the promises made in 
1875. But now what could be done? 
The Bill introduced by the late Govern- 
ment might be taken up by the present 
Government and passed into law this 
Session, omitting everything from it 
save that the contributions of the 
Unions promised in 1875 should be 
made compulsory. He could see no 
difficulty in that course, and it would 
carry out the promise of 1875. There 
were then two different ways of fulfill- 
ing those pledges—by the Treasury 
coming forward with a Supplementary 
grant, or by carrying on the Bill cut 
down to the proposal to make contribu- 
tions from the rates compulsory. He 
did not see why this last course should 
not be followed, for he observed that 
the Bill introduced by the late Govern- 
ment had no hostile Notices against it, 
and, so far as he knew, it was not 
opposed on that side of the House. He 
did not wish to occupy the time of the 
Committee further. He had pointed 
out how pledges were made, how Par- 
liament was pledged and successive Go- 
vernments were pledged, and how those 
pledges, up to the present, remained 
unfulfilled. One other matter he should 
call attention to, for it might be said 
that, subsequent to the Resolution 
of 1878 of the House of Commons, 
something had been done, for £40,000 
a-year had been added to the salaries 
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of class teachers since then. But the 
object of that was not to increase the 
salaries of the teachers, but it was part 
and parcel of the pension scheme by 
which a nucleus was to be formed, the 
teachers being required to make contri- 
butions to entitle them to pensions. It 
was pointed out how impossible it was 
for them to do so from their miserable 
meagre salaries, so this sum of £40,000 
wasallowed as partof the peiision scheme, 
however not in redemption of the pledges 
of 1875. Hecontended that the full re- 
sults fees promised in 1875 should be 
secured to the teachers for this year, 
leaving the larger question open for 
settlement hereafter. That should be 
done either by a grant or by a rate, 
general, or imposed by each Union. 
The pension scheme he had mentioned 
was of this nature—a large sum from 
the Church Surplus was allocated as a 
nucleus to form a Pension Fund, and 
teachers were required to make an- 
nual contributions to that Fund until 
they received a pension. The age 
at which a teacher was entitled to 
a@ pension was 65, and they usually 
entered the service at an early age—17 
or18; and that meant that the vast 
a obtained no pensions at all; 
and those who reached the age of 65 
enjoyed their pensions for a very short 
time. It had turned out that the sum 
allocated to form the nucleus for the 
Fund was far more than sufficient, ac- 
cording to actuarial calculations, to 
afford pensions at a much earlier age. 
Of course, he would not now enter fully 
into that point; but he would direct the 
attention of the Chief Secretary to it, 
and the gross injustice of fixing the pen- 
sion age at 65. No matter how long 
teachers had been in the service—40 
years, or 20 years, or less—they all re- 
ceived exactly the same pension, which 
depended not upon length of service, 
but upon the ability of a man or woman 
to live for a certain time. Nothing 
more absurd in relation to a pension 
scheme could be found. The scheme 
was worthless. A great number of 
teachers dropped off, unable to keep in 
the service to the age fixed ; and if the 
scheme were not amended it would be 
of little or no use. Itshould be remem- 
bered that the teachers were themselves 
giving large contributions towards pen- 
sions. He would suggest that the re- 
tiring age for men be fixed at 55, and 
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of women at 50, length of service being 
taken into account. Another question 
was that of residences. ‘The gross in- 
justice in not providing teachers’ resi- 
dences was admitted in 1875. Every 
speaker who addressed the House in 
the debate on that occasion admitted the 
hardship to teachers and injury to the 
cause of education by not having teachers 
properly housed. It was pointed out 
that no grant was made unless the school 
house was in good condition and well 
fitted ; and it was maintained that suit- 
able teachers’ residences were equally 
necessary ; and it was calculated that 
£5,000 would be required. A scheme 
was then prepared by which loans 
should be granted for the erection of 
teachers’ residences; that the money to 
build should be advanced at the rate of 
5 per cent, repayable, principal and in- 
terest, in 25 years, half of the interest 
to be paid by money voted by Parlia- 
ment. The sum of £5,000, for one year, 
was voted in 1875. It was a very fair, 
a liberal offer, and had the plan been 
properly worked would have been satis- 
factory ; but, in the result, not a single 
farthing of the £5,000 voted by the 
House for the erection of dwellings for 
teachers had been expended. The next 
year £2,500 was voted, and none of 
that expended, and so it dwindled down 
to £500 being taken for the purpose. 
In the result, now, a little over £1,000 
a-year was annually paid in annuities 
after the Act had been in work for 10 
years. In point of fact, the entire Act 
had been inoperative. Something, he 
thought, should be done. The original 
scheme was a good one, and he would 
suggest that the Board of Education 
should be empowered to make it com- 
pulsory that residences should be pro- 
vided, except in very exceptional cases, 
just as they insisted on a proper sehool 
house and fittings being provided. 
Unless something of that kind were 
done teachers would be left precisely in 
the same position they were in in 1875 
so far as residences were concerned. He 
had omitted details in connection with 
this subject ; he had merely pointed out 
the circumstances; he had shown that 
promises remained un fulfilled—promises 
not only of successive Governments, but 
of the House. And what had been 
going on these 10 years? He would 
venture to say, an enormous amount of 
mischief had been done to the cause of 
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education by reason of the grievances 
of the National teachers being left so 
long in abeyance. They had been 
forced to agitate year after year. A 
more exemplary body of men, who con- 
ducted their agitation for years with the 
utmost moderation, could not be found ; 
and it had been productive of the utmost 
mischief, that it had been proved to 
those men that they might agitate as 
long as they liked, in a moderate man- 
ner, without having their just and ad- 
mitted grievances redressed. The class 
of teachers entering the service was much 
inferior to what it was; they had lost 
hope in having anything done for them 
after these repeated breaches of faith. 
The agitation of 10 years had done more 
to injure education than anything else 
in the period. He hoped he had put 
forward these views with moderation. 
He complained of a breach of faith ; he 
had called attention to the fact that the 
last Conservative Government deserved 
a large amount of credit for what they 
had done and what they promised, and 
their promises they were bound in 
honour to carry out. He had pointed 
out two ways in which that could be 
done without the slightest difficulty, or 
the necessity for lengthened considera- 
tion; the question had been fully con- 
sidered; and he now asked that effect 
should be given to the decision arrived 
at. He wished to guard himself by 
saying that he did not consider that the 
fulfilment of the pledges given would 
be a final settlement of the entire ques- 
tion. He abstained from going into 
the general question ; he contined him- 
self to the pledges given to himself per- 
sonally and publicly in the House; and 
upon those points it was fair to press, 
leaving others to press for a final settle- 
ment of the larger question that must 
undoubtedly be dealt with without very 
much delay. 

* Mr. SYNAN said, the cause of the 
National teachers in Ireland had not 
only the sympathy and the support of 
every Irish Member in that House ; but 
speaking at that moment, and even at 
that stage of the Session, he thought 
that it was due to Irish Members, con- 
sidering the progress that had been 
made, that a practical solution of the 
question ought to be brought about 
within the short time before them. 
The hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
dare (Mr, Meldon) had proposed to 
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the Committee two remedies for the 
onarwongs of the National teachers. 

he first was a Supplementary Estimate ; 
and the second was that the Government 
should proceed with the Bill brought in 
by the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland under the late Govern- 
ment. Now, he thought that if the hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare was 
aware of the state of pubiic opinion, 
and he (Mr. Synan) had a share in that 
public opinion, he would have arrived 
at the conelusion that this second remedy 
would be of a contentious character, and, 
as such, that it would be likely to oc- 
cupy the time of the House for a longer 
period than was now at the disposal of 
hon. Members; and therefore he looked 
upon the suggestion, coming at that 
stage of the Session, as not a practicable 
remedy for the grievances of the Irish Na- 
tional teachers. Now, with the first pro- 
posed remedy, that of the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) that the Govern- 
ment should bring in a Supplementary 
Estimate, he quite agreed. it altogether 
rested with Her Majesty’s Government 
to say yes or no to that proposal. Would 
they bring in a Supplementary Estimate 
to meet the grievance of the deficiency 
in the salaries of the Irish National 
teachers, and to carry out in practice the 
promise made in 1875, the Resolution of 
1878, and, in fact, to offer another re- 
medy for that offered by the late Go- 
vernment? Now, it certainly appeared 
to him that if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was as anxious to serve the Irish 
National teachers as they professed to 
be in the years 1875 and 1878, and as 
the late Government promised when they 
brought in the Bill of last Session, they 
would meet with no real opposition in 
carrying out the proposal. He did not 
think that the Government would meet 
with opposition from any section of hon. 
Members, whether Irish or English, to 
the introduction of a Supplementary 
Estimate ; and if they were to adopt that 
course they could then leave it to the 
new constituencies to apply a permanent 
remedy to the lamentable state of things 
which was admitted to exist with respect 
to the Irish National teachers. If the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary (Sir William Hart Dyke) made 
himself acquainted with the condition of 
public opinion in Ireland, and with the 
condition of the Irish National teachers, 
he apprehended that the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman would find no difficulty in bring- 
ing in a Supplementary Estimate for 
£40,000 for the purpose of increasing 
the salaries of that deserving class of 
persons. What was the condition of 
affairs that had resulted from the posi- 
tion in which the Irish National teachers 
were placed with regard to their sala- 
ries? Why, the truth was that the 
service was being starved. Teachers of 
the first and second class were disap- 
pearing ; and the teachers of the present 
ay were men of the third class. The 
salary of those teachers was only £35 
a-year, supplemented by some results 
fees; in other words, their salary was 
about equal to the income of an agri- 
cultural labourer in Ireland. If it were 
true that that state of things existed, and 
it had been admitted, he did not see that 
there was any practical difficulty in the 
way of setting it right temporarily by the 
introduction of a Supplementary Esti- 
mate; but to talk of carrying through 
Parliament a contentious Bill at that 
stage of the Session was, to his mind, 
to suggest a means of dealing with a 
pressing grievance both clumsy and im- 
practicable. There were other matters 
connected with the subject before the 
Committee which were also capable of 
explanation and of a remedy being ap- 
a to them. The hon. and learned 

ember for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) had 
referred to the question of residence. 
Why was it that the measure that pro- 
posed to deal with that subject had 
roved impracticable? To his mind, 
or no other reason than that the in- 
terest on the loans was not low enough, 
and that the time fixed for the repay- 
ment of the money was not long enough. 
If the rate of interest were reduced, and 
the time for repayment extended, he was 
convinced that there would be no ne- 
cessity for the compulsory Bill suggested 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Kildare. To make every manager in 
Ireland provide not only a schoolhouse, 
but a residence for the teacher also, was 
a thing that could not be done ; because 
if a manager were obliged to pay the 
present rate of interest demanded by 
the Government for the money advanced 
for the purpose, he would not build any 
schoolhouse or residence at all, and the 
cause of education would suffer on that 
account. Managers were of two classes. 
A manager might be a proprietor who 
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the locality; but generally managers 
were clergymen of parishes, who built 
schoolhouses out of the doles of their 
r parishioners; and would hon. Mem- 
ers think of making it compulsory upon 
those persons who built schoolhouses 
to build residences also with money 
borrowed at the high rate of interest 
charged by the Government? The 
teacher himself could not pay the rent 
of his residence, considering the miser- 
able salary which he at present received. 
He would now turn to the teachers them- 
selves. How many National teachers 
were there? The Report said there 
were of the first class 115, of the second 
first class 319, of the second class 1,611, 
and of the third class 1,747. That state- 
ment disclosed the fact that the education 
of the people of Ireland at that moment 
was committed to teachers almost en- 
tirely of the third class, whose salaries 
were £35 a-year, supplemented, as he 
had said before, by fees which brought 
them up to £50 or £60 a-year. He 
appealed to the Committee to say whe- 
ther for that money it was possible to 
get men properly to superintend the 
education of the people in Ireland? 
What was the reason why the Irish 
National teachers were not placed as 
nearly as possible on the same footing 
as the English teachers? They did not 
want to be placed on as high a level; 
but he contended that they ought to be 
placed on a level approximating to that 
of the English teachers. The Govern- 
ment said that the people would not pay 
for the purpose of supplementing the 
salary and results fees; but the answer 
of the Boards of Guardians to that 
statement was—‘‘ We will not pay as 
long as the system remains as it is; we 
have no voice in the matter, and no 
superintendence is allowed us.” He 
(Mr. Synan) failed to find any answer 
to that complaint on the part of the 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland ; and if 
the system were altered, if the Guardians 
were allowed a voice in the administra- 
tion of the schools, what would become 
of the Education Board. in Ireland, 
against which complaint was made by 
the hon. Member for Sligo? Why, that 
must be altered too. The system must 
be made a popular system ; and if they 
did not wish to make it a popular system, 
the Government must take the whole re- 
sponsibility on their own shoulders. He 
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make the salaries of the Irish National 
teachers sufficient for the purpose, and 
that neither the Irish ple nor their 
Representatives would tolerate that 
those teachers should be starved in 
order to serve the ideas of the Govern- 
ment. He said it was for the Irish Go- 
vernment, through the mouth of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, to tell the Committee whether they 
meant to apply to the present state of 
things the only remedy at hand— 
namely, to introduce a Supplementary 
Estimate. He did not say that the pre- 
sent Government was more responsible 
for the state of things than their Pre- 
decessors in Office; but, connecting them 
with the Government of 1874-80, they 
were responsible for it ; and he said that 
the Government which came into Office 
in 1880, and which remained in Office 
until recently, had their share of the 
responsibility also, because they had not 
provided any remedy. There were other 
matters connected with this question of 
a subsidiary character, to which it was 
the duty of Irish Members to draw the 
attention of the Government. A set of 
schools existed in Ireland called Model 
Schools. They were schools of a secular 
character, which, like the Queen’s Col- 
leges, the Catholic population avoided. 
Upon those Model Schools the Govern- 
ment spent £40,000 a-year; and, under 
the circumstances described, he asked 
why those schools should not be closed 
and the money applied to increase the 
salaries of the National School teachers 
in Ireland? That appeared to him to 
be a most practical remedy. The Go- 
vernment ought to have made up their 
minds on this question long ago, for it 
was a burning question, and had been 
so during the 20 years he had been in 
that House; and yet the Government, 
just as in the case of the Queen’s Col- 
leges, insisted on retaining a system at 
variance with the national wish—a sys- 
tem which seemed to be established for 
the purpose of proselytism. He gave 
no opinion upon that; but he asked why 
the Irish people should not have their 
children taught at public schools and at 
the public expense, and why the Go- 
vernment should keep up the present 
system, and, at the same time, impose 
on the people of Ireland a class of 
teachers utterly unfitted for the work to 
be done by reason of the miserable 
salaries that were given? What an- 
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swer had the Government given, and 
what answer would it give, to the ques- 
tion—‘‘ How can the work of public 
education be conducted on such prin- 
eiples as these ?’’ He was sorry not to 
see the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary in his place, for he hoped he 
would answer those points fully and 
sufficiently. He trusted that, as soon 
as might be convenient to him, and as 
soon as he had made up his mind, he 
would give Irish Members an answer to 
the question—‘‘Are these miserable 
salaries to be increased by means of a 
Supplementary Estimate or not?” To 
look for any other remedy at that stage 
of the Session was useless. It would be 
for a future Parliament to propose a 

ermanent remedy; but he asked Her 
Majesty's Government, in the mean- 
time, to introduce, for temporary pur- 
poses, a Supplementary Estimate, which 
he felt convinced would pass without 
opposition or objection. 

Mr. MARUM said, he would not 
again go over the ground so ably 
traversed by his hon. Friends who had 
spoken on this subject. He wished, 
however, to allude to some points in the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Kildare (Mr. Meldon). He would 
not now enter into the question of the 
Bill to which his hon. and learned Friend 
had referred, because it was impossible 
that it could now be passed through 
Parliament; but he would touch upon 
two points in connection with it, as it 
had been said that he and some hon. 
Friends had not acquiesced in it. It 
was not that they objected to compulsory 
attendance; but if the present Govern- 
ment remained in Office they would 
have to take into consideration what he 
was about to say. The first point he 
wished to refer to had reference to com- 
pulsory attendance. The present condi- 
tion of matters with regard to the schools 
was this—that the managers were really 
absolute in their authority at present, 
and their position was so far absolute 
that they could dispense with a school 
if they were not satisfied with the regu- 
lations. Now, the Government proposed 
to makeitcompulsory that there should be 
attendance. They were going to deprive 
them of their power, and give them an 
equivalent to the extent of having a one- 
third voice in the regulations, the Local 
Government Board having power, in 
case of dispute, of taking the matter 
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into their own hands. He believed that | subterfuge, and in order to get rid of 
the view taken by the managers was/|the objection there was to denomina- 


that the Government ought not to have 
any undue power over the education of 
the country—that was what he believed 
they most distinctly objected to. They 
did not object merely from an ecclesias- 
tical point of view; but they objected 
also on the authority of two laymen, 
whose authority he believed would not 
be questioned in that House. Edmund 
Burke expressed himself to the effect 
that— 

** TE you consent to put the national educa- 
tion, or any part of it, under the control of the 
Government, then you will have sold your 
religion.” 


And Mr. John Stuart Mill also wrote to 
the effect that it was not right that the 
Government should have control of the 
education of the people, because, in that 
case, they could do whatever they 
pleased. He wished Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to bear in mind the views of 
those men in dealing with compulsory 
attendance. The next point was the 
system of payment by results. It was 
assumed that it would be satisfactory to 
the people of Ireland, the teachers, and 
the ratepayers, to make the Unions con- 
tributory under the results system. He 
begged leave to contradict that idea. In 
support of that he referred to the Reso- 
lution passed at the meeting of teachers 
at Norwich, and the result of the meet- 
ing, which had caused considerable in- 
terest in this country as well as in Ire- 
land. The system of payment by results 
was condemned at that meeting. And 
then Max Miiller said that examinations 
were the means of ascertaining how the 
teachers had taught; but they should 
never be allowed to become the means 
by which pupils were taught, and that 
the proper rewards at examinations 
should be honours, not pounds, shillings, 
and pence. It would be seen that those 
authorities were altogether against the 
system of payment by results. Now, 
the position of the Bishops in this mat- 
ter was that they would not submit to 
the dictation of the laity. The whole 
truth with regard to the support which 
the Bishops had given to the results 
system was that they wished to get rid 
of denominational endowments, and if 
it were not for that they would have 
agreed with the views of Max Miller. 
The views of Cardinal Moran were that 
the result system was designed as a 
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tional endowments. Now, with regard 
to making the payment for results com- 
pulsory, that must unquestionably be 
opposed to the feeling of the ratepayers 
and to that of the people of Ireland. 
In his own county (Kilkenny) the 
Boards of Guardians had expressed 
views hostile to making the Unions con- 
tributory; and not only that, but they 
had referred to the strong agitation 
which would arise, if the Unions were 
made contributory, on the ground of 
increased taxation and the depressed 
state of trade. He mentioned those facts 
lest there should be any misapprehen- 
sion in the minds of the Government 
with regard to the opinion of the people 
of Ireland being in favour of the sys- 
tem of payment by results, and he could 
assure them that the system was neither 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
people nor with the wishes of the 
teachers themselves. Finally, he urged 
on Her Majesty’s Government to take 
into consideration what had been urged 
on those Benches—namely, the proposal 
that they should introduce a Supplemen- 
tary Estimate for the present, leaving 
the matters which had been alluded to 
for future discussion in a new Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he was glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary was present to have his attention 
directed to one of the great blots on the 
educational system in Ireland. It was 
in that sense that the hon. Member for 
the County of Limerick (Mr. Synan) had 
alluded to the Model Schools. Now, of 
all the serious blots on the Irish educa- 
tional system the erection and continu- 
ance of Model Schools was perhaps the 
most flagrant. The Oommittee’,would 
be aware that the entire educational 
system of Ireland was denominational. 
The National Schools were under the 
management of clergymen of various 
denominations, and the National Schools 
of Ireland, which represented all the 
Catholic population, were without ex- 
ception denominational. And yet the 
Government persisted in establishing a 
number of unnecessary schools or Model 
Schools which were not put under the 
management of the clergy of any Church, 
but under the authority of an Irish 
Board called an Education Board. The 
position of those schools was that Catho- 
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lic priests could not enter their doors. 
The schools had cost, as he was informed, 
£168,000 for their construction, and be- 
sides that they cost the country every 
year £36,000, and that too at a time 
when, as last night, Irish Members were 
asking for a miserable sum in aid of a 
popular Irish University which was re- 
fused. The Government, with wonder- 
ful inconsistency, continued to force 
upon the Irish people this enormous 
yearly grant. Of the population of Ire- 
land, 75 per cent was Catholic, and 25 
per cent belonged to other denomina- 
tions. What was the state of things 
with regard to the attendance at the 
model schools? For five consecutive 
years he had endeavoured to point out 
this blot in the Irish educational system. 
Those schools, which cost £168,000 to 
build, and an enormous sum annually to 
maintain, had only 11,000 pupils, and 
out of that number there were only 3,198 
Catholics, so that while 75 per cent of 
the people of Ireland were Catholics, 
only about 25 per cent of the pupils at 
the model schools were Catholics. The 
matter, however, did not end there, as 
hon. Members would see when he told 
them for what class of the people those 
schools were provided. He had moved 
for a Return of the profession and calling 
of the parents of the few children who 
attended the model schools, and he found 
that out of the 11,000 pupils, 4,500 were 
the sons of agents, grocers, apothecaries, 
Civil Service employés, merchants, attor- 
neys, and others. So that in addition to 
the schools being forced upon the people 
against their will, in addition to the 
miserable attendance of Catholics, there 
were 4,000 or 5,000 pupils receiving 
gratuitous education whose parents were 
perfectly well able to pay for it them- 
selves. Then, in addition to those extra- 
ordinary statistics with regard to the 
model schools, he would refer to the 
Report of a Commission which was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the work that 
was done in them. If it could be main- 
tained that they were extensively used, 
if it could be proved that the children of 
the Catholic population generally went 
to them, and if it could be shown that 
they had achieved anything in the way 
of results, the case would be different. 
However, lest it should be said that they 
were doing splendidly in the matter of 
education, he would inform the Commit- 
tee that the Commission he had alluded 
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to, after taking a considerable amount 
of evidence, reported that not only did 
the schools cost at the rate of £5 per 
head of the pupils, but that their li 

teaching was not up to the mark. It 
was proved before the Commission that 
carriages drove up to the doors of the 
schools. Sir Patrick Keenan gave evi- 
dence against them, and the Commission 
reported that they ought to be shut up; 
but, notwithstanding that, for 20 years 
the Government had continued to force 
on the people of Ireland £36,000 a-year 
for those schools, which, after costing 
£168,000 to build, were doing nothing 
whatever. Now, the question had been 
asked as to what could be done with the 
schools? The hon. Member for the 
county of Limerick (Mr. Synan) had 
suggested that the funds spent upon 
them should be handed over in aid of the 
salaries of the National teachers. He 
(Mr. Dawson) had in the year 1880 pro- 
posed that those useless model schools 
should be turned into schools for the 
technical education of teachers. He 
laid that proposal before the present 
Government, and asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to look 
at the uselessness of those schools, their 
utter inadequacy and incompetency, and 
to say that they should be turned into 
normal schools for the technical instruc- 
tion of teachers. There was one of those 
schools in Limerick perfectly empty, with 
a large and expensive staff, and his ad- 
vice was that it should be turned into an 
institution for the purpose he had de- 
scribed, particularly as in Limerick there 
was great need of competent teachers. 
The figures he had laid Sefore the Com- 
mittee showed how small a number of 
pupils were instructed for this enormons 
outlay, and that out of that money a 
vast proportion went for the education 
of aclass who were never intended to 
take advantage of the grant. He would 
ask that this blot which had been pointed 
out should be removed, and he asked 
the Committee, the English people, and 
the House of Commons to apply the 
moral to be learnt from the discussion of 
last night and to-day. Let not the Go- 
vernment continue to force upon the Irish 
people an institution opposed to their 
wishes. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman was alive to the extraordi- 
nary anomaly of those model schools, to 
the fact that they could not be sustained 
by argument, and that the subject 
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should be inquired into, with the view 
of the system being put un end to. 

Mr. MARUM said, he might, per- 
haps, be allowed to say that the model 
school at Kilkenny had been abolished, 
and that its site had been purchased by 
Cardinal Moran, who had founded there 
an industrial school. 

Coroxser COLTHURST said, there 
was no doubt that the model schools 
were almost universally condemned in 
Ireland, except in one or two places in 
the North, where the majority of the 
population, or at least a very large 
proportion of the population, were Pro- 
testant, and made use of the model 
schools. But the case was quite different 
in the South of Ireland. Take the City 
of Cork, for instance ; the model school 
there was used by the class which the 
hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Dawson) 
had described—that was to say, by 
people who were not really entitled to 
have free education for their children. 
At another place in the county of Cork 
the model school was attended by a good 
many of the Catholic population for the 
reason that they could not help it, its 
appliances being superior to those of the 

rish school, with which, inconsequence, 
it entered into unfair rivalry. In most 
particulars the description given by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Dawson) was absolutely correct. 
He (Colonel Colthurst) hoped the Go- 
vernment would give effect to the re- 
commendation of the Committee, and he 
joined his hon. Friend in asking that 
the schools should be made centres of 
technical instruction for teachers. He 
would like to say a few words as to the 

osition of the Irish National teachers. 

e believed that they were entitled to, 
that they required, and that they should 
obtain what the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer wished to give them by 
the Act of 1875—that was to say, that 
the remuneration fairly earned should 
not be taken away from them by ex- 
traneous causes. This was a matter in 
which he had always taken a good deal 
of interest, and he foresaw clearly when 
the right hon. Baronet introduced that 
scheme what was likely to happen. He 
knew that the Boards of Guardians, al- 
though they might take up the scheme, 
would afterwards get tired of it, and 
that the teachers would be left in the 
lurch. But even if the Boards of Guar- 
dians had taken up the scheme fairly, it 
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would not have met the case, because 
there was the greatest possible difference 
between one Union and another, and 
the Union rate would have been most 
heavy on those Unions which were least 
able to afford it. Therefore, speaking 
for himself, he fully approved of the 
plan suggested in the Bill for a general 
compulsory rate. He did not believe 
that the people of Ireland, if the matter 
were properly put before them, would 
object in the least. It would mean a 
rate of 1d. in the pound. It was neces- 
sary to take into consideration the con- 
dition of society in the two countries. 
In England, large contributions were re- 
ceived from the people on account of 
education, not only from the rich with 
regard to the Government schools, but 
the poor had also to contribute largely 
to their maintenance, and, he imagined, 
to the maintenance of the voluntary 
schools also. But in Ireland, for 50 
years, the State had provided education, 
and the people had not been called upon 
to contribute; and, therefore, there 
seemed to be no alternative, if it was 
desired to better their condition, but to 
have a general rate. He believed, also, 
that compulsory education, properly ap- 
plied, met with the approval of the 
great majority of the managers of 
schools in Ireland, and he believed also 
that it would meet with the approval of 
the public. In England there was a 
provision enabling Boards of Guardians 
to pay the school fees in the case of 
voluntary schools for those scholars who 
they thought were not able to pay for 
themselves; and, of course, in respect of 
board schools, which he believed they 
would never have in Ireland, the School 
Board paid. He was, of course, speak- 
ing of voluntary schools when he said 
he did not think there would be any 
difficulty in applying this principle, be- 
eause the people who could not pay 
were ratepayers, and were divided by a 
slender line from those who would be 
asked to pay for them. He did not see 
how the education of the country could 
be carried on without some provision of 
the kind. He regretted that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not see their 
way to giving a temporary grant this 
year without prejudice to the question 
of the National teachers; but he re- 
spectfully protested against a permanent 
increase in the shape of class salaries. 
No doubt, some managers of schools 
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were opposed to the payment of teachers 
by results; but it was known that three- 
fourths of the managers of schools 
looked upon payment by results as the 
only way of protecting the interest of 
the children. Hon. Members had not 
to look in this matter to the interest of 
the teachers; they must look to the in- 
terest of those they taught, and, at the 
same time, they must have regard to the 
feelings, prejudices, and opinions of the 
managers of schools. He did not wish 
to detain the Committee; but, before he 
sat down, he should like to call the 
attention of his hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Tresury to one point. He 
asked the hon. Baronet to consider the 
possibility of modifying the Rules with 
respect to pensions and allowances to 
the widows of deceased National teachers 
in Ireland. He had the particulars of 
a case just submitted to him; but he 
would not trouble the Committee with 
them at that moment. No blame at- 
tached in this case to the teacher or to 
the Treasury; but he hoped to be allowed 
to submit that the Rules in respect of 
pensions and allowances ought to be 
somewhat modified. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
could not agree with the hon. and 

allant Member for Cork County (Colonel 

Ithurst) that a measure for compulsory 
payment would be accepted in Ireland. 
He failed to see liow it could be ac- 
cepted. Letit be remembered that there 
would be no control whatever over the 
way the money would be disposed of. 
Why, then, should the Unions be com- 
pelled to give away the money of the 
ratepayers? At the same time, some- 
thing should be done for the teachers. 
He did not remember any case in which 
a serious attempt had been made to 
remedy their grievance. There was ab- 
solutely no difference of opinion as to 
the grievance which existed, and yet 
they went on year after year admitting 
the grievance without making any at- 
tempt to remove it. He had more hope 
in the present Government than he had 
in the late Government, and he trusted 
they would be able to apply a remedy; 
and he did not see why, even in this 
Session, they might not by the intro- 
duction of a Supplementary Estimate 
endeavour to do something in that direc- 
tion. Another point to which he wished 
to refer was the want of technical train- 
ing in Ireland, They had had an im- 
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t Committee sitting to consider 
the condition of Irish industries, and 
one of the most eminent men who came 
before that Committee assigned three 
capital reasons for the depression of 
Irish industries. One of them was his- 
torical, another legislative, but the third 
was the total absence of proper techni- 
cal education in Ireland. He said that 
the people were not taught to use their 
fingers and hands, and that there was 
an abundance of manufacturing resources 
all around them if their fingers, hands, 
and minds were able to make use of 
them. A number of imperfections had 
been revealed in this National system of 
education, which he hoped the Govern- 
ment would not allow to pass without an 
attempt being made to remove them. 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witt1am Harr Dyxe) said, 
he wanted the support of hon. Members 
in saying, with regard to the vast num- 
ber of subjects to which attention had 
been called during this discussion, which 
had lasted for three hours, that they 
were subjects with which he could not 
adequately deal. He might also re- 
mark that, during the last three weeks, 
he had to go through all the Estimates 
connected with Ireland, and with regard 
to them he had received no assistance 
whatever from those who prepared them. 
Further, he would say that if all the 
time he mentioned had been devoted to 
the matters brought forward in Commit- 
tee that afternoon, he should not have 
been able to deal with them in the way 
he would desire to deal with them. It 
was perfectly obvious to any man at- 
tempting in that House to deal with those 
subjects, and having an interest in Ire- 
land, and in the future of that country, 
that the chief point was not only the 
adequate and proper education of its 
population, but also that the huge De- 
partment which supervised that educa- 
tion should be properly and efficiently 
conducted. He would endeavour to an- 
swer the various points which had been 
raised in the course of the discussion on 
this Vote. The hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton), in the speech which he 
delivered at the commencement of the 
discussion, had brought forward some 
complaints with reference to the attitude 
of the Government towards the position 
of the Irish National teachers, inasmuch 
as they had not proposed to make now 
an amendment in that regard. Well, 
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he would say that he was not there to 
contend that the teachers were overpaid. 
Although the hon. Member had taken a 
few of the statistics put forward by the 
Board of Education, yet he (the Chief 
Secretary) thought it due to that De- 
artment to read the Table which he 
ad before him showing the present 
scale of payment to teachers as com- 
pared with the scale in 1854. As re- 
garded the male teachers, the highest 
average payment from the Parliamen- 
tary grant to teachers of the highest 
and lowest class respectively, was in 
1854—highest, £36 ; lowest, £15; while 
in 1883 it was—highest, £99; lowest, 
£48. As regarded female teachers, in 
1854 the highest average payment from 
the Parliamentary grant was, in the 
highest class, £25, and in the lowest, 
£13; whereas in 1883 the highest was 
£85 7s. 10d., and the lowest, £40 10s. 

Mr. SEXTON : What do those figures 
mean? Do they mean the highest and 
lowest sums allocated by Parliament for 
any individual teacher by way of salary 
or results fees ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir Wrz- 
u1am Hart Dyxe): These figures are 
quoted to show that Parliament has from 
time to time made great improvement in 
the position of teachers. With regard 
to the Education Board, he understood 
that it contained many eminent men ; 
and what they had to consider was the 
efficiency of the Board. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo had brought forward a 
number of matters with regard to which 
he (the Chief Secretary) did not think that 
he had any special explanation to give ; 
he did not think that the hon. Member, 
considering that the matters he had 
brought forward were of great import- 
ance, could expect him at that moment 
to go into them. The hon. Member 
had brought forward some complaints 
as to teachers being restricted with re- 
gard to their future in life, with regard 
to which he would say, without knowing 
anything personally of the individual 
cases of the teachers, that it certainly 
seemed to him hard that because a 
man was a teacher his future suc- 
cess and eminence in life should be 
barred by the fact that he had been a 
teacher. There were one or two other 
cases alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo of hardship in respect of 
certain teachers, with regard to which 
all he could say was that they must 
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have regard to the special circumstances 
which surrounded each case; and as he 
did not know what those circumstances 
were, he did not think he could proceed 
any further on that subject. The hon. 
Member had referred to the teaching of 
the Irish ianguage and the supply of 
books. His own opinion was that the 
matter of the supply of books should be 
dealt with in a spirit of strict impar- 
tiality, and he believed that the hon. 
Momber had every right to make that 
demand. With regard more particularly 
to the cultivation of the Irish language, 
to which the hon. Member had alluded, 
it was undoubtedly the fact that up to 
1878 the language was not recognized 
at all in the programme of the Irish 
Education Board, except with reference 
to certain instructions to teachers. But 
at that time, on a representation of the 
Society for the Preservation of the Irish 
Language, the Commissioners put the 
teaching of that language on the same 
footing as Greek and other languages. 
Later on, with the view of encouraging 
the study of the language, the Commis- 
sioners made a rule that no extra fee 
should be paid for learning the lan- 
guage. The hon. Member might think 
that that was not avery gigantic stride ; 
but he believed he would admit that it 
was a step in the direction he desired. 
The hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
dare (Mr. Meldon) had made a proposal 
with regard to teachers, and their gene- 
ral position as to pay and pensions. Of 
course, he was aware that the hon. and 
learned Member had for many years 
brought forward Motions on this sub- 
ject. The hon. and learned Member 
had referred to the pledges made by the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1875 with regard to this matter. He 
could not, of course, in the absence of 
his right hon. Friend, enter fully into 
that question. It was impossible for 
him to deal specifically with the matter ; 
but he thought that, in justice to his 
right hon. Friend, he ought to say that 
although pledges might have been given, 
yet he believed that the scale he had 
quoted with reference to the position of 
the teachers showed that up to 1883 a 
material improvement had taken place 
in respect of the amounts paid to them. 
But there was one point, with reference 
to the Bill of the present year intro- 
duced by the late Government, to which 
the hon. and learned Member had par- 
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ticularly referred. It would be impos- 
sible to deal with that Bill, because 
there were points in it relating to com- 
pulsory education and other matters 
which would give rise to contention—at 
least, so he was informed. Of course, it 
was not to be expected that, at the end 
of July, Her Majesty’s Government 
could take up ascheme of this kind. In 
the first statement which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) made 
in the House with reference to Public 
Business, he stated he did not propose 
to take any contentious Business. Now, 
the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Kildare had 
been met by something very like the 
unanimous disapprobation of hon. Mem- 
bers sitting below the Gangway oppo- 
site. With his limited information, he 
did not say whether the scheme was a 
right one or not; but he was bound to 
take the fact as he found it. He cer- 
tainly did not think he would be justi- 
fied in attempting to deal with the 
scheme in the last days of July. Now, 
with reference to the question of the 
Trish school teachers, and all the other 
subjects which had been mentioned, he 
admitted frankly that he was standing 
there that day rather as a learner than 
asa teacher. Of course, it was utterly 
impossible, with the information he had 
at hand, to give pledges with regard to 
what should in future be done concern- 
ing the teachers; but he did acknow- 
ledge the claim the teachers had with 
respect to pensions. The subject had 
been alluded to, and he thought very 

roperly, in the course of the discussion. 
n a certain sense there was a substan- 
tial grievance existing which ought, if 
possible, to be remedied, particularly as 
he believed a considerable grant had 
ceased to be made in respect to the 
question. He acknowledged, too, that 
the fund which it was now proposed to 
make use of was essentially of an Irish 
character, and did not come under any 
English Exchequer. He had been in 
communication with his hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry 
Holland) upon this question, and the 
hon. Gentleman, and those with whom 
he was in concert at the Treasury, had 
examined the circumstances of the fund 
very carefully in the endeavour to see 
how far they could meet the claims of 
the Irish teachers in reference to pen- 
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sions. It had been calculated that the 
surplus of the Pension Fund now availi- 
able for this purpose was £200,000, 
and it was proposed to dispose of that 
sum as follows:—At present, when a 
teacher was dismissed, it was usual that 
he should be repaid the yearly premium 
he had paid to come under the scheme. 
It was proposed to extend that prin- 
ciple, and that in a case where a teacher 
died there should be a repayment to 
his representatives. It was calculated 
that that would dispose of the sum of 
£34,700. Then it was proposed that 
for pension purposes certain former 
divisions in the senior classes of teachers 
should berecognized, and that would take 
up£3,518. The cost of the two arrange- 
ments would be £38,218, so that there 
wouldstill be £158,369 todispose of. The 
other chief change was with reference to 
the actual pensions themselves. Thehon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Kildare had urged that the age at which 
retirement was granted should be re- 
duced from 65 to 58. The Treasury 
found it was utterly impossible with the 
fund at their command to sanction such 
ascheme. It was proposed to deal with 
the matter in another way, but still 
in a way which it was considered 
would afford some relief. It was pro- 
posed to keep the age of compulsory 
retirement as at present, but to pro- 
vide that a man or woman should be al- 
lowed to retire on a full pension after 
completing 40 years’ service from the 
ages of 21 and 18 respectively. Assum- 
ing, as the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Meldon) had stated, that most of 
the teachers commenced their duties at 
an early age, it was obvious that if, after 
40 years’ service, they could retire on 
full pension, it would be a certain relief 
to them. The question of teachers’ re- 
sidences had also been raised by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kildare. It was proposed, by the 
Bill of the late Government, to which he 
had already alluded, to deal with that 
question. It was a very important ques- 
tion, and one on which he did not think 
he ought to be pressed at that moment. 
He promised hon. Gentlemen that the 
matter should receive his consideration. 
Then, again, something had been said 
with regard to the model schools. 
Broadly speaking, it was proposed that 
the model schools should be abolished, 
and that the fund which sustained them 
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should be handed over for the benefit of 
technical education. That was a new 
proposal to him, and one which he was 
sure was not to be hastily accepted. The 
condition of the four Dublin schools had 
been referred to, and reasons had been 
given why the model schools were not 
attended by any considerable number of 
Roman Catholics. He found, however, 
that in the four Dublin schools, there 
were 1,810 Roman Catholics and 947 
Protestants. In a model school in County 
Cork there were 332 Roman Oatholics 
and 32 Protestants. Of course, he was 
perfectly aware that in the case of model 
schools in the North of Ireland the same 
results would not be found. He was 
bound to say that, with the knowledge 
he at present possessed, he could not as- 
sent to the suggestion to abolish those 
schools. He now desired to make a few 
remarks of a general nature. No one 
knew better than he did, even with his 
limited acquaintance of the country, that 
there were vast difficulties to contend 
with in regard to education in Ireland 
as compared with the difficulties attend- 
ing education in this country. He as- 
sured hon. Members that, whether he 
remained in Office months or years, he 
should not shirk the difficulties. He was 
already aware of their existence, and 
therefore he ought not to approach Irish 
educational subjects in a light-hearted 
spirit. There was one fact to which he 
desired to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee, and it was that although there 
were great difficulties to contend with in 
reference to ali educational questions in 
Ireland, the Exchequer had not been 
stationary in the matter of educational 
grants. He found that, according to the 
Appropriation Account for the year 1880, 
the amount granted for educational pur- 
poses in Ireland was £631,520. He was 
reminded by his hon. Friend (Sir Henry 
Holland) that that was not the expendi- 
ture of that year, but the average yearly 
expenditure for five years. The amount 
now granted annually was £786,300. 
He merely mentioned that to show that 
the English Exchequer had not been al- 
together indifferent to the claims of Irish 
education. He thanked the Committee 
for the patience with which they had re- 
ceived hisremarks. If his observations 
had indicated any ignorance of the ques- 
tion with which he had had to deal, he 
could not complain if he was reminded of 
it atonce. He assured hon. Members from 
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Ireland that he had thrown himself 
heart and soul not only into the question 
of Irish education, but into all the en- 
tangled and difficult matters with which 
in the last few weeks he had had to deal. 
Of course, if he had failed to indicate 
anything like a policy, or to indicate 
anything like firmness in dealing with 
those vast problems, he assured hon. 
Members that it was not because he had 
any indisposition to grapple with those 
difficult questions. If, in future, he was 
called upon to deal with Irish educa- 
tional and other matters in a practical 
way, and to supervise the different De- 
partments which came within the cogni- 
zance of the Chief Secretary, he hoped 
that he would not be found wanting. 
Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
might rest assured that in this matter 
he would receive from the Irish Mem- 
bers nothing but kindly and proper 
treatment. They were quite prepared 
to give kindness for kindness, as he 
thought they had proved they were 
ready to give blow for blow. They ap- 
preciated fully the spirit in which the 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken ; and 
even if he had spoken in a different 
spirit, they would not come whining to 
the House, as the noble Marquess the 
Leader of the Opposition (the Marquess 
of Hartington) had insinuated they were 
apt todo. Now, he was glad to observe 
that on the question of Irish education 
an enormous advance had been made in 
the public opinion of this country. They 
had had various schemes of local self- 
government offered by different Gentle- 
men representing different Parties ; but 
on one point of local government the 
authors of those schemes seemed to 
agree, and that was that the education 
of Ireland should be removed from the 
control of a central, irresponsible, and 
Governmentally-appointed Board to that 
of a Board elected by the people and re- 
sponsible to the people. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
just said that, considering his short offi- 
cial experience, he could not be expected 
to deal exhaustively with this question. 
He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) was convinced 
the Irish Members would much prefer 
that the settlement of this question 
should be postponed than that it should 
be taken up in a tinkering manner. The 
settlement of the question of elementary 
education in Ireland must be a settle- 
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ment of a broad and, as far as possible, 
of a final character. Now, with regard 
to the question of the treatment of the 
National teachers. He entirely agreed 
with the survey of that part of the ques- 
tion presented so ably by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). 
His hon. Friend was more acquainted 
with the working of the system than any 
other Member of the House; but he 
(Mr. T. P. O'Connor) had received 
letters from National School teachers— 
whose names for obvious reasons he 
could not give—in which they entirely 
corroborated the picture of their con- 
dition and of their grievances which was 
drawn by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sex- 
ton). He had a letter from a teacher 
who had been 35 years in the service of 
the Board. That teacher had never once 
received the slightest rebuke for neglect 
or misconduct, and yet for eight years 
he had been trying, without success, to 
get permission to go from the second 
division of the first class to the first di- 
vision. It was monstrous that a teacher 
who imagined himself competent to be 
appointed to the first division of the first 
class should not have immediate oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the promotion. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton) told him that 
out of the whole body of 11,000 teachers 
in Ireland only 200 had been allowed to 
go in for this examination. That was 
altogether contrary to the principle on 
which teachers were treated in any other 
country in the world. There were seve- 
ral other grievances of the National 
teachers into which he might go; but he 
would abstain from doing so, because 
the ground had been so well covered by 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton). There 
was a question to which he had called 
attention on more than one occasion, and 
to which he would call attention again, 
and that was the character of the books 
which were supplied to the school chil- 
dren in Ireland. By taking up that 
question, he had exposed himself to a 
certain amount of not very friendly cri- 
ticism. When he first raised the ques- 
tion a gentleman wrote to the London 
Times to say that he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
did not know what he was talking about. 
Of course, he accepted very gratefully 
such a rebuke from an enlightened Eng- 
lishman. Ue believed the essence of the 
charge against him was that the quota- 
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tions he had made were from editions | 
that had ceased to be used in the Na-. 
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tional schools of Ireland. If he did 


make that mistake on a former occasion 
he was fortunately in a position not to 
repeat it, for he had in his hand the 
most recent editions, sent to him by a 
gentleman connected with the Education 
Department in Dublin—a social friend 
of his own for whom he had the 
greatest respect. That gentleman was 
under the impression that he (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) had been rather hard 
on the literature of the Department, 
and in order that he might enlighten 
his (Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s) darkness and 
soften his animosity to the institution, he 
sent to him the series of books used in 
the schools. Accordingly, he came armed 
out of the official armoury on this ques- 
tion. What his friend wanted to im- 
press on his mind was that the school 
books had been greatly improved, espe- 
cially in the direction in which he had 
said improvement was wanted. Now, 
his first charge against the books was 
that as literature they were contempti- 
ble. He was sure that any Member of 
the Committee, whether he agreed with 
his (Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s) political prin- 
ciples or not, would agree with him in 
this—that good literature ought to be 
given in the school books which children 
had to read. His complaint of the in- 
feriority of the literature was applied to 
the original writings—they were very 
original indeed—which appeared in the 
books. The second charge he made was 
with regard to the extracts. Now, the 
extracts were taken from the works of 
some of the most eminent poetical and 
prose writers of the century, and were 
models of good style; but though they 
appeared in books under a system of 
education called National, they were en- 
tirely anti-National in their character. 
He put it to any candid man in the 
Committee, or outside of the Committee, 
whether anything could be imagined 
more preposterous than that the whole 
childhood of a nation should be brought 
up without an opportunity of learning 
even the elements of the history of the 
nation to which they belonged. That, 
however, was the tendency of the books 
supplied to the National schools of Ire- 
land. So far as the books were caleu- 
lated to give an idea of the early history 
of the country to which the reader be- 
longed, they might as well be given to 
the children of France, or Germany, or 
Timbuctoo. His friend who sent him 
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the books said that the charge was not | reference to the part he took respecting 


correct ; that though the previous edi- 
tions might have been wanting in the 
direction pointed out, the new editions 
contained a large number of quotations 
from the works of Irish National writers. 
He found his friend was perfectly right 
in one sense ; a large number of quota- 
tions from the writings of Irish Na- 
tional poets had been inserted, but the 
quotations were not of a distinctively 
National character. An answer to his 
charge would be to put in the books 
some of the National poems of Thomas 
Moore. Several quotations from the 
works of National poets had been given. 
For instance, he found several quota- 
tions from Deirdré, written by R. D. 
Joyce. Deirdré was a poem which 
might take its place amongst the pro- 
minent poetical literature of Ireland ; 
but to what period of Irish history did 
it allude to? The poem, which was 
given on page 24 of the Fifth Reading 
Book, was entitled, The Flight of the Sons 
of Usna from Uister to Scotland, and there 
was a note to the effect— 

‘*The sons of Usna, three young heroes, re- 
nowned in Gaelic traditional story, who were 
unjustly put to death by Conor Mac Nessa, 
King of Ulster, about the beginning of the 
Christian era.’ 


And all the history of Ireland which 
was to be found in those books, whether 
in the shape of poetry or prose, ended 
with the beginning of the Christian era, 
and before any era which was not alto- 
gether Christian. He found also that 


there was a quotation from Moore— | 


Stlent, oh Moyle, it was called, being a 
story of a swan which wandered over 
the lakes and rivers of Ireland before 
the coming of Christianity. Well, he 
maintained that his charge was rather 
proved than disproved by the poems of 
a so-called National character which had 
been put in the books. They wanted 
the children of Ireland to know some- 
thing about the history of their country 
after the beginning as well as before 
the Christian era. There was a little 
about the scenery of Ireland—very badly 
done. There was a good deal of the 
biography of Edmund Burke. Of course, 
the name of Edmund Burke was dear 
to everyIrishman ; but,curiously enough, 
in the biography of Burke there was not 
a syllable about the splendid and noble 
= he took in regard to the wrongs of 

is own people, though there was some 
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the War of Independence. There was 
nothing about Irish battles subsequent 
to the beginning of the Christian era, 
but there was a good deal about English 
battles. He did not care much about 
the battle pieces of any country; but if 
there were to be accounts of battles in 
books used in the Irish National schools 
surely the accounts ought to be of Irish 
battles where Irish valour was displayed 
to advantage. He found nothing what- 
ever about the Battle of Clontarf, but 
there was given Campbell’s well-known 
poem about the Battle of the Baltic. In 
the preface to the poem it was said— 

“By hugging the Swedish shore our ships 
— the Sound out of range of the Danish 
orts. 


But the ships were not Irish ships, they 
were English ships. Now, with regard 
to Kings. He had told the Committee 
that in these school books there was 
something about English battles, but 
nothing about Irish battles; and, in the 
same way, there was something about 
English Kings, but nothing whatever 
about Irish Kings. He did not think 
there was an Irishman who was not 
familiar with the name and exploits of 
Brian Boroihue. There was no mention, 
however, of that Irish King in these 
school books; but there was an article 
upon Alfred the Great. Here was the 
beginning of it— 

** Qur own Alfred sheds a much brighter 


glory over the ninth century than Charlemagne 
and the Caliph Haroun do over the eighth.” 


“Our own Alfred!” That might be 
said to belong to what was called the 
‘*too-too”’ literature. However, they had 
a little modern history; he was wrong 
in saying there was no modern history. 
Strange to say, that in an Irish school 
book, there was an essay on “ Liberty,” 
and the author of it was Earl Russell. 
The author naturally spoke on behalf of 
his cause ; but he had to remember Earl 


| Russell, the statesman, and to remember 


also that he himself had suspended the 
Habeas Corpus Act. Accordingly, they 
had the Habeas Corpus thus described— 


“Since the Revolution, however, the Act of 
Habeas Corpus, when in operation, has always 
been found of power to protect the subject. 
The very suspensions of this Act prove its prac- 
tical efficacy when in foree, as much as the re- 
newals of Magna Charta prove the practical 
inefficacy of that great compact.”’ 


Therefore, the oftener a man was put 
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in prison, under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, the more the prac- 
tical efficacy of the measure was proved. 
They were also favoured in those books 
with some quotations from Archbishop 


Whately’s writings on political economy. 
He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) remembered 
that some years ago an agitation was 
raised in this country—he thought by 
the hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Broad- 
harst)—with regard to some quotations 
which appeared in some of the English 
school books on the work or action of 
Trades’ Unions. Archbishop Whately 
was an economist of the old school; he 
was bitterly opposed to Trades’ Unions, 
and he made some very strong remarks 
with regard to the action of those bodies. 
Some of his writings found their way 
into English school books, and the hon. 
Member for Stoke called the attention 
of the House to the matter. The result 
was that the condemnatory remarks 
were removed from the books, on the 
ground that the children of Trades’ 
Unionists ought not to be prejudiced 
against the institutions to which their 
parents belonged. Now, ir the Irish 
school books there was a specimen of 
the political economy of Archbishop 
Whately: it dealt with letting and 
hiring,and the question of rent—a ques- 
tion of some delicacy in Ireland. This 
was what Archbishop Whately said— 
“Suppose all landlords were to agree to 
lower their rents one-half, the number of acres 
of land and the quantity of corn raised would 
remain the same, and so would the number of 
mouths that want corn. The farmer, there- 
fore, would get the same price for his corn as 
he does now ; the orly difference would be that 
he would bo so much the richer, and the land- 
lord so much the poorer; the labourers and the 
Fees of the people would be no better off than 
ore. 


Again— 
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“Tf you were to make a law for lowering 
rents, so that the land should still remain the 
property of those to whom it now belongs, but 
that they should not be allowed to receive more 
than so much an acre for it; the only effect of | 
this would be, that the landlord would no 
longer let his land to a farmer, but would take 
it into his own hands and employ a bailiff to | 
look after it for him.” 


So, in order that the political economy 
of Archbishop Whately should be proved 
to be correct, every farm on which a 
judicial rent had been fixed by the Land 
Act of 1851 should at present be unoc- 
cupied by the landlord, and untilled by 





the tenant, and a bailiff put in to take 
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eare of it—a thing which had not taken 
place, and which he (Mr. T. P.O’Connor) 
ventured to prophecy would not take 
place. There were other quotations in 
those books. He supposed it was re- 
garded as a concession to Ireland that 
there should be quotations from the 
writings of Cardinal Newman. He 
should be glad to see more quotations 
from Cardinal Newman’s works, be- 
cause Cardinal Newman was one of the 
greatest masters of writing that any 
country or any century had produced. 
There was no doubt that as regarded 
style of writing the quotation given was 
one of the best examples which could 
be given—namely, his marvellous de- 
scription of locusts. But why did not 
the compilers of the book quote Cardinal 
Newman’s beautiful and eloquent testi- 
mony with regard to Irish character, 
and the past and future of the Irish 
people? There was a quotation from 
the writings of Cardinal Wiseman; bnt 
it was a quotation with regard to no- 
thing Irish, but had reference to the 
catacombs of Rome. There was a quo- 
tation from Aubrey De Vere, but not a 
word from his noble poem of Innisfail ; 
there were certain quotations from 
Moore, but they were of an entirely 
non-national character; there was a 
quotation from James Clarence Mangan, 
but there were no quotations from his 
splendid poems on Irish character and 
history—the quotation had reference to 
his poem, Charlemagne and the Bridge of 
Moonbeams. There were several long 
quotations from the books of Sir Walter 
Scott; there was one which covered 
three pages on the sports in the High- 
lands of Scotland. There was nothing 
with regard to the sports of Irishmen. 
There was one quotation with respect to 
Irish patriots, but the last Irish patriot 
mentioned in the National school books 
was Grattan—O’Connell and the other 
patriots of more modern days were un- 
noticed. There was a quotation with 
regard to the industrial resources of Ire- 
land ; but care was taken to omit the ex- 
pression of opinion in the very book— 


| The Industries of Ireland—from which the 


quotation was made, that Ireland was 
capable of nourishing a population of 
16,000,000. There was a quotation 
from Denis Florence M‘Carthy, but it 
was not a quotation from his National 
poems. In fact, these school books, in- 
stead of doing everything to encourage, 
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did everything to discourage, National 
literature. Just one word more. It was 
well great stress should be laid upon 
the necessity of Irish history being 
taught in Irish schools. He knew a 
great many educated Irishmen—he did 
not know whether he could venture to 
= himself in that category — who 

new less of the history of Ireland than 
of any other country. If a publisher 
were to come to any Irishman on these 
Benches—save perhaps to the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Westmeath (Mr. Sullivan) and | 


the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), 
who had devoted a great portion of their 
time to the study of Irish history—and 
asked him to write a history of Ire- 
land, it was doubtful whether he would 
undertake the task, no matter what 
amount of money was offered as an in- 
ducement, because he would, first of all, 
have to spend 10 years in learning the 
elements of Irish history which he 
ought to have learnt in his youth. That 
was a perfectly intolerable and shame- 
ful state of things. It was all nonsense 
to say they could not get an impartial 
history of Ireland. To aman who was 
well acquainted with the history of Ire- 
land, it was the easiest thing in the 
world to write an impartial history of 
that country. It would not, however, 
be an impartial history of Ireland, if it 
was said that penal laws meant tolera- 
tion laws, or that the massacre of Drog- 
heda was a proper act of warfare. Were 
the English afraid of having Irish his- 
tory written in Ireland? Did they think 
their rule in Ireland would shake under 
a knowledge of their past misdeeds ? 
Coronet NOLAN said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary made rather too’ many apolo- 
gies for his want.of knowledge on Irish 
affairs. The Irish Members were quite 
aware that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not only had the Educational Esti- 
mates to deal with, but the whole 
of the Irish Estimates, and they were 
ready to grant that in some matters he 
had shown considerable knowledge of 
detail. Still, on every point, he had 
not been able to make up his mind ; in- 
deed, he (Colonel Nolan) thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had pledged him- 
self rather too far in regard to pensions 
and to model schools, and that on re- 
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the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
was a very serious matter, because, in 
consequence, the case of the National 
teachers in Ireland was left in precisely 
the same state it was found at the com- 
mencement of the debate. He (Colonel 
Nolan) quite admitted that this was not 
a subject which was purely within the 
Chief Secretary’s exclusive purview. It 
was a question which the Cabinet and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer must, to 
a considerable extent, consider, because 
it might possibly involve legislation and 
the expenditure of a large sum of 
money. He hoped that before the de- 
bate closed they would receive from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), who was one of 
the best-informed men in the House on 
the question of Irish education, some 
intimation with regard to the grievances 
of the National teachers. ‘he right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
read some extracts with the object of 
showing that the National teachers of 
Ireland received more money now than 
they did in 1854. Certainly, 1854 was 
a long time ago, and a time when edu- 
cation was not regarded as a matter 
which should be highly paid for. In 
1854 the Educational Estimates for 
England and Wales were very small— 
he believed they did not amount to more 
than £500,000 sterling. Sincethen, how- 
ever, they had gradually increased until 
now, when they were over £3,000,000. 
The rate of advance in the Educational 
Estimates for England and Wales was 
very remarkable, having been something 
like £300,000 a-year for the last 10 or 
12 years. But there had not been acor- 
responding increase in the Irish Esti- 
mates for education; there was a rise 
this year, but there had not been one 
every year. The extraordinary increase 
of late years in the English Estimates 
had completely changed the aspects of 
the educational question. It was said 
that, in proportion, as large a grant was 
made to Ireland as to England. He be- 
lieved the sum granted per head of the 
| population was this year, for the first 
|time, very much the same in the two 
‘countries. It would be found, however, 


| that the administration in Ireland was 





| much worse than that inEngland. What 


| was desired in Ireland was that the 


consideration he would be inclined to | teachers should be well paid. Of course, 


modify the pledges he had given. 


Un- | Ireland received a grant for the model 


fortunately, the want of information on | schools; but that ought not to be credited 
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againstthem. The Irish people did not 
want the model-school system ; they would 
rather not have it. Well, as he had 
already said, the English and Irish 
population received almost exactly the 
same amount per head. If, however, 
the question of education was to be 
taken in its broader aspects, and Science 
and Art were to be included, more 
money was given per head of the popu- 
lation to England than to Ireland. The 
amount of population was not the only 
point to be taken intoconsideration. He 
found that the Government was always 
very ready to ignore the fact that in 
Treland the population was distributed 
much more thinly than in England, and 
that the consequence was that the 
schools were much more thinly scattered 
over the country than in England. In 
England the population congregated in 
large towns, and was handled much 
more economically than in Ireland. It 
was quite clear, judging from the de- 
bates on English education, that in the 
public schools of England something 
more than an elementary education was 
given—a really good education was 
given. So his case was this—that the 
Government gave the same amount per 
head of the population, but they did not 
take into consideration the fact that the 
Irish schools were so much more thinly 
scattered, and that the Irish schoolmas- 
ters only received about half the sala- 
ries English schoolmasters were paid. 
It would be found, on inquiry, that in- 
stead of there being five times as many 
schoolmasters in England as in Ireland 
—as there should be, according to the 
population—there were only 11,437, as 
against 4,488 in Ireland. Although 
Ireland received the same amount per 
head, the money had to be spread over 
alargerarea. ‘The schoolmasters of Ire- 
land got very little money indeed in com- 
parison with their English confréres. A 
good many figures had been put before the 
Committee ; but no one had referred to 
the Return presented last March. That 
Return showed that only 10 per cent of 
the schoolmasters in Ireland got over 
£100 a-year, and that the bulk of them 
were paid from £62 to £80 a-year. 
Now, 70 per cent of the sehoolmasters 
in England got over £100 a-year. The 
discrepancy in this matter between 
England and Ireland was, therefore, 
enormous. A schoolmaster in Ireland 
must be remarkably clever to be in- 
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eluded in the 10 per cent; 135 Irish 
schoolmasters got over £100 a-year, 
while in England there were 1,700 who 
received from £150 to £200 a-year ; 700 
who received from £200 to £250; 290 
who received from £250 to £300; and 
a certain number got over £300. This 
under-payment produced most grave dis- 
content amongst the National School 
teachers in Ireland. The grievance 
was one which the Government ought 
to remedy without a day’sdelay. If he 
were asked how it should be remedied, 
he should say that, in addition to the 
provision for pensions, the salaries 
should be increased out of the National 
Exchequer, and free sites for the schools 
obtained. If sites were obtained, he 
did not anticipate much difficulty in 
building schools. He did not want the 
Government to find sites, but to find 
legislation by which cheap and easy 
means of finding sites would be pro- 
vided. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan) admitted that, in regard to 
the question of school sites, there was an 
undoubted grievance; and he (Colonel 
Nolan) thought the present Government 
might fairly give an assurance that 
they would remedy the grievance. He 
acknowledged that one of the evils in 
Ireland at the present moment was that 
there were too many competing schools. 
The consequence was that the schools 
were badly attended, and that the 
salaries of the teachers were unduly 
lowered. What was the reason of the 
existence of so many schools? It was 
that the Government would never map 
out the country and say—‘‘ There must 
be a school here, and another here.” 
The sites were taken which could be 
got, no regard being had to their ad- 
vantages. There were too many school- 
masters, and they were badly paid. 
Nothing would make the Irish school- 
masters satisfied, nothing would make 
them think they were not suffering great 
injustice, while they only got half the 
pay of men in a similar position in 
England. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Sir Arrnur 
Orway): The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man has, within the last quarter of an 
hour, very often repeated the same argu- 
ments with regard to the payment of 
Irish schoolmasters. I must point out 
that, though it might not be out of 
Order if every point and branch of an 
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Estimate were discussed in the manner 
in which the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man is discussing this subject, it would 
be perfectly impossible to get through 
the Business of Supply in a much longer 
Session than one of six months. 
Coroner NOLAN apologized if he 
had repeated himself. He was so im- 
pressed with the necessity of remedying 
the grievance which existed in regard 
to the inequality between the school- 
masters in the two countries that he 
wished to do everything to attract the 
attention of the Government to the sub- 
ject. Up to the present scarcely a word 
ad proceeded from the Treasury Bench 
as to the increase of the schoolmasters’ 
salaries. It had been pointed out that 
there was an extravagant discrepancy 
between the salaries of the two classes. 
Well, he wished to discuss some of the 
remedies which had been suggested in 
the course of this debate. There was one 
which had been proposed by two or three 
hon. Gentlemen. Now, he had a great 
respect for all except that one—namely, 
that of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Cork County (Colonel Colthurst), 
and it seemed to him that the hon. and 
gallant Member would like to put as 
much as possible on the rates. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s remedy was to 
put the schoolmaster’s salary upon the 
rates ; and that seemed to him (Colonel 
Nolan) a very bad remedy. In the first 
place, the poor rates were altogether 
too heavy at the present moment in Ire- 
land; and, in the next place, a school 
rate was not the kind of rate which 
should be imposed upon the people in 
this matter, because they excluded from 
the Poor Law Unions in Ireland the 
very class of people who ought to 
manage the schools—namely, the clergy. 
Hon. Members were perfectly well 
aware that clergymen were excluded 
from the Boards of Guardians in Ire- 
land. If there was any Board of any 
kind instituted for the management of 
those schools, he should like to say, in 
assing, that he would wish to see 
adies appointed upon it, as was the 
ease in England. Ladies, he believed, 
were ineligible in Ireland; at any rate, 
they did not sit on the Boards ; and, to 
his mind, it would be very judicious in- 
deed to hand over the management of 


the Poor Law Unions to a body which. 


would not exclude the two useful classes 
to which he had referred—namely, the 
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clergy and ladies—two classes which 
ought to be closely connected with the 
management of schools. 

Coronet COLTHURST: What I 
said was, that I wanted the schools to 
be managed exactly as they are now, 
but upon contributions from the whole 
of Ireland. 

Coronet NOLAN said, that a pro- 
position that those schools should be 
handed over to other Boards in Ireland, 
and to the Poor Law Unions to a certain 
extent, had come from the Benches upon 
which he himself was sitting in the 
course of the debate. He did not him- 
self object very much to the system of 
National schools. He believed it to be 
a good one, and one which suited the 
country. Unless they had an Irish 
Parliament, which could frame Rules 
upon those questions, and which would 
be subject only to the veto of the 
Crown, he did not think they would be 
likely to have any change, owing to the 
division of Parties in this country. He 
did not thick they could catch the 
High Church in England, or please the 
Low Church. He did not think that 
any set of Rules that they could form 
would be likely to be better than those 
in foree. The National system, when 
first introduced, was a bad one, and was 
used, to a certain extent, for the purposes 
of proselytizing; but now that it had 
been 20 or 30 years at work, as it did 
not interfere with the consciences of the 
children, he was inclined to think, from 
his knowledge of it inthe West of Ire- 
land, that it was a good one. Their 
real difficulty was a financial one, in- 
cluding the matter of the low payment 
of the school teachers. That was the 
question which, at the present moment, 
most immediately pressed upon them. 
Though he did not see the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the House, nor any other Member of 
the Cabinet who formerly interested 
himself in the question of Irish educa- 
tion, he sincerely hoped that before the 
debate closed some Member of the Go- 
vernment would hold out some hope to 
the National School teachers in regard 
to an increase of pay, for up to the pre- 
sent moment there had been nothing 
said in. the debate which would at all 
lead them to suppose that the Govern- 
ment had seriously determined how they 
could get rid of this grievance. He was 
entirely in favour of free education—that 
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was to say, the whole cost of elementary 
education coming out of the National 
Exchequer. So long as it was elemen- 
tary, the State and the nation should 
pay the whole sum, because it was to 
the interests of the country that every 
child should have a moderate amount of 
education. He held it to be absolutely 
dangerous to leave the children of poor 
people without education; and if they 
gave it to the children of the poor, he 
did not see how in equity they could re- 
fuse it to the children of the rich, seeing 
that it was the rich people who had to 
p2y the taxes. If, however, they had 
schools which taught more than elemen- 
tary education, it was quite proper and 
right that the districts should bear their 
own rate; but he thought it ought to be 
the duty of the Government to see that 
all children received an elementary edu- 
cation, and in order to secure that they 
ought to see that the teachers were pro- 
perly paid. His contention was that, at 
the present moment, the teachers were 
not properly paid— in fact, that they were 
wretchedly paid—and that it was the 
duty of the Government to do something 
to improve their position. He thought 
they might start with the proposition 
that National School teachers should be 
paid properly, that the Chief Secretary 
should adopt that proposition, and have 
the remedy left to himself and his Col- 
leagues. He (Colonel Nolan) merely 
pointed out, as a suggestion, that the 
necessary amount of money should come 
out of the National Exchequer. It was 
only fair that the matter should be taken 
in hand. It would be grossly unfair to 
say that those teachers should remain in 
their present condition of wretchedness 
while the Government was making up 
its mind as to what course should be 
taken. The Chief Secretary had not a 
seat in the Cabinet; but he (Colonel 
Nolan) thought that in this matter 
some other Member of the Govern- 
ment who was in the Cabinet was bound 
to come forward and give them his 
views as to the money part of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he wished to 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary that in dealing with 
the amounts paid to the teachers in Ire- 
land he had stated that they ranged 
from £48 to £99. 

Tae OHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wim Harr Dyke): No, no. 
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Mr. MOLLOY said, that was so; and 
if the right hon. Gentleman would look 
into the matter he would find that that 
was correct. The right hon. Gentleman 
had read the figures from a paper which 
had been supplied to him from the Edu- 
cation Department in Ireland—they were 
read in opposition to some figures stated 
from those Benches. It was stated that 
payments ranged from a minimum of 
£48 toa maximumof £99. He was speak- 
ing of the school teachers, and he was 
quite certain of the figures, because he 
had taken them down at the time they 
were read. Well, those figures were 
not by any means correct. If they 
added £99 and £48 together, that would 
make £147 or £150, which would pro- 
duce an average of £75 per head per 
teacher in Ireland. Now, the actual 
facts were that a teacher in that country 
got nothing like that sum. At the out- 
side, he did not get more than £61 or 
£62 a-year. 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Witu1am Hart Dyke): I find the hon. 
Member is correct. £99 is the highest, 
and £48 is the lowest. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that that would 
give an average of £75; but those 
figures, he could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman, were entirely incorrect. He 
had no doubt they were made up by 
adding together the salaries of the 
teachers and a number of items which 
should not be added together. As a 
matter of fact, as he had stated, the 
average amount received by the teachers 
in Ireland was only £61 or £62. What 
he would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
on this point was whether he would lay 
on the Table a statement as to how those 
figures were made up ? Because, of course, 
it was all very well for him to give the 
figures handed to him on the one side, 
and for hon. Members to deny them on 
the other; but what they wanted to get 
at was the actual amount paid. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman consent to lay 
on the Table the figures that made up 
the items he had given as the amounts 
paid to the teachers? The matter was 
one of considerable importance, and one 
upon which he was sure they all desired 
to be accurate. Another point was the 
teaching of the Irish language in Na- 
tional schools. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that the Irish | 
was taught at the present time in Irish 
National schools, and that encourage- 
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ment was given in that branch of study ; 
and he (the Chief Secretary) had gone 
on to state that Irish was placed in the 
some list as Latinand Greek. Well, he 
(Mr. Molloy) did not think that among 
the peasant population in Ireland or any 
other country to’place a language on the 
same listas Latin and Greek was calcu- 
lated to give them a fair opportuity of 
studyingit. This matter was one of the 
highest importance in some of the Irish- 
speaking parts of Ireland. In many 
places the people spoke only the Irish lan- 
guage. Hewould, therefore, press upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the desira- 
bility of putting Irish on a lower level, 
and of removing it from the level of the 
extras to which he had alluded. Now, 
with regard to these model schools in 
Ireland. While the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been speaking with reference 
to them he (Mr. Molloy) had made a 
calculation. He had come to the con- 
clusion that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
observations were not in accord with the 
views of the people; and he had made 
a calculation as to the cost of each pupil 
in the schools. The right hon. Gentle - 
man had pointed out that the Royal 
Commission which had reported on the 
efficiency of those schools had condemned 
them in strong terms as being inefficient, 
and had stated that the standard of edu- 
cation was far below what it ought to be. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that he did not like figures very much. 
Well, he would not give the right hon. 
Gentleman any large number of figures ; 
but he would just mention the result of 
his calculation, and it was this—that the 
cost of each pupil in those model schools 
which had been condemned by the Royal 
Commission was £5 10s. per annum. 
Those schools had been proved to be far 
below the regular standard of educa- 
tion in the National Schools. The cost 
of children educated in the National 
Schools: amounted to something under 
30s. per head, so that, as a matter of fact, 
they were paying nearly three times the 
amount per child for education in the 
model schools that they were paying in 
the National Schools. He put that fact 
before the right hon. Gentleman as a 
further reason why he should devote his 
attention as soon as possible to the 
subject of those model schools. There 
was another item in the Estimates to 
which he wished to call attention. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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Kilkenny (Mr. Marum) had stated that 
the model school at Kilkenny had been 
closed. He (Mr. Molloy) did not know 
whether that was the fact or not, or 
whether the Chief Secretary or the Irish 
Law Officers were in a position to make 
a statement on the point. Still, the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Kil- 
kenny, who ought to be well acquainted 
with the subject, had stated that the 
school was closed ; and yet if they turned 
to the Estimates, they found that it was 
included in it, and that a very large 
sum of money was askedfor. He would 
point that out to the attention of the 
Chief Secretary. Of course, he was 
well aware that it was impossible to go 
through all these details. The com- 
plaints the right hon. Gentleman had 
made were well founded. The right hon. 
Gentleman had pointed out that, al- 
though the Estimates were prepared by 
the late Government, he had received 
no assistance from any Member of that 
Government in dealing with them. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
to-day publicly—that those responsible 
for the Estimates had deliberately ab- 
stained from coming to the House, and 
from offering himself or his Colleagues 
any assistance in explaining the Esti- 
mates. It was especially worthy of re- 
mark that during the whole time the 
Estimates had been under discussion, 
the Front Opposition Bench, on which 
the Members of the late Government 
now sat, had beon empty from the be- 
ginning even to the end. Of course, 
one of the reasons or explanations for 
that was to be found in the fact that 
some exceedingly awkward questions 
were to be asked. Those who should 
have faced those questions had escaped 
from the responsibility of the Estimates, 
and when all these complaints were to 
have been brought forward, had calmly 
and quietly laid the whole burden on 
the present Chief Secretary, in order 
that any odium which might attach to 
anything which had been done, or had 
been left undone, might attach to the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Col- 
leagues. The escape attempted in this 
matter by Members of the late Adminis- 
tration was one of those electioneering 
tricks practised by Members of opposing 
Parties. 

Mr. MELDON said, he did not wish 
to continue the discussion in a contro- 
versial spirit; but he rose to inquire 
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what was proposed to be done with the 
Pension Fund mentioned by the Chief 
Secretary? He should be glad to know 
whether the impression on his mind was 
a correct idea of the condition of affairs. 
He took it that it was proposed to make 
a pension scheme by enabling teachers 
who had been 40 years in the service, 
whether male or female, to obtain the 
maximum amount of pension. He did 
not know whether he was correct in an- 
ticipating that the distinction between 
male and female, as it at present existed, 
was about to be abolished. That was 
the first and, he thought, the most ma- 
terial point. In the next place, he 
understood that it was proposed that in 
the event of a teacher being dismissed 
the service, that all premiums which he 
might have paid to the Pension Fund 
should be returned to him. {The Curer 
SroreTary: They are now.| Yes, they 
were at the present time. He under- 
stood that a similar rule was to be 
applied to the representatives of teachers 
who might die in the service without 
having received any pension. In those 
respects the pension scheme was to be 
amended, and in those respects only. 
Then he wished for some further infor- 
mation as to what the fund of £196,000 
was, and as to where the matter stood. 
A sum had been appropriated from the 
Church Surplus Fund to the creation of 

ensions, and yet it was said that that 
fond did not make up the pensions. 
On the other hand, it was said by many 
who had some knowledge on the subject 
that the amount of interest on the prin- 
cipal sum, and the contributions made 
by the teachers, was much more than 
was necessary to pay the pensions ac- 
cording to the fixed scale. He did not 
know that there was any other fund 
except this principal sum and the con- 
tributions of teachers. He should like 
to have some information, therefore, as 
to what this sum of £196,000 was. Was 
it a saving? Where did it come from ? 
Was it only a surplus that it might be 
anticipated would be realized hereafter ? 
Those were the points on which he 
thought some information ought to be 
given, so that hon. Members might 
thoroughly understand them. He would 
also ask that Papers should be laid on 
the Table of the House showing how 
those figures were arrived at, and what 
the changes were which were proposed 
to be made in the pension scheme. He 
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wished to remove a misapprehension 
which seemed to exist in the minds of 
hon. Members as to his original sugges- 
tion that the Government should pro- 
ceed with the Bill introduced by their 
Predecessors, His suggestion was that 
they should eliminate all matter out of 
the Bill save the matter of dealing with 
the compulsory rate and the National 
rate. He had stated, and he would 
repeat, that the National rate was pro- 
posed by him in 1875, and was now 
adopted for the purpose of removing a 
number of difficulties which a compulsory 
rate would bring about. If the Guar- 
dians of the Unions were to subscribe 
for the carrying on of education, he 
thought it only fair that they should 
make a claim to have a voice in the dis- 
tribution of the money. Without hesi- 
tation he would say—whatever might be 
said to the contrary—that nine-tenths 
of the people of Ireland would refuse to 
enter into the difficult question of school 
boards. 

Tne SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hotzanp) said, the 
Report which he thought had been laid 
on the Table, and which would be cir- 
culated amongst hon. Members, was the 
Report of the quinquennial valuation of 
the Teachers’ Pension Fund. That fund 
was made up of £1,300,000 and the 
compulsory stoppages from teachers’ 
emoluments. He would not now go 
through the details of the Report; but 
it was calculated—the value of future 
premiums being considered and the gross 
liabilities being deducted—that there 
would be a surplus of £196,587. The 
question, then, was how to deal with that 
surplus. Two of the grievances that 
the teachers felt had been removed— 
or, rather, it was proposed to remove 
them. Premiums which had been paid 
by teachers, together with interest at 
3 per cent, were to be returned to the re- 
presentatives of teachers who had died 
in the service without having received 
pensions. There was another point of 
a somewhat more technical character. 
There were two classes of teachers upon 
special footing, serving in obsolete 
classes, and the grievance long felt by 
them in respect of their pensions would 
be removed in their favour. The 
other points, he thought, had been 
correctly stated by the hon. Member 
except on one matter. It was proposed 
to keep the age of compulsory retire- 
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ment as it at present stood—namely, at 
65 for men and 63 for women. Male and 
female teachers, however, would be al- 
lowed to retire on their maximum pen- 
sions after completing 40 years service, 
on full-pay from the ages of 21 and 18 re- 
spectively. He would again repeat that 
in considering this scheme great attention 
had been paid to the question of length 
of service; and it would be observed that 
service was now made an element in de- 
termining when a teacher might retire 
voluntarily. Thus they met, toa certain 
extent, the views of those who had so 
long urged that service, instead of age, 
should be made the basis of the grant of 
pension. He hoped this explanatien 
would be satisfactory. 

Mr. MOLLOY: Is the model school 
at Kilkenny to be closed ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir Wrz- 
u1aM Hart Dyke): It appears from the 
Estimate that it isnot. These accounts, 
however, were prepared some months 
ago, and it is just possible that the 
school may have been closed after their 
preparation. I will obtain information 
on the subject. 

Mr. MOLLOY: I think the school 
has been closed for a considerable time, 
and if that is the case this Estimate has 
no right to appear here at all. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he had 
listened to the statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary with very great interest; in fact, 
with a feeling of surprise to a certain 
extent. This feeling of surprise was 
caused by the candour and honesty with 
which the subject had been treated from 
the Front Ministerial Bench. The right 
hon. Gentleman had fairly said that, 
having been but a few months in Office, 
he had not been able to master the 
details of the question, and had not been 
able to struggle with the difficult and 
complex questions which had come 
before him connected with the govern- 
ment of Ireland. It was quite a novelty 
to the Irish Members to hear anything 
of that kind from that quarter. The 
usual thing, whoever occupied that posi- 
tion—however long or however short a 
time they had been connected with the 
administration of Irish affairs—was to 
profess to know all about Ireland, and 
to be able to correct the views and 
figures and statements of Irish Mem- 
bers on every subject connected with 
their country. As a rule, those right 
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hon. and hon. Gentlemen spoke with 
the utmost confidence from the briefs 
supplied to them by the various De- 
partments in Ireland; and when once 
they had delivered themselves from their 
places in that House, it was considered 
that ‘‘ Sir Oracle’ had spoken, and the 
statements of the Irish Members all 
round seemed to go for very little. He 
considered that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had done well and befittingly on 
this occasion, and, he was sure, had re- 
commended himself to the consideration 
and kindly feeling of the Irish Members. 
But he wondered whether it struck the 
right hon. Gentleman, or anyone else in 
this Committee, how odd a thing it was 
that on every change of Government 
in England officials unacquainted with 
these matters were thrust into the Go- 
vernment of Ireland, and were expected 
forthwith to learn their lesson, and to 
be able to contradict and controvert 
every statement made by Irishmen who 
had been conversant with these sub- 
jects and had had to deal with them 
all their lives. Did it not occur to 
the right hon. Gentleman and to his 
Government that all these complicated 
and difficult matters could be settled 
quite as well by Irishmen in Ireland as 
by people who were complete strangers 
to the business? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had told them that there had 
been within a period of, he did not 
know how many years, but for a very 
long period indeed, a considerable ame- 
lioration of the position of the Na- 
tional school teachers in Ireland. It 
was true there had been ; but that state- 
ment amounted only to this—that poorly 
and badly off as the teachers were to- 
day, there was a time when they 
were much worse off. He would make 
the British Government a present of 
that argument. A more rapid and sub- 
stantial increase in the cost of education 
and in the payment of those engaged in 
it had been made in England, and that 
fact should not be left out of mind when 
they considered the question of increas- 
ing the emoluments of the Irish teachers 
as was proposed. He had been struck 
from time to time, when they came to 
discuss questions of this kind, with the 
fact that the Government of this coun- 
try, in dealing with Ireland, was very 
liberal when the question before it 
was that of paying the police, or the 
soldier, or the informer. They thought 
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very little then of a few thousands 
of pounds; but once ask them to spend 
anything on the wise work of edu- 
eation, ‘on the enlightenment of the 
young, and on the training of the chil- 
dren of the country, and they found that 
the hand was closed and the heart was 
hard. The amelioration of the con- 
dition of the Irish teachers had been 
slow. This was said to be an age of 
progress; but the progress made in 
this direction had really been very slight 
—it had been the progress of the snail, 
and was truly unworthy of a Govern- 
ment calling itself liberal and enlight- 
ened—a Government which, however, 
had so large an arrear of justice to pay 
to the Irish people in this matter of edu- 
cation as well as on other subjects. 
Almost every class in Ireland which had 
to deal with the Government, except 
the police and the lawyers, found itself 
treated in a niggardly and unjust spirit 
in that House, and the only result was 
discontent on every hand. He would 
ask the Government what they could 
gain by fixing in the minds of the Na- 
tional teachers, who were a very impor- 
tant class in Ireland, a feeling of dis- 
content? What could they gain by 
allowing their grievance—an acknow- 
ledged grievance, a pressing one—to re- 
main so long unredressed? They had 
heard just now from the right hon. 
Gentleman that some improvement was 
to be made in the matter of pensions to 
these teachers. That was all very well 
so far; but he thought they would 
prefer increased pay rather than in- 
creased pensions. A pension wasa long 
way off from many of thesemen. Many 
of them would never get a pension at 
all; and, in the meantime, they were all 
living upon starvation salaries. He be- 
lieved it would be very much more to 
the advantage of these people, and very 
much more agreeable to them, if some 
increase and advantage in the way of 
pay were given to them rather than that 
the boon of these pensions, after a ser- 
vice of 40 years, should be held out to 
them ; for, as he had said, many of them 
could not hope to obtain the pension, 
and many of them never would. Irish 
Members asked for these people simply 
that a measure of justice should be dealt 
out tothem. It was acknowledged that 
they were not treated justly—that they 
were placed at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with their brothers and sisters in 
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the same profession in England ; and the 
natura! consequence of that stateof things 
was that this important class of people in 
Ireland were discontented, and he might 
almost say disaffected. If they were 
disaffected he should think that they 
had very good reason to show for their 
state of mind. The question of school 
books, which had already been treated 
by the hon. Member for the City of 
Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor}, he would 
not go into. He would only say in one 
sentence that he thought the contents of 
some of those books might with great 
advantage be less of a literary and more 
of a utilitarian character. There was a 
quantity of general literature in those 
books, a quantity of matter about birds 
and beasts, and one thing and another, 
which might very well be left out, and 
its pert supplied with matter of a prac- 
tical value to young children in Ireland 
who had their way to make in the world. 
They were told that there was a great 
lack in Ireland of technical education ; 
that was perfectly true ; and he thought 
that a good deal of it might be imparted 
in the second and third school books, 
and so on up to the sixth. Information 
of various kinds—information, for in- 
stance, bearing upon agriculture—might 
be imparted in those school books, in- 
stead of some of the poetry they were 
found to contain. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had held out some hope that this 
question would be dealt with in the near 
future—that it would be taken into con- 
sideration in asomewhat more generous 
and liberal spirit. It was well to have 
that promise; but there were promises on 
the same subject which were made long 
since, and which were yet unfulfilled. 
Apparently it mattered very little to the 
House of Commons or to the Government 
whether those promises were fulfilled 
or not; but it was a great matter to the 
National teachers of lreland, who were 
in such a miserable condition, and he 
thought the Government could hardly 
do a wiser thing than to fulfil their 
promises in a large and liberal spirit if 
it should happen that the power of 
doing so should be in their hands after 
the General Election. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he would im- 
press upon the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary that he ought to look 
more closely into the Model Schools than 
he had given the Committee any reason 
to hope he was likely todo. The Irish 
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Members had put forward the case that 
the Model Schools only contained 1-20th 
of Catholic pupils, whereas they ought to 
have contained 77 per cent. They had 
put it to the right hon. Gentleman that 
those schools had cost £160,000 to build, 
and that they cost £76,000 a-year to 
maintain. They had put it the Govern- 
ment that the Royal Commission issued 
by their Predecessors had declared that 
the teaching in those schools was ineffi- 
cient ; that the institutions were below 
the standard, and ought to be abolished. 
In the absence of the hon. Gentleman 
who sat on the opposite side of the House 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot), who was presiding 
over the Committee for the promotion of 
Irish Industries, he would put it to the 
Government whether all the evidence 
that had been brought before that Com- 
mittee had not shown the necessity of 
technical education in Ireland, and had 
not demonstrated that technical educa- 
tion could not be carried out unless 
they had technical classes and technical 
teachers? He had meta lot of teachers 
in Ireland lately who had said—‘‘ Oh! 
we could teach shoemaking, we could 
teach carpentering, we could teach any- 
thing if you would only pay us for it.” 
They made that declaration notwith- 
standing that they had no more idea of 
the subject they professed to be able to 
_ teach than they had of legislation. But 
he would suggest to the Government 
that they now had an admirable oppor- 
tunity of establishing technical schools. 
Let them devote those Model Schools to 
the purpose. They had them in every 
county, and the buildings, with their fit- 
tings and everything necessary, would 
serve admirably the purpose of enabling 
teachers to teach technical education. 
They could make them normal schools 
for the teaching of technical subjects. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in connec- 
tion with those matters, had shown a 
kindly spirit and a spirit of inquiry; and 
he (Mr. Dawson) would urge him to look 
into the question of those particular 
Model Schools, and see whether the 
money spent upon them could not be 
more usefully applied. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
WituuMm Harr Dyke) said, with re- 
gard to the scale of payments which had 
been alluded to by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for King’s County (Mr. 
Molloy), he should have no objection to 
show the figures on which the Returns 
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he had quoted were arrived at. He 
should be glad to give hon. Members 
opposite who might apply for it every 
information on this subject in his power. 
With regard to Model Schools, he could 
assure hon. Gentlemen that he would 
give their suggestions every possible 
consideration. The discussion had now 
travelled over a very large radius; and 
considering the period of the Session at 
which they had arrived, and their posi- 
tion altogether, he appealed to hon. 
Gentlemen to allow the Vote to be taken 
without further debate. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would renew 
the Motion he had made at an earlier 
stage of the day’s proceedings to reduce 
the Vote as a protest against the mo- 
nopoly in the purchase and sale of books, 
his contention being that the trade 
should no longer be hampered by the 
keeping up of that monoply. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That the Item of £37,150 for Books and 
School Apparatus be omitted from the pro- 
posed Vote.”—(Afr. Sexton.) 


Mr. LYNCH said, that, in compliance 
with the expressed wish of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, he cer- 
tainly would not detain the Committee. 
The subject, though a very important 
one, had occupied a considerable amount 
of time—though not more than it de- 
served—and had been thoroughly well 
discussed. He certainly felt that the 
subject of the grievances of the National 
School teachers of Ireland was one of 
the most important questions which 
could be brought forward. He wished 
to say that he, accompanied by the senior 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), had 
recently received a deputation—a depu- 
tation presided over by Canon MacDer- 
mott, on which occasion the teachers put 
forward their case most clearly. He 
had promised them, and he was now 
fulfilling his pledge, to join with his hon. 
Colleague in protesting against the con- 
duct of the Government in refusing or 
delaying to remedy the grievances which 
the teachers had been labouring under 
so long and so painfully. He trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary would comply with the wishes 
so unanimously expressed by the Irish 
teachers. Having said that, he would 
not detain the Committee any longer. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that before the 
Vote was put he should like to say just 
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a word or two. had listened with 
t attention to the speeches which 
fad. been made in the wenn the dis- 
cussion, and also to the reply of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary. 
The right hon. Gentleman had been 
very cautious, and properly so perhaps, 
in not committing himself to any opi- 
nion. He (Mr. Biggar) would draw 
attention to complaints which had been 
made with regard to one or two points. 
One was with reference to the compul- 
sory taxation of the Irish ratepayers 
for technical purposes. He believed 
that when the School Board system was 
introduced into Great Britain it was un- 
derstood that the rate would never 
reach more than 3d. in the pound. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Sir Arrtuur 
Orway) said, he did not wish to ask the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) to 
repeat the process he had gone through 
earlier in the day, when he had with- 
drawn his Amendment in order to en- 
able hon. Members to speak on the 
general question. He would point out, 
however, that the remarks of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Biggar) were not germane 
to the Amendment. If the Committee 
desired the hon. Member to continue he 
(the Chairman) should not object. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that it would be 
open to the hon. Member to continue 
his remarks if a division were taken 
upon the Amendment with regard to the 
item for books. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that if the Com- 
mittee would bear with him, he would 
not detain them more than a moment 
or two. He had been saying that when 
the School Board system was first intro- 
duced into this country assurances were 
given that the rate would not be more 
3d. in the pound; but the result had 
shown that that calculation was alto- 
gether erroneous, the rate having been, 
in some cases, as much as 10d. in the 
pound, the tendency being still to in- 
crease year after year. It would be 
seen, therefore, that it would be ex- 
tremely dangerous to introduce a scheme 
of such elastic taxation in Ireland. If 
such a scheme were introduced the Local 
Authorities would be continually urged 
to give increased salaries, and the re- 
sult would be a serious burden upon 
the ratepayers. As to these Model 
Schools, he would repeat what he had 
said before, and what he believed to be 
the case—namely, that the great misfor- 
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tune with regard to English ts was 
that the Government for the time being 
always insisted upon the money being 
foolishly spent. Something like £40,000 
a-year was spent on the Model Schools. 
That meney was almost thrown away, 
and yet if that amount had been given 
to the masters and devoted to the cause 
of education generally the result would 
have been most beneficial. Such an 
expenditure as that he suggested 
would have been satisfactory nct only 
to the masters, but to the whole of the 
Irish people. If he might offer a sug- 
gestion to the Government as to a means 
of utilizing the Model Schools he would 
propose that they should be disestab- 
lished and disendowed as educational 
institutions, and should be used for the 
future as police barracks. A large 
amount was spent upon the building of 
police barracks in Ireland, and he 
thought it would be a wise and econo- 
mical and highly satisfactory arrange- 
ment to devote the money spent on those 
barracks to the purposes of education, 
and to hand over to the police the Model 
Schools. There was a system now in 
vogue by which the grants made by Par- 
liament were increased in proportion to 
the amount of what were called local 
payments. The schoolmasters, as a 
matter of course, puffed up their state- 
ments with regard to the amount of local 
assistance they got in order to obtain as 
large a grant from the public Exchequer 
as they could. The system was a very 
objectionable one, as it not only demo- 
ralized the schoolmasters, but placed a 
burden upon the Imperial Exchequer 
which it was not entitled to bear. If 
the Exchequer was to give money it 
should know exactly what it was giving 
it for, and money should not be granted 
under a subterfurge of this kind. Be- 
sides, the system was objectionable from 
the master’s point of view, in this way— 
that by large amounts being put down 
as local payments it caused the Govern- 
ment and the public to imagine that the 
masters were much better paid than was 
really the case. The masters reported 
that they got from outside sources much 
more than they really did receive, and 
that amount and the Imperial grant 
were put together, and it was supposed 
to be the sum the masters received as 
payment for their services. The amount 
so arrived at, as a matter of fact, was 
much more than the masters put into 
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their pockets. The system wasa vicious 
one, and it seemed to him to require 
remedy. Take it for all in all, he 
thought that the increased grant should 
depend upon result fees, and the pay- 
ments should be made in this way, irre- 
spective of what was received from the 
localities. Under the present system, 
in the districts where the people were 
comparatively well off, schoolmasters 
would be likely to get a much larger 
sum than they would in poor districts. 
In districts where the people were poor 
the master could never get a large sum 
from the children, nor could he expect 
to get large subscriptions from the out- 
side public. In this way, therefore, it 
was just in those districts where the 
money was most required that the 
smallest grant was obtained. The sys- 
tem, altogether, was a most objection- 
able one; and it would be well for the 
Government, in any new scheme that 
was formulated, to effect a remedy. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 26; 
Noes 126: Majority 100.—(Div. List, 
No. 255.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Oxass V.—Forercn anp CoLoniaL 
SERVICES. 


(2.) £24,690, to complete the sum for 
South Africa and St. Helena. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tae COLONIES (Colonel Srantey) : I 
think, probably, 1 can save the time of 
the Committee by rising at once, in con- 
nection with this Vote, to make a few 
observations by way of explanation. It 
seems to be supposed by some hon. 
Members that I am going to make a 
general statement in regard to South 
Africa; but I do not find myself ina 
a to do that at the coe time. 

hope the Committee will understand 
that at the present moment we find our- 
selves, sv to speak, in an intermediate 
position of affairs. The Expedition which 
was sent out to South Africa by the late 
Government, under the command of Sir 
Charles Warren, has, I am happy to say, 
fulfilled the primary duties expected of 
it. Under that able Commander it has 
fulfilled these duties without bloodshed, 
and ina manner which seems to have 
carried out most efficiently the objects 
for which it was sent out. Sir Charles 


Mr. Biggar 
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Warren, I think it may be fairly said, 
has, by themanner in which he has per- 
formed his task, added to the lustre that 
already attached to his name. On the 
other hand,I must not be allowed to 
pass by this subject without one word 
of commendation of the present High 
Commissioner at the Cape, who has dis- 
charged his duties towards Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with great loyalty 
and fidelity, and under circumstances of 
somewhat considerable difficulty. Speak- 
ing as I do in the present state of 
affairs, I am sorry to say that I am un- 
able to offer to the Committee any very 
definite information with regard to the 
immediate future. I think I have led 
the Committee to believe that I am not 
likely to make a statement of any very 
startling character; and, even if I had 
no other reason for it, this consideration 
would greatly weigh with me—that in 
all these matters we require to proceed 
as calmly and dispassionately as pos- 
sible. If I endeavour to lay my hand 
on what seems to me to have been a spe- 
cial fault of our South African policy in 
times past, it seems to me to have been 
this—that it has been a policy of vacilla- 
tion, and that the hot fit of sending out 
Expeditions has, on the other hand, 
almost inevitably been succeeded by the 
cold fit of returning and leaving the 
Colony to its own devices. Therefore, 
for all these reasons I hope that in the 
course of the next few months we may 
proceed with care and moderation ; that 
we may take the situation as we find it; 
and that we may make the best of it, 
endeavouring simply to promote, as far 
as we can, the welfare of the people 
who are placed under our rule. Endea- 
vouring, without necessarily adhering 
in all details to the policy of our Prede- 
cessors, and without, on the other hand, 
attempting anything in the nature— 
which I should be sorry to attempt —of 
a policy of reversal, but acting on the 
information which we are in the course 
of receiving almost daily, I hope we 
may approach this great question in the 
manner which it deserves, and deal 
with it in a mode which may offer for 
the future some reasonable assurance 
that these questions will not be 
dealt with in the spasmodic manner in 
which, unfortunately, they have been 
dealt with heretofore. Well, Sir, this 
Vote is of great importance, and the 
questions which will arise in connection 
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with it are of the very widest possible 
description. In the course of an answer 
which I gave to a Question the other 
day, it was my duty to say that an offer 
had been made of the cession of a vast 
and rather undefined piece of territory 
North of the Protectorate. Upon that 
matter 1am bound to say that I think 
it extremely desirable for the Govern- 
ment to act with extreme care. We 
have learned a bitter lesson by those 
vague extensions of undefined territory ; 
and it is by no means clear that the 
offer, however liberal it may appear to 
have been under the circumstances in 
which it was made, is one which the 
Government could at all be disposed to 
accept without the very gravest con- 
sideration, not only. as to immediate, 
but as to future consequences. Still, 
Sir, it would be to defeat the very object 
for which I rose if I went into details on 
this matter. This I can say—Sir Charles 
Warren’s Expedition, having primarily 
established order on the boundaries, and 
haviug dispossessed those who, without 
authority, had occupied the land in the 
Protectorate, has now achieved its first 
purpose ; and acting in conjunction with 
the High Commissioner, and with Sir 
Charles Warren himself, we look for- 
ward, not to the entire abolition of this 
Force, but to its early diminution, and 
to the substitution, as far as may be, of 
the force of Regular soldiers now there, 
by a body of police, more suitable for 
the work to be done. This, of course, 
can only be carried out gradually and 
after consultation with those authorities 
who, being upon the spot, are best 
able to judge of the special necessities 
of the case; and I am not without hope 
that some of those who are in the Force 
—agreat many of them—which hasdone 
admirable service, may be induced to 
form a part of this new Force, thus bring- 
ing to the Border work the experience 
which they have gained in the course of 
this year’s Expedition. I do not think 
that I shall be guilty of any indiscretion 
in saying I hope this Force may be 
placed under the command of an officer 
who knows the country well, and who 
has distinguished himself on many oc- 
casions — namely, Colonel Carrington. 
The immediate details of the expendi- 
ture do not come within my view; but 
I am in communication with one of 
the authorities of the War Office, who 
I have every reason to trust. I am in- 
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formed that, so far as present know- 
ledge goes, it is not likely that the Vote 
for which Parliament has been asked 
will be exceeded. There is, indeed, 
every reason to hope that the Expedi- 
tion will be brought successfully to an 
end within the amount Parliament has 
voted. Of course, we do not lose sight 
of the importance of reducing, as early 
as possible, the Force which was sent 
out for a special purpose. It is in no 
way intended to form that Force into a 
permanent garrison. We shall do all 
we can at the present, however, to main- 
tain law and order in the territory of 
which our troops are in occupation. But 
as the Committee are aware, arrange- 
ments have to be made, notonly as regards 
ourselves, but as regards the Colonies, 
and especially Cape Colony. The na- 
ture of the final arrangements depends 
so largely upon the action of the Oolonial 
Parliament, however, that I do not think 
I am in a position to make any definite 
announcement at this moment. I am 
sorry I am not in a position to give the 
Committee at this moment any further 
information. I beg to assure the Com- 
mittee that Iam in no way anxious to 
keep anything back. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY regretted 
that the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man would not be in a position to tell 
them before the Session came to an end - 
what decision the Government had come 
to with regard to the ultimate destina- 
tion of the Protectorate—whether it was 
to be under Imperial or Colonial Go- 
vernment; still he was fully aware of 
the intricate and difficult nature of the 
question. He was aware that it was 
difficult, having regard to the Colonial 
complications and jealousies, to make 
any distinct announcement that evening. 
Still, while it was true that they should 
avoid spasmodic action in South Africa, 
he would remind the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman that delay often 
created difficulties which an early settle- 
ment might obviate; and he thought 
this question of the destination of the 
Protectorate, whether it was under Im- 
per or Colonial rule, was nearly ripe 
or settlement. As the Government 
wished to get the Vote that night, it 
would be very wrong of him if he ob- 
structed them by entering into a dis- 
cussion upon South African politics, 
although he should like to do so under 
othercircumstances. Reference had been 
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made by the right hon. and gallent | tagonistic influences, was not in a posi- 


Gentleman to the Expedition seat out 
by the late Government. He ventured 
to claim for that Expedition a very large 
amount of success. It was an Expedi- 
tion which had done immense service to 
South Africa ; and although it had cost 
money, no blood had been spilt, and the 
money, he ventured to say, had been 
well spent. The late Government owed 
their success in that Expedition greatly 
to the wisdom they showed in the seleo- 
tion of Sir Charles Warren; and, al- 
though the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 





tion to judge so well as Sir Charles 
Warren could of the actual necessities 
of the case, and the bearings of the 
questions at issue. As to the future, he 
gathered from the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman that he was not hesi- 
tating about adoptittg the Protectorate 
announced by the late Government, but 
that he was hesitating — rightly and 
justly, as he thought—as to whether 
he should listen to the claims of those 
who had asked them to go further North 
to the Zambesi. He would just answer 


(Sir George Campbell) the other day | one question which had been put by kis 


said that Sir Charles Warren was guilty 
of great indiscretion, and was totally 
unfit for the place he occupied, and that 
his conduct had aroused a bitter feeling 
in South Africa, he begged, with all 
due deference to his hon. Friend, to 
differ from him. There was no doubt 
Sir Charles Warren had a good deal of 
the fortiter in re not always combined 
with the suaviter in modo; but the Go- 
vernment sent him out as the man who 





hon. Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell), who had asked 
why the late Government should extend 
the Protectorate, pointing out in refer- 
ence to the trade route that the districts 
mentioned were nearer to the sea East 
and West than to the Cape Colony by 
the trade routes. But let him inform his 
hon. Friend that the trade routes in this 
country did not depend on the question 
as to whether they were distant from the 


would act fortiter in re, and as the man /| sea or not, but whether there was a 


most likely to meet with the favour of | supply of water. 


Her Majesty’s late 


the people among whom he had to act. | Government therefore found that if they 
What they must remember was this— | did not take some steps to extend the 
that in a half-civilized country, such as | Protectorate of this country further 


he had to deal with, diplomacy and at- 
tempts at conciliation were not liked or 
appreciated. What those races in South 
Africa liked to feel was that they had a 
strong man who was just, and who 
wished to be just; but they did not 
appreciate any attempts at mere diplo- 
matic conciliation. No doubt, they 
might find fault with certain expres- 
sions he might have used, and on par- 
ticular occasions he might have kept 
silence; but he had to contend with an 
element which was distinctly antagonis- 
tic to the work he had to carry forward, 
and it was only by means of great de- 
termination that he was able to fulfil 
his task. The Boer element in South 
Africa, however, appreciated his work, 
and no real ill-feeling had occurred in 
consequence of his action. He would 
like to say one word in regard to Sir 
Hercules Robinson, and what had been 
said of the disputes between him and 
Sir Charles Warren. They must all 
appreciate his services, and he was, 
without doubt, a most valued servant of 
the Crown. He might point out, how- 
ever, that Sir Hercules Robinson, living 


in Cape Town, and surrounded by aad 


Mr. Evelyn Ashley 





North than the possessions of Manko- 
roane and Montsioa, they would be very 
much in the position of men who went 
out to ferret rabbits and did not watch 
the hole. Those freebooters whom they 
had expelled — not only for the credit 
and honour of England, but for the 
benefit of the country—would merely 
have doubled round and would have 
gone to attack the persons out of the 
boundary; and, therefore, they were 
bound to extend the Protectorate. The 
question now was, whether that Protec- 
torate was to be maintained by us or 
handed over to the Oape Colony. He 
did not pretend to say that the late Go- 
vernment had come to any decision upon 
that matter before they left Office; they 
were waiting for information. His own 
opinion—for what it was worth, and for 
three years he had been more or less 
constantly studying South African ques- 
tions—was that the Cape Colony was ab- 
solutely and totally unfit to take charge of 
the Protectorate. The reasons for saying 
that he had not time to enlarge upon ; 
but if they wished to render nugatory 
the Protectorate which had been accom- 
plished, and to render the money they had 
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spent wasted, then they should hand; and who both increased more rapidly 
over the Protectorate at once to the Cape than we could, so that the problem, in- 
Colony. If they wished to reap where | stead of becoming simpler, was always 
they had sown—if they wished to attain, | becoming more difficult ; and the danger 
after the trouble and expenditure of the | was that if they went on adding annexa- 
last few years, what he believed they | tion to annexation and protectorate to 
could attain—namely, the consolidation | protectorate, they beret be involving 
of their Colonial power and authority in themselves in duties which they were 
South Africa —then he said let them | unable to perform. He did not wish to 


make up their minds for a definite term 
of years to maintain the Protectorate 
in their own hands. He did not believe 
that that would cost a very large amount 
of money. In the initial stages it might 
cost something, though not very much ; 
but many of those Native Chiefs were 
men of considerable wealth and power, 
and they would be willing to meet the 
expenses which might be incurred. The 
working of a Protectorate in a country 
of that sort preserved a state of peace 
which would not otherwise exist, and 
that without any real exercise of force 
on the part of the protecting Power. It 
operated to prevent the Native Ohiefs 
from being roused by outsiders to quarrel 
among themselves, and thus let in the 
freebooters. He would not delay the 
Committee longer, and would only say 
that he hoped the Government would 
have the courage to reap what had been 
sown. It was impossible to leave South 
Africa; and, by giving the Imperial 
Protectorate for a definite number of 
years, they would consolidate their 
power in that country. 

Mr. RATHBONE desired to say just 
a few words of warning as to the course 
which they seemed to be about to con- 
tinue in South Africa. The question of 
South Africa was the most dangerous 
problem they had to deal with in the 
whole of their Colonial Empire. They 
were constantly finding themselves led 
on either from annexation to annexation 
or from protectorate to protectorate; and 
they were, consequently, unable to do 
justice to themselves in the responsibili- 
ties which they were assuming. If they 
were not very careful they would be 
liable to have hot fits alternating with 
cold fits, and both followed by disgrace. 
South Africa presented a problem that 
they had not in any other part of their 
Dominions. In most of their other Colo- 
nies or Settlements they had a Native 

pulation who disappeared before them ; 


say more than that; but he did hope 
that the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who had charge of the Colonies 
(Colonel Stanley) would look back at 
the failures and constantly repeated 
blunders of successive Governments in 
South Africa. He was certain that if 
he would look at the facts of the last 15 
| years he would see that the blunders 
|alike of Liberal and Conservative Go- 
vernments had always arisen, not from 
the wilful adoption of fresh responsibi- 
lity, but from the attempt to grasp at 
the more immediate and easy settlement 
| of the questions in dispute without look- 
ing at matters all round to see the dan- 
gers which such a process inevitably 
involved. 

Mr. CROPPER said, he would not 
detain the Committee many minutes. 
His hon. Friend had expressed the usual 
sentiments which always followed any 
fresh annexation, and which the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies no doubt 
fully appreciated; but he had to deal 
with a peculiar state of things at pre- 
sent. Sir Charles Warren’s Tons ad 
been constructed in the very best way 
for governing the races with which it 
was to deal; and he trusted that they 
would hear from the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman that the Government 
was prepared to carry out the spirit of 
the undertaking which was entered into 
a year ago by the Liberal Government. 
He trusted also that they would not dis- 
solve the armed Force that had been 
sent out, but would be able to constitute 
from it at a reasonable cost a Police 
Force which would maintain order in the 
portion of South Africa which had been 
recently taken under their protection, 
and which they could not give up. They 
| were morally bound to protect that part 
| of Africa from the incursions of its cruel 
‘neighbours. Anyone who had read the 
| Blue Book would see that the differences 
| which had occurred, and which had been 











ut in South Africa they had to deal with | alluded to, between Sir Charles Warren 
aconquering and vigorous race of Natives and Sir Hercules Robinson, were not of 
and a conquering race of White men, | such a nature to reflect discredit on either 
who were just as warlike as we were, | of them, and practically occurred owing 
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to the peculiar nature of the position to but, at the same time, he thought they 
which Sir Charles Warren was ap- should have heard something a little 
pointed. He was bound to say that, if more definite. There were two dia- 
anyone read the Blue Book carefully, | metrically opposite policies open to them 
he would see that there was no reason | in South Afriea—the policy of prudence 
why Sir Charles Warren should not con- | and the policy of extension. For his 
tinue to be a very effective officer, who, | part, he had hoped that they had done 
no doubt, would in a short time regain with the policy of extension, which had 
the good opinion of his superior at the cost so many millions of money, and 
Cape. He thought that if they were to such a vast quantity of blood. Surely 
retain that country in any degree, it | they should remember the enormous re- 
must be retained under their own pro- | sponsibilities this country had already 
tection, and that might, he trusted, be | undertaken. He confessed that he felt 
done at a comparatively small cost. It| more anxious on the subject in conse- 
was interesting to learn that Sir Her-| quence of the able speech recently de- 
cules Robinson himself thought that! livered by the right hon. Gentleman the 
200 mounted police would be sufficient | Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
to maintain order. That might bein which he advocated still more inter- 
too small a force to do the work; | ference in South African affairs. For his 
still, it was Sir Hercules Robin-| part, he hoped that would not be done. 
son’s opinion. It was interesting, |The arguments now put forward might 
also, to find that Sir Charles Warren | be used to urge further and further an- 
The right hon. Gentleman 





thought that if only the importation of | nexations. 


ardent spirits could be kept out of the 
country he would be able to obtain from 
the Natives a large contribution towards 
the expenses of Government. One word 


expressed his opinion that if they did 


jnot go further they would inevitably 


lose the Cape Colony altogether. On 
the contrary, he thought that their in- 


more with regard to their opponents | terference in those matters was tending 


there. 
April 7 Sir Charles Warren stated that 
there were numbersofthe marauders, both 
Boers and English, hanging about in the 
neighbourhood, only waiting until the 
troops left to recommence their maraud- 
ing. Well, he hoped that the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies would remem- 
ber that, and that England would not 
again be disgraced in the face of the 
world by a vacillating policy; for no 
Government was so bad, so cruel, or so 
injurious to any nation which it came 
across, as the Government of a Chris- 
tian, a civilized, and a strong Power, 
which was at one time influenced by a 
hot fit and at another by a cold fit in its 
Colonial policy, which was weak to-day 
and strong to-morrow, and, by its 
tyranny and vacillation combined, ex- 
hibited its incompetency for govern- 
ment. He trusted the Government now 
in power, whether they held the reins 
of Office for a long or a short period, 
would show that they had some apprecia- 
tion of what had been intrusted to them, 
and would sooner or later, when the hour 
came, hand these interests back in the 
same state in which they received them. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK quite under- 
stood that they were not likely to hear 
any very startling announcement from 


In a letter which he wrote on| to alienate the Colonists, and that the 
_more they avoided those complications 
the more surely they would retain the 


loyalty and good feeling of the Cape. 
He regretted the assumption of a Pro- 
tectorate over Bechuanaland; it seemed 
a repetition of their action in the matter 
of the Transvaal; but, at any rate, he 
hoped that the present Government oon- 
curred in the policy of their Predecessors 
—namely, that— 

“Her Majesty’s Government continued to 
consider it desirable to bring Bechuanaland 
and Kalahari under the control of the Colony 





as soon as possible, due provision being made 
for Native interests, and that Parliament has 
| advanced a railway loan in confidence that no 
| minor differences could make the Colony hesitate 
| to accept Sir Charles Warren's arrangements.” 


|The reply of the Cape Ministers was far 
from re-assuring. They declined to com- 
mit themselves, and appeared very re- 
luctant to take over the country. Ner 
‘could they wonder that the Cape offi- 
cials should be reluctant to take over 
| Bechuanaland. Sir Hercules Robinson 
‘told them on the 23rd of March that 
| though there might be much to be said 
‘in favour of a Protectorate— 
| “Let it be clearly understood that it will cost 
' the British taxpayers £120,000 a month, while 
| the present Expedition remains in the country, 


/and thereafter not less than £250,000 per 


the right hon. and gallant Gentleman ; ; annum. 


Mr. Cropper 
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He must confess that he deeply regretted steps whatever to raise any revenue in 
a policy which would cost them £250,000 Bechuanaland. When he was asked by 
a-year, varied by probably a war with | Sir Hercules Robinson on the subject 
the Boers every four or five years. If he seemed quite surprised. He said on 
anything could lose them their Cape | the 2nd of April— 

a he believed that would do 80, a8) «you refer to your not having yet received 
it could not but create very angry feel- | an estimate of revenue for the year; I can find 
ings between their Representatives and | no record of revenue having been mentioned 
the Dutch population. The right hon. ee, Ne eee one eee 
Member for Bradford had expressed the ba Soe ps : 
opinion that it would be, bony whole, | ee ea et ™ ap aes 2 ddan 
better if the Cape Colony did not take | It was very ominous that Sir Hercules 
over Bechuanaland. His right hon.| Robinson evidently doubted whether 
Friend spoke with great weight, and it | Sir Charles Warren was really endea- 
was with extreme diffidence that he ven- | Youring to carry out the views of the 
tured to express an opposite opinion. |Home Government. Writing to Sir 
They must remember, however, that the | Charles Warren, he said— 
responsibilities of the country were al-| _‘‘ Your concluding observations appear to in- 
ready enormous, and they ought not to | dicate your disapproval of the policy of Colonial 


be extended without very strong reasons. ore ponctageents: ef — pa cae, Ag ar a 
Did any such reason exist? In the|j >” g =e 


first place, whatever might be the case | ,. ‘ 
as nth ron aarti there was not | ©! vasere Robinson appe pe rire 
a shadow of responsibility on their part | #°t¢¢ with great tact and judgment. It 
towards the Chiefs further North. But it very unfortunate that such serious 
even as regarded Mankoroane he was not hi perp” yo a yy bey ten 
prepared to admit any liability on our wacdgmpealeeadig ieee sened that &% Ch i 
part. Sir Hercules Robinson gave the | War or ee ee, e re 
following summary of the events which arren’s relations should be so strained 
loll So the accent teaiiities tin not only with the Transvaal, but also 
PRLS EO : ee with our own Colony. He observed 
“‘ In the early part of November, » Man-|/ with regret that Sir Charles Warren 
Sahel teanuee p Bons shoes pe og eae ye accused the Cape Ministers of being— 
village, and retreated to Taungs, his head sta-; ‘In sympathy with the filibusters, that they 
tion. Both sides then enlisted White Volunteers. | favour the Revolutionists, and refuse assist- 
Massouw’s Volunteers greatly outnumbered those | ance to those who ask for peace and order.”” 


obtained by Mankoroane, and after a year’s| | 
fighting, in which Massouw was victorious, a |} While, on the other hand, the Cape Go- 


peace agreement was signed, by which a large | yernment stated that— 
tract of country belonging to the two Chiefs B x 
was granted to the White Volunteers on both | “In view of the imputations cast upon the 
sides.’ inhabitants of this Colony and upon Ministers 
by Sir Charles Warren, they declined to attach 
Mankoroane, therefore, appeared tohave | any weight to the representations of that 
been the aggressor. As regarded the set- | officer.” 
tlement, there might be some doubt whe- | The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
ther the Chiefs had not exceeded their| for Bradford deprecated any action 
powers; but even if we set everything | which could possibly tend to alienate 
right Sir Charles Warren himself ad- | the Cape; but surely the existence of such 
mitted that matters would soon go| relations between our own Colonial Go- 
wrong again. The whole question was; vernment and our Commissioner was 
full of difficulty. They had, on the/| likely to weaken the connection between 
one hand, an energetic and warlike/the Colony and the Mother Country. 
population thirsting for more land, and, | While such a feeling existed, any satis- 
on the other, a number of Native Chiefs | factory arrangement must be very im- 
belonging to different races, and often! probable. Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
guarrelling among themselves. If; ment appeared to have been still in 
they set themselves to act the part of | favour of the annexation of Bechuana- 
police throughout South Africa they | land to the Cape Colony. In the closing 
were undertaking a Herculean task, and | sentences of the Blue Book they said— 
one which would severely task all the) « 47,, Majesty’s Government have no inten- 
resources of the Empire. Moreover, Sir | tion of creating a Crown Colony in Bechuana- 
Charles Warren seemed to be taking no | land; continue to wish that Cape Colony should, 
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if willing to do so, assume management of Pro- 
tectorate without delay. They, therefore, re- 
quest you to obtain information whether, and 
under what arrangement, the Colonial Govern- 
ment will now propose to Parliament annexation 
of so much territory as it considers it desirable 
to include in Colony, and protection of remainder 
of Protectorate.” 

He trusted that the present Government 
intended to act on the same policy. The 
question was one of great difficulty, and 
could only be solved satisfactorily if 
their Representatives acted cordially to- 
gether, and as far as possible in sym- 


}COMMONS} 








athy with their Colomal fellow-sub- 
jects. He was glad to see that Sir | 
Hereules Robinson was on friendly | 
terms with the Cape Government. On 
the other hand, it was most unfortunate | 
that the relations between Sir Charles | 
Warren and the Cape Colony were far 
from friendly. In the meantime, while | 
they were unable to meet their expendi- 
ture at home, and were compelled to 
borrow £4,000,000, they were spending 
hundreds of thousands in this remote 
region for no definite object or purpose. 
He trusted that the Government would 
be able to say that the relations between 
Sir Hercules Robinson and Sir Charles 
Warren were more harmonious ; to give 
some assurance that steps were being 
taken to put an end to the large expen- 
diture of which the British taxpayer had 
great reason to complain, and the ad- 
vantage of which to the Native tribes 
was, after all, very doubtful; and last, 
but not least, that they would not, with- 
out most careful consideration, commit | 
us to any further responsibilities in | 
South Africa. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he | 
thought they were entitled to have some | 
definite statement from the Government | 
on this question. Although it was late | 
in the Session, and they were all anxious 
to see their way to leave Westminster | 
for atime, this was a very much more | 
important matter than holiday making. 
If the Government were not prepared to 
give the explanation he would move to 
report Progress. 

TazrCHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- | 
QUER said, he hoped the hon. Member > 
would not persevere in his Motion. It 
was on account of the importance of this 
matter that his right hon. and gallant 
Friend was not able to make a more 
definite statement. If hon. Members 
were anxious for further information, | 
and thought it could properly be given | 
after they had considered the remarks of | 


Sir John Lubbock 
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his right hon. and gallant Friend, they 
would have an opportunity of asking for 
it on the Report. 

Mr. COURTNEY, upon that sugges. 
tion, considered they should be told when 
the Report would be taken. If it was 
to be taken at a reasonable hour, he saw 


|no reason why the Vote should not be 


allowed to pass. 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE- 
QUER: We will take it at as early an 
hour as possible. 


Vote agreed to. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


(3.) £4,254,659, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Crass I.—Pusiic Works AND 
BvuiLpinGs. 


(4.) £500, Supplementary, Gordon 
Monument. 


Srk WILFRID LAWSON: When 
shall we have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing this Vote ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR orrut EXCHE. 
QUER: On Report. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: When? 

Tux CHANCELLORor tut EXCHE- 
QUER: To-morrow. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 
1883-4, 


Constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


1. Resolved, That it appears by the Navy Ap- 
gry Account for the year ended the 31st 
arch 1884, as follows, viz. :— 


(a.) That the gross expenditure for certain 
Navy Services exceeded the estimate of 
such expenditure by a total sum of 
£142,114 13s. 9d., as shown in Column 
No. 1 of the Schedule hereto appended ; 
while the gross expenditure for other 
Navy Services fell short of the estimate 
of such expenditure by a total sum of 
£242,639 6s. 10d., as shown in Column 
No. 2 of the said appended Schedule, so 
that the gross actual expenditure for the 
whole of the Navy Services fell short of 
the gross estimated expenditure by the 
net sum of £100,524 13s. 1d.; 

(b.) That the receipts in aid of certain 
Navy Services fell short of the estimate 
of such receipts by a total sum of 
£8,981 13s., as shown in Column No. 3 
of the said appended Schedule; while 
the receipts in aid of other Navy Ser- 
vices exceeded the estimate of such re- 
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actual recei 
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ceipts by a total sum of £49,362 18s. 6d., 
as shown in 
appended Schedule; so that the total 
in aid of the Grants for 
Navy Services exceeded the total esti- 
mated receipts by the net sum of 


lumn No. 4 of 


£40,381 5s. 6d. ; 


(c.) That the resulting differences between 
the Exchequer Grants for the Navy Ser- 
vices and the net expenditure are as fol- 


lows, viz. :— 


Total Surpluses ... 250,608 13 4 

Total Deficits...... 

2. Resolved, That the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury have temporarily autho- 


& 2. 


109,702 14 9 


{Jury 29, 1885} 


the said 


tem 
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| rised the application, in reduction of the net 
charge on Exchequer Grants for certain Navy 
Services, of the whole of the sums received i in 
excess of the estimated Appropriations in Aid, 
in respect of the same Services (subject to the 
subsequent surrender out of Exchequer Grants 
for Navy Services of the before-recited net sum 
of £40,381 5s. 6¢., by which the total of such 
receipts exceeded the estimate) ; and have also 


y authorised the application of so 


much of the said total surpluses on certain 


d. Grants for Navy Services as is necessary to 





cover the said total deficits on other Grants for 
Navy Services. 

3. Resolved, That the application of such 
sums be sanctioned. 























SCHEDULE. 
Gross Expenditure. Appropriations in Aid. 
Number of |Navy Services, 1883-4,) Excesses of | Surpluses of | Deficiencies | Surpluses 
Vote. Votes. Actual over Estimated | of Actual as | of Actual as 
Estimated over Actual |jcomprd. with|comprd. with 
Gross Gross Estimated | Estimated 
Expenditure. |Expenditure.| Receipts. Receipts. 
1. 2. 3. 4, 
£ a ay 2 a é £8 d £ 8 d. 
1 --|Wages, &c. to Seamen} 
and Marines 34,310 18 6 10,964 15 11 
2 .|Victuals and Clothing 
for ditto .. 20,964 3 4) 7,524 15 3 
3 .-|Admiralty Office es ee 2,313 9 7 716 19 4 
4 ..|Coast Guard Service and 
Naval Reserves, &c... 7,537 3 2 96 90 2 8 
5 ..|Scientifie Branch ee 4,707 13 11 os 1,787 19 6 
6 --|Dockyards and Naval 
Yards at Home and 
Abroad. 51,704 17 11 ws awe 375 14 6 
7 --|Victualling Yards, &e.. ee 2,640 18 3) 6571 O11 
8 -|Medical Establishments, 
&e. . 2,797 2 10 es 40 19 11 
9 ..|Marine Divisions c oe 45417 9 27 8 0 
Sec. 1 ..|Naval Stores . --| 40,566 18 6 oe oe 6,221 19 1) 
10 {sve 2 .. Machinery, Ships built 
by Contract, &c. . oe 157,899 15 2 és 1 0 
11 ..|New Works, Buildings, 
Yard Machinery, &c. ee 9,955 0 6 475 4 7 
12 ..|Medicines and Medical 
Stores oe ee 349 8 56 ° 3,561 18 10 
13 ..|Martial Law, &c. on 957 & 6 . 7 15 10 
14 oa Miscellaneous Services. . 4,842 11 10 7“ . 1,086 2 1 
15 ..|Half Pay, &c. oe 648 12 9 78 8 4 
(Sec. 1 ..|Military Pensions and 
16 Allowances.. 5,796 9 1 ee 291 15 3 
Sec. 2 ..{Civil Pensions and Al- 
lowances 848 1 8 22 1 3 
17 °- Army Department—Con- 
veyance of Troops ..! 34,543 13 9 ee ee 25,499 8 4 
Amount written off as 
irrecoverable 1,024 18 3 
142,114 13 9/242,639 6 om 8,981 13 0) 49,362 18 6 


Net Surplus, £100,524 13 1 Net Surplus, £40,381 
™~N 


a 





St 








5 6 





Total sum to be surrendered to the Exchequer 





ww. $140,905 18 7 
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4. Resolved, That it appears by the Army Ap- as shown in Column No. 4 of the said 
a Account for the year ended 31st appended Schedule; so that the total 
arch 1884, and the statement appended there- actual receipts in aid of the Grants for 
to, as follows, viz :— Army Services fell short of the total 
(a.) That the gross expenditure for certain estimated receipts by the net sum of 
Army Services exceeded the estimate of £80,234 14s. ; 
such expenditure by a total sum of (c.) That the resulting differences between 
£26,927 15s. as shown in Column No. 1 the Exchequer Grants for Army Services 
of the Schedule hereto appended; while and the net expenditure are as follows, 
the gross expenditure for other Army viz. :— 
Services fell short of the Estimate of & a. d. 
such expenditure by a total sum of Total Surpluses ... 258,396 0 6 
£291,924 9s. 10d. as shown in Column Total Deficits...... 73,633 19 8 


No. 2 of the same appended Schedule ; 5. Resolved, That the Commissioners of Her 
so that the gross actual expenditure for | Majesty’s Treasury have temporarily autho- 
the whole of the Army Services fell short | rised the application, in reduction cf the net 
of the gross estimated expenditure by the | charge on Exchequer Grants for certain Army 
net sum of £264,996 14s. 10d. Services, of the sums received in excess of the 
(b.) That the receipts in aid of certain | estimated appropriations in aid, in respect of 
Army Services fell short of the estimate | the same Services, and have also temporarily 
of such receipts by a total sum of | authorised the application of so much of the 
£143,877 2s. 3d. as shown in Column | said total surpluses on certain Grants for Army 
No. 3 of the said appended Schedule; | Services as is necessary to cover the said total 
while the mastate in aid of other Army | deficits on other Grants for Army Services. 











Services exceeded the estimate of suc 6. Resolved, That the application of such 
receipts by a total sum of £63,642 8s. 3d. | sums be sanctioned. 

SCHEDULE. 

Gross Expenditure. Appropriations in Aid. 

No. “s Excesses of | Surpluses of | Deficiencies of | Surpluses of 
of jArmy i ices, 1883-45) Actual over | Estimated Actual as Actual as 
Vote. otes. Estimated | over Actual [compared with|compared with 

Gross Gross Estimated Estimated 
Expenditure. |Expenditure.| Receipts. Receipts. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 











£ a @ £4 a4 S a @ Ss 4°— 
1 |Pay of the General Staff, 





Regimental Pay, &c. ..| 4,778 13 5 ea ok 16,490 14 11 
2 |Divine Service .. ..| 1,040 14 10 - aR 110 9 
3 |Administration of Military 

Law.. ee ee 598 5 3 ee se 179 12 10 
4 |Medical Establishment and 

Services oe ee 1,335 6 7 ee 719 1 3 
5 |Militia Pay and Allow- 

ances om os 4,814 3 1 és 2,515 8 1 
6 |Yeomanry Cavalry Pay 

and Allowances oe 316 9 7 o% ee 14 9 2 
7 |Volunteer Corps Pay and 

Allowances .. ag oe 5,736 15 11 oe 247 12 10 
8 |Army Reserve Force Pay 

and Allowances, &e. .. oe 31,595 19 3) Og 4,936 16 4 
9 |Commissariat, Transport, 

and Ordnance Store Es- 

tablishments .. ° 7,179 7 7 715 9 2 


10 |Provisions, Forage, Fuel, 
Transport, and other 
Services ee - ve 106,209 17 4) 
11 |Clothing Establishments, 
Services, and Supplies. . - 81,565 4 4) 74,094 3 6 
12 |Supply, Manufacture, and 
epair of Warlike and 
. other oe ery ee 16,922 13 10} 69,731 
13 |Superintendin, ish- 
ments of on Expendi- 
ture for Works, Build- 
ings, and Repairs at 
Home and Abroad... ee 16,073 15 4 oe 3,890 9 0 


Carried forward 13,913 10 8/264,253 14 8| 143,825 8 8 56,588 13 6 


ee 26,877 9 1 


oa 
is) 
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SCHEDU LE—continued. 
| Gross Expenditure. Appropriations in Aid. 
| 
No. Servi .4,| Excesses of Surpluses of| Deficiencies of | Surpluses of 
of seed Votes. peau bk, Actual over Festimated Actual as “Actual as 
Vote. | Estimated | over Actual pangneen with|compared with 
| Gross Gross imated Estimated 
| Expenditure. |Expenditure.| Receipts. Receipts. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 
| £ a Gi 2.4, @ s. @. Sa @ 
Brought forward ... 18,913 10 8/264,253 14 8} 143,825 8 8 56,588 13 6 
14 |Establishmentsfor Military, 
Education .. re 4,738 12 6 35 5 4 
15 |Miscellaneous Effective 
Services ee me 1,392 2 8 3,245 16 0 
16 Salaries and Miscellaneous 
Charges of the War Office 265 19 3 12 18 10 
17. |Rewards for Distinguished| 
Services, &c. .. oe 272 111 ée ° 275 110 
18 |Half Pay “6 on - 7,767 2 7 
19 |Retired Pay, &c. ee ss 1,386 10 8 2,883 9 0 
20 |Widows’ Pensions 5,806 15 9 ee 140 9 6 
21 {Pensions for Wounds 1,670 1 6 
Chelsea and Kilmai 
Hospitals :— 
22 In-Pensions ° 252 13 0 16 8 3 
23 Out- Pensions - ée 7,975 5& 2 7 268 9 1 
24 (Superannuation Allow- 
ances o¢ ee 3,882 9 4 ee 227 12 7 
25 |Militia, Yeomanry Cavalry, 
and Volunteer Forces, 
Retired Pay .. es 268 16 5) 
Balances irrecover- | | 
able .. os 4,996 8 9 
} 
| 26,927 16 ean 910) 143,877 2 3) 63,642 8 $3 
ee al 


Net Surplus, £264,996 14 10 
be 


eg ee 
Net Deficit, £80,234 14 0 


-s 





Sum to be surrendered to the Exchequer 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrew. 


— 


£184,762 





0 10 





WAYS AND MEANS. 


Considered in Committee. 


1886, 


(In the Committee.) 


(In the Committee.) 


lution re-committed ; considered in Com- 
ttee. 


| liament, of the salary of a Secretary for Scot- 
land, and of any officials who may be appointed 
under the provisions of any Act of the present 
Session for appointing a Secretary for Scotland, 
Resolved, That, towards making good the | and of any office expenses which may be in- 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service | curred thereby. 
of the year ending on the 3lst day of March! fRegolution to be reported To-morrow. 
ovens of £45,361,227, be granted out of | 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. | 
Resolution to be reported Jo-morrow. 


SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND [SALARIES]. | 
Order for Report thereupon read. 


| 
| 


MOTIONS. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL. 
Resolutions [28th July] reported, and agreed 


| Horzanp and Mr. Datrrmp xe. 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 


| to:—Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir Henny 


a Instruction to the gentlemen appointed to 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- | bring in the Bill, That they do make provision 
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therein for the appointment of Pubic Works 
Commissioners. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 254.] 


EAST INDIA, ARMY PENSIONS DEFICIENCY 
BILL, 


On Motion of Sir Hewry Hottann, Bill to 
provide for the discharge of the liability of the 
Consolidated Fund in respect of certain Indian 
Army Pensions, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Henry Hottanp and Colonel Watronp. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 255.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Sir Henry Holland.) 


Mr, H. H. FOWLER desired to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a ques- 
tion as to the prospects for to-morrow. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman allow 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill to 
come before the Telegraph Bill? The 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill was of 
the greatest possible interest, and he 
ventured to hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man would allow it to be taken to-mor- 


row. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether the 
Report of Supply would be taken first 
thing ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micuaet Hicxs-Beacn), in 
reply, said, that the Report of Supply 
would be taken as the first Order to- 
morrow, as some hon. Members had post- 
poned their remarks that afternoon in 
order to make them on Report. He was 
afraid that the Telegraph Bill would 
also have to come on before the Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Bill, because he 
was under an engagement with regard 
to it—unless there was a general feeling 
in the House to the contrary to-morrow. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER thought that 
there would be a very general feeling in 
the House to-morrow, notwithstanding 
the expressions of dissent he heard from 
several Members. The Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill would take at least two 
nights in Committee. He was quite sure 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) would 
be glad to fall in with any arrangement 
with regard to the Telegraph Bill. He 
might suggest that if substantial pro- 
gress was made with the Telegraph Bill, 
it could be postponed at a reasonable 
hour to allow the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill to be taken. 
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Tut CHANCELLOR ortrnz EXOHE- 
QUER said, it might be possible. 

Mr. RAMSAY: Would the right 
hon. Gentleman state when the Secre- 
tary for Scotland Bill will be taken ? 


[No reply. | 
It being Six of the clock the House 
stood adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 30th July, 1885. 


MINUTES. ]— Took the Oath for the First Time 
—The Lord Bishop of Truro. 

Setecr Commirres—Fifth Report—Office of the 
Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod. 

Pustic Bu.is—First Reading — Customs and 
Inland Revenue (No, 2)* (220); Lunacy 
Acts Amendment* (221); Metropolitan 
Police Staff Superannuation * (222); Patent 
Law Amendment * (223). 

Second Reading—Public Health (Scotland) Pro- 
visional Order (No. 2)* (188); Smoke 
Nuisance Abatement (50); Copyhold En- 
franchisement (185). megatived; Plurali- 
ties (213); Poor Law Unions’ Officers 
(Ireland) (214); Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Money) * (209). 

Committee—Earldom of Mar Restitution (217). 

Committee—Report—Medical Relief Disqualifi- 
cation Removal (207); Bankruptcy (Office 
Accommodation) * (191). 

Report — Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
Practices) * (219). 

Third Reading — Post Office Sites* (181); 
Public Health (Members and Officers) * 
(194), and passed. 


SMOKE NUISANCE ABATEMENT 
(METROPOLIS) BILL.—(Ne. 50.) 
(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorv STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, I rise to move the 
second reading of the Bill on Smoke 
Abatement. Let me first explain the 
interval which has elapsed since it was 
read a first time this Session. Down to 
the middle of June I was absorbed by 
questions far more urgent in their cha- 
racter. The course of Parliament was 
then long interrupted. When it was 
resumed on the 6th of July, there was 
little chance of getting such a measure 
through the House of Commons for the 
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present. If it is only read a second 
time and goes no further, yet the object 
of its friends will be promoted. Last 
Session the Bill was advocated fully on 
two stages. It was carried on the last 
by a majority of more than two to one 
against the strenuous efforts of the late 
Government, excepting always the noble 
Duke their Master of the Horse (the 
Duke of Westminster), who is as much 
concerned in it as Lam. It is chiefly 
because a number of Peers on either 
side have lately joined us that I feel 
bound to give a hurried explanation 
of it. The Bil starts from the measures 
of Lord Palmerston, at the time when 
he was Home Secretary. It contem- 
plates a gradual action on the smoke of 
private houses, as he directed his enact- 
ments against the smoke of large com- 
mercial factories in London. It is use- 
less to efface the smoke of large com- 
mercial factories if the void is constantly 
filled up by the new houses which arise 
with wonderful rapidity. The Statutes 
of Lord Palmerston are baffled by a 
steady influx of the evil which they 
were framed to obviate. It is some- 
thing like the Sinking Fund. The Sink- 
ing Fund is excellent when you have 
ceased to borrow. But it has been 
found that there is no good in reducing 
debt when you are steadily augmenting 
it. The aggregate of smoke in London 
must be greater than it was when Lord 
Palmerston began to operate against it. 
Beyond that, the Statutesof Lord Palmer- 
ston are not enforced with rigour, be- 
cause it is seen that, even if they were, 
the evil which they have in view would 
not be seriously mitigated. Some action, 
therefore, is required in order to do 
justice to the legislation of Lord Palmer- 
ston. It can only be brought about by 
the mechanism of local bodies. The 
householders will not submit to inter- 
ference except from local bodies which 
they have helped to form, which they 
know how to reach, which they are 
qualified toinfluence. The leading fea- 
ture of the Bill is to enable Vestries, 
through their bye-laws under the direc- 
tion of the Home Office, to make 
the evil which prevails illegal for the 
future. It may be said that, however 
just the power, it will not be exerted. 
Possibly it may not. It will turn much 
upon the pressure of opinion, discussion 
out-of-doors, the feeling of society. But 
even if all the local bodies are inactive, 
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by other clauses some will arise of 
a subordinate description. The exces- 
sive and opaque smoke which at times 
proceeds from clubs when some un- 
wonted dinner is preparing may be im- 
mediately prohibited. The Statutes of 
Lord Palmerston will operate over a 
wider area than hitherto they have done. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works will 
gain a further jurisdiction over the heat- 
ing apparatus of new houses, which, as 
25,000 are added every year, become a 
vast ingredient in a formidable problem. 
I contended last year, and I hold still, 
that the discretionary power of the local 
bodies will be exerted in the City, even 
if elsewhere it is latent. The Lord 
Mayor of the day may easily obtain its 
application, and there are many in- 
fluences well known to the House by 
which a Lord Mayor may be urged into 
activity for any object which is just and 
irreproachable. Some few objections 
ought, perhaps, to be encountered. It 
has been urged that mechanical inven- 
tion is not advanced sufficiently for re- 
straining smoke in private houses. But 
this impression wholly overlooks the his- 
tory of the subject. Last year I pointed 
to seven methods by which the object 
may be compassed. For 100 years the 
scientific world has been employed upon 
the subject. In 1785 the well-known 
author of the steam engine, James 
Watt, took out a patent with regard to 
it in furnaces. There is no more reason 
that London should be enveloped as it 
is than any other capital of Europe. 
The use of coke and wood, or coke and 
gas, or coke alone, with a little altera- 
tion of existing fire-places to increase 
the draught, would be sufficient for the 
object. The late Sir William Siemens 
is the master we should look to. The 
noble Duke the Chairman of the In- 
stitute on Smoke has also tried experi- 
ments by which the public may be 
guided. In some quarters it is feared 
that the liberty of the householder would 
be improperly encroached upon. On the 
contrary, he would enjoy a greater lati- 
tude and more authority than he does 
at present. He is now confined, not by 
law, but custom, which is infinitely 
stronger to the use of raw coal in 
ordinary fire-places. Whenever he de- 
parts from it—as there is no neces- 
sity to do so—his family and servants 
are nearly certain to oppose him. I 
knew a householder, some years ago, 
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conversant with the question, who in- 
troduced the Arnott stove through- 
out his mansion, except the kitchen, 
where, of course, it was most needed, 
but where the opposition was too serious 
to deal with. hen this Bill is carried, 
and when his local body acts upon it, 
the householder will be armed by law; 
he will pull himself together; he will 
compare the different modes of heating 
which exist ; he will form a sound and 
prudent choice between them, and insist 
on the necessity of quitting the old rou- 
tine from which for years he has vainly 
struggled to release himself. But there 
was one objection mentioned by my 
noble Friend the Chairman of Commit- 
tees, that as some local bodies would 
apply the law, while others did not, 
smoke might be legal on one side of a 
street and illegal on the other. But 
even if it was the case the atmosphere 
would gain a little. Where it was not 
corrected no new hardship would arise. 
Can it be doubted that the action of the 
defaulting body would be hastened, that 
both sides of the street would soon be 
under the enactment on the old prin- 
ciple, Cum prozximus ardet. But the ob- 
jection of the late Government, which 
forced a division on the House last year, 
has vanished altogether. It was that 
the whole subject ought to be referred 
to a huge central body which the late 
Government proposed to organize. In 
vain it was demonstrated that such a 
jurisdiction could not act on smoke at 
all, because it would have no proper 
title to fix an area for the experiment, 
and would not venture to impose re- 
straint upon the whole of the Metropolis 
together. Nothing would satisfy the 
Government of that day except leaving 
smoke to the repression of acolossal power 
which was not certain to arise, and could 
not venture to repress it. ‘To encroach 
upon the privileges of that gigantic 
form was inconsistent with the tender- 
ness which it inspired even before its 
parturition was effected. The late Go- 
vernment were haunted by it. We have 
heard of a celebrated novel called Fran- 
kenstein, by Mrs. Shelley. Frankenstein 
was overpowered and entangled by the 
monster he had too ambitiously created. 
He did not turn pale before the imagined 
dignity and hypothetical austerity of the 
monster he was never doomed to call 
into existence. It may be urged by 
some that Vestries are not final, and 
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that new municipal divisions will re- 
place them. Whenever that occurs their 
powers as to smoke may be easily trans- 
ferred to the new municipal divisions by 
which the capital is governed. Let me 
run over very briefly the positive ad- 
vantages which the measure aims at. 
One is, of course, the greater purity of 
domiciles. Smoke is now destructive of 
furniture, of linen, of dresses, and many 
other thing which womanhood appre- 
ciates. Another is the sanitary benefit. 
You cannot leave with prudence, in 
constantly deteriorating air, the masses 
you are striving to transfer to better 
habitations. As to architecture, I will not 
now repeat what I have dwelt upon be- 
fore; but wish to make this observation. 
Unless smoke is overcome you cannot 
have the colour you desire for edifices 
which are rising. The influence of smoke 
on architecture is too extensive and 
minute a topic to be handled at this 
moment. There is but one opinion 
among experts of its consequences. Of 
course, it may be argued that the Bill can 
never reach the Statute Book this Ses- 
sion. The object is, by the unanimous 
concurrence of the House, to facilitate the 
task of Governments in afterwards adopt- 
ing it. It is not in all respects desirable 
that Bills should become Acts—even if 
they can—unless a Government proposes 
them. Governments are féreed by a 
political necessity which grew up after 
the first Reform Act—whether they like 
or not—to offer legislation to the coun- 
try. If the material of proper legisla- 
tion is consumed—it cannot be unlimited 
—they are driven to schemes revolting 
to themselves and prejudicial to the 
country. It is sufficient for the framers 
of the present Bill to lay before them a 
path which is not either dangerous or 
unprofitable. I therefore ask your Lord- 
ships to repeat the step which a year 
ago you had the goodness to decide on. 
I will now move the second reading of 
the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell.) 


Tuz PAYMASTER GENERAL (Earl 
BravcuampP) said, that since the 19th of 
March this Bill has been slumbering 
peacefully on the Orders as a Bill that 
awaited the second reading, and it was 
not until Tuesday last that the second 
reading was put down for this day. In 
these circumstances it could scarcely 
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have received adequate consideration 
from their Lordships. He supposed the COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 
noble Lord did not intend to proceed (The Lord Hobhouse.) 
any —— ~~ it this Session; at any (No. 185.) SECOND READING. 
rate, if he did intend to do so, it would 
be his (Earl Beauchamp’s) duty to point | ;_, rion gg tht Day tee the Secend ase 
out the many grave defects which existed J . ; ‘ 
in the Bill. Everyone would sympathize} Lorn HOBHOUSE, in moving that 
with the object of the Bill, which:was to o. . be aor read a second —_ 
limit waste and extravagance in the con-| said, that the measure was one of a 
sumption of coal, enn they were | series of steps which had been taken by 
injurious to health and property; but | the advice of eminent lawyers and states- 
it was another question whether the | men, men who in other departments of 
mechinaryes the Bill wasthe best adapted | public life ee the — a 
for the purpose. That, however, was a| geut opinions, but who agreed in this— 
point into vhich they need not now stop | that it was desirable as fast as possible 
to inquire. He would recommend that it | to diminish, and finally extinguish, the 
be read a second time, and that the/old inconvenient tenure of copyhold. 
Order for Committee should be dis- | Great and serious evils arose from this 
charged and the Bill withdrawn. |tenure. In the first place, there was a 
Lory MOUNT-TEMPLE said, that | multiplicity of laws, not written and 
their Lordships would be unanimous on | not generally known, and only ascer- 
the point that smoke was a nuisance in tainable by tradition, which this system 
London, and it was a reflection on our! created. These laws could only be 
civilization that so little had been done | ascertained on . - evidence 4 per 
to diminish it. It was a mistake to sup-| sons cognizant of the customs of eac 
ose that the unconsumed coal which particular manor. The question was 
Roated in the air we breathed and the! inquired into for the first time in 1832 
ae Sr ade | aoalt her Pa a psi. "of pie 
science had made such advance that | property. The Report of these gentle- 
there was now no difficulty in pre- | men recapitulated the evils arising from 
venting the pollution of the atmosphere the immense variety of customs * dif- 
by smoke, and it was a wrong upon | ferent manors, customs to be sought in 
the public that individuals should have | oral traditions, and the Court Rolls 
unlimited power to injure themselves | which had often been kept by ignorant 
and others by negligently contributing or negligent stewards. They remarked 











to the nuisance. Moreover, there was a | that it was not surprising that frequent 
| litigation arose between lord and tenant, 


vendor and purchaser, and the vendor 
and others claiming an adverse interest 
to the vendor. It had been suggested 
that the true remedy for these evils lay 
in the adoption of a general registry of 
titles in England. But these, though 
perhaps the most obvious, were not the 
greatest evils. The greatest was the 
system of arbitrary fines on each devo- 
lution of the copyhold interest and occa- 
sionally also of the freehold title. The 
lord might require the copyholder to 
pay two years’ improved value of the 
land. That system was obviously, and, 
in fact, had been found to be, a serious 
obstacle to the improvement of land. 
In the same Report from which he had 
quoted, he found remarks on the check 
to improvements occasioned by the con- 
flicting rights of landlord and tenant, 
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great waste of carbon, which might be 
economized and utilized by mechanical 
science. This Bill provided amend- 
ments of the law worthy of the delibe- 
rate consideration of their Lordships in 
the next Session. 

Lorpv STRATHEDEN anv OCAMP- 
BELL said, that in reference to what 
had fallen from the noble Earl on the 
Treasury Bench he would have willingly 
exposed the Bill to the ordeal of a Select 
Committee, to give it greater accuracy 
and precision, although it was not care- 
lelssly drawn up, had there been time 
for such a process. As things stood he 
did not wish it to go beyond the second 
reading for the present, and he trusted 
that their Lordships would see no rea- 
son to depart from the conclusion they 
had previously arrived at. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2*. 
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and the consequent diminution of the 
public wealth, and the direct discourage- 
meut to agriculture and the erection of 
buildings. Remarkable evidence was 
taken also by the Committee which re- 
ported on the subject in 1852. In that 
evidence were some striking statements 
of one of the Drainage Commissioners 
on the unwillingness of copyholders 
to borrow money for drainage. This 
gentleman expressed an opinion that 
copyhold lands were worse cultivated 
than freehold. He was talking the 
other day to a veteran solicitor and 
steward of a manor, who said that he 
could tell by simple inspection which 
were copyhold and which freehold lands. 
Then the tenure discouraged the growth 
of timber, for if the lord cut the timber 
it was trespass against the tenant, and 
if the tenant cut it was waste against 
the lord. Thus no young timber was 
allowed to grow on copyhold land. 
Thus in Sussex copyhold land could be 
recognized by the entire absence of 
trees on one side, while there was on 
the other a well-wooded area. Then 
there were heriots. The lord might on 
alienation take his tenant’s best chattel 
—in some cases it was his best live 
chattel. Very startling and, in some 
cases, amusing stories were told of the 
devices resorted to by tenants to in- 
duce their lord tu take the worst in- 
stead of the best chattel. These evils 
were aggravated in many instances by 
the confusion of boundaries between 
freehold and copyhold land. It fre- 
quently happened that when land had 
been held continuously for many years 
part of the eame field was copyhold 
and part freehold without any dis- 
tinction which was which. But the 
occupier was afraid of tilling the field to 
the best advantage because he might 
by his method of cultivation incur a 
a forfeiture of the copyhold portion. 
Then, too, it often became necessary to 
make both a freehold and copyhold 
conveyance of the same land, and the 
tenant dare not grow timber for fear of 
forfeiture. These insuperable objections 
existed in the case of purchase because 
the vendor could not point out the 
boundaries between the copyhold and 
the freehold. All these inconveniences 
were especially felt in the counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. The Real 
Property Commissioners did not advise 
any compulsory action. In 1838 the 
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matter was referred to a very strong 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
which recommended that a compulsory 
measure should be passed. The result 
of the recommendation of that Com- 
mittee was the passing of the Coprhold 
Act of 1841, and the Legislature ap- 
peared to have followed the recom- 
mendation of the Committee by trying 
in the first instance what he might call 
the voluntary system. A Copyhold Com- 
mission, which was still at work, was 
established, and was empowered to re- 
ceive applications for enfranchisement 
and to give effect tv them in cases when 
the lord of the manor and the tenant 
were agreed on the subject. In 1851 
the matter was again referred to a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
and they reported to the effect that it 
was highly desirable that the entire 
enfranchisement of copyhold estates 
should be effected as soon as possible, 
due regard being had to the rights and 
claims of all parties, and that such enfran- 
chisement should be compulsory on all. 
In 1852 a measure was passed enabling 
one of the parties to demand enfran- 
chisement instead of requiring the con- 
sent of both. That Act, however, ap- 
plied only to cases where the admission 
had taken place after the 3rd of July, 
1853. The principle of that Act was 
found to be very beneficial, and the 
number of enfranchisements consider- 
ably increased. In 1858 another Act 
was passed which took away the re- 
striction as to time and made the Act 
of 1852 apply to every copyhold in the 
Kingdom. ‘their Lordships might ask 
what had been the practical effect of 
this legislation. He held in his hand a 
Return made by the Land Commis- 
sioners down to 1882 which showed the 
operation of the various Acts. As long 
as the Act of 1841 or the voluntary 
system was prevalent the average num- 
ber of enfranchisements was 42 a-year. 
When the Act of 1852 came into opera- 
tion the average rose to 243 a-year, and 
when the Act of 1858 came into opera- 
tion, taking it down to the present time, 
the average was 554 a-year. Perhaps 
he might be asked what propertion that 
was of the whole of the copyholds in the 
Kingdom, and whether the process of 
enfranchisement was going on fast or 
slowly. He was sorry to say that he 
could not answer that question. He 
found that no man could answer it. In 
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the absence of registries we had no 
means whatever a ata what 
quantity of copyhold land there was in 
England. Therefore, he could not say 
whether the proportion of which the 
enfranchisement had been effected was 
small or large compared with the 
proportion which remained. But it 
was agreed upon by everybody who un- 
derstood the subject that there still re- 
mained a vast number of copyholds 
throughout England. The Bill now 
under their Lordships’ consideration had 
been the subject of discussion for four 
years in the House of Commons, by 
many public bodies outside it, and by 
individuals who were interested in the 
matter; and the measure was, in fact, 
the work of many hands. It bore, in- 
deed, the marks of that, as it was not 
quite so clear either in point of arrange- 
ment or in point of expression as could 
be desired. In these respects it was 
open to some amendment; but he be- 
lieved their Lordships would consider it 
to be upon the whole a very valuable 
measure. It contained a large quantity 
of legislative details, and if he were 
asked what was the principle of the Bill 
he should say that it was a measure to 
carry into more complete effect the 
policy of the last 50 years and to pro- 
mote and accelerate the enfranchisement 
of copyholds. He had heard this mea- 
sure described by persons competent to 
judge of it as one which proposed to 
deal with the property of two persons 
in a way which neither of them desired 
should be followed; but what it did was 
to place the initiative in the hands of 
the lord who was required on admitting 
or enrolling any person as tenant to any 
land after the 3lst of December, 1885, 
save where the admittance or enrolment 
took place in consequence of the death 
of a lord, to give a notice in writing to 
the tenant of enfranchisement, and the 
Bill provided that in default of such 
notice being given no fine, relief, or 
heriot should be payable to the lord on 
any subsequent admittance or enrol- 
ment. Every such notice of enfran- 
chisement was to be accompanied by an 
offer to take a certain sum which, if 
accepted, was to be the compensation ; 
the lord and the tenant were empowered 
to agree on compensation and to appoint 
valuers to fix it. Thus if the tenant 
desired to remain a copyholder all he 
had to do was to allow the lord’s notice 
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to drop. In the event of the lord not 
serving such notice the tenant might 
avail himself of the compulsory provi- 
sions of the Copyhold Acts. He antici- 
pated that this measure would have a 
very important effect in enfranchising 
copyholds, and would benefit the lord, 
the tenant, and the public. The Bill 
came before the Incorporated Law So- 
ciety, and met with their approval. In 
conclusion, he moved the second reading 
of the Bill, thanking their Lordships for 
the great patience with which they had 
listened to him. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Hobhouse.) 


Lorpv BRAMWELL said, that the 
Bill was not prepared with such con- 
summate skill as his noble and learned 
Friend would have them believe. He 
thought no one denied that it was 
desirable to get rid of the copyhold 
tenure, and if anyone did doubt it before 
he could not doubt it after having heard 
the very convincing speech to which the 
House had just listened. His noble 
Friend had shown the great mischief 
caused by the existing law. There 
was one evil he had not mentioned. 
The lord was the owner of the mine- 
rals under the surface, whilst the copy- 
holder was the owner of the soil ; there- 
fore the lord could not take them, and 
the copyholder could not take them. 
This was another reason why this tenure 
should in some way be got rid of, and most 
certainly if some benevolent magician 
could do that with a wave of his 
wand without expense he did not sup- 
pose anyone would be found to ob- 
ject. He did not suppose the lord was 
desirous of being lord for the mere plea- 
sure of the title. But did it not strike 
their Lordships that the more the noble 
and learned Lord showed that it was 
good to get rid of this tenure the more 
it followed that there were some diffi- 
culties in the way of getting rid of it 
which made it better for them to put 
up with it than to go to the ex- 
pense involved? That, indeed, was 
the only reason for its existence—it 
was more troublesome and expensive 
to get rid of than to keep—the cost 
would be greater than the benefits de- 
rived from enfranchisement. There was 
a third person interested, and that was 
the steward, and certainly the Bill would 
be a boon to the present generation of 
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stewards; and when his noble and 
learned Friend said that the Incor- 

rated Law Society approved of the 

ill he could well understand that, see- 
ing that there was a great number of 
stewards in the Society. The stewards 
were most respectable gentlemen, but, 
like himself, were inclined to think that 
right which was pleasant. The lord 
could compel enfranchisement if he 
pleased; the copyholder could compel 
it if he pleased; and, therefore, the Bill 
could only be applicable to the case 
where both lord and copyholder, each 
being able to enfranchise, did not choose 
to do so. In that casethe Bill said they 
should. He should neither affirm nor 
deny anything about land at the present 
time. It might very well be that the 
public was entitled to say that land 
should be held and dealt with in a way 
most advantageous to the public; but 
that could only be done through the 
individual. Why was it that both lord 
and tenant were so indifferent that they 
would not take the benefit which the 
law at present offered? It must be 
a peculiarity of the copyholder if he 
would not follow his own interests. He 
would tell them why the copyholder left 
things as they were. The game was not 
worth the candle, and the noble Lord on 
the Woolsack would agree with him 
that the worst of all expensive and 
wearisome proceedings in which a 
man could be involved was in the ad- 
justment of parcel or boundary. This 
was the real reason why advantage had 
not been taken to a much larger extent 
of the existing law than had been the 
case. He wished to know why the pro- 
vision for the lord having the right of 
access to his mines, with some arrange- 
ment in respect of it, was omitted from 
this Bill? Such a provision had been in 
all previous Bills. The Commissioners, 
whose Report had been quoted by his 
noble and learned Friend, rejected all 
plans for the compulsory enfranchise- 
ment of copyholds, and since that Report 
Acts of Parliament had been passed 
which introduced compulsory enfran- 
chisement upon the application either of 
the lord or the tenant. The difference 
between those Acts and the present Bill 
was that in the case of copyholds which 
it would not be worth anybody’s while 
to enfranchise the Bill would compel 
enfranchisement. He had often said if 
anyone were to make him a present of 
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a piece of land occasionally to be seen 
by the wayside he would not take it if 
he had to defend the title, and there 
were several of those copyholds which 
he would not take as a gift if there 
was to be enfranchisement of them. 
He hoped their Lordships would not 
read the Bill a second time. The only 
reason by which the Bill could be justi- 
fied was on account of some benefit, or 
supposed benefit, to the public. So far 
from that, it seemed to be a Bill simply 
to compel people to do that which they 
were told was for their good, but which 
they nevertheless thought was not for 
their benefit. 

Eart STANHOPE said, it was ob- 
vious, from the speech of the noble and 
learned Lord who moved the second 
reading, that this was a complicated 
and technical Bill, and being so vast and 
extensive, containing 54 clauses, it ought 
to have fuller consideration than could 
asa a be given it at this time of the 

ession. If the noble and learned Lord 
was correct in saying that the object of 
the Bill was to benefit the lord, the 
tenant, and the public, he would be the 
last person to propose to refer it toa 
Select Committee. But though he had 

ut a Notice of such a Motion on the 

aper he really believed that the Bill 
ought not to be gone on with at the 
present time. The principle of the Bill 
was to compel those who did not wish to 
enfranchise to enfranchise against their 
will. Speaking on behalf of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, of whom he 
was one, he thought the Bill contained 
several objectionable provisions. Be- 
sides having presented a Petition care- 
fully prepared from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, he had also presented 
Petitions from the Dean and Chapter of 
Carlisle, from Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, King’s College, St. John’s Col- 
lege, and Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
against the second reading. The Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners were among 
the largest lords of manors in England. 
They held 450 manors, and notwithstand- 
ing the slow progress which was alleged 
had been made, they had enfranchised 
over 2,500 copyholds. The noble Lord 
admitted that the enfranchisements were 
at the rate of 500 a-year. First of all, 
the mineral rights of the lords were pre- 
judiced by the Bill, because, though it 
was true that the minerals could not be 
worked without the leave of the copy- 
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holder, it was undisputed that they be- 
longed to the lords, and the onus of 
proving the boundaries which hitherto 
fell on the tenant was thrown on the 
lord. That would be a very difficult 
and costly process. Another provision 
which injuriously affected the lords of 
manors was contained in a clause which 
said that the land should be sold at the 
actual value of the rent or the actual 
value of the land as it stood. That 
meant that all the advantage arising 
from land situated near towns was sacri- 
ficed. There was land in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns worth £200 an acre, 
for which the copyholder paid only a 
small fine, which did not at all represent 
its value. In fact, that clause would 
sacrifice the prospective value of build- 
ing land allover the Kingdom. What 
was the evidence in favour of the Bill ? 
All the evidence that he could gather 
was that it had been four years before 
the House of Commons. But it had 
never been discussed by the House of 
Commons. It was true that the Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons last year ; but 
that Committee refused to hear evidence 
whether of the lord or the copyholder, 
though a measure of such importance 
ought in all justice to be. carefully 
sifted and weighed by a Committee re- 
ceiving evidence. The facilities for en- 
franchisement given by the Acts of 1852 
and 1858 had been admitted. The pro- 
posal of the Bill was that the parties, 
whether they liked it or not, should be 
obliged to enfranchise, and the law 
charges, the expense of the definition of 
boundaries, and the cost of notice all 
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fellon the lord. The Bill would also | 
inflict injustice on the tenant. A tenant | 


who paid 6d. a-year for his copyhold 


was to enfranchise whether he liked it | 


or not. He would, 
be obliged to borrow the money at 4 
per cent, or be subject to a rent charge 
equal to 4 per cent. There were no 


under the Bill, | 
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Amendment wmored, to leave out 
(“now ”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (“this day three months.”)— 
(Zhe Eari Stanhope.) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, he should like to ask 
the noble and learned Lord who moved 
the second reading of this Bill whether 
he would be content that the Bill should 
be read a second time without sending 
it to a Select Committee ? If he gathered 
from the noble and learned Lord’s ob- 
servations that he did not desire that it 
should pass into law before its details 
were considered, it was obvious that it 
was absolutely impossible to thoroughly 
discuss those details this Session. The 
only object, therefore, in assenting to 
the second reading was that the House 
should affirm some principle on which 
the Bill was supposed to be framed. On 
that subject it appeared that the noble 
and learned Lord had not made up his 
mind as to what was the principle of the 
Bill. There was considerable doubt as 
to whether the Ist section made the 
Bill compulsory or not. What, in effect, 
it enacted was this, not that it should 
be compulsory, but that it should, whe- 
ther the parties liked it or not, com- 
mence litigation which would be fruit- 
less. Anything more injurious than such 
a state of things as that both to lord 
and tenant he could hardly conceive. 
He gathered from the noble and learned 
Lord that the Bill was the product of 
many minds, that the mode in which it 
was drawn was open to exception, and 
that he would not like it to pass into 
law without going through the ordeal of 
a Select Committee. By those admis- 
sions he judged that the noble and 
learned Lord would not desire to see 
this field of litigation thrown open to 
lords and tenants without a very care- 


ful scrutiny being made of the provi- 
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of the Bill. It was said that the copy- 
holders of Accrington were very de- 
sirous that it should pass. Well, let 
them have a Bill of theirown. He did 
not think anyone could allege that this 
Bill was likely to receive adequate con- 
sideration at the present time, and, 
therefore, he would take upon himself 
at once to move that it be read a second 
time that day three months. 





sions of the Bill. He did not think that 
the noble and learned Lord dealt satis- 
factorily with the point that the Bill did 
not deal with minerals. The answer 
he gave was that it did not refuse to 
accept what former Acts had done; and 
he stated that Bills introduced on the 
subject had attempted to settle the 
vexed question of minerals, the state of 
the law with regard to which was very 
unsatisfactory. The ill now before 
their Lordships, however, did not settle 
the question, and it would tend to pro- 
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duce heartburning and make people 
believe that the question as between 
lord and tenant was settled when it was 
not. He presumed that their Lordships 
must make up their minds as to whe- 
ther this was a compulsory measure or 
not before the second reading was taken. 
The noble and learned Lord stated that 
the lord must, to put the provisions of 
the Bill in operation, serve the tenant 
with a notice, but that thetenant might, 
if he liked, throw the notice behind the 
fire. If that was the true view of it 
how did the Bill differ from the law as 
it stood at the present time? It was 
not denied that the law might enforce 
enfranchisements; and if this was only 
another useless step to create expense 
it would be very undesirable to read the 
Bill a second time, and settle nothing 
by it. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
could not agree with his noble and 
learned Friend who had just spoken. 
The measure stated that it was very 
desirable to get rid of this inconvenient 
copyhold tenure, which had many dis- 
advantages. He had never heard any- 
one point out an advantage in connec- 
tion with copyhold tenure, and the prin- 
ciple of the Biil was that it took another 
step in the direction of getting rid of it. 
Were their Lordships going to reject a 
Bill founded on that principle—a Bill 
which had received the sanction of the 
House of Commons, of a Select Com- 
mittee of the Land Commissioners, and 
of that branch of the Legal Profession 
which was conversant with the question ? 
Were their Lordships going to reject 
the principle of the Bill because there 
was no time this Session to discuss de- 
tails. Some of the clauses, no doubt, 
ought to receive very careful con- 
sideration ; but he did not think that the 
House would put itself in a much better 
position with respect to the question 
than it now occupied if it affirmed the 
principle that it was desirable to make 
progress in the direction of getting rid 
of this tenure, and also that the details 
of the measure required consideration. 
His noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack asked why a Bill of this sort 
should be proposed whenthelaw already 
enabled the lord or the tenant to compel 
enfranchisement. The answer to that 
was that the present provisions were 
such that nobody had an interest in 
putting them in motion except upon 


Lord Halsbury 
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eromne sae occasions. If the law could 
e set in motion in the manner proposed 
by the Bill they would practically get 
an important step towards the end which 
all agreed it was desirable to attain. 
He would not discuss the details of the 
measure because if the principle was 
right the details would have to be con- 
sidered at the proper time. Everyone 
admitted that the present state of the 
law was unsatisfactory. There were 
minerals which could not be got at, 
and that was a state of things injurious 
to the public. Surely the proper course 
to adopt was to read the Bill a second 
time in order that the details might be 
discussed if there were time, and if there 
were not, that there Lordships might 
indicate that they were not hostile to the 
principle of the measure. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tae 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroor), said, 
he was disappointed that the noble and 
learned Earl who had just spoken had 
not laid down a principle on which they 
could vote. All he had said was that 
the Bill was a step in the direction of 
enfranchisement. He (Viscount Cran- 
brook) did not yield to anyone in his 
objection to copyhold tenures; but this 
seemed to be one of those Bills which 
originated in the feeling that something 
must be done, and then it often was sup- 
posed that anything would do. It was 
a sort of Joseph Surface Bill, full of 
high sentiments not carried into prac- 
tice—an illustration of faith without 
works. The House ought not to be 
called upon to approve a principle which 
was not accurately defined by the noble 
and learned Lord who had introduced 
the Bill, or by those who had supported 
it, and to commit themselves to some- 
thing of which an inconvenient applica- 
tion might be made next year. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that if there 
was any imitation of Joseph Surface in 
the matter, it was in fully recognizing 
that there were evils that called for 
remedy, and yet in declining to support 
a measure calculated to diminish those 
evils. The principle of the Bill had 
been clearly stated by the noble and 
learned Lord who moved the second 
reading. It was admitted that the evils 
were considerable evils, that the tenure 
was a bad one, and that there were 
grave details for discussion in Commit- 
tee; and no one had impugned the 
general principle of the Bill, which 
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ought not to be rejected, simply be- 
cause there might not be time to con- 
sider it in Committee. 

Tae Eart or FEVERSHAM said, 
he objected to the Bill as a piece of 
legislation intended to worry people who 
wanted to be let alone, and to compel 
them to enfranchise whether they liked 
or not. He believed that the Bill would, 
if passed in its present shape, affect 
very many rights over considerable 
tracts of moorland, and to that he ob- 
jected. 


On Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand 
part of the Motion? 


Their Lordships divided : —Contents 
14; Not-Contents 46: Majority 32. 


Resolved in the negative. 


Bill to be read 2* on this day three 
months. 


PLURALITIES BILL.—(No. 213.) 
(The Lord Bishop of London.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that it had already twice passed 
their Lordships’ House. The Bill was 
intended to remedy the defects of the 
Pluralities Act of about 50 years ego. 
In case of the holder of two benefices 
being unable to provide for the duties 
of one of them, and being unable to 
obtain a clergyman to undertake those 
duties for the stipend offered, the Bishop 
had now no power to interfere. The 
Bill would enable the Bishop to appoint 
a curate in such cases and to assign an 
adequate salary out of the revenues of 
the living. When benefices were vacant 
the Bishop could appoint a temporary 
curate, but at a salary which no curate 
would nowaccept. He had, when Bishop | 
of Exeter, on several occasions himself | 
paid a curate in these circumstances. As 
the law now stood in Wales, no clergyman 
could be appointed to the cure of souls 
who could not preach in Welsh. But 
the Bishop had no power to order Welsh 
services to be celebrated. This Bill 
would enable the Bishop to order that 
at least one Welsh service should be 
held on Sundays. In these circum- 
stances he hoped their Lordships would 
read the Bill a second time. 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Lord Bishop of London.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


’ POOR LAW UNIONS’ OFFICERS 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 214.) 
(The Marquess of Waterford.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tnzr MArquess or WATERFORD, 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that its object was to 
enable Boards of Guardians in Ireland 
to give pensions to officers on the aboli- 
tion of their offices. As the law now 
stood these Boards could give pensions 
to their officers on the ground of ill- 
health or resignation through old age ; 
but they were not able to give pensions 
in cases where the offices had been abo- 
lished. These cases would mainly occur 
where Unions had to be amalgamated. 
Where two Unions had to be amalga- 
mated—and there was a prospect of such 
amalgamation—it acer be very hard 
upon the officers of a Union amalgamated 
to another Union if they were turned 
out into the world without pensions. 
The Bill provided that the Union which 
was abolished should provide the funds. 
He thought it only fair that such a Bill 
should be passed, and he, therefore, 
moved the second reading. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Marquess of Waterford.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


EARLDOM OF MAR RESTITUTION BILL. 
(The Earl of Rosebery.) 
(No. 107.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.’’—( Zhe Earl 
of Selborne.) 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Repzspate) said, he was 


surprised that the noble and learned 
Earl (the Earl of Selborne) should ask 


| their Lordships to go into Committee on 
this Bill, which was a wholly unprece- 
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dented measure, and was not really a’ acted as counsel for the gentleman who 
restitution Bill at all. What was at claimed the Earldom. This was unfor- 
stake with regard to this Peerage? The | tunate, although he did not mean to say 
Bill said— that it influenced — to the slightest 
“ And whereas doubts may exist whether the | ©*tent. No one ha yet stated the 
said ancient honour, pret ey her title of peerage | grounds on which the Bill was based, 
of Earl of Mar, which so descended to the said | and in these circumstances he thought it 
Isabella, Countess of Mar, was or was not pre- | would be most injudicious for their Lord- 
viously to 1565 by any lawful means surren- | ships to proceed further with the mea- 
dered or merged in the Crown.” . ° ~ 
sure. The matter required more inquiry 
This Peerage had never been repre- | and more time for consideration than 
sented in Parliament since it became | the few days given to it. If the present 
extinguished. The way in which this | case was to be pursued, and a man was 
matter stood was rather peculiar. The to have a Peerage conferred by Act of 
gentleman who was to be benefited by Parliament, they would give up every- 
this Bill had never applied to the Crown | thing in the practice of the House in 
claiming to be entitled to the dignity; | regard to the establishment of Peerage 
but in opposing another person who got | claims. 
the Peerage he refused to have the) Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
Peerage described as in this Bill. The | had heard the speech of the noble Earl 
Standing Orders of the House were | with much surprise. There was a bound 
againt this mode of procedure, for they | to all things, and he thought the noble 
laid down that neither the House nor a | Earl would have been satisfied with what 
Committee should proceed upon any had already taken placo. When the 
claim to the Peerage until the necessary | late Lord Privy Seal (the Earl of Rose- 
Petition should have been lodged, along | bery) introduced this Bill at the com- 
with a statement containing a history of mand of the Crown he stated very 
the pedigree and an abstract of the | clearly the reasons for its introduction. 
proof and authority upon which the|In the course of that debate he had 
claim was to be founded. In this in- | himself an opportunity of stating his 
stance no printed case had been lodged, | reasons for thinking that the introduc- 
and the only evidence upon which it tion of the Bill was right. The measure 
stood was what was taken in their Lord- | was received with general assent on 
ships’ House, some of it many years | both sides of the House, as it promised 
ago, so that no one could have gone to put an end to a long and a by no 
through it without very great labour.|means convenient controversy. The 
It was upon the evidence on which this | noble Earl stated at that time his objec- 
gentleman refused to make a claim that | tions to the Bill, but neither he nor any 
the title was now to be given to him by | other noble Lord moved to reject it on 
Act of Parliament. This was a pro- the second reading. The noble Mar- 
ceeding of so strange a character that if quess (the Marquess of Lothian) took, 
their Lordships were not particularly | as he thought, a very generous and right 
careful a precedent might be estab- | course, saying that he would be very 
lished which would have a dangerous | glad if the Preamble could be proved, 
effect with regard to the future. If this | and that in that case the Bill might pass 
precedent were to be followed, a man | and the controversy be brought to a 
might be raised to the Peerage by Act | close. But the noble Marquess added 
of Parliament without any satisfactory | that he thought it right that the Pre- 
proof entitling him to such Peerage.| ambie should be proved. The noble 
He confessed it was with reluctance that | Karl had treated this measure as if it 
he had come forward in this way; but | were a Bill to relieve a person who 
he felt it his duty not to allow this mat- | claimed a Peerage from the necessity. of 
ter to be treated in so summary a man- | making his claim in the usual manner. 
ner without raising an objection and /It was not so. It was really a Bill to 
bringing it clearly and distinctly before remove the impediments which the noble 
the House. He entertained the highest Earl and the two noble Lords who were 
opinion of the late Lord Chancellor, who associated with him in the former case 
had been the chief promoter of this found to exist in the way of the re- 
Bill; but he could not help remember- | establishment of this ancient Peerage. 
ing that the noble and learned Earl The Committee of Privileges found that 


The Earl of Redesdale 
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the Charter of Restitution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. did not restore to John, 
then Lord Erskine, the ancient title Earl 
of Mar, but only to restore and reinvest 
in him the lands belonging to the ancient 
territorial Earldom. One of the reasons 
urged against the gentleman to whom 
this Bill applied was that the action of 
the Crown had raised an impediment to 
the dignity being taken out by the per- 
son who would have been otherwise 
entitled to it. It was to remove that 
impediment, on proof of the Preamble, 
that the Bill by Her Majesty’s command 
was introduced. From year to year, in 
Scotland and in England, there had been 
an increasing number of Peers who felt 
that justice in some way or another had 
not been done in this matter, but did not 
know whether that failure of justice was 
due to the tribunal of that House or not. 
They promoted what he would not ven- 
ture to call an agitation, but a move- 
ment in that House and in Scotland 
which many other persons in Scotland 
participated in, and it was a fact that 
twice over 106 Peers, with the Duke of 
Sutherland at their head, had petitioned 
Her Majesty to use every means in her 
power to get the injustice which they 
conceived had been done redressed. So 
far was it from being the fact that he 
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—because of any impression he might | 


have formed as the former counsel for 
this gentleman—had taken any active 
steps towards having this matter brought 
forward, he had been one of the very 
last persons to be moved in it, because 
he had felt from first to last that it was 
his duty to maintain the authority of the 
Committee of Privileges of that House, 
and he had done so again and again ; 
and he thought that he was maintaining 
that authority in the best way now, 
when—instead of leaving their decision 
to be still canvassed and a sense of rank- 
ling discontent by allowing things to go 
on as they were—he sought to have the 
difficulty removed in the only way by 
which, consistently with what had been 
done by their Lordships’ House, it could 
be done—namely, by removing the im- 
pediments which had arisen. He was 
amazed to hear the noble Earl say that 
when the Bill was before the Select 
Committee the matter had been exa- 
mined in an unsatisfactory way. The 
Earl of Kellie was present himself, and 
it was open to him to oppose the Pre- 
amble; but he preferred— and with 
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great good taste—simply to assist the 
Committee by pointing out the objec- 
tions which he thought were to be taken 
to the Preamble. No other evidence 
could have been laid before the Select 
Committee than than which had been 
taken previously by the Committee of 
Privileges, which filled some 800 printed 
pages. The Select Committee were en- 
gaged for four days in investigating the 
subject, and all their Lordships who had 
sat upon it had the fullest opportunity 
of examining into the evidence which 
had been taken on the previous occasions. 
In his opinion no case had ever been 
more clearly proved than this had been. 
Their Lordships upon that Committee 
had had the assistance of almost all the 
noble and learned Lords whoever assisted 
the House in judicial matters. There 
was the Lord Chancellor, Lord Black- 
burn, Lord Watson, Lord Fitzgerald, and 
himself, and they were all perfectly una- 
nimous with regard to it, while the noble 
Earl alone dissented from their opinion. 
He begged to move that the House re- 
— itself into Committee upon the 
Bill. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Repespate) said, he thought 
that their Lordships were about to set a 
new and most dangerous precedent. 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. 

Amendments (proposed by the Select 
Committee) made: The Report thereof 
to be received 7o-morrow ; and Standing 
Order No. XXXYV. to be considered in 
order to its being dispensed with. 


MEDICAL RELIEF DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL.—{No. 207.) 
(The Earl of Milltown.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Lorpv BALFOUR, in moving the in- 
sertion of a new clause for the purpose 
of amending the Bill by limiting its ope- 
ration to two years, said, he ventured to 
think that a matter of this great import- 
ance had not received that calm and 
deliberate attention which it ought to 
have done. There had been a great 
deal of recrimination and a desire, if he 
might say so without offence to either 
side, to make Party capital out of the 
proposal. He should like, therefore, 
that the final decision of the question 
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ment. He admitted that if this Bill 
were not passed a certain amount of in- 
justice might be felt for the first year 
or two. But he thought that in a 
matter of this kind they ought to 
be very careful not to go beyond 
the strict necessities of the case. By 
adopting his Amendment their Lord- 
ships, while giving no ground for com- 
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should be referred to the new Parlia- | 
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had been given under the name of re- 
lief; but relief with which this Bill dealt 
was medical relief, and no one, he 
thought, had ever heard of a surgeon 
prescribing a sewing machine for a 
patient. His noble Friend seemed to 
think that the receipt of medical relief 
was a crime. 

Lorpv BALFOUR said, he was not 


conscious of having made use of such an 








plaint on the part of those who from | expression. He thought the remark of 
ignorance of the law might have incurred | the noble Lord might subject him to 
the risk of disqualification through hav- | some animadversion. His Friends near 
ing accepted medical relief, would mini- him had not heard such an expression. 
mize the evil effect which would flow! Lorp FITZGERALD said, he had 
from the adoption of a principle which distinctly heard the word crime. It 
might render the working classes less struck him as remarkable in such a con- 
thrifty than they had hitherto been, and | nection. 

might cause the administration of the; Tus Earnt or CAMPERDOWN said, 
Poor Law to become more lax than it | he could assure the noble Lord that he 
was at present. He thought it was ex- | did use the word “ crime.” 

tremely doubtful whether the mass of} Lorp BALFOUR said, in that case 
the working classes wished this change | he would withdraw it, as he had no 
made; certainly that was his informa-| intention of using it in such a connec- 
tion as to Scotland. The opinion was tion. 

that the class which would most profit; Tuz Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
would be the loafers—the men who stood | was glad to give his noble Friend the 
about the street corners, and who, when | opportunity of correcting the expression. 
work was found for them, were not} He must oppose the Amendment, and 


ready to do it. The judgment of the 
House of Commons had, he believed, 
never been taken on the point as to the 
limitation of time of operation of the 
Bill. All he pleaded for was that time 
should be given to the working classes 
to show what their real wishes were in 
the matter, and if they did so he should 
be perfectly satisfied. He begged to 
move the new clause. 


Moved, after Clause 4, insert as a new 
clause— 

“This Act shall continue in force till the 
thirty-first day of December, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-seven, and no longer 
unless Parliament shall otherwise determine.”’ 


he hoped it would not be entertained. 
Lorp FITZGERALD also opposed 
the Amendment, and pointed out that 
the Government had in taking up the 
question dropped the clause in Mr. Jesse 
Collings’s Bill which was to remain in 
operation for only a year and a-half. 
THe LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
that the principal argument in favour of 
this Amendment was that the Bill would 
demoralize the poor; but he did not be- 
lieve it would have that effect, because it 
would not interfere with the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law. He hoped his noble 
Friend would not press his Amendment. 








—(The Lord Balfour.) It was quite clear what the opinion of 
Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he | their Lordships was upon the subject. 
hoped their Lordships would not agree| Eart GRANVILLE said, he was very 
to this Amendment. His noble Friend | grateful to the noble Earl who had taken 
had taken it for granted that the prin-| charge of the Bill for thé argument 
ciple of the. Bill was wrong, and that it| which he brought forward to day in 
therefore ought to be lawas short atime | favour of the measure. The noble Lord 
as possible. If the working class were; who moved the Amendment argued 
opposed to the Bill, nothing would be | against the whole Bill. He said his pro- 
easier than to repeal the measure; but | posal was a very modest one, and so it 
in what was virtually a Franchise Bill, | was from him considering that he was 
to insert a clause limiting it to any | opposed to the entire Bill. He did not 
period was, he thought, absolutely un-| think that occasional disqualification 
precedented. The noble Lord had men- | would deter a man from making applica- 
tioned a case in which a sewing machine | tion for medical relief. The noble Mar- 


Lord Balfour 
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quess (the Marquess of Salisbury) the 
other evening used one argument with 
which he agreed—namely, that on a 
subject of this kind it was not desirable 
that this House should differ from the 
House of Commons. When a proposal 
such as that which had been by the noble 
Lord was made in the House of Commons 
by a county Member it received abso- 
lutely no support. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
it appeared to him that the effect of the 
Amendment would be to enact that the 
Houses of Parliament should consider 
this question again two or three years 
hence. He did not think they had so 
distinguished themselves on the present 
occasion that that would be a desirable 
prospect. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. . 


Bill reported, without Amendment; 
and to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


SCIENCE AND ART—SITE OF THE 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv LAMINGTON, in rising to call 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the site of the National Portrait 
Gallery, said, that only a few months 
ago this most valuable collection was 
almost destroyed by fire, and they had a 
report from Captain Shaw to that effect. 
His advice would he that the collection 
at South Kensington should be kept to- 
gether, and that a building should be 
erected on the present site. If there 
should not be a distinct pledge from the 
Government that a new gallery should 
be built for this most admirable collec- 
tion next year, in his opinion the pictures 
might as well go to Kensal Green as to 
Bethnal Green, because when they were 
afew years at Bethnal Green it would 
be said that they had been safe there, 
they had done a great deal of good to 
the peoplé of the East End, and that 
they might as well be left there. He 
would ask the noble Lord whether, if the 

iotures went to Bethnal Green, it would 

e on the distinct understanding that the 
present Government, if they were in 
Office next year—and that wasnot quite 
certain—would erect a suitable building 
for the reception of the pictures? A most 
valuable picture had been received the 
other day from the Emperor of Austria 
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—a picture of Pitt addressing the House 
of Commons on the declaration of war 
against France in 1793. That picture 
had been discovered by the industry and 
assiduity of the Secretary, Mr. Scharf, 
who went to Vienna. The Emperor of 
Austria gave it to Lady Paget, and she 
presented it to the National Portrait 
Gallery. ; 

Lorp HENNIKER said, he thought 
every one of their Lordships would sym- 
pathize with the noble Lord in his de- 
sire for the safe-keeping of the very 
valuable collection at the National Por- 
trait Gallery. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner of Works 
had given the question very careful con- 
sideration in consultation with the best 
authorities, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that the place where these pic- 
tures were at present housed was in a 
most unsatisfactory state. Another gal- 
lery near to it had been spoken of; but 
it was found that this was equally un- 
satisfactory. In fact, there was no place 
available at the present time under the 
control of the First Commissioner where 
the collection could be properly housed 
even temporarily; but he had come to the 
conclusion that this invaluable collection 
ought at once to be removed. Under 
these cireumstances, the Trustees decided 
to make a proposal to the Science and 
Art Department to take the collection 
on loan at the Bethnal Green Museum. 
Among the Trustees were the noble Vis- 
count (Viscount Hardinge), the Chair- 
man, Mr. Gladstone, the Lord President 
of the Council, Mr. Stanhope, the noble 
Lord who had brought the Motion for- 
ward, Mr. Beresford Hope, Sir Richard 
Wallace, Sir Frederic Leighton, and 
Sir J. E. Millais. No doubt, their Lord- 
ships would have every confidence in the 
judgment of such a body. They were 
unanimous, he was told, in making the 
proposal, and he believed the noble Lord 
_ (Lord Lamington) was the only Trustee 
| who dissented. He had told their Lord- 
‘ships why. It had now been arranged 
| that the noble Viscount the Lord Presi- 
| dent should be requested to ascertain 
| whether the offer of the loan in question 

would be accepted. The noble Viscount 
| Was the Head of the Science and Art De- 
partment, which had control over the 
Bethnal Green Museum, as well as a 
| Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery ; 
and he wished he was there to speak for 
himself; but he might say if there was 
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any doubt as tothe safety of placing the 
collection at Bethnal Green that Sir 
Richard Wallace did not hesitate to 
leave his magnificent collection there 
for two or three years. The loan for 
obvious reasons would be a temporary 
one only; but he felt sure that, as was 
the case with the collection of Sir 
Richard Wallace, which was visited by 
over 900,000 persons in six months, and 
that of the Prince of Wales, which was 
visited by a somewhat larger number in 
the year, this collection would be most 
fully appreciated by those living in the 
East End of London, who might not 
have such another opportunity of seeing 
these pictures. To show the general 
interest taken in the Museum, he might 
say that the number of visitors, taking 
the average of 13 years, was 576,000 
annually. He thought their Lordships 
would fully endorse the decision of 
the Trustees in consultation with his 
right hon. Friend. He must remind 
their Lordships that the Office of Works 
had no control over the collection. The 
duty of the Office was to provide a 
proper place when directed by Parlia- 
ment and the necessary Vote was 
granted. It was impossible for the 
First Commissioner to make any definite 
proposals or give any definite pledge for 
the future; but it was his intention to 
give most careful consideration to the 
question of a site for 2 new gallery; and 
if, as he (Lord Henniker) hoped in com- 
mon with many of their Lordships, an 
Estimate was prepared to provide a 
proper place for the collection, which no 
doubt the new Parliament would have 
the public spirit to grant, he would en- 
deavour to have plans ready. He might 
be allowed to express his personal in- 
terest in the collection, which could not 
be replaced, as his noble Relative the 
late Lord Stanhope had done so much in 
making the collection. He believed their 
Lordships would agree with him that 
his right hon. Friend had done all he 
could under the circumstances in con- 
junction with the Trustees to preserve the 
collection to the country, and to endea- 
vour to come to a satisfactory conclusion 
as to its permanent home. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Eight 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before One o’clock. 


{COMMONS} 
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MINUTES.}]—Surrty 
Resolutions (July 29] reported. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Resolution [July 29] reported. 

Reso.vtions 1n CommitreEe—Reported July 29 
—Navy and Army Expenditure, 1883-4. 

Private Brut (by Order)—Considered as amended 
—Belfast Central Railway (Sale). 

Pustic Britis — Ordered — First Reading — 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation).® 

Committee — Criminal Law Amendment [159] 
—k.P. 

Committee—Repert — Telegraph Acts Amend- 
ment [121]; Expiring Laws Continuance * 
(247). 

Committee — Report — Third Reading—Crown 
Lands (re-comm.) * [51], and passed. 

Considered as amended — Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Returning Officers) * [251]. 

Considered as amended — Third Reading — 
Revising Barristers * [237], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Licensing Laws Amendment * 
226). 


QUESTIONS. 


—— 0— 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
THE SCHOOLMASTER OF STRANA- 
GOMIS NATIONAL SCHOOL, 

CoO, TYRONE. 


Mr. MACARTNEY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is the case that the 
salary due to the late schoolmaster of 
Stranagomis National School, District 13, 
county Tyrone, has been withheld from 
him; what cause has been assigned for 
withholding it; has the late manager 
opposed the payment, and given any 
reason founded upon the rules of the 
Board forsuch opposition ; is the teacher’s 
salary for the quarter ending September 
30th 1883 legally due to him; if so, will 
it be paid; and, if it be not paid, what 
remedy has the teacher ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wim Harr Dyke): The salary is 
withheld in this case because the teacher, 
after his resignation, locked up the 
school-room, which is parochial pro- 
perty, and has refused to give up pos- - 
session of it. He has been repeatedly 
warned by the Commissioners that his 
salary cannot be paid until he gives up 
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ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—EXTRA 
POLICE AT PORTADOWN. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is a fact that head 
constable Egan, of Portadown, upon 
the 16th instant, telegraphed to Armagh 
for extra police to be sent to Portadown, 
without consulting the resident magis- 
trate of Portadown or the district in- 
spector of constabulary ? 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wituram Harr Dyke): It appears that 
in the temporary absence of the District 
Inspector, the head constable, who was 
acting for him, telegraphed for extra 
police assistance. He did not obtain 
the advice of the Resident Magistrate, 
though he endeavoured to do so. An 
unexpected disturbance had arisen in 
the town, and the head constable was 
quite justified in the course he took. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT, 1884 —THE PARLIAMENTARY 
FRANCHISE (SCOTLAND)—CROFTERS 
UNDER £10 RENTAL. 

Mr. D. J. JENKINS (for Mr. Fraser- 
Macxrnrosa) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention bas been called to a 
report that certain assessors in Scotland 
are acting under the belief that Crofters 
paying under £10 of yearly rent are 
occupiers of land merely, and not house- 
holders within the meaning of the Act, 
and consequently do not intend to enter 
such persons on the roll of voters; and, 
whether an interpretation of the statute, 
such as that referred to, is not erroneous ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHEetTon Cross), in reply, said, this 
was a matter to be disposed of by the 
Sheriff in the Registration Court. If 
anyone was erroneously omitted from 
the assessor’s list of voters, he could 
claim to be entered or retained upon 
the roll, and the Sheriff had power to 
put the mistake of the assessor right. 
In regard to the latter part of the Ques- 
tion, he was advised by the Lord Advo- 
cate that it was simply hypothetical, 
and he was, therefore, not obliged to 
answer it. 


LAW AND POLICE (SCOTLAND)— 
ILLEGAL IMPOUNDING OF CHILDREN. 
Mr. D. J. JENKINS (for Mr. Fraser- 
Mackrytos#) asked the Secretary of 
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State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
circumstance of a party of men. including 
several estate officials, violently driving 
thirty-three head of cattle, with fifteen 
children, many of tender age, who were 
tending them off a grazing near South 
Shawbost, in the Island of Lewes, on 
the 21st April 1885, into a pound con- 
structed of stone walls 6 to 8 feet high, 
belonging to the tenant of Dalbeg; 
whether the children were so impounded 
for several hours, and when released by 
their relatives forcing the gate, found in 
a state of alarm and great exhaustion ; 
and, whether any investigation was 
made by the Procurator Fiscal; and, if 
not, whether he will cause inquiry now 
to be made ? 

Tot SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneron Cross), in reply, said, 
he had received a telegram from the 
Procurator Fiscal at Stornoway in refer- 
ence to this Question. It was to the 
effect that some Shawbost crofters last 
winter demolished a fence separating 
their grazing from a tacksman’s farm, 
and, contrary to the tacksman’s remon- 
strances, placed their cattle upon ground 
which had been in his oceupancy for 
many years. In April last, 33 head of 
cattle were penfolded, but the children 
who were herding the cattle were not 
interfered with. The children followed 
the cattle of their own accord. At night 
the owner of the cattle and others for- 
cibly released the cattle from the pen- 
fold. The Procurator Fiscal went on to 
say that the case was reported by him 
to the Crown Counsel, who directed that 
no further proceedings should be taken. 
The tacksman sued the crofters in the 
Small-Debt Court, and obtained decrees 
for trespass money and damage to 
grazing; but no complaint was ever 
made to the Procurator Fiscal on behalf 
of the children. 


CORPORATE BODIES (METROPOLIS)— 
THE CITY FELLOWSHIP OF 
PORTERS. 

Mr. BRYCE asked the Secretary of 
State for tho Home Department, Whe- 
ther he is aware of the present unsatis- 
factory condition of the Fellowship of 
Porters of the City of London, and in 
particular of the facts following, viz.:— 
That, in spite of a new Act of Common 
Council passed in 1884, the expenses of 
the management of the body are out of 
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all proportion to its resources; that the 
capital funds are being reduced owing 
to the relatively large amount of the 
annual expenditure; that the state of 
the accounts has caused the greatest 
dissatisfaction to members of the body ; 
that, by a recent decision in a court of 
Law, the bye-laws of the Society have 
been held to be invalid; and that the 
Court of Common Council have been 
more than once petitioned with a view 
to thorough reform of the Fellowship, 
but without avail; and, if he will con- 
sider whether some means may be taken 
to remedy these abuses, and a full and 
impartial inquiry instituted into the 
state of the body ? 

Tue SECRELARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross), in reply, said, the 
matter was now receiving the attention 
of one of the Corporation committees, 
to which it had been referred on the 
petition of the porters themselves. No 
doubt, owing to the altered times and 
circumstances, the state of things was 
not what it might have been expected to 
be; but the Corporation had no control 
over the Fellowship, which managed its 
own affairs. He was informed that the 
last two allegations in the Question were 
inaccurate. 


RAILWAYS (INDIA)—INDIAN MIDLAND 
RAILWAY. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther, in the present depressed condition 
of Indian trade and difficulty in regard 
to Indian finance, he has given a Go- 
vernment guarantee to a third through 
line of Railway from the North West 
Provinces to Bombay, which will com- 
pete with two Government lines already 
in existence, and will connect with and 
feed a guaranteed line (the Great Indian 
Peninsular) which has taken the lead in 
resisting the cheapening of the rates for 
the carriage of Indian produce to the sea 
coast ? 

Tae SECRETARY OF STATE 

Lord Raypotpn Cuurcuitt): The 
uestion of the hon. Gentleman contains 
assumptions and inferences to which I 
cannot reply within the limits of a Ques- 
tion, but which I content myself by gene- 
rally traversing. The actual fact is this. 
The line to which the hon. Gentleman 
alludes is the Indian Midland Railway, 
of which the Secretary of State in Council 
has sanctioned the construction, giving 
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the promoters a Government guaranteeof 
4 percent. This course has been adopted 
by the Secretary of State in Council prin- 
cipally in consequence of the urgent and 
reiterated advice of the Viceroy and Go- 
vernment of India. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
EXTRA POLICE AND HUT AT LIS. 
DOONVARNA, CO. CLARE. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Government now propose to re- 
move the hut and police from Kilmoon, 
near Lisdoonvarna, county Clare; and, 
if he is aware that no outrages have oc- 
curred in the district for a very consider- 
able time, and that there is no apparent 
necessity for the retention of this con- 
stabulary post » 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wituuam Harr Dyke): It is contem- 
plated to remove this hut in about a 
month’s time, should the state of the 
locality continue peaceful. 


BANK CHARTER ACT, 1845—THE IRISH 
BANKS—NOTE ISSUE. 

Mr. GRAY asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether he is aware 
that the average value of the notes 
issued by the Bank of Ireland is more 
than a million less than that authorised 
by the Act of 1845; and that the average 
issued by the Provincial Bank is about 
one-quarter of a million less than is au- 
thorised by the same Act; while the 
average of the Belfast Banking Com pany 
is £100,000, of the Ulster Banking Com- 
pany over £200,000, the Northern Bank- 
ing Company about £100,000, and of 
the National Bank is £300,000 more 
than is authorised by the Act of 18435, 
against which these four latter Banks 
are required by law to keep gold in their 
vaults; and, whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, he will take into considera- 
tion the propriety of amending the Act 
of 1845 so as to bring the authorised 
issue more into proportion with the 
actual issue used by the public of notes 
of each Irish Bank, and so as to give 
to the Banks which have not now au- 
thority to issue notes power to do so 
under proper restrictions and safe- 
guards ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Without endorsing completely 
the figures uf the hon. Member, I am 
aware that there is a considerable varia- 
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tion in the iesues of the privileged banks 
in Ireland, the two banks named by him 
issuing less, the others issuing more. 
than the unsecured circulation permitted 
to them by Sir Robert Peel’s Act; but I 
am not prepared upon this fact alone to 
disturb the arrangement made by Sir 
Robert Peel, which has, on the whole, 
worked satisfactorily for a period of 40 
years. The matter is, of course, one of 
very great importance and difficulty, and 
if the present arrangements were dis- 
turbed other questions would be raised 
beyond that which the hon. Gentleman 
has in his mind. 


THE NAVY LIST—WARRANT 
OFFICERS. 

Carrarn PRICE asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether there is any 
objection to retaining the names of re- 
tired Warrant Officers on the Navy 
List, in the same way as those of other 
Officers ? : 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitton): There would be no objec- 
tion to this proposal being adopted for 
warrant officers retired in future; but it 
could not be made retrospective without 
a great deal of difficulty, and therefore 
I think it would be advisable to leave the 
Navy List as it is. 


TRAMWAYS AND PUBLIC COMPANIES 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1883. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will inform the House whether, in 
the Orders in Council confirming the 
presentments of Grand Juries for ba- 
ronial guarantees under ‘The Tram- 
ways and Public Companies (Ireland) 
Act, 1683,” the provisions required by 
the 10th Clause (sub-section 3) of the 
Act, with respect to the inspection of the 
werks, have been inserted; if he will 
state how many Tramways and light 
Railways are in course of construction 
under the Act referred to; and, if any 
inspections have so far been made; and, 
if so, whether the reports of the inspec- 
tors will be submitted to Parliament ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wititiam Harr Dyke): The Rules of 
the Privy Council under the Tramways 
Act make due provision for the inspec- 
tion of the works by the County Sur- 
veyor, a copy of whose Report must be 
sent to the Board of Works. The Board 


inform me that they have not yet re. | 
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ceived any such Reports, and until they 
do, or until they have before them the 
accounts which the Act requires them to 
be furnished with, they have no means 
of knowing what lines are in course of 
construction. 


INLAND REVENUE—STAMPS—STAMP 
DISTRIBUTORS IN DUBLIN. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether the discount of two 
shillings on each £10 of postage stamps, 
formerly enjoyed by the stamp distri- 
butors in Dublin has been discontinued ; 
whether the discount on bill stamps, 
which used to be ten pence on each £1 
sterling, is now only four shillings on 
each £10; and, if so, whether he is 
aware that these facts, in conjunction 
with the fact that the Inland Revenue 
Department has undertaken the sale of 
law stationary at the Four Courts, Dub- 
lin, at a mere shade over cost price, con- 
stitute grievances amongst the stamp 
distributors upon which they have peti- 
tioned the Postmaster General; and, 
whether he will consider the desirability 
of removing or mitigating those griev- 
ances ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hoxrzann): The 
noble Lord has asked me to answer this 
Question. The discount on postage 
stamps has been discontinued for some 
years throughout the United Kingdom, 
and that on bill stamps was reduced as 
stated from the beginning of 1878. 
These changes were made in pursuance 
of a general policy of saving for the 
Revenue the amount of such discounts 
wherever this can be done without in- 
convenience to the public. The sale of 
unstamped forms at the Four Courts was 
undertaken for the convenience of the 
public and the Legal Profession, as was 
explained by my Predecessor on the 5th 
of March last. I can hold out no hope 
that these arrangements will be departed 
from. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS 
—TAXATION OF LEGAL EXPENSES. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE asked, Whether 
the costs, charges, and expenses of the 
Solicitors and Surveyors employed by 
the Ecclesiastical and Church Estates 
Commissioners, and whether charged 
against the Commissioners or other 
parties concerned in the Church Estates, 
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are submitted for taxation to the proper 
officers of the Supreme Court ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeton Cross), in reply, said, he had 
received a Memorandum from the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, to the effect that 
from 1842 to 1867 the bills of costs and 
charges to be paid by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to solicitors were taxed 
by one of the Masters in Queen’s Bench ; 
but in 1867 he refused to undertake the 
duty, as it was not covered by the 
official salary. Up to 1873 they were 
taxed by an officer of the Court, and 
since that time by Mr. Bush Cooper. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman would 
not advise the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to pay solicitor and surveyor by 
salary ? 


[No reply]. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND)— 
COPYING CLERKS. 


Mr. FINDLATER asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, The 
reason why the copying clerks in the 
Court of Bankruptcy in Ireland are paid 
much less for their services in writing 
and comparing than their brethren in 
the several Divisions of the High Court 
of Justice in Ireland, and are otherwise 
placed in a much worse position by the 
non-allowance of service-pay which is 
granted to the copyists in the several 
Divisiuns of the High Court upon a 
graduated scale according to the length 
of service; and, will he make inquiry 
into the matter, and, if is satisfactorily 
proved their grievances do exist, will he 
take steps to redress them ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Horranp): The 
copying clerks of the Court of Bank- 
ruptey in Ireland are paid on a scale 
suggested by the Judge of that Court in 
1874, under which they can earn about 
£100 a-year. The fees paid by the 


public for the copying do not quite cover | 


the amount thus paid to the copyists. 
In the Supreme Gourt the fees, being 
on a higher scale, are sufficient to meet 
the cost of the copyists on a higher scale 
of remuneration. The Treasury have 
already suggested to the Lord Chan- 
cellor that the fees for copying in the 
Bankruptcy Court should be increased ; 
and they would be prepared to concur in 
any order in this sense made by him 
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under the Bankruptcy Act of 1872. It 
would then be possible to consider whe- 
ther the pay of the copyists ought to be 
increased. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (IRE. 
LAND)—THE COUNTY DOWN ELEC. 
TION—THE BALLOT ACT. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention bas been called 
to a statement of Mr. Brown, the de- 
feated candidate for county Down, which 
was published in Zhe Daily News of the 
14th instant, that-- 

“Tt is a fact that in the polling districts of 
Newry, Castlewellan, Downpatrick, Killkeel, 
and Rathfriland, there was a majority for Lord 
Arthur Hill of no less than 649 votes ;"’ 
and, whether the arrangements con- 
nected with the taking of votes under 
the Ballot Act render it impossible for 
it to be known to whom the votes of 
any particular polling districts are 
given ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotwgs): I have been 
asked by my right hon. Friend the Se- 
eretary of State to reply to this Ques- 
tion. The Rules under the Ballot Act 
provide that before the Returning Officer 
counts the votes he shall, in the presence 
of the candidates’ agents, count the 
number of papers in each ballot box, 
and that while this is being done he 
shall keep the papers with their faces 
upwards. I think that in doing this it 
would be impossible to know the num- 
ber of votes given in any particular 
polling district for the respective candi- 
dates, but a quick-eyed agent would 
probably be able to form a pretty accu- 
rate opinion as to which candidate had 
a majority, especially if such majority 
were large. I may add that I have 
been informed by my hon. Friend the 
elected Member that he knows nothing 
of the figures given by Mr. Brown, and 
that he believes that his statement does 
not rest on any adequate foundation. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he would not issue some 
sort of Circular to prevent what the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had just 
said was easy—namely, that agents 
standing near a box could see whether 
there was a majority for or against a 
candidate in any district ? 
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Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Asseton Oross), in reply, said, he 
would inquire into the matter; but the 
Question ought to be addressed to his 
right bon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Oxford. 

Mr. GRAY asked whether the sharp- 
eyed agent referred to, who might form 
a guess as to which candidate had the 
majority, was outside or inside the booth ; 
if the latter, whether he was not sworn 
to secrecy, and whether the disclosure 
of his guess would not be an offence 
under the Act ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Hotmgs) said, the agent 
was authorized to be in the booth. As 
far as regarded the disclosure, he rather 
thought that the offence under the Act 
was the disclosure of the vote given by 
a particular voter. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE—AGE OF 
CANDIDATES. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 

Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the Governor General of India com- 
municated a despatch to the India Office 
on the age at which candidates for the 
Civil Service of India are admitted for 
competition in England; and, if so, 
whether he will lay the same upon the 
Table of the House ? 
- Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Ranpoten Cuvrcuitx), in reply, said, 
no despatch had been received from the 
Governor General of India exclusively 
confined to the subject ; but despatches 
dated the Ist of October, 1882, and the 
12th of September, 1884, had been 
received at the India Office, in which 
this subject was incidentally touched 
upon. He should be very glad to lay 
these on the Table, together with a 
selection of the opinions of local officials. 
He could not pledge himself to lay all 
the opinions in their entirety upon the 
Table, as some were confidential. He 
agreed that the subject was one of much 
interest and importance. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE DEPRES- 
SION OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIES. 
Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked Mr. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 

he can now state the terms of the Royal 

Commission on Trade Depression, and 

the names of the Commissioners ? 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether theChan- 


cellor of the Exchequer would include 
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Ireland in the scope of the Commission, 
or grant a separate Commission ? 

He CHANCELLOR or rox EXCHE- 
QUER: I must ask the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) to give me No- 
tice of that Question. In regard to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Arthur Arnold), I have to in- 
form him that the terms of the Royal 
Commission are ‘to inquire into the 
extent, nature, and probable causes of 
the depression now or recently existing 
in various branches of trade and in- 
dustry.” My noble Friend Lord Iddes- 
leigh, the Chairman of the Commission, 
proposes to lay a Memorandum before 
the Commissioners at the first meeting, 
which will indicate the scope and manner 
of inquiry at greater length, and that 
Memorandum will be laid before Parlia- 
ment. As to the composition of the 
Commission I cannot yet give a decided 
answer. It would not be well, I think, 
to state some of the names only. Some 
difficulties have arisen in the matter— 
delay which is not due to us; but I 
shall communicate the full list of names 
as soon as I can. 


NAVY—H.MS. “CRUISER.” 

Sm JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, How many officers 
and men have been invalided or sent to 
hospital from H.M.S. Cruiser during the 
last twelve months, suffering from ty- 
phoid or enteric fever ; whether there is 
any reason to believe that the sanitary 
condition of that ship is unsatisfactory ; 
and, whether he will cause inquiries to 
be made on the subject from the Naval 
authorities at Malta ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Rrreute), in reply, said,only 
one case of fever had occurred. A Report 
had been called for and received, and it 
showed that, so far from there being any 
reason to suppose that the condition of 
the Cruiser was unsatisfactory, the case 
was quite the reverse. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE BIRMINGHAM 
ASSIZES — SHERIFFS’ EXPENSES. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he is aware that, by the recent es- 
tablishment of Assizes at Birmingham 
in addition to the usual Assizes at War- 
wick, very heavy additional expenses 
have fallen on the Sheriff of Warwick- 
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shire and his officials. That the two 
last Assizes at Birmingham lasted to- 
gether 20 days, and occasioned addi- 
tional expenses to the sheriff of about 
£400, which have been disallowed by 
the Treasury. That the establishment 
of these new Assizes (while the Bar of 
the Midland and Oxford Circuits is 
united at Birmingham) attracts at Bir- 
mingham many additional civil causes 
which would otherwise have been tried 
in Staffordshire and Worcestershire, 
thereby shortening the Assizes for those 
counties, and lessening the claims made 
on the Treasury by their sheriffs in 
respect thereof; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government cannot grant to the 
Sheriff of Warwickshire, in respect of 
the Assizes at Birmingham, similar 
allowances to those granted in respect 
to the extra gaol deliveries at Warwick 
in the spring and autumn ? 
THeCHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, no doubt addi- 
tional expenses were incurred by the 
Sheriff of Warwickshire by the Assizes 
which were now held at Birmingham ; 
but the Treasury could not take this 
into consideration without opening up 
the whole subject of allowances to 
Sheriffs in respect of Assizes. Upon 
the desirability of doing this he, at the 
present moment, expressed no opinion. 


NAVY —THE EVOLUTIONARY SQUAD- 
RON—TORPEDO CREWS. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether extra 
pay will be granted to the men who 

ave been serving on board the tor- 
pedo boats engaged in the Evolutionary 
Squadron ? 

Tae CIVIL LORD (Mr. Asmweap- 
Barrett): The duties performed by 
the officers and men employed on board 
the torpedo boats during the recent 
cruise of the Evolutionary Squadron 
were undoubtedly of an arduous and 
trying nature, and in the opinion of the 
Board of Admiralty confer a strong 
claim to extra pay. It is, therefore, 
proposed to grant the same extra pay 
to the officers and men in question as 
was granted last year on the recom- 
mendation of the Duke of Edinburgh 
for the exercises carried out at Portland. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD EXPENDITURE. 
Mr. PULESTON asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether he 
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will lay upon the Table the terms of re- 
ference under which the departmental 
inquiry into Dockyard Expenditure is to 
be made ? 

Tut FIRST LORD (Lord Gezorez 
Hamitton): There has been a good deal 
of misapprehension concerning thisCom- 
mittee, which was appointed by my 
Predecessor, though I have nominated 
the Chairman. The terms are to in- 
quire into direct or incidental and es- 
tablishment charges at Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards, especially as to re-classifica- 
tion of items, and securing the econo- 
mical expenditure under these items; 
the arrangements under which Dockyard 
expenditure is apportioned to ships; the 
nature of expenditure other than that 
charged direct to ships in the expense 
accounts; the present distribution of 
these charges to ships, and what are 
termed national charges; what system 
of accounts can be most advantageously 
adopted to insure these charges being 
subjected to effective supervision and 
local financial audit; and whether the 
payment by the Government of India 
of 10 per cent on the value of supplies 
to the Indian troopships is sufficient. 
The object of the Committee is not to 
investigate and report generally upon 
Dockyard management and expenditure, 
but to re-classity and simplify certain 
details connected with the expenditure 
with a view of subjecting them to effec- 
tive supervision and audit. 

Sim H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether the terms of the reference would 
include an inquiry into the wages of the 
Dockyard employés ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
no such inquiry would be made by the 
Comniittee ; but it was one of the func- 
tions of the Admiralty to look into such 
grievances, and any Memorials pro- 
perly drawn up would receive their at- 
tention. 

, Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF : They 

o not. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: They 


will. 


EGYPT—THE INTERNATIONAL GUA- 
RANTEED LOAN, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he has 
official knowledge that his predecessor 
in office intended that the Egyptian 
Guaranteed Loan should be bought out 
by the Bank of England and by public 
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tender; why, seeing that the premium | grounds I could call upon them to pur- 
at which the Loan now stands shows that | sue the course indicated by the hon. 
this would have caused a saving to the | Member, or to furnish a list of the ap- 
Egyptians of above £200,000, this ar- | plicants, especially in view of the fact 
rangement has been altered; what is| already mentioned, that two-thirds of 
the commission paid to the issuing} the loan is offered for subscription in 
houses; whether any arrangement has | foreign capitals. 
been come to assigning a portion of the; Mr. LABOUCHERE: I would ask 
issue to Messrs. Rothschild and a portion | the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
to Mr. Bleichroeder of Berlin ; whether | £500 per £1,000,000 to be paid to 
he will see that, in order to preclude | Messrs. Rothschild includes the brokers’ 
any advantage being given to the issuing | commission ; whether there is any ar- 
houses and to their friends and clients | rangement by which Messrs. Rothschild 
in the allotment of the Loan, care will | have a right to take £3,000,000 of the 
be taken to insure that all applicants for | loan at the price of issue, 955; whe- 
allotments below a fixed figure receive | ther there is any further arrangement 
allotments in full should the number of; by which that firm have a right to be 
such applicants not exceed the total to} paid the £1,000,000 sterling which they 
be allotted, and that, should such applica- | have advanced at this 95}—thereby 
tions not cover the total amount required, | giving them a profit, taking the present 
other applicants shall each receive an | premium, of £20,000 upon the original 
equal amount of the Loan, provided | £1,000,000 advanced, and £40,000 if 
that allotments distributed in this man- | they choose to exercise their option as to 
ner cover the total amount required ; | the other £2,000,000 ? 
and, whether he will cause a list of the} THe CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
applicants for allotment, the amount| QUER: I must ask the hon. Member 
for which each of them applied, and the | to put these Questions on the Paper? 
amount of the Loan which has been| Mr. LABOUCHERE: Perhaps it will 
allotted to each of them, together with | be more convenient if I call attention to 
their places of abode, their places of | the matter, and ask further Questions on 
business, if any, and their professions or | the Appropriation Bill. 
occupations, to be sent to the Treasury,) TaeCHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
in order that this list may be submitted | QUER: I think it would be well that 
to this House, should it decide that it is | the House should be in full possession of 
advisable ? the facts. There has, of course, been a 
Tue CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- | Correspondence on the subject between 
QUER: I am informed that my Prede- | Her Majesty’s Government and Messrs. 
cessor in Office intended that the Egyp- | Rothschild, and that Correspondence will 
tian Guaranteed Loan should be brought | be laid on the Table and printed as soon 
out by the Bank of England, and by | as possible. 
public tender. I very much doubt whe- Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will that Cor- 
ther this arrangement would have caused | respondence be in the hands of hon. 
the saving stated by the hon. Member; | Members in time forthem tocall attention 
but it has been altered mainly in conse- | to the matter on the Appropriation Bill ? 
quence of questions of an International| Taz CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
character having arisen with respect to; QUER: I will do my best to have it 
the issue of what I must remind him is | ready in time. 
a loan depending on an International 
Guarantee. The commission to be paid | LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
to Messrs. N. M. Rothschild, who are | WALES)—MR. EDLIN, Q.C. 
the agents for the issue of the loan in} Mr. GRAY asked the Secretary of 
London, is £500 per £1,000,000, and | State for the Home Department, Whe- 
reasonable incidental expenses. MM. | ther Mr. Edlin, Q.C., has yet returned 
de Rothschild Fréres are agents for the from his Continental tour; and, if not, 
issue of one-third of the loan in Paris, | when he may be expected ; at what date 
and Herr Bleichrider is agent for the! he was granted leave of absence; for 
issue of one-third of the loan in Berlin. | what period he was granted leave of 
The allotment will, I presume, be made | absence ; by whom he was granted leave 
according to the usual practice observed of absence ; and, on what ground he was 
in euch cases, I do not see upon what granted leave of absence ? 
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Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross): Mr. Edlin had 
been given leave of absence by the late 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, who was the only person compe- 
tent to grant it. The leave was given 
on the date of the completion of the busi- 
ness of the Sessions which were held on 
June 4. Mr. Edlin has not had any 
leave since the autumn of 1883. 

Mr. GRAY: The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not answer the first part of the 
Question. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE: He 
has returned. 


TRAMWAYS ORDER IN COUNCIL 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Coronet COLTHURST asked the 
honourable Member for county Cavan, 
Whether he will withdraw his notice of 
opposition to the Tramways Order in 
Council (Ireland) Bill, so as to allow 
that measure to be discussed ? 

Mr. BIGGAR, in reply, said, he had 
never known a case in which there was 
so much anxiety to have a Bill defeated 
as in regard to this particular Bill; and 
he did not feel disposed to withdraw his 
Notice of opposition, and thus assist 
Sir George Colthurst, who was a nephew 
of the hon. and gallant Member for Cork 
County, to rob the ratepayers. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—GALWAY AND 
ARRAN ISLAND DISPENSARIES. 


Mz. T. P. O°CONNOR asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he will authorise the 
Local Government Board to sever the 
connection between the Galway and 
Arran Island dispensaries in accordance 
with the unanimous and frequently-ex- 
pressed opinion of the Galway Board of 
Guardians in favour of this change; 
whether the result of the amalgamation 
is, that Galway is compelled to pay 
£70 a-year towards the expenses of the 
Arran Dispensary, amounting to almost 
t@ shillings in the pound of the entire 
expenditure of the Arran Dispensary ; 
and, if, when the amalgamation was 
originally agreed to by the Galway 
Soard of Guardians, at the suggestion 
af the Local Government Board, any 
intimation was conveyed that it would 
result in such a heavy addition to the 
already heavily burdened taxpayers of 
the Galway Union? 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ‘Sir Wr.- 
uiAM Harr Dyxe): I do not see any 
reason to alter the decision arrived at in 
this matter. It appears that the amal- 
gamation of the two districts involves 
upon Galway an additional rate of about 
1}d. in the pound, which, however, is 
more apparent than real, as the Govern- 
ment recoup half of the medical officer’s 
salary, and half the cost of medicines ; 
while the creation of a separate district 
for Arran would, by reason of the small 
valuation of the island, impose on it a 
burden that it could not reasonably be 
expected to bear. I am informed that 
the probable financial results of the 
change were not discussed with the Gal- 
way Guardians when the amalgamation 
was effected. 


BOARD OF INTERMEDIATE EDUCA- 
TION (IRELAND) — EXAMINATION 
OF GIRLS. 

Mr. JAMES STUART asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he is aware that a circu- 
lar has been issued, dated 6th July, by 
the Intermediate Education Board for 
Ireland, containing a list of proposed 
changes in the intermediate examina- 
tions for girls, and stating that the pro- 
posed changes will be taken into con- 
sideration early in November next ; 
whether he is aware that, with a view 
to drawing up the rules and programme 
for 1887, it is necessary that a determi- 
nation should be come to on this matter 
before the end of the present year; 
whether he is aware that the proposed 
changes involve the sanction of a dif- 
ferent standard for girls and boys instead 
of the common standard at present exist- 
ing; whether he is aware that similar 
proposals have been repeatedly made or 
circulated of late years by the Inter- 
mediate Education Commissioners, and 
whether such alteration, if carried into 
effect, would prevent women in many 
cases from being properly prepared so 
as to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded them by the Royal University 
of Ireland by Act of Parliament; and, 
whether, in consideration of the facts of 
the case, he will advise the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to withhold his sanction from 
such a change in the standard ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir W11- 
tram Harr Dyxe): The Board of Inter- 
mediate Education have issued a Circular 
inviting an expression of opinion from 
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persons engaged in the education of 
girls as to certain proposed changes in 
their programme of examinations. These 
changes, if adopted, would, it appears, 
come up for the sanction of the Lord 
Lieutenant next year, and would come 
into operation the year after. Their 
effect would appear to be that, while 
girls would still be able to compete in 
the same programme with boys, they 
would have the option of being examined 
in a course restricted to girls alone. It 
would obviously be premature for me to 
give such advice as that suggested in 
the last paragraph of the Question. 


FACTORY ACTS (EXTENSION TO 
SHOPS) BILL. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK asked the 
honourable Member for Stockport, Whe- 
ther he will remove the block which he 
has placed against the Factory Acts 
(Extension to Shops) Bill, and allow 
the House to consider in Committee a 
Bill to which thousands of young per- 
sons are looking with intense interest ? 

Mr. HOPWOOD, in reply, said, 
though the question was put to him in a 
sensational manner, calculated to put 
pressure upon him, he could not waive 
any means in his power to secure full 
publicity and discussion before the pass- 
ing of such a measure. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK: In conse- 
quence of the answer of the hon. and 
learned Member, may I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he will give me any 
facility for bringing on this Bill? There 
are only one or two Amendments of a 
purely verbal character ; and though it 
relates to young persons who have no 
vote, that very fact will, I am sure, be 
admitted in itself to constitute a elaim 
on the kind consideration of the House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Whatever may be the merits of 
the Bill, I can express no opinion upon 
it; but if I gave the hon. Member the 
promise he asks for I should be sub- 
jected to similar requests from many 
other hon. Members. I am afraid, there- 
fore, I cannot make any promise. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—THE CHOLERA IN 
SPAIN. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
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cholera in Spain, and of the fact that 
there are large imports of fruit from 
Spain, during the latter end of August 
and in September, which are packed in 
sawdust, it is intended to take any steps 
to ensure that cholera germs will not, by 
these means, be introduced into this 
Country ? 

Tee PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
rour): English ports that are in frequent 
communication with Spain have received 
much recent attention from the Board’s 
Medical Department. Hitherto we have 
no experience of cholera ever having 
been conveyed in the manner suggested ; 
but, if indications of its possible trans- 
port by such means should be observed, 
the Board will not fail to convey to local 
sanitary authorities such cautions as may 
be requisite. 


SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL. 


Mr. BUCHANAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government, under the Secretary 


for Scotland Bill, to transfer the perma- 
nent staff of the Education Office, who at 
present transact the business of Scottish 
Education, to the office of the new Mi- 
nister ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross): I think it is rather 
premature to give any opinion on this 
subject until we have heard the diseus- 
sion on the Bill on the question of edu- 
cation. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
BILL, 


Mr. GRAY asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether he 
will be prepared to extend the Housing 
of the Working Classes Bill to Ireland ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
FOUR), in reply, said, the Bill was not a 
Government Bill, and it was not in his 
charge, but in the charge of the Home 
Secretary. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
TtuzE HOME DEPARTMEMT (Sir R. 
Assneron Cross) said, the hon. Member 
would remember that the Commission 
which inquired into this matter, and on 
which he (Mr. Gray) took so important 
a part, did not inquire into the rural 
districts of Ireland. He did not know 
whether the Question of the hon. Mem- 


Whether, in view of the ravages of the | ber applied to towns. 
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RAILWAYS (INDIA) — THE CANDAHAK 
AND QUETTA RAILWAY. 


Srr HENRY TYLER asked the: Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether the 
Railway is being pushed forward in the 
direction of Candahar, and for what 
length and to within what distance of 
Cadahar it has already been authorised ; 
and, what, if any, further length is con- 
templated ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Ranpotrpn Cuvurcwiit): The continua- 
tion of the railway from Quetta has been 
sanctioned to extend 30 miles in a north- 
westerly direction to a placecalled Shebo. 
I have no knowledge of any further in- 
tention to continue the railway beyond 
that point at present; but I may tell 
the hon. Member that a very large ac- 
cumulation of railway material is being 
concentrated at Quetta, so that if com- 
mercial and political interests should 
appear at any time to be favourable the 
line might be continued without any 
great delay in the direction of Can- 
dahar. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Will the noble 
Lord give any assurance that the House 
will be consulted before any sanction is 
given to extending the Quetta Railway 
beyond Shebo—that is, beyond the rail- 
way sanctioned in the Government of 
India’s despatch of September the 22nd, 
1884? 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
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Tne CHANCELLOR orrxe DUCHY 
(Mr. Craprirn): My hon. Friend appears 
to be under some misapprehension ‘in 
saying that the Lords of the Council are 
advised that Local Authorities have not 
the power to compel the disinfection 
of premises used by dealers in swine 
under the existing Orders in Council. 
That is a statement which applies solely 
to premises which are not connected in 
any way with markets, or sale-yards, or 
places of that kind. Where they are so 
connected the Local Authorities have 
ample powers under the existing Orders 
already. I should be very glad to go 
further, and to meet the views of the hon. 
Member if I could. But it appears to 
me that it would be exceedingly difficult 
to define who is and who is not a dealer 
in swine, and I do not see at present how 
his object can be attained without re- 
quiring private owners, however healthy 
their animals, to disinfect their premises 
all over the country ; and that is a course 
which it appears to me would not be ex- 
pedient. 


! 
! 


EGYPT — THE INTERNATIONAL GUA- 
RANTEED LOAN. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the present market value of French 
Three per Cents. is about 80 per cent. ; 
whether that of Russian Four per Cents. 
is about 80; whether that of Italian 
Five per Cents. is about 99; whether 





I.am afraid I cannot make that promise. | that of English Three perCents. is about 
There is not the slightest probability of | par; whether the New Egyptian Threo 
the railway being completed to Shebo | per Cent. Loan is to be brought out at 


at the earliest before 1886, and as to 953 per cent. ; whether this issue price 


what may happen in 1887 I cannot tell 
the hon. Member. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—SWINE—THE ORDERS 
IN COUNCIL. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whe- 
ther, with reference to his reply of 13th 
instant, and in view of the fact that the 
Lords of the Council are now advised 
that Local Authorities have not the 
power, under existing Orders of Council, 
to compel the cleansing and disinfecting 
of premises used by dealers in swine, he 
will move their Lordships to issue an 


Order of Council to enable Local Autho- | 
rities to deal effectively with such pre- ; 
mises, and thus prevent the spread of | 


disease ? 





| is determined, not by the National credit 
| standard of any Foreign State, but by 
| that of England ; whether it is England 
|that is ultimately responsible for the 
| payment of the dividends and capital ; 
| and, whether the additional interest ac- 
| quired in Egypt by England in conse- 
quence of her guarantee will be weakened 
hy the nominal share taken in it by 
_ Foreign Powers, or his hand rendered 
| less free in dealing with Egyptian re- 
, forms ? 
| Tne CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
'QUER: The prices quoted by the hon. 
Member-are no doubt correct. I cannot 
undertake to say how far theissue price of 
the new Egyptian Loan is determined by 
the credit standard of England. Various 
other circumstances must be considered 
| as elements in the determination of such 
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price. The responsibility of England is | morrow, and that if the Criminal Law 
the same as that of the other guaran- | Amendment Bill is not concluded by 12 
teeing Powers, except Russia—namely, | o’clock Progress should be reported. 

a joint and several guarantee fur the| Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
regular payment of the annuity of |QUER: No, Sir; I cannot agree to that 
£315,000 required for the purpose of the | suggestion. It might be that the House 
loan. The question of the effect of a| would be in the middle of a discussion 
joint guarantee on the interests of Eng- | on important points in the Bill, and we 
land in Egypt involves matter of opinion | should have to report Progress in order 
rather than of fact. Ifthe hon. Gentle-|to proceed with the other measure. 
man wishes to know my opinions on the | There is a universal feeling that, at any 
subject he will find them expressed in rate, the Telegraph Bill should not be 
the debate of last spring ; but this coun- | used to delay the progress of the other 
try being pledged to the Convention, of Bill; and if the House is willing to con- 





course it was our duty to carry it out. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART: I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will be able 
to give a re-assuring answer as to the 
effect of the joint guarantee upon the 
freedom of the hands of England in 
carrying out reforms. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I wish 
to know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man will lay on the Table the Corre- 
spondence with foreign Governments on 
this subject ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I cannot answer that Question 
without Notice. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE— THE CRIMINAL LAW 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Carratn PRICE: I wish to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
considering the great interest taken in 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, he 
will make that Bill the first Order after 
the Report of Supply ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE 
QUER: I am afraid that I find myself 
in a difficult position in this matter. 
Twice, at least, I have given a distinct 
promise to the House, and especially to 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Post- 
master General, that the Telegraph Acts 
Amendment Bill should follow the Re- 
port of Supply. Ido not think that I 
can fairly depart from that promise. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : I quite re- 
cognize the desire to proceed at once 
with the Criminal Law Amendment Bill; 
but the difficulty I have felt in post- 
poning the Telegraph Bill until next 
week is that there may be but few 
Members left in the House to discuss it. 
I would suggest, however, that the Go- 
vernment should put the Telegraph 
Bill down as the second Order for to- 


| sent to it I should suggest that we 
should proceed with the Committee on 
the Telegraph Bill to-night, on the un- 
derstanding that whatever happens it 
‘should not be continued, say, beyond 


9 o’clock. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)\—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT. 
| Sm ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
| Mayor): I should like to ask the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India, 
When he proposes to bring in the 
Indian Budget ? If the noble Lord can- 
not answer me I will put the Question 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Ranpotpn Cuurcuttt): I should be 
greatly obliged to the right hon. Baronet 
if he will obtain that information for me 
trom the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
THeCHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid I cannot answer 
the appeal. 


THE COASTGUARD (IRELAND) — THE 
DIVISIONAL OFFICER AT DUNDALK. 

Mr. O'BRIEN (for Mr. Harrrneton): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Whether it is true that the 
Divisional Officer of Coastguards in 
Dundalk, when visiting the stations in 
his district, compels the Coastguards to 
groom and attend his horse; and, whe- 
ther, on the occasion of these official 
visits, he is in the habit of raising re- 
ligious controversies with the Catholic 
coastguards under his command? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcr 
Hamitton), in reply, said, he had re- 
ceived a communication from the Di- 
| visional Officer of Coastguards in Dun- 
dalk altogether denying the allegation 
contained in the Question of the hon. 
Member. 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL : Can the 
right hon. Gentleman give the House 
any further information with regard to 
the course of Business, especially with 
regard to the taking of Saturday Sit- 
tings? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or runt EXCHE- 
QUER: I have made some inquiries as 
to the taking of Saturday Sittings; but 
I find that the objections are so con- 
siderable that I cannot promise to take 
them. I cannot make any further state- 
ment as to the progress of Business 
until we see our way more clearly. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—EYE 
ELECTION. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether he is aware 
that the returning officer in the recent 
bye election at Eye has charged £131 
10s. 4d. for the official costs of taking 
808 votes, or an averageof nearly 3s. 4d. 
per vote ; whether he is aware that this 
charge averages per vote a larger amount 
than has been charged at any previous 
election since the passing of the Act 
limiting the expense of returting offi- 
cers ; and whether the charge is legal ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wensrer), in reply, said, he 
believed the amount charged by the Re- 
turning Officer was accurately stated in 
the Question; but he would remind the 
hon. Member that all these charges 
were fixed by the Schedule in the Re- 
turning Officers Bill, 1875. The question 
whetherthecharges were legal depended 
on whether the items were in accordance 
with the Schedule, and he had no means 
of arriving at what these items were. 

In reply to Sir Henry James, 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he had only looked at the Schedule 
summarily ; but he would obtain the in- 
formation, add up the items, and see if 
they were in accordance with the Sche- 


dule. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 
SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [29th July] reported. 
Resolution 1. 
Mr. SEXTON said, that before this 
Estimate was adopted by the House he 
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wished to declare emphatically that in 
his opinion, and in the opinion of those 
who from their election were concerned 
in the affairs of Ireland, the Department 
of National Education did not merit the 
confidence reposed in it, and did not use 
the power in its hands, either intelli- 
gently i in furtherance of public educa- 
tion, or fairly in the interests of the 
teachers themselves. They had good 
and sufficient reasons for entertaining 
this opinion, some of which were stated 
yesterday. There were others which 
could not be outlined within the com- 
pass of an ordinary debate. The Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant had 
yesterday excused himself from express- 
ing an opinion on the subject, as he had 
not had time to examine into the ques- 
tion. He would, however, ask the Head 
of the Government what they were going 
to do during the Recess ? He would ask 
them, would they specially investigate 
the constitution, rights, and methods of 
the Department in Ireland? He would 
inform them that one of the first claims 
of the Irish Party was a demand for the 
abolition of this Department, and the 
establishment in its place of some Board 
more reasonable in its constitution and 
more satisfactory in its effects. In order 
that the Government should be in the 
position next year to deal with the sub- 
ject from information obtained during 
the coming winter, he believed that a 
thorough investigation should be made 
into the working of the present Board 
of Education; and he would undertake 
to transmit to the Government a Memo- 
randum setting forth the grounds upon 
which he and his Friends held that that 
Department, as now constituted, ought 
not to be invested with the great trust 
involved in the primary education of 
the country. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he wished to 
draw attention to one point upon which 
he claimed that they were entitled to 
the consideration of the Government 
—namely. the grievance of Irish 
National School teachers. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had hold them 
very fairly that he was not very well 
acquainted with the subject; but it was 
one with which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was acquainted. In Com- 
mittee the previous day there had 
been nobody on the Front Opposition 
Bench to speak on the subject on behalf 
of the late Government, as all its Mem- 
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bers were conspicuous by their absence. 
He believed that it was admitted by all 
sections of the House that the Irish 
schoolmasters were wretchedly paid, as 
were also the schoolmistresses; and he 
believed that he was justified in asking 
the Government to provide some remedy 
for them in the next Parliament. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that the opinions 
as to the inadequacy of the pay of the 
teachers were not confined by any means 
to the Benches opposite. In Committee 
in this House, and otherwise, Members 
sitting on his side of the House, over 
and over again, had stated their belief 
that the condition of these poor teachers 
was pitiable in the extreme. The sub- 
ject was one which, as a matter of 
common justice, demanded the earnest 
attention of the Government. 

Mr. T. P. O’°;CONNOR said, that be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman replied 
he wished to say a very few words. The 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), in 
his remarks with regard to the Educa- 
tion Department, voiced the opinions 
of every single Member from Ireland. 
It would be rather too much for them 
to have to state all the causes of com- 
plaint which they had against that De- 
partment. It was a Department which 
had distinguished itself by two leading 
characteristics—secrecy and despotism. 
There was one point upon which he be- 
lieved they would have to ask either the 
Chief Secretary or the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to give them an immediate 
assurance. The inspectorships of schools 
in Ireland had been one of the highest 
and most valuable prizes which were 
open to the teachers under the competi- 
tive system. He had received recently 
a letter informing him that the Board 
of Education proposed to abolish the 
competitive system for these valuable 
appointments, and to substitute a sys- 
tem of nomination, thereby doing a 
great and flagrant injustice to the great 
mass of the Irish teachers. He believed 
that such a step should, before being 
carried into effect, be submitted to the 
judgment of the House. He would warn 
the Government that were such a retro- 
grade and revolutionary chauge made it 
would, on very many occasions, form the 
subject of discussion in the House. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, had known something 
of the subject of education in Ireland, 
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and he regretted that he had not held 
the Office for a greater length of time, 
as he believed that if he had he would 
have modified a great blot which was 
presented in the case of the National 
system of education in Ireland. These 
schools cost the country £36,000 a-year, 
and out of this only £3,000 was de- 
voted to the benefit of the students. He 
also complained that some of the schools 
in Ireland which were intended for poor 
children were entirely occupied by the 
children of the upper classes, who some- 
times drove to and from the schools in 
carriages. He believed that the funds 
devoted to the National Schools should 
be used for the purpose of converting 
them into Technical Schools, for the 
purpose of teaching the children how to 
be able to engage in various industries. 

Mr. CORRY said, the Model Schools 
had done a great deal of good in Ireland, 
and he believed that it would be a very 
great pity if they should be abolished. 

Mr. BERESFORD said, he had re- 
ceived deputations on many different oc- 
casions from the teachers complaining of 
the smallness of their pay. He hoped 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be able to see his way to making 
some improvement in their position. 

Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, there 
was a consensus of opinion in favour of 
a new Irish law with respect to the 
Model Schools and of the subject of 
education in Ireland. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think there is no dispo- 
sition on the part of the House to re- 
sume at any great length the debate of 
yesterday. I can only express my re- 
gret that as the Government are not 
now in a position to deal with the ques- 
tion of Irish education, I am not able 
to make any very definite reply to 
hon. Members; but I can thoroughly 
endorse the speech of my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary yesterday. 
Though, as a matter of fact, we are 
perfectly aware of the inadequacy of 
the pay of the National teachers, I 
would remind the House that there 
are other points to be considered be- 
yond increasing the pay of the teachers. 
There is the question where the money 
is to come from, and the further ques- 
tion whether, if we increase their pay, 
we ought not also to take some security 
that they shall be better able to per- 
form their duties. These matters, as 
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hon. Members must admit, require very 
careful consideration by the Govern- 
ment and the House of Commons. A 
Bill was introduced this year by the 
late Government which dealt to some 
extent with these matters; and I can 
only repeat that the whole question, and 
not only the teachers’ remuneration, will 
receive the most serious consideration 
of the Government, and we shall en- 
deavour to make some proposal in re- 
gard to it in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment. Ifthe Memorandum mentioned 
by the hon. Member for Sligo, with re- 
gard to the manner in which the Na- 
tional Board of Education performed 
its duty, should be received by my right 
hon. Friend, that Memorandum will also 
receive our most careful attention. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR asked for an 
answer to his question with regard to 
the subject of Inspectorships. 


[No reply. } 
Resolution agreed to. 


Resolution 2. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Colonies (Colonel 
Stanley) had given the House some infor- 
mation on this subject yesterday; but he 
hoped the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman would give them much more be- 
fore the House rose. The action of the 
Boers in the defence of their coun- 
try, which led to the fight at Majuba 
Hill, would go down to posterity asa 
great action; but he hoped that action 
would not prejudicially influence Her 
Majesty’s Government. The right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had praised both 
Sir Charles Warren and Sir Hercules 
Robinson; but he (Sir George Campbell) 
held it was totally impossible for the Go- 
vernment to approve of the course pur- 
sued by both, for nothing could be more 
diametrically opposed than the opinions 
of Sir Charles Warren and Sir Hercules 
Robinson. For his own part, he thought 
that Sir Hercules Robinson could be re- 
lied upon asa “canny” administrator, 
whereas Sir Charles Warren had been 
guilty of great indiscretion. Passing, 
however, from that matter, it was his 
opinion that after the Government of 
this country had taken on themselves so 
much responsibility in regard to the 
affairs of Zululand, and wrought so 
much evil there, they ought now to do 
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some good, and for that purpose should 
take Zululand under our own protection. 
There was also a good deal to be said 
in favour of establishing a great South 
African Dominion, if the taxpayers of 
this country were willing to find the 
men and money required for the pur- 
pose. Such a scheme, if put forward 
by any Government, would deserve every 
attention. He could see no signs of any 
settled policy in South Africa having 
been adopted either by the late or the 
present Government. They had simply 
drifted along, though no doubt the pre- 
sent Government were right in interfer- 
ing as little as possible until they had 
laid down the lines of a firm and settled 
policy. If the Government were pre- 
pared to act in accordance with the re- 
commendations of Sir Charles Warren 
a great deal of -good might be effected, 
but much expenditure would be incurred. 
The Government must seriously consider 
whether they were prepared to establish 
a great Dominion in Central Africa. 
Whatever their determination might be 
he trusted that they would adhere to a 
settled policy, and would discontinue the 
practice of temporizing. 

Mr. WODEHOUSE said, that at that 
late period of the Session every minute 
of time was precious, and he would not 
detain the House for many moments ; 
but seeing that the discussion of yester- 
day in Committee upon this Vote was 
coufined within very narrow limits of 
time, and that the subject was a very 
important one, he hoped he might now 
be allowed to make a few observations, 
especially with reference to what was 
the main question for the moment— 
namely, whether the administration of 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate should 
be transferred to the Cape Colony, or 
be retained by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Hon. Members had expressed 
alarm and dissatisfaction at this exten- 
sion of Imperial responsibilities; and he 
did not pretend to think that a Protec- 
torate in the heart of South Africa, far 
away from the coast, was a light matter. 
He admitted it to be a very serious 
undertaking ; but the thing was done 
now, and it was too late to draw back. 
To recede now, to abandon Natives whose 
claims to our protection had been for- 
mally recognized, to suffer extensive 
territories to relapse into the anurchy 
and bloodshed from which Sir Charles 
Warren was sent to extricate them, to 
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waste all the fruits of his Expedition, 
to repeat, in short, on a smaller scule, 
the tragic fiascos of the Soudan, would 
not only cover us with the merited scorn 
and derision of the world, but would 
also add another instance—perhaps the 
most flagrant on record—to that long 
series of vacillations and contradictions 
of Imperial policy which all knew and 
confessed to have been the direct curse 
of South Africa. He would remind hon. 
Members who objected to this Pro- 
tectorate that it had been founded, so 
to speak, under the auspices of a Prime 
Minister than whom no statesman had 
ever been more keenly sensible of the 
burden of Empire, and of a Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, who, of all 
the men that ever presided over that 
Office, was probably the most averse to 
accept fresh responsibilities, and the 
least impulsive or adventurous. Surely, 
then, there must have been reasons of 
extreme cogency for its establishment 
He might, however, be told that it 
was the wish of Her Majesty's late Go- 
vernment that the Cape Colony should 
undertake the management of the Pro- 
tectorate without delay; and that, un- 
doubtedly, was their wish on the 28th of 
May last, as was evident from Lord 
Derby’s despatch of that date. But if 
that were the wish and aim of the late 
Government throughout their Bechuana- 
land proceedings, they certainly made a 
most singular selection of officers when 
they sent out, first Mr. Mackenzie, and 
then Sir Charles Warren; singular, 
because both those gentlemen were 
known to hold definite and decided opi- 
nions about the proper methods of ad- 
ministering Native territories. Seven 
or eight years ago they were in Bechua- 
naland together; they had exchanged 
ideas, and worked out schemes of ad- 
ministration, and the vital essence of 
their schemes was Imperial, rather than 
Colonial, control. Moreover, both those 
gentlemen had submitted their schemes 
to the Colonial Office before they left 
England ; and seeing that Lord Derby 
had approved the policy distinctly 
sketched in Sir Charles Warren’s Memo- 
randum of the 29th of October last— 
a policy whose foundation stone was 
Imperial control—it would be no sur- 
prise to him (Mr. Wodehouse) to learn 
that Sir Charles Warren had been a 
good deal disappointed by Lord Derby’s 
subsequent action. If Lord Derby dis- 
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sented from the policy indicated in the 
Memorandum, why did he not say so at 
the time, rather than let Sir Charles 
Warren go out to South Africa with 
misconceptions in his mind? And he 
(Mr. Wodehouse) could not but think 
that the unhappy differences which had 
arisen between Sir Charles Warren and 
Sir Hercules Robinson were, in large 
measure, due to the ambiguous attitude 
of the late Secretary of State upon the 
fundamental question of Imperial or 
Colonial control. He hoped that the 
present Secretary of State would take 
warning, and make up his mind on this 
point with as little delay as possible, 
because until it was settled nothing 
would go right. For his own part, he 
had not the slightest faith in the capa- 
city of the Cape Colony—even if it had 
the will, which he greatly doubted—to 
govern the Protectorate properly. The 
Colony had failed miserably in the far 
easier task of governing Basutoland. 
While under the Imperial Government 
the Basutos had not cost us a penny of 
money, nor an hour of anxiety and 
trouble, They were the best tribe in 
South Africa, the most peaceable and 
the most susceptible of civilization ; but 
a few short years of Colonial manage- 
ment had half ruined and wholly de- 
moralized them by drink and fighting ; 
and in that condition they were handed 
back to the Imperial Government. 
When, therefore, thousands of Bechu- 
anas and other Natives had actually 
been invited by Imperial officers to in- 
voke the Queen’s protection, he would 
strongly deprecate a transfer and dele- 
gation of responsibility which might 
prepare for them the fate of the Basutos, 
or something worse. Besides, he very 
much doubted whether these Natives 
would have anything to do with the 
Protectorate when they were told that 
they would pass under the control of the 
Colonial Government. Did anyone sup- 
pose that Montsioa and the other Chiefs 
in his neighbourhood had already for- 
gotten the civilities exchanged at Rooi 
Grond, in November last, between the 
Cape Ministers, Mr. Upington and Mr. 
Sprigg, and the freebooters, including, 
perhaps, the murderers of Mr. Bethell ? 
He (Mr. Wodehouse) believed that the 
Chiefs would reject the Protectorate if 
it were transferred to the Colony; and 
then, with a bankrupt Transvaal, chaos 
would reign again in those regions. If 
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the management of the Protectorate 
were undertaken by the Colony, the 
very magnitude of the task, and the 
very weakness of the Colony to execute 
it, would drive Colonial Ministers into 
such a Native policy as would shock en- 
lightened opinion at home, and then it 
would be impossible to resist a demand 
for the renewed intervention of the Im- 
perial Government. What, for example, 
was the cardinal point, the sine qud non 
condition of the settlement of Bechua- 
naland which the Cape Ministers had 

roposed to Her Majesty’s Government ? 

t was the recognition by Her Majesty’s 
Government of the validity of those 
Treaties which the freebooters forced on 
Mankoroane and Montsioa in July and 
October, 1882. In other words, the 
Cape Ministers insisted that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should formally re- 
cognize and sanction the system of 
filibustering in South Africa. He did 
not at all undervalue Colonial co-opera- 
tion ; but he helieved that all that was 
best and most enlightened in Colonial 
opinion, whether it were English or 
Dutch, would deprecate the transfer of 
the Protectorate to the Colony, and 
would be glad to see it administered by 
the Imperial Government in a spirit of 
liberality towards White settlers, but 
with every safeguard for the territorial 
and other rights of the Native Tribes. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that 
all the Dutch farmers were in active 
sympathy with the freebooters, or 
actively hostile to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. A certain proportion, no doubt, 
of the Boers were men of extreme 
opinion and violent feeling, and these 
men were wont to come to the front in 
times of agitation and disturbance; but 
the majority of the Boers were quiet 
people, who cared above all things for 
peace on the Frontier—peace to culti- 
vate their farms and sell their produce. 
And under a Government that gave 
them tranquillity to make money they 
would be loyal and contended. He 
must now refer to a very important 
consideration, which probably had more 
than anything else to do with the estab- 
lishment of the new Protectorate; he 
alluded to the German appropriation of 
Angra Pequena and the adjoining coast. 
He would not dweliuponthe humiliating 
incidents of the story of Angra Pequena ; 
but whatever wounds had been inflicted 
on National pride, and whatever detri- 
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ment had been done to National in- 
terests in those transactions by procras- 
tination and reluctance to face respon- 
sibility, we had at least secured com- 
mand of the trade routes which met 
near the capital of the Chief Khame, 
and we had placed ourselves between 
the German and the ‘Transvaal Boer. 
So far, so good; but if the Protectorate 
were handed over to the Cape Colony, 
the Frontier relations between Great 
Britain and Germany in South Africa 
would virtually be left in charge of a 
Colonial Ministry, and he (Mr. Wode- 
house) would regard that as a most 
hazardous experiment. A quarrel might 
arise any day on a question of Customs 
Duties, or the importation of arms and 
ammunition, or on the treatment of a 
roving German trader; and when the 
quarrel had arisen it would not be open 
to Her Majesty’s Government to shelter 
themselves behind the Colonial Govern- 
ment. In one of those speeches which 
Prince Bismarck made last year, and 
which attracted so much attention, he 
drew a distinction between the Imperial 
Government of Great Britain and her 
Colonial Governments, and it was of the 
action of the latter that he especially 
complained ; but he added, and rightly 
added, that it was to the Imperial Go- 
vernment alone that he could look for 
explanations and redress. He (Mr. 
Wodehouse) would, therefore, absolutely 
decline to provide the Colonial Govern- 
ment with opportunities for quarrelling 
with Prince Bismarck. And now he 
had one entreaty to address to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—namely, to entreat 
them to take care that the Residents or 
other officers stationed in the Protec- 
torate should have at their disposal 
sufficient mounted police or other armed 
force to insure obedience, and make 
their authority respected within the 
limits, and especially on the borders of 
their jurisdiction. He urged this point, 
because he knew not how many pages 
of our South African experiences teemed 
with warnings of the risks and mischiefs 
of leaving our officers in helpless posi- 
tions, when they were inadequately 
equipped with executive resources. He 
should have liked, had there been more 
time, to speak of Zululand; but he 
would not abuse the patience of the 
House. He would content himself with 
saying that the spirit of the observa- 
tions which he had ventured to make 
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with regard to Bechuanaland was 
equally applicable to Zululand; and that 
he, for one, should rejoice if, by a fuller 
recognition of Imperial responsibilities 
in that quarter also, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were able to bring about a 
more satisfactory state of affairs among 
a people to whom we had meted very 
hard measure, and whose present con- 
dition was a blot on the name and fame 
of England. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) said, that the hon. Member who 
had justsat down had expressed most for- 
cibly the arguments in favour of making 
Bechuanaland a Crown Colony. It had 
been said that too much prejudice had 
been shown against the Boers; but he 
had said before, and he still felt, that if 
any war waged by this country was a 
just and righteous war it was that car- 
ried on against the Boers. If this 
country gave up the Cape Colony it 
would be a great blow to the position of 
the Colonial Empire; and, therefore, it 
seemed to him that we must not be too 
much afraid of being involved in a cer- 
tain amount of expense, and he thought 
that money spent there would be very 
well spent. Of course, if, as had been 
done in the case of the Cape, one policy 
were initiated to-day and another to- 
morrow it must lead the way to great 
expense, and therefore one policy ought 
to be settled on and adhered to. At 
the same time, he thought his right hon. 
and gallant Friend, having so lately come 
into Office, had acted very wisely in 
reserving these questions for his own 
consideration ; but he did hope that the 
decision he would arrive at would be 
the course recommended by the hon. 
Member for Bath (Mr. Wodehouse) 
both with regard to Zululand and Bechu- 
analand. They not only had to look 
on this question as an Imperial ques- 
tion, but also as a question of humanity ; 
and he hoped the country would not 
consent to abandon these unfortunate 
Natives to the tender mercies of their 
enemies. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he would warn 
the Government not to hurry into an 
annexation of territory from which the 
more prominent force of national opinion 
might compel them to withdraw. The 
hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Wodehouse) 
always spoke on these subjects with 
knowledge and experience ; but, at the 
same time, he must dissent from the 
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policy the hon. Member had put forward. 
The late Government did not adopt this 
Protectorate over Bechuanaland in the 
absolute sense that had been inferred. 
It was quite true they adopted the Pro- 
tectorate, but it was not done with a view 
to the assumption of the control of 
Bechuanaland by the Government of this 
country, but by the Government of the 
Cape Colony. That was the policy re- 
corded in the last despatch of Lord 
Derby, and the question before the pre- 
sent Government was whether they in- 
tended to maintain that attitude, or- 
whether they would resolve to maintain 
the Protectorate in their own hands. 
He believed that the force of circum- 
stances would sooner or later compel this 
country to abandon the policy of extend- 
ing its responsibility with regard to the 
government of these territories. It was 
impossible to draw a line beyond which 
the force of circumstances would not 
compel them to go. Wherever the line 
was drawn, there were outside it the 
same elements of disorder, and a further 
advance would be necessary, and the 
prospect of a continuous advance was 
one of the greatest arguments against 
an advance at all. A good deal had 
been said about Sir Charles Warren, 
and free reference had been made to his 
differences with Sir Hercules Robinson. 
Whatever might be said of his success, 
he declined altogether to recognize his 
immense virtue in restoring peace in 
Bechuanaland. Any man oats govern 
in a state of siege. Sir Charles Warren 
had a large armed force at his com- 
mand, and he proclaimed something 
very like martial law. Under those cir- 
cumstances it was not surprising that he 
did restore peace ; but in restoring it he 
had irritated the opinion of Cape Oolony. 
In his (Mr. Courtney’s) opinion, if the 
present Government were not prepared 
to assume the Protectorate of Bechuana- 
land they would find it necessary to send 
out someone with a more statesmanlike 
appreciation of the situation than Sir 
Charles Warren. The whole of our 
recent difficulties had been aggravated, 
if not entirely caused, by the interven- 
tion of the Home Government. This 
had done all the mischief. It had been 
said that the Cape Government were 
responsible for the Basuto troubles ; but 
these were really due to the action of Sir 
Bartle Frere, who forced the Cape Go- 
vernment to carry out a policy which 
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was popular at home, though unpopular 
at the Cape. The same might be said 
of our difficulties in Zululand. There 
never would have been a war, the 
scheme of government which had been 
successfully maintained would not have 
been broken up, and the attempt to set 
up 13 princelings would never have been 
made, but for the pressure from home 
and the advice dictated from home. We 
were betrayed into errors by want of 
knowledge of the actual facts, which 
could only be obtained on the spot. The 
object which the Lord Mayor had so 
much at heart—namely, the welfare of 
the Natives—would be far better secured 
if intrusted to the heads of the local 
Government. No doubt there was a 
higher morality at home in regard to the 
Natives than there at present existed at 
the Cape; but we at home were without 
adequate information and knowledge, 
and were, as a consequence, constantly 
led into errors which inflicted on the 
Natives far greater evils than if matters 
were left to the control of the local 
authority. For instance, our action to- 
wards Montsioa, however well-inten- 
tioned, had produced adversity for him 
and the Natives on the borders of the 
Transvaal far greater than if we had 
never interfered at all. If the present 
Government were to adopt the policy of 
their Predecessors and establish a Pro- 
tectorate over Bechuanaland, they would, 
in the present state of public opinion, 
pay meet with approval. That, 

owever, would not last long, the Cape 
Government would soon re-assert its 
claims, and the confusion that would 
attend on our rule would compel us to 
withdraw from Bechuanaland. As the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian had said, we had been 
lying uneasily on one side, and then 
turning uneasily on to the other. For 
many years a policy of increasing our 
responsibility had prevailed. It was 
reversed in 1876, but was again revived. 
In 1880 the issue before the country was 
that of withdrawal from responsibility, 
and that withdrawal from responsibility 
was approved by public opinion. He 
was not sure that that issue would be 
determined in the same way now if placed 
before the country ; but he believed that 
in the long run the balance of public 
opinion would be definitely against the 
increase of responsibility. In a recent 
despatch the Secretary of State stated 
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that public opinion approved of the 
course pursued by Sir Charles Warren. 
Those who sat on the Treasury Bench 
and the Front Opposition Bench should 
consider what public opinion was. Pub- 
lic opinion wasa great force to which it 
was necessary to bow, although it 
seemed to hurry us now in one direction 
and then in another; perhaps on many 
subjects it might be necessary to let it 
flow over us ; but there were questions as 
to which it ought to be the ambition of 
the right hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
Front Ministerial and Front Opposition 
Benches to create a public opinion—for 
public opinion on these subjects de- 
pended upon what they said and what 
they did—and to maintain it in its proper 
course, instead of giving way to that 
which so constantly caused our humilia- 
tion. In the present case, public opi- 
nion seemed to be evidenced by the fact 
thatsome hysterical newspaper screamed 
out that Sir Charles Warren was the 
saviour of the world. He hoped thatan 
attempt would be made to guide public 
opinion rightly on the subject of South 
Africa, and to follow the course which 
that correct public opinion pointed out. 
Sirk ARTHUR HAYTER said, he 
did not desire to enter into the general 
subject raised by this Vote; but he 
wished to express his gratification at 
the statement made by the Colonial Se- 
cretary that the Estimate made by the 
late Government of £675,000 for the 
Bechuanaland Expedition was not likely 
to be exceeded. He was sure the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would bear 
him out in saying that there was no 
country in regard to which it was more 
difficult to make an accurate Estimate 
of the probable expense of an Expedi- 
tion. He had been told that in regard 
to the Zulu War, when the present Se- 
eretary for the Colonies was Secretary 
for War, it was found almost impos- 
sible to gauge beforehand the expendi- 
ture, owing to the distances and the 
wildness of the country. He was very 
gratified to hear that the recent Expe- 
dition had been successful, and that its 
cost would be covered by the Estimate 
that had been made by the late Govern- 
ment in November last. With regard 
to the suggestion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the military force should be 
replaced by armed police, he could cer- 
tainly assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that he would find abundant facilities in 
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this country for recruiting such a force. 
At the time it was proposed to send out 
the Expedition those who were charged 
with the duty of raising it were literally 
besieged by men who were anxious to 
join, and there were also numbers of 
officers who were desirous to be of ser- 
vice to their country in the matter. He 
considered that the policy which had 
been indicated of reducing the force 
at present under Sir Charles Warren 
and substituting for it a kind of Fron- 
tier Police Force was a right policy to 
ursue. 

Mr. RATHBONE, in contradiction of 
what had been said by the Lord Mayor, 
said, that he had had occasion to meet 
an officer who was in charge of the Na- 
tives during the Transvaal and Zulu 
War. He had been told by that officer 
in the strongest terms that our inter- 
ference between the Boers and the Na- 
tives had been productive of much 
misery to the latter, and that, if we had 
but left them alone, they would have 
taken better care of themselves than we 
took of them, and would have settled 
many of their quarrels among them- 
selves. 

Mr. M‘ARTHUR said, he believed 
that if we had left the Zulus to them- 
selves they would have gone to war 
with the Boers, and would have shown 
themselves the stronger party of the 
two. This country went to war with 
them, and conquered them; and now 
they were in a defenceless state, and in 
a much worse position than when we 
found them. The Boers violated every 
Treaty into which they entered, and no 
confidence could be placed in any Treaty 
which they made. The most terrible 
cruelties had been committed by the 
Boers on the Natives, and some of the 
atrocities which had been perpetrated 
were so great that it was almost impos- 
sible that they could have been com- 
mitted by such a partially civilized race. 
He believed, however, that both parties 
had made a mistake with regard to the 
Transvaal. When the Transvaal was 
annexed, he believed that the state of 
things existing was very bad indeed. 
The Transvaal Government was known 
to be almost insolvent, and at the pre- 
sent time it was well known that the 
Government had become bankrupt. The 
greatest dissatisfaction existed at that 
time, and the people of the Transvaal 
were in favour of their country being 
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annexed by England. Opinions differed 
in regard to the propriety of annexing 
the Transvaal. At the time when the 
subject was under discussion, he con- 
sulted a man who knew more of the 
condition of South Africa than, per- 
haps, any man then living—he referred 
to the late Dr. Moffat. The rev. gen- 
tleman told him of the terrible atrocities 
which he had seen in that country, and 
he stated that it was impossible for him 
to describe the pleasure he felt when he 
heard that the Government were about 
to annex the Transvaal. Another mis- 
take which had been made had con- 
sisted in the patching up of a peace. 
He believed that this country did it 
from the best of motives, and in the 
anxiety to avoid the shedding of blood. 
What had been the result? To this day 
the people of the Transvaal believed 
that they had defeated the British 
Army, and that they could do so again. 
A good deal had been said with regard 
to the extension of our territory in this 
region. Although he was averse from 
the extension of territory if the desire 
was simply to extend our Dominions, he 
believed it was a commendable proceed- 
ing if such extension of territory was 
taken in defence of our own interests, 
and in defence of our position in the 
country. He-was glad that the trade 
route had been secured ; the loss of it 
would have been a great calamity not 
only to the interests of South Africa, 
buttoourown. He did not believe that 
the annexation of those territories, al- © 
though at the outset costing a good deal 
of money, would become a permanent 
source of expense to the ratepayers of 
this country—on the contrary, he be- 
lieved it would conduce to the greater 
development of the trade of this coun- 
try. We had incurred responsibilities 
in South Africa, and we had given 
pledges to the people which, he be- 
lieved, we were in duty and in honour 
bound to fulfil. He trusted that the 
Government would not allow themselves 
to be influenced by motives and argu- 
ments brought forward with the inten- 
tion of lessening their responsibilities 
in this respect. He hoped we would 
be prudent and circumspect, and he be- 
lieved that justice and humanity and 
every right feeling induced us not to 
violate the pledges we had given, but 
that they induced us to do our best to 
carry them out, 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE. OOLONIES (Colonel Srantey) 
said, the hon. Member for Oarnarvon- 
shire (Mr. Rathbone) had spoken of the 
Natives and the Boers, and he recom- 
mended a policy that they should have 
been allowed to fight out the question 
between themselves. Without wholly 

eeing with the remarks of the hon. 
ember, he should be incurring some 
blame if he did not at this stage make 
some comments on the subject before 
them. He must, however, ask the House 
to allow him to limit himself to that 
which the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) had rightly called 
a negative statement. At this period of 
the negotiations, at the time when the 
Expedition in South Africa had, to a 
certain extent, terminated its primary 
duties, when there were other important 
matters on which negotiations were 
going on, and when important informa- 
tion reached them from day to day, he 
hoped that it was making no undue de- 
mand on the patience of the House to 
ask that they might be allowed time to 
consider the general aspect of affairs in 
South Africa, and to endeavour to arrive 
at that calm and dispassionate view of 
the situation, which would enable them, 
if possible, to mark out some line of 
procedure which would afford some gua- 
rantee that their future proceedings 
there, by whomsoever conducted, should 
not be characterized by that vacillation 
which had been found fault with by so 
many hon. Members. He did not desire 
now to go into the past, nor, for obvious 
reasons, would he enter on the field to 
which he had been invited, and discuss 
how far the various acts of the late Go- 
vernment, as connected with South 
Africa, were entirely consistent with 
themselves, or even with the statements 
of some of their principal Members. 
As to that he thought it better to “ let 
the dead past bury its dead.” He now 
desired to look forward and to view the 
situation as it lay in front of them, and 
to endeavour, further, to take such a 
course as might, on the one hand, allow 
them to afford all due protection to 
those who were subject to their domi- 
nion, and, on the other hand, as might 
leave to be determined, under convenient 
circumstances, those other details of 
administration and government upon 
which, at the present moment, he felt 
himself unable to pronounce an opinion. 
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In regard to not going back upon the 
past, he would make one exception in 
consequence of a remark that fell from 
the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney). The hon. Member spoke of 
Zululand, and he charged a good deal 
of that which happened to the Home 
Government. So far from its having 
been the case that the Home Govern- 
ment was answerable for what took 
place in the Zulu War, he wished dis- 
tinctly to enter his protest against any 
such statement, and to say that, as far 
as he was aware, not only was that not 
the case, but that diametrically the op- 
posite was the fact; for the Home Go- 
vernment being opposed to any advance 
into Zululand, that advance was made 
before they knew it was intended. 

Mr. COURTNEY explained that he 
did not attribute it to the direct action 
of the Home Government, but to the 
emissaries they sent out. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 

Tae SEORETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Colonel Sranzzy) 
said, he accepted the correction of the 
hon. Gentleman; but he had not under- 
stood him in that sense, nor did it ap- 
pear that the House had. The hon. 
Member had told them further about 
the vacillation that had existed, of the 
desire for the extension of territory 
shown at one time, and the desire for 
retrenchment and economy evinced at 
another; and, although the country in 
1880 pronounced against the extension 
of their responsibilities, yet the very 
Government which strongly denounced 
that policy of the extension of their re- 
sponsibilities incurred at a later period 
larger responsibilities than any that 
they had undertaken before. Now, he 
ventured to claim, not on behalf of the 
Government, but on behalf of the coun- 
try, time for the Government to consider 
carefully those gteat problems. They 
had undertaken the maintenance of 
order and of safety among the subjects 
of the Queen. They did not share the 
view of the hon. Member for Liskeard, 
who thought that Montsioa would per- 
haps have been able to conduct his own 
affairs, and that if no interference had 
taken place on his part and on that of 
the other Chiefs by the Government, he 
would have been in a better position. 
Well, he supposed that the hon. Mem- 
ber must have forgotten a good deal 
that appeared in the Blue Books. For 
himself he thought it was more than 
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open to doubt whether, if that course 
had been taken, Montsioa would even 
have been in existence at present. That 
was a policy the advocacy of which was 
left almost exclusively to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard, who, however, had the 
courage of his opinions, and was always 
ready to express them. In conclusion, 
he did not know that he had any further 
remarks to makeon the subject, except to 
say that if hon. Gentlemen speaking in 
many cases with further knowledge 
than he could pretend to possess so 
disagreed on all questions as they had 
done in that debate, surely there was 
much to be said in favour of the course 
which the Government intended to pur- 
sue—namely, to examine carefully into 
those great questions, to obtain the best 
information they could, and to act on it, 
he hoped, without fear on the one hand 
and without prejudice on the other ; and 
acting in that spirit they hoped to ful- 
fil the duties which they owed to the 
country in respect both to the Colonial 
Government and to those with whom 
the Colonial Government was concerned. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Resolution 3. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he desired to 
call the attention of the Postmaster 
General again to the condition of the 
mail service between Dublin and the 
West of Ireland. That service was 
conducted at only about one-half the 
speed which was attained over the gene- 
ral mail service in every part of England 
and Scotland—in fact, it was the worst 
in the Kingdom, and the reason was 
that the Midland Great Western Rail- 
way Company, which carried the mails, 
only received half the remuneration 
given to the other Railway Companies 
in Ireland for carrying the mails. The 
reason given for refusing to place this 
Company in the same position as the 
other Companies was that the returns for 
the service were not sufficient to warrant 
the increase; but the Province of Con- 
naught was the object of special legisla- 
tion for the relief of distress there, and 
he thought it was plain from that that, 
in this important matter of the trans- 
mission of the mails, its very poverty 
ought to be an additional reason why 
the public Revenue should be applied to 
give it a helping hand. Somebody must 
lose, and he did not think it was fair to 
ask the Railway Company to lose. The 
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Railway Company were willing to give 
an improved service at the lowest rate 
that would not involve loss to the share- 
holders ; and he did not see why, under 
those circumstances, such a Department 
as the Post Office, which made an im- 
mense profit, should not give an efficient 
service without expecting the Railway 
Company to lose by it. Would it be 
believed that the whole question in dis- 
pute in this important matter was a 
small sum of £3,000 a-year, and because 
of the refusal of the Post Office authori- 
ties to spend that sum, the people of the 
West of Ireland were left with a mail 
service which was a scandal to modern 
times. Only the other Session the Go- 
vernment agreed to a mail contract for 
the West Indies which would involve a 
loss of £49,000 a-year, and he did not 
see why such a sum should be spent on 
a distant Dependency whilst the claims 
of 1,000,000 of people in a Province of 
what was called the Sister Country were 
disregarded. He appealed to the noble 
Lord to do the Province of Connaught 
justice in this matter. If the present 
Government hesitated to give a pledge 
on this subject, Irish Members, who 
next year would be much stronger in 
the House, would make it their business 
to retaliate upon the Department, to 
prove that this gross disregard of the 
interests of a whole Province would no 
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longer be tolerated. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to call the attention of the Post- 
master General to the danger to which 
the public in the Metropolis was exposed 
by the Parce] Post vans and the mail carts 
being unprovided with lamps at night. 
Several accidents had already occurred. 

Mr. WARTON said, he wished to 
enter his protest against the continued 
use of the plural number in the title of 
the ‘* Parcels Post,” pointing out that in 
the case of the book post such an inaccu- 
racy, as heregarded it, was notcommitted. 
He also thought that some alteration of 
the scaleforthe Parcel Post was desirable, 
the unit of 1 lb. being very inconvenient. 
As it was, 1 lb. or more of any article 
would just weigh over the scale by 
reason of the package in which it was 
wrapped. He would further suggest 
the desirability of a system of insurance 
for small parcels. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD desired to call 
attention to a grievance increased of 
late by the introduction of official Post 
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Parcel carts. In these carts the drivers 
were often seated under a hood or cover, 
so that they could only see straight 
forward; and he suggested that pro- 
vision shou'd be made for so seating 
the drivers that they could see freely to 
the right and left, and avoid the danger 
of coming unawares with other vehicles, 
or driving over pedestrians at the cross- 
ings of the streets. 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Joun Manners) said, he had really 
nothing to say against the statement 
made by the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton). He believed it was a statement 
of facts; but whether he could say that 
he agreed with the conclusion drawn 
from these facts was a matter which he 
thought, perhaps, had better stand over 
for the present. When he came into 
Office, he found that his Predecessor 
had gone closely and impartially into 
the question, feeling honestly anxious 
to do what he could for the Province of 
Connaught in the matter; and he him- 
self since did not see his way to go be- 
yond the offer which his Predecessor 
had made. The hon. Member for Sligo 
now, however, pointed out that Con- 
naught was a neglected Province ; that 
the Legislature, recognizing this view, 
had given relief and assistance to the 
Province ; and that the present Govern- 
ment, recognizing these facts, might 
apply to Connaught a more generous 
and liberal rule than usually enforced 
by the Post Office. He was sure the 
hon. Gentleman would not expect him 
suddenly to give any answer upon that 
question as now raised; but he would 
say this to the hon. Gentleman, that he 
would promise carefully to reconsider 
the whole question, and see whether 
terms and arrangements might not be 
come to between the Railway Company 
and the Post Office. Beyond that he 
did not think it would be right for him 
to go now; but he would promise the 
hon. Gentleman that at least he would 
do that. With regard to the question 
of giving lights to the mail carts, he 
would, now that his attention had been 
drawn to the matter, see whether an 
alteration could be made in the desired 
direction; and with reference to the 
suggestion that the limit of weight in 
the Parcels Post system should be raised, 
the matter was under consideration, and 
he hoped that ere long the grievance 
complained of would be remedied. 


Mr. J. G. Hubbard 
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Coroner NOLAN said, he thought 
the answer of the Postmaster General 
was satisfactory as far as it went. He 
did not speak there on behalf of the 
Railway Company. He spoke in the 
interests of his constituents, who did 
not care about the railway, and on 
whom the present mail service pressed 
very hardly. He wished to inform the 
noble Lord that before the Session closed 
the hon. Member for Sligo would put a 
a Question on this matter, and he 
trusted by that time he would have 
made up his mind upon it. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Resolution 4. 


Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer): Sir, as the 
Committee last night were good enough 
to allow me to take this Vote without 
discussion, I then promised I would ex- 
plain it at this stage. I will endeavour 
to do so as briefly as possible. This isa 
Vote for £500, part of a sum of £4,000, 
to defray the expense of erecting a statue 
at Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, to 
the memory of the late General Gordon. 
The House will remember that about a 
fortnight ago a Question was asked in 
this House by the Lord Mayor of London 
as to whether it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to propose a Vote 
for this purpose? My right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
that the Government believed that it 
would be in accordance with a very 
general feeling, both in this House and 
in the country, that such a memorial 
should be raised to General Gordon, and 
that, when there had been time to con- 
sider the question of the position and the 
precise character of the memorial, he 
should be prepared to propose the neces- 
sury Vote to the House, and my right 
hon. Friend immediately directed me, as 
Chief Commissioner of Works, to in- 
quire into the subject. I have lost no 
time in doing so, and I have been 
favoured with many valuable and in- 
teresting suggestions from various quar- 
ters, for which I desire to take this op- 
portunity of expressing my thanks; but 
I feel I am especially indebted to the 
kindness of three of our most distin- 
guished ‘living artists—Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Sir John Millais, and Mr. 
Watts—whom I particularly consulted. 
I hope to be able to take advantage on 
almost every point of the most valuable 
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advice which they were good enough to 
give me; but there is one respect in 
which I am sorry that I am not able 
to give effect to their opinion, but to 
which I desire for one moment to refer. 
These three distinguished artists were 
unanimously of opinion that this me- 
morial should take the form of an alle- 
gorical group of sculpture rather than of 
a simple statue, and, no doubt, there is 
much to be said in favour of that sug- 
gestion; but, on the whole, after careful 
consideration and consultation with many 
persons whose opinions on such subjects 
are entitled to great weight, I have come 
to the conclusion that it is a statue re- 
producing as nearly as may be the man— 
General Gordon—that the people of this 
country at the present time, and for all 
time to come, will most desire to have 
among them. Perhaps, however, I may 
be allowed in one sentence to express my 
own entire concurrence in the opinion 
of the three eminent artists to whom I 
have referred, that this great and wealthy 
Metropolis is lamentably deficient in 
works of Art sculpture, except so far as 
regards statues, and I am afraid some of 
them are not very good. There is 
enough of young and rising talent, as 
they assure me, in the Art of sculpture 
in this City well able to adorn our public 
places with worthy works of genius of 
the kind that they suggested should be 
produced on the present occasion. I 
must, however, speaking for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Office of Works, say that, in view 
of the many demands that we are obliged 
to make upon the Treasury for public 
buildings and other expenses, we really 
could not have the face to apply to the 
Treasury to give us anything for these 
groups of sculpture for the purpose of 
generally beautifying this City; and I 
may add that I have not a doubt, if we 
did make such an appeal, what the 
nature of the answer would be. But 
I fully recognize how great would be 
the improvement which a few really 
well-executed groups of statuary would 
be to London ; and, if I may venture to 
say so, I think London is rich enough to 
indulge itself with such a luxury. At 
any rate, I throw out the suggestion for 
consideration merely on my own respon- 
sibility as a Member of this House; and 
I have only to add that if the public 
wishes for it, and will spontaneously find 
the money for such a purpose, I should 
be delighted to undertake to find ad- 
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mirable sites; and if they wish it, and 
will trust me with the choice, I will find, 
besides, artists to whom I believe can be 
safely confided such a high and noble 
task. And now, as to the statue of Gor- 
don, for which I am asking this Vote, it 
is not necessary, nor would time permit 
me, to speak at any length. Certainly, 
I shall not say one word that can awaken 
even an echo of the stormy controversies 
which have lately raged over the roman- 
tic adventures and melancholy death of 
the late General Gordon; for I hope, 
and I feel sure, that the Vote I am now 
asking for will be given with absolute 
unanimity. Whatever any of us may 
think of his views upon political and 
other public questions, there can be no 
doubt that the character and career 
of General Gordon had seized on the 
imagination not only of his own coun- 
trymen, but also of foreign nations, 
as practically illustrating many of the 
greatest and noblest qualities of Eng- 
lishmen—of the kind of Englishmen 
who have made England what she is. 
His fame is the common property of all 
English-speaking people, and must for 
ever remain their proud inheritance. It 
is impossible for us at this time to say 
what kind of reward General Gordon 
himself would wish to have desired. 
Modest as he was brave, gentle as he was 
gallant, probably he cared as little as 
any man for the ordinary honours and the 
usual rewards which even brave and dis- 
tinguished soldiers are proud to wear 
upon their breasts. Although we know 
that during the siege of Khartoum he 
endeavoured to encourage his followers 
through the dangerous vigils and the 
terrible monotony of that long trial by 
distributing among them such decora- 
tions as it was possible for them in their 
straitened circumstances to produce, 
still Ido not think that he himself was 
a man who set much store by that kind 
of distinction. But no one can now 
doubt that all through the immortal siege 
his own mind ever and again went back 
to his own country beyond the desert and 
beyond the seas, and that his thoughts 
were constantly at home while “ the last 
sad hours of valour’s task moved slowly 
by.” All that is over now— 
“‘ The soldier’s hope, the patriot’s zeal, 
For ever gone, for ever crost. 
Oh! who shall say what heroes feel 
When all but life and honour’s lost? ”” 


Gordon has lost his life, but his honour 
T2 
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shall remain bright for ever in the minds 
of his countrymen. His fame shall be 
set among many proud and melancholy 
memories, adorned by the noblest of all 
decorations—the simple dignity of self- 
devotion. But we think it is right— 
and I am sure all will agree with us— 
that here in the centre of the Metro- 
- of this great Empire, close to the 

emorials of Nelson, of Napier, and 
of Havelock, should be placed the statue 
of another great Englishman, who in the 
fulness of his fame, in the prime of his 
manhood, gave up his life freely at the 
eall of duty, and in what he believed to 
be the service of his country. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
the House of Commons, in encouraging 
English sculptors, had a right to expect 
the fullest benefit from the money ex- 
pended. While agreeing with the idea 
of a statue to General Gordon, he must 
say he had never heard of such a sum 
as £4,000 being taken without one word 
being said to the House as to the form 
the memorial should take. The work 
of erecting this statue was no ordinary 
matter ; aud he therefore thought that 
some right hon. Gentleman upon the op- 
posite Bench ought to give the House 
some information as to the intentions of 
the Government as to the site in the first 
instance, the material, and the mode in 
which they hoped to obtain the best work 
of Art under the circumstances. If it 
were simply to be left to the Board of 
Works as a matter of taste, he should 
protest against the Vote. In any case, 
he trusted the work would be given to a 
native artist. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
did not rise for the purpose of depreciat- 
ing General Gordon’s character, for they 
all knew he was one of the bravest of 
men, and that also he had absolutely no 
fear of death. What he wanted to ask 
the House was, what great services to 
the State or to the world had General 
Gordon done that should make the House 
of Commons vote money for a statue 
of him, for he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) sup- 
posed that statues were not voted to men 
simply because they were good and 
honourable? It was true that General 
Gordon had heroic qualities; but he (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) himself did not think 
that General Gordon did any good to the 
State while at Khartoum. [‘Oh!”’] In 
the first place, when he was sent out to 
the Soudan his orders were to set the 
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Natives free; he was ordered to come 
away from Khartoum, but he disobeyed 
orders and remained, and instead of set- 
ting them free he spent his time in fight- 
ing against and trying to coerce the Sou- 
danese, a people described by the late 
Prime Minister as rightly struggling to 
be free. Then, again, General Gordon 
had at one time destroyed the irrigation 
works on the river, an act of war which 
would not have been permitted by a 
Mahommedan Power. He did not think 
Gordon’s actions were creditable to this 
country ; and we had got not honour, 
but disgrace, from this Khartoum busi- 
ness. General Gordon, in his opinion, 
cost this country millions of money, and 
he believed if Gordon were alive now he 
would be the first person to object to 
money being spent for this purpose. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he entirely 
agreed with what the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) had said. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) thought when they were 
asked to vote money for a statue to Ge- 
neral Gordon, they ought to have some 
more distinct statement from the Govern- 
ment as to why they should pass the Vote. 
It must beremembered that General Gor- 
don came before them as one who went 
to Khartoum for the specific purpose of 
making peace. No doubt he fought very 
gallantly; but he foughtin a cause which, 
in the opinion of some hon. Members, 
was a wrong one. In that manner he 
did not carry out the instructions orinten-’ 
tions of those who sent him out. [‘‘Oh!”’} 
Hon. Members said ‘‘Oh, oh!” but if they 
looked at Gordon’s diaries they would 
find that he railed against his Govern- 
ment, and the instructions they gave 
him. As he understood, they were asked 
to vote this money on account of what 
Gordon did at Khartoum. Well, he ob- 
jected to what Gordon did at Khartoum, 
and, therefore, he was opposed to the 
granting of this money. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
said, that if the two hon. Gentlemen who 
had just spoken (Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
Mr. Labouchere) divided the House on 
the question, they might possibly find a 
brace of Tellers ; but they would find no 
one else to follow them into the Lobby. 
He (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) wanted to 
know why they were asked to vote £500? 
His right hon. Friend had not stated 
what he was going to do with that par- 
ticular sum. General Gordon was essen- 
tially a British hero. He went to Khar- 
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toum and Egypt, and sacrificed his life 
to British interests; and, therefore, he 
hoped his right hon. Friend would select 
a British sculptor to carry out the work 
of his statue. No doubt General Gordon 
was also a great hero; but they ought 
to know how this £4,000 was to be ex- 
pended. In that country, as well as in 
any other, he contended that where 
public works had to be carried out, Bri- 
tish artists should be employed in pre- 
ference to foreigners ; for there was no 
doubt whatever that they would prove 
themselves worthy of the patronage be- 
stowed upon them. He hoped his ob- 
servations would receive the considera- 
tion of his right hon. Friend the First 
Commissioner of Works. He objected 
to trusting this matter to the Board of 
Works, which, in many ways, had shown 
its incapacity for dealing with questions 
of Art. Let them look, for instance, at 
Hyde Park Corner, where the Board had 
removed the Triumphal Arch, and set it 
in a hole where it now stood, on an in- 
clined plane, a disgrace to the Depart- 
ment and to the Metropolis. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
could not fail to enter his protest against 
the manner in which Ministers came to 
the House, asking for a specific sum for 
some public work, and, without affording 
the House any particulars of the object 
for which the Vote was required, expect- 
ing the House to grant it without demur. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Pivunxer) said, that the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) would perceive, on looking at 
the Estimates which were laid upon the 
Table yesterday, that the particulars of 
the Vote for providing a statue to Ge- 
neral Gordon at Charing Cross were 
duly given. This Vote of £500 was 
merely asked for as a preliminary step, 
so as to obtain the sanction of the House 
to the proposed statue, and so as to 
enable him to enter into negotiations 
with regard to it, so far as related to the 
selection of an able sculptor to carry it 
out. It was not usual to state the names 
before the negotiations were actually 
commenced, and, indeed, he could not 
now state who the artist would be; but 
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he could say that the statue would be of 


bronze, and would be placed at Charing 
Cross. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked 
whether it would be an equestrian 
statue ? ; 
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Mr. PLUNKET said, it wou!d not. 
Resolution agreed to. 


TELEGRAPH ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Hibbert.) 
[BILL 121.] CoMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
said, it was of great importance to the 
trading community of the country that 
the Bill should be passed without delay. 
He was anxious that the sole benefit of 
6d. telegrams should not fall altogether 
to the rich and powerful, but that small 
tradesmen and others should derive 
equal advantages therefrom. He must, 
however, be allowed to express his 
strong disapproval of any plan which 
would abolish free addresses. That 
would be a departure from the principle 
on which the telegraph system was 
established when it was taken up by the 
State. When the telegraph service was 
in the hands of different Companies 
there were different rates of charges for 
telegrams to different places—some telo- 
grams costing only 6d., while others, 
such as telegrams to Ireland, were sent 
only ata minimum charge of 2s. The 
State resolved to buy up the telegraphs, 
and to have a uniform charge for tele- 
grams to all parts of the Kingdom, 
allowing 20 words to be sent for 1s., and 
in all cases allowing addresses, whether 
long or short, to go free. It was now 
proposed to alter that system by count- 
ing in the words of the addresses as 
part of the telegram. That would be 
tantamount to inflicting a fine on long 
addresses; and, having regard to the 
fact that in London it was frequently 
very necessary to add the name of an- 
other street to define where the first- 
named street was, acharge for addresses 
would be especially hard on poor people 
in London. Thus, there were 37 High 





Streets in the Metropolis, and these had 


| to be further described by the name of 


_ the district in which they were situated. 
| He must be allowed to express his sur- 
prise that the Post Office authorities 
| should say that the average address of 
| telegrams numbered 10 words. He had 
| compared the number of words in the 
, addresses of letters which he had re- 
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ceived from all parts of the Kingdom 
with the number of words in his own 
address; and he found that the smallest 
number of words in his own address 
was seven, doing away with any pre- 
fixes or affixes, and simply confining the 
address to the name and the direction. 
That he believed to be the average of 
the addresses of most hon, Members in 
the House; but, no doubt, there were a 
large number of addresses which reached 
eight, nine, and 10 words. He was 
convinced that many telegrams con- 
tained at least 14 words in the address, 
and the probability was that the average 
number was higher than 10. With re- 
gard to the step which was proposed to 
be taken in regard to the curtailment of 
addresses, he believed it to be a down- 
ward movement, and that it would be 
breaking up that principle of the uniform 
rate irrespective of distance or the num- 
ber of words in an address, and break- 
ing down the system which had been 
established at the taking over of the 
telegraphs. He had proposed that there 
should be 6¢., 9d., and 1s. charge for 
telegrams ; but the Department was op- 
posed to any system suggested by an 
outsider. He could not understand whe- 
ther the Post Office wished to increase 
the service of telegrams among the mass 
of the people, or whether they simply 
wished to extend its use among those 
classes who at present used it. 
lieved that if they abolished free ad- 
dresses much disappointment would be 
caused, believing, as he did, that the 
proposition of a free address was a good 
one. It had to be borne in mind that 
when it was said the Department would 
lose by continuing the system of free 
addresses the loss thus estimated was 
simply a speculative one. There could 
be no doubt that the telegraphic system 
was capable of extension in a manner 
which the Post Office authorities had 
not the slightest conception of; and 


therefore, in the interests of the Post! 


Office and for the benefit of the great 
mass of the people, he would support 
the proposition that the addresses should 
be free. Personally, he was in favour 
of a tariff of four words, including free 
address, for 6d.; and he would be pre- 
pared to move an Amendment to that 
effect in Committee. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he was 
concerned to hear from his hon. Col- 


league in the representation of the City 


Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence 


{COMMONS} 
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of London (Mr. Alderman Lawrence) 
views which were exceedingly heretical 
with regard to political economy: His 
hon. Friend had stipulated for a fixed 
price—for what? Why, for a variable 
quantity, a course of procedure directly 
contrary to political economy. The right 
hon. Gentleman the late Postmaster 
General had made a proposition which 
he considered to be fair and reasonable, 
and clear and distinct in its operation. 
In this case, when they had a fixed price 
for a fixed quantity, no one could have 
any doubt as to the construction of his 
message. With regard to the desire 
which had been expressed to meet the 
wishes of the humbler classes, he must 
point out that telegrams were a luxury 
of the rich, and that the poorer classes 
only used them in circumstance of ex- 
treme emergency, when questions of 
economy could not be permitted to enter 
into their calculations. For instance, in 
the case of serious illness or urgent 
business the humbler classes might have 
recourse to the telegraph, but scarcely 
otherwise. They must look upon this 
as a question of the State conferring a 
great boon on the public; and, in that 
view, it ought not to be compelled to 
do its work at less than a fair eyuiva- 
lent. Therefore, inasmuch as the rates 
of postage for letters and parcels varied 
according to the weight of the missives, 
so it was equitable and right that the 
cost of telegrams should vary according 
to the length of the messages that were 
wired. The right hon. Gentleman the 
late Postmaster General had done all 
that could be done in the way of con- 
cession. The proposition of 3d. per 
word was perfectly definite and clear, 
and he hoped it would be carried into 
execution. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
hoped that as no Amendment had been 
made to the Motion ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” the House 
would now allow the Bill to get into 
Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Construction and citation of 
Acts) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Postmaster General to make 
regulations for conduct of business and 
to fix charges). 
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Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Jonn Manyers), in rising to move 
the following Amendment :—In page 1, 
line 24, to leave out Sub-section (1), and 
insert— 

**(1.) The charges for the transmission of 
written telegrams throughout the United King- 
dom shall uniformly, and without regard to 
distance, be at a rate not exceeding sixpence 
for the first three words of each telegram, or 
for each telegram of less than three words, and 
not exceeding one halfpenny for each additional 
word. 

“«(2.) The names and addresses of the senders 
and receivers of written telegrams shall not be 
counted as part of the words for which pay- 
ment shall be required,’’ 


said: It will be necessary for me to 
occupy the attention of the Committee 
forashort time while I explain theobjects 
I have in view in bringing forward this 
Amendment. I regret that the neces- 
sity which was imposed upon us by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), in moving 
the second reading of this Bill on the 
very afternoon on which the House ad- 
journed for the Easter holidays, ren- 
dered it impossible for me to raise the 
question involved in my Amendment at 
that stage of the measure. I would 
much rather have introduced it as a 
question affecting the principle of the 
Bill than have had to propose it, as I 
am now compelled to do, in Committee. 
But the matter is one in which I have 
now no alternative; and, therefore, I 
have to ask the Committee to decide 
the point at issue between the right 
hon. Gentleman and myself at this 
stage. I shall endeavour to restrict 
what I have to say to the point imme- 
diately at issue, and that is the abolition 
orcontinuanceof freeaddresses. In what 
has just fallen from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the City of Lon- 
don (Mr. Hubbard) I entirely agree. I 
object as strongly as he can do to the 
pr- posal to abolish free addresses, and 
I am about to ask the Committee to come 
to a decision upon that point. Both the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Reading and myself are under the same 
financial restriction in dealing with this 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
told the House that he might have pro- 
posed a scheme of a more liberal cha- 
racter but for the necessity imposed on 
him by the Treasury of not exceeding 
the estimated loss of £180,000 a-year, 
which is the anticipated effect of his 
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proposal, and I may state that the Trea- 
sury have also imposed, and, I think, 
very wisely, the same restriction on my- 
self; and I have therefore had so to 
arrange my scheme for obtaining for 
the public the great boon and privilege 
of free addresses, as not to exceed the 
estimated loss of £180,000. The ex- 
perienced officers of the Department 
have assured me that the scheme I have 
now to propose will meet that Treasury 
requirement. Therefore, as regards the 
financial result, my scheme and that of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite will 
stand on a footing of perfect equality, and 
the only thing the Committee will have to 
decide is the question of the respective 
meritsofthetwoschemes. And hereI may 
say that I wish the Committee to decide 
this question, not with reference to the 
effect of one scheme or the other on any 
one particular class, or upon certain 
classes of the community, but with re- 
spect to the interests of the general body 
of the telegraphing public. I agree 
with the worthy Alderman opposite (Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence) that we ought to 
extend our view a little further, and 
that we should not have regard merely 
to those individuals or classes who are 
at present in the habit of using the tele- 
graphs, but that, as we are about to 
make a great change for the first time 
in 16 years in the general system of tele- 
graphy, we ought to endeavour to ar- 
range the charges so as to induce those 
classes who have not hitherto been in 
a position to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of the telegraphic system to 
come in in the future. Now, I say that 
the scheme proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite will not fulfil these 
conditions. I admit that, with respect 
to certain important classes of the com- 
munity, they might see their way to 
obtaining an advantage under that 
scheme. I admit, for instance, that the 
rich or well-to-do merchants, traders, 
stockbrokers, and so on, who have fixed, 
and, what is still more important, regis- 
tered addresses, might be gainers by 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. And, further, I admit that a class 
of whom I wish, as Postmaster General, 
to speak with every respect and con- 
sideration — the betting fraternity — 
might also gain advantage under that 
scheme. But my contention is that 
the State did not give £11,000,000 for 
the purpose of taking over the tele- 
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graphs from private companies, in order 
that the influential class of merchants 
and traders, and still less the betting 
fraternity, should be favoured at the 
expense of all the other classes of the 
community. That is the position I take 
in regard to this matter, and I hope the 
Committee will not be induced to give 
its sanction to any scheme which cannot 
be shown to be advantageous to all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. Now, 
in the first place, I have to point out 
that the scheme of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite depends entirely on 
what I cannot but regard as an assump- 
tion—namely, that those who use the 
telegraph can conveniently and safely 
cut down the number of words in their 
addresses from an average of 11 to an 
average of five. That, I assert, is a pure 
assumption, and I am not disposed to 
think that because the extremely clever 
and ingenious officers of my Department 
have assumed that this great reduction 
can be safely effected in the number of 
words used in addresses, that, therefore, 
this saving could be safely or conve- 
niently effected by the great body of the 
telegraphing public. If, when a person 
goes into a telegraphic office to send a 
message, he always had one of those 
experienced and highly skilful officers 
of the Telegraph Department at his 
elbow to say how many words he might 
safely excise from the addresses he 
wished to give, then I should admit the 
contention of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but as that is not the case, and as the 
great body of the telegraphing public 
will have to decide for themselves how 
many words it is necessary or expedient 
they should use in the addresses they 
give, they must, in the last resort, be 
the best and only judges of what is and 
what is not a safe and satisfactory ad- 
dress for the telegram required to be 
delivered, and whether it is one that 
will insure that the telegram shall be 
delivered, not only with certainty, but 
with speed. On this point I notice that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre), in one of the speeches 
he made recommending his scheme to 
the House, mentioned the fact that in 
his Office he had failed to discover any 
record of a decided opinion on the part 
of his distinguished and lamented Pre- 
decessor on the subject. I confess that 
I am not very greatly surprised that the 
late Mr. Fawcett did not leave at the 


Lord John Manners 


{COMMONS} 








Post Office any record of what he 
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thought on this subject. But if he left 
no such recorded opinion at the Post 
Office, he did express an opinion, and 
I think a very decided opinion, on the 
point in this House. I will, if the Com- 
mittee will- allow me, read the words 
used by Mr. Fawcett on that subject. 
Speaking on the 28th March, 1883, he 
said— 

** There is no doubt much force in what the 
noble Lord (Lord John Manners) has stated, 
and that the abolition of free addresses would 
bear most heavily upon the poor.” 


And here I must, in justice, interpose 
the remark that the theory of maintain- 
ing freedom of addresses has always 
been one that I have held upon the 
ground here stated, and that I enter- 
tained it quite as strongly when I was 
not Postmaster General as I do now, 
and so expressed myself when the hon. 
Member for the City of Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) moved his Amendment to the 
proposal of the lateGovernment. Well, 
Mr. Fawcett went on to say— 

“ A well-known man’s address is generally a 
short one, and in many cases would be simply 
the name of the town in which he lives ; whereas 
a poor person’s address would often have to 
name the court and the street in which he 
lived. It would be found that the poor person’s 
address was often several words longer than 
rich persons’; and, therefore, to charge for 
the address at one halfpenny per word would 
undoubtedly press somewhat heavily upon the 
poor.’’—(3 Hansard, [277] 1011.) 


So far as I know—and I had several 
conversations with that lamented Gen- 
tleman after the debate just referred to 
—Mr. Fawcett never changed his opi- 
nion that the abolition of free addresses, 
or, at any rate, of the receiver's address, 
would be a great detriment to the poorer 
class who might be anxious to use the 
telegraph. I believe that Mr. Fawcett, 
as far as is known, retained that opinion 
to the last. But I would suggest that 
there are several classes who even al- 
ready have expressed in public their 
opinions upon the matter. I have men- 
tioned those classes who, in my belief, 
would gain by the abolition of free ad- 
dresses ; I should now like to put before 
the Committee a record of the views 
held by those persons who may be taken 
to represent a large class of the commu- 
nity, and who entertain a different opi- 
nion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Reading is probably fami- 
liar with the recorded opinion of a very 
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important constituent of h’s own—I 
allude to Mr. Sutton, the great seeds- 
man. He is a gentleman who has, I 
believe, something like 70,000 customers 
belonging to a very important and in- 
fluential class of the trading commu- 
nity, and he has expressed his opinion 
on the matter in the following terms. 
Writing to Zhe Times upon the subject, 
Mr. Sutton said— 

‘**A very considerable portion of our business 
transactions is carried on by wire, not with other 
houses of business, but with agriculturists 
throughout the length and breadth of the coun- 
try. I have to-day had our books examined, 
and find we have 1,060 customers of the name 
of ‘Smith,’ of which no less than 323 are 
‘John Smith ;’ 465 ‘Jones,’ 96 of whom are 
‘John Jones;’ 450 ‘ Browns,’ 87 ‘ John 
Brown ;’ other surnames, such as ‘ Williams’ 
and ‘Robinson,’ joined to other Christian 
names such as ‘ Richard’ or ‘ Robert,’ showing 
a similar relative proportion of identical appel- 
lations. Under such circumstances, I think 
you will not be surprised that we should be of a 
different opinion to the Postmaster General as 
to the address of the sender, except in the most 
abbreviated form, being mere surplusage. The 
name in such cases being of little use alone, the 
address of the sender is practically the only 
means by which he can be identified. A country 
resident's postal address seldom corresponds 
with, or even indicates, his nearest telegraph 
office. ‘The postal address is often the only one 
with which we are acquainted, and as it would 
not be likely to occur to any one of the 323 
‘John Smiths’ that we had another customer 
of the same name within 10 miles of him, any 
inducement such as that it is now proposed to 
hold out to him still further to curtail his ad- 
dress would make the identification of the actual 
sender of the telegram in question well nigh 
impossible. It thus appears to us that the system 
of charging for the address of the sender, leading, 
as it certainly must, to the omission of essential 
details, will be open to most seridus objection.” 
It may be said that Mr. Sutton some- 
what exaggerates the inconvenience of 
the change suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite; but again I say 
that I think that people who use the 
telegraph are the best judges in matters 
of this sort. Mr. Sutton insists that the 
address of the sender, no less than that of 
the receiver, should remain free. There 
can be no doubt that, if free addresses 
are abolished, the public will in many 
cases, without much consideration, cut 
off words from their addresses; and the 
change will cause increased complaints, 
numerous delays, irritation, vexation, 
and agitation. They will, therefore, dis- 
card any attempt to curtail the addresses, 
but will continue them at what they be- 
lieve to be the necessary length. Let 
me take another class whose claims ought 
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not to be disregarded in the considera- 
tion of this question, and which is en- 
tirely opposed to the abolition of free 
addresses. Miss Anne Bromhead, the 
Lady Superintendent of the Institute for 
Nurses, Lincoln, a very well-known lady, 
has written to the editor of Zhe Times, 
and what does she say ?— 


“Sir, will you allow me to add my protest to 
that of Messrs. Sutton and Sons against the 
doctrine of the Postmaster General, that ‘the 
name and address of the sender of a tele- 
gram are, except in the most abbreviated 
form, mere surplusage?’ I am quite sure 
that those who have the management of in- 
stitutions for sending out trained nurses — of 
which there are now, happily, a large number 
throughout the Kingdom—would be very far 
from agreeing with him. A large part of our 
business is conducted by telegrams from quite 
unknown senders, generally requiring answers 
by telegraph; and any inducement to curtail 
the information given in the addresses would be 
productive of the greatest trouble, and often of 
serious delay.” 


I should think that these are cases which 
ought specially to commend themselves 
to the favourable consideration of the 
Committee. I cannot imagine any class 
of cases to which the House of Commons 
should pay more attention than those 
connected with the sending of medical 
relief and assistance to patients. Miss 
Bromhead does not stand alone. Only 
the other day a Petition was presented 
by my hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Glasgow (Mr. J. A. Camp- 
bell) from the Faculty of Physicians of 
that city, which in the strongest terms 
contends that the freedom of addresses 
should be maintained. This is a copy 
of the Petition presented by the Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow— 


‘That your Petitioners, as representing the 
large body of the Medical Profession in the 
West of Scotland, and having also numerous 
licentiates practising in other parts of the United 
Kingdom, are deeply interested in any measure 
tending to cheapen and afford increased facili- 
ties for telegraphic communication. That a 
Bill is at present depending in your Honourable 
House, intituled ‘A Bill to amend the Tele- 
graph Acts, 1863 to 1868.’ Your Petitioners 
approve the provisions of the said Bill so far as 
providing for increased facilities in the trans- 
mission of telegrams by Her Majesty's Post 
Office Department, aad tending to a lessened 
charge therefor. Your Memorialists would re- 
spectfully, however, point out that by the 
enactment of the provision contained in Sub- 
section (1) of Clause 2 of said Bill that ‘the 
names and addresses of the sender and ad- 
dressee of the telegram’ shall be counted as 
part of the message, the practical reduction in 
the existing charge for telegrams will be greatly 
minimized. They would further respectfully 
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submit that it is in the interest of the Postal 
Telegraph Service that the name and address of 
the person to whum the telegram is sent shall 
be full and distinct, so as to save time and 
trouble in the ascertainment of the proper 
person to whom it is deliverable. Your Peti- 
tioners, therefore, humbly pray that the Pro- 
viso to Sub-section 1 of Clause 2 of the said Bill 
be not enacted, but that the names and ad- 
dresses of the sender and addressee of the tele- 
gram be as heretofore allowed free of charge, 
and that the said Bill with this and such other 
Amendments as to your Honourable House 
may seem meet may pass into law.”’ 


That is the representation made by the 
Medical Faculty of the West of Scot- 
land. I have also a letter from an emi- 
nent physician, whose opinion, I am 
sure, the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) will be disposed to regard 
with the greatest respect. Professor 
Gairdner, of Glasgow, writes to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

** My experience as a physician leads me to 
believe that very considerable inconvenience 
will result to the Medical Profession and to 
their patients from the introduction of cheap 
telegrams unless the rule in operation at pre- 
sent that the addresses go free can be maintained. 
Merchants, lawyers, and others have their 
noted correspondents, and rarely communicate 
hurriedly with previously unknown persons ; to 
them, therefore, this view of the case does not 
so readily occur. But medical practitioners 
are liable to be summoned at any time to the 
assistance of persons of whose mere existence 
they have never before heard, and cases may 
easily occur where a message of the greatest 
possible emergency may be transmitted without 
forethought as to the embarrassments arising 
from an imperfect address. In such cases the 
omission of even one or two words, either from 
undue economy, or from the habit acquired of 
using an unduly short torm of address for tele- 
graphic purposes, may cause the recipient of a 
telegram a very great deal of trouble.” 


I will not trouble the Committee by 
reading the whole of the letter; but I 
think the passages I have read wiil show 
that nothing can be stronger than the 
view of Professor Gairdner upon the 
subject. I am afraid that I may be 
wearying the Committee by reciting 
these opinions, and I will only refer to 
one more class to whom the abolition of 
free addresses would cause great incon- 
venience, and those are the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and soldiers 
in Her Majesty’s Service. I cannot 
conceive any class which deserves greater 
assistance on the part of the House of 
Commons than the soldiers who serve 
the Queen. We have all been thrilled 
with the accounts of their noble en- 
durance, of the hardships they have 


Lord John Manners 
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gone through, and of the courage they 
have displayed in Egypt and in other 
countries. I have asked for informa- 
tion at Aldershot and the Curragh, in 
order to see what use is made of the 
present freedom of address. Some hon. 
Gentlemen say that one word would be 
sufficient for the address of the sender, 
and four words for the address of the 
receiver; and if people will not accom- 
modate themselves to that system, then 
so much the worse for them. I do not 
take that view of the matter. What do 
the Committee think is the average 
length of the messages sent from three 
camps, 1,263 in number, during the last 
12 months? The average is 16 words. 
Will anybody tell me that those soldiers, 
who found it necessary to send these 
long addresses, will be able in future to 
condense them to four words? Ido not 
for one single moment believe it to be 
possible. Let us consider what a soldier 
has to do in order to identify himself. 
He has to send not only his own name, 
but the name of the regiment and of the 
company to which he belongs, as well 
as his number. And to whom are these 
telegrams sent? Soldiers’ messages are 
usually sent to relatives in an obscure 
station of life, living probably in tene- 
ment houses, or smali back streets, or 
courts in the large towns of this country 
and in the Metropolis. The address, 
therefore, is necessarily long; and to 
tell a soldier te cut down addresses 
which now average 16 words to four or 
five, or to require him to pay for it, is 
not, I contend, a proper ard legitimate 
mode of reforming the existing system 
of telegraphic communication. Ido en- 
treat the Committee to reflect very seri- 
ously before they inflict so onerous a 
duty upon these people. In the same 
manner the messages sent to soldiers by 
their relatives require a large amount of 
description in order to identify them, 
and the claims of that class cught not to 
be overlooked. It is very difficult to 
cut down addresses with any degree of 
safety, and if any hon. Member doubts 
that let him try to do so with his own 
telegrams. There are many hon. Mem- 
bers who have had considerable expe- 
rience in sending telegrams, and I would 
ask them, with their superior education 
and status, with the knowledge pos- 
sessed of that status by the Telegraph 
Department, how they could reasonably 
cut down the address, as a general rule, 
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upon every telegram they send to five 
words? I trust hon. Members will not 
vote for the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite until they have tried 
this experiment, both in regard to send- 
ing and receiving. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman complains of the cost of this 
system of free addresses, which has been 
in operation for 16 years. Who else 
complains? Does anybody complain? 
I have heard no complaint by anyone 
outside the Department, though, no 
doubt, the officers of the Department 
think that the addresses are unneces- 
sarily long, and that they impose un- 
necessary trouble and expense upon the 
Department. But I say that no com- 
plaint whatever as to addresses has 
come from the public outside, and the 
right hon. Gentleman bases his argu- 
ment upon that. That being so, the 
question comes to this—is the Depart- 
ment created for the public, or the public 
for the Department? The right hon. 
Gentleman has referred to the foreign 
system, basing his arguments on the 
allegation that a charge for addresses 
prevails in nearly all foreign countries. 
It is said that foreign countries are 
a-head of us; but, as Englishmen, there 
are other things in which we are much 
a-head of foreign countries, and I claim 
that in giving free addresses we are 
a-head of, and not behind, foreign coun- 
tries.. Does any hon. Gentleman who 
has had experience of sending telegrams 
when abroad think that the method of 
charging for addresses is more conve- 
nient? My opinion, I confess, is to the 
contrary, and I regard it as a retrograde 
and a reactionary movement. How would 
the question of the addresses affect the 
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Albert Villas ? 54. Then there are 
42 Albert Places; 34 Albert Roads ; 
34 Albert Cottages ; 38 Avenue Roads ; 
60 Cambridge Terraces; 75 Charles 
Streets; 59 Church Streets—showing 
the great hold of the Established Church; 
60 Cross Streets; 52 Elizabeth Places ; 
49 George Streets; 87 High Streets; 
44 Hope Cottages; 64 John Streets ; 43 
King Streets; 58 Park Places; 65 Park 
Terraces; 70 Park Villas; 79 Prospect 
Places; 89 Rose Cottages; 60 Victoria 
Cottages; 66 Victoria Terraces ; 54 Wil- 
liam Streets, and so on throughout a 
very long list. I think I have said 
enough to show the necessity for the 
exercise of very great caution indeed 
before we proceed to abolish free ad- 
dresses, under which I take leave to say 
that the telegraph system has extended 
in the most satisfactory and astonishing 
way, against which I believe there is no 
complaint or protest upon the part of the 
public, and no demand for the abolition 
of so easy, so convenient, and so satis- 
factory a system. There is one further 
consideration which I would entreat the 
Committee to reflect upon. It is this— 
that if we now, on this very specious 
calculation, abolish free addresses, we 
shall never get them back again. On 
the other hand, if the Committee is 
pleased to adopt the alternative scheme 
I suggest, there is nothing which would 
prevent its further application in the 
granting of more words for 6d. than I 
now propose, if more favourable esti- 
mates are hereafter realized than those 
which the admittedly clever officers of 
the Department anticipate. If the san- 
guine views of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow are correct, and if the tele- 





people in many parts of Ireland, of | graph revenue should improve, nothing 
Scotland, and especially in the Princi- | would be easier than to allow five or six 
pality of Wales, where the same sur-! words for 6d. with free addresses, the 
names are largely repeated in certain | maintenance of which would add to the 
districts of the country? It is quite | contentment and satisfaction of the great 
clear that unless there isa full, clear, | mass of the telegraphing community of 
and distinct address you could not dis- | the country. But if you once abolish 
tinguish one Jones, or Williams, or | free addresses you may whistle for them 
Macdonoly, or Daly from another, and | afterwards. I have nothing further to 
great uncertainty would arise in the say. I have felt it only right to express 
delivery of telegrams. Reference has | my views, entertaining, as I do, strong 
been made to the number of streets of opinions on the subject. I will not 
the same name in this Metropolis. Now, detain the Committee further; but I 
that is a very important consideration. | will ask them to vote for the mainte- 
I have had a Return drawn up of the | nance of the system of free addresses, in 
number of streets of the same name in | order to concede a 6d. telegram even if 
the Metropolis, and how many Albert | there be a complaint in the first instance 
Terraces are there? 61. How many /|that we give only a few words in the 
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body of the telegram. There is very 
great elasticity in my scheme, because 
you can add words for every halfpenny ; 
and, at any rate, it would work well 
until the anticipations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow are fully and completely 
realized. I beg to move the Amendment 
of which I have given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 24, to leave out sub-section 
(1), in order to insert the words—‘‘(1.) The 
charges for the transmission of written tele- 
grams throughout the United Kingdom shall 
uniformly, and without regard to distance, 
be at arate not exceeding sixpence for the first 
three words of each telegram, or for each tele- 
gram of less than three words, and not exceeding 
one halfpenny for each additional word ; 

**(2.) The names and addresses of the senders 
and receivers of written telegrams shall not be 
counted as part of the words for which payment 
shall be required,’’—(Zord John Manners, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
proposed to be /eft out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The course 
pursued by the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord John Manners) with reference to 
the Bill now before the House has been 
entirely satisfactory to me, and I have 
to thank him for the consideration he 
has shown both to the Bill and to my- 
self. Holding, as the noble Lord does, 
so strong an opinion on the subject of 
free addresses, and objecting so strongly 
to the abolition of them, it was not to 
be expected that he would adopt the 
Bill tn foto. I think, therefore, that the 
noble Lord has taken an extremely wise 
course in leaving the conduct of the Bill 
in my hands, and in proposing an alter- 
native tariff to the scheme which is con- 
tained in the Bill. The noble Lord has 
admitted that my financial propositions 
are sound and fair. The Committee 
will recollect that on introducing the 
Bill I stated that in the very critical 
state of the finances of the telegraphic 
services, in my opinion, and in that of 
the Treasury, it was not possible to incur 
a greater loss than was proposed by the 
Bill, and which is estimated at £180,000. 
The noble Lord is now in a responsible 
position. He is responsible for the 
finances of the Department, and subject 
to the control of the Treasury ; he finds 
himself under precisely the same rigid 
limits with regard to finance which I 
did. He has admitted that I was cor- 


Lord John Manners 
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rect in my estimate, and he feels him- 
self unable to propose to the Committee 
any alternative plan which would im- 
pose upon the Department a greater 
burden than I propose. Therefore, the 
two alternative plans, so far as the De- 
partment is concerned, are identical ; 
and all the Committee has to consider 
is, whether the alternative of the noble 
Lord, or the scheme contained in the 


Bill, will be most convenient for the ° 


public. The noble Lord will, perhaps, 
excuse me for saying that the speech he 
has delivered to-night must have been 
prepared for delivery upon the second 
reading of the Bill. While objecting to 
the abolition of free addresses, the noble 
Lord has abstained from saying much 
in favour of his own proposal, and he 
has not quoted a single authority in 
support of it. I should like to know if 
any one of the persons he has quoted, 
either lady superintendent, physicians, 
or private traders, have really had under 
consideration the alternative scheme of 
the noble Lord? Can he produce a 
single authority, either in his own De- 
partment or outside of it, who will say 
that the alternative proposed by him 
is a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culty ? I venture to maintain that there 
is not in the Department itself, through- 
out the whole telegraphic service, a 
single individual who will say that the 
proposal made by the noble Lord is 
satisfactory, or who will deny that it 
would lead to great dissatisfaction on 
the part of the public, and give rise 
to new agitation. I shall not follow 
the noble Lord in the precise line he 
has taken. What I propose to do 
is to compare the two alternatives 
before the Committee, which are ad- 
mitted to have the same financial re- 
sults. It will then be for the Committee 
to consider which is the better one. The 
noble Lord proposes to retain free ad- 
dresses, and to charge 6d. for three 
words. My proposal is to give 12 words 
for 6d., abolishing free addresses, and 
rising by ld. for every additional two 
words; but I am quite prepared to 
accept the suggestion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow (Dr. Came- 
ron), and substitute 4d. per word. 
Therefore, from 6d. upwards, the tariff 
of the two schemes would be practically 
the same. The only question is, what 
it is to be given for 6d.—three words, 
with a free address, or 12 words with- 
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out. The calculation I received from 
the permanent officers of the Depart- 
ment was that, if free addresses were 
abolished, five words, on the average, 
would be required for the address, and 
seven would remain for the contents 
of the message. Therefore, my seven 
words would compare favourably with 
the three words of the noble Lord. 
The noble Lord meets this by saying 
that the number of words required for a 
free address is altogether unknown. 
That I deny; I have had an inves- 
tigation made of a large number of tele- 
grams, which show that the addresses 
could be reduced, if necessary, to five 
words or four, and even to three; but 
that the average would be five words. 
That, of course, is subject to the con- 
cession made to the hon. Member for 
Glasgow, that figures up to five in num- 
ber should be counted as one word, and 
that the name of the sender need not be 
transmitted. I repeat again, that the 
result of a very long investigation of 
telegrams showed conclusively that the 
average in future would be tive words, 
and not 11, as is now the case. The 
Committee can hardly be aware of the 
great waste which now takes place in 
telegraphing addresses, and the large 
number of unnecessary words used in 
addresses. This waste cripples the 
energies of the Staff of the Department, 
causes delay in the transmission of tele- 
grams, and entails a large cost on the 
Department. I should like to give the 
Committee two or three illustrations of 
the waste of words used in telegrams. 
I called upon the officer of the Depart- 
ment to give me some examples of 
wasted and superfluous addresses. He 
produced three cases. The first was that 
of a milliner at Dover who used 32 
words in describing her address. The 
next was that of a noble Earl who had 
gained some advantage upon a Bill in 
Parliament, and in telegraphing the 
result of his success to a Justice of the 
Peace in a distant county he used 46 
words in describing his own address and 
that of his friend. The third instance 
was from a person who ought to have 
known better; in point of fact, it was 
the late Postmaster General—myself. I 
had telegraphed from the House of Com- 
mons to the head of the Telegraph De- 
partment, informing him that this Bill 
would not come on, and I used 11 
words for the two addresses, It was 
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pointed out to me that three would have 
been amply sufficient, and probably if 
I had had to pay for the addresses I 
should have saved eight of them, or 
otherwise 4d., and should have con- 
fined myself to the three alone that 
were necessary. I would undertake to 
say that, having gon ~ ough a con- 
siderable number of te.2g.ams, there is 
not one of them which does not contain 
waste and superfluous verbiage in the 
shape of addresses. I have, therefore, 
come to the conclusion that it is abso- 
lutely necessary, in the interest of the 
senders of telegrams themselves, to im- 
pose some limit in order to prevent the 
transmission of superfluous and unne- 
cessary words, and I think that the only 
way of doing this is to give the senders 
of telegrams an interest in curtailing 
their addresses. According to the view 
of the Department, the average num- 
ber of unnecessary words used in tele- 
grams is six. If, in future, there are 
six unnecessary words in every tele- 
gram, and if they are multiplied by 
30,000,000, the number of telegrams 
which it is expected will be despatched 
annually when this Bill becomes law, 
they would amount to 23 per cent of all 
the words sent over the wires by the 
Post Office. It follows, then, that if 23 
percentofthe words telegraphed through 
the Post Office are useless and unneces- 
sary, thevery lowest estimate I can make 
of the cost of telegraphing these use- 
less and unnecessary words is £250,000 
a-year. Is it not worth while to make 
some effort, even at the sacrifice of con- 
venience to some classes of the commu- 
nity, for the purpose of saving so large 
a sumas £250,000 annually, which would 
otherwise be paid, not by the Depart- 
ment, as the noble Lord appears to think, 
but by the senders of telegrams ? Thatis 
the real proposition before us. The noble 
Lord proposes, in his alternative scheme, 
to give freeaddressesand three words for 
6d. Why does the noble Lord limit 
himself to three words? It is on ac- 
count of the great cost of the superfluous 
words sent in the addresses. He is 
necessarily limited to three words of 
the text, because he does not like to in- 
terfere with free addresses. If the 
noble Lord couldreduce these superfluous 
words and add them to the text and 
message, he would be able to give more 
words for 6d. Three words in the text 
are insufficient for almost any message, 
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and I have cometo the conclusion that not 
one message in 40 would be sent for 6d. 
under the noble Lord’s tariff. Inasmuch 
as there would be the same inducement 
under the noble Lord’s tariff as there 
would be under mine to cut down the 
words in the text as much as possible, I 
have come to the conclusion that under 
the noble Lord’s tariff the senders of 
telegrams would have to pay in every 
case for four additional words. The 
transmission of those four additional 
words, if multiplied by 30,000,000, 
would cost £260,000, which almost 
exactly meets the cost of telegraphing 
superfluous words in the addresses. 
Therefore, I believe my contention is 
right, that the charge of £260,000 
a-year caused by telegraphing super- 
fluous and unnecessary words, in the 
shape of addresses, will fall on the 
senders of telegrams, who will have to 
pay for it by telegraphing four addi- 
tional words. Allow me to make a 
comparison between the two tariffs. 
Under the noble Lord’s tariff, accord- 
ing to the best calculation I have 
been able to make, certainly not one 
telegram in 40 would be sent for 6d. 
The average cost to the sender of tele- 
grams, in consequence of the necessity 
of sending four extra words in the text, 
would be 2d. Therefore, every tele- 
gram sent under the noble Lord’s tariff 
would cost 2d. more than the average 
telegram sent under mine. Under my 
tariff it is caleulated that 40 per cent of 
the telegrams would be sent for 6d. ; 
whereas under the tariff of the noble 
Lord only one telegram in 40 would be 
sent for 6d. This is not an assump- 
tion, but is founded on a careful inves- 
tigation of a large number of telegrams. 
The Committee will recollect that when 
I introduced the Bill I met the argu- 
ment that the tariff was likely to fall 
hardly upon the working classes by the 
statement that I had obtained as many 
telegrams as I could which had been 
sent by working men. It was rather 
difficult to collect them ; but I succeeded 
in collecting about 157 telegrams sent 
by working men. I had them examined 
and compressed within reasonable limits, 
and it was found that by compressing 
them, not in a very scientific manner as 
the noble Lord appears to think, but 
in a reasonable manner, 71 of those 
telegrams could be sent for 6d., and that 
the average charge for each of the 157 
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telegrams would be 7}d. I have lately 
applied tothesame telegrams, compressed 
in the way I have described, the noble 
Lord’s tariff, and the result was that not 
71, but only four could be sent for 6d., 
and that the average charge on the 
whole of the 157 telegrams would be 
14d. more than under the tariff of this 
Bill. I wish, then, to ask the noble 
Lord when he pleads the cause of the 
working man, which of the two tariffs 
the working man would prefer? Would 
he prefer the one under which only 
four out of 157 could be sent for 6d., or 
the tariff under which 71 out of 157 
could be sent for 6d.? I should like to 
take the opinion of the working men 
themselves as to which of the two tariffs 
on the whole they would think the best. 
I venture to say that the tariff of 
the noble Lord in this respect is not 
to be compared with mine. It ap- 
pears to me, therefore, that the tariff 
introduced by the noble Lord can be in 
no sense called a 6d. telegram. The 
telegrams that would be sent under it 
for 6d. are so few in number that, prac- 
tically, it cannot be called a 6d. telegram ; 
but although there would be a large 
number over 6d. under the tariff of the 
Bill, still the number sent for 6¢. would 
be very considerable, and therefore would 
be a great boon to people who make use 
of the telegraphs. The noble Lord has 
quoted various classes of people who 
object to the tariff of the Bill, and 
amongst others he has mentioned a very 
important firm from the town which [ 
have the honour to represent—-Messrs. 
Sutton, of Reading. No doubt, Messrs. 
Sutton have written to the newspapers 
objecting to the tariff I have proposed ; 
but I have reason to believe that if the 
whole of their telegrams could be ex- 
amined at the Post Office, I should be 
able to give a complete answer to the 
statements which have been made. I 
asked for permission to peruse their 
telegrams for that purpose, promising 
not to make use of the contents; but 
Messrs. Sutton have not had the fairness 
to allow the examinations to be made. 
I will not trouble the Committee by re- 
ferring to the arguments the noble Lord 
used in reference to the cases of non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers. I 
apprehend that it is not very often that 
a non-commissioned officer or a private 
in the Army makes use of the telegraph 
service at all, nor dol pretend to say 
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that there may not, in some cases, be an 
inequality in the waste arising from the 
nature of the address; but I would ask 
the House to consider what is the differ- 
ence between the cases mentioned by the 
noble Lord of streets in London where 
it is necessary to give the name of a 
second street in order to define the ad- 
dress accurately. Two words would 
cover all the difference. Even conceding 
an extra two words, and comparing the 
tariff of the noble Lord with my own, I 
believe that mine would be a better one 
for the public than that of the noble 
Lord. After all, there is bound to bea 
certain inequality in the addresses. A 
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are occasionally employed in that way, 
for the purpose of saving money in 
the body of the message itself. To 
some extent, I am told, that is already 
done, and the permanent officers of the 
Department have every reason to believe 
that the practice would extend. I am 
quite sure that the Department has in- 
formed the noble Lord that considerable 
danger will arise if the tariff he pro- 
poses be adopted. Putting all things 
together and taking a broad view of the 
ease, I will conclude by summing up 
what I consider to be the superior ad- 
vantages of my scheme over that of the 
noble Lord. By the noble Lord’s tariff 


very large number of addresses would | only three words are conceded ; secondly, 
require only three words; others would | every sender of a telegram would be re- 


require four ; but the average, I believe, 
would be five. And with this average 
there cannot be a question that the tariff 
of the Bill would be much more favour- 
able by comparison than that of the 
noble Lord. Let me point out to the 
Committee, assuming I am right in 
regard to the average number of words 
contained in the address, what the dif- 
ference is between the tariff of the noble 
Lord and my own. In all cases where 
the addresses are under nine words the 
sender of a telegram would be better off 
under my tariff than under that of the 
noble Lord. By the noble Lord’s 
scheme a message of 15 words would 
cost 1s.; whereas under my tariff, as- 
suming the average number of words in 
the address to be five, 19 words in the 
text of the message would only cost 1s. 
Therefore, on all these points my tariff 
compares favourably with that of the 
noble Lord, and from whatever point of 
view the Committee look at the ques- 
tion I think they will come to the 
conclusion that the tariff of the noble 
is an unsatisfactory one, and that the 
tariff proposed in the Bill is afar bett-r 
one for the public. I will not detain 
the Committee any longer upon this 
question ; but there is one other point I 
wish to call attention to if the noble 
Lord will give me his attention. It 
is a point to which I know the officers 
of the Department attach very great im- 
portance; and it is that, if only three 
words are conceded in the text, there 
is very great danger that the senders 
of messages will use part of the address 
as a code. I have heard from a mer- 
chant of Glasgow that already addresses 





quired to pay for four extra words as 
compared with the tariff in the Bill; 
thirdly, the average charge for each 
message would be from 14d. to 2d. more 
than under the Bill ; and, lastly, no less 
than £250,000a-year would be expended 
by the senders of telegrams in useless 
addresses. That sum of £250,000 would 
have to be paid by the public in conse- 
quence of the limited number of words 
allowed in the text. On the other hand, 
the tariff I have introduced in the Bill 
is a very simple one, and the Depart- 
ment would be saved the cost of tele- 
graphing 23 per cent of useless words 
and addresses. 

Me. GRAY said, that however much 
the country and the Committee had to 
congratulate themselves on other ac- 
counts on the change of Government, 
he thought it would be unfortunate if 
the scheme of the Government were 
carried out in its entirety. The 
granting of free addresses was not for 
the purpose of restricting the service of 
the public, but for increasing it. He 
infinitely preferred the plan of the late 
to that of the present Postmaster Gene- 
ral. The Committee were called upon to 
decide upon the proposition of the late 
Government, which the noble Lord op- 
posed when it was introduced, on the 
ground that it did not give the people 
sufficient facilities, and yet the scheme 
now proposed by the noble Lord himself 
would give them less. Between the two 
propositions the Committee were called 
upon to decide whether they ought to 
have the number of words proposed by 
the late Postmaster General without 
free addresses, or the limited number of 
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words proposed by the noble Lord with | it were found that the Government were 
free addresses. His (Mr. Gray’s) opi- | carrying on a Press system at an un- 
nion was that they should have the num! remunerative rate, Parliament might be 
ber of words given by the late Post-| asked to revise the tariff. He therefore 
master General, together with the free | asked the noble Lord to tell the Com- 
addresses proposed by the noble Lord | mittee whether that was the fact or not. 
when he was untrammelled by the cares | The officials of the Department alleged 
of Office. He was inclined to think that, | that the Department was now under a 
if the Department were more carefully heavy loss arising from the transmission 
managed, a message of 12 words and | of Press messages. The reason why he 
free addresses might be given for 6d. | alluded to that point was not that he 
without incurring any loss at all to the | had any strong desire to see the charge 
Revenue. He thought he was in a posi- | for Press messages increased, but to 
tion to give an instance, for the con- | point out that if the old Telegraph Com- 
sideration of the Committee, to show | panies found it remunerative to send 
how expensively the entire Department | Press messages at the rate of 2d. for 100 
was worked. When the telegraphs were | words, the Committee ought to be told 
taken over by the State in 1870, an| why the Government were unable to do 
arrangement was in existence with re- | | the same without incurring an enormous 
gard to Press messages. The old Tele- ‘loss. If it were really the fact, it was 
graph Companies were in the habit of | quite evident that the cost of the service 
supplying the Press with news at a cer-| under Government management had 
tain rate. The Telegraph Companies | been enormously increased. If theprofit 
collected the news themselves and trans- | which the Telegraph Companies were 
mitted it to the newspapers at a fixed | able to make had been converted into a 
annual sum, which was estimated to cost, | loss of £200,000 a-year to the Govern- 
upon a number of words transmitted, | ment, it was only fair and reasonable to 
about 4d. or 44d. per 100 words. After} conclude that the Telegraph Service 
a careful investigation, it was decided | under the control of the Post Office was 
that about one-half of that cost was in- | carried on at an extravagant rate. If 
curred in the collection of news, and the | that were so, they had arrived at the 
other half was due to the transmission | real cause why a telegraphic service 
of news. Of course, it was impossible | equal to the Continental service could 
for the Government Department to | not be given to the public of this coun- 
undertake the collection of news; and,|try. What cost 2d. on the Continent 
therefore, when the Government came | cost 4d.inthiscountry. He entertained 
into possession of the wires, they entered | a strong opinion that a service for which 
into an arrangement with the represen- |. ls. was now charged could be carried on 
tatives of the Press of the United King- | | properly for 6d., and he certainly thought 
dom, by which Press messages were to | thatthe present 1s. telegram, with free ad- 
be sent at therate of 2}d. per 100 words. | dresses, might be sent for 6d. if the De- 
He believed the Department asserted | partment were worked as economically 
that the Press service now involved a|as the old Companies performed the 
loss to the country of something like | same service forthe benefit of theirshare- 
£150,000 or £200,000 a-year. As one holders, seeing that the old Companies 
who was connected with and deeply in- | were able to conduct the service and 
terested in tho Press, he failed to see | realize a considerable profit from it. He 
why the Government should subsidize | had no doubt that the proposal of the 
the Press of the United Kingdom to the | ‘noble Lord would be much less advan- 
extent of £200,000 a-year ; and if it were | tageous to the public than that which 
the fact that the Press service cost the | | was at present contained in the Bill. 
country so much money, he did not see | Without intending any disrespect to- 
why the late Postmaster General and the | wards the noble Lord, he could only 
present Postmaster General should have | suppose that it was simply a desire to 
avoided that subject, and not dealt with | be consistent which made the noble Lord 
the question of Press rates. It would | now propose free addresses at the ex- 
have been easy to say that the Press| pense of the message itself. The present 
were receiving from the Government | | proposition was absolutely ludicrous. 
more than they were entitled to; and if} What the public wanted was free ad- 
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dresses and an adequate numberof words 
in the message itself. He trusted that 
before the Committee eeased its labours, 
the question he had put to the Govern- 
ment in reference to Press messages 
would receive elucidation. It was quite 
evident that if a Service which was 
originally carried on at a profit, now 
involved a loss of £200,000 a-year, there 
must be something radically wrong with 
regard to it, and that it must be carried 
on at an extravagant cost. 

Tue CHANCELLORor tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beracn): 
The Government could certainly not 
agree to give, as the hon. Member sug- 
gests, a larger number of words and free 
addresses. I must repeat the words of 
my Predecessor in the Office I have now 
the honour to hold, that we cannot im- 
pose upon the Treasury a larger burden 
than it is now called upon to bear. The 
choice lies between the scheme of the 
late Postmaster General and that of my 
noble Friend, and the Government are 
prepared to carry out whichever of those 
alternative proposals the Committee 
prefer. More than that I cannot say ; 
and I can now only appeal to the Com- 
mittee, considering the hour at which 
we have arrived, to go to a division at 
once. 





Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 62; 
Noes 108: Majority 46.— (Div. List, 
No. 256.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that in 
ae a war of the arrangement which 

ad been entered into, he would now 
move to report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( I/r. 
Shaw Lefevre.) 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL said, 
that after the result of the division he 
did not propose to move avy further 
Amendments. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment, to 
be read the third time 7o-morrow. 


VOL. CCO, [rump sezizs. } 
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CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
[Lords.]—[Brxx 159.] 
(Secretary Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Sir R. Assneton Cross and Mr. Hop- 
woop rising together, Mr. SPEAKER 
called upon the former. 


Tue SECRETARY orSTATEror tae 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. Assue- 
ton Cross): I rise to move, Sir, that 
you do leave the Chair, and I will not 
detain the House more than one or two 
minutes. I simply want to say that this 
Bili deals with questions of a very grave 
character, and though I regret that some 
time has elapsed between its second 
reading and the Motion that you, Sir, 
do leave the Chair, yet, as the right 
hon. Gentleman beside me (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) has stated to 
the House to-day, we shall go on with 
the consideration of the measure from 
day to day until the Committee is closed. 
This is a question which has stirred 
England from one end to the other. 
|**Oh, oh!”} An hon. Member ex- 
presses dissent; but I am bound to re- 
peat the statement which I have already 
made—that there is nothing more sacred 
to the English people, and there is no- 
thing which they are so determined to 
maintain, as the purity of their owa 
households. The feeling has gone 
abroad that the purity of their house- 
holds and the honour of their daughters 
has been and is liable to be violated, 
and they have made up their minds that 
this shall no longer be the case. I do 
not know what reasons the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood) and others who intend to op- 
pose your leaving the Chair can pos- 
sibly bring forward upon this question ; 
but I am surprised that any Amendment 
should have been put upon the Paper 
against the proposal, and they will have 
to answer to the public and to their con- 
stituencies for their action in this case. 
All I, on behalf of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, can say is that, as far as we 
are concerned, we are determined, as far 
as we can within ordinary and proper 
limits, that the purity of the house- 
holds of this country shall be main- 
tained, and that those who wish to vio- 
late them shall be punished. I beg to 
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move, Sir, that you do now leave the 
Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” — (Secretary Sir R. Assheton 
Cross.) 


Mr. HOPWOOD, in rising to move 
the following Amendment :— 

“ That, in view of the fact that there already 
exists much legislation of the kind, little known 
or resorted to, and that besides much of it is of 
a contradictory character partly for the regula- 
tion and partly for the repression of vice, it is 
expedient that further inquiry and more delibe- 
ration be given to the subject before proceeding 
with the said Committee,”’ 
said, that he could not understand why 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment) had interfered with the ordinary 
course, and interposed between the 
House and the Motion of which he (Mr. 
Hopwood) had given Notice, unless it 
were for the indecent purpose—j Jnter- 
ruption, and emphatic erves of ‘‘ Order!” 
and ‘“* Withdraw !’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is not a proper 
expression for the hon.and learned Mem- 
ber to use—— 

Me. HOPWOOD: 
[‘* Order ! ””} 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is out of Order, 
and I hope the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber will withdraw it. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that he had, 
at once, withdrawn the word; and he 
would say, with leave, instead, that it 
was an unbecoming attack on those 
who, like himself, were as much moved 
by a sense of duty as the right hon. 
Gentleman, and who were doing their 
duty to theirconstituencies quite as much 
as the right hon. Gentleman, who, though 
now riding upon a storm created by sen- 
sational statements of a filthy character 
in a public journal, many of them being 
untrue, while others only dealt with 
well-known phases of immorality, com- 
mon to every large city in the world, 
nevertheless had for years acquiesced in 
the state of things he was now so anxious 
to amend. He (Mr. Hopwood) could 
show that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself was one who had resisted on a 
former occasion the raising of the age of 
protection. It was possible that he 
should find himself alone in the course 
which he was following. He should, 
nevertheless, continue in it, because he 
deprecated any change in the law, ex- 
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cept where it was shown and proved to 
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be necessary; and, secondly, it should 
then be discussed calmly, for there were 
dangers to be considered in the Bill 
which were of such a serious nature 
that before the Bill was allowed to come 
into law they should carefully consider 
what its effect was likely to be. If the 
House of Commons was not to keep its 
head clear, and preserve a dispassionate 
coolness in a time of clamour and panic 
like the present, upon what institution 
could the country rely for advice and 
guidance? Whom else could they look 
upon as their saviour? He deprecated 
all talk about the purity of homes and 
the inviolable sanctity of the family as 
inflammatory. He considered he had a 
perfect right to discuss the question; 
and with regard to those, if there were 
any, who doubted whether he took a 
wholesome interest in this subject, he 
would remind them that the very last 
Act passed for the protection of child- 
hood was drafted by him and passed 
through the House by him with very 
little help, indeed, from other hon. Mem- 
bers. As his character seemed now to 
be impugned, he would call evidence in 
support of his statements from that un- 
deniable source, the Statute Book of the 
Realm. He referred to the Act which 
declared that consent on the part of a 
child to participation in filthy practices 
should no longer be a valid defence. 
Those hon. Members who were ready to 
hurry the present Bill through the 
House at all hazards, knew nothing 
about the evils of which they were 
making so much ado, and would have 
taken no steps except for the publica- 
tion of some sensational and inflamma- 
tory stories in a public print which they 
were innocent enough to believe. There 
were full-grown men in the House who 
now, forsooth, were so shocked with 
what they had read and heard that they 
could rest neither by day nor night until 
this Bill was passed; but, for his part, 
he thought it was discreditable to them 
to pretend not to have known that much 
depravity had existed in London in all 
times. Had hon. Members who were 
in such a fume about the passing of this 
measure ever practised before a Judge 
and jury and seen a wretched man in 
peril in consequence of a false accusa- 
tion? Writings of a sensational and 
scandalous nature had been circulated 
abroad, and those who pretended to take 
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the matter up under the plea that their 


own ignorance had been shocked by the 
disclosures contained in them did little 
service to the community by encouraging 
the further publication of such offensive 
stuff. If the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), whom he re- 
gretted not to see in his place, had 
only published one-half of that which 
had appeared in Zhe Pall Mall Ga- 
sette, the ery would have been, ‘ Pro- 
secute him, prosecute him!” When 
they were told that it had been done in 
the service of humanity, he wondered at 
the innocence of those who put it thus. 
It was not the language of truth. It 
was sentimental,inflammatory language, 
written with a spice ‘‘to make it read ”’ 
as attractive as such vile filth could be 
made. The greater part of the publi- 
cation was untrue, and that part of it 
which was true hon. Members already 
knew, and it was hypocrisy for them to 
pretend that they did not know of the 
existence of such crimes in London and 
other cities throughout not only Eng- 
land, but the Universe, before they saw 
it proclaimed under the voucher of the 
Editor of Zhe Pall Mail Gazette. But 
before introducing fresh legislation the 
promoters of the Bill must prove that the 
existing law was not sufficiently strong 
to deal with the matter. The Law of 
Rape would not be improved by the pass- 
ing of this Bill. What they wanted 
was detection of crime, and not a multi- 
plicity of Acts of Parliament which could 
be of no practical service. The laws as 
to rape and the offence of decoying girls 
under 14 were applicable to more than 
nine-tenths of the cases which had been 
brought to the notice of the public. The 
real agitation came to this—a very sen- 
sentional newspaper had taken up the 
cause of morality, and had argued it 
from motives of its own; and a large 
Society in the country, which also traded 
upon the weaknesses of mankind while 
it professed to direct its higher aims 
towards religion, had also taken it up. 
He referred to the Salvation Army, 
which, in this matter, provided that re- 
ligion should be served, combined with 
a good investment of its funds, for the 
purpose of gratifying personal ends. If 
this Bill were carried forward, he wished 
its promoters joy of their success; but 
he was sure that they would live to 
rue it. The House should be careful 


not to relieve women of their indi- 
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vidual responsibility, while paying no 
regard to the dangers from designing 
females to the young of the other 
sex. It had been said publicly by 
a benevolent friend of his, to whom 
society owed a great deal (Mr. 8. Mor- 
ley), that with reference to this matter 
there was one law for the rich and 
one for the poor. Great caution ought 
to be observed before using inflam- 
matory language of that kind. The 
law was perfectly equal both for the 
rich and the poor. It might, perhaps, 
be said that the protection of the Court 
of Chancery could not be taken ad- 
vantage of by the poor man; but he 
(Mr. Hopwood) contended even that 
might be secured by investing some 
£20 to £100 and making a girl a ward 
of Court. It was, therefore, most unjust 
to make use of expressions which would 
work upon the mind of the poor man by 
leading him to believe that there was 
one law for the rich and another for the 
poor. One great evil—one upon which 
he must address a solemn warning to 
the House, as likely to be the result of 
such legislation as this—was the increase 
of the danger of extortion by means of 
false charges. If such a measure became 
law there would practically be no pro- 
tection for youths and the sons of persons 
of position. There were cases in which 
girls were steeped in depravity at the 
ages of 13 to 16 years; and he believed 
that if the Bill were allowed to pass 
there would be great danger of young 
men and even boys being betrayed 
by designing creatures, whose object 
was to levy *‘ black mail.” Such cases 
of extortion had occurred in the past, and 
they abounded, he regretted to say, under 
the present law. It might be said that 
because such cases of extortion abounded 
under the present state of the law, such 
a contingency would be inseparable from 
all law; but he would point out that 
the peculiar danger of such a measure 
was that there was no other law under 
which a party to the act complained of 
was allowed to be a complainant and a 
witness against the other party. Aban- 
doned and profligate fathers and mothers, 
as well as girls themselves, might make 
the provisions of this Bill a means of 
extortion. Then, again, he could not con- 
ceive why protection should be afforded 
to-one party alone; and he asked those 
who heard him whether there was not 
something in the Bill that struck home 
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to them as affecting their own sons, 
which might well make them cautious 
how they passed the Bill? False charges 
were even made under the present law, 
as was shown by the case of the Rev. 
Mr. Hatch, recorded in Zhe Annual 
Register, 1860, which was one of the most 
appalling instances of the depravity to 
which children could fall. This gentle- 
man had two little girls of 11 and eight 
years of age, whose names were Plum- 
mer, consigned to his care to be edu- 
eated. They were taken away after a 
few days by their mother, and a very 
short time afterwards the rev. gentleman 
learned that a most revolting charge 
had been made against him of commit- 
ting indecent assaults upon them. The 
offence was alleged to have been con- 
mitted in the presence of his wife. The 
story was told with such a clever simu- 
lation of artless innocence, that a jury, 
in the Central Criminal Court, convicted 
him, and he was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment on each of two indict- 
ments. His wife was by law, of course, 
precluded from giving evidence in 
the case. Six months afterwards the 
case was further investigated, and the 
eldest of these young girls was con- 
victed of perjury; and after enduring 
for this period all the indignities and 
humiliations consequent upon his con- 
viction, he was pardoned for an offence 
which he never committed. This was a 
striking illustration of the dangers that 
might arise, especially from abandoned 
girls of older years. There was certainly 
a very strong feeling out-of-doors on 
this subject at the present time, and he 
believed that it was a revulsion of feeling 
caused by the administration of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts. Women had 
been so exasperated by that insult to 
womanhood that they would not stop 
short of reprisals. There had been a 
great deal of talk which plainly showed 
how little those who were taking the 
lead in clamouring for the passing of 
this Bill knew of what the present law 
was. He contended that the ordinary 
law contained all that was necessary in 
order to deal with cases of abduction 
and the offence of procuring females up 
to the age of 21 years. By Statute it was 
a crime to procure the defilement of any 
girl under that age, and to decoy a child 
under 14 was also a felony. In the case 
of heiresses there was also a severe 
penalty imposed upon those who, for 
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the purposes of lucre, took them away 
from their guardians. No case had been 
made out for this storm of indignation 
and this loud demand for the amend- 
ment of the law. They had heard a 
great deal of noise made in the country 
concerning alleged revelations made by 
an evening newspaper. He, however, 
desired proof of these sweeping asser- 
tions before he would believe them, and 
he maintained that they ought to be 
subjected to the consideration of a Select 
Committee. They should promise the 
persons who made them a hearing for 
everything they should urge in support 
of their case, and next Session an in- 
quiry ought to be instituted to find out 
whether the statements were true or not. 
The editor of this paper, however, said 
he could not tell the public his authority 
for the statements he had published, 
because he had promised not to tell 
their names; but he (Mr. Hopwood) 
would ask why these statements were 
produced to a so-called Commission of 
Prelates and Cardinals, and yet could not 
be made public? If the seal of secrecy 
was broken for the one, it ought to be 
broken for the other. Why were state- 
ments of this kind, assailing the charac- 
ter of England and Englishmen, allowed 
to go broadcast over the Continent of 
Europe and the United States of Ame- 
rica? Let them have an inquiry into 
them in order to see whether they pos- 
sessed one-tenth part of the foundation 
which was claimed for them. He denied 
that the law of other countries was essen- 
tially different from the law of England. 
After a comparison of portions of the 
French and German law with the exist- 
ing English law framed for the protec- 
tion of minors, he said that in none 
was 14 years exceeded, and in the vast 
majority a younger age was the limit. 
The only thing which he noticed was 
that while upon the Continent they were 
always logical in their legislation, in 
England they were not. He had another 
reflection to make. He had described to 
the House the case of the Rev. Mr. 
Hatch, and he wished now to refer to the 
extraordinary proposition in the name 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) to administer the 
vulgar and commonplace punishment of 
flogging. He said so because it was al- 
ways the remedy to which the rash and 
thoughtless resorted. Well, he would ask 
the House what would they think if, in 
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such a case as that of the Rev. Mr. Hatch, 
he had had, in addition to the many in- 
dignities which he had been compelled to 
suffer innocently, his back torn, gashed, 
and bleeding by the cruel thongs at the 
bidding of some zealous Member of Par- 
liament? Why, it would be a disgrace 
to the House of Commons tv pass the 
elause. All he could say was that he 
hoped it might not be considered an un- 
charitable wish that some of those Gentle- 
men who seriously joined in the support 
of such a provision might some day be 
the objects of a false accusation, and 
might be enabled to know in the hour of 
trial what it was to suffer personal pain 
inflicted by brutal and horrible torture. 
In former years for almost every offence 
the lash had been tried as a means 
of repressing crime ; but he would like 
to ask what had ever been gained by 
flaying the naked backs of unfortunate 

eople ? In connection with this subject 
he felt bound to condemn, in the strongest 
possible language, the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts, which, he maintained, de- 
prived a woman of her liberty, reducing 
her to the position of a mere human 
chattel. In conclusion, he would apo- 
logize to the House for the plainness of 
his language, and the length of time 
which he had occupied in discharging a 
duty, with the gravity and importance 
of whieh he was fully impressed, and 
would now move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
**in view of the fact that there already exists 
much legislation of the kind, little known or 
resorted to, and that besides much of it is of a 
contradictory character partly for the regula- 
tion and partly for the repression of vice, it is 
expedient that further inquiry and more deli- 
beration be given to the subject before proceed- 
ing with the said Committee,” — (Mr. Hopwood,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
propused to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he wus sure that overyone would respect 
the motives that had induced the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Hopwood) to 
express what h» (Sir William Harcourt) 
had no doubt were his sincere convic- 
tions. At the same time, they must feel 
that the desire of the House was to pro- 
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a long and protracted discussion upon 
the Speaker leaving the Chair. A good 
deal of what the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said was a suggestion that this Bill 
was the offspring of a sudden panic due 
to recent occurrences. This was not so. 
This Bill was framed three years ago, 
when there was, and had been for some 
years before, a great and well-founded 
complaint of traffic in girls taking place 
abroad, especially in Belgium. Soon 
after he (Sir William Harcourt) came to 
the Home Office, five years ago, he had 
ordered an inquiry to be made into the 
matter, and the Report of that inquiry, 
which was prepared by Mr. Snagg, be- 
came the foundation for the Committee 
of the House of Lords, and their Report 
in turn became the foundation of this 
Bill, which had been several times in- 
troduced. The Bill had been taken up, 
after due consideration and with the 
conviction that there was a great evil 
which required aremedy. The Bill had 
been carefully considered by the other 
House of Parliament ; it came down to 
the House of Commons after several 
years’ consideration, and the time had 
now come when the House of Commons 
was determined to deal with the ques- 
tion. He thought the sooner they got 
into Committee and considered what 
Amendments ought to be made in the 
Bill, the better it would be for the tho- 
rough discharge of their task, and that 
the more especially as it seemed that the 
House were evidently not in favour of 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member. 

Mr. WARTON said, he, for one, 
whatever time it might take, intended 
to express his opinion on the Bill. He 
considered it a duty and a right to speak 
—a duty, because he felt strongly upon 
the question; and a right, because he 
had been one of the persons who had 
been foully slandered by an evening 
paper, Zhe Pall Mali Gazette. That was 
a newspaper which had lived on sen- 
sation. It had been saved from ruin by 
the ‘‘ Amateur Casual ;”’ it had invented 
the “dog fight;” and now it had in- 
vented this story about the streets of 
London. With reference to the Com- 
mittee which had been appointed to con- 
sider the statements published by that 
newspaper, he begged to enter his pro- 
test against a Committee so constituted. 
It was composed of three ecclesiastics, 
the hon. Member for Hereford, and the 
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hon. Member for Bristol (Mr. Samuel 
Morley), and nearly every one of those 
Gentlemen. with the single exception of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, had been 
distinguished as a fanatic in one shape 
or another, and he protested against 
those Gentlemen constituting themselves 
a Committee on such a serious question 
as this. They had given the go-by to 
the names of individuals ; they had re- 
fused to enter into the accusations 
against the police; and yet they had 


said that, on the whole, the statements 


were substantially true. Noman in his 
senses could doubt that there must be in 
a City like London, with its millions of 
population, some men who were tho- 
roughly depraved in their morals; but 
that vice of this kind wus so prevalent as 
stated was not to be believed for a mo- 
ment. He had said that his (Mr. War- 
ton’s) name had been brought into this 
abominable production. Not only was 
he libelled in Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, but 
even the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Home Secretary (Sir William Har- 
court) did not escape. The object of the 
promoters of the Bill—ill-conditioned 
Democrats and Salvationist sentimen- 
talists—was to set class against class. 
Look at the audacious and reckless men- 
dacity of that abominable newspaper. 
It said that a certain house in St. John’s 
Wood was resorted to by one Prince 
and one Cabinet Minister—that, of 
course, could not refer to the present 
Cabinet, as it was written before the 
Conservatives came into power. He 
strongly complained of the sensational 
articles published by that journal being 
allowed to be sold promiscuously in the 
streets of London, whereby, he ventured 
to say, more demoralization would be 
caused than could possibly be prevented 
in the next 10 years by the legislation 
now under discussion, even if the House 
should consent to adopt it. He also 
commented severely on the attempt 
which was being made in connection 
with that question to sow a bitter feeling 
between different classes of the com- 
munity. With that view, it was scan- 
dalously alleged that the daughters of 
the working men were to be the victims 
and slaves of those above them in rank ; 
for there was nothing more congenia. to 
the ill-conditioned Democrat than to cast 
foul slanders and aspersions on the 
higher orders of society. He reminded 
those who thought they might stop the 
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mischievous agitation now on foot by 
adopting any moderate compromise on 
the question of age, that meeting after 
meeting of fools and fanatics had been 
called to pass cut-and-dried resolutions 
on that subject, got up in a very question- 
able manner, the movers and seconders 
of them not even knowing their own 
minds or understanding in the slightest 
degree the subject with which they were 
dealing. For instance, in one case where 
it was proposed to raise the age of pro- 
tection to 18, a man shouted out that the 
age should be 21, whereupon the meeting 
unanimously came to a vote in favour of 
the latter age. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he would not have troubled the House 
in the matter, were it not that he had 
lately received a large number of anony- 
mous letters, professing to come from 
those who agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld). To the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite the 
late Home Secretary (Sir William Har- 
court) denying that they were asked 
to legislate under the influence of panic, 
he desired to give the most absolute 
contradiction. He wished to know 
why, if the measure was so necessary 
for the preservation of a proper state 
of society, and for the protection of 
women and girls, the late Home Se- 
cretary did not propose it to the House 
at a more reasonable time of the Ses- 
sion, when it could have been pro- 
perly discussed ? Last year they heard 
nothing about it; and this year the Mo- 
tion for the second reading was brought 
on just before the rising of this House 
for the Whitsun Recess. Why was his 
(Mr. Bentinck’s) right hon. Friend the 
present Home Secretary not in his place 
on that occasion? The hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
knew that the Bill was likely to come 
on for second reading, and yet he ran 
away. He (Mr. Bentinck) did not object 
tothe Bill; on the contrary, he was most 
anxious that proper protection should 
be afforded to women and girls, so long 
as extortion by women on the male sex 
was not promoted. But he believed 
that this matter was now brought for- 
ward as an electioneering cry, and 
attempts had been made to use it asa 
means of irritating the humbler classes 
against those above them in cireum- 
stances. The present Home Secretary 
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had allowed the sale of publications 
to go on unchecked which ought to 
have been stopped. The late Home 
Secretary also had been guilty of grave 
official negligence in not bringing the 
Bill on at an earlier period of the 
Session, when it could have received a 
discussion which was at present im- 
possible. But for the publications to 
which reference had been made, he did 
not believe that the House would have 
been so full as it was on the present oc- 
casion. The conduct of the Government 
in allowing abominable newspapers to 
be sold about the streets was a dis- 
grace to civilization—it was a disgrace 
to the Home Secretary. When he (Mr. 
Bentinck) was at a public school, if he 
were found with a copy of such a paper 
as that in his pocket, he would be 
soundly flogged; and when he was at 
the University, he might have been rus- 
ticated for the same offence. He would 
like to read some of the opinions which 
the late Home Secretary gave on the 
subject years ago; but, of course, there 
was no greater master of the political 
morality of public men than the right 
hon. Gentleman. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He 
had no intention of opposing the Mo- 
tion to go into Committee on the Bill; 
but he desired that there should be a 
full discussion of the clauses of the 
measure, unwarped and unprejudiced 
by the reprehensible agitation which 
had been going on out-of-doors, the 
result being that the deliberations of 
the Committee would result in wise and 
beneficent legislation. 

Si FREDERICK MILNER said, 
with reference to the statement of the 
hon. and learned Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Hopwood) that the measure 
had only been proceeded with by Her 
Majesty’s Government in consequence 
of the publications and agitation that 
had taken place, he could undoubtedly 
assert that it was the intention of the 
present Government, as soon as it came 
into Office, to pass this Bill into law. 
He would also remind hon. Members 
that the House of Lords had on three 
different occasions provided forthe better 
protection of the unfortunate children 
of the poor in this country. He was of 
opinion that legislation was necessary to 
deal with the state of crime which had 
been revealed. It was true that the ac- 
counts might have been exaggerated ; 
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necessary for the House to deal with the 
evil. He believed that the law also re- 
quired amendment by the institution of 
a Court of Criminal Appeal and by 
altering the Law of Evidence so as to 
make it competent for married women 
to give evidence against their husbands 
in cases in which they were the accused 
arties. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he would not 
put the House to the trouble of a divi- 
sion. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 
PART I. : 
Protection of Women and Girls. 


Clause 2 (Procuring woman to bea 
common prostitute or to enter a brothel). 

Mr. ELTON said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would approve of the principle of 
the Amendment he was about to move. 
It was as follows :— 

In page 1, after line 9, insert the following 
sub-section :—‘‘(1) Procures, or by persistent 
persuasion or other importunity, or by offer or 
holding out of reward or hope of reward, en- 
deavours to procure any woman or girl not 
being a common prostitute, to have unlawful 
connexion, either within or without the Queen’s 
dominions, with any other person or persons ; 
or. 

The object of the Amendment was two- 
fold, and was intended to punish two 
distinct offences. The first was the offence 
of procuring young persons to have 
illicit connection ; and the second was 
to punish the persistent or aggravated 
attempt to procure persons to have con- 
nection, even although such attempt did 
not result in the commission of the 
offence. He thought that they ought 
to extend the punishment under this 
clause to those persons who were guilty 
of persistently luring and debauching 
the minds of young girls, even although 
the actual act was not carried out. They 
did not wish to punish the mere sugges- 
tion or licentious talk of young people; 
but they wanted to meet the case of 
those professionals who committed the 
offence habitually, and therefore might 
be taken to make it into a profession. 
In fact, the people they wished to attack 
were those whose proper place would be 
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at the cart-tail—the pimps and bawds| Statutes it was unquestionably unlaw- 


they had heard of ofold. Besides those 
there were those professional procurers 
and rascally kidnappers who lurked at 
ports and stations and thievish corners 
of the streets, in order to entrap the 
ill-protected daughters of the working 
classes to houses of ill-fame at home, or 
to send them for evil purposes abroad. 
One of the best results of this Amend- 
ment, he anticipated, would be the re- 
tirement of those sly and quiet pro- 
curesses who kept on the safe side of 
the law. They were always anxious to 
know what the law was, and evidence 
showed that in a way they were law- 
abiding people. They wanted to keep 
on the right side of the line. Now, he 
(Mr. Elton) thought they would catch 
them by making their profession ille- 
gal; for when they found that it was 
illegal they would come to the conclu- 
sion that “discretion was the better 
part of valour,” and retire from their 
business. As to the rest—the sterner 
and more abandoned culprits — they 
might have to be punished once ; but he 
still thought the Amendment would do 
much to put down this public nuisance. 
He would like to know how far these 
things that he was dealing with were 
illegal under the present law, if done 
openly, because he did not desire to in- 
troduce anew species of crime. He be- 
lieved they were illegal at present; but 
he would qualify that opinion by saying 
that it was almost impossible to find any 
punishment that would apply to them. 
Conspiring to obtain people to commit 
illicit intercourse was, undoubtedly, a 
penal offence, so that they might, with 
great difficulty, succeed in catching these 
very unpleasant people when they went 
about in groups, or hunted in couples. If, 
however, these kidnappers went about 
single-handed, it was very difficult to 
catch them. ‘Taking a child away from 
home was an offence also against the 
peace of the Realm, according to a deci- 
sion in the time of Henry VII.; but, | 
probably, the offences were punishable 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts, the juris- 
diction of which was now obsolete and 





was never well-defined. With regard to | 
the expression ‘‘ persistent persuasion,” 
which, no doubt, some hon. Gentlemen | 
would speak about, all he could say was | 
that there was no doubt, from Howell’s | 
case, that although it might not be an | 
offence which was punishable by their | 


My. Elton 


ful, and that was why he had put the 
words into the Amendment. The warm 
and over-excited speech they had heard 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) was exceed- 
ingly interesting; but he (Mr. Elton) 
would point out that they had heard the 
same thing with regard to every amend- 
ment of the Criminal Law for many years 

ast, and, notwithstanding the hon. and 
earned Gentleman’s remarks, he hoped 
the Committee would support his Motion. 
The Amendment which he felt it his duty 
to move was based on the Reports of 
various important Inquiries which had 
sat before any statements on this sub- 
ject were published in Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, after line 9, insert the following 
sub-section :—‘‘(1) Procures, or by persistent 
persuasion or other importunity, or by offer or 
holding out of reward or hope of reward, en- 
deavours to procure any woman or girl, not 
being a common prostitute, to have unlawful 
connexion, either within or without the Queen’s 
dominions, with any other person or persons ; 
or.”’—(Mr. Elton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssHETON Cross) said, the clause was 
one directed against the offence of pro- 
curing. He took it that the object of 
the Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Elton) was to prevent any- 
one procuring or endeavouring to pro- 
cure, under the circumstances he had 
specified, any woman or girl to become 
a common prostitute. He, therefore, 
intended to support the Amendment, 
which sought to prevent a girl taking 
the first step towards an immoral life. 

Srr HENRY JAMES said, he did not 
wish to be considered a critic of the 
Bill or of any Amendment which would 
strengthen it; but he thought the Com- 
mittee would agree with him that they 
must be very careful in what they did. 
The Committee must look at the effect 
of this Amendment. They would ob- 


| serve that there was no limit as to age 


whatever, and that the Amendment was 
so drawn that any person who carried a 
message from a woman to a woman 
might be liable to two years’ imprison- 
ment. Let him put another case in 
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which the Amendment would apply. 
Suppose a man married abroad his 
deceased wife’s sister. Any cohabitation 
between them in this country would be 
an unlawful connection. He had known 
a woman in such a position consult a 
professional man as to whether she 
should remain in the man’s house. The 
advice given was that, under the cir- 
cumstances, she should. It might be 
contended that the person who gave 
such advice would be liable to two 
years’ imprisonment, if this Amend- 
ment became law. Now, there was an 
Amendment standing on the next page, 
in the name of his hon, Friend the 
Member for Hackney (Mr. J. Stuart), 
which. if it could be discussed and 
slightly altered, would get rid of the 
objection he (Sir Henry James) had 
ointed out. The hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. 
. Stuart’s) Amendment was to insert— 
‘*Procures, or endeavours to procure, any 
girl under the age of twenty-one years, not 
being a common prostitute, to have unlawful 
carnal intercourse with any other person, either 
within or without the Queen’s dominions.” 


If they could adopt some such proposi- 
tion, they would avoid the difficulty of 
a definition, which they must have, of 
‘* persistent persuasion or other impor- 
tunity.” 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked what was 
meant by ‘‘endeavours to procure?” 
The law did not know ‘‘an endeavour;” 
but it did know “ an attempt,” and an 
attempt to commit a crime was punish- 
able. If they adopted the word ‘‘at- 
tempt,” the term would be thoroughly 
understood. How were they going to 
define ‘‘endeavour?” He earnestly 
asked the repositories of legal science 
in the House to protect them against 
this sort of legislation. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that this was a 
highly penal clause, and, therefore, the 
Committee should be very careful what 
they did. It appeared to him the clause 
itself, as well as this particular Amend- 
ment, required the most grave consi- 
deration. It was quite clear that the 
Amendment, if not the clause, involved 
the greatest difficulty of judicial con- 
struction. Those who had to deal with 
eases under the clause would have to 
consider what was the meaning of “ pro- 
curing,”’ what was the meaning of ‘‘ per- 
sistent persuasion,” and what was the 
meaning of ‘‘ other importunity,” and 
what was the meaning of “ by offer or 
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holding out of reward or hope of re- 
ward.” There was no doubt there would 
be conflicting opinions as to the mean- 
ing of all these phrases ; and in the case 
of a law of this kind it was most essen- 
tial to avoid conflicting decisions. He 
confessed he disliked the words ‘“ pro- 
cures or endeavours to procure.” The 
clause might be open to the construction 
that the very seduction of a woman led 
her into prostitution. The Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Hackney (Mr. J. Stuart) undoubtedly 
mitigated to some extent the severity of 
the clause, because it confined the opera- 
tion of the clause to cases of women 
under 21 years of age. To apply the 
clause to women of all ages was simply 
ridiculous. But even the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Hackney would require very serious 
attention when it came before the Com- 
mittee. He hoped the present Amend- 
ment would be withdrawn with a view 
tothe consideration of that hon. Member’s 
Amendment, which he (Mr. Gregory) 
considered much preferable to the sub- 
section under notice as it stood. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricwarp Wexsster) said, he thought it 
would be very convenient to discuss the 
Amendments of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for West Somer- 
set (Mr. Elton) and of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Hackney (Mr. J. 
Stuart) together. He would like to 
remind the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the late Attorney General 
(Sir Henry James) and the Committee 
generally of what the object of both 
these Amendments was. The object was 
to prevent any attempts to get a woman 
or girl to have unlawful connection with 
any other person. The Amendments 
were aimed at the horrible and ghastly 
trade of procuring, and had nothing 
to do with any vice between man and 
woman. That being so, let them con- 
sider for a moment whether the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the late 
Attorney General was right in the view 
he took of the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for West Somerset 
(Mr. Elton). He (the Attorney General) 
ventured to think the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was not right in the 
view he took. The hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. J. Stuart) proposed the 
adoption of the words ‘‘ procures or en- 
deavours to procure.” There was no 
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limit to the endeavouring to procure. 
[Sir Hexry James: Twenty-one years 
of age.| He quite admitted the ques- 
tion of age was one the Committee 
should consider; but he was, for the 
moment, dealing with the governing 
words ‘‘ procures or endeavours to pro- 
eure.’ He wished to keep that point 
distinct from the question of age. It was 
said, and, no doubt, said very truly, that 
there might be some such case as the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
late Attorney General put—a case of a 
man marrying his deceased wife’s sister, 
and some sort of persuasion being used. 
That, however, was a very uncommon 
case. It was not-an exceptional case 
for a man to marry his deceased wife’s 
sister; but it was very exceptional for 
there to be persistent persuasion or im- 
portunity of some other person to get 
the man and woman to marry. He did 
not say that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman might not be right in using 
the case as an argument for limiting the 
age to which the clause should apply ; 
but he did not think it was a case to be 
used as an argument in dealing with 
the other parts of the clause—namely, 
‘“* persistent persuasion or other impor- 
tunity.”” The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) had 
complained of the elasticity of the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for West Somer- 
set. He had said the words of the 
Amendment would necessitate legal con- 
struction ; of course they would, and 
with regard to their meaning there might 
be differences of opinion. ‘Ihe elasticity 
of the Amendment was just what was 
wanted. It must be a question of fact, 
it must be a question for the jury under 
the direction of the Judge; but he 
thought it was desirable to adopt ‘some 
words which would make it clear to the 
tribunal that what was intended to be 
aimed at was the persistent endeavour to 
get a woman or girl to have illicit con- 
nection with some man. He, therefore, 
asked whether it would not be prudent 
to insert in the clause some such words 
as the hon. and learned Member for 
West Somerset suggested ? In any case, 
he hoped the spirit of the Amendment 
would be adopted, so that the clause 
might really point at the evil they 
desired to cope with. He had no parti- 
cular view on the question of age; that 
was a question which had better be 
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raised by those who had more experi- 
ence on the subject than he himself 
had. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT aid, 
there seemed to be little or no differ- 
ence in the Committee as to the object 
of this Amendment—namely, that it 
was to prevent the trade of procuring. 
But he confessed it was rather dangerous 
to go into details as to the method of 
procuring, as they would do if they 
adopted the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Elton), 
It appeared to him (Sir William Har- 
court) that the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. J. Stuart) raised the question in 
what might be called the neatest form, 
though he agreed with the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Hopwood) that 
they should say ‘‘ attempts” instead of 
**endeavours.”’ The clause would then 
read—‘ Procures or attempts to pro- 
eure any girl, not being a common pro- 
stitute ;’’ and then he should like to put 
in the words which had been suggested 
by an hon. Gentleman opposite, ‘‘ or of 
known immoral character,’’ for the clause . 
was clearly not meant to apply toa 
woman who had been in the keeping of 
one man and then passed into the keep- 
ing of another man. He thought that 
if they took the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Hackney as a basis, and 
altered it in the way he had suggested, 
they would come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he en- 
tirely sympathized with the view taken 
by the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral (Sir Richard Webster), as to the 
meaning of the clause. As the hon. 
and learned Gentleman stated, the object 
of the clause was to strike a blow at the 
trade of the procurer or procuress. He 
believed the whole of the Committee 
were agreed as to that object; but it 
appeared to him that this clause, while 
having that very laudable and desirable 
object, really lost that object in one 
point of view and went far beyond it in 
another point of view. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for West 
Somerset (Mr. Elton) ought to havé 
moved his Amendment on Clause 3. 
Clause 2 was directed at a different class 
of offences, and Clause 2 was that clause 
which dealt with the trade of procuring. 
If they adopted this Amendment on this 
clause, the effect of Clause 3 would be 
weakened. That, however, was a mere 
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objection of form, and one which could 


easily be got over. But he should like 
to ask the hon. and learned Member for 
West Somerset what he meant by “ any 
other person or persons?” Did he 
mean avy person or persons other than 
the procurer ; or, did he mean any other 
person or persons other than the girl or 
woman? [Mr. Exron: Other than 
the procurer.}] Then that would lead 
to a remarkable state of things. A man 
might seduce a girl and yet not be liable 
to punishment; but if he assisted a 
friend to seduce the girl, and persuaded 
the girl to submit herself to his friend’s 
desire, he would be liable to two years’ 
imprisonment. It seemed to him that 
in the desire of the Committee, in which 
he absolutely and entirely shared, to put 
down the trade of the procurer, there 
was a danger of introducing into the 
Bill the most illogical and absurd 
anomalies. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricwarp WEBSTER) said, it was ex- 
pressly intended that this Amendment 
should not deal with the offence of 
seduction ; that offence was dealt with in 
another part of the Bill. This Amend- 
ment was only intended to deal with 
procuring for other people. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he wished 
to point out to the Mover of the 
Amendment (Mr. Elton) that the word 
“procures”? covered the words “ by 
persistent persuasion or other impor- 
tunity, or by offer or holding out of 
reward or hope of reward.”’ These words, 
therefore, werequite unnecessary. ‘‘Pro- 
cures or attempts to procure,”’ would, no 
doubt, be better, and would meet the 
whole case. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to direct the attention of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General (Sir 
Richard Webster) to a point which 
appeared to have escaped consideration. 
The Amendment, as well as the Bill 
itself, referred to offences which were to 
be committed within or without the 
Queen’s Dominions. He would like to 
ask whether, in case a foreigner who 
‘procured a foreigner in a foreigu country 
without the intervention of a British 
subject came to this country, he would 
be chargeable with misdemeanour? This 
Bill was very carelessly drawn; he did 
not suppose that a more carelessly drawn 
Bill was ever presented to a Committee 
for consideration. He had heard that 
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one of the causes was that the Bill was 
interfered with by the Bishops in the 
other House. Now, if it were the fact 
that a foreigner, procuring a woman or 
girl abroad, would be liable, on coming 
to this country, to be imprisoned for 
two years with hard labour, he (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) could foresee that 
there might be intervention by Foreign 
Governments, and that a great deal of 
inconvenience might result. He would 
be glad if the Law Officers of the Crown 
would afford the Committee some ex- 
planation upon this point, and consent 
to introduce words which would relieve 
any ambiguity on the subject. Having 
said so much on the question, he wished 
to ask his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General whether he would in- 
troduce here a limitation as to age, as 
suggested by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Taunton 
(Sir Henry James) and by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Sussex 
(Mr. Gregory), because, if he did not, 
there would be a vast amount of 
difficulty ? 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he trusted that, after the opinions which 
had been expressed, there would be no 
difficulty in settling this sub-section. 
He appealed to the hon. and learned 
Member for West Somerset (Mr. Elton) 
to adopt the words suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt), and 
which were perfectly clear. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wenster) said, there was a 
reason for adhering to the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
West Somerset (Mr. Elton). He quite 
agreed that ‘‘attempts” would be a 
better word than ‘‘ endeavours ;”’ but it 
seemed to those who supported the 
Amendment that they ought to indicate 
the class of attempts they desired to 
make an offence. He should also be will- 
ing to adopt 21 years asthe limit of age, 
and also the words ‘‘or of immoral 
character.” 

Mr. WARTON said, it was perfectly 
clear, from the little discussion they had 
had, that there was great difference of 
opinion on this point amongst the emi- 
nent lawyers of the House. Some were 
in favour of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. J. Stuart), 
and others in favour of the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
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West Somerset (Mr. Elton); opinion 
seemed to sway backwards between the 
two Amendments. He was astonished 
the hon. and learned Member for West 
Somerset had adopted the word “en- 
deavours,”’ because the word was not 
known to the English law. He was 
still more astonished that it should be 
sma to —y the words “or of 

nown immoral character.” The word 
“known” might be taken in the sense 
of being known to the person who com- 
mitted the offence, and the criminal 
might therefore escape. Although he 
objected strongly to the Bill, he thought 
it was his duty, when the clauses came 
up for consideration, to make them as 

erfect for their object as possible. Some 
7 Members seemed to be under the 
impression that the words ‘“ by per- 
sistent persuasion or other importunity ” 
made the sub-section more vigorous. 
He was inclined to think that they were 
words of limitation. [The Arrornry 
Genera (Sir Richard Webster) : No. } 
He was sory to differ from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman ; but he had com- 
ge the Amendment with that of the 

on. Member for Hackney, and he was 
inclined to think that though the words 
looked grand, they were words of limi- 
tation, tending to weaken instead of 
to strengthen the clause. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueron Cross) said, he hoped the 
Committee would not waste time by 
proposing verbal Amendments to the 
Amendment before the Committee. He 
would propose toleave out ‘‘endeavours” 
and insert “‘ attempt,”’ and also to insert 
after the words ‘‘ woman or girl’”’ the 
words ‘‘ under twenty-one years of age.” 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had been 
struck with the observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt), which had been 
corroborated by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton), with 
regard to the inconvenience of putting 
the clause into the Bill. It was only too 
probable that these words would give 
rise to much discussion between Judges 
and juries. He would, therefore, pro- 
pose to amend the Amendment by leav- 
ing out all the words from “ by per- 
sistent persuasion’ down to “ reward.” 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

To leave out the words “ by persistent per- 
suasion or other importunity, or Ly offer or 
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holding out of reward or hope of reward, en- 
deavours,”’ in order to insert the word “ at- 
tempts.’’—(Mr. Courtney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the said proposed Amendment.”’ 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he had listened to the observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross), and he thought 
that the Committee ought to adopt 
the Amendment of the sub-section 
which he had proposed to move. Al- 
though he (Sir William Harcourt) 
had pointed out an objection to the 
words of the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Elton), he thought if they were to 
go on with the Bill they ought not to 
continue to propose verbal Amendments 
like this to that Amendment. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
wished to point out that this was not a 
question of verbally amending the sub- 
section ; it was a question of very sub- 
stantial importance. It was a question 
of the expediency of narrowing the 
operation of the Bill, which would be 
the effect of allowing these ill-advised 
words to remain within the Amendment. 
The effect of these words, which were 
new to lawyers, had been pointed out— 
namely, that they would cause difficulty 
of interpretation. He did not believe 
in the filthy fables of Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette ; but he and his hon. Friends 
desired, if the Bill was to operate at all, 
that it should operate on all the forms 
of vice which could be interfered with. 
Hon. Members would observe that it 
was proposed to repeal the 49th sec- 
tion of 24 & 25 Vict. c. 100. He 
did not believe that the procuration of 
young girls was done in the way indi- 
cated by the Amendment—that was 
to say, by habitual importunity upon 
them. Probably, the most usual way 
was when a young girl was met at a 
railway station by a woman who told her 
that she—the woman—kept a lodging 
house ; and the girl by mere false pre- 
tences found herself in some place of 
vicious resort. If the Committee adopted 
the clause and did not strike out the 
words relating to the 49th section of 
24 & 25 Viet., they would leave that 
offence unprovided tor. The Act provided 
that—‘‘ Whosoever shall by means of 
false pretences, &c., &c., shall be guilty of 
misdemeanour.” He agreed with the 
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right hon. Gentleman the late Home 
Secretary (Sir William Harcourt) that 
this clause would be most effective, if 
it contained the words “‘ procured or at- 
tempts to procure;’’ and inasmuch as 
no one objected to those words, he hoped 
the Committee would agree that this was 
not a matter of triviality, but of im- 
portance. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


RicnarD Wepsster) said, Her Majesty 


Government were willing to take the |: 


larger view of the question, and strike 
out the words proposed tu be omitted 
by the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney). 

Mr. STANSFELD said, there would 
be some difficulty in using the word 
‘‘ endeavours” instead of ‘ attempts.” 
The hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Elton) could not, he believed, use the 
word ‘ endeavours,’? because it was 
not in the Bill. 

Sm FARRER HERSCHELL said, 
he wished to point out that the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. 
Clarke) was mistaken in supposing that 
the Bill left the offence of using false 
pretences undealt with. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘attempt’ 
be there inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to add, after the 
word ‘‘ girl,” the words ‘‘ under twenty- 
one years of age.”—( Sir Henry James.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he objected to 
the word ‘ girl.” 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
in that case, the only thing to be done 
would be to put in the word ‘‘ female ” 
instead. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he objected 
to the word “female.” It was much 
better to keep to the old phraseology, 
and let the word “ girl’’ remain. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that the 
clause, as amended, was not free from 
ambiguity. It might be questioned whe- 
ther the restriction of the age referred 
to ‘woman ”’ or to “‘ girl” only. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
added accordingly. 


Said proposed Amendment further 
amended by inserting, after the word 
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“ prostitute,” the words “ or of immoral 
character.”’ 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Amendment, as amended, 
stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. WARTON said, the words “‘im- 
moral character” only tended to weaken 
the clause, and he should move to sub- 
stitute the words “known immoral 
character.” 


Amendment proposed to said pro- 
posed Amendment, after the word 
‘“‘of,” to insert ‘‘ known.” —(Jr. War- 
ton.) 


Amendment negatived. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Amendment, as amended, stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr.CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to know whether the words 
‘‘unlawful connection” were to stand 
part of the sub-section? They were of 
doubtful meaning, and the act had been 
described differently under various Acts 
of Parliament. He suggested that the 
expression used in the Amendment 
should be made to agree either with the 
Bill or with previous Acts of Parlia- 
ment. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WesstTer) said, he had no ob- 
jection ; but the two expressions seemed 
to him to be the same in effect. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, they 
did not, in that part of the House, hear 
all that was said on the Treasury Bench. 
He had understood the Home Secretary 
to move the words ‘‘or of known im- 
moral character.” He was at a loss to 
see how they could adopt those words 
in the Act. Who could say that a per- 
son was a known immoral character? 
Some modification of the phrase ought, 
in his opinion, to be made; and he 
hoped his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General, who took so much 
interest in the Bill, would give his at- 
tention to the point before the Report 
stage came on. The expression might 
be popular, but it was not legal. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK, in 
moving, as an Amendment, in page 1, 
line 10, leave out “‘ procures or,” said, 
before the Committee of which he had 
the honour of being a Member, and 
which sat to take into consideration the 
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Contagious Diseases Acts, three wit- 
nesses were introduced to prove that 
there was no definition of the term 
**common prostitute.”” Those witnesses 
were men of great learning; and the 
Committee were told, over and over 
again, that the term ‘common prosti- 
tute’ was not to be found in any Act of 
Parliament that they had been able to 
discover. One witness said that a com- 
mon prostitute was a woman who was 
known to go about the streets, earning 
money in a certain way. Under the 
circumstances, he would do everything 
to prevent procuration ; but unless they 
knew what common prostitution was, it 
seemed to him they were introducing 
into the Act what was absolute non- 
sense. How could a person procure 
anyone, whether woman or girl, to 
do these separate acts— it would be 
necessary to follow her about, day after 
day, inducing her to follow this avoca- 
tion? He would point out the great 
carelessness which had been exhibited 
by the framers of the Act in leaving it 
undecided what a prostitute was; and 
he would ask whether it was not possible 
settle this matter for good and all, so 
that when the discussion progressed, 
they might know what a prostitute was? 
It was not his intention to divide the 
Committee, although he looked on this 
part of the Bill as pure nonsense. Was 
it the intention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary to define 
what was a common prostitute ? 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
10, to leave out ‘‘ procures or.” —(J/r. 
Cavendish Bentinck.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
wished to know what was the Question 
before the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The Question be- 
fore the Committee is to omit Sub-sec- 
tion 1 of Clause 2—or all but the three 
first words. It is to omit, after the 
word ‘‘ endeavours,’’ in line 10, all the 
words down to the word “to,” in line 
13. The Question, however, has been 
put in such a way as to enable the hon. 
Member to move his Amendment. 

Carrain PRICE said, it would save 
a great deal of time if they were to 
leave out this sub-section altogether. 
It was already punishable for anyone to 
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procure a woman to have unlawful con- 
nection ; they went further, and said it 
was unlawful for a woman to be a com- 
mon prostitute. Surely what had been 
already done included this sub - sec- 
tion. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
had an Amendment of no insignificance 
to propose to this clause, which would 
come in after line 12; and he wished to 
have the ruling of the Chairman whe- 
ther, if the present Amendment were 
put, his Amendment would be excluded 
from consideration ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have said that 
I will so put the Question as to enable 
the hon. Member to propose his Amend- 
ment. His competence to move the 
Amendment depends upon the manner 
in which the Question is put. It is 
proposed to leave out all the words after 
the word “endeavours,” in line 10, to 
the word ‘‘to,” inline 13. The Ques- 
tion is, that the words ‘“‘ procures or” 
stand part of the Clause. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he had a right to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government whether it was their inten- 
tion to define the term ‘‘ common pros- 
titute,”” and in common courtesy he was 
entitled to a reply. [Cries of “ Di- 
vide!”] Hon. Gentlemen would per- 
haps allow him to ask a question. He 
had pointed out why the term, as it at 
present stood, was objectionable. Un- 
less something was done in the directiou 
he had indicated, the magistrates before 
whom these people might be brought 
would have a difficulty in deciding who 
was a common prostitute and who was 
not. He asked the Government to settle 
the point for ever in the Bill. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wepsster): No words are 
needed to define the term ‘‘common 
prostitute.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, there was 
an Amendment on the Paper to insert, 
in line 10, after the word “ girl,” the 
words “under the age of twenty-one 
years.” He presumed the Government 
accepted it ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Whose name is 
it in? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: In that of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck). I would, however, 
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move it myself if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman does not. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 10, after the word “girl,” to insert 
the words ‘‘ under the age of twenty-one 
years.” —( Dr. Labouchere.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he hoped these words would not be in- 
serted. The object of the clause was to 
prevent a trade in prostitution within or 
without the Queen’s Dominions. The 
clause, therefore, ought to be universal, 
applying to females over as well as under 
the age of 21 years. He hoped no indi- 
eation would be shown in the clause of 
a desire to restrict its operation. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, these words 
had been inserted in the sub-section pre- 
viously dealing with the trade in prosti- 
tution. This was just the same thing. 
[‘*No, no!” ] Well, that was his opi- 
nion, and it was open to hon. Members 
to go to a division on the matter. The 
object of the Bill was to protect young 
girls—all the outery had been for that, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary knew perfectly well; and to 
say that they would punish any person 
who procured or endeavoured to procure 
a woman of 30, 40, 50, or goodness 
knew what age, to become either within 
or without the Queen’s Dominions} a 
common prostitute, appeared to him to 
be perfectly absurd. He must press the 
Amendment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 2; 
Noes 223: Majority 221.—(Div. List, 
No. 257.)} 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
another Amendment to move to the sub- 
section, and whether or not the Commit- 
tee would agree to it he did not know. 
The object of the following sub-section 
was to punish anyone who procured 

“Or endeavoured to procure a woman or 
girl to leave the United Kingdom, or to leave 
her usual place of abode in the United King- 
dom, with intent that she might become an in- 
mate of a brothel either within or without the 
Queen’s dominions.’’ 


The object of his Amendments—and one 
was consequential on the other—was to 
provide for the punishment of any per- 
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to be a common prostitute without the 
Queen’s Dominions, but confining the 
punishment in regard to sueh procura- 
tion within the Queen’s Dominions to cases 
where the girl was under the age of 21. 
The reason he wished to draw the distinc- 
tion was that, in English brothels, it was 
obvious that women above 21 would be 
able to get out if they desired, and un- 
less they were imprisoned, in which 
case the Common Law would deal with 
the persons detaining them. Abroad, 
as they were aware, it often happened 
that women were not able to get out, 
however much they might have passed 
the age of 21. The residence of girls 
and women in foreign brothels was 
something very like imprisonment. These 
unfortunate women did not know what 
was about to happen to them when they 
went into foreign brothels. It was very 
proper to give this protection to women 
and girls who might be taken abroad 
and put into foreign brothels; but he 
could not think it was necessary to 
give it in the case of girls in English 
brothels. He begged to move the 
omission of the words “either within 
or.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 11, to leave out “‘ either within or.”’ 
—(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Gentleman’s object was to 
make a distinction between ihe opera- 
tion of the clause in cases ovcurring 
within Her Majesty’s Dominions, and 
cases occurring without those Dominions. 
The hon. Gentleman wished to limit the 
operation of the clause in cases occur- 
ring within Her Majesty’s Dominions to 
procuration affecting girls of under 21 
years of age. Well, the Committee had 
already decided the point against the 
hon. Member, having refused to limit 
the action of the clause in cases occur- 
ring within the Queen’s Dominions to 
girls under the age of 21. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The right hon. 
Gentleman is quite correct. I under- 
stood we had reached the Amendment 
on the next page. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Gentleman withdraw the Amendment ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he 
had given Notice of an Amendment to 
make the sub-section apply to cases of 
procuring a woman or girl to have ‘‘ un- 
lawful connexion with any particular 
man or generally ;”’ but he did not now 
propose to move it, as the cases could be 
met by words in the Home Secretary’s 
clauses. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that, 
in accordance with a Notice he had 
placed on the Paper, he wished to move 
the insertion of the following sub- 
section :— 

**(2.) While carrying on an otherwise lawful 
business, knowingly facilitates, in premises of 
which he is the occupier, an immoral connexion 
between such women as reside there, and are in 
his employ, and male visitors to them, or.” 


This Amendment was intended to deal 
with an entirely new kind of offence— 
an offence which, he believed, was not 
already provided against by the existing 
law. Upon that, of course, he might be 
ill-informed ; and if that should be the 
case, he was entirely prepared to be set 
right. He might say that if there had 
been any Act of Parliament which was 
intended to extend — quite apart from 
the present excitement on the subject, 
and quite apart from any real or re- 
puted revelations which had been made 
—or increase the penalty of the law 
against offenders who were, generally, 
covered by this Bill, such as were in- 
dicated by his clause, he should not 
have brought forward this proposal. 
He had it on very credible authority 
that houses of the kind referred to in 
his Amendment really existed ; houses 
in which, downstairs, businesses of a 
lawful and legitimate kind were car- 
ried on, such as milliners, drapers, 
and fancy dealers, and the windows 
of which displayed a variety of goods, 
whilst the upstairs rooms were let to 
single occupants, those occupants being 
informed or instructed, or having it 
hinted to them, that they had private 
use of the apartment with a private key, 
and that, under the circumstances, they 
could admit their male friends or whom 
they pleased, without any questions 
being asked. He was informed that this 
kind of practice was carried on very ex- 
tensively; and if that were so, it seemed 
to him that it ought to be met by the 
strongest action of the law. It was the 
worst kind of brothel life he could con- 


ceive. If, on the other hand, the report | 
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was untrue, he admitted that the clause 
was mere brutum fulmen. He heard the 
other day—a friend of his had told him 
—([Laughter.|—he saw the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary laugh- 
ing; he was afraid the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not fully aware of the depth 
of the depravity of human nature, not- 
withstanding his experience in the Home 
Office, which was a great place for be- 
coming familiar with it—but, as he was 
saying, a friend of his, a Member of the 
House of Commons, had told him that 
a short time ago one of his constituents 
had related this circumstance to him. 
A relation of his—a niece or cousin— 
[ Laughter. |—he did not see any ground 
for laughter here—the incident seemed 
to him a very tragic one. This niece or 
cousin answered an advertisement in a 
newspaper, under which she was in- 
vited to become a milliner at the wages 
of the house—a house engaged in sup- 
plying people of station and not persons 
of a humble class with clothing. She 
came to the establishment, having been 
apprenticed to the millinery business. 
She inquired what the wages would be, 
and was told “‘so much.” She replied 
that she could not live on the sum 
named, whereupon the person address- 
ing her said—‘‘ You do not understand 
the business ; you will have a room to 
yourself; no one will ask questions as 
to when you come in or when you go 
out.” He ventured to say that this in- 
cident was true. It was told to him by 
a gentleman who had easily detected 
what this arrangement was—who saw 
at once the meaning of the statement 
‘and no questions will be asked.” It 
was a temptation, perhaps worse than a 
temptation, that was involved, and, that 
being the case, the house in question 
was the worst kind of brothel that could 
be conceived. If such a state of things 
did exist, it was the duty of the Com- 
mittee, and of everybody who wished to 
protect young persons from the risk of 
being debauched by fraud or violence, 
to accept some such proposal as that 
contained in his clause. He did not 
mean to say that he had framed the 
clause in such legal language that no 
right hon. or hon. Gentleman on either 
side of the House could find fault with 
it. He knew little about that, and 
eared little or nothing about it; but the 
Amendment appeared to him an aver- 
ment of what was necessary to protect 
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young people under or over the age of 
21, and he was bound to say that it 
ought to be taken seriously. If these 
words were objected to, the subject 
ought to be dealt with as those hon. 
Gentlemen learned in the law knew how 
to deal with it. He was only concerned 
in the vindication of what appeared to 
him to be a great principle—namely, 
the prevention of what he believed to 
be a very great wrong. He knew that 
clauses of this kind were constantly 
said to be unworkable; but he con- 
tended that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment, particularly of the Law Officers 
of the Crown, in case the Committee 
decided to accept the principle, to dis- 
cover for them the words in which the 
Amendment could be framed. With 
these words, and stating that he did 
really believe that in this new sub- 
section he had fixed upon a genuine 
grievance, a wrong and a mischief which 
ought to be remedied, he put the Amend- 
ment in the hands of the Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, after line 12, to.insert the words— 
“(2.) While a ag on an otherwise lawful 
business, knowingly facilitates, in premises of 
which he is the occupier, an immoral connexion 
between such women as reside there, and are in 
his employ, and male visitors to them, or.”— 
(Mr. Thorold Rogers.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he must oppose the Amendment, be- 
cause he thought it was not desirable 
that they should encumber this Bill by 
endeavouring to deal with every con- 
ceivable case. He did not think it was 
impossible at all that such a case as his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Thorold Rogers) had 
suggested might occur; but there were 
many hundreds of other cases which 
might occur, and by which illicit con- 
nection might be brought about. Now, 
it appeared to him that such a place as 
that described by the hon. Member was 
either a brothel or it was not; and if it 
was a place where women prostituted 
themselves as part of the business, it 
would come under the Bill. It was not 
desirable that they should endeavour to 
meet every case. 

Mr. PICTON said, he hoped the 
Committee would reflect before they re- 
jected this Amendment. A situation 
was offered to a young woman in an ap- 
parently respectable house of business. 
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She was offered a low salary, and then 
she was induced to prostitute herself, in 
order to increase her earnings. That 
was a very wrong and wicked state of 
things. The offer of the situation was 
used to induce young women to go to 
places of this sort in order to debduch 
them. He would certainly vote for the 
Amendment. 

Sirk FARRER HERSCHELL said, 
the case which had been mentioned by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Leicester 
would come under the sub-section which 
they had already passed. In the case 
of a man inducing a young woman to 
accept a situation in order that she 
might have illicit connection, that would 
come under the Ist sub-section. He 
did not quite see what cases would be 
met by this sort of provision which it 
was proposed to insert in the Bill. Ifa 
man did not procure, then there was no 
necessity for dealing with him ; and, if 
he did, they had hit him already. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
would not withdraw his Amendment. 
He would certainly take a division 
upon it. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 52; 
Noes 152: Majority 100.—(Div. List, 
No. 258.) 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK, in 
moving, as an Amendment, in page 1, 
line 13, after ‘ girl,” insert ‘ under the 
age of twenty-one years,’’ said, that on 
the Question of the Speaker leaving 
the Chair on the Bill he had endea- 
voured to express to the House his 
strong desire to do everything that could 
be done to protect women and children 
from crimes of this sort; but, at the 
same time, he expressed his fear that 
many of the provisions of the Bill might 
lead to extortion, and interfere with the 
public safety. He knew of no portion 
of the Bill which was more calculated 
to do that than this sub-section. His 
Amendment was aimed at that fact, and 
it proposed to limit the misdemeanour 
of inducing women to live in ill-con- 
ducted houses to the case of girls under 
21 years of age. The hon. and learned 
Member for Colchester (Mr. Willis) had 
illustrated his point very well the other 
day when he put the case of a man bring- 
ing a lady of 35 years of age to London 
from the country, and staying at one of 
those houses where there was a good deal 
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of freedom. Under the clause as it stood, 
that man would be guilty of misde- 
meanour. It appeared to him that, un- 
less some Amendment was effected, men 
might be induced to go with women into 
houses of ill-fame, and then a threat 
might be made that, if they did not pay 
a sum of money, a criminal prosecution 
would be instituted against them under 
this clause. He wished to point out 
also that, at the present time, there was 
no precise definition in the Bill of the 
word ‘‘ brothel.”” Unless that term was 
defined, and unless the clause was limited 
as he had suggested, it would open the 
door to unlimited extortion upon the 
youth of thiscountry. It often occurred 
that the youth of this country was lured 
into these sort of plaees; and now a 
threat would be held out that, unless acer- 
tain amount of money was paid, acharge 
of misdemeanour might be brought. 
He would like the hon. and learned 
Attorney General to tell the Committee 
what was ‘“‘a brothel within the Queen’s 
Dominions.” They knew that in France 
and Italy all the houses of this sort 
were licensed by the authorities, and 
no one could come into them with- 
out the knowledge of the authorities. 
What he wan to know was whe- 
ther this term abroad was to be ac- 
cepted according to the foreign definition, 
or according to an English definition, 
whatever that might be? He wanted to 
know what sort of a house they had in 
view? If they took the foreign accepta- 
tion, then there would not be much harm 
done; but if they were going to deal 
with houses like that referred to by the 
hon. and learned Member for Colchester 
(Mr. Willis), then it becameavery serious 
matter. [‘ Divide!”] Did hon. Mem- 
bers wish to stifle this question? They 
wanted to stifle it because they could not 
answer it; and they were afraid of 
meeting any responsibility. He had 
been a Member of that House for a 
great many years, and he had always 
taken an independent course, and he was 
going to continue to take an indepen- 
dent course to the end of his chapter. 
He was doing his duty to his consti- 
tuents, and he was not to be put down 
by this clamour. He wished to place 
these points very calmly before hon. 
Members, and there was no doubt that, 
if this Amendment were accepted, it 
would meet the case he had set forth. 
What he wished to show was, that this 
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clause, as it stood, would render liable 
many in this country and also abroad to 
extortion; and unless the term “‘ brothel” 
was very clearly defined, therefore, great 
ambiguity would arise and consequent 
danger. While on this subject he wished 
to point out to the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
line 17, which would hardly make sense, 
The whole sub-section was governed by 
theword “‘person ;” and unlesssome defi- 
nition were put in, and the person 
happened to be a woman and a yes 
curess, she would escape unpunished. 
He thought he had shown that, unless 
the clause was very much changed, it 
would lead to very great extortion 
against Her Majesty’s subjects. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 13, after “ girl,” insert “ under 
the age of twenty-one.” —(Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricwarp WexssteR) said, there could be 
no doubt that the word “‘ brothel ’’ had 
a meaning according to the English 
law. There was no difference between 
“brothel” and ‘‘bawdy house,” and 
the term occurred in many legal docu- 
ments. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCOK 
asked if the sub-section applied to 
foreigners? The effect of the clause 
could only be shown by reductio ad ab- 
surdum. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General had said that the meaning of 
the word ‘‘ brothel” was understood in 
law—that was to say, as it was understood 
in England. But that was no definition 
at all. As the clause stood, it would 
mean that if a foreigner induced another 
foreigner to enter a house abroad which 
in England was called a brothel, the 
foreigner who induced the other to enter 
the house was to be punished if he or 
she came to England. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wensster) said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) appeared to forget that the 
question had been twice answered. The 
words “Either within or without the 
Queen’s Dominions” referred to the 
place where the brothel might be. 


Question put, and negatived. 
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Mr. AOKERS said, he had not pro- 
posed to move the Amendment he was 
about to submit to the Committee, in re- 
lation to the first sub-section, because 
it would not be applicable; with regard 
to a person contemplated by that part of 
the clause who had become a prostitute 
there could be no such reservation as 
that proposed by the Amendment he 
was about to move to sub-section 2. 
With regard to that, he thought the 
Amendment most important, and he 
trusted that it would be inserted. He re- 
served to himself the right of raising the 
question with regard to the Amendment 
which had been agreed to of the hon. 
and learned Member for West Somer- 
setshire (Mr. Elton), if it should be 
shown by the discussion which followed 
that the words he proposed to introduce 
into this sub-section were applicable to 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 13, after “‘ girl,” insert “ other 
than a common prostitute, or person of known 
immoral character.’’—(Mr. Ackers.) 

Question proposed ‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would point out that the object of 
the clause was not only to prevent 
women being induced to become prosti- 
tutes, but to prevent the trade in prosti- 
tution being carried on as between this 
country and foreign countries. The cha- 
racter of the woman ought, therefore, to 
make no difference. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he was not 
surprised that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Home Secretary (Sir 
William Harcourt) wanted to get rid 
of this traffic, and he (Mr. Hopwood) 
would point out that this sub-section 
was one of the most laudable parts of 
the Bill. But, as had been suggested, 
if aman removed a woman already a 
common prostitute from one house to 
another, even for the sake of continuing 
her calling, but possibly as an act of 
charity, according to the clause he might 
come within the law, because he did 
so within the Queen’s Dominions. If 
his right hon. Friend wanted merely to 
interfere with the traffic in question, the 
meaning of the clause would be clear 
enough; but with regard to England, 
he (Mr. Hopwood) thought some sen- 
sible Amendment was required in ac- 
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cordance with the view expressed in the 
previous sub-section. 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) said, that the Go- 
vernment were prepared to accept an 
Amendment which the hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport was about to 
move, to add the words “for this purpose 
of prostitution.” He was surprised that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, who was 
a lawyer, did not see that the words ‘‘ with 
intent, &c.’’ governed the case he had 
suggested. If they were going to deal 
with this particular evil he did not think 
they ought in any way to limit the 
operation of the clause by the insertion 
of such words as the hon. Member for 
West Gloucestershire (Mr. Ackers) had 
proposed. He submitted that the Com- 
mittee should not agree to that Amend- 
ment. 

An hon. Memper said, that the ob- 
ject of the Bill was to protect women 
and girls, and not, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir William Harcourt) 
had said, to prevent the transfer of 
women from one place to another. 

Mx. T. C. THOMPSON said, there 
were many women who, having been 
common prostitutes, were induced by 
clergymen and other philanthropic per- 
sons to enter reformatories. It was 
known that immediately they left those 
reformatories they were exposed to the 
attempts of those with whom they had 
formerly been associated to get them to 
return to their former courses. He (Mr. 
T. C. Thompson) said there was no class 
of women around whom the protection 
of the Bill ought to be thrown more than 
the class he had referred to. He asked 
the Committee to protect them by saying 
that those who sought to get them to re- 
turn to their former mode of life should 
be punished under the clause. 

Carrain PRICE said, he would put 
the case of a woman or girl moved from 
one place in London toanother out of cha- 
rity, in which case he would point out 
that the person who induced her to go 
would be liable as the clause stood at 
present. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it appeared to 
him that if. this sub-section was allowed 
to remain without qualification they 
would be placed in an awkward position. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Devon- 
port (Captain, Price) had put the case 
of a woman removed from one place in 
London to another, perhaps from mo- 
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tives of charity. This was not a case of 
deception ; it was not a case of inducing 
a woman or girl to enter a brothel for 
the first time ; yet it was an offence if the 
clause remained unaltered. It was the 
case of a person being taken from one 
brothel to another by solicitation, which 
was intended to be met; yet he would 
ask if any one would suppose that the 
offence would be punished in the manner 
provided for in the Bill ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WexssTER) said, he proposed to 
alter the language so as to make the 
matter clear. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he hoped 
these words would not be applied to 
women when removed to foreign places. 
The horrible character of compulsory 
detention in a foreign brothel was as 
much worse than that in the case of an 
ordinary brothel, as prostitution was 
than ordinary life. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he did 
not think that the proposal of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General would 
meet the point raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. J. Stuart). He 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman, that 
it was desirable to protect females in the 
circumstances mentioned. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: We have not 
come to that yet. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he 
thought he was in Order. The Question 
before the Committee was, that the 
words proposed by the hon. Member 
for West Gloucestershire (Mr. Ackers) 
be inserted, and he had understood the 
hon. and learned Attorney General to 
propose to leave out certain words and 
substitute others later on. He was en- 
deavouring to show—— 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member can show that when he 
comes to the part of the Bill proposed 
to be altered by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, with 
great submission, he thought that the 
Chairman had not heard what he had 
to say. He was endeavouring to show 
why the Committee ought not, in his opi- 
nion, to accept the words proposed by 
the hon. Member for West Gloucester- 
shire. He did not agree with the con- 
struction placed upon the clause, that it 
would apply to taking away a woman 
from one brothel to another. The words 
“with intent that she may become,an 
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inmate of a brothel” implied for the 
purpose of prostitution for the first time; 
and he did not think they were open to 
the construction placed upon them, and 
for which the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for West Gloucestershire was 
supposed to provide a cure. 

r. ACKERS said, he wished to 
make a practical suggestion with regard 
to this matter. He did not feel able to 
accept, as he understood it, the proposal 
of the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral; because he gathered that it would 
limit the application of the clause to 
cases where the removal was from a 
place that was not a brothel to a place 
that wasa brothel. So far as the effect 
abroad was concerned, he was quite 
willing to withdraw his Amendment; 
but he hoped it would be accepted in 
respect of England, and that it would be 
accepted in full, because he did not think 
it was a crime, although it was immoral, 
for one inmate of a brothel to say to 
another—‘‘ You had better leave here 
and go to another place.” Therefore, 
he hoped the hon. and learned Attorney 
General would be able to accept his 
Amendment so far as it applied to Eng- 
land, in which case he would be happy 
to withdraw it, and leave the wording 
of it to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, he would point 
out, with reference to the question raised 
by the hon. Member, that the wording 
of the clause was— 

“ Procures or attempts to procure any woman 
or girl to leave the United Kingdom or to leave 
her usual place of abode in the United King- 
dom.” 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought the proposed Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
was a right one. The only objection of 
any force to it was that the clause ought 
not to apply to the case of a woman going 
from one brothel to another. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY rose to Order. 
He said that the Chairman had properly 
called him (Mr. Horace Davey) to Order 
when he proposed to discuss the words 
which the hon. and learned Attorney 
General said he would leave out. He 
presumed that the ruling which applied 
to one Member of the House would apply 
to another. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir William Harcourt) is 
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not in Order in discussing the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General. 

Mr. ACKERS said, he would leave 
the matter entirely in the hands of the 


_ hon. and learned Gentleman. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, they 


must break up the sub-section into two, 
and put in the first part— 

“* Procures or attempts to procure any woman 
or girl to leave the United Kingdom with the 
intent that she may become an inmate of a 
brothel either within or without the Queen’s 
dominions,” 


and in the second part— 

** Procures or attempts to procure any woman 
or girl to leave the United Kingdom, or to leave 
her usual place of abode in the United King- 
dom, such place not being a brothel, with intent 
that she may enter a brothel either within or 
without the Queen’s dominions, whether or not 
he informs the woman or girl of such intent.” 


Otherwise they would not deal with the 
two separate cases of a girl, whatever 
her character, being kidnapped or en- 
ticed away, and a girl leaving her resi- 
dence in one brothel for another brothel. 
The Amendment ought not to be put in 
its present form, otherwise it would pre- 
vent their giving effect to what ap- 
peared to be in the mind of the Com- 
mittee. 

Carrain PRICE submitted that the 
point the hon. Member (Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley) wished to impress on the Com- 
mittee had been dealt with in the pre- 
vious part of the sub-section— 

* Procures or attempts to procure any woman 
or girl to become, either within or without the 
Queen’s dominions, a common prostitute.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessTeER) said, he thought the 
following words would meet the diffi- 
culty :— 

“ Procures or attempts to procure any woman 
or girl to leave the United Kingdom with intent 
that she may become an inmate of a brothel 
without the Queen's dominions, or procures or 
attempts to procure any woman or girl td leave 
the United Kingdom with intent that she may 
become an inmate of a brothel either within or 
without the Queen's dominions,” &c. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought those words were quite un- 
necessary, and that the case would be 
properly put by the insertion of these 
words— 


“ Procures or endeavours to procure any 
woman or girl to leave the United Kingdom, or 
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intent that she may become an inmate of a brothel 
either within or without the Queen’s domi- 
nions,” &c. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, he 
would suggest to the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill that he should 
prepare a clause embodying the wish of 
the Committee and bring it up on Report. ~ 
The only difficulty seemed to be as toa 
verbal Amendment, and it was hopeless 
to arrive at a settlement when such a 
difficulty existed, and Amendments were 
suggested from all sides. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, they might 
insert after “place of abode.in the 
United Kingdom” the words ‘such 
place not being a brothel,” and then 
they could decide before the Report 
what other Amendments were neces- 
sary. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 15, after the words “‘ United 
Kingdom,”’ to insert the words “ such place not 
being a brothel.”—(Sseretary Sir R. Assheton 
Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, they must take 
into consideration the case of a girl who 
was residing in her own private apart- 
ments, though just as much a prostitute 
as a girl in a brothel, and who might be 
induced by some familiar friend to give 
up her apartments for the purpose of 
living in a brothel. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assnetron Cross): We will consider 
the matter before the Report. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he should have 
thought the best course would have been 
to have agreed to report Progress, so 
that the matter could have received the 
attention of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General during the 
night, and they could have started with 
a comprehensive proposal to-morrow. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he 
thought the Committee ought not to 
pass the Amendment. He felt certain, 
from what the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General had said just 
now, when he endeavoured to show how 
the clause would run, that, on careful 
consideration, he would see that the 
mere insertion of the words would not 
carry out his intention. As he (Mr. 
Horace Davey) understood the matter, 
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two totally separate things were aimed 
at. One was to prevent the enticing of 
women or girls, whether of good or bad 
character—and, for his own part, he was 
desirous of protecting even women of 
bad character—to foreign brothels. The 
other thing it was desired to prevent 
was women or girls, who were not at 
present, at any rate, common prosti- 
tutes, from being enticed into becoming 
inmates of brothels. The Committee 
would at once see that there were two 
totally distinct things which it was 
sought to prevent. He was sure that 
if they endeavoured to prevent these 
two things by one common form of 
words, they would only get into error. 
He was sorry to have intervened just as 
the Chairman had been about to put the 
Question. His only desire was to see 
the wish of the Committee carried out; 
and he was sure the insertion of the 
words, after “ United Kingdom,” “such 
place not being a brothel,” would not 
carry it out. 

Str FARRER HERSCHELL said, 
it would be a pity to report Progress on 
this question. No doubt the matter re- 
quired consideration; but he did not 
think there should be much difficulty in 
arriving at a settlement. He thought 
the proposal made did carry out the 
intention of the Committee, as the two 
things would be most distinctly dealt 
with in the sub-section. 

*“Procures or endeavours to procure any 
woman or girl to leave the United Kingdom 

. with intent that she may become an in- 
mate of a brothel either within or without the 
Queen’s dominions,”’ 
assuredly covered the case of a girl 
enticed from this country into a foreign 
brothel ; and the words 

“To leave her usual place of abcde in the 
United Kingdom with intent that she may 
become an inmate of a brothel ”’ 


quite as certainly covered the other 
case—namely, that of enticing a woman 
to enter a brothel. The insertion of 
the words ‘‘such place not being a 
brothel ” would, no doubt, meet a great 
many of the objections which had 
been mentioned. There was the case 
the hon. and learned. Gentleman the 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) 
had put, and whether or not that should 


be dealt with was a matter for considera- | 


tion. The best course would be to in- 
sert the words which would carry out 
the general views of the Committee. 


Mr. Horace Davey 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster) said, he 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Christchurch (Mr, 
Horace Davey) that a little alteration 
was required in the Amendment. What 
was required seemed to him the addi- 
tion of very simple words in line 10. In 
the case of procuring a woman or girl 
to leave the United Kingdom, he did 
not think the words “‘ either within or 
without the United Kingdom ”’ should 
be used, and he would propose on Re- 
port to bring the clause up in an 
amended form. It might be well to 
say— 

“Procures or endeavours to procure any 
woman or girl to leave the United Kingdom 
with intent that she may become an inmate of 
a brothel without the Queen’s dominions, 
whether or not he informs the girl of such 
intent.” 


Then, in another sub-section— 

“Procures or attempts to procure any 
woman or girl to leave her usual place of abode 
in the United Kingdom, such place not being 
a brothel, with intent that she may become an 
inmate of a brothel either within or without 
the Queen’s dominions, whether or not the 
woman or girl be informed of such intent.” 

Question put, and agreed to; words in- 
serted accordingly. 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he wished, as 
an Amendment, to move to leave out 
the words “‘ an inmate,” in line 15, and 
insert ‘“‘a resident for the purposes of 
prostitution,” so that the sub-section 
might read— 

“Procures or attempts to procure any 

woman or girl to leave the United Kingdom, 
or to leave her usual place of abode in the 
United Kingdom, such place not being a 
brothel, with intent that she may become a re- 
sident for the purposes of prostitution of a 
brothel, either within or without the United 
Kingdom,”’ &c. 
If the Government would rather have 
the word ‘‘inmate,’”’ he would withdraw 
his Amendment; but he thought the 
words he proposed were better. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 15, leave out “an inmate,” 
and insert “a resident for the purposes of 
prostitution.” —(Mr. Hopwood.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, it 


seemed to him clear that what the Com- 
mittee wished to do was to punish a 
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person for inducing a woman or girl to 
regularly take up her abode in a brothel 
for purposes of prostitution. A person 
might take a woman or girl to a brothel 
for one night, and that would technically 
render her ‘‘an inmate’’ under the sec- 
tion; but it was not meant to bring a 
person so acting under the penalties of 
the clause. To say that a person taking 
a woman or girl to a brothel for pur- 
poses of prostitution sheild be liable to 
two years’ imprisonmen< seemed to him 
altogether ridiculous. The clause would 
apply not only to the procurer or pro- 
curess, but to the man who went to a 
brothel temporarily, as he might go to 
an hotel. 

Cartan PRICE said, he would point 
out that the clause would also apply to 
a person living in a brothel who engaged 
a female housemaid or cook. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he should like 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General to explain what legal 
construction he put on the word “ in- 
mate ’”’ as opposed to “ resident.” 

Tas ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WesstTER) said, the word “ re- 
sident ” seemed to the Government too 
technical a word. He quite agreed, 
however, that the clause was not in- 
tended to apply to anyone taking a 
woman to a brothel temporarily as to 
an hotel. Though a casual visit of 
that kind would not constitute a woman 
‘‘an inmate” of a brothel, yet a resi- 
dence of a week or 10 days would do 
so. The reason why the word “ resi- 
dent”? had been avoided was because 
there was a technical meaning given to 
it sometimes which they had thought it 
desirable to avoid. They had desired 
to hit the case of a woman going to a 
brothel and spending some time there, 
so as to become in the full sense an 
inmate. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH hoped the 
Committee would not accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Stockport (Mr. Hop- 
wood). It would defeat one very good 
effect that the clause would have in 
dealing with a well-known and common 
practice amongst brothel-keepers. One 
of the commonest devices for pro- 
curing prostitutes was the employment 
of girls in brothels as servants. They 
were often attracted as domestic ser- 
vants, and then induced to lead immoral 
lives. 
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Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he would ask the Government not to 
alter the sub-section for the same rea- 
son. There was plenty of evidence that 
women were engaged in brothels as 
servants, and were afterwards trained 
up to be prostitutes. He would appeal 
to the Government not to omit the 
words which would protect this sort of 
women. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wensster) said, he quite ap- 
preciated the motives of hon. Gentlemen 
who had spoken; but he thought that 
if they allowed the clause to remain as 
it was, they would be providing legisla- 
tion which would create difficulties— 
they would be falling into those pitfalls 
against which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) had cautioned them. They 
did not want to prevent these people 
from having cooks, and so on. ‘Lhey 
did not, by this clause, attempt to put 
down brothels; and if they adopted the 
advice of the last two hon. Members 
who had spoken, they would be giving 
the clause a wider scope than they de- 
sired. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. HOPWOOD: I now beg to 
move, Sir, that you do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
*« That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. Hop- 
wood.) 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the Committee were now agreed 
upon all the points in the clause, save 
that of age. There were several Amend- 
ments on the Paper to limit the opera- 
tion of the clause, or part of it, to girls 
under the age of 21 years; and these, 
he ae they could easily deal 
with. 


Reveral hon. Memsers: Go on; go 
on! 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, the 
clause would require a considerable 
amount of amendment, because, in its 
present form, it would not deal with a 
female procuress. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) appealed to the 


| Committee to make further progress 
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with the Bill. There was no serious 
point in dispute now. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: I 
beg pardon, there is. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 31; 
Noes 125: Majority 94.—(Div. List, No. 
259.) 


Clause 3 (Procuring defilement of 
woman by threats or fraud). 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, the first sub- 
section said— 

** Any person who by threats or intimidation 
procures or endeavours to procure any woman 
 s  yeaee with himself or any other 
man,” &c. 


This, in point of law, was rape; and he 
wished to know what was the use of 
encumbering the Statute Book with 
alternative modes of stating that which 
was alreadythelaw? He had in several 
instances marked that tendency in the 
Bill, and he hoped hon. Members would 
allow him to call attention to it here. 
Attempts to commit the offence dealt 
with in the sub-section were also pro- 
vided against in the present law. An 
attempt at rape was an offence at law; 
therefore it was no use passing this sub- 
section. He should very much like to 
know what reason there was for passing 
an Act of Parliament in this form, there 
being already in existence a well-known 
form of law, which was thoroughly com- 
prehensible, to the same effect? He 
would move the omission of sub-section 1 
of Clause 3. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, to 
leave out sub-section (1.)—( Jr. L/op- 
wood.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ By’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) said, he ventured to 
think that the hon. and learned Gentle- | 
man opposite (Mr. Hopwood) was not | 
quite correct when he said that the 
clause was simply a repetition of the 
existing law. He did not mean to say 
that there might not be cases where 
threats amounted to rape under the | 
existing law; but there certainly might 
be other cases where consent was ob- 
tained in that way without incurring 
the guilt of rape. There was another 
state of things which the sub-section 
dealt with; and he would ask hon. 
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Members to pay strict attention to the 
words. The sub-section said— 

*‘ Any person who—By threats or intimida- 
tion procures or endeavours to procure any 
woman or girl. .... either within or with- 
out the Queen’s dominions with himself or any 
other man.” 


These words applied to cases which 
might occur without the Queen’s Domi- 
nions. Of course, the words “‘ with him- 
self or any other man” would have to 
be altered, ‘ person” being substituted 
for ‘‘man.” There were at least two 


offences provided for which did not come © 


under the existing law. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would bear with him 
(Mr. Hopwood) a little longer he would 
see that his (Mr. Hopwood’s) contention 
was correct. The words were— 

“ By threats or intimidation procures or en- 
deavours to procure any woman or girl to have 
unlawful carnal connection,” &e. 

—that was to say, “procures or endea- 
vours to procure a rape.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicuarpD Wesster): Possibly, it may 
be so. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: No; certainly it is. 
It was, by law, arape and a felony, and 
by the sub-section they would make it 
a misdemeanour only. ‘They were now 
enacting conflicting laws—he prayed 
them to take care that their guidance 
was correct on these legal matters. If 
they did not take care, all sorts of con- 
fusion would result. They were endea- 
vouring to embrace in one clause that 
which was a felony, and that which was 
a misdemeanour, in a matter that was 
of supreme importance in all cases of 
drawing up indictments in Courts of 
Law ; and it was obvious that the clause 
would require a great deal of careful 
handling before the hon. and learned 
Gentleman could fulfil all the purposes he 
had in view. He(Mr. Hopwood) would 
like, further, to put it to the Committee, 
if the clause was to have general appli- 
cation and deal with cases outside the 
Queen’s Dominions, how could it be put 
in force? Supposing a case occurred in 
France, what right wouid they have to 
put the sub-section in force in that coun- 
try? They might punish a person for 
an attempt made in the United King- 
dom ; but if the offender were a foreigner, 
and the offence were committed abroad, 
they might find themselves on the edge 
of some considerable legal difficulties. 
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Of course, he did not mean to say that 
they could not get at such a person for 
what he might do within the Queen’s 


Dominions. He was afraid that when 
they came to have this clause strained 
and tested by legal decisions they would 
find it full of legal difficulties, and would 
be greatly disappointed at the result of 
their Act. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessTER) said, he was afraid 
the hon. and learned Member opposite 
(Mr. Hopwood) had not looked at the 
Amendments the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) had put down to this sub-section. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
insert, after “intimidation,” ‘‘or by 
false pretences, false representations, or 
other fraudulent means,’’ and also to 
leave out ‘‘ himself or any other man,” 
in order to insert ‘‘any person.” The 
offence which was pointed to in the sub- 
seetion would have to be committed in 
the United Kingdom. ‘ Without the 
Queen’s Dominions ”,only had reference 
to the place to which the girl or woman 
might be taken. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, this 
showed the extreme difficulty of the 
matter they were dealing with. It was 
admitted that the words in the sub-sec- 
tion as they stood included the offence 
of rape. [‘‘No, no!”] He thought 
hon. Gentlemen must agree that ‘‘ pro- 
cures or endeavours to procure any 
woman or girl by threats or intimida- 
tion”? was rape. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General said 
there might be threats which were not 
sufficiently violent to constitute rape ; 
but everyone who went on Circuit knew 
that of all cases in which they had to 
grapple with difficult points of evidence 
there were none which bristled more 
with difficulties than cases of rape. It 
came to this—that in a case where the 
evidence was not sufficient to convict a 
person of rape they were going to in- 
vite the jury to convict of misdemeanour, 
and they were not going to allow a man 
to give evidence on his own behalf. If 
there was a case in which a man ought 
to be allowed to give evidence, it was a 
case of rape or indecent assault. Yetit 
was positively suggested by the hon. 
and learned Attorney General (Sir 
Richard Webster) that where the evi- 
dence was not proof of rape the accused 
should be convicted of misdemeanour. 
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The Arrorney Genera (Sir Richard 
Webster): No.] Well, but if a man 
‘by threats or intimidation procures 
or endeavours to procure any woman 
or girl” he was to be guilty of misde- 
meanour. It was admitted that there 
might be many threats, and when there 
was a small amount of threatening or 
intimidation the offence was to be a 
misdemeanour. Of course, if the woman 
was good looking and attractive her 
testimony would have great weight with 
the jury. Hon. Members who were 
in the habit of attending Assizes knew 
that very often charges of rape arose out 
of cases where there was practical con- 
sent—that some one coming up the 
woman had screamed to save her 
reputation, and a charge of rape had 
been preferred against the man. Tlie 
Committee ought to examine this sub- 
section very carefully before accepting 


it. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he did not agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) in his objec- 
tion to this sub-section. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
(Sir Richard Webster) had very truly 
said there was not only a_ kind 
of intimidation— intimidation carried 
to a certain point—which amounted in 
law to rape, but that there was also in- 
timidation, which even, if it were tech- 
nically rape, would certainly not be found 
by a jury to be rape. It was felt that 
that sort of intimidation ought to be 
punished. Supposing a man threatened 
a girl with the dismissal of herself, or 
of her father, or some relative from em- 
ployment, and because of that effected 
his purpose, he (Sir William Harcourt) 
doubted very much whether a jury would 
consider it rape. But surely a man who 
induced a girl to sacrifice her virtue by 
intimidation of that kind ought to be - 
punished. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
thought the speech the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Home Secretary (Sir 
William Harcourt) had just delivered 
illustrated the extremely dangerous cha- 
racter of what the Committee were asked 
to do. This clause might be divided 
into two parts. The first part dealt with 
intimidation. Now the law was perfectly 
clear. It was a question for the jury 
whether the connection took place with 
the consent of the girl. If the girl was 
only submissive, it was rape; if it was 
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submission to threats and intimidation, 
which were sufficient to overcome the 
resistance of the mind, and the jury 
found that the threats and intimidation 
reached that point, it was undoubtedly 
rape. But it was said there was a 
lower form of intimidation, and that a 
girl might be threatened by something 
which would not overbear the resistance 
of the mind, but might induce her to 
think, as a matter of calculation, that 
it would be better for her to submit to 
the connection than to put herself or re- 
latives to an inconvenience which was 
threatened. He could not imagine a 
more terrible instrument of oppression 
than such aclause. There could be no 
evidence in contradiction, and a woman 
could say anything as to having had 
threats used towards her. So far as the 
rest of the clause was concerned, it was 
not required at all, because the 49th 
section of 24 & 25 Vict. c. 100 was 
now on the Statute Book, subject to al- 
terations. He certainly had a very 
strong objection to repealing a clause 
which had existed on the Statute Book 
for a good many years, in order to put 
a slightly different clause into an Act 
— in 1885. He hoped his hon. and 
earned Friend the Attorney General 
would seriously consider this matter. 
He certainly desired to enter his strong 
protest against this dangerous proposi- 
tion. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeton Cross) said, his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Edward Clarke) 
seemed to have forgotten that one of 
the main features of this clause was to 
provide punishment in England for some- 
thing done outside the Queen’s Domi- 
nions. It was quite true that the 
24th & 25th Fiet. did cover part of this 
clause ; but it did not provide against 
girls being procured for foreign parts. 
This was not simply a question of rape, 
but it was— 

“Procures or endeavours to procure any 
woman or girl to have unlawful carnal connec- 
tion, either within or without the Queen’s do- 
minions, with himself or any other man.” 
Such an offence was not covered by the 
old Act. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, it was just as 
if two or three persons were present, 
and one held the woman while the foul 

urpose was effected by the other. 

urely an accessory before the fact was 
a principal either in felony or misde- 


Mr. Edward Clarke 


{COMMONS} 
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meanour. A man who aided another to 
commit a rape was an accessory, and 
guilty of the crime himself. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he 
thought the Committee were indebted to 
the hon. and learned Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Hopwood) for having brought 
this subject forward; because it was 
plain, from the admissions of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General (Sir 
Richard Webster) and the Home Secre- 
tary (Sir R. Assheton Cross), that the 
clause required very considerable amend- 
ment. It now seemed to be generally 
admitted that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Stockport was 
quite right in saying that this clause 
included various classes of crimes which 
were at present punishable as rape, and 
that it proposed to make a rape—which 
he (Mr. Horace Davey) was given to 
understand was at present a felony—a 
misdemeanour. Although the clause in- 
cluded rape, although it also included the 
accessories to rape, although it included, 
as the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke) 
had pointed out, what was already made 
an offence, it included something more. 
Let the Government say what it was 
they meant by the clause. He was de- 
sirous of supporting the Government in 
carrying the Bill, and in carrying a 
clause which would aid in grappling 
with that which they all knew to be a 
great evil—namely, enticing English 
girls to brothels abroad. If that was 
what the Government desired to prevent, 
why did they not sayso? Why did the 
Government introduce aclause which had 
the effect, as hon. and learned Gentle- 
men, who had far greater knowledge of 
the Criminal Law than he had—and there 
was no greater authority in the House 
on Criminal Law than the hon.and learned 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. Edward 
Clarke)—said, of including what was 
already a felony? At that hour of the 
morning (2.30) they were asked to enact 
that what was already a felony, accord- 
ing to the English law, should be a mis- 
demeanour. That was a ridieulous posi- 
tion for the Committee to be placed in. 
It was evident that the Government did 
not understand their own clause, and 
had not thought it out; and he would, 
therefore, move to report Progress. 
Perhaps before the Committtee met 
again the Government would re-consider 
the clause. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. Horace 
Davey.) 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, he thought 
they ought to goon. The question had 
been argued for some time, and surely 
it was better to settle it at once. They 
would not arrive at a more satisfactory 
conclusion to-morrow than they would 
to-day. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, the 
last division was taken at 2 o’clock, and 
the Committee were then assured that 
this clause would lead to no contention. 
They had gone on now for half-an-hour, 
and the discussion had shown that the 
clause was much fuller of difficulties 
than the Government imagined. He 
thought they were entitled at that hour 
of the morning to take a division, if ne- 
cessary, on the Motion to report Progress. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, the Bill was one 
huge jumble; but he did not blame Her 
Majesty’s Government one bit, because, 
as a matter of fact, it was not their Bill. 
He thought, however, that as the Go- 
vernment had taken up the Bill they 
ought to bear the responsibility of it. 
He intended to support the Motion to 
report Progress, and hoped that before 
the next meeting of the Committee the 
Government would consider what they 
really did intend-to pass. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Christchurch (Mr. Horace Davey) made 
a very powerful speech against the 
clause, but prevented any Member of the 
Committee replying to him by moving 
to report Progress. “Of course, if the 
attitude which the hon. Member for Old- 
ham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) had taken 
up was to prevail, and if the Bill was to 
be practically obstructed 

Mr. HOPWOOD rose to Order. He 
would like to know whether it was not 
un-Parliamentary to charge any Mem- 
ber of the Committee with Obstruc- 
tion ? 

Tuz CHAIRMAN said, it would be 
out of Order for an hon. Member to 
charge another hon. Member with Ob- 
struction ; but he did not understand the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton to do 
that. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he made 
no such charge. The hon. Member for 
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Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) hinted 
that this was a time of the morning 
when a minority of the Committee was 
entitled to insist on reporting Progress. 
He (Mr. H. H. Fowler) was about to 
say, when he was interrupted by the 
hon. and learned Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Hopwood) that if that course was 
to be adopted—he did not think the hon. 
Member for Oldham would adopt such 
a course—those who supported this Bill 
would be placed in a very awkward 
position. He (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
thought it would be hopeless to go on at 
that hour of the morning ; and therefore 
he would not be displeased if the Go- 
vernment consented to report Progress, 
but not on the ground that this Clause 
wasajumble. The clause was perfectly 
intelligible, and he thought the opposi- 
tion to the clause was perfectly intel- 
ligible too. 

Tae CHANCELLORor truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not wish to enter 
into the merits of the clause or of the 
Amendment; but he thought that at 
half-past 2 in the morning the Govern- 
ment might fairly consent to report 
Progress. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL.’ 
(The Lord Advocate, Secretary Sir William Har- 
court, Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland.) 
[BILL 115.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That the Second Reading of the Bill 
be deferred till Monday next.” 


Mr. WEBSTER said, he must appeal 
to the Government to move that this 
Order be discharged. He had no inten- 
tion, at that hour of the morning (2.85), 
of detaining the House by discussing 
the merits of the Bill; but he gathered, 
from an answer given by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on Tuesday, that it was hardly 
meant to proceed with the Bill that Ses- 
sion. It was now the end of July. The 
Bill was of a contentious character; it 
would be opposed at every stage; and, 
therefore, it was impossible to pass it in 
the few remaining days of the Session. 
On Tuesday the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) said 
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that looking to the list of Bills on the 
Paper, and the opposition of himself 
(Mr. Webster) and other hon. Members 
from Scotland to the Bill, he was afraid 
they could not proceed with it. After 
such a statement it was scarcely a right 
proceeding to put the Bill down for 
next week, of course to the great in- 
convenience of Scotch Members and of 
the House generally. He strongly ap- 
pealed to the Government to consent to 
the discharge of the Order and the with- 
drawal of the Bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON supported the 
appeal of his hon. Friend (Mr. Webster). 

any Scotch Members, relying upon the 
assurance of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on Tuesday, had left town. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would admit the correct- 
ness of the quotation the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Webster) had made; but as 
this was a Bill of importance he thought 
the matter might remain until Monday. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL. 

Resolution [July 29} reported, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That leave be given to bring ina Bill 
to apply a sum out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the service of the year ending on the thirty-first 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-six, and to appropriate the Supplies 
granted in this Session of Parliament, and that 
Sir Arruur Orway, Mr. Cuancettor of the 
Excuequer, and Sir Henry Houzann do pre- 
pare and bring it in. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RE- 
TURNING OFFICERS) BILL.—{Brtz 99.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Sir Charles W. Dike.) 

CONSIDERATION, 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


A Clause (Amendment to ‘ The Par- 
liamentary Elections (Returning Officers’ 
Expenses) (Scotland) Act, 1878,”)— 
(dr. J. B. #alfour,)—was twice read, 
and made part of the Bill. 


Amendments made. 


Bill to be read the third time Zo- 
morrow. 


House adjourned at Three o’clock. 


: Mr. Webster 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 3ist July, 1885. 


MINUTES.] —Sar Fimst mw Partiamenr— 
The Lord Kenyon, after the death of his 
grandfather. 

Pustic Brrus—First Reading—Crown Lands * 
(224) ; Revising Barristers * (225). 

Second Reading — Evidence by Commission * 
(212) ; Customs and Inland Revenue (No. 2) * 
(220) ; Lunacy Acts Amendment (221) ; 
Patent Law Amendment * (223). 

Second Reading,— Committee — Report — Third 
Reading—Prince Henry of Battenberg’s Na- 
turalization,* and passed. 

Committee—Report—Public Health (Scotland) 
(Provisional Order) (No. 2)* (188); Poor 
Law Unions’ Officers (Ireland) * (214); Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works (Money) * (209). 

Report—Third Reading—Earldom of Mar Resti- 
tution * (217), and passed. 

Third Reading—Medical Relief Disqualification 
Removal (207); Parliamentary Elections 
(Corrupt Practices)* (219); Bankruptcy 
(Office Accommodation) * (191) and passed. 

Royal Assent — Exchequer and Treasury Bills 
[48 & 49 Vict. c. 44]; Metropolis Manage- 
ment Acts Amendment [48 & 49 Vict. c. 33]; 
Waterworks Clauses Act (1847) Amendment 
[48 & 49 Viet. c. 34); Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance [48 & 49 Vict. c. 37]; Public Health 
(Ships, &e.) [48 & 49 Viet. c. 35]; Artillery 
and Rifle Ranges [48 & 49 Vict. c. 36]; 
Cholera Hospitals (Ireland) [48 & 49 Viet. 
c. 39]; Shannon Navigation 148 & 49 Viet. 

c. 41] ; Polehampton Estates [48 & 49 Vict. 

c. 40]; National Debt [48 & 49 Vict. c. 43); 

School Boards [48 & 49 Vict. c.38]; Green- 

wich Hospital [48 & 49 Viet. c. 42]; Post 

Office Sites [48 & 49 Viet. c. 45]; Public 

Health (Scotland) Provisional Order [48 & 49 

Viet. c. exxvii]; Local Government Provi- 

sional Orders (No. 6) [48 & 49 Viet. c. exxviii]; 

Elementary Education Provisional Orders 

Confirmation (Birmingham, &c.) [48 & 49 

Vict. c. exxix}]; Local Government ([reland) 

Provisional Orders (Public Health Act) 

(No. 2) [48 & 49 Viet. c. cxxx]. 


PRINCE HENRY OF BATTENBERG’S NATU- 
RALIZATION BILL [ H.L. | 
Certificate read ; petitioner took the Oath. 


The Queen’s consent signified by the Lord 
Chancellor; Bill read 2* (according to order) 
and committed forthwith : Then Standing Order 
No. XXXV. considered (according to order), and 
dispensed with : Bill reported with amendments ; 
read 3*, and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


RECENT LEGISLATION—THE SOCIAL- 
ISTIC TENDENCY.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Tue Eart or WEMYSS: My Lords: 
In calling attention to the Socialistic 
character of the legislation of the last 
15 years I must throw myself on your 
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Lordships’ indulgence ; and if, in order , an evil from which we are now suffer- 
to enforce the subject and give weight jing. In calling attention to this ques- 
to my words which they would not tion, I am well aware of the vastness 
otherwise have, I quote at some length |of the subject. I well recollect being 
from authorities upon this question to | present at a public dinner, where a dis- 
which even your Lordships must bow, | tinguished literary man was ealled upon 
I trust your Lordships will bear with! to return thanks for literature. He 
me. My Lords, I gave this Notice, or {began his speech by asking—‘‘ What 
an equivalent Notice, in the autumn of | is literature?” I own that I had a 
last year; but I did not bring the | sinking at heart when I heard a con- 
matter forward, because it appeared to | vivial speech, at a convivial meeting, 
me as time went on that the Rocialistic | begin with such a question; and I am 
character of our legislation was so ap- | afraid if I ask your Lordships ‘“‘ What 
parent, and that from writings in the | is Socialism?” you will have the same 
Press and from public speeches the | sinking at heart that I then had. But 
spread and advance of Socialism were I trust so to treat this subject as to 
so manifest, that I ought not needlessly | prove that your Lordships’ very natural 
to oceupy your Lordships’ time by bring- | alarm caused by my question is without 
ing the subject under your considera- | foundation. My Lords, there are various 
tion. I felt, indeed, that I should be kinds of Socialism. There is the Social- 
like unto a man holding up a lantern to’) ism of the Communist, or what I might 
the sun. But, a short time back, my | call the Socialism of the street ; for that 
noble Friend (the Duke of Argyll), in | kind of Socialism has been fought out 
calling attention to the circumstances | more than once in the streets of Paris, 


under which the change of Government 
had taken place, made use of these 
words, or words to the effect—‘ That 
upon social questions there was little or 
no difference between the two Parties in 
the State.” My Lords, I hold that to 
be the truth, and that this is the one 
great danger of the present time—the 
danger of a Socialistic rivalry between 
the two great Parties in the State. Now 
a word of warning with reference to 
this matter was given by a distinguished 
statesman, a very prominent Member of 
the other House of Parliament. I mean 
Mr. Fawcett, who unhappily is now no 
more. Mr. Fawcett, long ago, in one 
of his essays on social subjects, said—I 
had better read his words, for they are | 
very forcible, and words which I think 
statesmen on both sides of the House 
would do well to take to heart— 


“ Unlike the Socialism of former days, those 





and may some day have to be fought 
out even in the streets of London. Then 
there is the Socialism of the Professor, 
or, as the Germans call it, the Socialism 
of the Chair; and there is also the So- 
cialism of the statesman. The Socialism 
of the Communist may be treated very 
shortly. There are four very happy 
lines which I think accurately describe 
the Communist— 

What is Communist ? One who has yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings ; 

An idler, or bungler, or both; he is willing 

To fork out his penny and pocket your shilling.”’ 
That, I believe, to be a very fair descrip- 
tion of a Communist, with the exception 
that I greatly doubt his readiness to 
fork out his penny. But, nevertheless, 
I have a great respect for him. The 
Communist knows what he means. He 


' means business. His business is “‘ the 


equal division of unequal earnings.” 





who at the present time are under the influence | There is no theory about him. He isa 
of the Socialistie sentiment are beginning to | thoroughly practical man, and one re- 
place = chief nee ‘ene yee yen |spects thoroughly practical men; but 
tion. 1s win endency rely upon | ess ° 

the State is Sraught with ormiee donanr 1 to | remember, it is towards Communism 
England than to any foreign Empire. The | that all our sentimental Socialism is 
two great political sections that contend for surely and steadily tending. I come 
place and power have a constant temptation | next to the Socialism of the Professor— 


held out to them to bid against each other for | th +1: . 

: ‘the Socialism of the Chair. Now, we 
popular support. Under the pressure of thistemp- | Teo te @ Gans When, mechan seat pan 
tation it may consequently happen that they | V »?P Ps, P 
will accept doctrines, against which, if their | any other, men feel tor the sufferings of 
judgment were unbiassed, they would be the their fellow-creatures. It is essentially 
first to protest themselves. This peril will | an era of humanitarianism. Philoso- 
ea duataahs wrt |phers and Professors in their writings 
I believe, then, that this is not only a | arecasting aside theold school of political 
peril which hangs over the country, but | economy and Jaissez-faire, and advocate 
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State-intervention as a cure for all evils. on the Statute BooRwhich do honour 
They look to the State to protect the to the good intentionsjof such men, as, 
weak against the strong, and to equalize for instance, the Factory Act. But the 
the conditions of life. I believe, my evil of that Act and all similar Acts is 
Lords, that all these attempts will end this—that what is good in itself—in this 
in signal failure, and that, in the long instance, the desire to protect young 
run, it will be proved that the older persons and children—is followed up by 
school of political economy is, on the someone who tries to carry the principles 
whole, sounder—aye, and more humane of the Act a great deal further; and we 
than that of the modern humanitarian have now Societies formed, whose object 
school of philosophy. For all philo- | is to apply the principles of the Factory 
sophy of the kind, whether right or Act to adult labour in every shop in 
wrong, which is evolved out of the London. And, if there, why not carry 
heart and the inner consciousness of them into your Lordships’ households 
the writer, I have, for one, the utmost and kitchens? I say we, nevertheless, 
respect. But, my Lords, there is another cannot but respect the philanthropic 
kind of Professor, the Professor of Poli- | statesman who works on these lines. 
tical Economy, who squares his principles But there is another kind of philan- 
with politics and Party needs; who, thropic Socialistic statesman—the poli- 
when his Party Leader sends common tical partizan. My Lords, I can con- 
sense and experience in the government ceive such a man as this, at one time, a 
of men to Jupiter or Saturn, finds admi- denouncer of State interference, and of 
rable reasons in his writings why the | what is called ‘‘grandmotherly govern- 
old school must be thoroughly wrong, ment ’’—an admirable expression, which 
and why political economy should be | he, perhaps, plagiarized—and{at another 
banished to distant planets. I will say,| time, I can understand this philan- 
with regard to Professors of this type, ' thropic Party statesman bringing in a 
what the late Lord Beaconsfield stated | Bill by which he is to prescribe the 
in “another place” that Prince Bis-| drinks, clothing, brushes, and number 
marck had said to him—‘ Beware of! of ablutions that are to be applied, 
Professors.”” And it is to your Lord-| under heavy penalties, to full-grown 
ships that one should especially say—| male and female labourers engaged in 
‘“* Beware of these Professors ;”’ for, if| certain occupations. I can understand 
I mistake not, in the course of last| this partizan statesman, when addressing 
autumn, one of them said that every | one constituency, denouncing every man 
one of your Lordships should be hanged. | who would deprive the poor man of his 
Nay, more, I think he said that none of | beer; possibly, at some convivial meeting 
your Lordships ought to have any exist-|of his constituents, singing a well- 
ence at all; because your ancestors| known popular song, which imposes a 
ought to have been hanged, and that, if; heavy penalty on the eyes of those who 
they were not, they had not met with| would ‘rob a poor man of his beer ;” 
their deserts. So much for the Pro-/| and I can understand this same partizan, 
fessors. I pass on to the Socialism of| when representing a different constitu- 
the statesman. Now, there are also two | ency, going in for local option, and the 
distinct types of Socialistic statesmen. | tyranny of majorities over minorities. 
There is the truly genuine philanthropic | Lastly, I can understand this same 
statesman, who, seeing the evils with | partizan statesman, when invited to 
which the world is encumbered, the | apply the principle of that meanest of 
suffering and distress, the oppression | Ministerial measures, the Hares and 
and cruelty by which we are surrounded, | Rabbits Bill—I call it advisedly that 
and acting on the impulses of a noble | meanest of Ministerial measures—to ex- 
nature, makes war on these evils, and | isting leases, repudiating the proposal 
that, too, with all his energy and soul.|as an insult; and I can imagine him 
Occasionally he succeeds, and in ons | Son years later bringing in an Agricul- 
cases he perhaps does good to his fellow- | tural Holdings Bill, which broke every 
men; and if, in the course of his war-| lease in England and in Scotland. For 
fare against evil, he indulges, doubtless, | a philanthropic Socialistic Party states- 
in exaggerated language, or has re-| man of this type I own I entertain feel- 
course to ill-considered action, yet we ings of very limited respect. My Lords, 
cannot but honour end respect a man of I do not wish to trouble your Lordships 
this kind. We have, indeed, Statutes | more than I have done with definitions 


The Earl of Wemyss 
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and the theory of Socialism. I thought 
the best way to bring it home to your 
Lordships was to illustrate it in the way 


Recent Legislation— 


I have done. I have, however, now 
done with theory, and would come to 
the concrete, and invite your considera- 
tion of Bills that have been passed 
during the last 15 years, all of which 
show, more or less, a Socialistic tendency 
on the part of both Parties, and especi- 
ally on the part of the Radical Party, 
in the State. Now, I have put in my 
Notice that I would call attention to 
the tendency of legislation during the 
last 15 years. I say the last 15 years, 
because, in the year 1870, we had the | 
first Irish Land Bill, and in that Irish | 
Land Bill you find the germ of Socialism | 
in the way of dealing with property, | 


{Jury 31, 1885} 


Livery Companies Bill : 


) 
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Bill. Well, my Lords, all of these mea- 
sures assume the right of the State to 
regulate the management of, or to con- 
fiscate, real property—steps in he di- 
rection of substituting “land nationali- 
zation”’ for individual ownership. We 
then come to the question of corporate 
property, and we find that corporate 
property, like individual property, is 
now equally handed over to the spoiler 
by the State. Thus we have affecting 
corporate property—(Livery Companies) 
—two Bills, Session 1885—namely, Cor- 
porate Property Security Bill; London 
Water Com- 
panies—two Bills, Session 1885—namely, 
Water Companies (Regulation of Powers) 
‘Bill; Waterworks Clauses Act (1847) 
| Amendment Bill. This year there was 


which has since been followed up by so/|a Bill introduced, called the Corporate 
many similar measures; a germ which | Property Security Bill, which was a 


I venture to think has spread as rapidly, | most comical Bill. 


The object of the 


and is as fatal in legislation as the | Bill was nominally to secure corporate 


phylloxera in the vine, or the ‘ pére 
microbe,”’ as the French call the germ of 
the cholera poison. And when my 
noble Friend (the Duke of Argyll)—I 
regret that he is not here—makes elo- 
quent speeches, and writes able letters, 
denouncing the evil effects of the Irish 
Land Act of 1881, I wish to point out 
to him that, in the Irish Land Bill of 
1870, you find the germ of all subsequent 
Land Bills, and that by assenting to 
that Bill—for he was then a Member of 
the Cabinet—he has hatched the chickens 
which since then have come to roost in 
the crofts of Mull and Tiree. My Lords, 
I will now point out what our recent 
legislation has been. It would be ab- 
surd to go into too many details; but I 
can classify some of the chief measures 
under different heads. First we have, 
as regards land and houses, seven Acts 
—namely, Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) 
Act, 1870; Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1875; Ground Game Act, 1880; Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881; Arrears of Rent 
(Ireland) Act, 1882; Agricultural Hold- 
ings (England) Act, 1883; and Agri- 
cultural Holdings’ (Scotland) Act, 1883 : 
Eight Bills, Session 1885—namely, Com- 
pensation for Improvements (Ireland) 
Bill; Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Bill ; 
Leasehold Building Land Enfranchise- 
ment Bill; Leaseholders (Facilities of 
Purchase of Fee Simple) Bill ; Peasant 
Proprietary and Acquisition of Land by 
Occupiers Bill; Suspension of Evictions 
(Scotland) Bill; Land Purchase (Ire- 
land) Bill; and Land Tenure (Scotland) 





property. But for whom? Not for the 
owners, but for those who wished to get 
hold of it in another Session. It pro- 
vided the security which the butcher ex- 
tends to his sheep when he pens them 
preparatory to slaughter. These Bills 
with regard to corporate property as- 
sume, contrary to all historical evidence, 
that what is absolutely “ private” pro- 
perty is ‘‘public” property, and then 
proceed to subject it to State manage- 
ment. As to the Water Companies, my 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Bram- 
well) showed the other day how your 
Lordships were about to confiscate to 
a great extent the property of Water 
Companies. These measures both run in 
the same direction. They are attempts to 
subject the chartered rights of oo 
enterprize in water supply to muni 
monopolies, by first reducing the “es 
of the Companies’ property by harass- 
ing legislation. Then we come to Ships, 
nine Acts— namely, Passengers Act 
Amendment Act, 1870; Chain Cables 
and Anchors Act, 1871; Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1871; Emigrant Ships Act, 
1872; Merchant Shipping Act, 1873; 
Chain Cables and Anchors Act, 1874; 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1876; Mer- 
chant Shipping (Carriage of Grain) Act, 
1880; and Merchant Shipping (Fishing 
Boats) Act, 1883. All these are suc- 
cessive assertions, by the Board of 
Trade, of its right to regulate private 
enterprize and individual management 
in the Mercantile Marine; with the re- 
sult of complete failure, as confessed by 
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the Board of Trade in its Memorandum 
of November, 1883. We have now a 
Royal Commission inquiring into this 
matter; and our shipowners have been 
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of the country, and curtailments of free- 

dom of contract between employers and 
employed. I must, just in passing, 
allude to the Pawnbrokers’ Act of 1872. 


so harassed that, at one time, they That, my Lords, was the thin edge of 
seriously contemplated putting their the wedge for reducing the business of 
shipping under the flag of Spain, or the ‘poor man’s banker” to a State 
monopoly like the Monts de Piété in 


some other foreign country. Then we 


find Acts dealing with Mines, six Acts— 
namely, Mines (Coal) Regulation Act, 
1872; Metalliferous Mines Regulation 
Act, 1872; Explosives Act, 1875; Me- 
talliferous Mines Act, 1875; Stratified 
Ironstone Mines Act, 1881; and Slate 


‘France. Then you have the Parcel 
Post Act of 1882, whereby the State 
comes in and undertakes the function 
‘of trader, and enters into an unequal 
‘competition with private enterprize for 
,carrying parcels. There are also regu- 
‘lations for bakers; in fact, there is 


Mines (Gunpowder) Act, 1882. These 
Acts constitute a State Code for the re- hardly any industry that is not regu- 
gulation of the mining industry, with lated in some way or other. When we 
the effect of lessening the sense of per- | come to liquor, the following is the state 
sonal responsibility among mineowners, | of things. We find for the regulation 
and of promoting a fallacious confidence | of the trade in liquor :—Twenty Acts— 
in Government inspection ; and as these namely, Wine and Beer Houses Act, 
Acts, in the main, fail to effect their | 1870 ; Beer Houses (Ireland) Act, 1871; 
purpose, further legislation is asked for, | Licensing Act, 1872 ; Licensing Act, 





more Inspectors are demanded, and the 
Home Office, fearing unpopularity, 
listens to the demand. There is accord- 
ingly a perfect army of Inspectors 
growing up in consequence of this kind 
of legislation. Then there are Acts re- 
gulating Railways, six Acts—namely, 
Railways Regulation Act, 1871; Rail- 
ways Regulation Act, 1873; Railways 
(Returns as to Continuous Brakes) Act, 
1878; Railways (Food and Water for 
Animals) Act, 1878 ; Railways Regula- 
tion Acts Continuance Act, 1879; and 
Cheap Trains Act, 1883. All these are 
encroachments by the Board of Trade 
upon the self-government of private 
enterprize in railways; successive steps 
in the direction of State railways. In 
reference to Trade and Commerce, there 
are the following Acts and Bills now 
before Parliament this Session, regu- 
lating manufactures, trades, &c. :— 
Nine Acts—namely, Pawnbrokers’ Act, 
1872 ; Factory and Workshop Act, 1878; 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880; Alkali, 
&c., Works Regulation Act, 1881; Boiler 
Explosions Act, 1882; Electric Lighting 
Act, 1882; Parcel Post Act, 1882; Fac- 
tories and Workshops (White Lead 
Works) Act, 1883; and Canal Boats 


| 1874; Licensing (Ireland) Act, 1874; 
Wine Licences Act, 1874; Beer 
(Justices Certificates to Retail Table 
Beer) (Scotland) Act, 1876; Wine 
(Licences to Retail) Act, 1876; Beer 
Houses (Ireland) Act, 1877; Beer Li- 
cences (Ireland) Act, 1877; Intoxi- 
cating Liquors (Sale on Sunday) (Ire- 
land) Act, 1878; Habitual Drunkards’ 
Act, 1879; Beer Dealers’ Retail Licen- 
ces Act, 1880; Beer (Brewing and Re- 
tailing) Act, 1880; Distillers, &c., Li- 
censing Act, 1880; Spirit Hawking 
(Ireland) Act, 1880; Sunday Closing 
(Wales) Act, 1881; Beer (Brewing) Act, 
1881; Passenger Vessel Licences (Scot- 
land) Act, 1882 ; and Payment of Wages 
in Public Houses Prohibition Act, 
1883. Six Bills, Session 1885—namely, 
Liquor Traffic (Local Veto) Scotland 
Bill; Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday Bill; Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (No. 2) Bill; Sale 
of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday 
(Cornwall) Bill; Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (Durham) Bill; and 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday 
(Northumberland) Bill. Now, what are 
all these liquor measures;? I was 
speaking just now as to the action of 





Act (1877) Amendment Act, 1884: three | philanthropic and partizan statesmen 
Bills, Session 1885—namely, Factory | with reference to liquor, and the tyranny 
Acts (Extension to Shops) Bill; Em- of majorities over minorities ; but these 
loyers’ Liability Act (1847) Amendment | and all similar measures are nothing 
ill; and Moveable Dwellings Bill. |less than backward legislation. In 
These measures may be summed up as | physiology there is what is called “ re- 
being invasions by the State of. the |trograde metamorphosis ;”’ while in 


self-government of the various interests | Sporting phraseology there is a term 
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“running heel.” This legislation, m 


Lords, is “ retrograde metamorphosis,” | pos 


“running heel,” back to the time of 
the Plantagenets, when the State vainly 
attempted to regulate prices, wages, 
and all things else. It is a return to 
the Tippling Acts of James I., which 
had to be abandoned because they so 
signally failed. These measures are 
all attempts on the part of the State to 
regulate the dealings and habits of 
buyers and sellers of alcoholic drinks 
—attempts to coerce the sober many on 
account of the drunken few. But, my 
Lords, although we have recently read 
a letter calling upon the new constitu- 
encies to make Local Option the test 
question at the coming General Elec- 
tion, yet I hope that the common sense 
of Englishmen and their love of liberty 
will assert themselves, and that if put 
to the test at a General Election, Local 
Option will go to the wall. Next, we 
have Acts and Bills dealing with the 
dwellings of the working classes, &c. 
—16 Acts—namely, Local Govern- 
ment Board (Baths, Wash-houses, La- 
bourers’ Dwellings, Recreation Grounds, 
&e.) Act, 1871; Sanitary Law Amend- 
ment (Lodging Houses, Meat, Water, 
&e.) Act, 1874 ; Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875; 
Public Health (Baths, Wash-houses, 
Labourers’ Dwellings, Fire, Gas, Water, 
&e.) Act, 1875; Public Health (Baths, 
Wash-houses, Labourers’ Dwellings, 
Fire, Funeral, Gas, Meat, Water, &c.) 
(Ireland) Act, 1878; Artizans’ and La- 
bourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 
1879; Seed Supply (Ireland) Act, 1879; 
Labourers’ Dwellings (Government 
Loans) Act, 1879; Artizans’ and La- 
bourers’ Dwellings Acts, 1879; La- 
bours’ Dwellings (Government Loans) 
Act, 1881; Labourers’ Dwellings (Ire- 
land) Act, 1881; Baths and Wash- 
houses Acts Amendment Act, 1882; 
Artizans’ Dwellings Act, 1882; La- 
bourers’ Cottages and Allotments (Ire- 
land) Act, 1882; Public Health (Fruit 
Pickers’ Lodgings) Act, 1882; and La- 
bourers’ (Ireland) Act. 1883: Three 
Bills, Session 1885—namely, Housing 
of the Working Classes (England) Bill ; 
Labourers’ (Ireland) Bill; and La- 
bourers’ (Ireiand) No. 2 Bill. All of 





these embody the principle that it is the 
duty of the State to provide dwellings, | 
private gardens, and other conveniences 

for the working classes, and assume its 
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right to appropriate land for these pur- 

es. We have the following Acts and 
Bills pushing to an unlimited extent 
the principle of State interference in 
the matter of education :—nine Acts— 
namely, Elementary Education Act, 
1870; Education (Industrial Schools) 
Acts, 1872; Education (Scotland) Act, 
1872; Education Act, 1873; Education 
Act, 1876; Education (Scotland) Act, 
1878; Education (Industrial Schools) 
Act, 1879 ; Intermediate Education (Ire- 
land) Act, 1882; and Education (Scot- 
land) Act, 1883: Four Bills, Session 
1885—namely, Industrial Schools (Ire- 
land) Bill; National Education (Ire- 
land) Bill; Intermediate Education 
(Wales) Bill; and National School 
Teachers’ (Ireland) Bill. All these mea- 
sures are based on the assumption that 
it is the duty of the State to act in loco 
parentis; and they constitute a pro- 
gressive Code of State education, which, 
by being supplied at less than the 
market value, is bringing about the 
extinction of voluntary systems and 
“Free Trade” in education, and their 
replacement by a universal State mono- 
poly, after the manner of the French 
Lycées. Many of them provide those 
things that ought to be left to the in- 
stincts and affections of parents. Then 
there are Acts regarding recreation— 
four Acts—namely, Free Libraries Act, 
1871; Free Libraries (Scotland) Act, 
1871; Bank Holidays Act, 1871; and 
Free Libraries (Ireland) Act, 1877; 
whereby the State, having educated the 
people in common school rooms, pro- 
ceeds to provide them with common 
reading rooms, and afterwards turns 
them out at stated times into the street 
for common holidays. Besides these, 
there are Local Government Provisional 
Orders, and Local ‘‘ Improvement” Acts 
and Bills. These measures constitute a 
vast mass of local legislation, which is 
every Session smuggled through Parlia- 
ment, containing interferences in every 
conceivable particular with liberty and 
property. They afford an indication of 
the evil effects of the example set by 
State Socialists to municipal Socialists. 
Now, my Lords, I have said enough, I 
think, with reference to the tendency of 
the legislation of the last 15 years. I 
have explained what the character of 
the legislation is. Now, what is its 
economic effect ? I believe I may justly 
summarize it as follows ;—Liberty cur- 
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tailed, property plundered, robbery ramp- 
ant, land unsaleable, enterprize chocked, 
capital flying away, and industry crip- 
pled. I believe all this legislation has 
checked enterprize and banished capital; 
and, in proof of the fact that capital is 
flying from the country, and that people 
are investing money rather in foreign 
than English Funds, I will mention a 
conversation I had with a wealthy Libe- 
ral Peer 18 months ago. He said— 
** What do you think of the state of 
things?” I answered—‘I think they 
are as bad as can be?” He replied— 
*‘ So do I,” and then went on to say— 


**T thought land was safe; I find it is not. 
I comforted myself with the reflection that 
house property was, at any rate, secure. It 
turns out to be nomore safe than land. There 
remains, I said to myself, at least the Funds— 
Childers has abolished them! I will tell you 
what I have done—I have put all my money inte 
the Dutch 24 per Cents.”’ 


We have thus realized Lord Sher- 
brooke’s saying, in 1866, that— 

“ Capital was a coy nymph, and had wings 
with which she onal take flight abroad, if no 
longer safe in this country.” 

Now, what has been the result of the 
legislation during the last 15 years, from 
1870? Youhavetaken from thelandlordin 
Ireland, and given to the tenant, a capi- 
tal sum of £300,000,000. I have, indeed, 
heard the noble Lord the late Lord Privy 
Seal (Lord Carlingford), the executioner 
of the landed interest, pitifully prating 
on this subject, and saying—‘‘ True, we 
have taken from the Irish landlord one- 
fourth of his income; but we have thus 
made the remainder secure.” Why, my 
Lords, it is just as if I were to find a 
policeman in my plate-closet, handing 
out some of the spoons to a man with 
very short hair, a low forehead, and 
pronounced underjaw, and the police- 
man, on my asking what he was doing 
there, were to say to me—‘‘ This young 
man has a great fancy for all your 
spoons, and I am only giving him one- 
fourth of them to make the rest safe.” 
Such is the kind of reasoning on which 
the landlords of Ireland have been de- 
spoiled of a quarter of their property ; 
and the effect of all this kind of legisla- 
tion is that, in the long run, those sought 
to be benefited, are not benefited at all, 
for you are practically killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs, by destroying 
confidence, and driving capital away 
from English enterprize. The general 
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social results of such Socialistic legisla- 
tion may be summed up in “‘ dynamite,” 
‘ detectives,” and ‘‘ general demoraliza- 
tion.” Of the dynamite scare, we have 
recently had a curious instance at a very 
short distance from this. I recently 
asked the Lord Great Chamberlain (the 
Earl of Lathom) to allow models for the 
new War Office and Admiralty, now in 
the Victoria Gallery, to be open to the 
inspection of architeots and other per- 
sons interested. But the Lord Great 
Chamberlain dared not exhibit them, 
lest someone should thus obtain admis- 
sion to the Houses of Parliament, and 
blow them up. So much, then, for dyna- 
mite. How as to detectives? Why, 
every Member of the late Cabinet went 
about with the shadow of a detective at 
his heels ; and the late Home Secretary, 
besides his familiar, the detective, had 
daily 15 policemen told off for the pro- 
tection of his house—five at a time, in 
three relays. And, as to ‘general de- 
moralization,’’ it is not confined to Irish 
tenants, or Scotch crofters ; it is visible 
everywhere. Even some of the Scotch 
Lowland farmers are asking to have 
their leases broken, rents fixed by the 
State, fixity of tenure, and to be repaid 
all the money which they have expended 
on their holdings during the currency of 
their lease. Do rot think, moreover, 
that demoralization is confined to Scot- 
land or to Ireland. It has even pene- 
trated to Grosvenor Square, and to 
Belgravia. The other day a West End 
friend entertained me with a denuncia- 
tion of the monstrous injustice to which 
he was subject through his landlord, at 
the end of his lease, having the power 
to confiscate—as he expressed it—his 
town tenant’s improvements. In other 
words, my Lords, he might have said it 
was monstrous that he should have made 
a bad bargain forhimself. Yes, my Lords, 
I was not ill-advised, when two years 
ago I counselled two Whig Dukes, who 
between them own a large portion of 
London, to keep their political weather 
eyes open, and to rest assured that the 
doctrines they applied to Ireland would 
very soon apply to houses in Grosvenor 
Square, Belgravia, and Covent Garden. 
And why have we now a block of Busi- 
ness in Parliament? Because the Table 
has been for years encumbered with 
unnecessary Bills, which no sooner be- 
come Acts than they lead to and neces- 
sitate further legislation on the same 
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lines. While on the Continent people 
are thinking and vapouring about 
cialism, we, in this country, are adopting 
it in our legislation. Louise Michel, the 
French Communist, epitomized the mat- 
ter very effectively when she said — 
“That whereas in France Socialists 
stand in the dock, in England they sit 
in the House of Commons.” She might 
have added—‘‘ and Communism in the 
Cabinet.”” My Lords, I have now shown, 
I think, with sufficient clearness, the 
direction in which we have been, and 
are travelling ; but to fully appreciate 
the situation, we require a gauge of 
pace. Here it is. It is only 20 years 
since Lord Palmerston died, and he, 
be it remembered, said that “ tenant 
right was landlord wrong.” Again, 
Lord Sherbrooke, speaking in 1866, at 
the time of the ‘‘ Cave,” said, with re- 
ference to the politics of the time, that— 

* Happily there was an oasis upon which all 
men, without distinction of Party, could take 
their common stand, and that was the sound 
ground of political economy.” 


Well, my Lords, that oasis has turned 
out to be an Irish bog, possessed of its 
walking qualities, for it has already 
crossed the Irish Sea, and invaded the 
lands of England and Scotland. Lastly, 
we have had Communism, in the form 
of Mr. Chamberlain in the late Cabinet. 
Mr. Chamberlain is reported recently to 
have said— 

‘* Tf you will go back to the origin of things, 
you will find that when our social arrangements 
first began to shape themselves, every man was 
born into the world with natural rights, with a 
right to a share in the great inheritance of the 
community, with a right to a part of the land 
of his birth. But all these rights have passed 
away. ‘The common rights of ownership have 
disap Some of them have been sold; 
some of them have been given away by people 
who had no right to dispose of them; some of 
them have been lost through apathy and igno- 
rance; some have been stolen by fraud; and 
some have been acquired by violence. Private 
ownership has taken the place of these com- 
munal rights, and this system has become so 
interwoven with our habits and usages, it has 
been so sanctioned by law and protected by 
custom, that it might be very difficult, and, 
perhaps, impossible to reverse it. ‘ But then, I 
ask, what ransom will property pay for the 
security which it enjoys?’ What substitute 
will it find for the natural rights which have 
ceased to be recognized ?’’ 


Now, my Lords, we have here what 
purports to be a discovery of natural 
rights, and I would, in opposition to this 
view, draw your Lordships’ attention to 
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mg Bentham said upon this subject in 
91— 


“Nature, say some of the interpreters of the 
pretended law of nature—nature gave to each 
man a right to everything ; which is, in effect, 
but another way of saying—nature has given no 
such right to anybody ; for in regard to most 
rights, it is as true that what is every man’s 
right is no man’s right, as that what is every 
man’s business is no man’s business. Nature 
gave—gave to every man a right to everything 
~-be it so—true; and hence the necessity of 
human government and human laws, to give to 
every man his own right, without which no 
right whatsoever would amount to anything. 
Nature gave every man a right to everything 
before the existence of laws, and in default of 
laws.... How stands the truth of things? 
That there are no such things as natural rights 
—no such things as rights anterior to the estab- 
lishment of government—no such things as 
natural rights opposed to, in contradistinction 
to, legal ; that the expression is merely figura- 
tive; that when used, in the moment you at- 
tempt to give it a literal meaning, it leads to 
error, and te that sort of error that leads to 
mischief—to the extremity of mischief. . . . 
‘Natural rights’ is simple nonsense; natural 
and imprescriptible rights, rhetorical nonsense 
—nonsense upon stilts. But this rhetorical non- 
sense ends in the old strain of mischievous non- 
sense. . . . ‘ Right,’ the substantive ‘ right,’ is 
the child of law ; from ‘real’ laws come‘ real’ 
rights; but from ‘ imaginary’ laws, from laws 
of nature, fancied and invented by poets, rheto- 
ricians, and dealers in moral and intellectual 
poisons, comes ‘imaginary’ rights, a bastard 
brood of monsters, ‘Gorgons and Chimeras 
dire.” And thus it is, that from ‘legal rights,’ 
the offspring of law and friends of peace, come 
‘ anti-legal’ rights, the mortal enemies of law, 
the subverters of government, and the assassins 
of security.” 

Which, then, do your Lordships prefer 
—the old philosophy of Bentham, or the 
new philosophy of Birmingkam? But 
I do wrong to call it new; in reality, it 
is a very old philosophy. You will see 
it any day in the Zoological Gardens, 
where the monkeys having nuts, are 
made war upon by those who have none ; 
it is, at any rate, as old as Barabbas, 
and may be termed the ‘‘ Barabbasian 
philosophy.” It has, indeed, in all times 
and in all lands had many professors ; 
but they have not all been successful 
in their vocation, for, happily for the 
human race, the majority of them find 
their way, here at least, to Broadmoor, 
Pentonville, and other similar establish- 
ments, where they are maintained at the 
public expense. My Lords, I have now 
traced this question down to the time 
when the late Government left Office. 
How they found themselves in a mino- 
rity I care not. I shall not speculate as 
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to how it came about that the House of 
Commons, that had stuck tothem through 
all their hopeless vacillations in foreign 
policy, that waded along with them 
through oceans of purposeless bloodshed, 
that had connived at and condoned 
the death of Gordon, finally deserted 
them when it came to a tax on beer. 
Harassed interests have still, perhaps, 
power in the State, and we know that 
beer was once potent in turning out a 
Liberal Government. One large brewer, 
I have heard, would have lost £60,000, 
and another £40,000 a-year, if the finan- 
cial proposals of the late Government 
had been carried. How long the pre- 
sent Government will remain in Office, 
what the result of the General Election 
will be, I do not pretend to say ; but my 
own impression is, that the new agri- 
cultural voters will follow the blaten 
brazen agitator who makes the largest 
—S. pointing to what has been 

one in Ireland in the matter of land as 
earnest of their fulfilment. I know one 
county where the agricultural labourer 
is saying—‘‘ No more parsons—no more 
landlords—no more farmers—the land 
is ours.” And elsewhere candidates 
are saying to the labourer—‘‘ Do you 
want a new cottage and three or four 
acres of land? You shall have them.” 
While the farmer is addressed thus— 
**T should like you to have security of 
tenure, the payment by the landlord of 
all your improvements, whether made 
with or without his consent; and some- 
thing besides—this, no doubt, will be 
difficult to estimate, but it can be done. 
I further wish to see copartnery estab- 
lished between landlord and tenant. I 
wish him to be a shareholder in the 
land.” This, my Lords, is no exaggera- 
tion of the speeches now being ad- 
dressed to agricultural constituencies, 
and they may be summed up thus— 
‘* You gives your votes, and you takes 
your choice.” But be that as it may, 
looking at the state of things which has 
grown up under the late Government, 
both at home and abroad, I confess that 
I heard of their defeat with satisfaction ; 
so much so, indeed, that I gave expres- 
sion to my feelings in the words with 
which the late Canon Kingsley, in the 
title of a very pleasant little book, de- 
scribed the realization of his life-long 
longing to visit the West Indian Islands. 
I, from the bottom of my soul, exclaimed 
“At last!” And now we have a new 
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Government, what are we to expect from 
them? I feel that, in the matter of 
foreign policy, my noble Friend at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) will do much, 
be his time of Office long or short, to tie 
up the broken threads of our traditional 
foreign policy, to the undoing of which 
it was the boast of the late Prime Mi- 
nister that he had given his thoughts by 
day, and his dreams by night; and I 
hope that my noble Friend will so tie 
these broken threads, that, be his Suc- 
cessor who he may, he will not be 
able, even if he wished, again to break 
them; and we shall have the further 
security that the undoing of the policy 
of a Predecessor has not been so suc- 
cessful as to encourage its repetition. 
But what will the present Government 
do with reference to economic and 
social questions? A fortnight ago, I 
should have expressed hopes on this 
point, not fears; but we have had a 
taste of the quality of the Prime Minis- 
ter lately; and, giving as I do, full 
credit to my noble Friend’s desire to 
benefit the poor, still, in his proposals 
and in the arguments by which he 
supported them, I see a danger of that 
Socialistic race between the two Parties 
in the State, foretold by Mr. Fawcett. 
The noble Marquess supported a bogus 
railway in Regent’s Park. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Not bogus. 

Tae Eart or WEMYSS: Then I will 
drop the bogus and stick to my noble 
Friend’s argument. He suspended a 
Standing Order of your Lordships’ 
House, on the ground that employment 
was scarce in London ; and if that argu- 
ment means anything, it means travauz 
publiques. Again, my noble Friend has 
defended his Housing of the Working 
Classes Bill, on the ground that it is 
the duty of the State to provide, or by 
selling property below its value, to help 
to provide houses for those in its employ. 
Where, let me ask, will he draw the 
line—will he house the Foreign Office 
clerks, and all others in Government 
employment, including the tidewaiters 
and police? And, if not, why not? 
What otherwise does he propose, but 
the most glaring class legislation. Now, 
my Lords, I believe all this to be a mis- 
take—a mistake, as regards those for 
whose supposed benefit sound principles 
are set aside, which, in the long run, 
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never answers. A mistake as regards 
the Conservative Party; for there are 
many in this country who hoped that 
the Conservative Party on their return 
to power, would recall common sense 
and experience in the government of 
men from Jupiter and Saturn. We 
trusted, that as regards the intervention 
of the State, they would have taken 
their stand upon the firm ground so 
clearly laid down by Lord Macaulay 40 
years ago in a passage I will now 
read— 


“Tt is not by the intermeddling of the omni- 
potent and omniscient State, but by the pru- 
dence, energy, and foresight of its inhabitants, 
that England has been hitherto carried forward 
in civilization; and it is to the same energy, 
prudence, and foresight that we shall look for- 
ward with comfort and good hope. Our Rulers 
will best promote the improvement of the 
nation by strictly confining themselves to their 
own legitimate duties, by leaving capital to 
find its most lucrative course, commodities their 
fair price, industry and intelligence their 
natural reward, idleness and folly their natural 
punishment; by maintaining peace, by defend- 
ing property, by diminishing the price of law, 
and by observing strict economy in every 
Department of the State. Let the Government 
do this and the people will assuredly do the 
rest.”” 


I believe, my Lords, that that is far 
safer ground for the Conservative Party 
to stand upon than that of Socialistic 
administration. If the Conservative 
Government stand upon that ground, 
there is hope, good hope alike for true 
Conservatism and our nation. But if 
they enter upon a race of legislative 
tobogganing down the slippery Social- 
istic slide, they must infallibly be dis- 
tanced and beaten by their political 
opponents. And let it not be supposed 
that there is not a strong feeling already 
aroused upon this subject. Why, the 
Liberty and Property Defence League 
has, already, in three years, federated 
61 Defence Associations for the protec- 
tion of individual liberty and property. 
And, be it remembered, this desire is not 
confined to the well-to-do classes. Hear 
what Mr. Bradlaugh said upon this sub- 
ject a year ago, when, in speaking in 
the name of the working men in Bt. 
James’s Hall, on the occasion of a great 
Socialistic tournament he had with Mr. 
Hyndman, he, to use a well-known 
phrase, ‘‘ knocked him into a cocked 
hat’”’— 


‘* The Socialists thought that the State could 
cure these evils; he thought that the State could 
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not remedy them, but that they could only be 
cured slowly and gradually by the action of in- 
dividuals And who were those against 
whom they talked of using force? Why the 
great majority of our countrymen. It was not 
true that the majority of the working elass is on 
the vergeof starvation. The numberof depositors 
in savings’ banks, members of benefit clubs and 
building societies, and holders of small plots of 
land, represent at least 10,000,000 of the popu- 
lation, and these would fight for the principle of 
private property.”” 

I have now only to thank your Lord- 
ships, which I do from my heart, for the 
patience with which you have listened to 
my story; and, in conclusion, I would 
quote the words of one of the ablest and 
most independent writers on social ques- 
tions, 1 mean Mr. Herbert Spencer, to 
show the tendency of all this legis- 
lation— 


‘*The incident is recalled to me on contem- 

plating the ideas of the so-called ‘practical’ 
politician, into whose mind there enters no 
thought of such a thing as political momentum, 
still less of a political momentum which, instead 
of diminishing or remaining constant, increases. 
ates & He never asks whether the political 
momentum set up by his measure, in some cases 
decreasing, but in other cases greatly increas- 
ing, will or will not have the same general di- 
rection with other such momenta; and whether 
it may not join them in presently producing 
an aggregate energy, working changes never 
thought of. Dwelling only on the effects of 
his particular stream of legislation, and not ob- 
serving how other such streams already existing, 
and still other streams which will follow his 
initiative, pursue the same average course, it 
never occurs to him that they may presently 
unite into a voluminous flood utterly changing 
the face of things....... The numerous 
Socialistic changes made by Act of Parliament, 
joined with the numerous others presently to be 
made, will by-and-bye be all merged in State 
Socialism—swallowed in the vast wave which 
they have little by little raised.” 
Having thus pointed the moral of my 
tale, I am satisfied to leave the matter 
in your Lordships’ hands. I will only 
add, that General Gordon, in that ad- 
mirable journal of his, which is the real, 
true, monument to the man, says— 


“It is not, remember, the Government that 
made the British nation.”’ 
No, my Lords, it is not the Government 
that has made the British nation ; but it 
is the Government that, as I have shown, 
is in a fair way to unmake it, by 
strangling the spirit of independence, 
and the self-reliance of the people, and 
by destroying the moral fibre of our 
race in the anaconda coils of State 
Socialism. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
cannot allow to pass without observa- 
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tion the able and eloquent speech which | 
we have heard from my noble Friend. 
Partly, it was in the nature of a funeral 
oration, not wholly of an eulogistic 
character, upon the late Government, 
or an expression of the hopes and 
wishes over the cradle of the new one. 
But with the wishes, hopes, or con- 
demnations of my noble Friend I do 
not wish to deal. There are one or 
two flaws in his argument to which I 
should Jike to allude. In the first place, 
I beg to repudiate, and repudiate with 
energy, the intimation or insinuation my 
noble Friend is rather fond of making, 
that in advocating the doctrines I have 
advocated in respect to the housing of 
the working classes, I am abandoning 
any of the distinctive principles of the 
Party to which I have the honour to 
belong. I absolutely deny that state- 
ment, and I do not need to prove my 
denial, for, fortunately, my noble Friend 
roved it for me. What authority did 
e cite against me to condemn and crush 
me? It was Lord Macaulay. I am not 
a follower of Lord Macaulay. And does 
he remember where that very eloquent 
assage, which I know well, comes 
rom? It comes from a criticism of a 
book of the poet and distinguished 
writer Southey, who, during all those 
years of his life, was in the literary and 
journalistic world one of the main sup- 
sca of the Tery Party. I, at all events, 
ave not incurred the criticism of my 
noble Friend. I am following Southey, 
and not Lord Macaulay; and in doing 
so I maintain that 1 am not false to the 
rinciples of the political Party to which 
belong. But that is a very small 
matter. The question which the noble 
Earl has raised is one of great impor- 
tance, because undoubtedly it deals with 
a class of legislation which we shall have 
to consider, whether we like it or not, a 
good dealin the future. It has been con- 
sidered in various countries in the world, 
and is looked upon with great hope by 
some and great terror by others. But my 
complaint of the doctrine which the noble 
Earl preaches with so much eloquence 
in this House is that it is deformed 
throughout by a serious ambiguity of 
expression. The word ‘ Socialism” in 
his hands has a great many different 
meanings. Usually he employs it simply 
as a synonym for robbery, as a term 
which means taking what belongs to 
one man and giving it to another. I | 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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need not say that in so far as my noble 
Friend uses it in that sense I entirely 
concur with him in all his denuncia- 
tions, and I am constrained to admit 
that in that sense much of our recent 
legislation has, unhappily, been tainted 
with Socialism. I need not repeat the 
indignant denunciations of my noble 
Friend; but he can hardly put his lan- 
guage so strong that I shall not concur 
with him. But then that is not Socialism 
in the sense in which my noble Friend 
has applied the term to such measures 
as the unfortunate one of mine, which 
he is so fond of criticizing, or many 
other proposals of the present day. 
Socialism in that sense is the applica- 
tion of the power and resources of society 
to benefit, not the whole of society, 
but one particular class, especially the 
most needy class of that society; and 
the main commandment of the gospel 
preached by my noble Friend is—‘‘Thou 
shalt not use the public resources to 
benefit the poor.” I do not know that 
he stated it in that crude form ; but that 
undoubtedly lies at the bottom of much 
of the philosophy of Bentham and others, 
whom he is so fond of quoting, and is 
looked upon as one of the highest for- 
mulas of political economy. Whether 
that doctrine be right or not, or in what- 
ever sense it be right, we in this country 
at least have the greatest possible diffi- 
culty in using it, because whenever we 
come to deal with this question of using 
public funds for the benefit in any way 
of the most necessitous class of the com- 
munity, there stares us in the face the 
fact that the duty of sustaining the most 
necessitous class of the community by 
public funds has for three centuries 
formed a part of the law of England. 
That is so strong a fact that it vitiates 
every argument you can use from what 
is called sheer principle against mea- 
sures of that kind. My noble Friend, 
preaching against Socialism in this 
sense—that is to say, against the use of 
public money for the benefit of the poor 
—is like a man who preaches teetotalism 
over his wine, or hke the celebrated 
Scotch minister who took the train to 
Glasgow on a Sabbath morning to preach 
against Sunday travelling. My noble 
Friend is surrounded by evidences of 
his own utter inconsistency. He is try- 
ing to clothe himself in a garb of prin- 
ciple which experience and practice, and 
the law of this country, have riddled 
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through and through. It is not only 
that we do sustain the poor by law, but 
the fact that we do it must necessarily 
affect the rest of our legislation, for a 

deal of our legislation which my 
noble Friend calls Socialistic is defended 
by this—that unless you use the public 
resources in this or that way to benefit 
the poor, you will reduce them to so 
much distress that you will have to 
spend a great deal more by succouring 
them by means of the Poor Law. There 
was a very remarkable case of that some 
years ago. My noble Friend objected 
very much to some interference—I think 
it was with the whitelead manufactories, 
or some trade whose effect was to injure 
the health of the workmen, and throw 
them on the parish. My noble Friend 
said —‘‘ What interest is this to the 
public?” It was obviously the interest 
of the public. The State had accepted 
the burden of supporting those who were 
necessitous, and therefore everything, 
no matter what, which increases the 
number of the necessitous, or diminishes 
the operation of the natural causes which 
should restrict that number, becomes by 
the very existence of the Poor Law one 
of the highest interests of the State. 
But I entirely concur with my noble 
Friend—if he would but abandon what 
seems to me the very shabby and ragged 
ends of worn-out principles and go to 
higher considerations of policy and jus- 
tice—I entirely concur with him that 
there are very great dangers in extend- 
ing too far this policy of expending 
public money for the benefit of the 
State. But what I complain of is the 
manner in which this word Socialism is 
used. I think it is liable to mislead 
men to imagine that they have some 
cold, clean-cut principle on which they 
can rely, and some formula to which in 
each case they can appeal. I believe that 
no such formula exists. I believe that 
Socialism in thissense affects and spreads 
through the whole of your institutions, 
and is being taken up by some of the 
most powerful and conservative in- 
terests abroad ; and therefore it is idle 
to attempt to dispose of a particular 
proposal by saying that it is Social- 
istic. Prove that it is against public 
policy ; show that it discourages thrift ; 
above all, show that it interferes with 
justice, that it benefits one class by 
injuring another—do these things, and 
you have proved your case. 





But do 
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not imagine that by merely affixing 
to it the reproach of Socialism you can 
seriously affect the progress of any great 
legislative movement, or destroy those 
high arguments which are derived from 
the noblest principles of philanthropy 
and religion. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he rather 
sympathized with the objects that he 
understood the noble Earl had in view; 
but he thought that he probably sym- 
pathized with it more than the noble 
Marquess who had just sat down. He 
must also say that he agreed with some 
of the criticisms made on the noble 
Earl’s speech by the noble Marquess. 
The noble Earl had spent five to seven 
months preparing this speech, to which 
he had constantly added, improving 
upon it as time passed. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he put 
the Notice down four or five months 
ago; but he had not been able to get 
an earlier opportunity to call attention 
to the subject. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, then, at all 
events, the noble Earl must have known, 
at least, five months ago what he had to 
say, and he had no doubt but that he 
had been perfecting the speech ever 
since. Now, he rather objected that, in 
a speech of that sort on a subject which 
he considered to be of the greatest pos- 
sible interest, the noble Earl should 
have thought it right to introduce many 
matters which had absolutely nothing 
to do with Socialism. The noble Earl 
had thought it right to bring in a sub- 
ject of a very important nature, which 
had been discussed before, and would 
be discussed again, but which had really 
nothing to do with the matter. What 
had it to do with Socialism whether the 
noble Earl agreed with the foreign policy 
of the late Government or of the pre- 
sent, or whether he approved or disap- 
proved of new regulations at the Tower 
or the Houses of Parliament to prevent 
the indiscriminate admission of the pub- 
lic and to afford some protection against 
nefarious attempts? All those matters 
were utterly irrelevant. He thought 
that the noble Earl having put himself 
forward as the champion of political and 
economical questions against both sides 
in the State, it was a pity that he was 
not more careful in the selection of his 
facts. The noble Earl had complained 
of measures intended to deal with the 
great question of the public health. 
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[The Earl of Wemyss dissented.] He 
understood the noble Earl certainly to 
take exception to the measures. Then 
the noble Earl brought in the question 
of the Budget of the late Government 
and its defeat. Well, he did not want 
to argue; but it seemed to him that the 
— of the Budget of his right 

on. Friend was founded on very just 
principles—namely, of distributing in 
certain fair proportions the burden of 
taxation between the rich and the poor. 
He thought it was more Socialistic for 
the Opposition to attack that in a man- 
ner which showed a tendency towards 
indirect taxation. To call the action of 
the late Government in this matter 
Socialism was absolutely absurd and 
irrelevant. The noble Earl brought for- 
ward another extraordinary instance of 
Socialism. He brought forward the in- 
stance of a Government as a debtor de- 
clining to accept public property to pay 
off the debt it owed unless the creditor 
would consent to accept smaller terms. 
The operation might be successful or un- 
successful as a financial measure, but to 
call it Socialism was absolutely absurd. 
He did think there was a tendency to- 
wards a mild form of Socialism, in op- 
posing which he hoped his noble Friend 
would takethe lead and besupported; but, 
at the same time,he would beg to advise 
his noble Friend really to consider whe- 
ther it was a wise thing or not to oppose 
every measure in which he fancied there 
was some Socialistic tendency, and not 
to waste any power he might have for 
stemming that which was really Social- 
istic in its character. 

Lorv BRAMWELL said, the only 
exception to the principle that they 
should not divert public funds for the 
benefit of a particular class was that 
afforded by the Poor Law, the ground 
of which was that it was impossible for 
the State to allow people to starve for 


Prosecut ons of 


the want of means to keep them alive. | 


But because they had that one exception 
were they to have others? He trusted 
not. With the most profound respect 
for the noble Marquess, he thought that 
they had better abide by a principle 
though there was one inevitable excep- 
tion to it. 


Eart FORTESCUE said, he would | 


not trouble their Lordships about the 
legislative measures alluded to in the 
ae already delivered. But he must 
0 


serve that, in his opinion, much of the 


Earl Granville 
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' widespread depression undeniablyso long 
| prevalent was attributable, not to the 








measures only of the late Government, 
but also to the speeches of some of its 
influential Members, which he had learnt 
from recent inquiries had caused exten- 
sive alarm and distrust among many 
other capitalists, large and small, be- 
sides landowners. He (Earl Fortescue) 
had himself heard that more than one 
capitalist of his acquaintance had been 
led by the language of hon. and right 
hon. demagogues to remove his capital 
abroad. ‘hough the late Government 
had relegated political economy to some 
distant planet, they could hardly deny 
the truth of one of its definitions, that 
capital was the wage fund of a country. 
The many unemployed labourers in 
England ought to know to whom they 
owe the transfer of part of that wage 
fund to the employment of their rivals 
in foreign countries. Mr. Chamberlain 
had spoken of the ransom due from pro- 
perty, and one of his Colleagues had 
tried to identify this statement with the 
late Mr. Drummond’s noble saying— 
‘* Property has its duties as well as its 
rights.” He (Earl Fortescue) had been 
honoured with the friendship of that 
most valuable and truly noble public 
servant, prematurely cut off by death in 
the midst of his labours. But anything 
more essentially different than the 
purely moral motive suggested to land- 
lords by the one, and the coveting, not 
to say confiscation, suggested to the 
multitude by the other, could hardly be 
conceived. Happily, the language of 
the right hon. Sympathizer with Mr. 
Bradlaugh had much diminished his in- 
fluence with the reasonable, thoughtful, 
and moral of all classes of the commu- 
nity. 
PROSECUTIONS OF OFFENCES 
1879.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Tue Kart or POWIS called attention 


ACT, 


| to the Draft Regulations submitted for 





the approval of the Lord Chancellor and 
Secretary of State under the Prosecu- 
tions of Offences Acts, 1879 and 1884 
(see Commons Papers 146 and 153 of 
1885); and also to the deductions as 
agency fees imposed by the Solicitor to 
the Treasury on local solicitors employed 
to conduct prosecutions on behalf. of the 
Public Prosecutor under those Acts. 
Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Haxspury) said, that the noble Earl 
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was under an entire misapprehension, 
first of all with respect to the Regula- 
tions which he thought were in opera- 
tion. He feared there was no possibility 
of their coming into operation for some 
time. By the provision of the Statute 
they must lie for 40 days on the Table 
of both Houses of Parliament before 
they could come into operation. They 
were laid on the Table of the House of 
Commons, but not on the Table of their 
Lordships’ House, and therefore they 
could not receive the approval of Par- 
liament as required. He thought it 
would be absolutely necessary that they 
should lie on the Table of the new Par- 
liament before they should come into 
operation. That was an illustration of 
the great difficulty in the way of the 
administration of the Office of Attorney 
General. His right hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir Henry James), who had 
given great labour to this subject, had 
only the voluntary assistance he could 
get iv his Office, and having laid those 
Regulations on the Table of the Library 
of the House of Commons it did not 
occur to him to do the same thing in the 
House of Lords. The Regulations of 
1879 were still in operation. And here 
he must ask the noble Karl to give him 
his attention, because he had made a 
most serious mistake, the result of which 
was to cast an imputation on a most dis- 
tinguished and deserving public officer. 
The noble Earl had fallen under the 
impression that Sir Augustus Stephen- 
son had some interest of his own in what 
he called the hocus-pocus of fees and 
the deductions. The noble Earl had 
been entirely misled by some technical 
phraseology which there was not a soli- 
citor in the country who did not under- 
stand. When they spoke of agency 
charges what was meant was the charges 
made by one solicitor on another. When 
a solicitor accepted a retainer from an- 
other solicitor he did not make the ordi- 
nary charges to a client, but half-charges. 
The solicitor in London directed a soli- 
citor in the country to take up this or 
that case as his agent, and under no cir- 
cumstances could a solicitor acting as 
agent obtain the full charges of a soli- 
citor. Tho noble Earl was in error in 
supposing that the full charges were 
made in the first instance and that after- 
wards the deductions were made. Tho 
solicitors made out their bills on the 
agency scale and were paid on that scale. 
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were the fees actually charged and paid, 
and there was not the smallest founda- 
tion for the imputation that had been 
made that Sir Augustus Stephenson 
augmented his salary by charging 
higher fees than he paid. Sir Augustus 
Stephenson had done his duty as a pub- 
lic officer in saving what he could save 
for the public in regard to these public 
prosecutions ; and, ou the other hand, 
the solicitors received every farthing for 
which they contracted. 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMEMT—COLLECTORS 
OF CUSTOMS.—QUESTION. 

Tux Eart or LIMERICK asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the memorial of the hundred collectors 
of customs sent in to the Treasury more 
than four years ago, and to which no 
answer had been given, would receive 
consideration; and, whether it was a 
fact, as stated in The Civilian newspaper, 
that sixty out of the hundred and twenty- 
three collectorships then existing in the 
United Kingdom had been abolished, 
and many collectors made redundant and 
reduced to subordinate positions; and, 
whether any steps would be taken to 
provide for these officers, and to place 
the junior collectors in the same pecu- 
niary position, at least, as the collectors 
of inland revenue ? 

Tue Eart or IDDESLEIGH (Fiesr 
Lorp of the Treasury): The Memorial 
in question was received and in due 
course referred to the Customs. That 
Board has only recently been able to 
report upon it, the numerous recent 
changes in the organization of the 
Department having entirely altered the 
conditions which existed when it was 
first sent in. They have, however, now 
proposed to the Treasury a scheme for 
re-classifying the staff of collectors, which 
is at present under consideration, and 
the general result of which will be to 
improve the position of the collectors. 
The number of collectorships at the out 
ports has been reduced from 121 to 55; 
but this reduction has not been applied 
to any individual collector, so that none 
of them have suffered pecuniarily. A 
number of old men have retired, and 
the redundants have thus been absorbed. 
Most of these reductions have been made 
in the smaller collectorates, so that the 
average salary of a collector is higher 
than it was by nearly £100 per annum. 
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Of the 100 collectors who signed the 
original Petition there remain only 15 
whose cases call for consideration, and 
some, if not all, of these will shortly be 
provided for. With regard to the last 
words of the Question, the salaries of 
the Collectors of customs must be fixed 
with regard to the nature of their duties, 
which are by no means comparable in 
many cases with those of the collectors 
of Inland Revenue. The smaller Cus- 
toms collectors have very little money, 
comparatively speaking, passing through 
their hands. 


MEDICAL RELIEF DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BIILL.—(No. 207.) 
(The Earl of Milltown.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the third time, 
said, he desired to thank their Lordships 
on both sides of the House for their for- 
bearance, which had enabled him to 

ass this important Bill through the 

ouse with such facility. He sincerely 
trusted and believed that the experience 
of the next few years would prove to 
those noble Lords who had expressed 
doubts as to the expediency of such a 
measure that their fears had been 
groundless, and that in granting this 
important measure of franchise they 
had acted in accordance with the wishes 
of the great majority of their country- 
men, and earned another title to the 
respect and esteem in which this House 
was held by the country. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—(The £arl of Milltown.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 3*, and 
passed. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Earl Brownlow.) 
(No. 221.) SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tut SECRETARY to roz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Earl Brown- 
Low), in moving that the Bill be now 
read a second time, said, it was the 
same measure as had been presented 
earlier in the year by the noble and 
learned Earl who then occupied the 


The Earl of Iddesleigh 
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Woolsack. Its object was simply to 
enable Boards of Guardians to detain 
lunatics in the workhouses in certain 
cases. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl Brownlow.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o'clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 31st July, 1885. 


MINUTES. ]—Paivare Bru (by Order) —Lords 
Amendts. considered —W orcester Extension. 


Pvstic Bitts—First Reading—Second Reading 
—Committee— Report — Third Reading—Prince 
Henry of Battenberg’s Naturalization,* and 
passed, 

First Reading—Second Reading— Committed to a 
Select Committee—Committee nominated —Earl- 
dom of Mar Restitution * [256]. 

Second Reading —Consolidated Fund (Appropri-* 
ation) * ; Ecclesiastical Commissioners (No. 2)* 
[253]; Public Works Loans* [254]; East 
India (Army Pensions Deficiency) [225]. 

Committee—Criminal Law Amendment [159] 
—R.P. 

Re-committed — Committee — Report—Considered 
as amended—Third Reading—Telegraph Acts 
Amendment [121], and passed. 

Third Reading—Expiring Laws Continuance * 

247]; Parliamentary Elections (Returning 
flicers * [251], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Further Powers) * [44]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——o 


WORCESTER EXTENSION BILL 
(by Order). 
LORDS AMENDMENTS. 


Lords Amendments considered ; as far 
as the Amendment in page 11, line 21, 
agreed to. 

Clause 214 (Assessment of Railways), 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 

Mr. ROWLEY HILL, in moving 
that the House do agree with the Lords 
in the said Amendment, said, he felt 
that he occupied a somewhat anomalous 
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position, seeing that the promoters of 
the Bill, the Worcester Corporation, 
had used every endeavour to secure the 
rejection of the clause proposed on be- 
half of the Great Western Railway Com- 


pany. Before the Committee of the 
House of Commons the point was argued 
with the result that the Committee were 
unanimous in rejecting the clause. The 
Bill then in due course went to the 


Lords, and the Committee of the Lords | 


inserted the clause. An attempt was 
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the House attached great importance as 
a matter of principle. That was rejected 
by the other House of Parliament, and 
yet the Leaders of the majority in the 
Commons advised acceptance of the 
Lords’ Amendment, not, as they said, 
because they approved of it, but be- 
cause an opposite course would jeopar- 
dize the Bill, and so the Lords’ Amend- 
ment on the subject of medical relief 
was accepted, merely because time was 
short, and otherwise the object of the 





made to obtain the re-committal of the | Registration Bill would have been im- 
Bill for the purpose of having the clause | perilled. For similar reasons, he begged 
discussed; but that was objected to by the the House to accept the Amendment to 
Chairman. of the Committee, the Earl of | this Bill, and hoped that he would be 
Limerick, who thought that such a’ supported by others who yet, as he did, 
course would imply a reproach to the | disapproved of the clause in itself. 


Committee, and subsequently Earl Beau- Motion made, and Question proposed, 


champ, on behalf of the promoters, pro- 
posed to leave out the clause on third 
reading. That Motion was opposed and 
rejected on a division by 37 to 17, an 
it then became a question whether he, 
on behalf of the promoters, should ask 


| “* That this House doth agree with The 
Lords in the said Amendment.” —(J/r. 


d Rowley Hill.) 





Mr. ATKINSON agreed in many of 


| the remarks just made, but not in the 


the House of Commons to disagree with | Motion moved by the hon. Member. 
the Lords’ Amendment, for his convic- | He said it was an improper clause, which 
tion was just as strong as at first that could not be too strongly reprobated, but 
the rating exemption allowed by the he asked the House to agree to it, be- 
clause was an improper Amendment. | cause, he said, it would be prejudicial to 
It was only under stress of the pressure | the interests of Worcester if the House 
arising from the fear of losing the Bill! didnot. The answer to that surely was 
altogether that he now ventured to ask | that if it would be prejudicial to the 
the House to agree with the Amend- | City of Worcester on the one hand, and 
ment. The promoters had taken counsel | to the prejudice of all the rating autho- 
with parties interested, and they were | rities of the country on the other hand, 
told that if the House now disagreed | then the City of Worcester ought to give 
with the Amendment it would be hope- | way. He should vote a negative to the 
less to think of passing the Bill; it | Motion. 

would be lost, and in such a case a| Sm GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, he 
severe penalty would be inflicted upon | hoped the House would agree with the 
the City of Worcester. The Lords had | Lords’ Amendment for several reasons. 
introduced a clause which was con- | First, because if the House did not do 





demned by many persons, but the Cor- 
poration were not responsible for that; 
they had done their utmost to prevent 
it, and they now asked the House not 
to tax the City of Worcester with the 
still more evil consequences that would 
arise from the rejection of the Bill. 
Very important sanitary arrangements 
partially carried out would be stopped, 
and the loss would be great. In ask- 
ing the House to accept a Motion he 
did not approve, but which, under the 
circumstances, was expedient, he found 
a parallel in recent proceedings of the 
House upon an important public mea- 
sure. A proposal was introduced in an 


important Bill to which a majority of 


so, it would put an end to those negotia- 
tions and courtesies under which Private 
Bill legislation was conducted. The 
Great Western Railway Company op- 
posed the Preamble of the Bill before 
the Committee, and without producing 
any evidence, they requested to have a 
clause of this sort inserted in the exact 
form provided by the Public Health Act 
of 1875, under which they claimed par- 
tial exemption from the local rate. The 
Corporation of Worcester, for some rea- 
son or other, sought to pass this Bill to 
enable them to extend the boundaries of 
their borough, and inelude within those 
boundaries some 2,000 acres of what was 
almost all agricultural land, with a 
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sparse population not exceeding three 
persons to an acre. That was with the 
view of making promenades, drives, or 
other purposes having nothing to do 
with sanitary regulations. The Great 
Western Railway, who had a line on 
the estate, and who within the borough 
paid their share of the rates, objected, 
and said—‘“‘ if you want to do this, you 
should give us—— 


Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ;— 


The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent 
to several Bills. 


WORCESTER EXTENSION BILL 
(dy Order). 
Motion made, and Question again pro- 
posed, ‘That this House doth agree with 
the Lords in the said Amendment.” 


Sm GABRIEL GOLDNEY remarked, 
that when interrupted by the announce- 
ment of a Royal Commission he was 
calling the attention of the House to the 
fact that the Amendment ought to be 
conceded on every principle he had ever 
been acquainted with in connection with 
Private Bill legislation during the time 
he had had the honour of a seat in the 
House. First, in relation to the interests 
of the contending parties ; secondly, the 
general policy of the law; and, thirdly, 
the merits of the question itself. A short 
history of the case was this. Under 
the Health of Towns Act, 1875, provision 
was made by which a certain property 
outside the boundaries of a borough 
became liable to be rated under the 
general law to the district rate at one- 
tourth less than the general property of 
the town, where expenditure was ren- 
dered necessary for the sanitary pur- 
poses of the borough. The present Bill 
proposed to include within the boun- 
daries of the City of Worcester an area 
of noless than 1,900 acres, upon which, he 
understood, the whole population did not 
amount to more than three persons an 
acre. The Great Western Railway Com- 
pany objected to their property, now 
outside the boundary of the City, being 
taken out of the general rating principle 
and being included in the borough rate, 
on the ground that they would derive 
no advantage from the change, but 


Sir Gabriel Goldney 


{COMMONS} 
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would be simply called upon to contri- 
bute to the general rates of the City 
without receiving any consideration. 
Their contention was that there was no 
substantial reason for extending the 
boundary at all. In the Lords Com- 
mittee upon the Bill, Mr. Michael, Q.C., 
who appeared for the promoters, stated 
that they were willing to give to the 
Railway Company the same clause as that 
which now existed in the Public Health 
Act, and upon that understanding the 
Railway Company withdrew their oppo- 
sition. When the opponents had ac- 
cepted the offer, the Preamble of the 
Bill was passed by the Committee ; but 
after that had been done objection was 
taken to the Bill in the House of Lords, 
and a division was taken after the whole 
circumstances had been gone into in 
detail. The House of Lords, however, 
on a division, affirmed what the Com- 
mittee had done by a majority of some 
four or five to one. The Great Western 
Company, the market gardeners, and 
the other owners and occupiers, asked 
for nothing more than the law at present 
gave them. They maintained that if it 
was considered desirable to extend the 
boundaries of the City of Worcester, tlie 
new property taken in ought to be 
placed under the same conditions as those 
which the general law now imposed. 
They further alleged that precedents 
were in their favour; and they instaticed 
various Corporation Bills for extending 
existing boundaries and including a 
larger area, in which provisions identical 
with that which had been made in this 
case had been inserted by Committees 
of the House of Commons and of the 
House of Lords, such as the Stafford 
Corporation Act for creating extended 
boundaries, the Bedford Improvement 
Act, the St. Albans Improvement Act, 
and several others. ‘They also asserted 
that two Bills had been passed in the 
present year, in which the same prin- 
ciple was carried out —extended boun- 
daries were created ; but although the 
new area was brought within the bo- 
rough it still remained under the gene- 
ral law with regard to rating. Under 
those circumstances, as he had no desire 
to occupy too much of the time of the 
House, he would simply say that he 
thought the House ought to accept the 
Lords’ Amendment. ‘There had been, 
in the first place, a distinct proposal 
made to the opponents if they would 
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withdraw their opposition to the Pre- 
amble of the Bill; they accepted it, and 
the promoters inserted a clause, which 
was adopted by the Committee and 
affirmed by the House of Lords—that 
clause being nothing more nor less than 
a provision which placed this property 
under the Public Health Act of 1875. 
There had also been precedents for the 
course pursued not only in previous 
years, but this year; and if the House 
decided upon upsetting the arrangement 
they would render Private Bill legisla- 
tion practically useless and entail very 
onerous duties upon Private Bill Com- 
mittees. They would never know what 
principle they ought to adopt, be- 
vause it would be liable to be rejected 
when the Bill came before the House 
itself. 

Mr. AGNEW said, that he had served 
on the Committee which sat upon the 
Bill, and he might inform the House 
that the Committee was unanimous in 
rejecting the clause now under considera- 
tion on the ground that they saw no 
reason why there should be any exemp- 
tion from the operation of the general 
law on behalf of this particular Rail- 
way Company. The hon. Gentleman 
had referred to an Act of Parliament 
which, for sanitary purposes, placed 
property in districts outside the boun- 
daries of a borough in a different 
position from property within a bo- 
rough itself; but he was not aware of 
any law which compelled a borough 
or municipal authority to make an ex- 
emption in favour of a Railway Com- 
pany. He was perfectly aware of the 
instances to which the hon. Member 
referred; but having served on the 
Committee, and having heard all the 
evidence, he thought the Committee was 
justified in rejecting this proposal. He 
had been most anxious that the City of 
Worcester should obtain the extension 
of boundary which the Corporation de- 
sired, if it were not inconsistent with 
the interests of the locality sought to be 
included. No doubt, an arrangement 
had been made, when the Bill was 
before the House of Lords, whereby 
the promoters agreed to insert a clause 
exempting this railway property from 
assessment to the borough rates. He re- 
gretted that that course had been taken ; 
and he thought it afforded another in- 
stance of the necessity that Parliament, 
at no distant day, should deal, in a 
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comprehensive manner, with the whole 
question of local taxation. In the pre- 
sent case he thought it would have been 
wiser, rather than accept this clause, if 
the promoters had made up their minds 
to lose the Bill altogether, reserving -to 
themselves the right of applying to 
Parliament on a future occasion. 

Mr. GREGORY said, it was quite 
true that there had been cases in which, 
where there had been an extension of 
boundaries, the provisions of the Public 
Health Act of 1875 were still retained, 
so far as the rating of railways was 
concerned; but there was this broad 
distinction between those cases and the 
present, that the Committee upstairs had 
refused to make the exemption, after a 
full and careful consideration of the 
question. He, therefore, trusted that 
the House would not consent to estab- 
lish a dangerous precedent for the 
future. He should be exeeedingly sorry 
that anything should be done which 
might ultimately throw out the Bill; 
but, as the whole matter had been fully 
discussed by the Committee upstairs, he 
thought the House ought to maintain 
the decision of their Committee. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, it was 
quite true that the clause in the Public 
Health Act, to which the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chippenhan (Sir Gabriel 
Goldney) had referred, did not, in terms, 
apply to this particular case ; but it had 
been thought right by a Committee in 
‘another place” to take it up and 
apply it in pursuance with a bargain 
which had been entered into between 
the various parties who were interested 
in the Bill. It was only on the with- 
drawal of the opposition that the Pre- 
amble of the Bill was passed. His hon. 
Friend the Member for East Sussex 
(Mr. Gregory) had spoken as if the clause 
applied only to the Railway Company. 
It applied not to the Railway Company 
only, but to owners and occupiers, mar- 
ket gardeners, nursery grounds, and 
other descriptions of property; and he 
trusted the House would not allow the 
promoters of the Bill to retreat from 
the bargain which they had made in 
the House of Lords. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 103 ; Noes 
29: Majority 74.—(Div. List, No. 260.) 


Subsequent Amendments agreed to, 
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—p— 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND) — CORK 
COUNTY POLICE. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is a fact that Head Constable 
Irwin, of Cork, sent a circular to several 
Police Stations in the City and County 
of Cork soliciting subscriptions towards 
a testimonial to Sergeant Stafford, late 
Chief Clerk to County Inspector Carr ; 
whether a list of names of the sub- 
scribers has been posted in several bar- 
rack rooms; and, whether it is for- 
bidden in the Force to ask for or give a 
subscription for such a purpose ; and, if 
so, what steps will be taken with refer- 
ence to this case ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir Wiz- 
u1aM Hart Dyxe): The Cork County 
Inspector states that no such Circular 
was sent out. It is not forbidden in the 
Force to get up such subscriptions, pro- 
vided the sanction of the Inspector Ge- 
neral is obtained. A subscription was 
got up in this case, and it had the In- 
spector General’s sanction. 
te Mr. SEXTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the police are 
forbidden to subscribe for an evicted 
tenant ? 


Tur CHIEF SECRETARY : No, Sir. 


EGYPT—THE SOUDAN—THE GARRI- 
SON OF KASSALA. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any expenditure will be 
incurred in the contemplated endeavour 
to rescue the garrison of Kassala; and, 
if so, whether a vote for this expendi- 
ture will be presented to Parliament 
during the present Session ? 

Tar UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
(Mr. Bourke): The matter alluded to 
by the hon. Member is still under con- 
sideration; but I am sure he will see 
that it is inexpedient at present to make 
any public announcement with respect 
to it. With regard to expenditure, no 
Vote will be presented to Parliament 
during the present Session. 


EGYPT—THE ASSEMBLY OF 
NOTABLES. 
Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, If he can yet say whether the 
Assembly of Notables now convened at 
Cairo is the General Assembly legally 
elected as required by the Organic Law, 
and that the requirements of that Law 
in regard to the New Loan have been 
fulfilled; if he can explain how it is 
that when the Provincial Councils have 
never been called into existence, and the 
Organic Electoral Law, Article 39, re- 
quires the election of the elected mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council by the 
Provincial Councils, the Legislative 
Council can have been legally consti- 
tuted, or whether, in fact, the elected 
members have been obtained, and how; 
and, whether he can give any assurance 
that any representative of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, deputed to Egypt, 
will urge the fulfilment of the provi- 
sions of the Organic Law in regard to 
self-governing institutions, which have 
hitherto been neglected, so that the ma- 
chinery of self-government may be pro- 
vided and got into working order as 
soon as possible ? 

Tue UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
(Mr. Bourke): The Assembly of No- 
tables now convened is the Assemblée 
Générale; but whether its members 
have been legally elected or not I cannot 
undertake to say, that being a matter 
of Egyptian law. I can only refer the 
hon. Member to Sir Evelyn Baring’s 
despatch of October 20, in Egypt, 
No. 18, 1885, p. 12, in which it is stated 
that the Legislative Council has been 
convoked, and has done careful work as 
a consultative body. But as to its con- 
stitution, I cannot say whether it has 
been carried out in strict conformity with 
Article 39 of the Organic Electoral Law 
or not. I am sure, Sir, that any Re- 
presentative of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment deputed to Egypt will pay atten- 
tion to the important subject mentioned 
in the Question. But what his recom- 
mendations will be with respect to it, it 
would be premature for me to predict. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether, as the General Assembly, under 
the Organic Law, could only be brought 
together by an election all over the 
country of the same character as a Ge- 
neral Election in this country, that elec- 
tion had yet taken place ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I have looked very 
carefully into the Organic Law, and [ 
am unable—I tell the hon. Member 
frankly—to reconcile the terms of the 
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law with the information we have re- 
ceived at the Foreign Office; but this is 
a question for the Egyptian Government 
as much as for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I will be very glad to make a 
representation that the Organic Law 
should be carried out. 

Mr. M‘COAN inquired whether the 
whole of the Egyptian law did not lie 
within the four corners of the Organic 
Law, and, therefore, ought to be intel- 
ligible to the Foreign Office ? 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether the Government would insist 
upon their Agents being informed whe- 
ther the Organic Law had been carried 
out ? 

Mr. BOURKE said, he could not at 
the present moment give any further 
information than that which was in the 
hands of Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment, and also of the late Government. 


MOROCCO—SUPPRESSION OF 
JOURNALS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to statements in the French papers re- 
specting the endeavours of Sir John 
Hay, Her Majesty’s Representative in 
Morocco, to cause the suppression of 
The Times of Morocco, The Al-Moghreb, a 
journal published in Spanish, and Le 
Reveil du Maroc, a journal published in 
French; and, whether he is acting in 
this matter under the instructions or 
with the approval of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bourke): Sir John Drum- 
mond Hay has not taken any steps to 
bring about the suppression of the news- 
papers alluded to; on the contrary, he 
has deprecated the adoption of any such 
extreme measure. The Moorish Go- 
vernment have repeatedly complained 
to him of the insulting language used in 
certain papers respecting the Sultan of 
Morocco and the Moorish Government, 
as well as regards Foreign Governments 
and their Representatives in Morocco, 
and has urged their suppression. Sir 
John Hay has confined himself to warn- 
ing the editors to be careful to avoid the 
insertion of language of a character to 
justify the Moorish Government in 
taking measures against the papers. 
His action in the matter is approved by 
Her Majesty’s Government. 
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Mr. M‘COAN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether Sir John Drum- 
mond Hay has any power actually to 
suppress any newspaper whatever ? 
Under the Capitulations he has none. 

Mr. BOURKE: Certainly not, Sir. 


EGYPT—THE INTERNATIONAL 
GUARANTEE. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What is the position of the 
Egyptian Loan with regard to the 
guarantee of the Powers; and, whether 
it is intended to delay the issue until 
the guarantee has been accepted by the 
Parliaments of Germany and Austria ; 
and, if so, when is that acceptance likely 
to be completed ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bourke): With a view 
to facilitate the issue of a loan for 
£9,000,000 by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment the Powers, under the Convention 
of the 18th of March last, agreed that 
the Khedive should, with the authority 
of the Sultan, issue a Decree, which 
Decree the Khedive undertook to pro- 
mulgate, in the terms of the draft an- 
nexed to the Convention. Amongst the 
provisions of that Convention was the 
following :— ‘ 

“The Governments of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, and 
Russia undertake either to guarantee jointly 
and severally, or to ask authority from their 
Parliaments to guarantee jointly and seve- 
rally, the regular payment of the annuity of 
£315,000.” 

When Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment came into Office they found that 
the authority of the German, Austrian, 
and Italian Parliaments had not been 
obtained by their respective Govern- 
ments, and those Parliaments had sepa- 
rated without any prospect of meeting 
for some months to come. It is not 
necessary now to enter upon the ques- 
tion of the discussion which took place 
between Her Majesty’s late Government 
and the German Government upon this 
subject, as Papers will be laid upon the 
Table. It is sufficient now to say that 
when Her Majesty’s Government as- 
sumed Office they found the issue of 
the loan was practically suspended. The 
negotiations which have taken place 
since have resulted in an a greement 
on the part of Germany, Austria, and 
Italy to give an undertaking that the 
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loan should be submitted for ratifica- 
tion as soonas their Parliaments meet, 
and to consent to the issue of the loan 
at once in anticipation of this consent ; 
and this has been agreed to by the other 
Powers. The Decree annexed to the 
Convention has been issued, with an 
alteration enlarging the facilities for 
issue and payment of coupons, which 
was provided for by a declaration on the 
part of the Powers. The loan, in ac- 
cordance with these agreements, was 
issued on Tuesday. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: In view 
of the important statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman, I would venture 
to ask him whether he will undertake 
that the Correspondence between the 
Government and the Foreign Powers 
on the subject shall be distributed be- 
fore Wednesday next, which will pro- 
bably be the latest occasion on which 
the subject will arise ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I can only say that 
the Papers are in preparation. Of course, 
we are well aware that Parliament will 
wish to see these Papers as soon as pos- 
sible; but I am not quite certain that I 
can promise the hon. Member an answer 
in the affirmative to the Question he 
has just put. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: Iwill re- 
peat the Question on Monday. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Are we to un- 
derstand that the Loan is not guaran- 
teed either by Austria, Germany, or 
Italy ? 

Mr. BOURKE: By the Parliament 
of those countries—no. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD EXPENDITURE. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, To be good enough to 
inform the House if it is his intention to 
appoint a Departmental Committee to 
inquire into the present system of Dock- 
yard expenditure ; if so, whether he will 
consent to add to the Committee a few 
men independent of the ordinary official 
routine of Admiralty work ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tas ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Grorce Hamutton): 
I stated yesterday the circumstances 
under which a Committee was appointed 
by the late Board of Admiralty and the 
nature of the inquiry they were directed 
to make ; and until that inquiry is com- 
pleted, it is not our intention to extend 
the scope of their investigations. 


Mr. Bourke 


{COMMONS} 
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ARMY—GUNNERY EXPERIMENTS 
WITH DYNAMITE. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If his attention has 
been called to the gunnery experiments 
now being conducted by the United 
States Government with dynamite car- 
tridges ; if so, whether he intends ascer- 
taining, by practical experiments, how 
far the system is a success ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Sarrn): The attention of the 
War Office has been called to recent ex- 
periments with dynamite projectiles in 
the United States, and the subject is 
now under the consideration of the 
Ordnance Committee. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND—THE VICAR 
OF ST. MARK’S, SOUTH SHIELDS. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council, 
Whether, since answering the Question 
on the 23rd instant relating to the bank- 
ruptey case of the Vicar of St. Mark’s, 
South Shields, he has seen a Report in 
The South Shields Daily Gazette, of 10th 
July, of the proceedings in question; 
and, whether, having regard to the 
seriousness of the statements there con- 
tained, assuming them to be true, he 
has any reason to modify the statement 
he formerly made on this subject ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Sranuorr): Owing 
to the courtesy of the hon. Member I 
have now seen the report in The South 
Shields Daily Gazette ; but I find nothing 
in it at all inconsistent with the state- 
ment I made the other day. Indeed, it 
appears to confirm substantially the ac- 
count given by the Vicar himself. Fur- 
ther inquiries, are, however, being made, 
with the view to determine whether the 
position of the school account has been, 
or is likely to be, affected by the Vicar’s 
pecuniary difficulties. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE JEFFRIES 
CASE—MR. EDLIN, ASSISTANT 
JUDGE. 

Mr. PICTON (for Mr. W. Fowzer) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the Judge 
who tried the Chelsea case of Mrs. 
Jeffries has yet returned; and, whether 
he can now give the House the informa- 
tion which was withheld by reason of the 
absence of the Judge ? 
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Mr. CALLAN wished, before that 
Question was answered, to ask whether 
it was true, as stated in Zhe Dublin Daily 
Express, that the prolonged leave of ab- 
sence given to Mr. Edlin was given to 
him without application made at the 
time, and that previous to the trial of the 
Jeffries case the application made by 
Mr. Edlin for leave of absence was per- 
sistently refused by the late Home Se- 
cretary ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeton Cross): I cannot tell any- 
thing as to that. I presume leave of 
absence was given in the ordinary 
course. In regard to the Question on 
the Paper, I object to the word ‘“‘ with- 
held,” for I have nothing to withhold, 
neither would I have withheld anything 
if I had. There is a very long letter 
from the Judge at the disposal of the 
hon. Member if he would like to see it. 
He says— 

“ On my arrival in Court I did see the leading 
counsel in my ownroom. This I did at their own 
request, and in accordance with precedent and 
custom. There is not a shadow of foundation 
for the statement that I suggested the defendant 
should plead guilty; on the contrary, I told 
counsel [ should express no opinion as to what 
the sentence should be until I had conferred 
with my brother magistrates. The sentence 
was proposed by a magistrate of great expe- 
rience. I concurred in it, and thought it just 
and proper. It was adopted almost unani- 
mously, there being one dissentient, and he was 
in favour of a smaller fine.”’ 


Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT: As 
to the leave of absence given to Mr. 
Edlin, I have to say that the application 
never came before me. I have not in- 
quired into the matter, and I have no 
recollection of it; but I have no doubt 
that, as a matter of course, leave would 
be given by the Under Seeretary. 

Mr. CALLAN: Is it not a fact that 
for a period of two years before the 
Jeffries case leave of absence was refused 
to Mr. Edlin ? 


[No reply. | 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE CIRCUIT SYSTEM. 


Mr. WHITLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the Government will, during 
the Recess, consider the present circuit 
system, and especially the best mode of 
providing increased facilities required in 
the large centres with regard to the trial 
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of actions in other Divisions of the High 
Court besides the Queen’s Bench ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeton Cross), in reply, said, that 
the Judges had arranged to try all 
actions entered for trial at the various 
Assize towns during the present Assize 
Circuit. It had not been brought to the 
notice of the Lord Chancellor that any 
action set down in any place for trial 
had not been tried there; but if any 
question relating to the system of Cir- 
cuits should require to be considered, 
the Lord Chancellor would be ready to 
consult with the Judges on the sub- 
ject. 


EGYPT—COLONEL DE COETLOGON. 


Mr. LEAMY (for Mr. Maru) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Agent 
and Consul General at Cairo has reported 
upon the case of Colonel De Coetlogon, 
us requested by Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice ; and, whether any, and, if so, 
what reply has been received from the 
Egyptian Government ? 

‘tue UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
(Mr. Bourke): Yes, Sir. The Egyp- 
tian Government hold that General Gor- 
don’s recommendation that Colonel Coet- 
logon should be awarded six months’ 
pay as a gratuity was founded on the 
assumption that his services would no 
longer be required by the Egyptian Go- 
vernment; whereas immediately on his 
return from the Soudan he was appointed 
a Divisional Inspector of Police. 


POLICE ENFRANCHISEMENT 
EXTENSION BILL. 


Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD asked 
the honourable and learned Member for 
Beaumaris (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) and the 
honourable and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce), Whether 
they will consent to withdraw the 
“ blocks ” they have placed on the 
Police Enfranchisement Bill, and allow 
it to go into Committee before the close 
of the Session ? 

Mr. BRYCE said, he felt bound to 
take any steps he could to secure that 
the Bill should not be passed hurriedly 
and silently at the end of the Session, 
and when it had not been considered by 
the public. At the same time, as he 
shared the opinion that the practice of 
blocking was much abused, he did not 
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put down his Notice until he had satis- 
tied himself that a very large number 
shared his objection tothe measure. If 
the hon. Member would arrange with 
the Government to bring on the Bill, or 
to allow the hon. Member to bring it 
on, before 1 o’clock on Monday, and to 
arrange so that there might be an op- 
portunity for discussion, he would take 
off his block. 


ARMY—ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT— 
WIDOW OF MR. FREDERICK RANCE, 

Mr. BOORD asked the Surveyor Ge- 
neral of the Ordnance, Whether it is a 
fact that the widow and six children of 
the late Mr. Frederick Rance, an arti- 
ficer of the Royal Laboratory, Woolwich 
Arsenal, who died of injuries received 
from the explosion of a shell on the 
26th February last, have been awarded 
£10 per annum as a compassionate 
allowance; whether the widows and 
families of those who have previously 
lost their lives under similar circum- 
stances had not, in some cases, been 
granted the amount of the full pay of 
the deceased, and, in others, the amount 
of pension or superannuation allowance 
to which the deceased would have been 
entitled at the date of his death; whe- 
ther, at the time of his death, Mr. Rance 
was entitled, in the event of being ren- 
dered unfit for further service, to a 
pension of from 12s. to 14s. per week; 
and, whether he will reconsider the case, 
with a view to an increase of the allow- 
ance proposed ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL oF 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Guy Dawnay): The 
widow of the late Mr. Frederick Rance 
has been awarded a compassionate al- 
lowance of £10 12¢. 6d. a-year, and a 
gratuity of £44 on behalf of her six 
children, under the Regulations laid 
down by the Treasury for such cases. 
With regard to the second paragraph 
of the hon. Member’s Question, there is 
no record of the full pay of the deceased, 
or the amount of pension to which the 
deceased would have been entitled, hav- 
ing been granted, under similar cireum- 
stances, to the widow. Mr. Rance would 
not, under ordinary circumstances, have 
been entitled to any pension in the event 
of his unfitness for further service, un- 
less the unfitness was caused by injuries 
received in the execution of his duty. 
In such a case the compensation would 
have been regulated by the nature of 
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the injury. With reference to the con- 
cluding inquiry, I should explain that it 
rests with the Treasury to award com- 
passionate allowances, and the Secretary 
of State has no power to increase the 
amount awarded. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE—GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether, having 
regard to the fact that by the terms of 
the new Schedules for the Government 
printing, involving an annual expendi- 
ture of over £100,000, and to the fact 
that the proposed contracts are for a term 
of ten years, the House will have any 
control over the selection of the printer, 
seeing that it has had no control over 
the terms of the contracts ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hoxrtanp): The con- 
tracts referred to will be offered for 
public competition, and the tenders will 
be dealt with in the ordinary manner. 
This being so, it appears to me that the 
matter is essentially one for the Execu- 
tive Government, and that this House 
could not, with advantage, interfere in 
it. I miay remind the House that the 
printing of the Votes and Proceedings 
will continue, as heretofore, under the 
control of Mr. Speaker. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)—THE ANNUAL 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


GeyEeraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary of State for India, 
To consider the expediency of printing 
and circulating an Indian Financial 
Statement, and, by allowing the Debate 
on Indian Finance to be based on the 
usual Resolutions, thereby save the time 
in discussing the Affairs of India by at 
least two hours, which would be needed 
in speaking on the Indian Statement ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Ranpotpa Cxavurcuitt): The hon. and 
gallant Member makes an admirable 
suggestion, which might with advantage 
be applied to all the annual Depart- 
mental Statements; but I do not think 
there is time to carry it into effect this 
year before Thursday next, on which 
day it may be convenient for the hon. 
and gallant Member and other hon. 
Members to know I shall, with the per- 
mission of the House, make the usual 
Statement in regard to Indian Finance. 











677 Science and Art— 
THE IRISH LAND OCOMMISSION—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Gray) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is in- 
tended to break up two of the Irish 
Land Sub-Commissions; whether it is 
a condition of the engagement of the 
Legal Sub-Commissioners that they 
should not undertake any other legal 
business; what notice has been given, 
or will be given, to those Commissioners 
whose services are about to be dispensed 
with; and, whether he is now in a posi- 
tion to state the names of those who will 
be retained ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Witurm Harr Dyke): It has been 
decided to dispense with the services of 
two Sub-Commissions from this date. I 
believe it is understood that the whole 
time of the legal Assistant Commis- 
sioners should be given to their duties 
under the Land Commission. The War- 
rants of all the Sub-Commissioners, ex- 
cept those appointed for seven years, 
stated on the face of them that the ap- 
pointment would expire on this date. 
The following will now receive new 
Warrants of appointment to the end of 
the present year:—namely, Messrs. 
Bourke, M‘Devitt, Hodder, and Doyle, 
legal Commissioners; and Messrs.Comyn, 
Walpole, Cunningham, Barry, Bomfo-4, 
Weir, Sproule, Guiry, and Golding, lay 
Commissioners. 


IRISH INDUSTRIES—A ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 


Mr. SEXTON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, considering 
the number, extent, and complication 
of the questions involved in the Inquiry 
respecting the state of Irish Industries 
(as disclosed in the evidence taken this 
Session before the Select Committee), 
and also, having regard to the fact that 
the question of trade depression is sub- 
stantially an English question, and that 
the chief lines of the two inquiries must 
stand apart, the Government will re- 
commend the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to utilize the interval before 
the assembling of the new Parliament 
in collecting such information as may 
aid the House to reach a practical con- 
clusion with reference to the industrial 
condition of Ireland ? 
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Tas CHANCELLORor tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: When the hon. Gentleman 
asked this Question before I did not 
understand that he referred to the In- 
quiry which had already been intrusted 
to a Committee of this House, appointed, 
I think, on the Motion of the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for South Warwick- 
shire (Sir Eardley Wilmot). I under- 
stand that that Committee has taken 
evidence which has not yet been circu- 
lated, and will make no Report this 
Session. Those who have a strong feel- 
ing that the Inquiry should be continued 
will have an opportunity of moving for 
the re-appointment of the Committee 
next year. As the Inquiry has been in- 
trusted to a Committee of this House, I 
do not think there is any reason why 
a Royal Commission should be ap- 

ointed. 

Mr. SEXTON: Has the right hon. 
Baronet not considered the precedent in 
the case of the municipal inquiry begun 
by a Select Committee of this House, 
and continued by a Royal Commission ; 
and, considering the urgency of the 
matter, does he not consider that the 
interval between now and the beginning 
of next Session should be utilized by a 
Royal Commission ? 


[No reply. | 


SCIENCE AND ART— EXAMINATIONS 
IN DRAWING—FAILURES TO PASS. 


Mr. PICTON asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council, Whe- 
ther his attention has been ealled to the 
extraordinary number of failures at the 
last drawing examinations of the Science 
and Art Department; and, whether any 
instructions had been given to the exa- 
miners to raise the standard of examina- 
tion, or whether any other explanation 
can be given of the remarkable diminu- 
tion of the number of passes ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannore): No in- 
structions have been given to the exa- 
miners to raise the standard at the last 
drawing examinations. The examina- 
tions of the more advanced grades, for- 
merly confined to students who had pre- 
viously shown capability, have this year 
been thrown open without restriction. 
This has led to the examination of a 
much larger number of candidates and 
a decline in the percentage of success ; 
but there has been a large increase in 
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the number of passes. The figures are 
these:—In 1884, out of 424 candidates 
203 passed; in last examination, out 
of 1,530 candidates 331 passed. 


SEED SUPPLY (IRELAND) ACT—NON.- 
PAYMENT OF THE SEED RATE. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, considering 
the low price of stock and farm produce 
of every kind in many parts of Ireland 
now and the general depression of agri- 
culture, the Government will consent to 
the request made by several Poor Law 
Unions, that the time for the repayment 
of the last instalment of the Seed Rate, 
now G@ue, should be extended to the Ist 
of November ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Writtram Harr Dyxe): Whenever rea- 
eonable ground is shown for the exten- 
sion of the time for repayment of this 
loan the Local Government Board are 
quite prepared to recommend the appli- 
cation to the consideration of the Board 
of Works, who, I am informed, act 
leniently in cases of this kind. Each 
application must be dealt with on its 
own merits. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
BILL. 


Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Gray) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he will consent to 
extend the provisions of the Housing of 
the Working Classes (England) Bill to 
urban sanitary districts in Ireland ? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Sir/ 


R. Assueton Cross), in reply, said, that 
Ireland was not included in the Bill 
originally, because the Report as to 
Ireland had not been presented when 
the Bill was prepared. That Report, 
however, was now completed, and Ire- 
land would be included in the Bill. Scot- 
land would also be included. 


TELEGRAPH ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Postmaster General (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
Whether he would move a clause in the 
Telegraph Acts Amendment Bill that 
two, three, or four figures in an address 
should be counted as one word, and that 
the rate should be 3d. per word instead 
of 1d. for two words ? 


dr. E. Stanhope 
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Mr.SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, said, 
that the question whether several figures 
were to becounted as one word in a tele- 
gram would not bedealt with bytheTele- 
graph Acts Amendment Bill, but would 
be left to the Post Office Regulations, 
With respect to thesubstitution of $d. per 
word rate in place of 1d. for two words, 
he should move to re-commit the Bill for 
the purpose of introducing an Amend- 
ment making that alteration. This would 
also give the hon. Member for Blackburn 
(Mr. Briggs) an opportunity of moving 
the Amendment which he withdrew last 
night, on the understanding that it could 
be moved on Report. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE: 
Will the right hon. Member be prepared 
to take the name of any street, grove, 
terrace, garden, &c., as one word—that 
is to say, take Oxford Street as one word 
—and will he also be prepared to treat 
the name of an Island as one word, such 
asin the case of the Isle of Wight, the 
Isle of Man, the Isle of Bute, the Isle of 
Skye, the Isle of Arran, the Isle of 
Lewis, &e. ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I will say 
‘*No” to both of these Questions. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE, in 
consequence of the answer of the late 
Postmaster General (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
gave Notice that on re-committal of the 
Bill he would move a clause that the 
name of any street, square, terrace, &ce., 
&e., and the name of any island be 
counted as one word. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the Post- 
master General, whether he assented to 
the proposition that there was no finan- 
cial difference between the 4d. per word 
and the 1d.? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Joun Mawnyers) said, the officers 
of the Department gave him to under- 
stand that the substitution of 4d. per 
word would produce precisely the same 
financial result. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
Whether, in view of the opposition 
likely to be offered to the Housing of 
the Working Classes (England) Bill 
from Building Societies and other quar- 
ters, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would consider the advisability of giving 
precedence to the Land Purchase (Ire- 
land) Bill ? 

















TurCHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I must wait until Monday be- 
fore I make any statement. We must 
see how we get on with the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE inquired whe- 
ther, if the Appropriation Bill were not 
opposed that night, it would be put 
down on the Paper for its last stage in 
reasonable time to allew of discussion ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the hon. Member’s re- 
quest was reasonable, and he would take 
care that the last stage of the Bill should 
be taken in time to allow of discussion. 


MOTIONS. 


—-o 


PRINCE HENRY OF BATTENBERG'S 
NATURALIZATION BILL [Lords.| 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the first 
time.” —(Ir. Stuart- Wortley, Under Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Department.) 


Srr WILFRID LAWSON: Does this 
Bill incur any expense ? 

| No reply. } 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Standing Orders relating to 
Naturalization Bills be suspended, and 
that the Bill be read the second time.” 
—(Hr. Stuart- Wortley.) 

Motion agreed to. 

Standing Orders suspended. 

Bill read a second time, and committed. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : I beg to 
move that the remaining stages of the 
Bili be now taken. 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON: Mr. 
Speaker, I really want to know what 
occasion there is for this great hurry ? 
What the better will he be after this 
naturalization has happened? You may 
turn him into anything. I have not seen 
the Bill. ‘Will it incur any expense ? 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: I move 
that the Speaker do now leave the 
Chair. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON: I have 
no objection to this Bill; but I should 
like to know what it is all about. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. The 
hon. Member can make any observations 


after I have put the Question. 
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Naturalization Bill. €82 
Motion made, and Question put, “That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON: I have 
no object except to ask what the Bill is, 
and why it is hurried through all the 
stages in this manner? That is all I 
want to know. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: The Bill is for the naturaliza- 
tion of Prince Henry of Battenberg, and 
that is a Bill which we have no doubt 
will receive the general and cordial ac- 
ceptance of the House. It is proposed 
to carry it through the several stages in 
this manner, because it has always been 
the custom with regard to Bills of this 
kind. It follows the exact precedent of 
a similar Bill in 1880, which was car- 
ried through all its stages at one Sitting 
of the House. There is, I believe, 
some further reason for haste on this 
subject which has induced us to make 
the proposal that the precedent set in 
1880 should be followed now. I believe 
it was carried in precisely the same way 
in the other House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: May I 
ask whether the passing of this Bill is a 
condition precedent to Prince Henry of 
Battenberg’s appointment to high com- 
mand in the Army ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR orruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I think I need hardly answer 
that question. 

Mr. BROADHURST: Has this Bill 
ever been printed ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHEeTon Cross) : It is not customary 
to print these Bills, and there has not 
been time. 

Mr. BROADHURST: It is a most 
extraordinary proceeding, I venture to 
observe, that we should be asked to pass 
a Bill for the naturalization of a gen- 
tleman of whom we know little or no- 
thing. [‘‘Oh!”] I speak for myself, 
and not for Gentlemen on the other 
side. [Mr. Warton: Hear, hear!] It 
is a most extraordinary proceeding that 
we should naturalize a gentleman of 
whom we practically know nothing, and 
not have the Bill printed before we are 
asked to pass it through all its stages. 

Si WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the reason why it was necessary to 
have an Act of Parliament in this case 
was because Prince Henry of Battenberg 
| had not fulfilled the condition of re- 

sidence for a certaiu time in the United 
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Kingdom. If he had, no Act would 
have been necessary at all, and the 
Prince would have been naturalized by 
the natural process under the authority 
of the Secretary of State, and the end 
would have been attained in a day or 
two. If it had not been that he was a 
foreigner, and had not fulfilled the con- 
dition of residence, the House would 
have heard nothing at all about it, and 
the Prince would have been naturalized 
as a matter of course. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Broadhurst) had said they knew 
nothing at all about the Prince. Onthe 
contrary, they knew a great deal about 
him, and they knew he was married to 
a daughter of the Queen. In these cir- 
cumstances, the proposal now before the 
House was perfectly reasonable. He 
did not know what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
meant when he said there was a particu- 
lar reason for haste ; but surely it was a 
Bill to which it was inconceivable that 
any objection could be raised. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he did 
not think there would be any objection 
to the proposal; but the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer having stated that there 
were special reasons why the Bill should 
be passed, perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would tell them what the special 
reasons were ? 

Taz CHANCELLORor tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I believe the fact is that this 
ought really to have been done before. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee, and /e- 
ported, without Amendment; read the 
third time, and passed. 


EARLDOM OF MAR RESTITUTION BILL 
[ Lords.] 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the first 
time.” — (Zhe Attorney General, Sir 
Rich:rd Webster. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked if 
it was in Order to read a Bill for a first 
time in this manner? It was a peculiar 
Bill, and he would like to know why 
this extraordinary course was being fol- 
lowed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Bill has been 
brought down from the other House, 
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and it is read a first time as a matter of 
course. 


Sir William Harcourt 
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Tar CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: The object is to obtain the 
Royal Assent for the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( The Attorney General.) 


Srk GEORGE CAMPBELL rose to 
ask Mr. Speaker to rule whether, before 
such a Motion could be made, the sus- 
pension of the Standing Orders was not 
necessary ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no Stand- 
ing Order applicable to the case; but it 
is only to be done in order—and I under- 
stand the Attorney General is going to 
take this course—to refer the Bill to a 
Committee in the ordinary way. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL protested 
against this extraordinary, this very irre- 
gular course. He knew something of 
the character of this Bill, for he had 
read the debate in ‘ another place.” It 
was a Bill of this character. A gentle- 
man had claimed the title and Earldom 
of Mar, which the highest tribunal of 
the country decided he was not entitled 
to. But the Committee of the House of 
Lords now said that he was entitled to 
it, and the Bill was to restore the an- 
cient Earldom of Mar. That might be 
right or it might be wrong; but he pro- 
tested against this measure being taken 
before other very important matters now 
before them. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WEsstER) said, that, as he un- 
derstood it, the matter stood thus: Ona 
previous inquiry there was some technical 
difficulty in regard to the reception of 
certain evidence. This Bill had passed 
the other House with a view to remove 
the technical difficulty. It was his inten- 
tion at once to move that the Bill be 
committed to a Select Committee; but, 
of course, he presumed that everything 
would be dealt with by that Committee. 
He understood there was no Standing Or- 
der applicable to the matter which he 
had moved ; and he presumed that if the 
Bill were referred to a Select Committee 
there would be no objection to its being 
read a second time. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 


| to a Select Committee. 
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Committee nominated :—Sir Arntuur Otway, 
Sir Micuaet Hicxs-Bracn, Secretary Sir 
Ricuarp Cross, Sir Witt1am Harcourt, Mr. 
Arrorney Genera, Mr. Soricrror Genera, 
Sir Henry James, Sir Farrer Herscuett, Mr. 
Cocuran-Parrick, and Dr. FarquHarson. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
Attorney General had told them this was 
a Bill to enable certain evidence to be 
received ; but from the debate in “ an- 
other place” he understood it was for 
the restitution of the Earldom of Mar. 
He had the strongest objection to that, 
which, he held, was an unprecedented 
course to take after the decision of the 
highest legal tribunal of Scotland. The 
Bill ought to be printed, and before 
allowing it to pass this stage they ought 
to know what the Bill was. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON : Perhaps 
it would facilitate matters if the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) were put on the Committee. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL : I object, 
Sir. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I beg 
to move, Sir, that the name of the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy be added to the 
Committee. 


Motion agreed to; name added. 
Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
leave to sit and proceed upon Jflonday 
next. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
understand that there is an old and ob- 
solete practice that it is usual to move 
that all the Members of the Privy Coun- 
cil and all the Members of the Long 
Robe in the House be added to the 
Committee ; but I do not intend to follow 
that practice on the present occasion. 


Bill to be printed. [Bill 256.} 





THE PAPAL SEE—DIPLOMATIC COM- 
MUNICATION WITH THE VATICAN— 
SIR GEORGE ERRiNGTON. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he knew anything of 
a letter published in this week’s issue 
of United Ireland purporting to be ad- 
dressed by Sir George Errington to Earl 
Granville, as Foreign Secretary, in which 
Earl Granville was informed that it 

“is necessary to keep the Vatican in good 
humour with you”’ 
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that is, the English Government— 

‘*in order to have your nominee appointed to 

the Archbishopric of Dublin ?”’ 
He wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether there was any record of 
such a letter, or a letter of a similar 
character, in the Foreign Office; if so, 
whether the Government would not feel 
it to be its duty, in view of the feeling 
amongst Orangemen with regard to the 
connection of the Government with the 
Vatican, to indicate their opinion of such 
conduct on the part of their Predecessors 
in reference to the Archiepiscopal See of 
Dublin ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bourke): In answer to 
the Question of the hon. Member, I beg 
to say that I have not seen the letter re- 
ferred to, and that I have told the House 
before that I have not read the Corre- 
spondence which took place between 
that gentleman and the late Govern- 
ment. If the hon. Gentleman wishes 
for further information on the subject, 
and puts down his Question, I shall be 
happy to answer it. 

Mn. T. P. O'CONNOR: I will put 
down the Question, and will ask the 
right hon. Member whether the Govern- 
ment will not consider it necessary, es- 
pecially amongst Orangemen, who re- 
gard with disfavour any relations be- 
tween the British Government and the 
Vatican, to set public opinion right ? 

Mr. BOURKE: If the hon. Gentle- 
man puts down a Question on the sub- 
ject, I shall be glad to consult with the 
Prime Minister on it. I cannot take 
any steps of this kind without his con- 
sent. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o—_ 

CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT 
BILL [Lords.]—[Bixt 159.] 
(Secretary Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 
commiTTEE. [ Progress 30th July. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 3 (Procuring defilement of 
woman by threats or fraud). 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
22, to leave out Sub-section (1.)—(Jfr. 
Hopwood.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘By’ stand part of the Clause.”’ 
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Mr. H.H. FOWLER said, the Amen¢- } 
ment which his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Stockport (Mr. Hop- 
wood) had submitted to the Committee 
proceeded upon the theory that the 
offence defined by the sub-section al- 
ready amounted in law to the crime of 
rape, and that if the sub-section were 
passed as it stood the effect would be to 
convert what was now a felony into a 
misdemeanour. Several hon. Members 
seemed to be of that opinion; but some 
hon. Gentlemen, not following the law 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Stockport, rather rested their opposition 
to the sub-section on the ground 
that the sub-section would introduce 
a new offence, which might bo the 
cause of considerable extortion, and 
possibly of great injustice. What he 
(Mr. Fowler) wished to submit to the 
Committee was this. If his hon. and 
learned Friend was right in the conten- 
tion that procuration by threats and in- 
timidation already amounted to the cri- 
minal offence of rape, then, no doubt, 
the sub-section ought to be omitted, 
because the Committee would not wish 
to convert into a misdemeanour what 
was already a felony. But there were 
equally great authorities —he referred 
especially to the Attorney General (Sir 
Richard Webster) and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt)— who maintained 
the opinion that there were offences 
which fell within the four corners of the 
sub-section, but which did not amount 
to the offence of rape. Admitting, then, 
that the offence described was an offence 
which ought to be punished—and the 
hon. and learned Member for Stockport 
did not dispute that grave doubts were 
entertained by lawyers as to whether 
the existing law covered it or not—it was 
surely wise for the Committee at once 
to deal with it, and put that disputed 
question beyond all doubt for the future 
by making a misdemeanour of the 
offence which did not already amount 
to rape. He would not trouble the 
Committee with any arguments on the 
point ; but he believed there were cases 
of threats, and what might be described 
as intimidation, which did not in law 
amount to rape, and upon which no jury 
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would give a conviction if the charge 
of rape were preferred. There was, 
however, one thing to which he wished 
to draw attention. The hon. and learned | 
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Member for Christchurch (Mr. Horace 
Davey) had spoken satirically of the 
Government not knowing their own 
minds about the Bill, and about their 
own clause. He (Mr. Fowler) wished 
to point out that the clause was not the 
clause either of the late or of the present 
Government. It was introduced into 
the Bill in the House of Lords by so 
great an authority as Lord Bramwell, 
who drew it, and who was, of course, 
aware of thé existing state of the law. 
The clause was inserted at the instance 
of Lord Bramwell, and was accepted by 
the Government, because they were of 
opinion that there was an offence, not 
dealt with at present, which this clause 
could deal with, and ought to deal with. 
He (Mr. Fowler), therefore, asked the 
Committee to retain the sub-section, as 
it dealt with a matter about which law- 
yers differed, and would make a mis- 
demeanour of a very serious offence. 
Mr. HOPWOOD said, he did not 
think his hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Fowler) had guite 
grappled with what was before the 
Committee. It was now conceded that 
to obtain possession of a woman by 
threats or intimidation was clearly a 
rape in law. They had had some trouble 
to get that conceded; but now it was be- 
yond doubt. But it was further argued 
that there might be some threats and 
intimidation which did not amount to 
rape—in cases, for instance, as he pre- 
sumed, where the threats or intimida- 
tion had not procured the submission of 
the girl. If they had procured the sub- 
mission of the girl, he did not see how 
that could amount to anything less than 
rape. It was urged, then, that there 
was something less than rape which it 
was desired to punish. But the incon- 
venience in the matter was this. They 
were now dealing with the Criminal 
Law, and presumably knew what they 
meant in proposing these Amendments ; 
but how were other people to gather 
what they meant when they used in- 
volved language of this sort? They 
first took the offence of rape, and then 
said there might be some other offence 
which did not quite amount to that, but 
which must be provided for’; and the re- 
sult would be, if this sub-section was 
passed, that in every case in which it 
was proved on the trial that the pri- 
soner used threats or intimidation the 
jury would only find him guilty of a 
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misdemeanour. Was that what was 
really meant? There ought, for good- 
ness sake, to be some attempt to make 
the law eonsistent, reasonable, and clear. 
It was all very well to say they had a 
legal authority of high standing in “ an- 
other place” to assist in drawing the 
Bill; but that legal authority was not 
here. If they had him here he might 
possibly be converted, for there was no 
more candid man alive than Lord Bram- 
well. The clause as it stood was in- 
volved and misehievous. If they chose 
to make it a little more precise in its de- 
finition, well and good; it then might 
be made to say that on a trial for rape 
the jury might take a view similar to 
that expressed by the late Home Secre- 
tary (Sir William Harcourt), and find 
the prisoner guilty, not of rape, but 
of something less, which ought to be 
punished if the crime of rape could not 
be established. Ifthe jury thought the 
milder offence was proved, but not the 
heavier one, they should be at liberty 
to convict of the milder offence. He 
(Mr. Hopwood) would not resist a pro- 
vision of that sort. But if the clause 
were passed as it stood, he knew what 
the effect would be—that the jury in all 
these cases would jump to the conclusion 
that only the milder form of the offence 
had been made out. That might not, 
perhaps, be a bad thing in itself; but it 
was not quite in the direction of the 
severe Code which they were supposed 
to be trying to set up. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT wished 
to state exactly what he regarded as the 
central feature of this clause. There 
was a form of intimidation which was 
not only, technically, in law a rape, but 
it would be held to be rape by any jury 
who tried the case, and in such a case 
the indictment ought to be for rape. If 
a man held a loaded pistol to a woman’s 
head, and said, ‘‘ Unless you submit I 
will shoot you,” that would be, unques- 
tionably, a rape. But he would give 
another illustration of what he did not 
think—and he owned that his opinion 
on the matter was not of any great 
weight—would amount to rape, and no 
jury would convict a man of rape in such 
a case. Suppose a man had had con- 
nection with a woman before she was 
married, and the woman afterwards 
married another man, and the first man 
wished to have possession of her again, 
and said to her—‘‘ Unless you come to 
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my house to-night and submit to me, I 
will inform your husband as to what 
were our relations before your mar- 
riage.” That was not rape—no jury 
would find it so; but was it a thing 
which was not to be punished? Were 
they to let one act of intimidation go 
scot free because another act of intimi- 
dation actually amounted to rape? That 
was really the whole case. It was said 
that such a provision would throw con- 
fusion into the Criminal Law. Not at 
all. The person prosecuted would be 
dealt with according to the facts of the 
ease. If the man was guilty of the 
first class of intimidation, he would be 
indicted for rape ; if for the second class, 
he would be indicted under this clause ; 
and the clause would be totally insuffi- 
cient unless it was adopted in this 
form ? 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
was very sorry that they had not heard 
from the Attorney General a proposal 
to substantially modify or else to aban- 
don the clause, for it was outside the 
scope and purpose of the Bill, and would 
introduce a new offence of a most dan- 
gerous kind intotheirCriminal Law. He 
quite agreed with the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) 
that violent intimidation and threats 
might constitute rape, and the whole 
question was for the jury whether the 
girl consented or not. If there was 
violence which so overwhelmed her mind 
that she submitted without consent, that 
was rape. But the illustration which the 
righthon. Gentleman gaveon the previous 
night was the case of a girl beinginduced 
to consent to surrender herself without 
resistance to her seducer on his say- 
ing that he would dismiss her father 
from his situation, or give some infor- 
mation to somebody about her own loss 
of virtue. Buta case of that kind was 
not a matter which that House would 
ever protect by its laws. If such a law 
were passed, the result would be that 
where it was discovered that a girl had 
had illicit connection with a man she 
would say—‘ It is true I submitted my- 
self, and accompanied him to a place 
where he took possession of my per- 
son, and that I made no resistance; 
but then he told me that if I did not 
allow him to do what he wished, he 
would tell stories about me, or get me 
dismissed, or my father dismissed.” 
That was an accusation which no man 
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could combat or defend himself against 
—an accusation which there was not the 
least occasion in this Bill for the first 
time to turn into a crime. There was 
no difficulty about the matter. If the 
clause were passed, that which had 
hitherto been a rape by Common Law 
would still be a rape, although it might 
come in the category described by the 
clause ; but the real effect of the clause 
would be to enlarge the Criminal Law 
by making that a crime in future which 
had not been a crime hitherto, and 
which, as he believed, there was no ne- 
cessity at all formaking intoacrime. It 
would be a crime the accusation of which 
it would be impossible for people to de- 
fend themselves from. Under those 
circumstances, and as it had nothing to 
do with the protection of women or 
children, it would be far wiser for the 
Committee to hold by the law as it had 
existed for so many years, and not ex- 
tend it in the way proposed. The law 
of false representation and pretences 
was an entirely different matter. So 
long ago as the fifth year of this Reign, 
the late Bishop Wilberforce succeeded 
in passing that into law. He (Mr. 
Clarke) did not know that there had 
been any indictment under it ; but there 
it was, and perhaps it was as well 
that it should be left on the Statute 
Book. He hoped the Committee would 
not dangerously undertake to enlarge 
the law in the manner now proposed. 
Mr. WEST said, he thought there 
was a deficiency in the law which ought 
to be remedied. He had frequently 
heard, as other hon. Members must 
have done, cases where a girl had re- 
sisted with her whole strength up to a 
certain point, and then, overcome partly 
by fear and partly by threats, had given 
way, and submitted to be ravished, and 
because she had not resisted to the end 
the prisoner had been acquitted. It 
had been said that a threat or intimida- 
tion might amount to rape; but such a 
case was very rare, as such threat or in- 
timidation must be of such a character 
as to deprive a woman of her power of 
resistance. He was so anxious that the 
Bill should pass as speedily as possible 
that he would not propose any Amend- 
ment ; but he quite agreed with the ob- 
servation of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Stockport (Mr. Hop- 
wood) that the clause should be 
amended in this particular—that, as 
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in many other criminal cases, it should 
be enacted that upon a trial for rape it 
might be permitted to the jury to find 
the prisoner guilty of a misdemeanour. 
That was a well-known enactment in 
many Acts of Parliament; and he 
thought that if this clause were so al- 
tered it would be considerably im- 
proved, and would become a very valu- 
able provision for protecting many 
women who were not protected as the 
law stood at present. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wenssrer) said, the reason 
why he had not risen before to-night 
was because he expressed his view of 
this particular point as thoroughly as 
he possibly could on the previous even- 
ing. As to the views advanced by the 
hon. and learned Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Hopwood) and the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Clarke), he had never contended that 
there might not be threats and intimi- 
dation which amounted to rape. He 
was glad to find that two hon. and 
learned Members whose opinions on the 
Criminal Law were so much more valu- 
able than his own had repeated the law 
as he laid it down last night. The 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
agreed with him that if the offence now 
aimed at was to be punished, it was an 
offence which did not amount to rape— 
that there were, in fact, offences of this 
nature which were not covered by the 
law of rape. The simple question was 
whether they were offences which ought 
to come within the law or not. He 
thought they should; and he asked 
the Committee to declare that they 
ought to be admitted to the Criminal 
Law. 

Mr. HOPWOOD wished to know 
how this point could be got over, that 
where a man was indicted for rape it 
might be urged that it was procured 
by threats and intimidation, and a re- 
ference to this Statute would be made 
to show that it was a misdemeanour, and 
thereupon the Judge would be obliged 
to acquit the prisoner of the charge of 
rape? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessreR) said, the safest and 
the simplest way would be to insert 
words to meet the case. 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssHEeron Cross) suggested that the 
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necessary Amendment might be made 
in Clause 8. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that under 
those circumstances he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. WARTON said, the question of 
consent was for the jury to determine— 
it was for them to say whether the girl 
had submitted under threats or not. 
He threw aside all refining arguments 
about the extent of the intimidation— 
the real question was whether the woman 
consented or not. He protested most 
strongly against putting these words in. 
He knew the learned Attorney General 
was distinguished in all other branches 
of the law except the Criminal Law ; and 
he would ask him whether he would 
assent to the introduction of some words 
in the first line of the sub-section to the 
effect that the offence of intimidation did 
not amount to rape, or whether it would 
be wiser to omit the sub-section alto- 
gether, and leave to Clause 8 the con- 
sideration of what did and what did not 
amount to rape? He (Mr. Warton) was 
not going to be bound down by authority; 
and he would say that whoever drew 
up the clause, even though it was Lord 
Bramwell himself, had mixed up three 
or four things which ought to have been 
kept separate. 

Mr. Serseanr SIMON said, he had 
no wish to keep up the discussion ; 
but he was bound to say that he was 
not satisfied with the explanation of the 
clause which had been given. It wasa 
case of rape or no rape, and in order to 
punish rape there must be such an over- 
powering of the will of the woman as 
to leave her no alternative but absolute 
submission. They might draw the line 
as finely as they could about the precise 
degree of intimidation, but it would be 
of very little use. It was a great many 
years since he had been in a Criminal 
Court; but his recollection was that it was 
a matter of extreme difficulty to procure 
a conviction in cases of rape upon adults. 
The right hon. Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) had put two cases to 
the Committee—one, the case of a threat 
by a paramour; the other, the case of a 
threat to discharge the girl or her 
father from a situation. But no jury 
would give a conviction in cases of that 
kind, because they would not consider 
that the influence on the mind of the 
person who submitted was of that nature 
which was necessary to constitute crime 
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on the part of the assailant. In a case 
of rape it would be necessary to show 
that the will of the person who sub- 
mitted had been completely overcome 
and overpowered. He, therefore, ven- 
tured to submit to his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General that the 
wording of the clause should be so 
amended as to make the crime consist, 
not in the success of the person charged 
in having overcome the woman, but in 
the threat and intimidation; and he 
would suggest that these words should 
be inserted— 

‘*Any person who shall threaten or who 

shall use intimidation in order to procure any 
woman or girl to have unlawful connection 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour.” 
That would make the threat, and not 
its success, the offence. Such an altera- 
tion would cover the cases mentioned by 
the right hon. Member for Derby. If 
necessary, he (Mr. Serjeant Simon) 
would himself propose an Amendment 
to that effect; but in the meanwhile he 
merely threw out the suggestion to see 
whether the hon. and learned Attorney 
General would be willing to adopt it. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wessrer) said, he quite ad- 
mitted that there were threats and inti- 
midation which would constitute rape; 
but there were threats and intimidation 
which would not, and the question was 
whether the latter should go without 
punishment. He was not prepared, 
therefore, to accept the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he would 
now propose the Amendment which 
he had just mentioned, the object 
of which was to make it an offence to 
threaten or to use intimidation for the 
purpose of obtaining the woman’s con- 
sent. He proposed to strike out the 
words ‘‘by threats or intimidation pro- 
cures or endeavours to procure,” in order 
to insert the words “any person who 
shall threaten to use intimidation in 
order to procure,’’ &c. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 22, to leave out the words 
‘‘by threats or intimidation procures or en- 
deavours,”’ in order to insert the words “shall 
threaten to use intimidation in order.’’—({ Mr. 
Serjeant Simon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
sub-section.” 
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Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
was sure that his hon. and learned 
Friend would be sorry to take up the 
time of the Committee unnecessarily. 
The words, however, ‘by threats or 
intimidation procures or endeavours to 
procure” were in the clause already, 
and always had been, and they entirely 
covered the Amendment of his hon. and 
learned Friend. In point of fact, the 
words of the sub-section, as they stood, 
were stronger than those proposed in 
the Amendment. As a matter of fact, 
his hon. and learned Friend proposed to 
leave only the threats, without touching 
the result produced by those threats. 

Mr. Serseanr SIMON said, that if 
his Amendment were adopted the words 
‘*to procure unlawful connection ”’ would 
still remain; and it was because he 
believed that the clause would other- 
wise be a failure that he proposed to 
make the threat to procure an offence. 
He believed that that was the only way 
of giving real life and effect to the 
clause. 

Mr. FLOYER said, he was inclined 
to agree with the hon. and learned 
Member. He thought it was very im- 
portant to keep the two classes of offence 
—rape and procuring—perfectly distinct 
from each other. In the one case, where 
threats only were used, and by those 
threats unlawful connection was brought 
about, everybody would understand that 
that was a rape, and, therefore, punish- 
able with a higher sentence. But what 
they now wanted to secure was that if a 
person should endeavour by threats to 
procure either by himself, or any other 
person, unlawful connection, and con- 
nection did not follow, that that should 
be a punishable offence also. He under- 
stood that the Amendment, if adopted, 
would punish the offence of using 
threats, and in that way two distinct 
offences would be created. The higher 
offence was already punishable, and it 
ought to be kept quite distinct from the 
minor offence. He thought that the 
object of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was a very good one, and so far as 
he understood it at the present moment 
he should certainly support it. 

Mr. WARTON agreed with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in the object of 
his Amendment, but not as to the way 
in which he proposed to carry it out. 


Amendment negatived. 
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Carrain PRICE wished to ask the 
ruling of the Chair whether the word 
“threats” now stood part of the sub- 
section or not ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN replied in the affir- 
mative. 

Captain PRICE said, he would move 
then the omission of the word ‘‘threats’’ 
in order to substitute the words “ fraudu- 
lent means.”’ His object was to simplify 
the clause, and to make it an offence for 
any person who “ by fraudulent means 
or intimidation procures.”” He hoped 
the Committee would accept the Amend- 
ment, because, if it were adopted, he 
thought it might be possible to leave 
out Sub-sections 2 and 3 altogether. It 
must be quite clear that the word “ in- 
timidation ” covered the word “threats.” 
Anyone who used threats must be said 
to intimidate. He did not know whe- 
ther there was any subtle distinction in 
the legal mind between the two terms, 
but he wanted to make it perfectly 
clear; and, therefore, he proposed to 
leave out the word “threats.” In the 
2nd sub-section false pretences and 
false representations were included in 
the words ‘‘ fraudulent means.” In fact, 
it was apparent that that must be the 
object of the framer of the Bill, because 
the sub-section said ‘‘ false pretences, 
false represeniations, or other fraudulent 
means,” clearly showing that both were 
considered to be a species of fraudulent 
means. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 22, to leave out the word 
“threats,” and insert the words “‘ fraudulent 
means.”’—( Captain Price.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the word 
‘threats’ stand part of the sub-section.” 


Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assuzron Cross) said, that as this 
Amendment had been practically dis- 
cussed for several hours on a previous 
evening, he hoped the word “ threats ” 
would be allowed to stand. He quite 
sympathized with the object of his hon. 
and gallant Friend in desiring to simplify 
the clause, and the second Amendment on 
the Paper was one in his own name, in 
which he proposed to insert, after “‘ in- 
timidation,” the words— 

‘*Or by false pretences, false representations, 
or other fraudulent means,”’ 
with a view of moving afterwards the 
omission of Sub-sections 2 and 3. The 
reason why the words “ fraudulent re- 
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presentations” were inserted, as well 
as ‘“‘ fraudulént means,” was that they 
already appeared in an existing Statute, 
and therefore it was desirable to retain 
the same words in this instance. 

Mr. M‘COAN wished to ask a ques- 
tion with regard to the words in line 23. 
The sub-section read— 

“ By threats or intimidation procures, or en- 

deavours to procure, any woman or girl to have 
unlawful carnal connection.” 
He had carefully studied the provisions 
of the Bill during the last fortnight or 
three weeks; but he failed to under- 
stand what was meant by the phrase 
“unlawful carnal connection,’’ because 
the carnal connection, in order to be 
punishable, must be unlawful, illicit 
connection not being unlawful in itself. 
He wished to know whether there was 
any special meaning attached to the 
word ‘“‘ unlawful ?” 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, the words 
which appeared in the clause were 
words which were used in the old Sta- 
tute, and they were thoroughly and 
perfectly well understood. For that 
reason they had been retained in the 
present Bill. 

Amendment negatived. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, he would now 
propose the Amendment to which he 
had just referred—namely, to insert, 
after ‘‘ intimidation, the words— 


** False pretences, false representations, or 
ether fraudulent means.” 


His object in proposing the Amendment 
was to put the three sub-sections into 
one. As they stood at present, they 
rendered the clause absolute nonsense, 
and the object of the Amendment was 
to simplify it. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page |, line 22, after the word “ intimida- 
tion,” to insert the words “‘ or by false pre- 
tences, false representations, or other fraudulent 
means.” — (Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GREGORY pointed out that 
there was a Proviso to the 2nd sub- 
section providing that it should not 
apply where the woman or girl knew 
that the connection brought about by 
means of false pretences, false repre- 
sentations, or other fraudulent means, 
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was unlawful. There was also a dis- 
tinction in the two offences defined by 
the Ist and 2nd sub-section. The Ist 
sub-section made any person punishable 
who, by threats or intimidation, pro- 
cured, or endeavoured to procure ; while 
the 2nd sub-section made it a punishable 
offence for any person, by false pretences, 
false representations, or other fraudu- 
lent means, to procure. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueron Cross) said, he thought 
that the whole case was covered by the 
words he proposed to insert, which 
provided that it should be punishable 
for any person, by threats or intimida- 
tion, or by false pretences, false repre- 
sentations, or other fraudulent means, 
to procure, or endeavour to procure. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he had some 
difficulty ip knowing what was actually 
going on in the Committee. So far as 
he could understand, it was proposed to 
make the offence of endeavouring to 
procure a punishable offence ; but it 
would leave the offence of procuring 
untouched, [‘‘ No!’’] That only showed 
the difficulty of knowing what was going 
on. He warned the Committee that it 
could make no difference whether fraudu- 
lent means, or false pretences, or false 
representations were used, su long as 
the person principally interested was 
not deceived. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
before the Amendment was accepted, 
the Committee ought to know that the 
effect of it would be to repeal the 49th 
section of 24 & 25 Vict. ‘That section, 
which had been in operation for many 
years, limited the age of a person upon 


, Whom false representation could be im- 


posed to 21 years; and the effect of the 
alteration now proposed was to repeal 
that limitation of 21 years, and to strike 
out the clause from the Act of Parlia- 
ment, 24 & 25 Viet. He confessed his 
own opinion was that when they had 
a clause already in operation in an 
existing Statute, and which had been in 
operation for a considerable time, it 
would be a great pity to repeal it in 
order to substitute something that was 
substantially the same in a new Act. 
He thought it would be far better to 
leave the old Act in force. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
it was quite true that there was a clause 
to that effect in the 49th section of 
24 & 25 Viet,, making it an offence to 
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procure improper connection with a 
woman under 21 years of age by threats. 
It was now proposed to add to the offence 
intimidation ; and he did not see why 
procuring by means of false representa- 
tion should not be an offence in regard 
to a woman of 25 or 30, as well as to one 
under 21 years of age. In all other re- 
spects the existing law would remain. 
He thought that the proposals of the 
Home Secretary were right, and he 
hoped the Committee would adopt them. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
like to know precisely what those words 
meant. For instance, supposing a man 
were to promise a woman £100, which, 
in the case of a Member of that House, 
would probably not be considered very 
much, and then were only to give her 
£50, the question might be raised whe- 
ther, in such a case, there had not been 
a fraudulent pretence. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessteERr) said, that the words 
‘fraudulent pretence”? were very well 
understood in law by those who ad- 
ministered an Act of Parliament. He 
seldom differed from his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Ply- 
mouth (Mr. Clarke) in regard to a 
matter of Criminal Law; but in this 
instance he could not quite agree with 
his hon. and learned Friend, who ex- 
pressed his disinclination to repeal a 
section of an old Act of Parliament, in 
order to put itintoanew one. He (the 
Attorney General) thought it would be 
more convenient to repeal the section of 
the existing law, and to place it in the 
new Act. Sometimes a difficulty arose 
from having a number of sections con- 
tained in different Acts of Parliament; 
and it was much better, when they 
clearly knew what they intended to do, 
to put the section in a new Act. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
thought that this Amendment, coupled 
with the observation of the Home Secre- 
tary, that he intended to propose the 
omission of Sections 2 and 3, made the 
proposal a somewhat dangerous and 
difficult one. The Proviso, as it stood, 
enacted that where a woman consented, 
no matter by what means that consent 
was brought about, the false pretence 
was not to apply; but it was now pro- 
posed that where a woman was induced 
to consent by false pretences, false re- 
presentations, or other fraudulent means, 


although she knew perfectly well what | 


Sir William Harcourt 
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it was she was consenting to, the clause 
should apply. As he read the Proviso 
and the clause together, it made it 
punishable for any deception to be re- 
sorted to, like a mock marriage, or 
something of that kind, where a woman 
was induced to sacrifice her virtue by 
means of fraud or deceit ; and any man 
who took advantage of such false repre- 
sentation or deceit to obtain connection 
with a woman who was not married to 
him would, on conviction, be liable to 
imprisonment for two years. It was all 
very well to say that the words proposed 
to be added in reference to fraudulent 
pretences and fraudulent representa- 
tions occurred in an existing Act of 
Parliament; but he was not aware— 
and perhaps some Member of the Go- 
vernment would inform him if it was so 
—that any judicial interpretation of 
those words had been given, or whether 
any case had been decided. He knew 
that in the ordinary Criminal Law the 
obtaining of goods by false pretences 
was open to a variety of interpretations; 
and knowing that fraudulent means and 
fraudulent devices were liable to be in- 
terpreted in an extremely wide sense, 
he wished to know how those words 
were likely to be construed in this par- 
ticular instance? Would conspiracy, 
for instance, be construed in the same 
manner as an ordinary indictment for 
false pretences? The case put by the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) would not be one of ordi- 
nary false pretences, but was a promise 
of something in the future which was not 
performed in itsentirety. Wasit intended 
under the clause that aman who promised 
marriage to a woman, and by that pro- 
mise secured possession of her, if he did 
not afterwards marry her, might be ac- 
cused of having obtained possession of 
her by fraudulent means? That wasa 
very serious point, for he believed that 
in this country it had not been uncom- 
mon to obtain possession of a woman 
under promise of marriage. Was it to 
be set up that in such cases, in future, 
there would be the prospect of an in- 
dictment for procuring a woman under 
false pretences, false representations, or 
other fraudulent means? He thought 
there ought to be some illustration given 
to show what kind of false pretences 
would be punishable. It would be too 
much for a woman to induce a man 





knowingly and willingly to go with her, 
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and then to turn round and give him 
two years’ imprisonment on the charge 
that she had been influenced by the 
false representations made to her. He 
thought that would be carrying the 
Criminal Law to a dangerous length. 
Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he entirely agreed with the observations 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down. He saw great danger in the 
clause, especially as there was to be no 
limitation in regard to age. He also 
concurred entirely with the view of the 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. Clarke). When the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) asked 
what fraudulent pretences meant, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General gave a very vague and in- 
definite answer. He simply referred to 
some provisions in other Acts of Parlia- 
ment; but he did not inform the Com- 
mittee that they were in any way ana- 
logous to the clause it was now pro- 
posed to insert. He could not, for the 
life of him, understand why, if a man 
obtained possession of a certain thing 
on the promise to pay a certain sum of 
money, and then did not pay the whole 
of it, he should be found guilty of having 
made a fraudulent representation. The 
case of a mock marriage instanced by the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley) was one that was quite to the 
point ; and he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
would add another which had been 
brought to his recollection by an ob- 
servation which had been made by the 
right hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton (Sir Henry James). He re- 
ferred to the case of marrying a de- 
ceased wife’s sister. It certainly ap- 
peared to him that if they passed this 
clause every man who married his wife’s 
sister would run the risk of being tried 
for misdemeanour. He had supported 
the validity of such marriages ever 
since he had had the honour of a seat 
in that House. He believed that a 
large number of such marriages were 
contracted by women who did not know 
that they were in every way illegal ; and 
the adoption of this clause, in its pre- 
sent shape, might affect the persons who 
contracted such marriages, not only 
whether they were contracted in Eng- 
land, but abroad. He knew that there 
were many cases where a man who de- 
sired to marry his deceased wife’s sister, 
and knowing that he could not be 
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legally married in England, thought 
that by going to another country where 
such a marriage was not unlawful he 
rendered it legal so far as this country 
was concerned. Of course, that was 
done in ignorance of the law; but mar- 
riages of that kind did take placeabroad, 
and, having been consummated, the per- 
sons who had contracted them came 
back to England, when the woman found 
that, according to the law of England, 
she was no longer her brother-in-law’s 
wife. In such a case, would it be held 
that he had obtained possession of her 
person by fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tions? He recollected a case which 
came under his cognizance a few years 
ago, where a highly respectable Roman 
Catholic priest discovered that he had 
rendered himself liable to a charge 
of felony by having performed the 
marriage ceremony in one of these 
cases, and when the Registrar was not 
present. It might not be known to all 
Members of the House that marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, in the 
event of certain formalities being 
complied with, were valid in the Roman 
Catholic Church. If a man was de- 
sirous of contracting a marriage with 
his deceased wife’s sister, and was told 
that he could not do so lawfully, he had 
only to go to his priest, and, having ob- 
tained the formality of a dispensation, 
the marriage, according to the regula- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Church, 
was lawful. A woman, therefore, under 
such eircumstances, would be induced to 
believe that on receiving a dispensation 
the marriage was perfectly lawful, and 
that she was the genuine wife of her 
brother-in-law. But, under this clause, 
if the brother-in-law discarded her, as 
he would be entitled to do, seeing that 
the marriage, according to the law of 
the land, was unlawful, he might find 
that he had placed himself in a position 
to be indicted for the criminal offence 
of misdemeanour. At present the law 
limited the age at which a woman could 
be deceived by fraudulent representa- 
tions to 21 years; and he was astonished 
to hear a man of the experience of the 
right hon. Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) declare that the age 
of the women made no difference, but 
that the provisions of the law ought to 
be extended, no matter what the age 
was. Surely the right hon. Gentleman 
knew that there were constant instances 
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of extortion where a woman sought to 
obtain money by bringing charges of an 
improper character against a man. 
Almost every day cases of that kind 
were to be found in the newspapers. 
Not more than three days ago he saw a 
report of the case of a woman of 17 
years of age who was tried at the Dur- 
ham Assizes on seven distinct charges 
of extortion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary talked about 
the purity of their homes being in- 
vaded; but he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman how he regarded that ques- 
tion in reference to the male sex? Were 
they to have no care of their young 
men? By raising the age of protection 
for women, were they to throw the door 
open to every species of extortion against 
young men? He failed to see why they 
should extend the present limit of 21 
years. He had certainly heard no serious 
objection to that limit being retained. 
Srr HENRY JAMES said, he thought 
the Committee ought to bear in mind 
two things—namely, the offence with 
which they were dealing, and the ne- 
cessity of giving no facility for trump- 
ing up false charges. This sub-section, 
as had been pointed out, was nothing 
but the re-enactment of the 49th section 
of 24 & 25 Pict., except in regard to the 
limit of age. The clause, as it stood, 
contained a Proviso in Sub-sections 2 
and 3, which took away the benefits of 
the old Statute of 24 & 25 Vict. as to 
age. Therefore, in extending the limit 
of age it was desirable, on various 
grounds, to prevent, as far as possible, 
the possibility of false charges being 
made. Under the words ‘false repre- 
sentations or other fraudulent means,” if 
a designing woman were prepared to 
say ‘‘the man promised to give me 20s. 
and only gave me 10s.; and that was 
all he had to give me,” that would be a 
false representation. It was necessary 
for the Committee to see that they had 
to steer their course between two diffi- 
culties ; and he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill, inas- 
much as he understood the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to move to strike 
out the Proviso in Sub-sections 2 and 3, 
if it would not meet the difficulty, to 
some extent, by saying that those two 
sub-sections should not apply to women 
of known immoral character? [Sir R. 
Assueton Cross replied in the affirma- 
tive.| If that were so, the man would 
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be protected from any false charge made 


by a woman of kvown immoral cha- 
racter. He did not know that that 
would meet the difficulty altogether; 
but he thought it would meet the danger 
of those false charges being made. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
was glad to hear from the late Attorney 
General the suggestion that the Com- 
mittee should, to some extent, modify 
what might be a dangerous course in 
the matter. He certainly objected to 
repeal old Statutes in order to put them 
into new ones. The Act of 24 & 25 
Pict., c. 100, was an Act to consolidate 
the Statute Law of England and Ire- 
land relating to acts against the per- 
son. It was proposed to repeal the 
49th section of that Act, and supple- 
ment the Code by inserting the present 
clause in the Bill; but he did not see 
why they should take a section out of 
that Statute, repeal it, and then put 
it into another Statute. So far as 
false pretences was concerned, he saw no 
reason why there should be any limita- 
tion of age. A man might just as rea- 
sonably impose upon a woman of 30 as 
upon a girl of 15; but the difficulty was 
in rendering a young man liable to 
two years’ imprisonment if he coerced 
a woman of 30, who was certainly not 
likely to be overawed by any menace 
or representation a youth might make. 
The result might be that a woman who 
willingly gave herself to the embraces 
of aman might afterwards come forward 
and say that she had done so in conse- 
quence of having been intimidated. Of 
course, there would not be much danger 
in the case of women of known immoral 
character ; but the danger would arise 
in dealing with women whose previous 
immorality could not be proved. 

Mr. R. T. REID remarked, that the 
words “‘ false representations, false pre- 
tences, and other fraudulent means,” 
were taken from the Act of 1860, and 
they were perfectly well understood. 
He did not understand, for a moment, 
that the case which had been suggested 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) of offering a particular 
sum of money, and then paying less, 
would afford any ground for an indict- 
ment under this section. He there- 
fore failed to see what practical object 
would be attained by adopting the sug- 
gestion of the late Attorney General 
(Sir Henry James). 
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Mr. GREGORY was of opinion that 
something should be done to prevent 
extortion on the part of persons of im- 
moral character. He was, therefore, of 
opinion that the clause should give pro- 
tection to all whom it was desirable to 
protect within the scope of the Bill. If 
a man had connection with a woman 
under a promise of marrying her, and 
it turned out afterwards that he was 
married, was that to be considered a 
fraudulent pretence ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE wished to know 
if the late Attorney General intended 
to move the Amendment he had sug- 
gested ? They were told by the present 
Attorney General that the words 
“fraudulent means” could not in any 
sense apply to the offering of a certain 
sum to a woman, and then not giving 
it to her. As a layman, he (Mr. Labou- 
chere) was certainly not acquainted 
with the refinements of the law; but he 
understood that that was exactly the 
reverse of the view which had been ex- 
pressed by the present Attorney General. 
He was afraid that a great deal of black 
mail might be levied unless the proposal 
of the nght hon. and learned Member 
for Taunton (Sir Henry James) were 
accepted, and he hoped the Committee 
would divide upon it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) moved, in page 1, 
line 22, to leave out the word ‘‘ endea- 
vours,”’ in order to insert the word 
“ attempts.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Captain PRICE said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper in the next 


line of this sub-section to insert after 
“ girl” the words— 





** Not being a common prostitute or person 
of known immoral character.” 


He proposed to insert those words for 
the reason given by the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) and 
the late Attorney General. The Amend- 
ment would deal with the case of a man 
who, accosting a prostitute who had no 
wish to have anything to say to him, 
succeeded in overcoming her scruples 
by offering her £5, and then only gave 
her £1. He was afraid that by the 
clause as it stood that might be held to 
be faise pretences. 


VOL. CCC. [ruirp senres. } 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 33, after the word “ girl,’’ to 
insert the words ‘not being a common prosti- 
tute or person of known immoral character.”’— 
(Captain Price.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Stk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
could not accept the Amendment. In 
the first instance, the effect would be to 
alter Section 49 of the Act 24 & 25 
Vict., and, therefore, to change the ex- 
isting law. Why should a woman— 
even although she was a woman of 
loose character—be subjected to intimi- 
dation and violence against her will? 
The existing law protected her, and he 
saw no reason why the law should be 
altered. 

Mx. HOPWOOD said, he understood 
the object of the present Bill was to pre- 
vent defilement, which was entirely op- 
posed to the notion of dealing with 
common women in any sense. He 
thought the fault rested with the 
words in the clause, which were not alto- 
gether applicable to the offence the 
clause was intended to deal with. The 
terms— 

“False pretences, false representations, or 
other fraudulent means,” 
were very wide, and would afford an 
opportunity to women to trump up cases. 
In cases of breach of promise, in future 
the woman would only have to bring 
forward a charge of this kind to enable 
her counsel to ask for very substantial 
damages, and to suggest that this mea- 
sure had been placed at the woman’s 
disposal for that very purpose. The 
law with regard to ‘ fraudulent devices ” 
had never yet been judicially expounded, 
and no lawyer he had ever met with 
could give an instance of a case in which 
the old Act had been put in force. 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, he had 
suggested that Sub-sections 2 and 3 
should not apply to women of immoral 
character. They were not dealing now 
with threats and intimidation only, but 
also with false representations, false 
pretences, and.other fraudulent means, 
which might mean not representing 
falsely a fact, but something that was 
to come hereafter. What was it that 
the Committee were engaged in doing? 
They were aiming the Bill indirectly at 
prostitution ; and if they did not accept 
these words they were favouring prosti- 
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tution. He did not see why a prostitute 
should not be protected by law in regard 
to such rights as she had; but by em- 
ploying the words “false representa- 
tions” they were going beyond the law, 
and might drive a man into a police 
court and ruin his future prospects for 
life unnecessarily. The present law did 
not go beyond the protection of women 
under 21 years of age; but they were 
now extending this protection to a much 
larger class of women, and were giving 
them an opportunity of making false 
charges for purposes of extortion. He 
really felt that this was a matter which 
ought to be carefully considered, and he 
would ask the Government to allow an 
Amendment to be brought up in a 
different form on the Report. 

Mr. JAMES STUART strongly ob- 
jected to so much being left over for 
Report. There was yet ample time for 
arguing the matter. He appealed to the 
Home Secretary to retain the clause 
without the addition now proposed. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, the clause 
as it stood would not carry out the views 
of the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Stuart); and he thought they might 
extend the protection even beyond what 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton (Sir Henry James) suggested. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
instanced the case of a man who pro- 
mised £1 and only gave 10s. A manin 
such a case as that ought certainly to be 
protected against being prosecuted for 
procuring the commission of an unlawful 
act under false pretences. Were they 
going to protect any woman who sold 
herself for money, and who did not 
happen to belong to that class of women 
known as prostitutes? Take the case 
of a woman who sold herself for £100, 
and only received £50. Was that the 
class of woman, whether she was of 
known immoral character or not, that 
they wished to protect? His opinion 
was that they only desired to protect 
virtue and morality, and they ought to 
define fraudulent means so as to exclude 
all cases of the promise of money. It 
would not be sufficient to confine the 
matter simply to street walkers; no 
woman who sold herself for a promise of 
money should be able to take advantage 
of this clause in the event of the man not 
paying her as much as she expected. 

e would suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill that he 
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should put in the Interpretation Clause 
some Proviso limiting the words 
“ fraudulent means,” oat excluding all 
cases in which a promise of money or 
reward of any kind was made. 

Captain PRICE said, he would not 
press the Amendment; but he wished 
to ask the Government if they would 
bring up on the Report, or move now, 
a Proviso to the sub-section to this 
effect— 

“That the sub-section should not apply to 


any woman or girl being a common prostitute, 
or a person of known immoral character.”’ 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
moved, after the word ‘girl,’’ to insert 
‘‘under the age of 21 years,” which 
would have the effect of limiting the 
protection afforded by the sub-section to 
any woman or girl under 21 years of 
age. Ifhe received any assurance from 
his hon. and learned Friend the Attor- 
ney General that some such words would 
be introduced by the Government in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion which had 
been made by his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Devonport (Cap- 
tain Price) and by the right hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton (Sir Henry 
James) he would not insist upon the 
Amendment; but otherwise he should 
be compelled to do so. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 23, after the word “ girl,”’ to 
insert the words “ under the age of twenty-one 
years.’’—(Mr. Cavendish Bentinek.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assnzton Cross) said, he proposed 
to agree to the insertion of some such 
words. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) moved, in page 1, 
line 23, to leave out the word “ un- 
lawful.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) moved the omission 
of the following sub-sections :— 

**(2.) By false pretences, false representa- 
tions, or other fraudulent means, procures any 
woman or girl to have unlawful carnal con- 
nexion, either within or without the Queen’s 
dominions, with himself or any other man: 
Provided that this sub-section shall not apply 
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where such woman or girl knew such con- 
nection to be unlawful; or 

‘“«(3.) By false pretences, false representa- 
tions, or other fraudulent means, endeavours 
to procure any woman or girl to have unlawful 
carnal connection, either within or without the 
Queen’s dominions, with himself or any other 
man: Provided that this sub-section shall not 
apply where such woman or girl knew this 
connexion to be unlawful.” 


He proposed to strike out those sub- 
sections altogether, because the effect 
of them had already been introduced 
into the Ist sub-section, and he pre- 
sumed that the Amendments which ap- 
peared on the Paper in reference to 
those paragraphs would practically dis- 
appear. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
26, to leave out Sub-sections (2) and 
(3).—(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, that that 
course having been taken, he proposed 
to move the omission of the 4th sub- 
section, which read as follows :— 

“*(4.) Induces a girl under the age of twenty- 
one years, with intent that she shall have un- 
lawful carnal connection with himself or any 
other man, to enter a brothel, she not knowing 
the same to be a brothel nor being a party to 
the intent.” 

Mr. M‘COAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had omitted to notice that he 
had placed an Amendment on the Paper 
for the insertion of a sub-section after 
the Ist sub-section to include any person 
who 

‘*Procures, or endeavours to procure, any 
woman or girl, not being a common prostitute, 
when under the influence of any intoxicating 
liquor, opiate, or narcotic, to have unlawful 
carnal connection with himself or any other 
man.” 

In framing that Amendment he had 
certainly entertained some doubt whe- 
ther the offence he proposed to deal 
with did not really amount to rape. In 
that case it might not be properly dealt 
with by a new Proviso which reduced 
the offence to one of misdemeanour. He 
was, however, encouraged to persevere 
with his Amendment, because he saw 
that there were two Amendments on 
the Paper to a similar effect in the name 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon), and 
the Home Secretary also proposed to 
deal with it himself. He believed that 
it was an offence to administer drugs ; 
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but it was not an offence to have im- 
proper connection with a woman when 
she was under the influence of the drug. 
He, therefore, thought that the Bill 
would be improved by that being made 
a distinct offence. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) opposed the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) proposed the omis- 
sion of Sub-section 4, on the ground 
that it amounted to a fraud which had 
already been dealt with. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, to 
omit Sub-section (4).—(Sir 2. Assheton 
Cross.) 

Question proposed, “ That Sub-sec- 
tion (4) stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. STANSFELD remarked that he 
had an Amendment on this sub-section, 
and if it were omitted it would be neces- 
sary that he should move his Amend- 
ment in the form of a new sub-section. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) moved the insertion 
of a new sub-section to follow Sub-sec- 
tion (1), the effect of which was to make 
it a misdemeanour to apply, administer 
to, or cause to be taken away by any 
woman or girl any stupefying or over- 
powering drug, matter, or thing, with 
intent thereby to enable himself or any 
man to have unlawful connection with 
such woman or giri. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 14, after the word “ intent,’’ to 
insert—‘ (5.) Applies, administers to, or causes 
to be taken by any woman or girl any stupefy- 
ing or overpowering drug, matter, or thing, 
with intent thereby to enable himself or any 
man to have unlawful connection with such 
woman or girl.’”’—(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he thought the 
Committee were entitled to some expla- 
nation of the necessity of this sub-sec- 
tion. It was asserted that in this 
country it was possible to do these 
things, and that the law could not touch 
the offender. He maintained that the 
offence was touched by the existing law 
in various ways. In the first place, if 
anybody were to get possession of a 
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woman by means of administering a 
stupefying or overpowering drug, the 
woman being reduced thereby to a state 
of insensibility, or wanting the power to 
express her will in regard to the act, it 
was rape. Then, in addition to that, 
there was an Act of Parliament ia exist- 
ence which declared that any person 
who administered chloroform, or a drug 
or opiate, or any other matter or thing 
to anybody with the intent to commit a 
felony, was guilty of a felony, and was 
already punishable by law. ‘There were 
a good many mystifications in the Bill 
throughout, and there were repetitions of 
a good deal that was already law. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
give some good reason why it was neces- 
sary to insert this sub-section. The word 
‘intent ’’ was precisely the same as the 
word “attempt” in the Criminal Law. 
If a man gave a woman a glass of grog, 
or a pinch of snuff, or anything else 
with the intention to commit a rape, he 
maintained that that was an attempt to 
commit a felonious act, and was already 
dealt with by the law. He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman, therefore, to say 
what reason he had for believing that 
these cases were not already sufficiently 
dealt with by the existing law. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WepsrER) said, the real ques- 
tion with regard to this Amendment of 
his right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary was whether or not it went beyond 
the existing law. They were all of one 
mind—that it was undesirable to in- 
clude in the Bill a number of super- 
fluous provisions; but it would appear, 
from Mr. Justice Stephen’s Digest of 
Law, that the law, as it stood, dealt 
with cases where there was an intent to 
assist or enable any other person to 
commit an indictable offence, or an at- 
tempt to render any person insensible 
or unconscious by administering any 
overpowering drug. As the law now 
stood, that applied only to persons who 
assisted another to commit an indictable 
offence ; and, so far as rape was con- 
cerned, that was a case which was also 
dealt with. The Amendment, however, 
of his right hon. Friend the Home Se- 
cretary went further. In the first place, 
there was no limit of age; and, in the 
next place, it made it a misdemeanour 
for any person to administer to any 
woman or girl any stupefying or over- 
powering drug with the intent to enable 
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any other person to have unlawful con- 
nection with such woman or girl. There 
were cases which might not amount to a 
rape; and if something were done by a 
third person, or by anybody in connec- 
tion with a third person, which led to 
the commission of an offence, he main- 
tained that it was a matter which ought 
to be brought within the Criminal Law. 
He quite recognized, with his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Hopwood), that the existing 
law dealt with these offences to a certain 
extent; but it did not go as far as his 
right hon. Friend proposed to go. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he was not satis- 
fied that this Amendment would meet 
the whole of the case. The Act of 1860 
went much further than the proposed 
Amendment, and was much more com- 
prehensive; but even the provisions of 
that Act did not, to his mind, grapple 
with all the difficulties of the case. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wenssrer) remarked that that 
Act was not repealed. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, that, as he read 
the Amendment, it provided for the 
punishment of the person who admi- 
nistered a drug, but not for the person 
who committed the offence of violating 
the woman who was the victim of the 
drug. It might be that connection with 
a woman under the influence of a drug 
would be held to be rape; but there 
might also be degrees of unconscious- 
ness produced by the administration of a 
drug which would not be held to be 
rape. He would instance the case of a 
half-drunken woman, neither drunk nor 
sober, to whom improper overtures were 
made, and followed up by the commis- 
sion of an unlawful act. That would 
not be held to be rape, and yet a morally 
criminal offence would have been com- 
mitted. The Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman would not meet that 
ease. It did not punish aman who pro- 
fited by the administration of the drug, 
but only the man who administered it. 
He should be glad if, by any alteration 
in the wording of the sub-section, the 
case he had pointed out could be met; 
because he certainly thought that, as it 
was at present drawn, it would have 
very little effect, and he should be glad 
to see it made quite perfect. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that his ob- 
jection to the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman was that it did not cover 
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every case. For instance, it left out the 
administration of intoxicating drinks. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, there 
was one observation which had fallen 
from the Attorney General which he 
thought was worthy of consideration. 
His hon. and learned Friend pointed to 
the fact that by the Amendment it must 
be a stupefying or overpowering drug. 
He thought the words ‘‘stupefying or 
overpowering ”’ restricted the operation 
of the clause, and that the word “ drug” 
alone would be quite sufficient. There 
was another observation which he wished 
to make with regard to the clause as it 
stood at present. He wished to know if 
it was to apply to any person, or to any 
man ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster): Any person. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT dis- 
agreed with his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member forChristchurch (Mr. Horace 
Davey), and thought that there should 
be words inserted in the clause to show 
that the offence was to stupefy or over- 
power. Otherwise a man might take a 
woman into a public-house and give her 
a glass of sherry, and she might turn 
round upon him and accuse him of 
having given it to her with an unlawful 
intent. Unless the Committee carefully 
guarded these words, so as to show that 
it was a deliberate attempt to stupefy 
and overpower the will of the woman 
for an unlawful purpose, there was a 
danger that it might be used for pur- 
poses of extortion. 

Mr. STANSFELD suggested that it 
would be better to include “liquor” 
with ‘‘drug.”’ The words of the Amend- 
ment would not cover all the cases which 
were contemplated. Nobody could say 
of intoxicating liquor that it was a 
stupefying or overpowering drug. [If it 
were taken in excess, it might become 
overpowering and stupefying; but its 
nature was not, as was that of some 
drugs, to be overpowering. He thought 
it would be necessary to introduce some 
words to cover intoxicating drinks. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he had understood, from what the hon. 
and learned Attorney General said, 
that the clause would cover the ad- 
ministration of ordinary intoxicating 
liquors, if they were administered with 
an unlawful intent. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, his point was 
that the words ‘‘stupefying or over- 
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powering drug, matter, or thing” im- 
plied that those drugs, matters, or 
things were in their very nature stupe- 
fying or overpowering. Now, everyone 
knew that that was not the case with 
intoxicants, because taken to a mode- 
rate extent they did not overpower or 
stupefy, but, on the contrary, they stimu- 
lated. Let the Committee remember 
what followed. It was always under- 
stood that the drug, matter, or thing, 
was administered with intent, &c. He 
therefore put it before the Committee 
that whenever intoxicating liquor should 
be administered to a woman or girl with 
that intent, the person who so adwi- 
nistered it ought to bear the punishment 
provided by the clause. He should, 
therefore, move an Amendment to the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir R. Assheton. Cross) which 
would meet the case of administering 
intoxicating liquors. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, in line 2, after the 
word “thing,” to insert the words “or 
intoxicating liquor.” —(r. Stansfeld.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
if the Amendment proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stansfeld) were 
adopted, the giving of one glass of 
sherry would be sufficient. He agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman to the 
extent that the thing need not be in its 
nature stupefying or overpowering, but 
that it should be so in its effect. But 
that he denied was the meaning of the 
words as they stood. They might put 
in “any drug, matter, or thing to the 
extent of stupefying or overpowering,” 
or words that would mean that the thing 
must be given tv the extent that would 
produce stupefaction or overpowering. 

Mr. R. T. REID suggested that the 
words ‘‘to an extent which causes any 
woman or girl to become intoxicated” 
should be added. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WensTER) said, he thought the 
more sensible course would be to take 
the words suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt), and say “‘ any drug, 
matter, or thing so as to stupefy or over- 
power.” 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he under- 
stood that the proposal was to withdraw 
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the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld), in order to insert the words 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt). He pointed out that those 
words would only apply wheresomething 
had been given or administered to an 
extent that caused the subject to be 
overpowered or stupefied. So that, how- 
ever wicked the intention might be, 
uniess the thing were administered in a 
sufficient quantity to produce that effect 
the person who administered it would 
not come within the reach of the clause. 
That, he said, was reducing the clause 
toa nullity. What they wanted to do 
was to prevent the administration to any 
woman or girl of anything which would so 
derange her reasoning power as to make 
her become the victim of the person who 
administered it. He would suggest that 
before the words ‘‘stupefy or over- 
power” they should insert the words 
“‘ with the intent to.” That would 
place the meaning of the clause in a 
clear light, whereas he thought that the 
wording recommended by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby would 
leave the matter so vague that the ap- 
— of this portion of the Act would 
e made impracticable. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he ventured to 
think that the hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney) had suggested the pro- 
per way of dealing with this matter, by 
proposing words which would make it 
clear that the intention to stupefy or 
overpower, and so on, would be punished 
by the clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out ‘ stupe- 
fying or overpowering,” and insert after 
“intent,” the words ‘to stupefy and 
overpower so as.”—(Sir &. Assheton 


Cross.) 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Defilement of girl between 
twelve and fifteen years of age). 

Mr. THOMASSON said, he would 
ask for an explanation of the term “‘ un- 
lawfully” used in this clause. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, it had been 
customary to describe the offence dealt 
with by the clause in that way. The 
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word “unlawfully ” was used in old in- 
dictments. There might have been, but 
he did not think that any special mean- 
ing was, attached to the word. He would 
point out to the Committee that the 
whole section was simply an expression 
of the law as it now existed. The clause 
had been paraded in some of the news- 
papers as if it were the introduction of 
new law; but it was nothing of the kind 
—it was simply a re-enactment of exist- 
ing law. 

Caprain PRICE said, he did not 
think the existing law was strong 
enough on the point of age; and he 
rose to move that the word ‘‘ twelve,” 
in line 25, be omitted, and ‘‘ thirteen ” 
substituted. He observed that his hon. 
and learned Friend opposite (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Simon) had proposed to make the 
limit of age in this case 14 years; but 
he preferred his own Amendment for 
these reasons. He thought, on conside- 
ration of this matter, that they could 
not altogether eliminate the question of 
consent. Now, consent might be given 
by a girl of tender age from several 
motives ; in the first place, it might be 
given because presents were offered to 
her, and, to some extent, because the girl 
did not actually know what would happen. 
It was obvious that the consent he had 
alluded to could not be held to be an 
excuse. But consent might be due also 
to natural causes, and in that case, al- 
though it would not constitute an ex- 
cuse, it might be held to be something 
in the nature of extenuation. Up to 
the age of 13, which he proposed to in- 
sert in the clause, he did not think it 
possible that the natural cause could 
operate to the extent of justifying the 
term ‘‘consent”’ being applied. There- 
fore, for the reasons he had given, he 
thought the clause in respect of age 
did not go far enough; and, on the 
other hand, he considered that the 
Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend opposite (Mr. Serjeant Simon) 
went a little too far. In order to place 
this matter on a reasonable basis, he 
commended the Amendment standing in 
his own name to the favourable conside- 
ration of the Committee and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘twelve’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he 
had an Amendment to move which 
would substitute 14, as the age of the 
girl, for that named in the clause. This 
was no question of creating a new offence 
—it was simply a question of punish- 
ment. He would not go into the ques- 
tion of passion, which had been raised 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Devonport (Captain Price). But he 
would point out that there was this dis- 
tinction between the felony and misde- 
meanour—that in the former the female 
was immature, both in body and mind, 
and the man guilty of it must be of 
brutal nature. He believed, even at the 
age of 15, a girl was not always able to 
understand the consequences, because 
she was deficient in mind; and the 
same reason applied in a stronger de- 
gree to the age of 14. Although there 
were some females prematurely deve- 
loped, yet it was no uncommon thing 
for development to be deferred to be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 16. But at 
the age of 14 the girl was but a child, 
and he said that at that age there was 
neither knowledge nor passion ; if there 
were, it was the result of unusual pre- 
cocity. It was true that the condi- 
tions of life in which a large proportion 
of the population was placed brought 
young girls into contact with vice, 
and gave them experiences to which 
women of 20 in a higher class of society 
were strangers. So far as mental de- 
velopment, vice, and vicious practices 
were concerned, it was very well authen- 
ticated that many young girls under 12 
were exposed to example and habits of 
the most vicious kind. But that being 
so, let it not be said that if a girl of 14 
knew what she was about, a girl of 10 
or less knew equally well. He said that 
they must go beyond the particular 
cases mentioned. He asked any hon. 
Member who heard him now whether, 
in his heart and conscience, a girl of 14 
was not in respect of sensual passion a 
mere child, as she was not sufficiently 
mature in body or mind to apprehend 
such matters? It was not necessary 
for him to say that the savage who 
debauched a girl of that age was un- 
deserving of any sympathy whatever, 
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fence of only a venial kind—he was 
corrupt in heart and mind; he had 
committed rape, and should be dealt 
with by law. It had been said that 
there, was no distinction between the 
ages of 12, 14, and 16. He contended 
that if a girl was to be protected at all, 
it meant that she was incapable of 
knowing the meaning and consequence 
of what was done—that was why she 
ought to be protected, and why the man 
ought to be severely punished. In the 
ease he had put of a girl of 14 years of 
age, he thought the cruelty and moral 
viciousness of the act ought to be 
punished with the severest penaity 
which the Jaw could inflict. He should 
therefore move that ‘‘ fourteen” be sub- 
stituted for “thirteen.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not be in 
Order in moving that Amendment, be- 
cause it would have the effect of alto- 
gether nullifying the Motion of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Devonport 
(Captain Price). The way to meet the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member was to divide against it. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, in 
that case he would appeal to the hon. 
and gallant Member to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Cartarn PRICE said, in reply to the 
appeal of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, he could only state that if his own 
Amendment were not passed, he should 
be glad to vote for the Amendment 
which the hon. and learned Member 
proposed to move. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought that, on the whole, they 
might safely take the age of 13 which 
stood in the clause. No doubt the age 
of 12 was the age recognized by the 
existing law, and what governed it was 
very much this—that it was the law of 
marriage in England that a boy of 14 
could marry any girl of 12 years of age. 
The law was remarkable in that respect, 
because at the age of 12 binding consent 
could be given. If the boy were under 
14, and the girl under 12, it would not be 
valid. Either of them on becoming of 
age might disagree, and the marriage 
might be declared void. That, he said, 
disposed of the question that had been 
raised as to the meaning of the word 
‘‘unlawfully ” used at the beginning of 


and no argument should induce them | the clause. They must have that in the 
to look on him as guilty of an of- Act, because there was no limit of age 
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in marriage—that was to say, if the boy 
and girl did not disagree the marriage 
would be binding. No doubt there was 
great difficulty in dealing with these 
matters, because they were dealing with 
ages which were recognized in the mar- 
riage law of the country. He thought 
the age should be taken at which a man 
must himself know what would be clear 
at the age of 12, but doubtful at the 
age of 1°. To judge of age correctly 
was a matter of difficulty. When asked 
the other day as to the age of a girl, 
he found that he was wrong by two 
years in the judgment he formed. His 
opinion was that in these matters they 
ought not to carry the thing to an ex- 
treme ; and he thought in this case they 
would be taking a sensible step in the 
direction they wished to go if they fixed 
the age at 13 instead of 12. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assieton Cross) said, no doubt the 
reason why the age of 12 was the law 
of England in regard to the crime dealt 
with in this clause was because of the 
law of marriage, as stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby, 
and he thought they ought to be very 
careful in extending it. He was not 
unwilling to go as far as the age of 13, 
because a child at that age was certainly 
not able to have full knowledge; and, 
on the other hand, it must be known to 
anyone dealing with her that she was a 
child. But at 14 years of age the case 
was very different, and he did not think 
it safe to go as far asthat. There did 
not appear to him that anything was to 
be gained by dwelling on this subject 
at great length, and he hoped the Com- 
mittee would think with him that a de- 
cision should be come to with regard to 
it as soon as possible. It should be 
remembered that this clause was making 
the act felony, and that when the age 
of 12 or 13 was settled there was still 
the offence of misdemeanour to fall back 
upon. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he did not 
understand why they should be asked 
to alter the existing law. No one had 
shown that it was insufficient. Where 
were the cases between 12 and 13 years 
of age that had not been properly 
punished? He did not think that any 
pressing necessity had been shown for 
the change ; certainly he thought there 
was none, and he believed he knew as 
much about the law on this subject as 
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anyone. But someone had cried out for 
severity, and it was replied—‘‘ Yes. We 
cannot give you the whole; but we will 
give you the half.” Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite spoke of the debauching of 
girls; but he pointed out that this see- 
tion contemplated something different. 
The course hitherto followed in these 
matters was to have gradations in the 
law. Between the ages of 10 and 12 
the offence was a misdemeanour; but, 
taking the law as it existed at the pre- 
sent time, up to 12 it was a felony. 
What was the argument of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon)? Why, he said, without autho- 
rity, that no girl was ever mature, or 
anything like it, at the age of 12 or 13 
years. He (Mr. Hopwood) could only 
contradict him with the personal obser- 
vation that he himself had made. He 
saw many young women that he believed 
were not older than 13, or who, at all 
events, were debauched as early as 13. 
He supposed it was not intended that 
an extra punishment should be inflicted 
in a case of this sort—because a girl of 
bad character with whom a person had 
immoral relations happened to be a year 
older than the age fixed at present for 
the protection of young females. His 
hon. and learned Friend on his right 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon) contended that 
such girls were immature, and that it 
was impossible to suppose that such 
children felt passion. Why, all the evi- 
dence before them contradicted that. In 
evidence before the House of Lords it 
was stated by the chaplain of a gaol 
that in many cases children began a life 
of immorality at the early age of seven 
or eight years. Let them imagine the 
careers of those girls from the age of 
seven or eight to the age of 12, and re- 
member that they were now called on, 
without necessity for it being shown, to 
attach a special punishment and a special 
infamy to this class of offence if the sub- 
ject of it was only one year older than 
12. Those who came to this subject for 
the first time attached enormous impor- 
tance to the words, writ large, ‘‘ punish- 
ment by imprisonment” staring them 
in the face, for this breach of the moral 
law. He did not. He believed that 
| after this law was passed it would have 
| no more effect than the old law—unless, 
|in some few casos, it had the effect of 
| bringing about an increase of punish- 
| ment. They must remember that in all 
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these cases the Judge would have the 
power of giving a small amount of 
punishment. The Amendment was illu- 
sory, then. What was the use of raising 
the point? It could only be for the 
sake of identifying the offence with the 
name which, in the olden time, was sup- 

osed to strike terror into the hearts of 
their forefathers — namely, ‘ felony.” 
They knew that a great deal of that 
terror had been wisely diminished, and 
that there was now very little differ- 
ence between felony and misdemeanour. 
Though there might be a difference, it 
was a very fine one; and it seemed to 
him they ought not to make the change 
for mere change’s sake. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, the section 
before them was for the purpose of pro- 
tecting young girls, and if they did not 
protect them he failed to see what ob- 
ject they could have in view. If any 
hon. Gentleman knew girls of 14 who 
seemed to be marriageable their experi- 
ence did not accord with his. No doubt 
there were cases amongst the lower 
classes where girls married at 14; but 
they were very few. He remembered 
seeing a boy of 16 who was 6 feet 
2 inches high; but that was not a com- 
mon occurrence. It seemed to him that 
their Common Law as to the period 
when boys and girls were marriageable 
was founded on the Roman Law. Well, 
the Romans lived in a much more 
Southern latitude than we, and their 
children—as was the case with the chil- 
dren of the South of France, Spain, and 
Italy at the present time—were much 
more precocious than our children. 
However, if he had a preference, it was 
for the Amendment of the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for Devon- 
port (Captain Price), who proposed the 
age of 13. It seemed to him that that 
age would give much greater security. 
It was said that the age of puberty was 
between 13 and 15. The average be- 
tween those ages was 14; but to avoid 
being unable, in many cases, to tell the 
difference between 13 and 14, he thought 
it would be wise to adopt the younger 
age—namely, 13. 

Mr. SAMUEL MORLEY said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) spoke 
about the public calling for greater se- 
verity. Well, he believed that was pre- 
cisely what the people were calling for, 
and he believed that the large majority 
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of the public would sympathize with the 
proposal to adopt the age of 14. He 
(Mr. Morley) could, however, only speak 
for himself; and if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Dewsbury 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon) pressed the matter 
to a division he should support him. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘twelve’ 
stand part of the Clause,” put, and ne- 
gatived. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘thir- 
teen’ be there inserted.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 76; 
Noes 58: Majority 18.— (Div. List, 
No. 261.) 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he wished 
to move an addition to the clause to 
place offences under the clause in the 
category of offences dealt with under the 
26 & 27 Vict. c. 44, entitled—*‘ An Act 
for the further securing of the persons 
of Her Majesty’s subjects from personal 
violence.” Under that Act, if any per- 
son committed a robbery and accom- 
panied it with personal violence he was 
liable, at the discretion of the Court, to 
have the punishment of flogging in- 
flicted on him; and what he (Mr. 
Fowler) was asking the Committee to 
do was to place the offence of rape on a 
little girl in the same category as rob- 
bery with personal violence. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood), when he 
made his powerful speech on the first 
night of this debate, had made a special 
reference to him (Mr. Fowler) in regard 
to this clause, and had seemed to think 
it an inconsistent and improper course 
in him to move it. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had given, by anticipation, 
two reasons against the clause, one with 
reference to a special case which he had 
quoted, where great injustice had been 
done to a reverend gentleman named 
Hatch ; and the other in general illus- 
tration of the administration of the 
law. He should like to point out to 
the Committee, as to the evidence of 
girls of tender age, and the evidence 
on which this punishment of flogging 
might be inflicted, that the case of Mr. 
Hatch would not be brought within this 
clause, and was no precedent. That was 
a case of indecently assaulting young 
girls ; but the cases he was proposing 
to deal with were not cases of indecent 
assault, but cases in which the complete 
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offence was committed—cases of felony ; 
and, of course, no conviction would be 
obtained of such cases, except on medical 
proof that the crime had been committed. 
With regard to the argument of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that inno- 
cent persons might be subjected to this 
punishment, that was an argument 
against all Criminal Law whatever. In- 
nocent persons had, to the sorrow of 
all right-minded people, been convicted 
again and again. They had been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, and had some- 
times even lost their lives. But the 
remedy for that, if it were owing, in any 
way, to the unsatisfactory state of their 
law, was not the relaxation of punish- 
ment for gross crimes, but rather the 
establishment of a Court of Criminal 
Appeal, which he thought was a neces- 
sary reform in their Criminal Law. 
What he wanted to impress upon the 
Committee was that the character of 
this offence was so horrible, and the in- 
jury done to the victims of it so great, 
and the degraded character of the man 
who committed it so revolting, that no 
punishment could be too severe for him, 
and that, in the interests of society, any 
punishment that would best deter from 
the commission of the crime was a 
punishment they ought to adopt. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Hop- 
wood) had drawn a very powerful pic- 
ture of a man suffering this punishment; 
but the hon. and learned Member had 
drawn the picture on too broad lines, 
and the record which they had of the 
infliction of this punishment, subject to 
the restrictions of the Act of Parliament 
that he had referred to, would not justify 
that picture. The injury done to little 
children by this offence was an injury 
for life, and one that it was impossible 
to estimate the consequences of; and, 
unfortunately, the crime and injury were 
those to which the children of the work- 
ing classes were especially subjected. 
The children of the rich were protected, 
to a great extent. There were servants 
constantly looking after them; but the 
children of the poor were constantly at 
the mercy of the public, and it was the 
duty of the public, so far as they could, 
to protect them from these offences. 
During the Assizes at Stafford, which 
were taking place that week, there had 
been one or two most horrible cases of 
outraging little children—one of these 
being a case in which a stepfather took 
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advantage of his position to outrage the 
child of his wife under circumstances 
of most disgusting brutality. Now, he 
had no compassion or pity for such 
scoundrels. He should like to see them 
flogged. He thought flogging would 
not only be the proper punishment for 
the offence, but would have a great de- 
terrent effect on the crime; and in this 
matter he was not going altogether on 
his own opinion. He would not rest 
the matter on his own opinion—he would 
give them one or two high authorities. 
In the first place, take the opinion of a 
well-known Judge, a person no one could 
charge with being a sentimental Judge, 
but one of the strongest Judges who 
had ever sat on the English Bench, and 
who had had, perhaps, a larger expe- 
rience in the administration of the Cri- 
minal Law than anyone else—namely, 
Lord Bramwell. What did he say? 
Why— 

“If their Lordships only knew, as well as he 
did, who the persons were who committed these 
offences, they would find that, in all probability, 
the anticipation of a flogging would have a far 
greater deterring influence upon such persons 
than anything else ; and particularly upon those 
who committed it on defenceless children under 
the influence of a detestable superstition.’’— 
(3 Hansard, [280] 1387.) 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, in the same 
debate, said— 

‘* He had put the question to a number of the 
criminal classes, and he found that they pre- 
ferred months of imprisonment to one flogging,” 
and that he “the believed flogging would have 
a more deterrent effect than any other punish- 
ment.’’—( bid.) 

The Amendment had been accepted by 
the House of Lords without a division. 
Then, the present law inflicting the 
punishment of flogging for robbery with 
personal violence had never been com- 
plained of as in any way working un- 
justly or unfairly. ‘he Judges ordered 
that punishment according to their dis- 
cretion ; but it was never ordered except 
in cases of robbery and violence of great 
atrocity. That punishment, he was 
satisfied, would meet with the concur- 
rence of the public opinion of the coun- 
try. If it had been abhorrent to it 
in the case of crimes of robbery with 
violence, it would have been long since 
swept out of the Statute Book. He 
would call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary to a 
still higher authority than any he had 
quoted yet, and one which, he thought, 
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would have weight with the right hon. | warned the Committee, in registering 
Gentleman, and which ought to have | its decision against persons guilty of 
weight with his Colleagues. He was | the offence named in the clause, not to 
about to quote from the Prime Minister | lose sight of cases where numbers of 
—and he could not put the arguments | children herded together in one room, 
for the clause more tersely or more un- | and young boys might become guilty. 
answerably than the Marquess of Salis- | He thought that to pass a clause requir- 
bury had put them when this clause was | ing a sentence of penal servitude for life, 
passed by the House of Lords. What | or for a minimum period of five years, 


did he say? Why that— regardless of the tender age of a pri- 
“ He deeply regretted that Her Majesty's Go- | Soner, would be a mistake. In the case 
vernment could not accept the Amendment.’ | of boys, whipping was the proper punish- 


The Government had declined to accept | et. and nothing but it. 
: ee . Mr. BARING: I rise to Order. I 
bon he greens, pensignly, tnt Poy think the point the hon. Member is 


would have some difficulty in passing it dealing with bes been ettled. 


through this House; but they after- : 
wards withdrew from that position— Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD said, he was 
is hed Ine te bea Gasman only speaking on the clause generally. 
; | If the clause passed as it now stood, 


The offence was one of the most horrible that - “ 
could be conceived, the most defenceless girls children would be liable to be sent to 


of the community were especially exposed to it, | penal servitude, and he asked that chil- 

and a be thy my er yrrggy Negemen it ~ dren under 14 should be punished with 

commoner than it would be. The men who : teat i : 

committed it were unable to foresee what was nothing but whipping certainly sot 
with penal servitude. 


involved in penal servitude for life; but they “ 
understood the pain arising from corporal Mr. BARING said, the hon. Gentle- 


punishment. If ever corporal punishment was | man was a little late in his proposal. It 
a just instrument to be placed in the hands of | would, he thought, be wise to accept 
the law-giver, for the purpose of repressing | the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 


odious crimes, it was in the present case. There- 
fore, if the Amendment were pressed to a divi- the Member for Wolverhampton. The 


sion he should vote for it.”"—(3 Hansard, [280] punishment of flogging, they might 
1386.) rely upon it, would never be inflicted 
He (Mr. Fowler) appealed to the Go- | unless it were well deserved. : 
vernment not to run away from the deci- Mr. HOPWOOD said, he did not 
sion and the action ofthe Prime Minister | know that the Prime Minister had any 
on this matter; and on the lines and | ™ore experience in this matter of the 
arguments with which the noble Mar- | Prevention of crime than a great many 
quess had advocated this most desirable hon. Members ; therefore, however 
change in the law he would ask the | powerful might have been the language 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- | ¢™ployed by him in expressing his 
tary to consent to the introduction of | Views, and however well worthy the 
these words. speech might have been of hearing, or 
was now worthy of reading, too much 
Amendment proposed, weight should not be attached to it. He 
In page 2, line 30, after the word “labour,” |(Mr. Hopwood) opposed the Amend- 
to insert the words ‘‘and, in addition to any ment, believing that if they wanted to 
such punishment, the court before whom such : . . . 
person shall be convicted may direct that such CRP ECOS Ces, SCRE the severity 
person may be whipped, to the extent mentioned | Of punishment was not the best way to 
in and in the manner prescribed by the Actof | do it. They knew the heavy punish- 
es a and Se BE ys oo | ments their forefathers had attached to 
, er forty-four, entitled ‘An Act for the » east : 
further securing of the persons of Her Majesty's pet see: pig drm weg. and bow little they 
subjects from personal violence.”—(Mr. Henry | succeeded in that way in suppressing 
H. Fowler.) them. They knew how often verdicts 
Question proposed, ‘That those words | Of ‘‘ not guilty” were returned because 
be there inserted.” | of the extreme severity of the punish- 
| ments which would follow convictions, 
Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD said, he re- and every tyro in the science of law knew 
gretted that he was not in the House | how little effect extreme penalties had 
when his Amendment was reached to | exercised on the criminal classes, even 
leave out the words ‘‘ for life, or for any | where the inducement was so little as 


term not less than five years.” He | stealing 1s. in a dwelling house, and a 
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multitude of similar offences. Some of 
those offences were so small that it would 
have been thought that whipping would 
prove a sufficient deterrent, and yet, as 
a matter of fact, even death had not 
been. He would remind his hon. Friend 
that in the olden time whipping had 
been a punishment for stealing. 1t was 
only superseded some 40 or 50 years 
ago by the introduction of the House of 
Correction system, which was introduced 
by those who were philanthropists, and 
not only by them, but by those who 
were convinced that this whipping busi- 
ness was a mistake, and really injured 
those who inflicted it. It injured those 
who heard the sentence given; it in- 
jured the Judges who gave it; and re- 
duced the feelings of mankind to a 
lower level of sensibility. That was the 
only ground on which they could try to 
convince or impress those who were ad- 
vocates of this brutal system. Those 
who were now in power must be brought 
to understand what the objection was 
to this punishment. They must be taught 
that there was something debasing about 
torture punishments not only on the 
men on whom they were administered, 
but on society, which was conniving at, 
or was accessory to, the punishments. 
The enormity of the offence was spoken 
of. He granted it. They pictured a 
child and a grown man, who was old 
enough to know better, and they were 
shocked at the baseness of the act. But 
his contention was that they were not 
to fix their eyes alone upon the offence 
as being so enormous that they must 
punish it in this way. They must look 
to see what was the object of punish- 
ment, and how punishment operated. 
For his own part, he was bound to say 
he had little belief generally in laws of 
this kind. He admitted that in their 
society it was necessary to have laws; 
but he believed that, with regard to 
crime in the country, they might go on 
the dead level of averages. The same 
crop came up at the Assizes, the same 
crop at the Sessions, probably, of late 
years with a few diminutions—diminu- 
tions which had begun to be marked, 
and which he hoped might go on—but 
all this improvement was entirely irre- 
spective of the question of the punish- 
ment they inflicted. To operate upon the 
community by social regeneration, they 
must repress all brutalizing influences. 
Public opinion was anxious for the re- 
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pression of these influences, and that a 
section of the public were crying out 
just now for the enactment of these 
cruel punishments was, he thought, 
attributable rather to inexperience of 
such matters than to a thirst after re- 
prisals and revenge against those they 
thought or felt had inflicted on them an 
irreparable injury. He wondered his 
hon. Friend had not said that this punish- 
mentof flogging had put down garotting. 
The House had dealt with garotting by 
adopting this punishment. When one 
of its Members was stricken down and 
robbed the House ran into a panie, just 
as it had done now, and had declared 
that it must have whipping and flogging. 
A horrible, selfish feeling was aroused 
in the House, and it passed an Act to 
legalize this punishment. The Minister 
of the day—Sir George Grey—did his 
best to resist it; but the House passed 
it over his head. That was the measure 
they were asked to admire—a measure 
which was opposed by, probably, one of 
the most intellectual men in the House, 
and opposed by him because he was 
doing his duty. That was the punish- 
ment they were now called on to add 
to. What had happened? Why, the 
Act was passed; but before it came 
into operation, a number of men— 
the specialists, he might call then— 
were arrested, and were tried and sen- 
tenced. Those facts had been related 
in that House 20 times by his hon. 
Friend the late Member for Leicester 
(Mr. P. A. Taylor); but the same thing 
went on, the same ignorance was shown. 
“Oh! it put down garotting!” it was 
said. It did nothing of the kind, as 
could be shown on irrefutable evidence. 
The Bill was passed; it was to come 
into force in the following November. 
The men who composed this gang, and 
who, by the way, had been taught this 
garotting by a prison warder, who put 
on the hug, as he called it, on board one 
of Her Majesty’s convict ships, when 
he wished to reduce refractory con- 
victs to submission, showing how seve- 
rity of punishment and cruelty on the 
part of the representatives of the law 
re-acted to the injury of society—this 
gang was arrested in London, and tried 
by that very Lord Bramweil whom the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had 
referred to, at the Old Bailey, and 
punished under the then existing law. 
They were condemned and sentenced to 
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long terms of penal servitude; but there 
was not a flogging given amongst them; 
and Mr. Russell Gurney. the Recorder, 
when he met the Grand Jury the follow- 
ing month, was abletocongratulate them 
on the punishment of the garotters and 
the cessation of the crime of garotting. 
Nothing in the form of garotting—of 
that scientific form of garotting—had 
occurred since. They had robberies with 
violence which were sometimes treated 
with this punishment, but their number 
had not diminished. The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had referred 
to some of the Judges. Well, a good 
many others, as the hon. Member was 
aware, had expressed their opinion 
against it, and had always refused to 
adopt it. Lord Bramwell was quoted, 
but many of his Lordship’s learned 
brethren and friends took a very dif- 
ferent view of this subject to that which 
he himself took. No doubt Lord Bram- 
well was very thorough in all he did— 
and it might be at times a little stern 
and a little severe—but they were not 
called upon to support him in all he did 
and in all he thought. He (Mr. Hop- 
wood) preferred to call into court the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Home 
Secretary, who had probably had more 
experience in connection with matters 
of this kind than any man living. 
His hon. Friend oh the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench (Mr. H. H. Fowler) did not 
remember that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross), when he came 
into power in 1874, was called on, by a 
strong expression of opinion behind 
the Ministerial Bench, and perhaps on 
the Opposition side of the House, to 
apply flogging as a punishment in cases 
of violent offences, among others of bru- 
tality on the part of husbands towards 
their wives. The right hon. Gentleman 
thereupon, in his position as Secretary 
of ‘State, gathered the opinions of all 
manner of Judges and all manner of 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions. The 
right hon. Gentleman would, he thought, 
agree with him that the majority were 
in favour of the punishment. It was 
very amusing to notice that the Scotch 
Judges, who, avowing that they had no 
experience in the matter, declared in 
favour of the punishment of flogging, 
saying they had no doubt it was an ex- 
cellent practice. What had theright hon. 
Gentleman done when he came to dissect 
all the evidence and consider what course 
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was to be taken in the matter? Why, he 
came to the conclusion that it would be 
unwise—he (Mr. Hopwood) submitted 
that the right hon. Gentleman did, for 
his acts showed it—to go back upon 
their legislation in the matter; that it 
would be a retrograde course; and that 
the result would be ineffective, and in- 
jurious to the public interest. The right 
hon. Gentleman had declined to take the 
course suggested to him, and dropped 
the Bill which he had brought in. 
The result of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s inquiry was to be found in a 
large Blue Book. It comprehended the 
opinions of an immense number of per- 
sonscompetent to say what they thought ; 
but it had remained undusted on the 
shelves of the Home Office from that day 
to this. The country had been freed from 
this barbarous importation into its Crimi- 
nal Code. He (Mr. Hopwood) resisted— 
heshould resist to the utmost—every such 
effort to brutalize the law, for if fitting 
torture was to be inserted in the Bill they 
would have to resort to the cognate or 
correlative tortures of ancient days which 
were applied to these offenees. He ob- 
jected to torture of every sort, and he 
especially objected to it in cases where, 
as his hon. Friend said, ‘‘ there was no 
danger, because you always have medi- 
cal testimony to prove whether the 
offence has been committed or not.” 
He (Mr. Hopwood) did not think so 
much of medical evidence in these mat- 
ters. The important question always 
was—-‘‘Is that the man who did it?” 
not whether the thing was done. They 
might have a man convicted on the 
evidence of two children—or of one, the 
other not being old enough to give 
sworn testimony—and sentenced ; and 
afterwards it might turn out that he 
was not guilty. In the meantime, be- 
fore his innocence was established to 
the satisfaction of everyone, the unfor- 
tunate man would have his back flogged 
and scarred and indented to gratify this 
notion of strengthening the Criminal 
Law. He thought the Committee would 
act wisely in rejecting the clause. 

Mr. MONK said, he hoped that 
when the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Stockport (Mr. Hop- 
wood) was seated on the Judicial Bench 
—as he trusted, before many years, he 
would be — that he would find this 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr, H. H, 
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Fowler) on the Statute Book; and he 
was quite sure that, whatever present 
Judges might think of the punishment 
of flogging in cases of garotting, and 
whatever construction might be put 
upon it, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, on finding persons guilty of this 
abominable offence, would order flogging 
to be inflicted on the criminals. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said 
that years ago the punishment of death 
had been inflicted for very small offences. 
That might have been the case — no 
doubt, it was the case ; but this was not 
a small offence that they were now dis- 
cussing. When the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that flogging was not a 
deterrent in cases of garotting he would 
ask him could he suggest himself any 
greater deterrent than flogging in a case 
like this? Flogging, however, had been 
a deterrent in the case of garotting, and 
he was certain that persons who might 
be guilty of an offence of this nature 
would think once, and twice, and thrice 
before they committed the offence if 
they believed they would have their 
backs scored, even in the cruel manner 
which seemed to raise the susceptibilities 
of his hon. and learned Friend. He 
hoped the Committee would accept the 
clause of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, because he was satisfied that 
flogging would be found a great deter- 
rent against these abominable crimes. 
Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) drew 
a very interesting analogy between 
hanging and whipping. There was 
this about the two punishments—that 
neither could be recalled ; if a man was 
flogged no process of law could relieve 
him from the disgrace attending the 
punishment. But there was one obser- 
vation he wished particularly to make, 
and it was that this horrible offence— 
and he could conceive no offence deserv- 
ing of severer punishment than that 
now under consideration—this offence 
was, unhappily, committed by persons 
in various classes of society, and he was 
afraid it was the practice of Judicial 
Tribunals in this country to award whip- 
ping to persons of one class of society 
only. He had no confidence that if 
whipping were provided as a punish- 
ment for this horrible offence it would 
be administered to persons of consider- 
able social standing if they should 
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happen to be brought within the meshes 
of the law. The Committee had not 
yet heard the opinion of the highest 
authority in the House on the subject. 
They had some right to look for “light 
and leading” from the Home Secretary 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) to whom the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) had 
referred as, perhaps, one of the most ex- 
perienced authorities upon this very im- 
portant question. 

Captain PRICE said, that as no one 
on the Ministerial side of the House 
had as yet spoken upon this matter he 
rose to say if the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) pressed his Amendment to a 
division he would be happy to vote with 
him. A good deal had been said about 
the deterrent effect of flogging. He 
wished to say this as regarded the Navy 
—and he was not one who wished to 
see flogging re-introduced into the Navy 
—that ever since the abolition of flogging 
in the Navy the cases of assaults on 
superior officers had very largely in- 
creased. During the last eight or 10 
years before the abolition of flogging, 
and whilst flogging was, so to speak, 
dying out in the Service, the cases of 
assaults upon superior officers increased 
in the proportion as the cases of flogging 
decreased. There wtre Returns in the 
Library which bore out exactly what he 
said. He was perfectly satisfied that 
flogging did most decidedly act as a de- 
terrent in the case of garotting. 

Mr. HASTINGS was desirous of say- 
ing a word or two upon the Amend- 
ment moved by the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
because it carried out a suggestion which 
he made to the Grand Jury of his county 
about a year ago, that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that in these cases a 
more severe punishment than the law 
provided should be given. He made 
the suggestion for the reason that during 
the 15 years that he had had the honour 
of being one of the Chairman of Quar- 
ter Sessions in Worcestershire this kind 
of offence had been continually increas- 
ing. He found, on looking through the 
Calendars, that now there were usually 
seven or eight of such cases out of a 
total of 30 or 40 cases. Within the 
last 10 years there had been upwards of 
200 assaults upon children by adult men, 
tried at Assizes and Sessions in his 
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county. He had never passed a lenient 
sentence in any one of those cases, and 
therefore he could only come to the con- 
clusion that the present punishment of 
imprisonment was not sufficient to pre- 
vent an increase of those abominable of- 
fences. What the state of things was in 
the rest of England he did not pretend 
to know ; but he believed the judicial 
statistics would show that this crime 
had increased in the country generally. 
It was a crime which Parliament would 
do well to deal with with the greatest 
severity. He was not at all in favour 
of the punishment of flogging as a rule; 
but he thought that with regard to par- 
ticular offences it was necessary to take 
into account their nature, and to see 
what was best adapted to check them. 
What was this offence of assaulting in- 
nocent children? It surely was one of 
the most brutal offences in the world, 
and, therefore, one which might very 
well be met by a certain amount of 
brutality in the punishment. He should 
be very glad if Parliament would try 
whether the punishment of flogging 
would not act as a considerable deterrent 
in regard to offences of this kind. He 
was afraid that while certain kinds of 
crime in this country were fortunately 
on the decrease, there had not been a 
decrease, but, on the contrary, a con- 
siderable increase, in the offences which 
sprang from brutal passion. He be- 
lieved the best thing the Committee 
could do was to adopt this Amendment, 
and see whether flogging would not 
prove effectual, especially as the crimes 
aimed at by this Bill were peculiarly 
heinous. 

Mr. HOPWOOD inquired if it was 
customary in Worcestershire, a division 
of which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hast- 
ings) represented, to try cases of this 
description which were not triable at 
Quarter Sessions ? 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH regretted that 
when the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
moved his Amendment there were very 
few Members present, because he was 
sure that if there had been a large 
Committee it would have been very 
much moved by the arguments used 
by the hon. Gentleman in his very ex- 
cellent speech, arguments with which 
he (Mr. 8. Smith) entirely agreed. 
Some of the cases which came before 
the public were almost too horrible to 
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mention. He would read a line or two 
to the Committee with regard to one 
case well known in the City of London, 
and ask hon. Gentlemen if flogging was 
too severe a punishment to inflict upon 
the offender. This was what one of the 
gaol chaplains in London had written— 
“ There is a monster now walking about, who 
acts as a clerk in a highly respectable estab- 
lishment, who is 50 years of age. For years 
it has been his villainous amusement to decoy 
and ruin children. A very short time ago 16 
cases were proved against him before a magis- 
trate on the Surrey side of the river. The 
— were all fearfully injured, possibly for 
1fe. 
He (Mr. 8. Smith) believed there were 
80 cases of injury proved against the 
man. [An hon. Memper: Rubbish! ] 
He could give the name to the hon. 
Gentleman who said this was rubbish. 
To show the frequency of this offence 
he might say that it was only that day 
he had cut out of a Liverpool paper an- 
other case, in which no less than 20 in- 
stances of injury to children under 13 
years of age were charged against one 
man. A great many cases of the most 
dreadful kind had come before him in 
connection with the various benevolent 
Societies in which he was interested— 
some of them were almost incredible. 
The men who committed those offences 
seemed to have such a propensity to 
commit them that it almost amounted 
to insanity, and he did believe that no 
punishment would restrain that class of 
brutes so effectually as flogging. He 
believed flogging would act as a much 
greater deterrent than any amount of 
penal servitude. It was the only kind 
of punishment that those brutal natures 
could feel, and he was convinced of this— 
that throughout the country there was 
growing a very strong determination 
that far more severe punishment should 
be meted out to those offenders. If 
he was not mistaken they would be- 
fore long see a very extensive applica- 
tion of the law of lynching in this coun- 
try. [{‘*Oh!”] Yes; he believed they 
would see the application of the lynch 
law to the monsters whose whole lives 
were devoted to this detestable occupa- 
tion. He believed that in no country 
except England would such men be 
allowed to go about unharmed; cer- 
tainly in the United States brutes 
like those would soon receive a taste of 
the lynch law. Flogging was a lenient 
punishment for cases of that kind. He 
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would ask hon. Gentlemen who objected | of the House there was not an hon. 


to the infliction of flogging what would 
be their feelings if their own little 
daughters were assaulted ?: What would 
they think if their little girls of four or 
five were injured for life, as he had 
known several young children to be? 
Would they consider flogging too severe 
a punishment to impose? He held there 
was nothing in the last degree cruel or 
barbarous in flogging for such offences. 
Punishment was the expression of the 
righteousness of justice, and the con- 
science of the people demanded a severe 
punishment in these cases. He believed 
that if the question were put to the vote 
of the millions not one man in 1,000 
would be found tosay that flogging ought 
not to be a part of the punishment. He 
hoped the Committee would accept the 
Amendment. He was sure that by so 
doing they would give satisfaction out- 
of-doors. He had received many resolu- 
tions from meetings asking for flogging. 
This was essentially a working man’s 
question, and the working men were 
erying out that flogging should be the 
punishment of the men who went about 
ruining little girls by the hundreds. 
Mr. FINCH-HATTON said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) appeared to 
produce a considerable impression upon 
the hon. Members who sat near him by 
the reason he gave for the failure of the 
very severe punishments which were 
known at the beginning of this century. 
Surely it could not have escaped the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s recollection that 
at the beginning of the century there 
was great inequality in the punishment 
meted out to offences against the person 
as compared with offences against pro- 
perty; that the punishments in the latter 
case were such that the conscience of the 
nation revolted against them; and that 
juries could hardly be found to convict, 
or Judges to pass sentence, because of 
their severity. It really becamea regular 
system amongst criminals to take the 
chance of whether they met with a hang- 
ing Judge, as he was called, or one who 
would not pass the capital sentence. 
But in the present case it could not be 
contended that the punishment which it 
was now proposed to inflict for this 
villainous offence was otherwise than 
one which ought naturally to follow 





it. The offence was such that if the 
offender were to walk up the floor | 
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Member who would not be inclined to 
apply a whip, supposing he had one, to 
the fellow’s back. There was a great 
difference between these cases and those 
to which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Hopwood) had alluded. He 
(Mr. Finch-Hatton) intended to vote for 
the Amendment, and had felt bound to 
point out how false the historical analogy 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman was. 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, the question 
had been discussed pretty fully, and he 
did not know that they would gain very 
much by discussing it at any greater 
length. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood) asked if he (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) would give his opinion on the 
subject. Of course, he was bound to do 
80, quite irrespective of any appeal which 
might be made to him in the matter. 
There was one thing he regretted about 
the question of flogging, and that was 
that it was brought forward every 
now and again in certain individual 
cases, and never dealt with as a ques- 
tion of principle. However, he was 
called upon to deal with this Amend- 
ment, and in dealing with it he had to 
ask himself two questions. First of all, 
was this punishment known to their 
Criminal Law? About that there was 
not the smallest doubt. And the next 
question he had to ask himself was, if 
it was known to their Criminal Law, was 
it applied to offences of a higher or 
lower character to the one under con- 
sideration ? Well, so long as the punish- 
ment existed he could not imagine an 
offence of a graver character, or one 
which was more deserving such a punish- 
ment, than that of an assault upon a 
child. If he were asked why he was in 
favour of flogging his answer would be 
that he believed that it was a deterrent. 
Hon. Members remembered the debate 
which took place not many years ago as 
to whether flogging was proper in the 
Army. One of the strongest arguments 
then advanced in favour of the abolition 
of flogging was that it deterred men 
from entering the Army. But if it de- 
terred men from going into the Army it 
must also have deterred men from com- 
mitting offences in the Army. He, there- 
fore, thought it could not be said that 
the chance of having such a punishment 
inflicted was not a deterrent. He quite 
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agreed that in this particalar case the 
Committee ought to be very careful 
what they did. They ought not to legis- 
late in a panic. They ought to act 
calmly and judicially, and that was the 
reason why he put the two questions he 
had mentioned to himself. As far as he 
could see, there was no offence of a 
worse character than the one they con- 
templated. The consequences were so 
grievous, and the mind of the man who 
could commit such an offence must be 
so brutal, that there was hardly any 
punishment for it severe enough. Do 
not let them be led away by the thought 
that the Judges would always impose 
this punishment. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Hopwood) had said very truly that 
whipping when once administered could 
never be taken back. A man might be 
imprisoned and then released, but a 
man could not be relieved of the dis- 
grace which whipping entailed. But it 
might be depended upon that that would 
make a Judge extremely cautious how 
he acted ; if there was the smallest doubt 
in his mind as to the guilt of the accused 
he would assuredly not order flogging. 
If the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
went to a division, he (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) would, for the reasons he had 
given, vote for the Amendment. 

Srrk FARRER HERSCHELL said, 
he had long entertained so strong and 
decided an opinion with respect to the 
punishment of flogging that he felt he 
should do wrong if he did not express 
that opinion now. He yielded to no one 
in his horror and detestation of this 
crime. He quite agreed that no punish- 
ment could be too severe for it; but he 
strongly objected to the punishment of 
flogging for two reasons. The first was, 
that it was perhaps above ali other 
punishments an unequal punishment. 
They inflicted the same number of 
strokes upon two men, and the chances 
were that the man who deserved to feel 
the punishment most felt it by far the 
least. It was an extremely unequal 
punishment. And, in the next place, 
it was of all punishments the most un- 
certain. They had to leave the punish- 
ment, as they must leave it, to the dis- 
cretion of the Judges. There were some 
Judges who would always flog; there 
were some Judges who would never flog. 
Whether the punishment was inflicted 
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or not depended, not upon the gravity 
of the offence, but upon the particular 
Judge who might chance to go that par- 
tieular Circuit. He quite agreed that 
if men could be certain that flogging 
would always be inflicted it might act 
as a great deterrent; but wherever a 
particular punishment was uncertain, 
wherever it was doubtful whether a 
man would receive it or not, a man 
always gave himself the benefit of the 
doubt, and the punishment was not a 
deterrent to the extent it would be if 
the punishment were a certain —— 
ment. He (Sir Farrer Herschell) knew 
it was the prevailing opinion that this 
punishment acted as a great deterrent 
in eases of crimes of violence—that it 
put down garotting. He invited anyone 
who entertained that belief to be good 
enough to peruse a Return which was 
laid on the Table of the House at his 
instance, because by that Return it was 
shown very clearly that garotting had 
been put down before the Flogging Act 
was passed. He obtained a Return of 
the number of crimes of violence at the 
Central Criminal Court and at every 
Assize for the two years before the 
flogging was mtroduced and for every 
year subsequently ; and if anything was 
proved by that Return it was proved to 
conclusion that the offence of garotting 
had been substantially put down before 
the Act imposing flogging was passed. 
And how was it put down? He be- 
lieved the suppression of garotting was 
due very much to the action of one 
Judge who sat at the Central Criminal 
Court. A number of these cases came 
before him, and he dealt with them with 
very great severity. From that time 
the cases in which this cruelty to per- 
sons was inflicted ceased. If hon. 
Members would read the Return to 
which he alluded they would find that 
if a Judge went Assize and flogged 
a number of men for a particular offence, 
the number of such offences at the 
next Assize did not diminish. If they 
could prove anything from it, it would 
be this — that a flogging Judge was 
followed by a number of garotting 
cases, and that a non-flogging Judge 
by a great diminution of that crime. 
He did not say that was the result; 
but he did maintain that if anything 
was conclusively proved it was that 
flogging had not the deterrent effect 
it was commonly believed to have, 
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There must be uncertainty in the punish- 
ment. They could not say that every 
man who committed a particular offence 
should be flogged; and unless they did 
that they left the punishment uncertain. 
He had these strong objections to the 
punishment, and therefore he was op- 
posed to any attempt to extend it. 
knew the offence with which this clause 
dealt was one about which people felt 
most strongly. He knew that the incli- 
nation of everyone, as the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Finch-Hatton) had said, would 
be to inflict personal chastisement ; but, 
after all, that was not the calm state of 
mind in which the Committee ought to 
deliberate as to whether punishment of 
this sort should be awarded. He had 
felt bound to make these observations 
to the Committee. This was with him 
a matter of principle which he had put 
before the House on previous occasions, 
and in relation to which he moved 
for his Return. Although he should be 
glad to see the most severe punishment 
inflicted upon these offenders, he could 
not consistently support the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hortanp) said, that 
after the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir Farrer Herschell) he 
felt he ought very shortly to express the 
opinions he held upon this question. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said that the punishment of flogging was 
unequal. That was perfectly true ; but 
surely all punishments were unequal. 
A term of imprisonment would have a 
very different effect upon an educated 
man than upon a man who had passed 
all his life in the slums. That argument, 
therefore, failed. Again, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that this punish- 
ment was uncertain. In answer to that, 
he would simply say that all punishments 
were uncertain so far as the Judges were 
concerned. It was perfectly well known 
that some Judges were in the habit of 
dealing with certain offences in a very 
severe manner, and that other Judges 
were inclined to deal with the same 
offences more leniently. But he might 
observe that the uncertainty was not in 
practice really so great as was supposed 
from the accounts in the newspapers, 
because the special facts, either in miti- 
gation or increase of the offence, often 
were not stated, yet it was by these that 
the Judges were influenced. Therefore, 
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he could not agree with the objections 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had raised to the infliction of flogging. 
In his opinion, this punishment would 
not be more unequal than any other 
punishment, neither would it be more 
uncertain than any other punishment. 
Then they had tosee whether the punish- 
ment was a fitting one for the offence. If 
the offence was a very degrading one, a 
degrading punishment was a suitable 
punishment to inflict. Aman who could 
commit this offence must be of so de- 
graded a mind that he would not be 
further degraded by the punishment. 
But the punishment being a severe one 
might deter a man of a less degraded 
mind from committing this offence. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said they 
were not in a judicial frame of mind to 
settle this question, because they each 
felt they would like to inflict a flogging 
upon any man who committed this 
offence. But was not that very good 
proof that the punishment of flogging 
was a proper one? They each felt that 
flogging was a punishment that they 
would inflict, and willingly inflict, upon 
a man who committed this offence; and 
surely that feeling was not an unfair 
test of the fitness of the punishment to 
be imposed. He had ventured to state 
his views before the Committee because 
he felt as strongly in favour of flogging 
for such an offence as that under con- 
sideration as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman felt against it, although he 
must admit that he generally felt great 
diffidence in his own opinion if it ran 
counter to that of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, he thought 
his hon. and learned Friend (Sir Farrer 
Herschell) had fully exposed the delu- 
sion so widely prevalent that flogging 
put down garotting. He (Mr. Jacob 
Bright) remembered having a talk on 
the subject some years ago with Lord 
Aberdare, at that time Home Secretary. 
Lord Aberdare told him that he had 
gone into the whole question, and had 
found that garotting was not put down 
by the lash, but by other causes. The 
late Solicitor General (Sir Farrer Her- 
schell) had shown that there were other 
punishments that might deter garotting 
and deter any other crime—punishments 
which were not brutalizing to the indi- 
viduals who received them, and not 
brutalizing to the general public. His 
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hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) called the at- 
tention of the Committee to the fact 
that in 1874 the Home Secretary (Sir 





R. Assheton Cross), although greatly. 


pressed to extend the practice of 
flogging, had the strength to resist the 
pressure. He (Mr. Jacob Bright) re- 
gretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not had the strength to resist the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
could not help joining in the protest of 
the late Solicitor General against this 
clumsy mode of dealing with the sub- 
ject. He was greatly surprised at the 
speech of the Home Secretary. The 
Committee ought to be guided by the 
Home Secretary ; but, instead of giving 
them his advice, the right hon. Gentle- 
man waited until several speeches had 
been delivered, and then he got up and 
made a speech in which he said he had 
asked himself two questicns—first, whe- 
ther this punishment was already recog- 
nized by the law; and, secondly, whe- 
ther the offences for which it was now 
inflicted were more or less serious than 
offences under the Bill. That was 
not a logical way of dealing with the 
subject. There might be a good deal to 
be said on both sides of this question. 
If the punishment was a good and justi- 
fiable one, then let it be extended. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Devonport 
(Captain Price) argued that the punish- 
ment existed at present on the Statute 
Book for lighter offences than this, and 
that therefore it was a proper punishment 
in this case. It had never been shown, 
however, that the punishment of flogging 
was a deterrent. Some hon. Gentlemen 
said that flogging in the Army deterred 
good men from entering it, and, there- 
fore, it would deter men from committing 
this offence. That did not seem to him to 
be logical. Then his hon. and learned 
Friend the late Solicitor General (Sir 
Farrer Herschell) said that the punish- 
ment was unequal and uncertain; and 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry 
Holland) said that all punishments were 
unequal and uncertain. That might be 
so; but in the case of imprisonment 
there was a Court of Appeal—there was 
a Secretary of State who might be ap- 
pealed to in regard to the sentence 
given—whereas in the case of flogging 
that security disappeared, The Judges, 
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moreover, were not to be trusted with 
the power of inflicting a punishment of 
so cruel and humiliating a character 
without the chance of reversal. He did 
not believe this barbarous punishment 
was any deterrent at all; and, speaking 
as one who was anxious for the efficacy 
of the Bill, he believed hon. Members 
were damaging it by putting in a provi- 
sion of this sort. He was glad to join 
the late Solicitor General in the protest 
he had made. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE remarked, that 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. E. 
Clarke) was surprised that he did not 
receive any guidance from the Govern- 
ment. Was he not aware that the Go- 
vernment always waited to see which 
way the cat jumped before hinting which 
way they were going? He was himself 
altogether against the punishment; but 
why did the Amendment say “may?” 
Why not “shall?” LEither a man 
ought to be flogged or he ought not; 
and the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) ought to have 
the courage of his convictions, and make 
flogging obligatory on the Judges, so 
that if it were inflicted in one case it 
would be inflicted in all. The Amend- 
ment would have the effect of setting 
class against class. The opinion of a 
working man in Manchester was that 
flogging should not be introduced into 
the Bill, because, while it would be in- 
flicted on the poor man, it would never 
be inflicted on the rich. His hon. Friend 
should certainly have made it obligatory 
on the Judge if he had determined to 
intreduce the Amendment. 

Mr. PICTON wanted to say one word 
in justification of the vote he was about 
to give. He was distinctly oer to 
the flogging of men. It might be a 
suitable chastisement for boys. That 
was one thing, but the flogging of men 
was another. The sentiment of the 
whole country was against it, because it 
caused a man to lose all his self-respect. 
They could not meet brutality with bru- 
tality without, to some extent, lowering 
the public sentiment, and therefore he 
was strongly opposed to the adoption of 
the Amendment. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he regretted 
very much that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) had moved this Amendment, 
and still more the speech which had 
been made by the Secretary of State in 
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support of it. He would urge an argu- 
ment which might have some effect. 
They were endeavouring to pass a Bill 
which was not passing very rapidly; 
and he would ask was it tactical or pru- 
dent to introduce Amendments upon 
which the strongest differences of opinion 
existed in the House? He must say for 
his part that, although deeply interested 
in this Bill, he would oppose this Amend- 
ment to the utmost extent in his power. 
It was not only the raising of a ques- 
tion that it was most unwise to raise, 
but this was precisely a subject on which 
the question ought not to be raised. He 
did not believe in the /ezx talionis. He 
did not approve of excessive legislation. 
What he did want, and what he did 
sympathize with in regard to this mea- 
sure, was the legislation which was an 
exposition of the public sentiment of 
the country, and which was required by 
public opinion at that moment. They 
were dealing with a moral question, and 
it was not enough to say that the offence 
was a degrading one, and that the 
punishment for it should be degrading 
too. What they wanted was to pass a 
law which should be a declaration to the 
community that they had opened their 
hearts and their eyes to the subject, and 
that they were determined to discourage 
vice, and to repress with a firm hand 
the crimes which were the consequences 
of vice. It did not follow, however, 
that it was wise, as far as punishments 
were concerned, to legislate in excite- 
ment. He therefore submitted to the 
Committee that it would be far wiser 
not to raise questions which were alto- 
gether outside the scope of the measure, 
but, in the interest of passing the Bill, 
to withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. WARTON said, he would not 
detain the Committee long; but he 
wished to explain the vote which he was 
about to give, because he took a dif- 
ferent view to those which had been ex- 
pressed. He did not take a sentimental 
view of this question, and he was not in 
the same state of excitement as the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Samuel 
Smith). He (Mr. Warton) believed 
that flogging might in itself be a useful 
punishment, and yet he should vote 
against the Amendment, and for this 
reason—that they had by this clause 
extended the age from 12 to 13. The 
late Home Secretary admitted that a 
girl of 13 might well appear to be 
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15; but it was not now, however, a 
girl who looked 13, but a girl who was 
13; and in these cases there were so- 
cieties who would resort to every artifice 
to insure aconviction. The punishment 
of flogging once inflicted could not be 
made the subject of reparation; and, 
although he approved of the practice of 
flogging, and would extend it in certain 
eases, he should, for the reasons he had 
given, vote against the Amendment. 
Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
thought that it was a little hard that an 
Amendment such as this, and re-opening 
so important a question as it did in the 
general law, should be brought forward 
without being proposed upon the respon- 
sibility of the Government. He agreed 
that the criminal they were dealing with 
was one of the most animal criminals in 
the world, and, if they regarded the 
criminal only, society might be all the 
better if they hanged him. If they did 
not hang more worthless people than 
they did, it was not out of regard for 
them, but because they were satisfied 
that cruel and severe punishments did 
more harm to society and the adminis- 
tration of the law; and because they 
were afraid that a great many of the 
philanthropists would develop into a 
most bloodthirsty class. The philan- 
thropy of the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Samuel Smith) seemed to be 
degenerating into ferocity, and there 
was nothing so bloodthirsty as philan- 
thropy on the war path. The hon. 
Member was a peaceful man, identified 
with many efforts for reclaiming the 
poor and wretched, and yet he actually 
wished to lynch people. He expressed 
his regret that they were so lukewarm 
that they did not proceed to lynch 
people; but he seemed to forget that 
the persons who were lynched by mobs 
in America were accused, but might not 
be always guilty. The reason why they 
objected to these cruel punishments was 
not for the sake of the criminal, but for 
the sake of society. In the state of 
panic in which the House had been for 
the last two nights, he thought that 
they were rather inclined to pander to 
the brutal propensities of the people. 
He objected to flogging, because it en- 
couraged the brutal and savage senti- 
ments of the people, and because it 
would have the effect of rendering them 
ferocious and cruel. In the interests of 
the general tone of humanity and civili- 
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zation, he objected to legislation which 
carried them back to the time when 
punishment was degraded into torture. 

Strrm EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
should go into the Lobby against this 
Amendment. He objected to flogging, 
because it was vindictive, and vindictive- 
ness in punishments ought to be avoided. 
The other day, when Lord Wolseley was 
congratulated on the high discipline of 
his soldiers, he attributed it entirely to 
the abolition of flogging. They had 
abolished the pillory, they had abolished 
the stocks, and all other kinds of physi- 
cal punishments, and he thought there 
was no reason whatever why they should 
introduce this brutal punishment into 
this clause. 

Str HENRY JAMES said, he was 
sorry to detain the Committee; but he 
felt so strongly on this matter that he 
could not refrain from saying a few 
words upon it. He had never given a 
vote in favour of flogging, and he hoped 
he never should. It was possible it 
might be regarded as a useful punish- 
ment if they were dealing with crime 
the result of deliberate premeditation, 
when the offender might calmly con- 
template that he might have to suffer 
flogging. But there was no such possi- 
bility when the crime proceeded from 
passion, from mere brutality which sud- 
denly impelled a man to commit an 
offence. Under such impulse, the offender 
did not stop to consider what the pun- 
ishment would be. Of course, the crime 
now being dealt with was a brutal 
crime, and the man who committed it 
would have the heaviest secondary pun- 
ishment in penal servitude for life. One 
object of heavy punishment was to pre- 
vent the man from repeating the crime, 
and to deter others from committing it. 
Was it likely that the mere addition of 
flogging to penal servitude for life would 
operate as a deterrent? Even in penal 
servitude there might be some hope of 
a convict becoming a better man; but 
would flogging, in the slightest degree, 
help to humanize him ? If flogging were 
not a deterrent, if it would not prevent 
crime, was it worth while to be revenge- 
ful, and to subject a man to this punish- 
ment? It wasa retrograde motion. They 
had to deal with their criminal offenders, 
as with their lunatics, on different prin- 
ciples from those formerly recognized. 
They used to ill-treat and torture lunatics, 
but now they took a higher view of 
their duty. They might as well go back 
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to the thumb-screw, the boot, and other 
old modes of torture, as to revert to 
flogging, for flogging was torture. The 
punishment of fogein once inflicted 
could never be recalled, and yet con- 
viction might be obtained on evidence 
which afterwards turned out to be false ; 
but, like capital punishment, they could 
never recall flogging. He would not 
trouble the Committee with other argu- 
ments, except to say that he objected also 
to enlarging the discretionary power 
of the Judge in respect to punishments. 
There were Judges who would never 
inflict, and there were Judges who 
would always inflict, flogging. There- 
fore, whether a man was flogged would 
entirely depend upon whether he was 
tried by Judge A or Judge B. For 
those reasons, he hoped the Amendment 
would not be accepted. 

Sirk THOMAS CHAMBERS (The 
Recorver) earnestly hoped the Com- 
mittee would not pass the Amendment. 
He did not suppose that any alteration 
of their Criminal Code was adopted with 
more deliberation and after a longer 
public controversy than the abolition of 
punishment by flogging, and he should 
be sorry indeed if for any reason they 
should revert to that and take this re- 
trograde step. He took a very great 
interest in the Bill, and therefore de- 
sired that the Amendment should not be 
carried, for if it was carried it would 
not increase the chances of the Bill pass- 
ing. Very strong language was used as 
to the enormity of the offence the clause 
dealt with; the strongest epithets of re- 
probation were uttered, and everyone 
was strong in the desire to promote 
morality ; but what said the clause to 
which the Amendment was proposed as 
a rider ?— 

“Any person who unlawfully and carnally 
knows any girl under the age of thirteen shall 
be guilty of felony, and shall be liable to be 
kept in penal servitude for life.”’ 

In passing that clause they had turned 
immorality into crime, they had turned 
fornication into a felony, making an 
offence punishable by the second highest 
penalty of the law in future of what 
before that was immorality only. He 
had voted for the clause, thinking it right 
to raise the age, as they had, to 13 
years. It was immorality now that by 
the passing of the clause into law would 
be turned into crime. When speaker 
after speaker got up and naturally, he 
would nut say improperly, denounced 
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the men against whom the clause was! highway robber who knocked down his 


directed, let there be fairness to both 
sides. It might be that a girl of 13 
looked much older than she was; it 
might be that she was not the seduced 
but the seducer ; such things had been, 
and must be considered by men of com- 
mon sense when converting a moral 
offence into a felony punishable by penal 
servitude for life. Amid the use of this 
strong language of abuse, let it be re- 
membered that a man might be more 
sinned against than sinning; it would 
be unfair to assume that the man was 
guilty in all cases, and surely it was 
enough to make a man liable to penal 
servitude for life. He did not believe 
that the addition of flogging would have 
a real deterrent effect ; if it ever had an 
effect, it was only in case of habitual 
criminals convicted of robbery with 
violence. He desired most earnestly 
that the hon. Member would withdraw 
his Amendment, or that the Committee 
would negative it. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he came 


into the House after the Motion was! 


made, and his first impulse was to vote 
in favour of it, for he conceived that 
flogging was a most appropriate punish- 
ment for the person who in his person 
had so sinned. But the course of the 
debate had convinced him that he ought 
not to vote for it, for he observed that 
the punishment was acumulative punish- 
ment, for on the first conviction a man 
would be liable to the sentence of penal 
servitude for life, and if added to that 
was the punishment of flogging, he did 
not see that it could have any deter- 
rent effect. He should, therefore, vote 
against the Amendment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
promise not to oecupy more than a 
minute or two. He thought if anyone 
had heard without reference to date the 
speeches of his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Taunton (Sir 
Henry James) and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just spoken, he would 
imagine that this was.a proposal for the 
first time to introduce the punishment of 
flogging, and therefore was open to the 
view his right hon. Friend might fairly 
urge against a retrograde step. But let 
the Committee consider for a moment 
what the Amendment proposed. It pro- 
posed that men who outraged—com- 

letely outraged—little children, should 
e placed in the same category with the 


Sir Thomas Chambers 


| 





victim and robbed him with violence. 
The cumulative punishment would be 
the same in both cases. A Judge had the 
power to inflict the punishment of penal 
servitude for life and also of flogging. 
Lord Bramwell, in the House of Lords, 
dealt with that point, and showed that 
this was introducing no new principle, 
because the law admitted the infliction 
of the punishment of penal servitude 
for life and also of flogging. He asked 
the Committee to consider how much 
they had heard to convince them that 
these horrible crimes against little chil- 
dren were increasing. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Worcestershire (Mr. Hast- 
ings) gave his evidence of that as 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions. The 
crime of criminal abuse of little children 
under 12, he repeated, was increasing in 
the country. Then it was a reasonable 
inference to draw that the existing 
punishment was not severe enough to 
deter men from these crimes. He rested 
his case upon the deterrent point of 
view, and repudiated the idea that the 
Amendment was conceived in a revenge- 
ful spirit. He did not ask it in that 
spirit. A great evil, a great crime, was 
increasing, enormously increasing, in 
our midst, and if the existing punish- 
ment was not severe enough to deter 
men from such crimes, it was the duty 
of the Committee to increase the punish- 
ment. It was no new punishment; it 
was already on the Statute Book and 
known to the administration of the Cri- 
minal Law, and he believed that if the 
Committee sanctioned the Amendment, 
it would do more to put down these 
horrible crimes than any other clausein 
the Bill. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, no one 
had taken more lively interest in the 
Bill, no one felt more indignation at the 
crimes against which this clause was 
directed, than he did; but assuredly he 
would not be a party to introducing a 
brutal punishment intothe Bill. It was 
a Bill directed against brutality, and 
he would not meet that with brutality. 
That flogging existed on the Statute 
Book he knew; he wished it did not, 
and, as a punishment for any offence, he 
hoped some time to have an opportunity 
of voting against it. He should vote 
against the Amendment; but he greatly 
hoped the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton would withdraw it on this ac- 
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count—the Bill went very straight to- 
wards dealing with the subject in hand, 
and this, perhaps, was the only Amend- 
ment introducing extraneous matters on 
lines quite across those on which they 
could decide any question germane to 
the Bill. 

Mr. CROPPER said, it appeared to 
him that speakers against the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton’s Motion 
seemed to think that his Amendment 
was “shall,” and not “may,” inflict 
the punishment. It was not ‘‘shall;” 
it would only leave the punishment for 
ceases of brutality, when a Judge “ may,” 
under extreme circumstances, use the 
whip. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Recorder of the City of Lon- 
don (Sir Thomas Chambers) spoke of 
a man tempted by a girl as one who 
did not deserve severity, and the 
punishment would not apply in such a 
case, it would only be inflicted upon 
monsters who under the influence of 
brutal passions committed the crime. In 
the past eight weeks there had been 30 
such cases, and he did not think that 
anyone who read those cases over would 
think that the Judges could go far wrong 
in the sentences. In one instance, in 
Guernsey, they did inflict the lash; and 
he was inclined to think it would have a 
deterrent effect on natures insensible to 
anything but physical pain. Such men 
would be induced to think twice before 
criminally assaulting little children. If 
flogging was to be administered to an 
offender of 16 years of age, was he to 
be excused from that punishment the 
moment he passed beyond that age ? 
He should give his vote for the Amend- 
ment, guarded as it was by giving the 
Judge discretion to apply the punish- 
ment in extreme cases. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, the ar- 
gument of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, which he advanced in 
favour of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, seemed to 
him (Mr. Davey) one of the strongest 
arguments against the Amendment. It 
went to show that the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton had not the courage of 
his opinions, and had framed his clause 
in such a way as to vest the responsi- 
bility in the tribunal. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton had used the 
word ‘‘shall,” instead of ‘“‘ may,” he 
would, to a certain extent, have got rid 
of one of the objections that had been 
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urged against the punishment. It was 
notorious, as hon. Members had pointed 
out, that Judges took totally different 
views as regarded the infliction of the 
punishment—that there were Judges 
who flogged, and Judges whom nothing 
would induce to inflict the punishment. 
The punishment, therefore, was one 
most uncertain in its operation, while 
being most unequal, for reasons that 
had already been pointed out. Some 
of those who had spoken against it said 
the Amendment would be a retrograde 
step; and how was that answered by 
saying the punishment was already on 
the Statute Book? It was on the Sta- 
tute Book, aud he, with many others, 
regretted it. It was because of that 
regret, because he believed the placing 
it there was a retrograde step, and a re- 
currence to a state of feeling in which 
society thought itself entitled to ad- 
minister the law in a revengeful spirit, 
that he objected to an extension of what 
he regarded as a revengeful, brutal 
punishment. He also joined in the 
regret expressed that this question 
should have been introduced in connec- 
tion with the Bill before the Committee. 
With differences on points of detail, 
every quarter of the Committee was at 
one in the endeavour to make the Bill 
as efficient and useful a measure as it 
could be made; and he was quite sure 
the Home Secretary would acknowledge 
—though, no doubt, there had been 
criticisms upon the wording of the 
clauses—that there was a general desire 
to assist him in making this a useful 
measure. He regretted that a question 
of this kind, raising a question of prin- 
ciple upon which hon. Members felt very 
strongly, should have arisen in the 
course of the debate. 

Captratn PRICE said, he only wished 
to ask the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton if he would accept an Amend- 
ment to his Motion, to insert, after 
‘‘ convicted,” in the second line, the 
words ‘‘for the second offence of this 
nature?’ That would insure that the 
case was an aggravated one for which 
the punishment was inflicted. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, the Amend- 
ment was not done with yet. The pro- 
posal had now taken up two hours of 
valuable time at that period of the Ses- 
sion; and he must say it was a reckless 
thing on the part of the Minister who 
gave it his sanction—it was reckless of 
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consequences, regardless of the passage 
of the Bill, that the hon. Member’s 
Amendment was adopted. Both the 
hon. Member and himself had spoken 
at an earlier hour in the debate, when 
the House was not so full, and the hon. 
Member had availed himself of that 
opportunity to appeal to the Committee 
to hear him for a minute or two, and 
he (Mr. Hopwood) might make a simi- 
lar appeal. An hon. Member (Mr. 
Hastings), who spoke from his experi- 
ence as Chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
referred to the number of cases he had 
tried. Now, he would ask the hon. 
Gentleman if there was a single case 
coming under this clause that he had 
tried? No; he would have no jurisdic- 
tion over such. ([Jnterruption.| The 
Committee was impatient now; but 
there was a later stage of the Bill 
upon which they would be heard, if 
necessary. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 91; 
Noes 125: Majority 34.—(Div. List, 
No. 262.) 

Mr. M‘COAN: I desire to say, Mr. 
Ritchie, that, by mistake, I voted in the 
wrong Lobby. My intention was to 
support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton. 

Mr. ACKERS said, he would move 
the Amendment at the end of the clause 
which stood in his name. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. Owing 
to the way in which the Amendments 
were arranged on the page, Notices 
appeared after this one which should 
come first. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I see nothing 
irregular in the hon. Member moving 
his Amendment now. 

Mr. ACKERS said, in moving his 
Amendment, it would be necessary to 
make a consequential Amendment, be- 
cause the Committee had already de- 
cided that the age should be 13, instead 
of 12. He had also been asked to strike 
out the words ‘‘ justices, or justice, or 
magistrate,” and to that he had no ob- 
jection. The Amendment would then 
read— 

“ Provided, That it shall be a sufficient de- 
fence to any charge under this section if it 
shall be made to appear to the court before 
whom the charge shall be brought that the 
person so charged had reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that the girl was of or above the age of 
thirteen years.”’ 


Mr. Hopwood 


{COMMONS} 


| He hoped it would not be thought that 
i he was against the strongest possible 
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measures that might properly be taken, 
in a reasonable spirit, against these 
abominable crimes. If these crimes 
were increasing, it was right Parlia- 
ment should be alive to the matter, and 
take earnest measures to put them 
down. But, in that determination to 
put them down, let not injustice be 
done; let them not do something that 
would prevent the administration of the 
law being what all desired it should be 
—an even measure of justice earnestly 
carried out. This was, to his mind, a 
case of what might be called pitfall 
legislation. If they agreed to have the 
Proviso at the end of the next clause, he 
could not understand why a similar 
Proviso, altered to suit the particular 
case, should not be added to this clause, 
which dealt with a much graver offence. 
He was of opinion that it was most un- 
desirable in legislation that persons 
should not know the punishment which 
was put before them—that they should 
believe that they were committing one 
crime or misdemeanour, and that they 
should find out that, by no special fault 
of their own, they were committing a 
crime which at the time they did 
not know they were committing, and 
that they would receive a punishment 
wholly out of proportion to the offence 
which they believed they had committed. 
He asked the Committee to consider 
that point, and to listen to the reasons 
which he had to urge in support of his 
Amendment. There were, doubtless, 
persons who would be glad that the 
heaviest punishment should fall on 
those who were guilty of what they 
considered to be the most heinous of 
offences. They might be right from a 
non-judicial pointof view; but there were 
other persons who thought that only 
righteous judgment should fall on those 
who committed this most grievous 
fault. He thought that they in the 
House of Commons should approach the 
subject in that spirit; that they should 
approach it in the spirit of endeavouring 
to ascertain what would make the law 
best observed and prevent the offence as 
much as possible. They knew how easy 
it was to be mistaken as to the age of 
young girls. They knew that one of the 
highest authorities in that House—the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt)—with all 
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his great faculties, was not long ago de- 
ceived with regard to the age of a girl 
whom he saw walking across a lawn, 
and that he conceived her to be two years 
older than she was. That was not a 
case of infrequent occurrence. It was 
the principle of this Amendment, and, as 
he had said, it had already been adopted 
in the Bill. Now, as regarded the ques- 
tion of age, he ventured to think that 
inasmuch as this Committee had in its 
wisdom extended the age originally pro- 
posed by the clause from 12 to 13 years 
—and he was one of those who cordially 
supported that extension—it was all the 
more reason why they should insert the 
Proviso which he was about to move. 
With regard to the question as to the 
appearance of girls, he had a strong 
opinion upon that subject, because, like 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby, he was not always able to 
- judge correctly of the age of every per- 
son he saw. When he was a lad of 13 
he was always mistaken for one of 18; 
he was then nearly 6 feet in height and 
had whiskers, and as everyone took him 
to be many years older than he was he 
heard a good deal more than was de- 
sirable. It had been asked what would 
be said by an hon. Member if his own 
child were to meet with this terrible in- 
jury? Buteven there he would say they 
must remember that there were cases of 
early precocity ; that there were cases 
where it would be absolutely impossible 
for anyone to say what was the age of a 
girl. He said that with the strongest 
desire that this measure should be carried 
out in such a way as would most tend to 
deter people from the commission of 
these abominable offences; but he urged 
upon the Committee not to put a pitfall 
in the way of persons—not to allow a 
man to believe that he was committing 
one offence while he was committing an- 
other, and to suppose that he was liable 
to imprisonment when he was really 
liable to get penal servitude for life. He 
hoped that as the principle of his 
Amendment had been adopted by the 
Government with reference to the next 
clause, it would also be adopted with 
reference to this much more important 
clause, where it was not merely a ques- 
tion of penal servitude, but of penal 
servitude for life. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, at end, add—* Provided, That it 
shall be a sufficient defence to any charge 
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under this section if it shall be made to appear 
to the court, justices, or justice, or magistrate, 
before whom the charge shall be brought, that 
the person so charged had reasonable cause to 
believe that the girl was of or above the age of 
thirteen years.” —(Mr. Ackers.) 

Amendment negatived. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH said, the 
Amendment which he had to move was 
of great importance in its bearing upon 
the case of offences against young chil- 
dren. The object of it was to allow the 
statement of children to be received by 
the Court without oath in corroboration 
or explanation of any other evidence 
which might be given in support of the 
charge. There were many charges of 
gross outrage on children which fell 
through owing to the ridiculous Jaw 
which required the evidence of the child 
to be given on oath, and which com- 
pelled the Court to refuse the evidence 
of a child unless it understood the nature 
of an cath. A child might give the 
clearest possible testimony as to the 
nature of the offence, leaving no reason- 
able doubt in any sound mind that she 
was telling the truth; but at the trial, 
perhaps two months afterwards, she was 
required to take the oath, and then it 
was discovered by counsel that she did 
not know the nature of anoath. [ Jnter- 
ruption.| Some hon. Members, by their 
impatience, seemed not to be aware of 
the gravity of this point. He had in his 
hand a report of three cases of assault 
on children whose parents would not be 
able to prosecute because the children 
did not know the natureof anoath. He 
asked the Committee and Her Majesty’s 
Government to say that in those cases 
the Judge should take the statement of 
the child quantum valcat with the other 
evidence in support of the charge. With 
the permission of the Committee, he 
would move the first part of his Amend- 
ment only, as he proposed to move the 
second part at a subsequent stage. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 30, at end, to add the words—* (1.) 
When a girl by whom or on whose behalf a 
charge is brought under this Clause is, in the 
opinion of the court, justices, or justice, or 
magistrate, before whom the charge is brought, 
too young to understand the nature of an oath, 
such court or justices, or justice, or magistrate 
may receive any statement she- may make 
without oath, in corroboration or explanation 
of any other evidence which may be given in 
support of the charge.’’—{ Mr. Samuel Smith.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 


be there added.”’ 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assnetoy Cross) said, he quite sym- 
pathized with the wish of the hon. 
Member for Liverpool that in no cases 
of this kind should inquiry be avoided or 
the offender escape punishment, and he 
was ready to go as far in that direction 
as was consistent with the course of law 
which, in his opinion, oughtto be followed. 
But there was one point which they 
must not lose sight of, and that was that 
people were not often wrongly convicted. 
The Amendment proposed a total change 
in the existing law, which he, for one, 
would be very sorry to see introduced. 
There was no doubt that the evidence of 
many children was admitted by magis- 
trates after very small inquiry; but he 
thought it very much better to leave the 
responsibility to them of saying whether 
children were fit to be examined than to 
run the risk of miscarriage of justice 
from the admission of the evidence of 
children who did not knew the nature of 
an oath. The Amendment of the hon. 
Member involved a very important 
change in the law, the admission of 
which would require much longer con- 
sideration than they could possibly give 
it at that time; and, therefore, he hoped 
the hon. Member would not press his 
Amendment, because, although he had 
sympathy with its object, he should be 
obliged to vote against it if it went toa 
division. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, before 
the Amendment was withdrawn, he 
should like to address a few words to 
the Committee, because he thought the 
—— of the hon. Member was a use- 

ulone. He had had a certain amount 
of experience in the conduct of cases of 
this kind, and he had always found that 
there was a difficulty with regard to the 
examination of the child. About 12 
months ago a man was brought before 
the police magistrate at Lambeth ; the 
magistrate did not think fit to allow the 
child to be sworn, and not having the 
child’s evidence, the magistrate doubted 
that there was sufficient evidence to con- 
vict upon. But he thought it safer to 
commit the man for the assault on the 
child; and when the case came before 
the Surrey Sessions Court the evidence 
of the child was taken, and it was given 
in such a manner that it left no doubt in 
the minds of those who heard it that the 
prisoner at the bar had committed the 
offence. That man had nearly escaped 
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punishment in consequence of the judg- 
ment formed by the police magistrate 
that the child was too young to under- 
stand the nature of an oath. With regard 
to young children, it seemed to him that 
the requirement that they should under- 
stand the nature of an oath was all 
nonsense. The questions asked of a 
child in the examination really produced 
no effect whatever. A child might be 
taught to answer two or three ques- 
tions. Forinstance—‘‘Do you know what 
will be done to you if you tell a lie?” 
And the child would answer—“ God 
would be angry with me.” Upon that 
the evidence would be admitted. But 
the nature of an oath, which was a thing 
of great solemnity, could not, he be- 
lieved, be understood by or be conveyed to 
the mind of young children. He should 
be glad that the statement of the child 
should be heard for what it was worth 


and jury who would have to decide upon 
the charge; and, subject to one quali- 
fication, he had certainly anticipated 
that the Government would accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Samuel Smith). One 
qualification was certainly necessary, 
because, as the Amendment stood at 
present, the statement of the child 
would be received; but there was no 
provision for any cross-examination of 
the child by the representatives of the 
prisoner or defendant. That, of course, 
could easily be arranged by the intro- 
duction of a few words providing that 
where such statement was admitted 
there should be the fullest opportunity 
of cross-examination by the prisoner or 
his advisers. He thought that with 
such a qualification the Committee would 
be well-advised to accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Liverpool. 
He quite agreed that it made an altera- 
tion in the practice of criminal trials. 
This crime was, unhappily, committed on 
children of very tender age. They knew 
that in country districts there was a 
strange idea entertained that led to its 
commission. As the law stood now, the 
| evidence of a child of five or six years of 
age could not be taken ; but he thought 
that on the particular point on which 
she could testify, her evidence should 
be taken for what it was worth. He 
did not say that it should be conclusive 
without corroboration; but, with that 
corroboration, he did not see why the 
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story of the cnild should not be accepted, 
although unconnected with theological 
considerations affecting the nature of an 
oath. 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, that he 
had always thought that where a heavy 
punishment was awarded for a grievous 
offence they ought to be very careful 
that it should not be inflicted impro- 
perly. His hon. and learned Friend 
was willing to leave the Law of Evidence 
where it stood in respect of every other 
crime but this. [Mr. Epwarp CLARKE: 
No.}| The hon. Member for Liverpool 
had said he should be content to move 
this Amendment to Clause 4 of the Bill. 
Now, let the Committee consider the 
case of a man standing on his trial for 
this offence. It was easy enough to 
make a false charge with the possi- 
bility of getting the man penal servitude 
for life. That false charge might have 
sprung into existence from the mistaken 
judgment of the child. Then the safe- 
guard of corroboration of that evidence 
meant nothing at all. Of course, there 
would be some other evidence in the 
case; he presumed the case could not 
stand without it; but they were to 
allow the child to state its childish 
prattle, and say — ‘‘ Yes, that is the 
man ;”’ and the jury were to listen to it, 
and would be asked to convict upon it. 
His hon. and learned Friend said they 
might subject the child to cross-examina- 
tion. But he asked if anyone would dare 
to cross-examine that child? His hon. 
and learned Friend thought there was 
some charm in an oath. But they were 
dealing with the case of children who were 
not intelligent enough to understand the 
nature of an oath at all; and it was be- 
cause they were so young that they were 
asked to say they would accept the 
statement of the child. He did not 
object to the evidence being received 
because the oath, not being understood, 
was not taken, but because when there 
was not intelligence enough to under- 
stand the oath, in most cases there would 
not be intelligence enough to give evi- 
dence. If safeguards could be intro- 
duced so as to cause the intelligence to 
be found to exist before the evidence 
was received, much of his objection to 
the Amendment would be removed. If 
this alteration was to be made in the law, 
let them not say they would not receive 
this childish prattle in a case where a 
shilling. was involved, and that they 
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would receive it where a man’s liberty 
for life was at stake. In his opinion, it 
was better to let 40 such cases go unpun- 
ished than have one wrong conviction of 
this kind. He urged the Committee to 
take care that they did not err on that 
side. 

Mr. FIRTH said, if the change in the 
law which was suggested by the hon. 
and learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood) in his Oaths Bill was made, 
a child would be able to make an 
affirmation. He had seen a number 
of children examined as to whether 
they knew the nature of an oath, and 
he absolutely agreed with everything 
that had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. 
Clarke) as to the administration of 
the oath to children. He thought that 
a child was as likely to give as truthful 
evidence with as without an oath. The 
argument in favour of the Amendment 
was that the statement of the child 
eould be used by counsel, and the case 
itself settled on its merits. 

Mr. GREGORY said, they were deal- 
ing with a distinct class of crime, and it 
was now proposed to alter the Law of 
Evidence for that special purpose. He 
thought that this was not a fair pro- 
posal, or one that they could entertain. 
The case might be one of conspiracy ; it 
might be a case of extortion ; and very 
likely it might be got up by the parents. 
They were asked to allow the child to 
be put into the witness-box almost 
without the possibility of testing its 
evidence by cross-examination, and 
without the administration of the oath. 
He did not think the proposal could be 
entertained. It was one of very doubt- 
ful character, and altogether alien to 
the Bill before the Committee, and he 
hoped the Amendment would not be 
accepted. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he agreed with the hon. Member who 
had just spoken, that there was con- 
siderable danger, in connection with this 
subject, of false charges being made for 
the purpose of extortion ; and that being 
so, the Bill was, of all others, one with 
respect to which they ought not to alter 
the Rules of Evidence, which would be a 
protection against charges of that cha- 
racter. He thought it would be a most 
dangerous thing to make this Bill the 
means of an alteration in the Law of 
Evidence, and therefore he hoped the 
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Liverpool (Mr. Samuel Smith) would 
not be adopted. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, as a lawyer, 
he objected to the proposed Amendment 
being adopted. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Chelsea (Mr. 
Firth) had spoken of its being a farce 
to question a child to see whether it 
understood the nature of an oath. He 
(Mr. Hopwood) had no defence to offer 
for that particular mode of procedure. 
It was the nature of the Amendment 
before the Committee that he had to deal 
with. The question was, it being con- 
fessed that certain witnesses were not ad- 
missible by law to give evidence, whether 
this Amendment was to enact that their 
evidence should be admitted for what 
it was worth. He had known wit- 
nesses of this kind who had won upon 
the Court and jury with very doubtful 
results; and he had given one case, 
that of Mr. Hatch, in which the young 
witnesses gave the most childlike and 
innocent answers, which, upon sub- 
sequent inquiry, were established, be- 

ond doubt, to be a pack of false- 
foods He thought the danger of a 
child’s evidence was that it too readily 
persuaded Judge and jury; whereas 
the child might, after all, only be acting 
upon its impressions. It might be mis- 
taken as to the person, and even as to 
the fact ; and yet it was suggested that 
in all those cases they should make a 
record of what the child said, and then 
seek corroboration in some other quarter. 
Usually the mother came on the scene, 
and, finding the child injured, asked who 
had committed the assault. She asked 
if it was Harry, or Dick, or Tom, and 
thus put the words into the child’s 
mouth. It was impossible that, in a 
civilized Court of Justice, governed by 
Rules that were the result of experience, 
they could adopt anything so loose, so 
informal, and so unreasonable as that 
which was now proposed. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY said, the logical 
outcome of the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) was, that no 
child should give evidence except on 
oath. He was surprised that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, who objected to 
the taking of oaths at all, should insist 
that when a child did give evidence it 
should give it on oath. He hoped the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 8. 


Sir Wiliam Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
Amendment of the hon. Member for} 








Smith) would stick to his Amendment, 
and, if necessary, go to a division. He 
could not understand this squeamish- 
ness about children giving evidence in 
cases where that evidence was absolutely 
necessary. ‘These cases were of a pecu- 
liar character. They dealt with crime 
in connection with young children ; and, 
therefore, the evidence of children might 
be wanted for what it was worth. Surely 
the Judge and jury could decide what 
the value of the evidence was. He cer- 
tainly thought children should be al- 
lowed to give evidence, and that their 
evidence should be taken for what it 
was worth. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
hoped the Committee would forgive him 
if he added a few words upon this 
subject. He thought that if the matter 
were thrashed out, that which seemed 
to be the prevalent feeling of the 
Committee would be greatly changed. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) 
had spoken of the case of Hatch, which 
he detailed to the Committee yester- 
day, as an instance of the improper 
and wicked accusations which might be 
made against innocent men. Butthechil- 
dren in that case were sworn. They were 
children of 10 or 11 years of age, 
and their evidence was taken upon oath. 
Though he was as anxious as the late 
Home Secretary (Sir William Harcourt) 
could possibly be to put anything in the 
Bill to protect innocent men against un- 
founded accusations, what he would point 
out was this—that when a false accusa- 
tion was about to be made, the natural 
and easiest instrument of that accusation 
was rather the child of eight or nine 
years, than the child of four or five 
years, because the little child of four or 
five could not be so easily tutored. Let 
him also point out that if the parents 
were making the child the instrument 
of a false accusation for a wicked pur- 
pose they tutored the child to answer 
questions, and so it was the evidence 
was accepted upon oath. Supposing a 
child of four or five or six years had 
been violated and injured, and that they 
got evidence that the man whom they 
suspected of committing the offence had 
been seen going and coming to the place, 
and had been heard to say something 
which was consistent with his guilt, 
they could not, as the law now stood, 
ask questions of the child. If any hon. 
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Members knew that a frightful atrocity 
of this kind had taken place, and desired 
to find out who had committed it, they 
would ask the child, of course, with 
great care, and they would be as careful 
as they could to ascertain whether any- 
body had been tutoring the child. Some- 
times the child was the only witness 
they could take, and these offences must 
go absolutely unpunished in many in- 
stances, unless something like the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. 8. Smith) 
were adopted. He was afraid the Com- 
mittee, having swallowed a camel, was 
now straining at a gnat. In one clause 
passed that evening they had given a 
larger opportunity than the Criminal 
Law had ever given before for false 
charges for purposes of extortion. In 
this case he did not believe the Amend- 
ment proposed would facilitate extortion; 
it would simply give a Criminal Tribunal 
exactly the same means of ascertaining 
the truth as every Member of the House 
desired to have, if he were called upon 
to decide a particular case. If the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Liverpool 
would agree to add to his Amendment 
the words, ‘‘ provided that there shall be 
the fullest opportunity forcross-examina- 
tion,” he (Mr. E. Clarke) would be very 
glad to gointo the Lobby with the hon. 
Gentleman, however few there might be 
with them. With regard to cross-exa- 
mination, let him say this, and he said 
it from experience, that cross-examina- 
tion addressed to a very young child 
was by no means wasted. A careful and 
kindly cross-examination of a young 
child would as certainly discover the 
truth as the most severe cross-examina- 
tion of a very much older witness who 
had been tutored would. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON agreed with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. Olarke), 
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they were sworn they committed perjury. 
What greater security could they have 
of the truthfulness of a child than a 
eareful examination by the Judge as 
to the credibility of the child? He 
quite agreed that. it would be a sad 
thing if an innocent man were con- 
victed solely on the evidence of a child. 
A child could be tutored as to what 
it should say, even if it were sworn. In 
his opinion, a ehild of tender years was 
far more likely to tell the truth than a 
child of five or six years of age who had 
been tutored as to what it was to say when 
brought into Court. Cases had been 
brought to his attention in which there 
could be no doubt whatever of the truth 
of the statement of the child; but there 
had been a failure to put the law in 
force simply because the child did not 
understand the value of an oath. The 
change proposed was very desirable. It 
was quite true they were not legislating 
for a change in the Law of Evidence ; but 
without such a change there would be no 
protection for young children, and that 
being so, he hoped the Committee would 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. PICTON said, that unless this 
Amendment, or something like it, were 
passed, they might as well pass no Act 
at allon the subject, so far as little chil- 
dren were concerned. The crimes which 
had most revolted them, which had so 
kindled the anger of hon. Members that 
they were ready to resort tu brutality to 
put them down, were the assaults upon 
little children of four, five, and six years 
of age. Those little children could not 
understand anything about Hell, and 
very happily too; they were not supposed 
to understand the nature of an oath, 
yet they were the most truthful, often- 
times, of all witnesses, if only they were 
examined in a kindly manner. Unless 
the testimony of those children might be 
taken for what it was worth, these crimes 


that if this question were argued out as; would continue to go unpunished, as 
they argued out the question of flogging | they were doing by thousands at the 
a little while ago, the Committee would | present time. He earnestly hoped his 


come to a very different opinion to that 
which seemed to prevail now. The ob- 
ject of the oath was that there should be 
some security that a person, by fear of 
the consequences either here or in a 
future state, would tell the truth. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) had cited 
the case of Mr. Hatch; but in that case 
the children were sworn, and although 





hon. Friend the Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. S. Smith) would persevere 
with his Amendment. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH said, he was 
quite willing to adopt the suggestion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Ply- 
mouth (Mr. E. Clarke), and add to his 
Amendment— 


“The child may, as in the case of other 
witnesses, be subject to cross-examination,”’ 
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there was no necessity to add the words, 
because, if the Amendment were carried 
without them, the child would clearly be 
subject to cross-examination. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE desired to 
say that, if the Amendment were carried 
as it now stood, there certainly was no 
provision in it, or even in the clause, 
that a child should be cross-examined. 
He would suggest, however, to the hon. 
Member for Liverpool that he should 
withdraw the proposal to add words 
relating to cross-examination, and if it 
should happen that the clause were 
carried, he, with the hon. Gentleman’s 
permission, would move the addition of 
words to meet the point. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Gentleman move to add the words ? 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: No, Sir. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided ;—Ayes 120; 
Noes 123: Majority 3.—(Div. List, 
No. 263.) 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH begged to 
move the second part of the clause 
which stood in his name—namely, 

“ And the court may, for the same purpose, 
allow a similar statement made by her before 
the committing justice or magistrate, and taken 
down in writing at the time, to be used for the 
same purpose at the trial.” 


Tae CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Gentleman that if he suc- 
ceeds in carrying the second part of his 
clause, Clause 4 will not read. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: Then I will 
move it on Report. 

Mr. PICTON said, that in a word or 
two he could explain why he wished to 
move the addition to Clause 4 which 
stood in his name. At present no punish- 
ment was provided but that of penal 
servitude or imprisonment. The whole 
spirit of legislation had been against the 
imprisonment of young boys, and the 
law had provided that boys might be 
moderately chastised and saved from 
the disgrace of imprisonment. It was 
to make this clear that he asked the 
Committee to add the words he had 
placed on the Paper of Amendments. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 30, at end, to add the words— 
“ Provided, That in the case of an offender 
whose age does not exceed sixteen years, the 
court may, instead of sentencing him to any 
term of imprisonment, order him to be whipped, 
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as prescribed by the Act of the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth Victoria, chapter eighteen, in. 
tituled ‘An Act to amend the Law as to the 
Whipping of Juvenile and other Offenders,’ 
and if, baving regard to his age and all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it should appear expe. 
dient, the court may, in addition to the sentence 
of whipping, order him to be sent to a certified 
reformatory school, and to be there detained for 
a period of not less than two yearsand not more 
than five years.” —( Mr. Picton.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That those wordg 
be there inserted.” 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he thought it was very desirable to ac- 
cept this Amendment, because offences 
by boys were by no means uncommon. 
He knew a case of a boy, 15 years of 
age, who misbehaved himself with three 
little children—one was 10, another 11, 
and the third 12 yearsof age. He was 
sorry to say that the girls were more or 
less consenting parties. The boy was 
tried at the Lewes Assizes in the year 
1884, and sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. In his 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot’s) opinion, 
whipping would have a considerable 
deterrent effect in such cases. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (who was received 
with cries of ‘‘ Agreed!’’) said, they were 
not agreed, and he would move to re- 
port Progress if hon. Gentlemen desired 
it. He objected to the placing before 
the Committee of personal experiences. 
The illustrations which were given were, 
of course, given by hon. Members in 
perfect good faith, but with just such 
a touch of memory as to make them un- 
reliable. They had had that night one 
hon. Member saying there were 40 of 
such cases somewhere. In how many 
years they were not told. Someone 
said eight years, while someone else 
said eight weeks. He did not believe it. 
There were societies which vamped up 
these things because the stronger ap- 
peals they made in the cause of charity, 
the more money flowed into the exche- 
quer. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton) brought forward 
this suggestion as one of which he was 
very much enamoured. He (Mr. Hop- 
wood) desired to hear what his hon. 
Friend would do in a correlative case. 
This clause applied to a boy under 16. 
What was to be done with a girl under 
16? Was she not on equal terms of 
guilt or innocence with the boy? Was 
she not to be whipped, or sent to a re- 
formatory, or imprisoned? Why not? 
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She was as guilty as the boy. 
not absurd for grown men to sit there 
and talk of flogging and whipping chil- 
dren? He wished to hear men speak 
out about these things. There must be 
some hon. Members who felt as he did, 
and he only wished they would give the 
Committee the benefit of their experi- 
ence. This was an Amendment which 
should not be accepted. He should cer- 
tainly divide against it, and do more 
against it if he could. 

Tate ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) said, he did not see 
any reason why the Amendment should 
not be accepted. He wished to point 
out to the Committee that by the 29 & 30 
Vict. c. 13, s. 14, whenever a boy who 
was under the age of 16 was convicted 
on an indictment of an offence punish- 
able with penal servitude or imprison- 
ment, and sentenced to 10 days’ im- 
prisonment or longer, he could be sent 
to a reformatory. Therefore, he thought 
the proposal as to reformatory schools 
unnecessary. As to the whipping, he 
agreed with it. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he had a short time 
ago read a statement by an East End 
clergyman, which went to show that if 
the Bill were carried without this altera- 
tion — supposing the rev. gentleman’s 
statement to be true, and he had no 
doubt it was—it would make criminals 
of half the boys of between 12 and 16 
years of age in that district. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricwarp Wesster): Will the hon. 
Member (Mr. Picton) stop at the words 
“ other Offenders?” 

Mr. PICTON: Yes. 


The House being cleared for a divi- 
sion, 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: Amendment pro- 
posed, in page 2, line 80, at end, to add 
the words— 


“ Provided, That in the case of an offender 
whose age does not exceed sixteen years, the 
court may, instead of sentencing him to any 
term of imprisonment, order him to be whipped, 
as prescribed by the Act of the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth Victoria, chapter eighteen, in- 
tituled ‘An Act to amend the Law as to the 
Whipping of Juvenile and other Offenders,’ and 
if, having regard to his age and all the circum- 
stances of the case, it should appear expedient, 
the court may, in addition to the sentence of 
whipping, order him to be sent to a certified re- 
formatory school, and to be there detained for 
a period of not less than two years and not 
more than five years.” 


{Jury 31, 1885} 
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Mr. PICTON: You have read the 
whole of the Amendment, Sir. I with- 
draw all after the words ‘other Of- 
fenders.”” I wish to drop the latter part 
of the Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
at one time proposed to do that; but 
when it was objected to, he assented to 
the retention of the words. 

Question put, “‘ ‘That those words be 
there added.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 204; 
Noes 24: Majority 180.—(Div. List, 
No. 264.) 


Mr. PICTON: I would propose now 
to omit all the words after ‘“‘ other Of- 
fenders.” 

Tuer CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber cannot do it now. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had put on 
the Paper an Amendment to leave out 
Clause 4. He had put that Amend- 
ment on the Paper for the reason that 
the law, as it would be under the clause, 
was precisely what it was at the present 
moment, and what it was before the Bill 
was introduced at all. He had thought 
it unnecessary to have a declaration of 
the law twice over. Now, however, that 
alterations had been made in the clause 
which would change the existing law in 
two respects, he no longer thought it 
necessary to put the Amendment. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Defilement of girl between 
twelve and fifteen years of age). 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he proposed to 
move to add, after ‘“‘ who,” in page 2, 
line 31, “being of mature age, or 
eighteen years at the least.” He had 
expected that before they had pro- 
ceeded so far with the Bill they would 
have had some general information from 
the Government as to the age at which 
a youth would come under the penalty 
of this clause, and as to the age of pro- 
tection adopted on the Continent. Pend- 
ing some information of that kind, he 
moved his Amendment simply to raise 
the question. What he found in Foreign 
Criminal Codes was, that according to 
the ageof the delinquent the punishment 
rose, or the offence became nil. He 
assumed in his Amendment that the age 
of responsibility should commence at 
18—he was in somewhat of a difficulty, 
no doubt, because he did not know what 
the age of protection for girls would be; 
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but he assumed it would be consider- 
ably above what it was at present. They 
would probably have the pleasure of 
hearing the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary detail reasons for his 
own conversion in the matter when they 
came to the question of the age of the 
girl. Meanwhile, he proposed to fix the 
age of the male delinquent at 18—16 
might more readily meet with the ap- 
proval of the Committee; but he had 
put down 18 in order to obtain some ex- 
pression of opinion from the Committee 
on which he could act. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 31, after the word “ who,” 
to insert the words “ being of mature age, or 
eighteen years at the least.”’—(Mr. Hopwood). 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WEessTER) opposed the Amend- 
ment. The Government had had no 
opportunity of saying what they had 
determined upon in the matter of the 
age of consent; but as to this Amend- 
ment, affecting the age of the person 
committing the offence, to accept it 
would be to introduce a complete inno- 
vation into their Criminal Law. The 
present law was well known, and, accord- 
ing to the clause— 

** Any person who unlawfully and carnally 
knows or attempts to have unlawfully carnal 
knowledge of any girl being of or above theage 
of twelve years and under the age of fifteen 
years shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, &c.”’ 
It seemed to him that, without very good 
reason for it, no such change as that 
proposed should be effected, and he had 
not heard from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Stockport 
any good reason for it. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, there was no 
difficulty in supplying reasons. The 
new clause would effect a material 
change in the law, and the age of con- 
sent being raised to 15 or 16 would 
make the girl against whom the offence 
could be committed three or four years 
older than under the present law. 
That was a considerable addition, and 
was, at any rate, reason for some in- 
vestigation—some inquiry—into the re- 
lative merits or demerits of the two 
parties to the delinquency. If he was 
to assume that all girls of 16 were to be 
protected in an Act of Parliament, he 
had a right to assume that some girls at 
16 were as advanced as others at 20, and 


Mr. Hopwood 
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that a boy of under 16 might be whipped 
and imprisoned for an act for which a 
girl of much greater power of con- 
tinence and much greater maturity was 
mainly responsible. There was nothing 
clearer in physiology than that a girl of 
16 was two years older, in power of un- 
derstanding and taking care of herself in 
this respect, than a boy of the same age. 
As to his reasons, he had many—they 
were obvious ; and the Attorney General, 
in asking for them, was treating him with 
an off-hand air that he was not disposed 
to pass by. He and those who thought 
with him were determined to be heard 
upon the Bill, and they had by their 
criticisms justified, to a large extent, the 
position they had taken up. They had 
not been successful in all they had at- 
tempted; but if they had succeeded in 
introducing a calmer spirit into the dis- 
cussion, they would, at any rate, have 
done something to benefit the country. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT wished 
to point out to the hon. and learned 
Member that the last Amendment which 
had been carried, which applied the 
punishment of whipping to boys under 
16 years of age, really met the case he 
wished to meet. Everybody admitted 
that these offences were very often com- 
mitted by juveniles who really knew very 
little about what they were doing. It 
would be, no doubt, a very serious thing 
if boys were sent to prison in large num- 
bers. The last Amendment, however, 
as he had said, would meet the difficulty. 
It would be extremely dangerous to pro- 
vide immunity from punishment in the 
case of a youth of 17 or 18. The Amend- 
ment could not, he thought, be al- 
lowed. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross): I now move to 
strike out ‘‘twelve,” and insert “ thir- 
teen,” in line 33. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON : I beg to pro- 
pose the next Amendment standing in 
my name—to fix the age at 14. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member cannot move his 
Amendment, the age of 13 having al- 
ready been decided upon. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
there was a series of Amendments on 
the Paper dealing with the age of the 
girl to defile whom it would be a mis- 
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demeanour, and it would be but right 
that they should be put from the Chair 
in numerical order. If that were not 
done, they might have the extraordinary 
exhibition of Members taking different 
views being in the same Lobby. He 
would ask the Chairman to deal with 
the Amendments numerically, commenc- 
ing with the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for North Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Atkinson), that of the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton) following. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I see nothing to 
prevent the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Simon) moving his Amendment. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he had 
to move in page 2, line 34, to leave out 
‘‘fifteen,’’ and insert ‘‘ sixteen.’? The 
object was to raise the age from 15, 
as it now stood in the Bill, to 16. 
He was bound to say that when he first 
drew up the Amendment he had pro- 
posed to raise the age to 18; but, on con- 
sidering the matter, it had appeared to 
him that he would have a much better 
chance of carrying his present proposal, 
especially when he bore in mind the 
view which the House of Lords had 
expressed on the matter. At the same 
time, he was bound to say that if 
the Forms of the House would allow 
an opportunity of voting in support 
of a proposal to raise the age above 16 
he should avail himself of it. Now, 
why did they extend protection to girls 
of the age of 15? It was because they 
were not in that state of mind—in that 
advanced condition of mind—as to be 
able to foresee the consequences of the 
act they were about to commit. Well, 
girls of the age of 16 were in the same 
position. A girl of 16, as a rule, was 
comparatively a child. They did not 
allow such a girl to part with her pro- 
perty, and he thought they ought not 
to allow her to part with her person. 
He did not refer to cases where young 
people formed an attachment, and in an 
unfortunate moment allowed their pas- 
sions to get the better of them. He re- 
ferred to cases in which a man delibe- 
rately laid siege to a girl with the set 
purpose of ruining her—and he was 
sorry to say that such cases too often 
happened—cases in which a man used 
all the arts which his experience of life 
furnished in order to get a girl into his 
power and then take advantage of her. 
He contended that an act of that kind 
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with a girl of 16 was a most serious one, 
and should be seriously punished. He, 
therefore, proposed this alteration of 
the age. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
34, to leave out the word “‘ fifteen,” and 
insert the word “sixteen.” —(MMr. Ser- 
jeant Simon.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘ fifteen’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, it would, per- 
haps, be just as well that he should state 
the opinion of the Government on this 
matter, because there were a great 
number of Amendments on the Paper 
to this part of the Bill, some proposing 
the age of 16, some 18, some 20, and 
some going as high as 21. He entirely 
appreciated the motives of all the hon. 
Gentlemen who had put down Amend- 
ments for altering the age; but this 
matter was one in which they were 
bound to be cautious what they were 
about. This was one of those particular 
parts of the Bill with regard to which 
public feeling out-of-doors had probably 
gone a great deal further than hon. Mem- 
bers should go, sitting there as legislators, 
in a calm and deliberate spirit to pass a 
law which should be carried out, and 
should not break down in consequence 
of their yielding to pressure from out- 
side. It behoved them to be very care- 
ful. There was one consideration they 
should look to in this matter, and that 
was tothe number of marriages which 
took place amongst young girls. It 
was rather extraordinary to see how 
different the numbers were at these 
various periods. Some would wish them 
to fix the age in this clause at 21; but 
if they took the records of the past five 
years, they would find that something 
like 18,000 personshad married under the 
age of 21. It would be impossible, there- 
fore, to go to that age. To come to under 
the age of 20, the number of marriages 
was between 13,000 and 14,000; between 
18 and 19, 7,000; and between 17 and 
18, 2,000. When they came to under 
the age of 16 they came to a great drop, 
for the number was only 37. Between 
16 and 17 the number was 100. It 
was evident from these statistics that 
the great gap was before the age of 16. 
Below that age very few marriages took 
place, and they might, therefore, as- 
sume that girls under that age were 
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looked on as immature, and as having 
not arrived at the age of puberty. 
These, then, were the girls they desired 
to protect in the Bill. On the part of 
the Government, he urged the Commit- 
tee to accept the figures he had quoted 
in the spirit in which he had made these 
observations. He trusted they would 
accept the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon) fixing 
the age at 16. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he should 
vote for leaving out ‘‘fifteen,”’ and when 
the subsequent Question was put he 
should vote for leaving out ‘ sixteen,” 
with the view of endeavouring to get 
some higher age substituted. If he 
could obtain what he most desired, it 
would be that they should insert “‘ eigh- 
teen.”” He knew it might be said that 
the Committee was yielding to clamour. 
[Mr. Warton: Hear, hear!} But in 
spite of the cheer of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport, there were many 
who desired the age to be raised to 18 
—and who would now, if they got the 
opportunity, vote for it—who had de- 
sired that age long before there was 
any clamour, and long before there was 
any expectation of a reasonable kind of 
their being able even to get the age of 
16 accepted. If hon. Members looked 
at the various Petitions and Memorials 
which had been presented to that House 
on the question, they would not only 
find that the great majority spoke of the 
age of 18, but if they looked at those 
which spoke of 16 they would find that 
a great number—certainly many of 
those that he had had the honour to 
present—had mentioned the age ‘‘ six- 
teen at least.” Now, he knew it would 
be said that they would run the risk of 
false accusations being made, there 
being so many young girls on the streets 
under the age of 18; and that men 
might have to do with girls believing 
them to be over the age of 18, when it 
turned out afterwards that they were 
under it. Poor man! he should be very 
sorry for him indeed if he made a mis- 
take of a day; but, on the other hand, 
did they not think that such an Act of 
Parliament as this, when it was passed, 
would have the effect of greatly 
clearing the streets of the prostitu- 
tion of these young girls? He did 
not wish at all to delay the Committee 
on this matter; but he thought it might, 
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perhaps, be worth the attention of the 
Committee, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone) was, unfortunately, not able to 
be present that evening, if he read a 
letter that right hon. Gentleman had 
addressed to him. It was— 


“1, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, July 31. 

“ Dear Mr. Stuart,—I find that Mr. Morley 
has inquired whether I object to its being 
known that in my opinion the protective age 
might properly be advanced beyond 16 in the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill. I cannot con- 
sider that much weight is due ta my judgment 
in this important matter as compared with that 
of others ; but I have considered it as well as I 
could, and I personally should have been glad 
if this Government had found it consistent with 
their views to name 18 rather than 16 as the 
protected age. 

** Believe me, most faithfully yours, 
“W. E. Grapstone.” 


He hoped the Committee would adopt 
the age of 18. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he had more 
than once invited the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to tell them 
by what process he had been converted 
from the views he held on this subject 
seven or eight years ago. What was 
the reason that the Government had 
adopted the age of 16? He did not 
know that there was any other country 
on the Continent where people over the 
age of 14 had a special Act to protect 
them. No Member answered that point. 
If the Government had no response to 
that question, there was another thing 
he would like to ask them. Had they 
consulted the Judges who had to try 
these cases upon the question? No re- 
sponse. They had nothing to comment 
upon but the right hon. Gentleman's 
sudden conversion. There were no 
reasons given for it. Some hon. Members 
said 18 years ought to be the age, others 
said 16, and so they went on; but he 
warned them that they would be de- 
stroying the moral responsibility of the 
population in proportion to every year 
they raised the age of these protected 
girls. He contended that these girls 
who went wrong from an early age 
were just as familiar with the result of 
their actions as those of an older age. 
[**No!”] It was all very well to cry 
‘*No!” but those Members who did so 
were judging by their own families, 
who were carefully nurtured and pre- 
served from contamination; but girls 
who went upon the streets came from a 
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different class. They were not carefully 
nurtured ; they had a familiarity with 
these things from an early age, and 
were quite able to take care of them- 
selves. It was a monstrous thing to 
raise the age in this manner, and he did 
call upon the Government to rise in their 
places and give them some reason for 
what they were doing. Except in some 
of the more eccentric of the United 
States they could find no parallel for 
this Act, and he should like to hear 
reasons for it apart from mere decla- 
mation. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
his hon. and learned Friend had talked 
of sudden conversion in regard to this 
subject. As far as he was concerned, 
he had not been suddenly converted to 
the age of 16, because when the Bill 
was first introduced into the House of 
Lords two years ago the age was fixed 
at 16, and he had always approved of 
that limit. That was the age that was 
originally adopted, and he did not know 
why it had been altered to 15 this year. 
Sixteen was the age which was suggested 
by the Committee of the House of Lords, 
and the reasons for adopting it were 
given in the Report of that Committee. 
Now, the reason for raising the present 
age was because he thought it was ne- 
cessary. Against the other proposal to 
raise the age from 16 to 18 he had no 
difficulty in giving a reason. At 16 a 
girl was manifestly a child, a person of 
tender years; but when they came be- 
yond that, and grew to 18, they were 
women. If they raised the age to 18, 
eases such as the following might arise. 
A girl of 17 having been seduced by 
one man might then become the mistress 
of another, who would be liable to an 
indictment for misdemeanour for living 
with her. Surely the Committee would 
not contemplate with equanimity such 
an application of the clause as that. 
Then it was the opinion of those who 
had had to deal with these matters that 
they would be running very great dan- 
gers of extortion and misrepresentation, 
because nothing was easier than for a 
girl of 17 or 18 to represent that she 
was 20. It was quite plain also that 
the dangers of black mail were very 
much greater when they advanced the 
age than they would be if it were left at 
16. These were, shortly, the reasons 
which had induced the House of Lords 
to adopt the age of 16. 
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Sr ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) said, the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. James Stuart) seemed to 
anticipate that the passing of this Bill 
would put a stop to juvenile prosti- 
tution; but he wished to point out that 
it was all very well for the House to 
legislate, but the important thing was 
to have the legislation carried out by 
the police. They would certainly carry 
it out in the City, and he believed that 
if they carried out the law in the other 
parts of London as they did in the City, 
the streets would not be in the same dis- 
graceful state as they were now, as any 
prostitute soliciting men was liable to 
40s. fine or one month’s imprisonment. 
He quite approved of raising the age 
considerably. 

Mr. ATKINSON thought the Com- 
mittee ought to remember that they 
were there in a representative capacity, 
and must, therefore, judge outside feel- 
ing as well as the feeling in the House. 
If they were to judge of this matter 
from that point of view, they would find 
that the majority of the people were in 
favour of raising the age to 21. He 
could speak for Lincolnshire, for he had 
presented Petitions in favour of that 
age ; and since he had been sitting there 
listening to the discussion he had re- 
ceived a telegram from a meeting at 
Hull, at which there were 4,000 persons 
present, stating that the people there 
were unanimously in favour of the age 
of 21. He thought those people were 
entitled to be considered, and therefore 
he should like to see that age adopted. 
If the Forms of the House allowed it 
later, he should certainly propose the 
Amendment to that effect standing on 
the Paper in his name. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD pointed out 
that 16 was a most impressionable age. 
Between 16 and 17 girls had the consti- 
tution of women, and were much more 
likely to become the prey of men than 
they were a few years later. If this 
Bill was to be passed so as to raise the 
age at all, he certainly thought it ought 
to raise it to 18. No woman could 
marry on her own responsibility at 18 
or 19. She was obliged to turn to her 
parents or guardians, and if she could 
not dispose of herself in honest matri- 
mony at 18, she ought not to be able to 
dispose of herself in iniquity. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said, that 
girls often came to maturity at 144, and 
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if they took 16 they would cover all ex- 
ceptional cases. If, however, they ex- 
tended the age to 17, women were 
then perfectly well able to protect 
themselves ; and if they were to go be- 
yond that, there was no reason why 
they should not go to 30, 40, or any 
other age at once. He concurred in 
the Amendment which had the support 
of the Government. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ fifteen’ 
stand part of the Clause,” put, and 
negattved. 


Mr. JAMES STUART said, he was 
desirous of moving an Amendment to 
the word ‘‘ sixteen.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it was a rule 
of Committee that no Amendment could 
be moved on an Amendment which 
simply consisted of one word. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ six- 
teen’ be there inserted.”’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 179; 
Noes 71: Majority 108.—(Div. List, 
No. 265.) 


Mr. COURTNEY, in the absence of 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood), who had 
given Notice of the Amendment, moved to 
insert, in page 2, line 34, after the word 
‘* years,”’ the words ‘‘ not being a com- 
mon prostitute, or of known immoral 
character.” He thought the proposal 
deserved, at least, some consideration. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 34, after the word “ years,” 
to insert the words “not being a common 
prostitute, or of known immoral character.” — 
(Mr. Courtney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HOPWOOD, who entered the 
House while the Question was being 
proposed from the Chair, said, he should 
like to support his own Amendment; 
and he thanked his hon. Friend the 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) 
for his courtesy in coming to the rescue. 
He would state the proposition involved 
as simply as he could. Was there any 
Member of the Committee who was pre- 
pared to say that any son or relative of 
his should be brought under this law 
because he was inveigled, or enticed, or 
decoyed by a woman who was a woman 
of the town, because she happened to 
be under the age of 16 years? He 
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thought the absurdity of this was so 
self-evident that he counted on a very 
considerable amount of support. The 
Amendment was absolutely necessary 
to protect people from the consequences 
of rash legislation. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WesstEr) thought the Amend- 
ment ought not to be accepted, because 
it seemed to him to be wholly inappli- 
cable to the clause. He quite agreed 
that every step should be taken to give 
proper protection ; but he would ask the 
Committee to consider what they were 
doing with the clause. As it stood at 
present, it provided that any person 
who unlawfully knew or attempted to 
have connection with a girl above the 
age of 13 years, and under the age of 
16, should be guilty of a misdemeanour. 
A great temptation would be placed in 
the way of men who committed this 
offence if the words “‘ not being a com- 
mon prostitute, or of known immoral 
character,” were inserted. Every at- 
tempt would be made to get the girl to 
be a common prostitute, or to be one of 
known immoral character; and the re- 
sult would be that, instead of there being 
exceptions, it would he all the other 
way. There was no reason to suppose 
that there would be many girls under 
the age of 16 who would be prostitutes ; 
and so long as a girl was under that 
age, even if she were a prostitute, at 
least they might hope that she had not 
been a prostitute for a very long time— 
certainly not one in the sense of a per- 
manent street-walker. He thought Par- 
liament might well allow that there 
ought to be protection for a girl up to 
the age of 16, even though she might, 
to a certain extent, have injured her 
moral character. He asked the Com- 
mittee not to accept the words proposed. 

Str HENRY JAMES said, he had 
arrived at the same opinion as his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General, and he hoped these young 
prostitutes would be kept off the streets. 
If men knew that it was an offence to 
speak to them the trade would come to 
anend. Such girls would be shunned, 
and would be driven from the streets. 
For the sake of those children whose 
deplorable trade would thus come to an 
end he opposed the Amendment. 

Captain PRICE thought that if they 
did not accept the Amendment proposed 
the result would be very serious indeed, 
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especially in certain towns. He repre- 
sented a large borough, where there 
was a large garrison, with many sol- 
diers and sailors; and there were many 
girls of this kind on the streets, many 
of them being very young girls. Now, 
it was the trade of these very young 
girls that Parliament wanted to put a 
stop to; but the result of legislation of 
this sort, without proper safeguards, 
would greatly increase juvenile prosti- 
tution, because young girls would not 
only receive solicitations from men, but 
would solicit themselves, with this know- 
ledge—that if they did not receive the 
presents they expected they would al- 
ways be able to fall back upon extor- 
tion. He did not think that any legis- 
lation of this kind would destroy juve- 
nile prostitution in their garrison towns. 
If there was one thing which would dis- 
courage juvenile prostitution there, it 
would be the putting in force again of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts. Those 
Acts had a very great effect in those 
towns in putting a stop to juvenile 
prostitution ; but legislation of this sort 
would not do it. 

Mr. HOPWOOD could not accept 
the view of his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Captain Price) as to the benefits of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, for he (Mr. 
Hopwood) maintained that they had 
done much to debase the people, and to 
place persons in jeopardy from the 
police. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. and learned Geutleman cannot 
discuss the Contagious Diseases Acts on 
this Amendment. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he had no in- 
tention of doing so. He was simply 
answering the remark of the previous 
speaker, who was allowed to speak with- 
out interruption. With reference tothe 
observations which had been made as to 
driving juvenile prostitution off the 
streets, he must point out that while 
many of these girls, who would pass 
for young women, were much older than 
they looked, nothing was more common 
than for those who were really young to 
put on the simulated appearance of 
being older. There would be the same 
number in the streets under this Bill— 
they would only have to disengage them- 
selves from every remnant of innocence, 
and they would tramp the streets just 
as freely and uninterruptedly as before. 
This would be an extremely dangerous 
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clause. He would ask the\@onfmiittee 
to take the case of a young\Btan who 
had been accosted and decd¥gd and 
carried off by a prostitute, and “she 
turned out to be under the age, al- 
though she had simulated the appear- 
ance of being over it. Were the Com- 
mittee prepared to say that the girl in 
such a case should have power to give 
the young man up to the police, and 
that he should be sent to gaol, to please 
a number of people who had raised this 
outery, and who believed that purity 
could be evolved from legislation of this 
sort ? He (Mr. Hopwood) did not believe 
anything of the sort. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY thought 
that any magistrate before whom such 
a case came would judge as to whether 
the person accused had reasonable cause 
for believing the girl to be above the 
age. If she walked the streets and re- 
gularly accosted people, inducing them 
to believe that she was above the age 
at which it would be a criminal offence 
to have intercourse with her, there 
should be no conviction. If that was 
not so, there ought to be another clause 
inserted in the Bill, making it criminal 
for any girl under 16 years of age to 
ply the trade of a pit-fall. 

Str FARRER HERSCHELL said, 
nothing could be more scandalous and 
terrible than the number of very young 
prostitutes who were upon the streets ; 
and anything that could be done to put 
a stop to that the Committee would be 
most desirous of doing. He believed 
that if the present Amendment were 
not accepted, the clause would do some- 
thing to bring this state of things to an 
end. He did not believe there was any 
real fear that such cases as had been 
mentioned would happen. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tut SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneron Cross) moved, in page 2, 
line 34, after the word “years,” to in- 
sert— 

“Or (2.) Unlawfully and carnally knows, or 
attempts to have unlawful carnal knowledge of, 
any female idiot, under circumstances which do 
not amount to rape, but which prove that the 
offender knew at the time of the commission of 
the offence that the woman or girl was an 
idiot.’’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ONSLOW said, he was not quite 
sure that this Amendment would cover 
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the whole of the cases that ought to be 
covered. There were many women and 
girls who ought to be protected who 
were not exactly idiots. He thought 
the words “or imbecile’? ought to be 
added. Imbecility was not the same as 
idiotey. He proposed that those words 
be inserted in the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- | 


posed Amendment, 

In lines 2 and 4, after the word “idiot,” 
to insert the words “or imbecile.’’ — (Mr. 
Onslow.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. Serseanr SIMON moved the 
omission from the clause of the following 
Proviso :— 

** Provided that it shall be a sufficient defence 
to any charge under this section if it shall be 
made to appear to the court, justices, or justice, 
or magistrate before whom the charge shall be 
brought that the person so charged had reason- 
able cause to believe that the girl was of or 
above the age of fifteen years. If any person 
is charged before a justice with any crime under 
this section, no further proceedings shall be 
taken against such person without the consent 
of the Attorney General, or by the authority of 
the Director of Public Prosecutions, except such 
as the justice may think necessary, by remand 
or otherwise, to secure the safe custody of such 
person.”” 

He pointed out that the object of the 
clause was to protect very young girls 
against corruption, and to preserve young 
children from falling into snares which 
led to their ruin. If any help or assist- 
ance were given to those who were the 
seducers of these young girls, and they 
were thereby encouraged in criminal 
ractices, the object of the section would 
be entirely defeated. In an ordinary 
case of rape there was no provision 
that would exempt a man from the con- 
sequences of his acts, because the per- | 
son with whom he committed the offence | 
had the appearance of being above the | 
age. It would be a novelty to introduce | 
into the law the proposal contained | 
in the Proviso. He also objected to | 
the provision that no prosecution should 
be undertaken without the consent of | 
the Attorney General; and he there- | 
fore begged to move the omission of the | 


whole Proviso. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, | 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he hoped the Committee would not part 
with the Proviso, or otherwise a girl and 
her father might induce a man to take 
the girl into his keeping by persuading 
him that she was 18 years of age, while 
she was in reality under 16. It was 
quite possible that that might be done. 
Many girls of 16 appeared to be of the 
age of 18. There might, then, be a de- 
liberate plant, and a girl and those 
about her might take every conceivable 
measure to induce a man to believe that 
she was 18 years of age, and then, when 
the man had lived with her, she might 
turn round upon him and say—*‘ I took 
you in about my age. You can be pro- 
ceeded against under this section; and 
unless you pay me £500 I will do it.” 
\2 was absolutely necessary, therefore, 

that this protection should remain; and 
he hoped the Committee would keep it 
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Mr. Serseant SIMON pointed out 
|that if the Proviso were retained the 
age of 15 would have to be altered. 
Tre SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, the necessary 
alteration would of course be made. 
Mr. ALBERT GREY contended. that 
the Proviso ought to be omitted; be- 
cause if a man were able to say that he 
believed the girl was over the statutory 
limit, that defence would be made in 
every case. He hoped the Committee 
| would agree to strike out the Proviso. 
| Mr. JAMES STUART said, he should 
| have accepted the Proviso but for the 
| suggestion of the hon. Member for 
‘South Northumberland (Mr. A. Grey). 
But, as it was, he thought they were 
taking too much pains to guard the 
man. They seemed to be providing that 
when a man went about vicious prac- 
tices he should be as free from the lia- 
bility of punishment as possible. There- 
fore he desired to see the Proviso struck 
out from the Bill. He thought that 
what they were trying to strike at was 





juvenile prostitution ; and if their inten- 
tion was to protect children of tender 


age he thought the best course would be 


'to make the offence a distinct misde- 


meanour, and let the man take his 


line 38, to leave out from ‘ Provided”’ l chance. For those reasons he should 
to the end of the Clause.—{ fr. Serjeant | support the proposal for the omission of 


Simon.) 
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| the Proviso. 
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Sm FARRER HERSCHELLD said, he 
thought that hon. Members and others 
looked at this Bill as likely only to 
affect those in their class of life. But 
he would point out that it dealt with 
the existing social conditions and cireum- 
stances under which the vast bulk of 
the population were compelled to live, 
and in which it was almost impossible 
that immorality should not occur. Un- 
fortunately, the people who he referred 
to herded together in such a manner 
that, unless human nature were changed, 
there would always be these cases. He 
said they must not look at the question 
solely from the point of view of well-to-do 
persons. This Bill did not deal with 
eases of prostitution only ; it dealt with 
every other case of this kind of immo- 
rality which might take place with per- 
sons in whatever station of life they 
might be. Unless this safeguard, which 
the hon. Member for Hackney supposed 
was only for the protection of men, were 
retained, they would have this clause 
operating in the direction of making 
criminals of those whose only criminality 
consisted in being compelled to live in 
the state of society he had described. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he must 

int out that the observations of the 

on. and learned Gentleman who had 
just spoken were, so far as his Amend- 
ment was concerned, quite beside the 
mark; because the Proviso referred to 

ersons who were unable to distinguish 
orev the true age of a girl and the 
age they supposed her to be. But in 
the case of the poorer classes, living, as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said, herded together, it was pretty cer- 
tain that the age of one would be fairly 
well known to the other, and the part of 
the clause they were now dealing with 
would not affect that class. The argu- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was therefore rather against the whole 
clause, which might operate in the man- 
ner he had suggested, than against this 
particular Proviso, which he (Mr. J. 
Stuart) said would operate in another 
direction. 

Mr. WARTON said, he regretted 
that the hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral was not in his place, because he 
had to refer to a point of considerable 
importance. He wished to call attention 
to what the law had decided in relation 
to this particular question of age. There 
had been a case of abduction, where the 
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man was told by the girl that she was 
18; the girl looked 18, and yet the man 
was convicted under the Abduction 
Clause of the Act of 1881. The very 
argument was used that there was rea- 
son to believe that the girl was 18, and 
the Judges ruled that, no matter whether 
the girl looked 18, or said she was 18 
years of age, she was not so; and the 
man was convicted under the clause. 
The Committee had before them a clause 
corresponding to the Abduction Clause 
of the Act of 1881, and he wanted to 
hear from the Home Secretary whether 
it was intended to apply the same prin- 
ciple to this case where the age was 16 
years. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. ALBERT GREY: I distinctly 
challenged the decision of the Chair- 
man. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: I also chal- 
lenged it as loudly as I could. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: I can only say 
that the challenges of the hon. Members 
did not reach my ears. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 38, after the word “ under,’’ 
to insert the words ‘‘ sub-section one of.” —(Sir 
R. Assheton Cross.) 

Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 40, after the word ‘‘ magis- 
trate,” to insert the words “or jury.”—(Mr. 
Hopwood.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he should like 
to know exactly what the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Hopwood) meant. According 
to the clause the Court was to havea 
veto. Was it intended ‘that the jury 
should have” a veto also? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross): Yes. We agree 
to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 42, to leave out the word 
* fifteen” and insert the word “sixteen.’’— 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon.) 

Question proposed, “That ‘ fifteen’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


Mx. ALBERT GREY: I propose to 
move that “fifteen” be omitted, and 
*‘ eighteen” substituted. 
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Tae CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
cannot move that Amendment now. All 
the hon. Member can do is to support 
the Amendment to leave out “ fifteen.’ 


Question put, and negatived. 


Tur CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
for South Northumberland (Mr. A. 
Grey) can now move his Amendment to 
insert ‘‘ eighteen.” 

Mr. ALBERT GREY said, his object 
was to make it impossible for a man 
charged under this clause to come before 
the Court and say that he believed the 
girl was over the age mentioned. If 
they were to allow him to do that it 
seemed to him that they might as well 
give upthe Billaltogether. But if they 
were to have anything of the kind he 
proposed that the man should be able 
to come forward and say that he believed 
the girl was 18 years of age. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 42, after the word “ of,’’ to 
insert the word * eighteen.” —(Mr. Albert 
Grey.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘ eighteen ’ be there inserted.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he did not wish his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Northumberland to 
be under the impression that the Proviso 
neutralized the clause. His hon. Friend 
had spoken of it as if a man could come 
forward and say, ‘‘I believe so and so,” 
and that there would then be an end 
of the case. Dut there would have to 
be something shown far stronger than 
that. 

Mr. JAMES STUART asked if the 
words ‘‘ any reasonable cause” meant 
that the girl said that she was of or 
above the age mentioned ? 


Amendment negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘sixteen’ 
be inserted,” put, and agreed fo. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, as many ob- 
jections had been made to the first 
paragraph on page 3 of the Bill, he 
proposed to leave out the whole of it 
and insert other words. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
it would be best to have the Vexatious 
Indictment Clause applicable to the 
whole Act, which provided that a prose- 
eutor should be bound over to prose- 
cute. 


{COMMONS} 





Amendment Bill. 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 1, to leave out from “ if” to 
the word “ person” in line 6, inclusive.—(Sir 
R. Assheton Cross.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, he had no 
objection to make the Vexatious Indict- 
ment Clauses apply to the whole Bill. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 1, to insert—“ Every misde- 
meanour under this section shall in England 
and Ireland be deemed to be an offence within 
and subject to the provisions of the Act of 
the Session of the twenty-second and twenty- 
third years of the reign of Her present Ma- 
jesty, chapter seventeen, intituled an ‘ Act to 
prevent vexatious indictments for certain mis- 
demeanours.’ ’’—(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH said, he 
should like the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, in a few words, to 
explain the operation of the Vexatious 
Indictment Act. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. STANSFELD said, he was about 
to move a Proviso which he had taken 
from the Act of the Home Secretary— 
the Dangerous Employments Act—and 
which was strictly applicable to this 
Bill. It would be preposterous to re- 
quire, in any such case as was contem- 
plated by the clause, absolute proof of 
the age of a child apparently 13, 14, or 
16 years old. He therefore proposed 
that where, in the judgment of the Court, 
the girl was apparently under the age 
mentioned, it should lie with the person 
charged to prove that she was over that 
age. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 42, after the word ‘ years,” 
to insert—‘‘ Provided also, That where, in the 
judgment of such court, justices, or justice, 
magistrate, the girl is apparently under the 
age of sixteen years, it shall lie on the person 
charged to prove that she is of or over that 
age.”’—(Mr. Stansfeld.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WexsteEr) said, the Govern- 
ment could not assent to the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Member. 

Mr. WARTON pointed out to the 
right hon. Member for Halifax that as 
several alterations had been made in the 
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clause, among others the addition of the 
word ‘‘ jury,” his Amendment could not 
possibly be added in its present form. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Householder, &c. permitting 
defilement of girl under fifteen on his 
premises guilty of misdemeanour). 

Captain PRICE said, he had an 
Amendment to move to this clause, the 
object of which was to make the offender 
liable to punishment for the graver 
offence, in the same manner as they had 
made the offender under the 2nd clause 
liable for the lesser offence. He hoped 
his Amendment would commend itself 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary and the Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 9, after the word ‘ thereof,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ induces or knowingly 
suffers any girl under the age of thirteen years 
to resort to or be in or upon such premises for 
the purposes of being unlawfully and carnally 
known by any man, whether such carnal know- 
ledge is irtended to be with any particular man 
or generally, shall be guilty of felony, and, 
being convicted thereof, shail be liable, at the 
discretion of the court, to be kept in penal ser- 
vitude for life, or for any term not less than five 
years, or to be imprisoned for any term not ex- 
ceeding two years, with or without hard labour, 
and any such person who.’’—( Captain Price.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he was not 
sure that the words at the end of the 
Amendment, ‘‘ any such person who,” 
were not wrong. It would seem that 
they referred to any person who did 
one thing at one time and another at 
another time. 

Mr. TOMLINSON suggested that the 
words “owner or occupier” should be 
inserted. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
that those words would meet the diffi- 
culty. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Richarp WepssTER) said, the clause 
would run thus—‘“‘ Any person who ”— 
then would come in the first sub-section 
proposed by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, and it would follow— 

*‘ And any such person who induces or know- 
ingly suffers any girl under the age of fifteen 
years to resort to or be in cr upon such premises 
for the purpose of being unlawfully and car- 
nally known by any man, whether such carnal 
knowledge is intended to be with any particular 
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man or generally, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanour ;”’ 
and so on. 

Mr. COURTNEY: It would be de- 
sirable to amend the Amendment by 
leaving out the words ‘and any such 
person who.” 


Question, ‘That those words stand 
part of the proposed Amendment,” put, 
and negatived. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
now to move to leave out in page 3, 
line 10, the word ‘‘ fifteen,” in order to 
insert ‘‘eighteen.” Prostitution would 
always exist; but he did not see why 
they should not punish a man who har- 
boured them over 21 years of age. Why 
limit it to 16? They were not protecting 
young girls, but young women—infants 
at law. Girls just under 21 had the 
same right to be under the care and 
guardianship of the State as girls of 16; 
and he, therefore, thought it undesirable 
that they should be able to live in a 
house with the consent of the proprietor 
or be prostitutes in the streets. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
10, to leave out the word ‘‘ fifteen,’”’ and 
insert the word “twenty-one.” — (Mr. 
Labouchere.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ fifteen’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he could not 
think that the hon. Member was serious 
in making this Amendment—in fact, he 
did not think the hon. Gentleman’s ac- 
tion altogether with regard to this Bill 
was serious. It seemed to him that the 
hon. Member was anxious, in this singu- 
lar way, to show the Committee the ab- 
surdity of the whole of the Bill, and in 
that view he (Mr. Hopwood) sympa- 
thized with him. This, however, was a 
serious matter. They were dealing with 
a friendless class. Surely hon. Members 
did not desire that those girls should 
have no place to abide in—that they 
should have nowhere but the workhouse 
or the streets to go to, unless it were 
some hole or den where someone more 
charitable than that House would let 
them rest for the night, and let them rot 
in their diseases. Were they going to 
say that in the case of a girl above the 
age of 16 who was already a prostitute 
no man or woman should shelter her? 
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|**No, no!”] Yes! He would read 
the words— 

“ Induces or knowingly suffers any girl under 

the age of sixteen years to resort to or be in or 
upon such premises for the purpose of being 
unlawfully and carnally known by any. man, 
whether such carnal knowledge is intended to 
be with any particular man or generally, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanour,” Kc. 
Where were those girls to go? Would the 
hon. Member take them into his house, or 
would any other charitable person find 
some place of refuge for them? Why 
not take to flogging them out of society 
at once, as was formerly done ?—let hon. 
Members assert their sanctimoniousness 
to the full. He could not understand 
what had come over the House of Com- 
mons that it should insist upon such 
hard provisions as these. They would 
not get these people into the Courts— 
it would be a question of hiding, and 
they would have to prey more on the 
public to get a safe resting place. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) did not 
understand the purpose of the clause. 
It was not intended to operate against 
prostitution in women of adult age; but 
it was intended to interfere with persons 
who procured and got to these houses 
girls of the class, immoral relations with 
whom had been made penal in a pre- 
vious clause. It had been made a felony 
for a man to have to do with a girl under 
13 years of age, and a misdemeanour 
for a man to have to do with a girl 
under 16 years of age. Asa comple- 
ment to that they must deal with those 
persons who kept these young girls for 
purposes of prostitution. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
wish to make the profession of saintli- 
ness that his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Hopwood) spoke of. His hon. and 
learned Friend did not understand the 
Bill. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
was so indignant with the Bill that he 
opposed every clause in it, whether right 
or wrong. He asked whether they in- 
tended to let girls under 16 years of age 
who were living immoral lives die in the 
gutter? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said the object of the clause was to 
prevent anyone from giving these girls 
shelter whilst they were pursuing or 
continuing the profession of prostitution. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) had 
suggested why he (Mr. Labouchere) 


Mr. Hopwood 
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should not press his Amendment; and as 
the Committee would, no doubt, agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman, he would 
not go on with the proposal. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) said, he hoped the 
Committee would allow the Amendment 
to be withdrawn, so that he might move 
to add after the word ‘‘girl,” ‘* being 
of or above the age of thirteen years and 
under the age of sixteen.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 10, after the word “ girl,” to 
insert the words “ being of or above the age of 
thirteen years and.’’—( The Attorney General.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, lines 10 and 11, to leave out the 
word “ fifteen,’’ and insert the word “‘ sixteen.”’ 
—(The Attorney General.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
desired to move the following Proviso to 
this clause :— 

“ Provided that it shall be a sufficient defence 
to any charge under this section if it shail be 
made to appear to the court or jury before 
whom the charge shall be brought, that the 
person so charged had reasonable cause to 
believe that the girl was of or above the age of 
sixteen.” 


If this were the proper place for the 
insertion he would move it—a similar 
Proviso to that at the end of Clause 5. 

Mr. COURTNEY rose to Order. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dewsbury 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon) wished to move an 
Amendment which would come before 
that. It was in line 14, after ‘“ gene- 
rally,” to insert— 

“Or shall detain the clothes or other pro- 

perty of such girl, or use any threat with in- 
tent to compel, or induce her to remain in and 
upon such premises.” 
This was to meet the case where a girl 
went to a house and the people kept her 
and fed her and refused to let her go, 
detaining her clothes or using threats to 
prevent her leaving. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessTER) said, he should ac- 
cept the Amendment. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that, however 
desirable those words might be, he was 
afraid they could not possibly come in 
here. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, those 
words were entirely irrelevant to the 
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ie tag of the clause. The clause 
made it an offence to let a girl be on 
the premises at all. 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicuarD WessTER) said, he had assented 
too readily to the Amendment. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he quite 
saw the point raised by the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Clarke). He 
would not propose the Amendment here 
—it would come in in another place. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would move the Amendment on the 
Paper in the name of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Northampton (Mr. La- 
bouchere), only for ‘‘ twenty-one” he 
would substitute “sixteen.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, after line 17, to insert—‘*‘ Pro- 
vided, That it shall be a sufficient defence to 
any charge under this section if it shall be made 
to appear to the court or jury before whom the 
charge shall be brought, that the person so 
charged had reasonable cause to believe that 
the girl was of or above the age of sixteen.’’— 
(Sir William Harcourt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

After the word ‘‘under,’’ to insert the 
words ‘‘the second sub-section of.’’—(Mr. 
Courtney.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Coronet KING-HARMAN said, he 
did not think that the Proviso applied 
with equal force to this clause as to 
Clause 5. Clause 5 contemplated the 
case of a man who met a girl and might 
have no proper means of observing 
what her age was; but Clause 6 con- 
templated the offence of the procuress. 
He thought the procuress should be re- 
quired to take every means to ascertain 
what the age of the girl was. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that in the case he had put to the Com- 
mittee the relatives were supposed to 
desire the prostitution of the girl, and 
would induce the woman keeping the 
house to believe that the girl was above 
the age of 16. The relatives might in- 
duce a woman to receive the girl into 
her house, and then turn round on her 
afterwards and charge her with having 
broken the law. The meaning would 
be the same in the present clause. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed ¢o. 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, he wished to 
move the omission of the following 
words from the clause :— 


“A justice of the peace, if satisfied by in- 
formation made before him on oath by any 
parent, relative, or guardian of any such girl, 
or any other person who in the opinion of the 
justice is bona fide acting in the interest of any 
such girl, that there is reasonable cause to 
suspect any offence under this section to have 
been committed in or upon any premises within 
the jurisdiction of such justice, may grant a - 
warrant under his hand authorising a super- 
intendent or inspector of police, or other officer 
of police of equal or superior rank, to enter, 
with such assistance as may be necessary, and 
if need be by force, and make search in or 
upon such premises and every a thereof, 
with a view to the discovery of any offence 
under this section ; and any such superintendent, 
inspector, or other officer so authorised, may 
apprehend and bring before two justices, or a 
police or stipendiary magistrate, any person 
guilty of an offence under this Act whom he 
may find upon such premises, and also any girl 
in respect of whom such offence is charged ; 
and if the justices or magistrate so think fit, 
they or he may bind over any such girl to 
appear as a witness on the trial of any such 
person.”’ 


He desired to omit those words in order 
later on to move the insertion of the 
following Amendment :— 

“If it appears to any justice of the peace, 
on information made before him on oath by any 
parent, relative, or guardian of any woman or 
girl, that there is reasonable cause to suspect 
that such woman or girl is unlawfully detained 
for immoral purposes by any person in any 
place within the jurisdiction of such justice, 
such justice may issue a warrant authorising 
any person named therein to search for, and, 
when found, to take to and detain in a place of 
safety such woman or girl until she can be 
brought before a justice of the peace; and the 
justice of the peace, before whom such woman 
or girl is brought, may cause her to be deli- 
vered up to her parents or guardians, or other- 
wise dealt with as circumstances may require. 

‘* The justice of the peace issuing such war- 
rant may, by the same or any other warrant, 
cause any person accused of so unlawfully de- 
taining such woman or girl to be apprehended 
and brought before a justice, and proceedings 
to be taken for punishing such person accord- 
ing to law. 

‘* A woman or girl shall be deemed to be un- 
lawfully detained for immoral purposes if she 
is so detained for the purpose of being unlaw- 
fully and carnally known by any man, whether 
any particular man or generally ; and— 

(a.) Either is under the age of sixteen 
years ; or 

(b.) If of or over the age of sixteen, and 
under the age of eighteen years, is so 
detained against her will, or against the 
will of her father or mother or of any 
other person having the lawful care or 
charge of her; or 
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(c.) If of or above the age of eighteen 
years she is so detained against her 
will : 

Any person authorised by warrant under this 
section to search for any woman or girl so 
detained as aforesaid may enter (if need be by 
force) uny house, building, or other place speci- 
fied in such warrant, and may remove such 
woman or girl therefrom.” 

His object was to alter the Search 
Clause in the Bill. The effect would be 
to enable a parent or guardian who 
thought that a girl was detained in a 
house for an immoral purpose to obtain 
a magistrate’s warrant in order to get 
her out—not so much for the purpose of 
punishing those who detained her as for 
the purpose of getting her back. He 
would move the Amendment pro formd. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 18, to leave out from “a 
justice,”” to ‘‘ persons,’”’ in line 36.—(Sir R. 
Assheton Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he should not, 
of course, take any specific objection to 
the Amendment proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. He merely wished to 
point out that under the existing law, 
notwithstanding the incorrect statements 
made out-of-doors, the magistrates had 
ample power, in the case of a girl of 14, 
to send to a house and have the door 
broken open, if necessary, to have such 
girl rescued on the ground that a felony 
had been committed. And when a mis- 
demeanour had been committed in the 
seduction from her homeof a girl between 
13 and 16, the magistrates would have 
ample jurisdiction and could issue a war- 
rant at present. In all these cases, in 
spite of the great <leal that had been said, 
his contention was that the present law 
was amply sufficient. Though the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
might have no choice but to yield to 
the popular cry, yet he thought they 
were putting on the Statute Book a heap 
of matter that they could do very well 
without. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he had 
Amendments to move to the words the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary proposed to insert. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: Those Amend- 
ments will be considered when we come 
to deal with the Search Clause. The 
Question before the Committee is, ‘‘ That 
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the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Clause.” 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he wished to 
point out that the words the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to insert had no 
reference to the clause the Committee 
were discussing. No doubt they could 
be moved as a new clause ; but they had 
nothing to do with the clause before the 
Committee. This proposition about 
searching for girls under the age of 16, 
or over the age of 16 and under the age 
of 18, or above the age of 18, had no 
reference to Clause 6 as drawn. It 
was matter for a new clause—very 
proper matter. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross): I am willing to 
bring it up as a newclause. I put it 
down as an Amendment in order that 
the two proposals might be read and 
compared together. I am willing to 
separate the clauses, or to bring my pro- 
posal up as a new clause. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that under 
the clause if a search were made for one 
girl, and she was not found on the pre- 
mises, but another girl were found, that 
would be an offence under the clanse, 
and she could be brought up together 
with the persons who had detained her. 
Under the proposed Amendment only 
the one girl for whose search the war- 
rant was issued could be brought up. 
At any rate, that was how it appeared 
to him. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: The Question is, 
** That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Clause.” 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY: I under- 
stood the Home Secretary to say that he 
proposed to bring up his Amendment in 
the form of a new clause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes; but I think 
the right hon. Gentleman still adheres 
to his proposal to leave out these words, 


Question put, and negatived. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assuzron Cross): The following 
words, according to the understanding 
arrived at, should also be omitted :— 


‘* Every misdemeanor under this section shall 
in England and Ireland be deemed to be an 
offence within and subject to the provisions of 
the Act of the session of the twenty-second and 
twenty-third years of the reign of Her present 
Majesty, chapter seventeen, intituled ‘An Act 
to prevent vexatious indictments for certain 
misdemeanors.”’ 


I think we had better strike out all these. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 3, to 
leave out from the word ‘ Every,” in 
line 37, to the word ‘‘ misdemeanours,”’ 
in line 41.—(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 
Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 7 (Abduction of girl under 


eighteen with intent to have carnal 
knowledge) agreed to. 
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Clause 8 (Power, on indictment for 
rape, to convict of indecent assault). 


Tur UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Sruart-Worrtey) moved, 
in pursuance of the arrangement which 
had been arrived at, to insert after 
“guilty,” in line 11, the words ‘of a 
misdemeanour under this Act or.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 11, after the word “ guilty,” 
to insert the words “ of a misdemeanour under 
this Act or." —(Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Amendment of 2 & 3 Vict., 
ce. 47, s. 54, and 10 & 11 Vict., c. 89, 
s. 28). 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHETON Cross) said, it would, per- 
haps, be well that he should make a 
statement as to the feelings of the Go- 
vernment in regard to this clause. . This 
clause certainly went into very thorny 
questions. The object of the Bill was 
to protect young girls ; and although he 
quite admitted that the law was not in 
a satisfactory state at the present mo- 
ment, he was convinced it would take a 
very long time to argue the points raised 
by this clause. He therefore hoped the 
Committee, without argument or a word 
at all, would allow him to strike the 
clause out of the Bill. He proposed to 
raise the question by moving to leave 
out the words ‘‘ sub-section eleven.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
19, to leave out the words “‘ sub-section 
eleven.” —(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, he would now 
move to omit the rest of the clause. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
19, to leave out from the word ‘‘ of” to 
= end of the Clause.—( Sir PR. Assheton 

088. ) 
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Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Power to exclude women, 
&c.) 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesstrer) said, he might be 
allowed to make a statement in reference 
to this clause similar to that the Home 
Secretary had made upon the preceding 
clause. By this clause also they entered 
upon difficult matter, and even upon 
something foreign to the Bill. The law 
as it at present stood gave powers suffi- 
cient to meet the ends of justice; and, 
therefore, he begged to move that the 
clause be struck out of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause struck out. 


Clause 11 (Prohibition of exclusion 
from trial, &c. of persons interested) 
struck out. 

Parr IT. 


Suppression of Brothels. 


Clause 12 (Summary proceedings 
against brothel keeper, &c.) 

Mr. LABOUCHERE moved to insert 
the word “lessor” after ‘‘lessee.” He 
did not see why the lessor of the house 
should not be liable to penalty as well 
as the lessee. He believed that on the 
property of the Dean of Christehurch 
there were more brothels than on any 
other property in London. The lessor 
should take care to whom he let his 
houses, and not allow them to be used 
as brothels. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
27, after the word “‘lessee,’’ to insert the 
word “ lessor.’’—( Jr. Labouchere.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘lessor’ be there inserted.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) said, he did not 
quite understand what the hon. Gentle- 
man meant. Lessor might mean the 
ground landlord, who might have no 
control over the property. The person 
at whom they wished to get by this 
clause was the occupier of the house— 
that was to say, the person really in oc- 
cupation. It would be dangerous to put 
in the word “lessor” unless there was 
something to indicate the class of lessor 
they meant. 

Mr. GRAY said, he thought the opi- 
nion of the Committee ought to be taken 
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on this clause in its entirety, and not 
upon the addition of the word “ lessor.” 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) must be 
pretty certain that his Amendment would 
not be accepted. Would it not be better, 
therefore, to take a discussion upon the 
clause as a whole? He (Mr. Gray) had 
not hitherto taken any part in this dis- 
cussion, though he had watched it closely, 
and was prepared to state his objections 
to the clause. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the At- 
torney General if he would be prepared 
on Report to introduce some words 
which would define the quality of this 
clause ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) said, he would con- 
sider the matter; but he was bound to 
say now that it seemed an exceedingly 
difficult thing to go further than the 
tenant, lessee, or occupier of the pre- 
mises. He would like to meet the case 
of any lessor who really had control of 
the premises, and he had no objection 
to try todo so. He was sure, however, 
it would be a very difficult task. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
thought the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) had a litttle 
prejudiced his Amendment by the play- 
ful allusion he made to the Deans 
and Chapters. There were lessors who 
had practical control of property, and 
it was those people who ought to be 

ot at. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Do I under- 
stand the Attorney General will try to 
do something in the matter ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


Ricuarp Wesster): Yes. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE proposed to 
omit from lines 32 and 33 the words 
‘‘ or in the discretion of the Court,” and 
to insert the word ‘‘and.”’ This Amend- 
ment was intended to deprive the ma- 
gistrate or the Judge of the option of 
fining or imprisoning. Hon. Sembee 
knew perfectly well what happened 
where there was the option to fine or 
imprison. Rich persons were very fre- 
quently fined, and the fine really meant 
nothing to them. It seemed that a per- 
son who offended in this way ought to 
be imprisoned, and therefore he moved 
that the magistrate or Judge should 
have no option. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, lines 32 and 33, to leave out the 
words “ or in the discretion of the Court,”’ and 
insert the word “and.” —(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WesstER) said, he had under- 
taken a few moments ago to see if he 
could find words to include the lessor of 
the premises. Now, if they increased 
the liability the magistrate ought to 
have this discretion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Mr. HOPWOOD proposed to insert 
after the word ‘‘ person,” in line 18, 
page 6, the words— 

“Shall not be prosecuted under this section 

except by direction of the local authority in any 
city, borough, or place, nor.” 
They might not be the most apt words 
for the purpose, and he should be glad 
if better words could be found. He 
proposed those words so that it should 
not be a question of a policeman, or even 
an Inspector, choosing to prosecute in 
brothel cases. He had a great deal of 
objection to the clause as it stood; but 
he fancied that if he allowed that oppor- 
tunity to slip he would not secure that 
there should be that control over the 
prosecution which he thought was de- 
sirable. It seemed to him that those 
who governed in a place—the Municipal 
Council, or Local Board, or Sanitary 
Authority, or whatever body it might 
be—should have the direction of prose- 
cutions contemplated by this clause. 
He hoped the Government would be 
able to accept some Amendment of this 
kind. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 18, after the word “ person,” 
to insert the words “shall not be prosecuted 
under this section except by direction of the 
local authority in any city, borough, or place, 
nor.”’—(Mr. Hopwood.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, he would be 
glad to adopt some Amendment of this 
kind; but perhaps the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would allow him to consider 
the matter before Report. Only the 
other day a gentleman wrote to the 
Home Office complaining of one of these 
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places; he said he had brought it be- 
fore the Vestry, and although that body 
were anxious to have this place prose- 
cuted three names were required to be 
publicly given before the prosecution 
could be started, and the gentleman 
who complained was the only one who 
would give his name. 

Mr. HOPWOOD thought there was 
some misunderstanding in regard to this 
point. There was one mode of prose- 
euting brothels by which those who pro- 
secuted could secure their costs; but on 
the ground that the place was a nuisance 
there was the Common Law right of 
anybody to prosecute at his own ex- 
pense. He asked leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. GRAY said, that on the Motion 
to withdraw the Amendment he would 
like to say that the proposition of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) would 
meet nearly all the difficulties he (Mr. 
Gray) had in supporting the clause. He 
did not deny that some additional powers 
might be required to deal with disorderly 
houses ; but he thought that if the clause 
as it now stood were passed a condition 
of affairs very much worse than that 
which at present existed would be brought 
about. At present those who were spe- 
cially injured by the existence of a dis- 
orderly house in their midst must take 
the initiative; but by the clause as it 
stood the police were to be the persons 
who were to deal with the offenders. 
Now, every disorderly house was known 
to the police, except possibly a few which 
need not be taken into consideration, on 
account of being conducted in a some- 
what private manner. He imagined 
there were from 6,000 to 10,000 dis- 
orderly houses in London. Now, was 
it the intention of the Government, when 
they introduced this clause, that the 
police should forthwith prosecute the 
keepers of the whole of those houses ? 
If not, what was their intention? Was 
it their intention that the police should 
discriminate between the offenders, and 
select just those whom they should pro- 
secute? He supposed that the two 
right hon. Gentlemen the Home Secre- 
tary (Sir R. Assheton Cross), and the 
late Home Secretary (Sir William Har- 
court), would be held to be responsible 
for this Bill. Both of them ought to 
have some little knowledge of how the 
police in London did their duty, parti- 
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cularly when they were required to dis- 
criminate as to what individuals and 
what houses should be prosecuted and 
what individuals and what houses should 
not be prosecuted. There was the case 
of Inspector Minahan, in connection 
with the notorious Jeffries prosecution. 
Because he did not consent to receive 
bribes from the owner of this disorderly 
house Inspector Minahan was persecuted 
by his superior officers, and he was at 
last dismissed without a pension. In 
this matter he (Mr. Gray) addressed 
himself to the late Home Secretary (Sir 
William Harcourt). It had been proved 
that Minahan was right,and his superior 
officers were wrong and corrupt. Other 
eases in abundance had occurred in 
which it had been shown that the police 
—not merely the ordinary police who 
received £1 a-week, but the men who 
received much larger salaries, even 
those in the very highest positions in 
the Force, he made no exceptions— 
were not to be trusted in matters of this 
kind; that they did not exercise their 
duties without fear, favour, or affection ; 
but that, on the contrary, they showed 
both fear, favour, and affection. It was 
notorious a few years ago, when the 
West End night houses were constituted 
such a public nuisance that the whole 
police of the district were in the pay of 
the houses, and when the then Home 
Office, with a zeal which their successors 
had scarcely emulated, made a really 
determined effort to deal with the night 
houses in the Haymarket and neigh- 
bourhood, they found that in the first 
place they had to deal with the police, 
and that the only thing to be done was 
to remove the greater number of them 
to the East End, so corrupt had they be- 
come. The punishment of the offenders 
was utterly out of the question. Now, 
if the Committee passed a clause of this 
kind, directing in terms that the police 
should prosecute all disorderly houses, 
while at the same time they had no such 
intention, because they had a full know- 
ledge that to suppress all disorderly 
houses was a task completely out of 
their power, what would they do? 
They would, in fact, direct the police to 
discriminate as to what offenders they 
should bring to justice and what of- 
fenders they should deliberately allow 
to escape. They would simply per- 
petuate the Jeffries rule—namely, that 
those who paid should be permitted to 
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escape and those who did not pay should 
be prosecuted. They would have a ge- 
neral adoption of the rule that fashion- 
able offenders should be permitted to 
get off with a nominal punishment, that 
the Judges should have secret inter- 
views with their representatives and tell 
them—‘‘If you plead guilty and sup- 
press all names in Court you will get off 
with a fine; but if you do not you will 
have to go to prison.” He objected to 
such a system; it would corrupt the 
police, it would corrupt the public. 
There had been quite enough of it, and 
the Committee ought to set their faces 
against it, instead of deliberately en- 
couraging it. If the Bill was not to 
apply to Ireland he would be quite con- 
tent to leave to Members for English 
constituencies the task of framing such 
laws as they thought suitable to the 
peculiar condition of affairs which they 
were told existed in this great and Chris- 
tian Metropolis. Now, in Dublin the 
police were not under the control of 
the people. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) would remem- 
ber that when he sat in Dublin as one 
of the Commissioners appointed to in- 

uire into the Housing of the Working 

lasses, some evidence was given as to 
the existence of disorderly houses in 
Dublin. Complaint was made of the 
increase of such houses, and the wit- 
nesses said, and he believed said truly, 
that the population of Dublin would be 
very willing to submit to more strin- 
gent laws for the better regulation of 
disorderly houses and disorderly cha- 
racters ; but they made this proviso— 
that the regulations must be made and 
carried out by officers of the Local Au- 
thority, and not by officers of the Im- 
perial Government; they said the peo- 
ple of the City would readily submit 
to any regulations for this purpose 
made by their own representatives, 
but they would not submit or tolerate 
any autocratic interference by the 
Imperial Government. He quite ad- 
mitted that if one-tenth of the dis- 
closures which had been made within 
the last few weeks with regard to the 
condition of affairs in London was true, 
anything the Committee did was justi- 
fied. London was so abominably bad, 
according to their own account, that no- 
thing they could propose was too strict to 
remedy the atrocious state of affairs dis- 
closed. But, putting London aside, the 
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representatives of the people in all the 
English towns would have the enforee- 
ment of this clause ; and, under such cir- 
cumstances, it might be reasonably con- 
jectured that local abuses would be 
remedied from time to time. In Ire- 
land it would be totally different. Power 
would be given to an Imperial Force 
over which local opinion would have no 
kind of control. The people of the Irish 
towns would regard with strong dissatis- 
faction the passing into the hands of the 
police of further power in connection 
with this matter. But if the Proviso 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Stockport (Mr. Hop- 
wood) were adopted, and the initiative 
were given to Local Authorities, he (Mr. 
Gray) would offer no objection to the 
clause. It must be borne in mind that, 
in regard to London and other large 
cities, it was proposed to make a crime 
what was not now a crime, but a matter 
which was to be remedied at the in- 
stance of the persons particularly in- 
jured by the existence of disorderly 
houses in their midst. It was proposed 
to make a general crime. All those who 
committed that crime could not possibly 
be prosecuted for it; and, therefore, he 
thought it was a dangerous precedent 
for Parliament to teach the police that 
they were to have full personal know- 
ledge of the persons committing a legal 
crime, and that they were to use their 
discretion as to who they prosecuted. 
The most that could be done was to 
reach 1 per cent of the criminals. As 
far as London was concerned, he cared 
little whether the task was attempted 
or not—it did not concern him very 
much—but what he wanted to secure 
was that in Ireland, where the circum- 
stances were totally different, where the 
existence of vice was not so rampant as 
here, but where it was acknowledged 
that better provision for the regulation 
of disorderly houses might be made, the 
exercise of the powers sought to be given 
by this clause should not be entrusted to 
an Imperial Force, but to a force over 
which the representatives of the people 
had control. He protested against such 
a clause as this being extended to Ire- 
land simply because the House had been 
frightened by an agitation which had 
been started by a newspaper within 
the last week or so, and because right 
hon. Gentlemen on both Front Benches 
were extremely anxious to get rid of any 
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further disagreeable questions on the 
subject. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was glad that the hon. Member 
(Mr. Gray) had made in the House the 
statement which had been made else- 


where with reference to the police. To 
that statement he desired to give an ab- 
solute contradiction. Speaking of In- 
spector Minahan, the hon. Gentleman 
said it had been proved that Minahan 
was dismissed from the Force in connec- 
tion with the Jeffries case, and that 
Minahan was right in charging the 
police with corruption in that matter. 
In the first place, Minahan was not 
dismissed from the Force in connection 
with the Jeffries case. The charge 
against Minahan was that of general in- 
subordination. [‘ Oh, oh!”] He was 
speaking what he knew. Hon. Mem- 
bers had read statements in a newspaper 
which were absolutely untrue, and for 
which there was not a colour of founda- 
tion. It was in the year 1883 that 
Minahan, who had been an insubordi- 
nate officer, who had been removed from 
one district to another on account of his 
misconduct, and expressed his gratitude 
for having been so leniently treated, 
brought something like 15 charges 
against his superior officers, only one of 
which had any reference to Jeffries. 
The 15 charges were examined and 
found to be entirely untrue from first to 
last. Having made the charges, he was 
told, as a matter of discipline, that a man 
who was guilty of that general insubor- 
dination could no longer hold high rank 
in the police. He was degraded in his 
rauk, whereupon he resigned, and that 
was a year and a-half before the trial of 
the Jeffries case. It was after he had 
left the Police Force, and as a means, 
he (Sir William Harecvurt) believed, of 
forcing his way back again, that he 
took up the Jeffries case. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” ] 
Again, he was stating the absolute facts 
of the case. Hon. Members below the 
Gangway were so constantly in the habit 
of attacking the police and everybody 
connected with the administration of 
justice in Ireland, that it seemed they 
could not refrain from doing the same 
in England. They might attack him 
(Sir William Harcourt) as much as they 
liked—he was there'to defend himself. 
But he did not think that the charges 
which had been brought against him of 
having taken part in these transactions 
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would receive any countenance either in 
or out of the House. He felt bound 
to speak for the police, because if the 
charges against them were to be sown 
broadcast as they were being sown the 
ple would have no faith in the Force. 
f the police were to be discredited on 
the authority of a discharged officer, 
who was going round collecting sub- 
scriptions for himself, and setting up 
the charge that all the police, from the 
highest to the lowest, were corrupt, 
and took bribes from brothel keepers, 
the Force must be disbanded. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gray) had said 
that everyone in the Force, even those 
in the highest positions, were corrupt. 

Mr. GRAY said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was mistaken in supposing that 
everyone in the Force was corrupt. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that that was a charge which ought not 
to be made. It could not be proved; 
there was no foundation at all for it. 
He had seen it stated that he refused 
to examine into the case, but allowed 
the Chief Commissioner to make the in- 
quiry. Who else was to make the in- 
quiry he should like to know? If a 
soldier or officer was insubordinate, and 
there was a military inquiry, was it to 
be said there was no inquiry, and every- 
body up to the Commander-in-Chief was 
partial and corrupt in the matter? Now, 
with reference to prosecutions generally. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Gray) said there 
was to be a selection, as there was in the 
Jeffries case. The hon. Gentleman as- 
sumed that the police had something to 
do with the prosecution of Jeffries. The 
police had nothing to do with that prose- 
eution. [‘Oh!”] He repeated that 
the police had nothing to do with that 
prosecution. It was taken up by a 
different authority altogether. The case 
was taken up by an Association for the 
protection of young girls, and if it was 
hushed up it was hushed up by that 
Association. The prosecution was abso- 
lutely in the hands of that Association, 
one of the leading members of which 
was a person named Mr. Benjamin 
Scott, who he saw had attacked him 
the other evening. If the case was 
hushed up, therefore, it was hushed up by 
Mr. Scott. For his part, he never heard 
of the prosecution at all, and never 
knew of it until the whole case was 
over, and until the attacks were made 
by Minahan against the police. Then 
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ke investigated the charges that Minahan 
had made, and he came to the conclusion 
that they were absolutely false. That 
was the whole case against the police 
and against bim, and that was the 
ground on which the charges were made 
against the authorities of hushing up 
this case. That was the way in whic 
these things were worked up—without 
the slightest regard for truth. If they 
would believe the word of a discharged 
policeman against the testimony of the 
whole body of the police, the magis- 
trates, and the Secretary of State, they 
would believe anything. He had stated 
all the faets as accurately as he knew 
them. He said that the case never 
came before them, the Home Officer 
knew nothing of it, and the police made 
no charge whatever. It was in the 
hands of an Association; and as for the 
charge made by Minahan against the 
lice, there was, as far as he knew, no 
Sendhtten whatever. Having disposed 
of that matter, he would now touch 
upon the other question raised by the 
Amendment. The hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Gray) said he would not 
trust the police in dealing with these 
matters. Well, for his part, he thought 
it was not desirable that the police 
should be mixed up in such questions as 
the Bill dealt with. He quite agreed 
that the Local Authorities should be the 
people to make charges in these cases ; 
and he thought that the clause ought to 
provide a simpler method and a more 
summary procedure for dealing with 
these matters. He believed that these 
general charges against the police had 
utterly and entirely broken down—he 
did not say that no case of corruption 
had ever occurred amongst the 12,000 
men in the Police Force. But, when 
they did happen, how were they dealt 
with? The hon. Member knew that 
where there was the slightest suspicion 
of a case it was fully inquired into at 
once. Some time ago he himself wrote 
a Memorandum to the Commissioners of 
Police, in which he directed that, where 
there was the slightest suspicion of any- 
thing of this sort, it should be fully in- 
quired into, and, if found to be well 
founded, should be punished severely. 
If the hon. Member was under the im- 
pression that offences of that kind were 
winked at, he was very much mistaken. 
Whenever they were found out they 
were punished, and he did not think it 
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should be allowed to go forth that the 
police were in the habit of receivin 
bribes in these cases. He did not thin 
such a statement was true, and he be- 
lieved there was no foundation what- 
ever for the suggestion that the police 
trafficked in these matters. In order to 
keep them out of every sort of tempta- 
tion and suspicion, however, perhaps 
it might be well not to extend these 
powers to them. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER said, he did not wonder, after 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Gray), that the right hon. 
Gentleman had felt called upon to enter 
at some length into the subject on 
which he had spoken. He only re- 
gretted that his remarks had not been 
made at an hour when they could have 
been reported, asthey furnished a perfect 
and conclusive defence of the Police 
Force. He would point out, however, 
that if they were to go on discussing 
these matters at length, it would be ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient. This case did 
not really arise on this clause, and he 
ventured to hope that the Committee 
might now be allowed to go on with 
the discussion of the clause. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was afraid 
that this discussion would not close as 
soon as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
imagined, or as he himself would desire; 
and, therefore, he thought it would be 
as well if they reported Progress now, 
in order to allow the remainder of the 
discussion on the Bill to be taken at a 
reasonable hour. He would not make 
a Motion to that effect at present; but 
he thought the Committee was not in a 
condition to discuss the new clauses that 
night. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Courtney.) 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeton Cross) thought the sug- 
gestion was a reasonable one, and when 
they came to the end of the Bill, as it 
stood, they would report Progress. Per- 
haps the hon. Member would allow him 
to take the Exemption Clause that 


night. 
. COURTNEY would not press 


pees, 
rn. MOLLOY thought they ought to 
report Progress, He believed that the 
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charges of corruption made against the 
police were true. 

Tart CHAIRMAN pointed out to the 
hon. Member that the Question before 
the Committee was that Progress should 
be reported. 

Mr. MOLLOY thought he was ad- 
hering to that Question. There were a 
great many things to discuss in connec- 
tion with this matter, and he thought 
they ought to report Progress. There 
were a great many things to be said 
with regard to the police, and he would 
strongly urge the Home Secretary to 
adopt his suggestion, so as to enable 
them to continue the discussion to- 
morrow. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman would allow him to 
point out that if it had not been for the 
nature of the charge which had been 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Gray), he would have 
risen long ago to have asked whether 
the discussion which had been going on 
was in Order. It appeared to him that 
neither the speech of the hon. Member 
nor that of the right hon. Gentleman 
were in Order. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he knew nothing 
about this question before that evening ; 
but the great question now was whether 
these powers were to be left in the hands 
of the police or put into those of the 
Local Authorities ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN: I have already 
pointed out to the hon. Member that 
the Question before the Committee is 
that I report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit agaiz. I must request the hon. Mem- 
ber to confine his remarks to that Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he was only 
pointing out to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the necessity of reporting Pro- 


gress. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he had a few 
words to say on this clause before it 
was adopted. It was ridiculous for the 
Committee to go on in this Puritanical 
fashion. As he understood it, this clause 
was merely to give facilities for breaking 
down the houses where these loose 
women took refuge. If it only applied 
to cases where it could be proved that 
they were a nuisance to the neighbour- 
hood, then he had nothing more to say ; 
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but he did _— against a wholesale 

attempt to drive out these unfortunate 

women, as had been done in Edinburgh, 

Glasgow, and other places. It only dis- 

tributed the evil and spread bad exam- 
le. 

Carratn PRICE said, he hoped the 
Government would be induced to with- 
draw the clause altogether. It was a 
most mischievous one. Was it to be 
carried out in a half-and-half manner, 
or was it to be carried out in its en- 
tirety? If it was to be carried out in a 
half-and-half manner, it would be of no 
use at all; and if it was to be carried 
out in its entirety, the effect would be 
to flood the streets with prostitutes. He 
believed, to a great extent, in the system 
adopted in other countries. He was not 
altogether an advocate of the principle 
of registering houses of ill-fame, and so 
giving official recognition of that kind 
of thing ; but he thought their streets 
were much more free in consequence of 
their not hunting these women about, 
as it was now proposed todo in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked whether it was 
clearly understood that the police were 
in no way to have the initiative in these 
prosecutions? He would give his reasons 
for asking this question. The late Home 
Secretary had made a great deal out of 
the statement that the police were not 
in the habit of receiving bribes from 
these people. Now, he would call at- 
tention to the case of the Argyll Rooms, 
when they were open, and appeal to 
those who knew what London life was 
at the time. It was well known at the 
time that they were kept open as a 
place where prostitutes met men about 
town, yet every licensing day the police 
agreed to the lie that the rooms were 
not frequented by loose characters, and 
that there were no improper characters 
going there without gentlemen. Well, 
every man about town knew that those 
statements were deliberate untruths. 
It was a matter of notoriety at the time, 
and it was equally notorious now, that 
the police did, in many cases—he did 
not say in all—receive bribes from the 
keepers of brothles. Do not let those 
who knew London at night try to pre- 
tend to each other that they did not 
know these things. It was a monstrous 
farce for them to talk to each other as 
though they did not know these things. 
Let him give an example. A short time 
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ago there was an order issued, and 40 
women were taken by the police from 
the streets near Waterloo Place. Well, 
when he came out of his club the very 
night afterwards he himself saw the 
same policemen who had apprehended 
some of the women talking and chatting 
with them in the most friendly manner. 
There was no doubt that there were a 
great many good men amongst these 
policemen ; but if they put these temp- 
tations in their way they could not ex- 
= anything else to happen but what 

e had described. They ought to make 
them the protectors of the public, and 
not the institutors of prosecutions. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) said, he did not see how they 
eould exclude the police altogether 
from these cases. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, the discussion 
was going a little wide of the clause, 
which contained nothing on this sub- 


ject. 

Sr ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) said, he would not detain the 
Committee; but he did not see how 
they could prosecute brothels unless 
they took the evidence of the police. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
hoped that the Home Secretary would 
not put words into the clause which 
would exclude the police altogether. It 
might be proper not to allow them to 
institute prosecutions ; but it would be a 
very serious thing to exclude them alto- 
gether. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he was 
altogether —ae to giving the police 
the power of instituting proceedings 
against these women. It would be 
placing an unfair temptation in the way 
of the police ; and he could not help sus- 
pecting that those who had the control 
of the Force must feel very great doubt 
and hesitation with regard to putting 
these powers in their hands. He was 
altogether opposed to the police insti- 
tuting anything against brothels and 
prostitutes. 

Mr. GRAY said, he did not wish to 
— the discussion at that moment; 

ut he ventured to say that there might 
be some few people here and there who 
would not think the late Home Secre- 
tary’s statement so absolutely convincing 
as he seemed to think. For his part, he 
had always held the opinion that the 
police were an exceedingly useful and 
able body of men; but in stating what he 
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had done he had simply related facts 
which were notorious. He had not in- 
tended to make any general ch 
against the Police Force beyond this— 
that they were ordinary human beings, 
exactly the same as hon. Members all 
were; and if temptations like those held 
out to the police were held out to them 
they would probably succumb as any of 
the police would give way. Where was 
there anything in the clause to show 
that the initiative was not to be taken 
by the police? The keeping of these 
houses was declared to be illegal under 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act; but 
there was not one word in regard to 
the institution of proceedings; and if 
the police were not to initiate who was 
to? Where was there any person but 
the police given the power of instituting 
these proceedings ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he could answer that at once. 

Mr. GRAY pointed out that if the 
right hon. Gentleman could do so it 
would shorten the discussion materially. 
All he was anxious for was that the 
police should have nothing to do with 
these matters. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the police were not prosecutors at all, 
and when they did do so it was only 
for general convenience. They were not 
supposed to prosecute in any ease, and 
their doing so was only for convenience. 
If it was desired to exclude them abso- 
lutely, then some words should be put 
in to that effect. He would have no 
objection whatever to that course. He 
had always thought it better to keep 
them out of these matters. He was not 
responsible for the actual drafting of 
the clause ; but certainly the object of 
it was, not to alter the existing prose- 
cuting authorities, who were the Local 
Authorities, but to enable the magis- 
trates to exercise a summary jurisdic- 
tion. 


Clause agreed to. 


Part III. 

Definitions and Miscellaneous. 
Clause 13 (Definitions) agreed to. 
Clause 14 (Application of Act to Scot- 

land). 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 


R. AssHeTon Cross) proposed to omit 
line 34—namely —‘‘ The expression 
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Telegraph Acts 


‘Attorney General’ shall mean Lord 
Advocate.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Costs). 

Mr. HASTINGS proposed, in page 7, 
line 9, after the word “ Act,” to insert 
the words ‘‘or any case of indecent 
assault.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHEtron Cross) proposed to insert, 
after the word “prosecution,” in line 10, 
the words ‘‘in the same manner as in 
cases of felony.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Repeal of enactments in 
Schedule) agreed to. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir R. 
AssHeton Cross) moved, after Clause 14, 
to insert the following clause :— 

(Saving clause as to liability to other criminal 
proceedings.) 

“This Act shall not exempt any person from 
any proceeding for an offence which is punish- 
able at common law, or under any Act of Par- 
liament other than this Act, so thata person be 
not punished twice for the same offence.” 

Clause brought up, and read the first 
and second time, and added to the Bill. 


New Olause (Vexatious indictments, ) 
—(Sir R. Assheton Cross,)—brought up, 
and read the first and second time, and 
added to the Bill. 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) proposed the new 
clause (Power of Search). He simply 
wished to move the second reading in 
order that it might appear on the 
Orders. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon J/onday next. 


TELEGRAPH ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Hibbert.) 
[BILL 121.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be re-committed in re- 
spect of Clause 2.”—( Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 
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Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
proposed that the Bill be re-committed 
in order to introduce two new clauses. 
The object of the clauses he wished to 
introduce was that the initials of the 
Metropolitan districts should not be 
counted as words, and that the names 
of streets, gardens, squares, parks, cres- 
cents, crosses, lanes, and so forth, and 
the names of islands, bays, harbours, 
levels, and so forth, should be counted 
as one word only. 


Amendment proposed, to add, at the 
end of the Question, the words “‘ and in 
respect of two new clauses.’’ — (Jr. 
Alderman W. Lawrence.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.”’ 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it was 
quite impossible for him to accept either 
of the alterations suggested by the hon. 
Gentleman. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill re-committed in respect of Clause 
2; considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee. ) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE proposed to 
omit from line 30 “1d. for each addi- 
tional two words, or parts of words,” 
for the purpose of inserting “4d. for 
each additional word.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In Clause 2, line 30, to leave out the words 
‘* 1d. for each additional two words, or parts of 
words,”’ and insert “$d. for each additional 
word.” —(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill reported, with an Amendment; as 
amended, considered. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE hoped the 
House would now read the Bill the 
third time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Hr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Mr. Atperwan W. LAWRENCE 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Postmaster. General (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) would consider whether names 
of streets should not in all cases be 
charged as one word only. He could 
not see why Piccadilly, which had 10 
letters in it, should be charged as one 
word, while Pall Mall, in which there 
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were only eight letters, should be 
charged as two words. The refusal to 
make the alterations he suggested would 
cause great irritation to many persons. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


EAST INDIA (ARMY PENSIONS DE- 
FICIENOY) BILL.—{Butx 255.] 
(Sir Henry Holland, Colonel Walrond.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Henry Holland.) 


Mr. ONSLOW said, this was a very 
important Bill, affecting, if he mistook 
not, the Revenue of India. It was only 
delivered that day, and as hon. Mem- 
bers had not had an opportunity of exa- 
mining it, perhaps the hon. Baronet 
would explain its provisions. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hotranp) said, a 
certain number of pensions, which fell 
due before the new arrangement with 
regard to pensions was made in 1884, 
had to be paid by this country. The 
pensions which had fallen due since 
that arrangement were annually paid 
by India. For the pensions which fell 
due before 1884, there was no more 
money coming from India; but there 
was about £1,600,000 in hand to meet 
them. When that sum was exhausted, 
the pensions would form a charge upon 
the Army Vote. That would raise the 
Army Vote very unfairly, and therefore 
it had been thought right to borrow 
from the Consolidated Fund a sum of 
money to lighten the Estimates. The 
charge would cease when the pensions 
came to an end. Annual accounts would 
be presented to Parliament. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Jlonday next. 


EAST INDIA (ARMY PENSIONS DEFICIENCY) 
[CREATION OF ANNUITY ]. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the creation of an Annuity of One hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds, chargeable on the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, 
towards discharging the liability of the Con- 


Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence 
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solidated Fund in respect of certain Indian 
Army Pensions. 
Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Three o'clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 3rd August, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Bits—First Reading— 
Registration Appeals (Ireland) * (226) ; Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance * (229); Telegraph 
Acts Amendment* (230); Parliamentary 
Elections (Returning Officers) * (231). 

Committee — Burgh Police and Health (Scot- 
land)* (190); Evidence by Commission * 
(212-228). 

Committee — Report — Pluralities * (213); Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue (No. 2)* (220); 
Lunacy Acts Amendment * (221). 

Committee — Report — Third Reading — Patent 
Law Amendment * (223), and passed. 

Report— River Thames (No. 2) (218). 

Third Reading—Public Health (Scotland) Pro- 
visional Order (No. 2) * (188) ; Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Money) * (209), and passed. 

Withdrawn—Scottish and Irish Peerages (10). 


SCOTTISH AND IRISH PEERAGES 
BILL.—(No. 10.) 
(The Lord Waveney.) 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Lorp WAVENEY, in asking the 
leave of the House to withdraw the Bill, 
said, that it had been introduced in 
order to provide a remedy for the ano- 
malies that arose from the present 
system of electing Representative Peers 
for Scotland and Ireland. He con- 
sidered it a great and positive evil that 
the two Kingdoms of Scotland and Ire- 
land should be represented by a close 
corporation in that House. The ques- 
tion of Peerages in their Lordships’ 
House had been considered on various 
occasions; but it had never been fairly 
considered in regard to the important 
point raised in the Bill: Under the 
existing arrangement, all the Peers 
elected generally belonged to one side 
in politics—that, namely, of the ma- 
jority, or the Conservative Party. Peers 
who belonged to the minority, or the 
Liberal Party, had no chance of being 
represented, or of getting into the House, 
except by being created Peers of the 
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United Kingdom, in which case they 
had to sink the old historic names by 
which they were known and dis- 
tinguished. That was an unsatisfac- 
tory state of matters, which was never 
intended, and which required to be re- 
medied. He recognized the impoasi- 
bility of getting the Bill through that 
Session, and therefore thought it more 
respectful to their Lordships to formally 
withdraw it, than to allow it to remain 
any longer on the Paper. He thought 
it would be well, however, if their Lord- 
ships were to bear in mind and see whe- 
ther a system could not be devised that 
would do away with the existing ano- 
malies in connection with the Peerages 
of Ireland and Scotland. The constitu- 
tion of the House of Lords was at pre- 
sent a subject of popular discussion ; and 
he thought that made it all the more 
desirable that their Lordships them- 
selves, and of their own accord, should 
apply themselves to the remedying of 
any defects that were found to exist, in- 
stead of waiting until pressure was 
brought to bear on them from without. 
Their Lordships would recollect a very 
remarkable gathering that recently took 
place in Hyde Park. He never saw a 
more good-natured assembly or a more 
representative body of men; but, under 
the influence of popular excitement, a 
good-humoured crowd of that descrip- 
tion might easily degenerate into an 
unruly mob. As he had said, the evil 
was a very serious one, and ought to be 
dealt with by their Lordships. He would 
give Notice that he would bring the Bill 
forward again next year. 

Lorpv HOUGHTON said, he thought 
their Lordships were indebted to his 
noble Friend (Lord Waveney) for call- 
ing attention to this important subject. 
He hoped his noble Friend would carry 
out his intimation, and that the Bill 
would be brought forward again at the 
first opportunity. 


Bill (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. - 


RIVER THAMES (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 218.) 
(The Lord Mount- Temple.) 
REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


Tux Eart or ABINGDON moved 
an Amendment in Clause 4, giving the 
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Conservators power to hear complaints’ 
as to unreasonable delay of boats in 
front of the property of riparian owners. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Lorp MOUNT-TEMPLE moved an 
Amendment, providing that the bye- 
laws of the Conservancy for the regu- 
lation of traffic on the Thames should 
not allow house-boats or other boats to 
remain for more than 48 hours at anchor 
in front of a residence. At present, a 
serious nuisance was caused to owners of 
houses on the banks of the Thames by 
boats being moored for weeks and 
and months in front of these residences. 
At regattas and on other occasions the 
public would be deprived of much of 
their present enjoyment if arbitrary 
power were bestowed on occupiers of 
houses to prevent any temporary loiter- 
ing at their banks. 


Amendment meved, in Clause 6, page 3, 
line 7, after (“‘ ground ”’) to insert (“‘ for 
more than forty-eight hours.””)—(7he 
Lord Mount-Temple.) 


Lorp BRAMWELL maintained that 
the owners of these boats had no right 
to loiter opposite to the residences of 
riparian owners at all, and on that 
ground he opposed the Amendment. It 
would be an intolerable nuisance for a 
boat—especially a house-boat, with, 
perhaps, many persons on board—to 
stop in front of a gentleman’s garden 
for 48 hours. They might us well give 
gipsies power to camp for that time on 
the high road in front of a dwelling- 
house. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS also op- 
posed the Amendment. He would point 
out to their Lordships that there might 
be a succession of boats each staying 48 
hours. 

Tue Eart or ABINGDON said, he 
supported the Amendment in the inte- 
rests of riparian owners, a committee of 
whom had come to the conclusion that 
they would rather have a summary 
jurisdiction power of removing boats 
after 48 hours than be left, as at pre- 
sent, with the alternative of a Common 
Law action, which, in all probability, 
would not be tried until months after 
the order for removal had ceased to be 
of any practical benefit. 

Lorpv MOUNT-TEMPLE explained 
that house-boats were used by artists, 
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lovers of nature who would have no en- | Commit‘ee—Secretary for Scotland (242]—nx.r 


loiter. As it was, these boats were often 
moored opposite a house for as long a 
period as three months. All the ripa- 
rians knew. very well that they had 
better have the boats remeved at the 
end of 48 hours. 

Lorp BRAMWELL said, he thought 
the owners of boats ought to be liable to 
a penalty if they stayed opposite a house 
at all. 

Tue Eart or ABINGDON believed 
that they had a right to loiter. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, they had 
not. 


On Question ? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 20; Not-Contents 14: 
Majority 6. 

Resolved in the affirmative. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


REGISTRATION APPEALS (IRELAND) 
BILL [ H.L. | 

A Bill to accelerate the hearing of appeals 
under the Acts relating to the registration of 
voters in Ireland in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-five—Was presented by ‘ihe 
Earl Beavcuamp; read 1*; to be printed ; to 
be read 2* To-morrow ; and Starding Order No. 
XXXV. to be considered in order to its being 
dispensed with. (No. 226.) 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Standing Orders Nos. 10., 22., 52., 57., 64., 
85., 114., 116., 134., and 179., considered and 
amended; and to be printed as amended. 
(No. 227.) 

House adjourned at Six o'clock, till 


To-morrow, a quarter past 
Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 3rd August, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirrer — Report — 
Admiralty (Expenditure and Liabilities) 
[No. 311}. 

Private But (by Order)—Considered as amended 
— Third Reading—Edinburgh Extersion and 
Sewerage,* and passed. 

Pustic Birts—Second Reading—Infants [147]- 

Report of Select Committee —Earldom of Mar 
Restitution * [256]. 


Lord Mount-Temple 


oyment if they were not permitted to, 





Committee — Report —Criminal Law Amendment 
[159-257]; Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion); Public Works Loans [254]; East 
India (Army Pensions Deficiency) * [225] ; 
Labourers (Ireland) (No. 2) [63]. 

Committee—Report—Third Reading—Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners (No. 2)* (253], and 
passed. 


Report — Elementary Education Provisional 
Order Confirmation (London) * [233]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—-0 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
KINGSTOWN PIER. 


Mr. MAURICE BROOKS asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether he is aware that, in certain 
conditions of the wind, considerable 
avoidable inconvenience is caused to 
the Irish travelling public, including 
numerous Members of Parliament, by 
the lack of protection and shelter from 
rain and storm when shipping and land- 
ing as passengers between Kingstown 
and Holyhead; whether he is aware 
that the contractors for the carriage of 
Her Majesty’s Mails between Holyhead 
and Kingstown have repeatedly applied 
for works to be carried out at the Car- 
lisle Pier, Kingstown, and the Royal 
Mail Packet Jetty, Holyhead, which 
they state to be necessary for the pro- 
tection of the Mail Packets, and for 
the shelter and convenient landing and 
shipping of Mails and passengers; and, 
whether he can state what steps he pro- 
poses to take to meet the wants com- 
plained of ? 

Tue SEORETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp): Sir, no 
complaints have been made, except by 
the Packet Company, of the lack of pro- 
tection to passengers at this harbour; 
and, so far as I am aware, there is no 
obligation upon the Government, either | 
by their contracts or otherwise, to pro- 
vide improved accommodation for pas- 
sengers there. As regards the second 
part of the Question, I answered a simi- 
lar one a week ago relating to Holy- 
head. In the case of Kingstown, the 
Packet Company, if they think there is 
any risk, should apply to the Board of 
Works in Dublin, in whom the harbour 
is vested, and who would, no doubt, as- 
certain whether the present state of 
things affords reasonable security to 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE CIRCUIT ARRANGE- 
MENTS. 


Ma. WARTON asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether his attention has 
been called to the following observa- 
tions of Mr. Justice Grove, made on 
Saturday the 25th July, during the trial 
of the case of the Triumph Steamship 
Company (Limited) v. the Dartmouth 
Harbour Commissioners, viz. :— 

‘*It was hardly possible to exaggerate the 
inconvenience of the present system. He had 
just learned that on Monday he had to sit in 
banco, on Tuesday he could go on with this 
case, which, however, would probably not 
finish on that day. On Wednesday he believed 
he should have to sit at the Old Bailey, and 
how long he would be detained there he had 
no idea. All he could therefore say was, that 
the further hearing must stand over until 
Tuesday ;”” 
and, whether he will consider the pro- 
priety of recommending such an in- 
crease in the number uf Judges as will 
permit of the continuance de die in 
diem of trials in the Queen’s Bench 
Division? The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman also asked Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following observations of Mr. 
Baron Huddleston, made on the 29th 
July at Chelmsford, viz. :— 


“He was sorry that the new system under 
which the Assizes were held proved so incon- 
venient, and that, owing to the amount of busi- 
ness he had to go through at Norwich and other 
towns, he had been obliged to alter the dates 
for holding the Assizes at Chelmsford, Hert- 
ford, and Lewes; and even now, if he could 
not obtain the assistance of a Commissioner to 
whom he had made application for help, he 
was afraid he must again alter his present 
arrangements, for the two remaining Judges 
were obliged to stay in London, one taking 
work at Chambers, and the other being engaged 
with criminal business at the Old Bailey. He 
also referred to the great expense that the 
special jurors, petty jurors, and witnesses were 
put to at having to remain in the town for so 
long a time, owing to one judge having to take 
both civil and criminal business ; ”’ 
aud, whether he will consider the pro- 
priety of recommending such an in- 
crease in the number of Judges as will 

ermit of the business at the Assizes 

eing conducted with a due regard to 
the convenience of suitors, jurors, and 
witnesses ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wexsster), in reply, said, that 
these Questions should have been ad- 
dressed to his right hon. Friend the 
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Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment; but, after communicating with 
the right hon. Gentleman, he (the At- 
torney General) might say that the ar- 
rangements for the business of the 
Circuits, and also for the sittings in 
London, lay with the Judges them- 
selves, who would now, as in the past, 
consider the interests of suitors and all 
concerned. The question of increasing 
the number of Judges, to which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who put 
the Question referred, was one involv- 
ing numerous and serious considera- 
tions, and could only be done by legis- 
lation. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—PLEURO-PNEUMONIA (IRE- 
LAND). 

Mr. CLARE READ asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he will state the number of 
cases of pleuro-pneumonia in cattle re- 
ported in the three Dublin Unions dur- 
ing the first six months of the present 
year; the number reported in the rest 
of Ireland; and also the number in 
Great Britain during that period; and, 
if the special means taken by Lord 
Spencer to eradicate the disease from 
Dublin have been attended with any 
success, and if the stringent inspection 
of cowhouses in that eity will be con- 
tinued ? 

Tut CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Witiram Harr Dyke): Sir, the num- 
ber of cases in the Unions of the county 
of Dublin was 877; in the rest of Ire- 
land 24; and in Great Britain 657. 
There is no intention of relaxing the 
special measures adopted by Lord Spen- 
cer to eradicate the disease from the 
Dublin district, as they could not be 
dispensed with without inconvenience 
and danger. It is believed that the 
result will be most satisfactory ; but it 
is hardly time yét to judge of the full 
effect. 


REGISTRY OF DEEDS (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1883. 

Mr. FINDLATER asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
he is aware that the operation of the 
Registry of Deeds (Ireland) Holidays 
Act of 1883 has been practically de- 
feated by the action of the Treasury in 
deducting from the ordinary leave of 
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the clerks a number of days equal to 
the number of holidays conferred by 
the Act; and, whether he will under- 
take that in future the clerks shall 
enjoy not only the holidays created by 
the Act of Parliament, but also the 
same amount of annual leave as they 
were entitled to prior to the passing of 
the said Act? 

Tae SECRETARY ‘to raz TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottann) : The hon. 
Member put a similar Question on March 
31, 1884, and the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney) then answered that 
the object of the Act referred to was to 
enable this office to be closed on the 
same days as other offices. The staff 
now get legally altogether 36 week days’ 
leave in the year, which, in the opinion 
of the Registrar, and also that of the 
Treasury, is quite sufficient, and as much 
as is allowed in analogous positions. 


ARMY—THE ROYAL IRISH 
FUSiLIERS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, The number of days the 
Adjutant of the Fusiliers was absent 
with and without leave from the termi- 
nation of the training of 1884 to the 
commencement of the training of 1885, 
and by whom were the Regimental duties 
performed during his absence ; and, if 
an immense saving to the Military ex- 
penditure of the Country could be 
effected by dispensing with the services 
of those Adjutants attached to Regi- 
ments where the head quarters are apart 
from the Regimental depots ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Ssurn): Sir, the officer referred 
to has had, since the training of 1884, 
his ordinary annual leave, and, in addi- 
tion, has been absent by permission of 
his commanding officer on certain occa- 
sions from Saturday to Monday. There 
is no record of any absence without 
leave. During the Adjutant’s absence 
the Quartermaster performed his duties. 
The Adjutants of detached Militia regi- 
ments act as recruiting officers, and for 
that and other reasons could not be dis- 
pensed with without serious inconve- 
nience. 


POST OFFICE CLERKS. 
Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether clerks who have been 
obliged to serve from ten to fifteen years 
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in provincial offices, and are transferred 
to the larger offices through the reduc- 
tion of the clerical staff of the office to 
which they were attached, or from any 
other cause, are placed at great dis- 
advantages in may respects in the offices 
to which they have been transferred, by 
being made to rank as junior to other 
clerks with several years less service, 
but who have been attached to those 
offices from the date of their appoint- 
ment ; will he state what steps he is pre- 
“ane to take to assure, as in other 
ranches of the Civil Service, to clerks 
or others who are transferred from one 
office to another at the instance of the 
Post Office Department, or at their own 
request, a due recognition of their ser- 
vice by granting to them all those rights 
to which by seniority they are entitled ; 
and, whether it is part of the system to 
subject members of the lower grades of 
the Service to loss of revenue on transfer 
from one office to another without grant- 
ing them compensation ? 
Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Jony Manners): As a general 
rule, I may say that clerks transferred 
from one office to another enter their 
new office below those who are already 
there; but, even so, a transfer is, asa 
rule, to their advantage, because in the 
larger offices there are prospects which 
the smaller ones do not afford. In no 
ease does an officer, by reason of his 
transfer, sustain loss of income. 


ALKALI, &. WORKS REGULATION 
ACTS—GAS WORKS. 

GeneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether the provisions of 
the Alkali Act can be extended to gas- 
works, so that the preventible nuisances 
arising from gas manufacture may be 
stopped ; and, whether his attention has 
been directed to the gasworks at Tun- 
bridge Wells, in which the annual pro- 
duction of 600 tons of foul lime and oxide 
of iron has been abolished ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tazr BOARD 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour): When the manu- 
facture of sulphate of ammonia is carried 
on in connection with gas works, that 
process is under inspection under the 
Alkali, &c. Works Regulation Act. 
As regards gas works generally, of which 
there are about 2,000, the nuisance 
which occasionally occurs is one that can 
be dealt with by the local Inspector of 
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Nuisances, and it is not at present con- 
sidered necessary to extend to them the 
provisions of the Act referred to. We 
are aware that at the gas works at Tun- 
bridge Wells the process which is known 
as the ‘‘ Cooper Lime Process” has been 
adopted, this process, like certain others, 
being intended to assist in the purifica- 
tion of gas. 


ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE. 


Mr. BERESFORD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he would 
have any objection to lay upon the Table 
of the House the names of the Medical 
Officers of the Army who have returned 
from Foreign service within the last 
three years, with the dates of their pro- 
ceeding on Foreign service again ; and, 
to state the length of Home service of 
each Medical Officer ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Swrrn): I am not prepared to 
lay on the Table the Return asked for. 
It is obviously impossible to convey to 
the House, in the form of a Return, all 
the circumstances attending an officer’s 
service abroad, or of the emergency that 
may in certain cases necessitate the cur- 
tailment of his service at home. I may 
add that, as Secretary of State for War, 
I hold myself responsible generally that 
the roster and system of relief are fairly 
worked. 


POST OFFICE—INSURANCE OF 
PARCELS. 


Sm ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to undertake the 
insurance of parcels and packages when 
in transit through the Post Office, even 
if these packages include articles of com- 
mercial importance, such as bonds, secu- 
rities, and diamonds ; and, if so, on what 
conditions, and on payment of what 
premiums, these insurances will be 
effected; and, whether the same ad 
valorem Stamp Duty, as is paid in re- 
spect of insurances of such packages at 
the present time when forwarded to the 
Continent, Channel Islands, or Ireland, 
will be paid by the Postmaster General 
to Her Majesty’s Treasury ? 

Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Joun Manners): In answer to 
my right hon. Friend I have to state 
that, although the principle of the in- 
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surance of parcels has been settled, the 
details are still under consideration. 
Some articles will probably be excepted 
from the proposed arrangement, the 
general conditions of which will be that 
the Postmaster General, who is now 
legally exempt from liability for loss or 
damage, will accept such liability with- 
out specific payment up to 20s. a parcel, 
for the payment of 1d. up to £5, and 
for 2d. up to £10 a parcel. It is not 
proposed to pay an ad valorem Stamp 
Duty to the Treasury; but all fees col- 
lected for insurance will be paid in as 
revenue to the Exchequer, and come 
under Treasury control in the usual 
way. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — THE 
COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH (FINES 
AND PENALTIES OFFICE)—MR. 
O’BRIEN, M.P. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the duty of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police to make returns to 
the registrar of the Irish Court of 
Queen’s Bench respecting all warrants 
lodged in their hands by the Court; 
whether it is also the duty of the re- 
gistrar to make half-yearly returns to 
the Fines and Penalties Office of all fines 
imposed by the Court; whether the 
Fines and Penalties Office is subject to 
the Chief Secretary ; and, whether any 
such return has been made, either by 
the police or the registrar, in respect of 
a warrant of the Court dated July Ist 
1884, ordering the levy of a fine of 
£500 on the goods of Mr. O’Brien, M.P., 
or, failing such goods, his arrest and 
imprisonment for twelve months; and, 
if not, whether he will inquire into the 
reason of the default, and take the ne- 
cessary steps to insure obedience to the 
law in the matter of the said warrant ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir Wr- 
1AM Hart Dyxe): I believe the prac- 
tice is substantially as described in the 
Question. I have already stated that I 
know nothing of the history of this 
particular case, and I am advised that I 
am under no obligation, after a lapse of 
14 months, to take action in regard to it. 
How far the enforcement of such a 
penalty would ordinarily devolve on the 
Executive is a point on which I have 
not particularly informed myself; but 
if the hon. Member wishes for informa- 
tion I would suggest that he should ad- 
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dress himself to some Member of the | 
late Government, who were in Office at | 
the time, and who, no doubt, were ad- 
vised as to the legality of their posi- 
tion. 

Mr. M‘COAN: Arising out of the an- 
swer to this Question, and two previous | 
— on the same subject, I desire to 
ask for your ruling, Mr. Speaker, upon 
a point of Order, if it be not even of 
Privilege. I desire to know whether it 
is not the right of Members of this 
House to put Questions to Ministers ; 
and whether, in replying to such Ques- 
tions, it is consistent with his responsi- 
bility, or respectful to the House, for 
the Minister so interrogated either to 
refuse to answer, unless he be precluded 
from doing so in the public interest, 
or to give vague and evasive replies, 
containing none of the information asked 
for, although it is within his knowledge 
or readily in his power to obtain ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No question of 
Order can arise in connection with the 
point put by the hon. Member. Of 
course, the hon. Member is entitled to 
put a Question to a Minister of the 
Crown ; but it is entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the Minister to give it any 
answer which he thinks right. It is for 
him to judge what answer should be 
given to any Question. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON DEPRESSION 
OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY—NAMES 
OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he can now state the names of the Com- 
missioners in the Royal Commission on 
Trade Depression; and, whether the 
Memorandum, to which he referred on 
Thursday, will be communicated to the 
House before the end of the Session ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he was afraid, for 
reasons he gave the other day, that he 
was not in a position to communicate to 
the House the names of the Royal Com- 
missioners. The Memorandum to which 
he previously referred would have to be 
laid before the Royal Commission be- 
fore it could be communicated to the 
House. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman not remember that 
he promised the Memorandum should 
be laid before Parliament? Does he 
mean the next Parliament ? | 


Sir William Hari Dyke 
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Tar CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I said it should be laid before 
Parliament. It isimpossible that a Me- 
morandum addressed to the Royal Com- 
missioners should be made public before 
the Royal Commissioners themselves 
have received it. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether he has reconsidered 
his decision with reference to the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission for 
inquiring into the causes of the decline 
of the industries of Ireland ? 

TurCHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: I must abide by the answer 
which I have already given in regard to 
this matter. It is a matter which is en- 
tirely separate from the subject of the 
Royal Commission that is to be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the depression of 
trade. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked, whether 
any steps had been taken to secure a 
proper representation on the Commis- 
sion of the main industries of the coun- 
try both as to employers and employed ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, Sir, such steps have been 
taken and are being taken. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND)—IRISH NA- 

TIONAL TEACHERS—ASSISTANT 

TEACHERS. 

Mr. KENNY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, in the event 
of his Government being in office next 
Session, he will consider the necessity 
of removing, with as little delay as pos- 
sible, the anomaly in the system of pay- 
ment of Irish National Teachers, by 
which assistant teachers are deprived of 
a considerable part of the salaries to 
which their classes entitle them, and of 
maintaining a system under which no 
assistant in an ordinary National School 
can receive more than a third-clasg 
salary though he may have actually 


attained to the grade of first-class ? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that no doubt 
this Question referred to a matter of im- 
portance. It was, however, a matter of 
detail in the arrangements of the Board 
of National Education in Ireland, with 
which it was not his province to inter- 
fere. If, however, any proposal on the 
subject was brought under his notice 
by the Board, he should be glad to con- 
sider it. 
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ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT, 
1882—CASE OF MR. TEMPLEMAN, 
AGENT TO MR. S. C. ARMSTRONG. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, If it is true that, in November 
1882, Mr. C. C. Templeman, agent to 
Mr. 8. C. Armstrong, of 39, Brighton 
Square, Rathgar, Dublin, did make a 
joint application and a joint affidavit 
with John Cullen for the discharge of 
certain arrears of rent under the Arrears 
Act, due by Cullen out of a farm held 
by him in the townland of Toughery, 
county Leitrim ; is it true that the Com- 
missioners sent to Cullen a statement 
that an order had been made for the dis- 
charge of said arrears; is it true that 
when Mr. Templeman found he was not 
getting the full amount of arrears, he 
wrote to the Arrears Court stating that 
no arrears were due by,Cullen, and that 
he joined in the application and affidavit 
by mistake; what was the purport of 
that letter, and did the Court defer 
making the order; if the landlord took 
instant action against Cullen for the re- 
covery of the rent, and did the landlord 
swear he joined in the application by 
mistake, and on same occasion, when re- 
ceipts were produced differing from the 
rent book, swore the difference was 
caused by a mistake of his in filing the 
receipts; is it true that, after he ob- 
tained a decree, he threatened to put it 
into the sheriff’s hands for execution till 
Cullen was induced to siga a bill on the 
Ulster Bank for the full amount; is it 
true that when the Arrears Court in- 
vestigated the case, they found the 
arrears were due, and made an order 
for the payment of a certain sum in lieu 
of said arrears; is it true that money is 
still lying in the Court in the landlord’s 
name, and that he or his agent will not 
draw it; and, if the above is true, will 
the Government allow the money to 
Cullen, and what action will the Govern- 
ment take with Templeman ? 

Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Jonn Manners): I know nothing 
of this Question, and must refer the 
hon. Member to my hon. and learned 
so the Attorney General for Ire- 
and. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he 
thought he could answer the Question. 
A joint affidavit was made, and at first 
an order was made to discharge the 
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arrears. Afterwards it was discovered 
that the joint application had been made 
under a misunderstanding, and this order 
was rescinded. He knew nothing of the 
other matters referred to in the Ques- 
tion. It seemed to him that there was 
no reason for taking any action against 
Mr. Templeman. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—WATER.- 
FORD FREE FORCE. 


Mr. P. J. POWER asked the Chief 
Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, What is the number of police 
county Waterford is entitled to as a Free 
Force ; how many of that Force are at 
present stationed in the county; what is 
the number of extra police at present 
quartered in the county; what is the 
cost of the same for the current half- 
year ; on what grounds is it thought ne- 
cessary to employ these extra police; 
have the local magistrates been con- 
sulted; and, is it a fact that the num- 
ber of cases returned for trial to quarter 
sessions and assizes for the last half-year 
has been small ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wiiu1am Harr Dyke), in reply, said, 
the Free Force of Waterford wus 219, 
of which number 213 were at present 
stationed in the county. The number 
of extra men was 64, and the cost for 
the last half-year for which the account 
was made up—namely, to 3lst March 
last—was £1,097. The number of cases 
returned for trial at the last Sessions and 
Assizes was small; but it was still con- 
sidered necessary to give protection to 
several persons in the county. The sub- 
ject was brought before the Grand Jury 
at the last Assizes, and they were satis- 
fied that the extra Force was still re- 
quired. He should add that the extra 
Force in that county had been reduced 
by 40 men since December, 1883. 

Mr. P. J. POWER asked whether the 
Grand Jury paid anything of the money 
required; and, also, why the Govern- 
ment could not rely upon the ordinary 
number of constables, as was done in 
England ? 

[No reply. | 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
—REVISION SESSIONS—KILMAC- 
THOMAS UNION. 

Mr. P. J. POWER asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, Whether, owing to the difficulty 
people from the Kilmacthomas Union 
find in attending revision sessions held 
in Waterford or Dungarvan, it is in- 
tended to hold revision sessions at Kil- 
macthomas, in compliance with the 
wishes of the people of that union ? 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wituram Hart Dyke): Yes, Sir; Kil- 
macthomas has been established as a 
place for holding a Revision Court. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
SUPPLEMENTAL LISTS, 
ARMAGH CO. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that one of the per- 
sons entrusted with the printing of the 
Supplemental Lists for the county of 
Armagh is Secretary of the Grand Orange 
Lodge of the county of Armagh; is the 
paper, of which he is one of the pro- 
prietors, and in which the lists for North 
Armagh and Richhill polling district in 
Mid-Armagh were printed, the local 
Orange organ; is the manager of that 

aper an Urangeman and Conservative 
Registration Agent, who acted in that 
capacity at the last Revision Court held 
in Armagh; is it true that the Supple- 
mental Lists for the polling place of 
Loughgall were at least four days before 
20th July exhibited publicly on the 
counter of the shop in which they were 
printed ; did a notice pgs in the same 

aper last Saturday that claims would 

e filled at that office for Loyalists and 
Conservatives; were the Supplemental 
Lists for the Charlemont and other poll- 
ing districts in Mid-Armagh exhibited 
by Conservative agents and others in 
these districts at least two days prior to 
the 20th of July; is it a fact that there 
are no ordinary printers to the Grand 
Jury, and that the work is done by con- 
tract, the lowest tender being accepted ; 
was a notice issued by the Secretary to 
the Grand Jury inviting tenders for so 
much of the Supplemental Lists as the 
Grand Jury had control of ; were tenders 
received or a contract entered into pub- 
licly ; was it illegal for the Secretary to 
the Grand Jury and the Clerk of the 
Crown and Peace to enter into a pri- 
vate arrangement for disposing of the 
work ; if so, will a prosecution be insti- 
tuted; and, will there be any further 
inquiry into the irregularities above 
referred to before the printing of the 


Mr. P. J. Power 
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Claimants’ Lists is entrusted to the same 
printers ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Witiram Hart Dyke): I cannot under- 
take to inquire whether persons are 
Orangemen or not; but if the hon. 
Member will name the person he refers 
to in the first part of his Question I 
may be able to answer as to known mat- 
ters of fact. Some of the lists for North 
Armagh were printed in the office of 
The Ulster Gazette, which is a Conserva- 
tive paper. The Clerk of the Crown and 
Peace informs me that the lists for 
Loughgall and other districts were 
issued on the |7th ultimo, and were 
largely circulated ; but he has no means 
of knowing where they were exhibited 
after they left his office. The printing 
for the Grand Jury is done by contract 
after application approved at Present- 
ment Sessions. I have already explained 
that no such application could be made 
beforehand in this case, but that the 
account for the printing must come be- 
fore a future Sessions, when the Jus- 
tices and cesspayers will have full 
power to allow, disallow, or modify the 
accounts. The Olerk of the Crown and 
Peace was bound to have the work exe- 
cuted. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he did not inform 
him that they were not Orangemen? 
He would now ask him whether one of 
these printers was not Grand Secretary 
to the Orange Lodge of the county ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY: I am 
not supposed to make that inquiry. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: I will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman on what authority he 
undertook to say that the printers were 
not Orangemen ? 


[No reply. | 


COMMISSIONERS OF CUSTOMS— 
A REPORT. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the importance 
of the Twenty-eighth Report of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, and 
especially to the valuable historical re- 
trospect and tables of accounts therein 
contained, he will be good enough to 
obtain, from the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms, a generally similar restrospective 
history and set of tables, in order that 
full details of buth these great branches 
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of revenue may, as nearly as possible, 
be simultaneously laid before the pub- 


lic? 

Tae SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp): I have 
been in communication with the Com- 
missioners of Oustoms with regard to 
my hon. Friend’s suggestion, and I hope 
it may be found possible to prepare some 
kind of Report on the lines of the recent 
Inland Revenue Report. But it will, 
of course, take some considerable time 
to prepare. 


SLIGO HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS — 
CHARGES FOR MOORING— LOAN FOR 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, 
having regard to the increase of the 
dues on merchandise agreed to and put 
in force by the Sligo Harbour Commis- 
sioners, in compliance with the desire 
of the Treasury, and the new bye-law 
adopted by the Board enabling them 
to increase the charge on vessels using 
the new moorings from 1}d. to 3d. per 
ton, by which changes it is estimated the 
revenue of the port will be increased 
by £600 per annum, the Treasury will 
grant, on the security thus improved, 
the further loan applied for by the Com- 
missioners in their memorial of the 25th 
ult., and so enable them to continue 
without intermission, and complete, in 
the course of a year, the improvement 
of the harbour, which will otherwise 
have to be suspended for a time, and 
then proceeded with only as acecumu- 
lation of revenue may allow ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hortann): Sir, the 
application for a further loan in this case 
came as a surprise upon the Govern- 
ment, having only been introduced by 
the Harbour Commissioners at the last 
stage of the correspondence. The Har- 
bour Commissioners have not furnished 
the Board of Works with the usual 
statement as to the security they have to 
offer ; but an opportunity will be afforded 
them to rectify this omission. On their 
present information, the Treasury are 
advised that the security is not sufficient 
to warrant a further loan to the desired 
amount. The repayment of the instal- 
ments upon the principal they have 
postponed for five years, and that con- 
cession should give the Board an imme- 
diate surplus of funds, 
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RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT, 
1880—LOANS—OU. DONEGAL. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, at the Extraordinary 
Presentment Sessions held in Letter- 
kenny, under ‘‘ The Relief of Distress 
Act, 1880,” the inspecting officer of the 
Board of Works cautioned the court as 
to the extent to which they might ap- 
prove of public relief works for the 
parish of Raymunterdoney, inasmuch 
as a loan of £800 had been approved of 
to Mr. Wybrant Olpherts for the pur- 
pose of giving employment to the dis- 
tressed people under the one per cent 
land improvement loan, and whether 
the sessions did not therefore limit the 
public works approved of in that locality; 
whether it is a fact that such a loan of 
£800 was only issued to the extent of 
£320, so that the contemplated employ- 
ment was not given, although it was on 
the faith of the inspecting officer’s state- 
ment that it was to be given that the 
public works were curtailed ; whether it 
is a fact that even the £320 issued was 
not expended in giving the promised 
employment, and that no such drainage 
works, subsoiling, stone wall building, 
or fencing was carried out in the manner 
approved of, but that only a small por- 
tion of the sum issued was so expended, 
and very little of the employment pro- 
mised to the poor given; whether it is 
true that the Land Improvement In- 
spector for the district, Mr. Edmund 
Murphy, was or is now the agent to 
the adjoining Ards estate, upon which 
the other loan specified in Parliamentary 
Return 263 was approved, and whe- 
ther his son, an inexperienced young 
man with no special qualifications as a 
surveyor, was or is sub-agent upon the 
said Ards estate, and was also, or is, a 
Land Improvement inspector under the 
Board of Works ; whether they are both 
magistrates of the same Petty Sessions 
district as Mr. Olpherts ; whether either 
or both, father or son, have certified the 
approval or expenditure of all or any of 
the loans specified in said Return ; and, 
if so, for what expenditure; whether 
Mr. Wybrant Olpherts had paid up to 
the date Return 263 was called for the 
amount then due upon the said one per 
cent loan ; whether he will have an in- 
dependent survey made, and an inquiry 
upon oath instituted as to the expendi- 
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ture under these loans: and, can he 
state what became of the difference be- 
tween the sums issued and the sums 
expended ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tar TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp) (who re- 
plied) said: I will do my best to answer 
the numerous points raised in this Ques- 
tion, so far as they are known to the 
Department which I represent. I have 
no information as to the action of the 
Extraordinary Presentment Sessions, or 
as to the statements made to them. 
Only £320 was issued to Mr. Olpherts 
out of the sanctioned loan of £800, the 
reason being that the timeallowed under 
the Act for execution of the works ex- 
pired before a further instalment was 
applied for. Out ofthis smaller amount 
£285 was formally certified to have been 
expended, and the Board of Works are 
satisfied that the whole of the balance 
and more was expended on drainage 
and other works employing labour. 
But, as doubts have been thrown upon 
the correctness of this view, an officer of 
the Board will visit the place at an 
early date, and will form an independent 
judgment upon the facts. Mr. E. Murphy 
and Mr. J. F. Murphy were temporary 
Inspectors under the Relief of Distress 
Acts, but I believe are no longer in the 
service of the Board of Works. The 
former certified to the expenditure under 
the loans to Lord Leitrim and Mr. 
Olpherts ; but I have no information as 
to other occupations of either gentleman. 
Mr. Olpherts has paid the rent-charge 
on account of his loan to the last gale 
day. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Will the calculated 
date of the visit of the Board of Works 
representative be made known, so that 
the ratepayers may be able to be repre- 
sented on the occasion of the inquiry. 

Tue SECRETARY vo tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, Sir; Notice shall be 
given. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—SUNDAY 
MAIL TO ACHILL ISLAND. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, What reply has been given to 
the Memorial praying for a Sunday 
mail to Achill Island ; and, whether, as 
the convenience asked for would serve a 
district extending over thirty miles, and 
convenience a population of 20,000 
people, the facilities demanded can be 
granted ? 


Mr. O' Brien 
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Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Joun Manners): The Memorial 
for a Sunday post to Achill Island was 
refused on the ground that the week- 
day service was only maintained at a 
cost considerably greater than the corre- 
spondence, according to the usual rule, 
would warrant, and that there was no 
surplus revenue available to cover the 
cost of a Sunday service. I regret that, 
the circumstances remaining unaltered, 
Iam not prepared to depart from the 
conclusion arrived at. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—SORTERS IN 
IRISH MAIL TRAINS. 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Post- 
master General, Whether the sorters 
employed in the Irish Mail trains are in 
receipt of eight pence per hour pro- 
mised by the late Postmaster General ; 
whether it is a fact that he promised 
that this allowance would be made with- 
out any deductions for Sundays; and, 
whether this promise is being observed 
at the present time ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 

(Lord Joun Manners): The hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question, if I understand it aright, 
refers to Sunday duty in the travelling 
post offices in Ireland. The travelling 
sorters in Ireland, excepting those be- 
tween Dublin and Cork, are paid, under 
certain limits, for all work done on Sun- 
day at the rate of 8d. for every hour in 
excess of eight hours in a month of four 
Sundays. The sorters between Dublin 
and Cork are excluded from this ar- 
rangement, because their rates of re- 
muneration are already exceptionally 
high. 
Mr. O’BRIEN asked, whether the 
promise made by the late Postmaster 
General (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had been 
carried out ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL said, 
he knew nothing of that. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he would remind 
the noble Lord that this was a portion 
of the Question on the Paper. 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL: I 
will inquire into that particular point. 


ARMY—ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WOOLWICH—MEAL HOURS OF 
CADETS. 

Sm HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether he 
will kindly inquire whether any steps 
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have been taken to alter the times for 
meals of the gentlemen cadets of the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
especially in regard to the interval of 
six hours and twenty minutes between 
breakfast and luncheon, from 7.55 a.m. 
to 2.15 p.m. ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Surrn): In reply to this Ques- 
tion I will make a quotation from the 
Report of the Board of Visitors, which I 
have this day presented to the House— 

**The Board were much gratified to notice 
that they (the cadets) did not display to any 
extent the pale and jaded appearance they 
showed last year. On the contrary, they 
looked smart, and presented generally a bright 
and healthy look. The improvement may, to 
some extent, have been caused by the entire 
change which has taken place in their dietary. 
A complete alteration has been made in this 
respect; and in place of breakfast at 7 a.m., 
early lunch at 11.30, and dinner at 2.15, a cold 
meat luncheon at 1.15, and a very good late 
dinner at 7.15, are provided for the cadets, the 
breakfast hour being now at 7.30 a.m.” 


EGYPT (THE SOUDAN)—THE SUAKIN- 
BERBER RAILWAY. 


Str HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have yet con- 
sidered the question of completing the 
Suakin-Berber Railway, and the com- 
munication by steamers between Berber 
and Khartoum, with a view to opening 
out the commerce of and conferring the 
blessings of civilization upon Central 
Africa ; and, whether they will be pre- 
pared at proper times and seasons to 
proceed with and carry out that policy? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Sairn): There is no immediate 
intention of proceeding with the railway 
towards Berber ; indeed, I may remind 
the hon. Member that a considerable 
part of both plant and material have 
been brought back to this country at 
great expense. The remainder of the 
Question has reference to a subject of 
far greater magnitude than could be 
dealt with in any ordinary answer to a 
Question. 

Mr. T. P, O’°CONNOR: I wish to 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
will advise the Auditor General to 
charge the Members of the late Admi- 
nistration with the expenses of this 
foolish fiasco ? 


[No reply. } 
VOL. CCC. [ramp serizs. } 
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EGYPT—THE MILITARY EXPEDITION 
—THE TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 

Mr. JAMES STUART asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing extract from a Letter, dated 8th July, 
received from a young officer stationed 
at Suakin, and published in the news- 
papers :— 

“ Behold the average temperature of the last 
fortnight in a mess hut, with double roof and 
sides: maximum, 110°39° Fahr.; minimum, 
91-46° Fahr. We have a death every day 
nearly from sunstroke, heat, apoplexy, or 
typhoid. Iam very well but for a feeling of 
general limpness, which we all experience. 
Heaven prevent us from an autumn campaign. 
The last straw—one ice ship disabled, the other 
ordered off—no more ice from to-morrow. 
Sick percentage — European, 20 per cent. ; 
Indian, 16 per cent. The place is not fit for a 
dog to live in; ” 
whether there is any truth in the prin- 
cipal statements contained in this ex- 
tract; and, whether the Government 
are now prepared to consider the ad- 
visability of withdrawing from Suakin 
without further delay the remainder 
of the British troops still stationed 
there ? 

Mr. R. PRESTON BRUCE (for 
Mr. Franots Buxton) also asked, What 
number of British Troops, Egyptian 
Troops, or Indian Troops, still remain at 
Suakin ; whether it is intended by the 
Government that they shall remain there 
permanently, or when they will be with- 
drawn; what is the state of health of 
the garrison now at Suakin; and, what 
policy Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tends to pursue with regard to that 
place ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Smirn): The recorded tempe- 
rature at Graham’s Point, Suakin, from 
the 4th to the 10th of July inclusive, 
averaged 97°8 degrees at 9 a.m. and 
102°4 degrees at 3 p.m. As regards 
sickness among European troops, the 
percentage for the week ending July 3 
was 12°4, and for the following week 
16°7, which included invalids sent home. 
During the same weeks the deaths were 
12—namely, six from enteric fever and 
six from sunstroke. There were no 
Returns received here as to the Indian 
troops. I have received a telegram 
showing how matters stood on the 23rd 
of July. The British strength was 930, 
of whom 133 were sick, showing 14:3 
per cent; health indifferent; prevailing 
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diseases, fever and nervous exhaustion 
from heat; enteric fever much less; 
weather cooler during last few days, 
health consequently improved, but varies 
with temperature. ative troops— 
Strength, 2,405; siek, 161, giving 67 
er cent; health fair. Steps are now 
eing taken for the immediate relief of 
the European troops, and no more will 
be retained at Suakin than are indis- 
pensable for the defence of the place. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN asked as 
to the steps being taken to relieve the 
Bengal troops, who were suffering great 
hardships ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE, in 
reply, said, steps were being taken to re- 
lieve the Indian troops in the month of 
October. The Sikh Regiment would cer- 
tainly be relieved then; but he could 
not then say whether the Ist Battalion 
of the Shropshire Regiment would leave 
Suakin altogether, or whether part of 
it would be sent to Cyprus, and then 
go back to Suakin. 


TREATY OF BERLIN, ARTICLE LXI.— 
REFORMS IN ARMENIA. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment has taken, or intend to take, any 
steps to induce the Porte to carry out 
the reforms in Armenia which were 
made obligatory upon it by Article 61 
of the Treaty of Berlin ; and, whether, 
since the conclusion of that Treaty, the 
Powers have, as stipulated, received 
any communication from the Porte re- 
specting the application of those re- 
forms ; and, if not, whether any instruc- 
tion on the subject will be given to the 
Right honourable Member for Ports- 
mouth on the occasion of his intended 
mission to Constantinople and Cairo ? 

Mr. BRYCE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken, or propose shortly to take, any 
steps to recall the attention of the Otto- 
man Porte to the engagements it con- 
tracted by the sixty-first article of the 
Treaty of Berlin, to introduce various 
reforms into the condition of Armenia, 
and to press upon it the importance of 
fulfilling those engagements ; and, when 
further Papers relating to Armenia and 
Asiatic Turkey, in continuation of Tur- 
key, No. 6, 1881, will be presented to 
the House ? 


Mr. W. I. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bovrxe): In reply to 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan), I have to say 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
not had time to examine the position of 
this question sufficiently to enable them 
to take any action in the matter at pre- 
sent. Correspondence has taken place 
between the British Government and 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople as regards the latter part of 
the Question of the hon. Member. . The 
matter is one which will not be lost 
sight of by Her Majesty’s Government ; 
but it is not in the interests of the Public 
Service tostate now whethertherighthon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) will receive instructions 
upon the subject or not. In answer to the 
Question of the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce), I have to 
say that Her Majesty’s Government have 
had no favourable opportunity since their 
accession to Office of bringing the ques- 
tion before the Porte; and it must be 
borne in mind that there are other 
Articles in the Treaty of Berlin, besides 
the 61st, securing benefits to Turkey 
which have remained in abeyance. With 
respect to further Papers, Her Majesty’s 
Government have not had an opportu- 
nity of examining the Correspondence 
with sufficient care to enable them to 
state whether or not they will be pre- 
sented at present. 


WAYS AND MEANS—INLAND REVENUE 
—GROCERS’ LICENCES (IRELAND). 
Coronet, NOLAN asked Mr. Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer, If his attention 

has been drawn to the fact that in Ire- 
land a large number of those who deal 
in spirits and beer deal also in groceries 

and soft goods, and that often but a 

fraction of the space of the shop is used 

for the sale of liquor; if, in such cases, 
the licensed victuallers, instead of being 
rated for Licence Duty in proportion 
only to that part of the premises de- 
voted to the sale of liquor, Duty is 
often assessed as if the whole shop were 
devoted to the sale of liquor; and, if he 
would give directions that the licences 
should, in mixed shops, be proportioned 
to the value of that part only which is 
used for the sale of liquor ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 

QUER, in reply, said, he believed that, 

as a fact, it was not uncommon for 
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’ shops in Ireland to be used in 
the manner described in the Question of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman; but 
he thought it was very doubtful whether 
it was desirable to do anything that 
would tend to increase that practice. He 
might state it was the rule, not only 
in Ireland, but throughout the United 
Kingdom, that the Licence Duty was 
fixed with reference to the annual value 
of the whole of the premises, and there 
would be a practical difficulty in adopt- 
ing the change suggested in the Question. 


POST OFFICE—MAILS TO THE 
WESTERN ISLANDS. 

Lorpv COLIN CAMPBELL asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether any, and, 
if any, what arrangement has been made 
to accelerate the Mails to the Western 
Islands ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENEKAL 
(Lord Jonn Manners), in reply, said, 
that the subject was now under the 
consideration of the Treasury. 


GENERAL GORDON—DESIGN FOR A 
STATUE. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
there is to be a public competition for 
the design of the contemplated statue to 
the late General Gordon, or a restricted 
competition amongst a carefully selected 
list of sculptors; or, on the other hand, 
whether the work is to be given by the 
Government to some one sculptor on its 
own responsibility ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet): The question of the best 
way of obtaining designs is still under 
consideration, and if the hon. Mem- 
ber will favour me with his views on 
the subject, I shall be very glad to 
confer with him. Whatever plan is 
ultimately adopted must, of course, be 
so entirely on the responsibility of the 
Government. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
undertake that no definitive steps should 
be taken for the erection of the statue 
until the next Parliament had met ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER: I 
certainly will not give any such pledge. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
ACT—CO. ANTRIM. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Whether the Irish Government are 
aware that in North Antrim, and in 
other parts of Ireland, claimants and 
other persons interested in the register- 
ing of Parliamentary voters find it im- 
possible to obtain from clerks of the peace 
and clerks of unions the information and 
facilities directed by the Irish Registration 
Act of the present Session to be afforded ; 
and, whether, considering the urgent 
pressure of time, the Irish Government 
will immediately direct the attention of 
the officials concerned to the duties cast 
upon them by the Statute with regard 
to supplying forms, and to the inspec- 
tion and sale of lists, and will warn 
them of the penalties of fine and dis- 
missal attending violation or neglect of 
duty? The hon. Member said, further, 
that he wished to put a further Question 
on the subject, which was one which 
concerned not only Antrim, but all 
other parts of Ireland. The Notices 
which should have been supplied on 
the 22nd of last month had not yet been 
produced; and he wished to ask, firstly, 
whether penalties of fine and dismissal 
would not be imposed upon the default- 
ing officials; and, secondly, whether 
the claims of the voters would not 
thereby be invalidated? He would ask 
also, whether, under the circumstances 
which he had mentioned, the period for 
inspection would not be extended beyond 
the statutory period ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
WruaM Harr Dyke): In answer to 
the hon. Member, so far as I know, 
no complaints on this subject have 
reached the Government, and I believe 
the officials are fully aware of the 
duties incumbent upon them under the 
Statute. The latter part of the Question 
of the hon. Member clearly has refer- 
ence to matters of fact, and no such 
facts have yet been brought before 


me. 

Mr. SEXTON: As this is a matter 
of extreme importance, I must put a 
Question to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land. Has he any communication to 
make as to why the lists were not pub- 
lished on the 22nd of last month; and, 
will the Irish Government take any 
steps to hold the officials responsible for 
that fault? I will also ask whether the 
specified time for establishing a claim 
will not be extended until the 4th of 
August— to-morrow ? 
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Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes), in reply, 
said, that he would be prepared to reply 


to-morrow. 


EGYPT (THE SOUDAN)—BATTLE OF 
ABU KLEA. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
any Despatch was received from Sir 
Herbert Stewart, after the Battle of 
Abu Klea, giving an account of the be- 
haviour of the Troops under his com- 
mand ; and, if such Despatch was sent 
and received, whether he will lay it 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Surrn): The hon. and gallant 
Baronet will find the despatch in the 
Egyptian Papers, No. 9, at page 4. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—MR. F. 
FALKINER, Q.C., RECORDER OF 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the attention of the Irish Go- 
vernment, or of the Irish Judiciary, has 
been drawn to the fact that Mr. Frede- 
rick Falkiner, Q.C., Recorder of Dublin, 
in sentencing a grocers’ assistant, said — 

“He believed there was an idea existing 
among grocers’ assistants that they could keep 
to themselves their employers’ money ;”’ 
and, whether the Irish Government, or 
the Lord Chancellor, will make any re- 
presentation to the Recorder of Dublin 
on the impropriety of such remark ? 

THE & EF SECRETARY (Sir 
Witt Harr Dyxe): I do not know 
whether this quotation is correct or 
not. The Recorder is a Judge of in- 
dependent position, and the Executive 
Government and the Lord Chancellor 
have no power or right to question 
or impugn the language in which a 
Judge conveys his decisions. 


ARMY—LINE BATTALIONS ON FOREIGN 
SERVICE—THE ROYAL IRISH AND 
THE EAST SURREY. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
has observed the very long periods for 
which certain line battalions have been 
kept on foreign service, especially the 
Ist battalion Royal Irish and the 2nd 
battalion East Surrey, each of which 
regiments has now two battalions abroad ; 
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and, if he will direct that arrangements 
be made for their early relief? 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Surrn): The two battalions re- 
ferred to will be among the first to come 
home whenever the garrison of Egypt 
can be reduced. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—RELEASE OF BRIGGS, 
A CONVICT. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is true that Briggs was tried at 
Leicester Assizes last November, con- 
victed of starving his wife to death, and 
sentenced to twenty years’ penal servi- 
tude; whether the medical evidence 
given at the trial was found on further 
inquiry to be erroneous and misleading ; 
and, whether Her Majesty was advised 
to pardon the unfortunate man, as in- 
nocent ? 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeton Cross), in reply, said, that 
he believed Briggs had not been par- 
doned, but was released on licence. 


EGYPT (INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION) 
—USE OF THE KOURBASH AND 
FORCED LABOUR. 


Mr. VILLIERS STUART asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he is aware that, in 
the more remote provinces of Egypt, the 
arbitrary and capricious use of the kour- 
bash still continues; that no progress 
has yet been made in reforming the 
system of forced labour; that the pea- 
santry are still compelled under the lash 
to excavate canals with their fingers; 
that neither tools nor food nor shelter 
are provided for them ; that no steps 
have been taken to deal with the evils 
of village usury, or to emancipate the 
peasantry from its baneful consequences; 
that these and other reforms necessary 
for the development and prosperity of 
the Country have remained in abeyance 
owing to the bankrupt condition of the 

ptian Treasury ; and, whether, now 
that the financial difficulties have been 
surmounted, Her Majesty’s Government 
are prepared to press forward all 
urgently needed reforms, and to win 
— the good-will of the Egyptian 
e 

Taz UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 

(Mr. Bovugxe), after thanking the hon, 














Member for sending him communications 
containing information on the subject, 
and also reminding him of some answers 
which were given by the late Govern- 
ment with regard to this subject, said, 
he could find no record at all in the 
Foreign Office which corroborated in 
any way the statements in the Question 
of the hon. Member. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON LOSS OF LIFE 
AT SEA—THE EVIDENCE. 


Mr. ATKINSON asked the Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, If he will lay 
upon the Table Copy of any Communi- 
cations which may have been received 
at the Board of Trade, from Shipping 
or other Associations, protesting against 
the proposed issue of evidence given on 
behalf of the Board of Trade before the 
Royal Commission on Loss of Life at 
Sea, until the evidence on the other side 
of the question be also fully taken ? 

Taz SECRETARY ro tue BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worms): In answer 
to the Question of the hon. Member, I 
have to say that communications have 
been received from the General Ship- 
owners’ Society and the Hull Incorpo- 
rated Chamber of Commerce and Ship- 
ping, protesting— 

** Against the publication of the ad interim 
Report of Evidence taken before the Royal 
Commission on Shipping, on the ground of its 
ex parte character, the Board of Trade case 
having been presented and but a small portion 
of the Shipowners’ reply having been as yet 
heard.” 

The Central Executive of Shipowners of 
the United Kingdom have forwarded to 
the Board of Trade copies of two letters 
which they have addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Royal Commission on the 
subject. Without expressing an opinion 
as to the expediency of such partial 
egg 1 would point out to the 

on. Member that the matter rests 
entirely with the Commission, and that 
the Board of Trade have no power 
whatever to prevent or postpone the 
publication of the Report, or of any 
portion of it. I have no objection to lay 
on the Table copies of the two letters 
referred to in the first part of my 
answer. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND)—THE MODEI 
SCHOOL, KILKENNY. 

Mr. MARUM asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Whether the Infant Department of the 
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Model School of the district of Kil- 
kenny has not been amalgamated with 
the Female Department; whether the 
Model School Farm of the same district 
has not been surrendered, and agricul- 
tural training and teaching has not 
ceased; and, why the Model School 
appears upon the face of the Estimates 
for Public Education this year in its 
normal aspect ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Witu1m Harr Dyxe): In answer to 
the hon. Member, I have to say that the 
Kilkenny Model School only appears on 
the face of the Estimate for the.amount 
required for the boys’ school, and the 
amalgamated girls’ and infants’ school ; 
no charge, therefore, appears in the Esti- 
mate for the model school farm which 
has ceased to exist. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
—LISTS OF VOTERS—DERRY. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the case that a high hoard- 
ing has been erected around the dispen- 
sary house in William Street, Derry, in 
such a manner as to obstruct the public 
view of the lists there exhibited of 
persons returned as entitled to be 
registered under the Representation of 
the People Act; and, whether measures 
will be taken to have the obstruction 
removed or the lists better displayed ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wituram Harr Dyxe): I have made 
inquiriesand cannot find that there is any 
foundation for this statement. On the 
contrary, I am assured that there is not, 
and has not been, any such obstruction 
as that indicated. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—COLLEGE 
OF ABERYSTWITH. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
it is true, as stated in a local paper, that 
the Government have made up their 
minds to give an additional grant to the 
College of Aberystwith; and, whether 
they have made provision for giving the 
inoreased grant in the present year ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Mr. E. 
SranHoPe), in reply, said, that the sub- 
ject referred to in the Question was 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and he was not yet in a position 
to announce the decision at which they 
had arrived. 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I de- 
sire to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether he can inform the House 
what Business will be taken to-morrow? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I think the principal Business 
to-morrow, if we finish the Committee 
on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
this evening, as I hope we may, and take 
a stage of the Secretary for Scotland 
Bill, would be the Irish Land Purchase 
Bill, and the Federal Council of Aus- 
tralasia Bill. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON asked when 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill would 
be taken on Report ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I should hope on Wednesday. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked whether 
the Government intended to take any 
other Business on Wednesday ? 

Tue CHANCELLORor tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Wednesday is now a Govern- 
ment day. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE NEW 
COMMISSIONERS. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN asked, If 
the Government intended to give the 
names of the two new Commissioners to 
be appointed ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he could not give 
any undertaking on the subject yet. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE JEFFREYS’ CASE— 
MR. EDLIN (ASSISTANT 
JUDGE). 

Mr. CALLAN said, that, seeing the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Home 
Secretary (Sir William Harcourt) in his 
place, he wished to put a Question to 
him with reference to his statement on 
Friday night, that he knew nothing of 
the prosecution of the Jeffreys’ case, 
that it was not conducted by the police, 
but by the local authorities. He (Mr. 
Callan) wished to ask, Whether it was 
not the fact that the local authorities— 
namely, the Chelsea Vestry—took no 
part in that prosecution any more than 
the Home Office? He also asked, 


Whether a representative from the 
Home Office did not attend on the 
third occasion at the Police Court ; whe- 
ther he did not make a report to his 
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superiors; and, if so, what was its 
nature; why did the late Home Secre- 
tary not direct the Public Prosecutor to 
intervene in that scandalous and abo- 
minabie case; whether the right hon. 
Gentleman still adhered to his statement 
that Inspector Minahan was dismissed 
for insubordination; and whether he 
had seen the letter in The Pall Mall 
Gazette, in which Inspector Minahan 
stated that he was dismissed for de- 
scribing Mrs. Jeffreys’s house as a 
‘* brothel for the nobility ? ” 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, it was impossible to carry all 
these Questions in one’s head; but he 
should answer, as far as he could. He 
answered the points very fully the other 
night when they were raised in the de- 
bate. He did not state that the prose- 
cution in the Jeffreys’ case had been 
conducted by the Local Authorities. On 
the contrary, he specifically stated that 
it was conducted by a Society with which 
Mr. B. Scott, the City Chamberlain, was 
connected, being one of its leading mem- 
bers, and that they were responsible for 
the conduct of the prosecution, which 
the hon. Member deseribed as disgrace- 
fully conducted. 

Mr. CALLAN, interposing, denied 
that he had so described the prosecu- 
tion. He had asked why the Public 
Prosecutor bad not intervened in such a 
scandalous and abominable case? He 
cast no reflection on the prosecution. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he saw no reason to interfere. The pro- 
secution was conducted by persons who 
had a right to do so, and he saw no 
reason to interfere. An attack had been 
made on the police in this matter by 
Mr. Minahan, who stated generally that 
they were in connivance with the owners 
of these houses. He should read to the 
flouse a paragraph from the Report of 
the Chelsea Vestry at exactly the same 
period of 1883-4. It was headed, ‘‘The 
disorderly houses at Chelsea,” and was 
as follows :— 

‘The committee are unable to estimate too 
highly the services which the police have con- 
tinued to render them in their investigations. 
The ready attention, the discriminate action, 
the painstaking observation, and the thorough 
reports with which the committee have been 
favoured by the Commissioners and the local 
officers have enabled them to continue the ad- 
ministration of a wholesome, and, indeed, valu- 
able check to a nefarious trade, which, but a 
few years since, endangered the moral tone and 
reputation of the parih.” 
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He thought the House would receive 
that as against the statement of Mr. 
Minahan. It was not accurate to say 
that Mr. Minahan was dismissed. He 
was = ww for insubordination, and 
his rank was reduced and upon that he 
resigned. The insubordination did not 
consist in the charge with reference to 
the Jeffreys’ case; it was only one of 
15 instances in which he charged his 
superior officers with misconduct. All 
these charges were examined into and 
were found to be baseless. His resigna- 
tion was one and a-half years before the 
Jeffreys’ case arose ; and it was entirely 
untrue that that case was the main or 
rominent part in Minahan’s charges. 

e brought many charges against the 

lice, and the only part which the 

ome Office had in the matter was to 
inquire into the foundation for the 
charges brought aginst persons of all 
ranks in the police by Minahan. It was 
his duty to see that they were inquired 
into, and he did so; and it was because 
the Home Office had reason to believe 
that these charges would be made against 
the police on the evidence, that it was 
represented at the hearing. The charges 
against the police made by Minahan had 
been carefully investigated. Objection 
had been taken to the fact that the Com- 
missioners of Police undertook that in- 
vestigation ; but if they were not the 
roper persons, who were? If he (Sir 
William Harcourt) had considered that 
the Commissioners were unfit to conduct 
such an inquiry, it would have been 
his duty to remove them. The conclu- 
sions to which they arrived were that 
the charges made by Minahan against 
his superiors were unfounded. In that 
conclusion he agreed, and it had, there- 
fore, been his duty to support in this 
House the Commissioners of Police in 
action which was necessary for the dis- 
cipline of the Force. 

Mr. CALLAN gave Notice on the 
Appropriation Bill to call attention to 
the conduct of the late Home Secretary 
with reference to the Jeffreys’ case and 
other cases. 


POST OF FICE—SIXPENNY TELEGRAMS. 
In reply to Mr. Alderman Lawrence, 
Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL 

(Lord Joun Manners) said, it was hoped 

that the Act reducing the price of tele- 

grams would come into operation on the 
1st of October. 
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HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
BILL. 

Mr. COURTNEY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, in 
view of the strong opposition on the 
Royal Commission itself to the proposal 
as to the prison sites, the Government 
will persevere with the clauses on that 
subject ? 

Tur OHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that was a Ques- 
tion for his right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary, who had charge of the Bill. 
He tee however, remind the hon. 
Gentleman that the Bill was the Bill of 
the Royal Commission rather than of 
the Government. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he would then 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, with regard to the clauses 
of the Bill relating to the sale of prison 
sites, Whether he is* aware that that 
particular recommendation of the Royal 
Commission was dissented from by a 
strong section, headed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen); and, whether, in that case, 
the Government will continue to perse- 
vere with those clauses, which will inevi- 
tably lead to prolonged discussion ? 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he wished 
to draw the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to the fact that the Sil was 
now blocked by a very active Member 
of the Royal Commission. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross): When the hon. 
Member who has just spoken rose I 
thought he was about to ask a Question 
with reference to Clause 13 of the Bill, 
in which I know he takes a great inte- 
rest. I have to say that that clause will 
be considerably modified. As to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney), it seems to me 
that the clauses relating to the prison 
sites, although they appear hard to some 
people, are really one of the greatest 
benefits that could be conferred upon 
the people of London, and I, individu- 
ally, should be very sorry to see them 
struck out. 


EGYPT—THE INTERNATIONAL GUAR- 
ANTEED LOAN — THE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked, with 
reference to the statement that the nego- 
tiations with regard to the Egyptian 
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Loan were suspended when the change 
of Government took place, When the 
Correspondence would be distributed ? 

Taz UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Bourke), 
in reply, said, the intervention of Satur- 
day — a short day with printers — 
Sunday, and the Bank Holiday, might 
cause delay; but he hoped the Papers 
would be in the hands of Members by 
Wednesday morning. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he was to understand 
from a previous answer that Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government did not see 
their way to press forward the reforms 
in Egypt, which they were led to ex- 
pect would follow when the finances of 
Egypt were restored to a proper condi- 
tion ? 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
(Mr. Bourke) said, he did not say any- 
thing about that. He was asked about 
the kourbash, and other Questions of 
that kind, and he did not mean to lead 
the House to understand that the re- 
forms which the lateGovernment thought 
necessary would not be pressed on the 
Egyptian Government by Her Majesty’s 
present Government. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE— CONSOLIDATED FUND 
(APPROPRIATION) BILL. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, it was 
not quite clear from a previous answer 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
he had definitely fixed Wednesday for 
the Report of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill. 

TarCHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that he could not 
make a definite promise. He could 
only say he hoped it might be taken on 
Wednesday. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked whether 
the third reading of the Appropriation 
Bill would be put down for Thursday ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked whe- 
ther, seeing the important Business be- 
fore the House, the final stage of the 
Bill could not be postponed for a few 
days ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: I hope it will not be necessary 
to do that. I remember the promise I 
gave the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), and I shall be careful 
not to take the third reading until the 


Mr. Arthur Arnold 


{COMMONS} 
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Egyptian Papers are circulated. If cir- 
culated to-morrow, as I hope, we may 
ask the House to take it to-morrow. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, they had 
been circulated that morning. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tre EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had not been aware of 
that fact. He could not say whether the 
Bill would be taken to-morrow or Wed- 
nesday; but, at any rate, it would be 
taken at a convenient hour. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — POLICE ENFRANCHISEMENT 
BILL. 

Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he would give facilities for proceed- 
ing with this Bill? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid I cannot see my 
way to give a favourable answer at pre- 
sent; but 1 am aware that the Bill is 
favourably regarded by hon. Members in 
all quarters of the House. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—LABOURERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Mr. GRAY: I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether, in view of the late- 
ness of the Session and the importance 
of the subject, he will take the La- 
bourers (Ireland) Bill to-night, even at 
this late hour ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: I think the time will be fully 
occupied by the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill. I would like to be able to 
take the Labourers (Ireland) Bill, as I 
think it an important matter. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
Government when they intend to pro- 
ceed with the Labourers (Ireland) Bill. 
It has been on the Paper of the House 
since the beginning of the Session. Also 
with regard to the Lords’ Amendments 
to the Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) 
Bill—the Amendment containing the 
proxy vote, and allowing the ez officio 
members to retain half the seats at the 
Boards—I wish to ask the hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland, 
what action does the Government in- 
tend to take? If those Amendments are 
agreed to, the Bill may as well be dropped. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) asked for 
Notice of the Question. 
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Mr. SEXTON : In the meantime, can 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer say anything about 
the Labourers Bill ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid I cannot say more 
than I have already said. 

Mr. T. P. O'.OONNOR: In conse- 
quence of the great anxiety that exists 
in all parts of Ireland and amongst the 
Irish Members with regard to the Bill, 
I would like to put one Question more to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, first 
premising, if I may be allowed to do so, 
that there was no action of the new Go- 
vernment which gave so much satisfac- 
tion in Ireland as their announcement 
of their intention to take up the Bill. 
The Question I wish to ask is, Whether, 
as Irish Members of all Parties for the 
most part remain here till the hour at 
which the House rises, there would be 
any practical inconvenience in taking the 
Bill at any hour, as there will always be 
Representatives here of all sections of the 
Irish people ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I cannot answer that Question 
without previous communication with 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland on the subject. I may, 
however, say that I have no intention of 
dropping the Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to give Notice 
that I shall resist further progress with 
the Appropriation Bill until the La- 
bourers (Ireland) Bill has passed through 
the House. 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND 
BILL. 


Str LYON PLAYFAIR said, that in 
view of the assurance formerly given, 
that they would receive proper time for 
the discussion of the Secretary for Scot- 
land Bill, he would ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer after what hour he 
would not take that Bill that night? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid that is a Question 
I can hardly answer. 





EAST INDIA (REVENUE ACCOUNTS). 


Ordered, That the several Accounts and Papers 
which have been presented to the House in this 
Session of Parliament, relating to the Revenues 
of India, be referred to the consideration of a 
Committee of the whole House.” 


{Avavusr 3, 1885} 
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Resolved, That this House will, upon 
Thursday, resolve itself into the said 
Committee. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
extn 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Lords.]—[ Brut 159.] 

(Secretary Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress 31st July. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


New Clause :— 

(Power of Search.) 

“ Tf it appears to any justice of the peace, on 
information made before him on oath by any 
parent, relative, or guardian of any woman or 
girl, that there is reasonable cause to suspect 
that such woman or girl is unlawfully detained 
for immoral purposes by any person in any place 
within the jurisdiction of such justice, such jus- 
tice may issue a warrant authorising any person 
named therein to search for, and, when found, 
to take to and detain in a place of safety such 
woman or until she can be brought before 
a justice of the peace; and the justice of the 
peace. before whom such woman or girl is 
brought, may cause her to be delivered up to 
her parents or guardians, or otherwise dealt with 
as circumstances may require. 

“ The justice of the peace issuing such warrant 
may, by the same or any other warrant, cause 
any person accused of so unlawfully detaining 
such woman or girl to be apprehended and 
brought before a justice, and proceedings to be 
taken for punishing such person according to 
law. 

“ A woman or girl shall be deemed to be un- 
lawfully detained for immoral purposes if she 
is so detained for the purpose of being unlaw- 
fully and carnally known by any man, whother 
any particular man or generally, and— 

(a.) Either is under the age of sixteen 
years ; or 
(b.) If of or over the age of sixteen, and 
under the age of eighteen years, is so de- 
tained against her will, or against the 
will of her father or mother or of any 
other person having the lawful care or 
charge of her; or 
(c.) If or above the age of eighteen years 
she is so detained against her will : 
Any person authorised by warrant under this 
section to search for any woman or girl so de- 
tained as aforesaid may enter (if need be by 
force) any house, building, or other place speci- 
fied in such warrant, and may remove such 
woman or girl therefrom,”—(Sir R. Assheten 
Cross,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
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AssHeTon Cross) said, that after the 
clause was read a second time, of course, 
Amendments might be moved upon it. 
This was the clause which was under 
discussion the other day when it was 
objected to take it at so late an hour of 
the night. 

Mr. Sexszant SIMON said, he was 
quite prepared to support the clause as 
far as it went. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be added to the Bill.” 


Mr. JAMES STUART moved, as an 
Amendment, to insert, after the word 
“girl,” the following words :— 

“ Or any other person who, in the opinion of 
the justice, is bond fide acting in the interest of 
any woman or girl.’’ 

The hon. Member said, he had given 
Notice of that Amendment the day after 
the clause of the Home Secretary was 
put upon the Paper, and it had re- 
mained upon the Notice Paper imme- 
diately after the clause of the right hon. 
Gentleman until to-day. He saw that 
it had now disappeared from the Notice 
Paper, and he presumed that that was 
in consequence of the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman having been intro- 
duced as a new clause. He had antici- 
pated, however, that his Amendment 
would have been printed on the Notice 
Paper among the other Amendments, 
re he did not know why that had not 
been the case. At any rate, he proposed. 
now to move the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice. The effect of the 
Amendment would be to increase the 
wer under the section, or, rather, to 
increase the number of persons who 
could make use of it. At present, a 
search warrant could be obtained upon 
application by a parent or guardian, 
rovided that the clause became law ; 
But it could not be obtained by any other 
He was glad that the Home 
ecretary had introduced the clause in 
this form, because he thought that it 
was a considerable improvement upon 
the clause as it stood originally in the 
Bill; and he would make an urgent ap- 
peal to the right hon. Gentleman to 
insert in the clause the words which he 
By and which appeared to have 
pped out of the clause, seeing that 
they existed in it when the Bill was 
introduced by the late Government. 
He proposed their re-insertion on this 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 


{COMMONS} 





ground—that the clause, in many im- 
portant cases, would be practically in- 
operative unless some such words were 
introduced. He regarded this clause 
as one of the most important in the 
whole Bill, and it was, therefore, ne- 
cessary to trace its history. As the Bill 
was introduced into the House of Lords, 
a Search Clause was inserted ; but that 
Search Clause, in his opinion, was abso- 
lutely bad. It gave power of search to 
the police, and to the police only, and 
it only gave them an indefinite power 
of search. The clause, as it now stood, 
was a much better clause. A search 
warrant was given on the application of 
an interested party, and it was given 
for a specific object, and, therefore, it 
did not possess the objections which the 
original clause did. Why was it that 
he wanted to add these words? For 
this purpose, principally—that the poor 
children whom they had to get out of 
these houses, where they might be con- 
fined for immoral purposes, had, in 
many cases, neither parent nor guar- 
dian. They were poor children who, 
as a rule, never possessed a guardian ; 
and, whether they had parents or guar- 
dians or not, they had generally been 
removed from the locality where the 
parents or guardians lived to a dis- 
tant locality. He would ask the Com- 
mittee to imagine the ease of a child 
whose parent or guardian was either 
out of London—it might be in Brad- 
ford, or Dublin, or Edinburgh—or in 
some distant part of London. That 
child was known to be in an immoral 
house, detained for immoral purposes. 
The parent or guardian, being far away, 
might have telegraphed to a clergyman 
or some other person who knew the 
child in order that he might take pro- 
per steps for rescuing it; but in that 
case the law would be perfectly in- 
operative, because the whole essence of 
the matter was time. It must be re- 
membered that it would be fatal if they 
were required to wait for any length of 
time. Then, again, take another in- 
stance. Those who were well qualified 
to speak upon the subject knew that 
the parents not unfrequently sold their 
children, and, therefore, they would not 
be anxious to take them out of the 
miserable position in which they were 
placed. He thought that, in such cir- 
cumstances, when a child was deserted 





by its father and mother, the State 
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should be at liberty to step in, and that 
the whole nation should be regarded as 
the guardian of the poor child, in order 
to prevent her from undergoing the 
horrible fate which awaited her. He 
was glad to see an Amendment upon 
the Paper in the name of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Here- 
ford (M. R. T. Reid), by which his hon. 
and learned Friend proposed to provide 
that a girl under 21 might be made a 
ward in Chancery, even although no 
property belonged to her or had been 
settled upon her. It would be highly 
advantageous if such a clause could be 
utilized for the purpose of getting a 
child out of the custody of those who 
detained her for immoral purposes. It 
was stated that the Amendment which 
he proposed would open the door for 
the action of Societies. He was pre- 
pared to welcome the action of Societies 
in the matter, and he wished to open 
the door to them. His objection to the 
Bill was the difficulty of putting it in 
operation ; and he believed that the ac- 
tion of societies in respeet of the Bill 
would, in that respect, be most valu- 
able. He had no wish to see the action 
of societies generally in connection with 
the Criminal Law ; but he submitted to 
the Committee that, in regard to the 
particular state of circumstances with 
which the clause dealt, the action of 
societies might fairly and properly be 
allowed, and the aid of societies was one 
of the advantages which he hoped would 
accrue from the adoption of the clause. 
He believed that there were many ex- 
cellent societies which would carry out 
such work as this; and if they only 
succeeded in getting these little children 
out of these houses, they would strike an 
important blow against the abomination 
they were desirous of putting down, and 
which led to the seduction and ruin 
and prostitution of little children. It 
was upon such grounds that he was 
anxious to see some of the benevolent 
societies which existed in this country 
acting in the matter, and it was most 
important to introduce words into the 
clause which would enable them to act. 
He had no doubt that there were bene- 
volent societies and benevolent indi- 
viduals, who were very well known to 
the general public, who, if telegraphed 
to under pressing and terrible cireum- 
stances, would at once take upon them- 
selves the duties of parent and guardian; 


{Avausr 3, 1885} 
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and what he desired was to give them 
the right of acting in that manner. He, 
therefore, begged to move the addition 
of the words he had read, and he ap- 
pealed to the Government to agree to 
their insertion, knowing, as he did, 
that the Home Secretary and the Go- 
vernment were really anxious to make 
the Bill operative, and believing that 
they had introduced this clause with 
that bond fide object ; and having had a 
long acquaintance with the subject, he 
was perfectly sure that the clause would 
be practically inoperative in really 
serious cases, where little children were 
confined against their will, unless these 
words were added. It was to make the 
clause operative that he begged to move 
their insertion. 


Amendment proposed, 

In new Clause, in line 2, after the word 
‘ girl,” to insert the words “ or any other per- 
son who, in the opinion of the justice, is Bond 
Jide acting in the interest of any woman or 
girl.’’—(Mr. James Stuart.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tar SECRETARY or STATE (Sir R. 
AssneTon Cross) said, he thought there 
was very great force in the remarks which 
the hon. Member had just made. It 
must, unfortunately, be admitted that 
in many cases the parents of a child 
were its worst guardians. He should 
have no objection to the insertion of the 
words proposed by the hon. Member, if 
they could be guarded in such a way as 
not to give a roving commission to any- 
one who desired a search warrant. He 
was quite willing to extend the clause 
to others who were not the parent and 
guardian ; and the wording of the clause 
ought to give a bond fide guarantee 
against any person interfering who had 
no right to interfere. That object would 
be accomplished by requiring him to 
prove to the Justice that he had a bond 
fide interest in the girl. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) had included these 
words in the original Bill, and, as they 
stood in the Amendment, he thought 
they would provide that the person 
applying for the warrant must satisfy 
the magistrate of his bond fide interest 
in the girl whom he alleged to be de- 
tained ; and with that security he (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) was prepared to 
accept the Amendment. 
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Mr. HOPWOOD wished to give a 
word of warning to the Committee in 
regard to this clause. It was the first 
departure, as far as he was aware, from 
the law by which the liberty of a girl 
up to 16 years of age was placed in the 
hands of somebody other than her 
arent or guardian. There was nothing 
in the Bill which, if this clause and the 
Amendment were adopted, would pre- 
vent persons who were not the parents 
or guardians from obtaining absolute 
power over the personal liberty of a child 
up to the age of 16. He wished to point 
out to the Committee that this was a 
very remarkable and exceptional power. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary was of opinion that it would 
be guarded by the words ‘having a 
bond fide interest in the girl,” whatever 
those words might mean. He (Mr. Hop- 
wood) thought, on the contrary, that it 
might lead to monstrous mischief. What 
was to be done after the search warrant 
had been executed? Was the person 
who asserted that he had a bond fide in- 
terest to have possession of the child? 
There were no means of giving that power 
except to the extent of removing the 
child to some industrial institution. Did 
the Home Secretary intend to follow the 
Amendment up by a further Amend- 
ment which would meet that difficulty ? 
He knew very well what the answer 
would be—that it was a matter with 
which the Government could not deal ; 
and the consequence would be that, in 
the case of children over 12 years of 
age, there was a possibility of their re- 
turning to the same places unless there 
happened to be someone who could 
exercise the power and control of a 
arent over them. In the case of in- 
justrial schools, there was power even to 
take a child away from its mother, and 
it was repeatedly done upon no other 
plea than that the mother was a prosti- 
tute. Upon that ground the child was 
taken away from her and sent to a 
school, where she could never see it. 
The mother and child were separated 
by force, no doubt with the best inten- 
tions on the part of benevolent people ; 
but there were no persons who could be 
as cruel as benevolent people. Very 
often the existence of a child was the 
only tie between Heaven and earth 
which these unfortunate women pos- 
sessed. In many instances there was 
a beloved and tender child, treated with 
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the utmost care, kept in total ignorance 
of the mother’s life, and yet down came 
some benevolent lady, who had never 
felt the springs of maternity within her, 
who took possession of the child, and, 
obtaining an order from the magistrates, 
ruthlessly carried her away without the 
slightest regard for the maternal feel- 
ings of the mother. He asked the Com- 
mittee to judge what sufferings might 
be produced in a heedless manner by 
acts that were set on foot at the dictates 
of benevolent persons, and by these 
fussy voluntary Organizations which 
imagined they could govern the world 
better than Providence did. He ad- 
mitted that much might be done by 
voluntary effort, but not in the shape 
of legislation. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped that the 
Committee would consent to this Amend- 
ment, and pointed out that the Factory 
Acts recognized that a girl below 18 
years of age could not protect herself. 
How could his hon. and learned Friend, 
or anybody else, suppose that these 
poor creatures under 16 could have the 
slightest power of protecting them- 
selves? It was not a question of put- 
ting stringent clauses in an Act of Par- 
liament, but a question of protecting 
those who might be exposed to the 
greatest misery and the greatest out- 
rage which could possibly be brought 
upon them. They knew very well what 
the facts were. Children were inveigled 
into these houses, it might be even with 
their own consent; but he maintained 
that they were unable to give consent, 
and he was sorry to say that in many 
cases children were entirely neglected 
by their parents, or the parents them- 
selves became accessories to their being 
placed in this wretched condition. The 
question, however, was whether the 
State was to assist in exposing young 
children to this criminality. If ever 
there was a case for the interference of 
the Legislature it was a case of this 
kind, and unless they gave full powers 
of search by means of which they might 
rescue the poor creatures who were de- 
tained in these immoral houses they 
would do very little good. Surely it 
was a very fair thing that there should 
be a somewhat quick and speedy means 
of getting a child out of such danger. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he took 
no exception to anything that had fallen 
from the right hon. Member for Brad- 
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ford (Mr. Forster) in regard to the 
clause; but his objection to it had re- 
ference to the mode in which it was 
drawn, and the enormous width of the 
eases it embraced. He would give an 
illustration of a case which would come 
within this section. If a wife were to 
fly away from her husband, and take 
refuge from him in a friend’s house, 
and the place where she was staying 
eame to the knowledge of the husband, 
he would have nothing to do but to go 
before a magistrate and swear that she 
was kept there against her consent, and 
the very object of the woman’s flying 
away, in crder to seek refuge in a place 
of safety until she could receive the full 
protection of the law, would be frustrated. 
It might be said that he knew that the 
husband would have to swear an afli- 
davit, and that if he made any false 
statement he would be guilty of per- 
jury. But how was he to be indicted, 
and how could perjury be assigned 
against him? This clause was one of 
the serious consequences of hasty legis- 
lation. The Committee were now about 
to adopt a clause which he ventured to 
say would do quite as much harm as 





good. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he hoped 
the Committee would consent to the 
clause as it had been proposed by the 
Home Secretary, and also that they 
would accept the Amendment. He 
would take a case in point. The Home 
Secretary had very justly stated that in 
some instances the parent might be the 
worst guardian a child could have, and 
that he was often a consenting party to 
the offence. He would take the case of 
domestic service where a mistress in- 
veigled young maid servants into her 
house, and appeared to take great in- 
terest in them, when her only object 
was to make use of them for immoral 
purposes. Surely in such a case any 
person who was acquainted with a girl 
under such circumstances should be able 
to take steps for going before a magis- 
trate to express his or her belief that the 
girl was detained for immoral purposes ? 

e hoped that the suggestion of his 
hon. and learned Friend opposite (Mr. 
Staveley Hill) that a husband might 
make some affidavit affecting a wife who 
had taken refuge in a friend’s house, 
which had really no bearing on the 
matter at all, would not prevent the 
Committee from taking the necessary 
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steps for protecting these children. He 
believed that this was the only way of 
making the clause effectual, and that 
unless they gave power to some other 
person besides the guardian or parent 
to step in, the clause, in numerous in- 
stances, would remain practically in- 
operative. 

Mr. WARTON said, that whatever 
his opinion might be with regard to the 
clause he was not going to stake it 
against that of the main body of the 
Committee; but he appealed to the 
Home Secretary and the Attorney Ge- 
neral whether the words proposed by 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Stuart) would carry out the object aimed 
at? The words were— 

“Or any other person who, in the opinion ef 
the justice, is bond fide acting in the interest of 
any woman or girl.” 

In his opinion, the words ought to be 
‘*such woman or girl.” 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he rose 
to a point of Order. He wished to point 
out that the words he proposed to insert 
were accurately drafted, and the words 
‘‘such woman or girl” occurred after- 
wards. 

Mr. WARTON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was quite mistaken ; the clause would 
read in this way— 

‘« If it appears to any justice of the peace, on 
information made before him on oath by any 
parent, relative, or guardian of any woman or 
girl, or any other person who, in the opinion of 
the justice, is bond fide acting in the interest of 
any woman or girl, that there is reasonable 
cause to suspect that such woman or girl is 
unlawfully detained for immoral purposes,’’ &c. 
He maintained that the first words 
‘any woman or girl” should be ‘‘ such 
woman or girl.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wessrer) said, it might be 
some comfort to his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) to tell him that they were now 
only discussing the spirit of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Stuart). After they had d 
upon the insertion of these words, it 
would be quite open to amend the clause 
by substituting the word “such” for 
“an ed 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he thought 
the difficulty might be met by omitting 
the wo 

“‘On oath by any parent, relative, or guar- 
dian of any woman or girl,” 
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The clause would then read— 


“Tf it appears to any justice of the peace, on 
information made ‘ore him, that there is 
reasonable cause to suspect that any woman or 
girl is unlawfully detained for immoral pur- 


poses,” &c. 

Mr. WARTON said, he did not think 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would meet the difficulty he had 
pointed out. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp WesstTer) said, he could not 
accept the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, because his contention was 
that the governing words of the clause 
should be that the application was made 
by the parent or guardian or by some 
persons acting bond fide in the interest 
of the girl. 

Mr. RAIKES said, the clause, in line 
2, referred to ‘‘ any woman or girl,” and 
if they added the words— 

* Referring to any person who, in the opinion 
of the magistrate, was interested in such woman 
or girl,” 
it would be left just as wide as it was 
now by the words which appeared in the 
clause. The words to which it was pro- 

sed to attach the Amendment of the 
a Member for Hackney (Mr. Stuart) 
were general, and would cover the case 
of ‘‘ any woman or girl;” and if they 
added the words ‘‘ referring to any such 
woman or girl,” the word ‘such” 
would be of no use as qualifying the 
clause in this particular. He wished to 
point out that circumstance to the hon. 
and learned Attorney General. He did 
not know whether it occurred to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman ; but it appeared 
to him that the word “such” would 
not carry out the intention with which 
it was suggested, and that the word 
* such” would, in this respect, have no 
value or meaning whatever. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought the best way of meeting the 
objection would be to put in words to 
say ‘‘any woman or girl in respect of 
whom the information was granted.” 
He trusted that as the Committee 
seemed inclined to accept the Amend- 
ment, it would be accepted without fur- 
ther debate, and the verbiage of the 
clause could be easily altered when they 
came to discuss the clause as a whole. 

Mr. M‘COAN wished to call attention 
to a defect in the clause. Even if it 
was amended as proposed, it would give 
to the parent or guardian or anyone 


Mr. Mundella 
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possessing a bond fide interest in the girl 
the right of laying an information before 
a magistrate to search for any woman or 
girl who was suspected to be detained 
for unlawful purposes, and when found 
there would be authority to detain her 
in a place of safety until she could be 
brought before a Justice of the Peace, 
who might order her to be delivered 
to her parents or guardians, or other- 
wise dealt with ‘‘as the circumstances 
might require ;’’ but once out of the 
hands of the law there was no pro- 
vision made as to the subsequent condi- 
tion of the girl. He thought that was 
a defect which ought to be remedied, for 
it appeared to him that the moment the 
girl or woman was outside the door of 
the place where she had been unlawfully 
detained, her rescuer would have no 
power over her whatever. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, the clause 
gave power to the Justice of the Peace 
to deal with the case in such manner “‘ as 
the circumstances might require,” and to 
deliver her up to her parents or guar- 
dians. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, there might be 
eases in which the girl had neither 
parents nor guardians, and there ought 
to be some provision to say what was to 
be done under such circumstances, be- 
cause, so far as the law was concerned, 
the person who had succeeded in getting 
her out of the place where she was un- 
lawfully detained for immoral purposes 
would have no power whatever over the 
girl afterwards. 

Mr. GREGORY said, it appeared to 
him that the words were entirely go- 
verned by subsequent words—namely, 
that it should be— 

“ A woman or girl whom there was reason- 
able cause to suspect to be unlawfully detained 
for immoral purposes.”’ 

He was glad that the Government had 
accepted the Amendment. He was con- 
nected with an institution—the Found- 
ling Hospital—which had given him 
some little experience in cases of this 
kind. He had found that in numerous 
instances a girl whose parents were 
dead, and who had no guardians, was 
placed out in domestic service, and it 
very often turned out that the person 
into whose service she went, or a Dis- 
trict Visitor, or some person of that 
description, was the only person who 
took any interest in her, or showed her 
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any kindness. It would be very proper 
to clothe these persons with some legal 
authority, if they were willing to accept 
the responsibility of it. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON moved, in line 4 of 
the proposed new clause, after the words 
“immoral purposes,”’ to insert the words 
“as in this section defined.” The 
clause would then read— 

“Tf it appears to any justice of the peace, on 
information made before him on oath by any 
parent, relative, or guardian of any woman or 
girl, that there is reasonable cause to suspect 
that such woman or girl is unlawfully detained 
for immoral purposes, as in this section defined.” 
The clause as it stood used the term 
“immoral purposes,” but at the same 
time did not define what those immoral 
purposes were, and it might be con- 
tended that an artist who made use of a 
model for the purpose of a sketch might 
be brought under the operation of the 
clause. He thought they ought to have 
“immoral purposes” clearly defined, 
because there might be other purposes 
which would be held to be immoral than 
those which were defined in this Act. 
There would be no use in passing a 
clause applying to immoral purposes 
without they defined what those im- 
moral purposes were, and took precau- 
tions to see that the provisions of the 
the Bill were enforced. 


Amendment proposed, 

In proposed new Clause, line 4, after the 
words “immoral purposes,’’ to add the words 
“as in this section defined..’—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneron Cross) said, he had no ob- 
jection to the insertion of the words. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. JAMES STUART said, he now 
proposed an Amendment, in line 5, of 
which he had given Notice some days 
ago. It was to omit the word “ may,” 
in order to insert the words ‘shall 
forthwith.” The clause as it now stood 
provided that— 

“On information being given in any place 
within the jurisdiction of a justice of the peace, 
such justice may issue a warrant authorising 
the person named therein to search for, and, 
when found, to take to and detain in a place of 
safety such woman or girl until she can be 
brought before a justice of the peace.” 
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The effect of his proposal would be, 
instead of making it permissive for the 
issue of the warrant, to compel the 
Justice to issue it ‘‘forthwith.” He 
conceived that the word “may” had 
been transferred into the clause, as it 
was now drafted, from the original 
clause, and upon that original clause he 
had given Notice of an Amendment 
when it first appeared. He thought it 
was undesirable to leave the matter 
within the discretion of any Justice of 
the Peace whether he should issue a 
warrant or not, after a sworn informa- 
tion was laid before him by any person 
properly authorized to make it under 
the Act. What he desired was that the 
Justice of the Peace should be obliged 
to issue the warrant just as he would be 
if the case were one of theft. In point 
of fact, the only effect of this Amend- 
ment would be to make a warrant in 
eases of this kind run on all fours with 
a search warrant for stolen property. 
He thought the necessity of a warrant 
being issued forthwith was quite mani- 
fest, because it was of absolute import- 
ance to obtain the power of search as 
speedily as possible, so as to guard 
against any wrong happening; and as 
he believed the whole of the provisions 
of this Bill would be brought under the 
Vexatious Indictments Act, there would 
be a remedy against any person who 
wrongfully applied for a warrant in the 
matter. He, therefore, begged to move 
the insertion of the words “ shall forth- 
with,” instead of the word “‘ may.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In new Clause, line 5, after the words “ such 
justice,”” to omit the word “ may,” and insert 
the words “shall forthwith.”—(Mr. James 
Stuart.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘may’ stand part of the new Clause.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Oross) said, he could not 
possibly accept the Amendment. The 
whole matter was left, in the clause, to 
the discretion of the magistrate, and it 
would be useless to make the proposed 
change, because there would be nobody 
who could be a judge in the matter 
except the Justice of the Peace before 
whom the information was laid. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he was in- 
clined to think that the Amendment 
would give greater effect to the clause. 
The clause at present read— 
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‘That if it appeared to any justice of the 

ce, on information made before him on 
oath, that there was reasonable cause to suspect 
that a woman or child was unlawfully detained 
for immoral purposes by any person in any 
place within‘the jurisdiction of such justice, he 
might issue a warrant authorising the person 
named in it to search for and detain in a place 
of safety any such woman or girl until she 
could be brought before a justice of the 


peace.”’ 

That, however, was simply permissive, 
and the object of the Amendment was 
to compel the Justice of the Peace to 
issue the warrant. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. WHITBREAD moved an Amend- 
ment, the object of which was to give 
the officer execting the warrant power 
to bring before the magistrate other 
persons found in the house whom he 
suspected to come within the operation 
of the Act. He wished to know what it 
was that his hon. Friend contemplated ? 
The house which was to be so searched 
might probably be found to be one in 
which there were one or more girls 
detained who were not specified in the 
warrant. What, in such a case, was to 
happen if an officer went there with a 
search warrant, and, although he suc- 
ceeded in finding the girl for whom he 
was in search, found other girls detained 
by the owner of the house with every 
reason to believe that they were unlaw- 
fully detained for immoral purposes ? 
When the Billcamedown from the House 
of Lords the only person who could exe- 
cute the search warrant was a Superin- 
tendent or Inspector of Police, or some 
officer of that kind, and euch Superin- 
tendent or Inspector of Police, or officer, 
would have powerto apprehend and bring 
before the Justices any person who might 
be found on such premises, in regard to 
whom there might be reasonable ground 
for believing that she was detained for 
immoral purposes. This clause, as it 
had now been amended by the Home 
Secretary, seemed to have weakened the 
Bill as it originally came down to the 
House from the House of Lords, and he 
would, therefore, move to amend the 
clause, in line 14, by inserting the 
words— 

“ That any person holding such warrant, if a 
superintendent or inspector, or other officer of 
police, shall apprehend and bring before a 
justice of the peace or stipendiary magistrate 
any person whom he may have reasonable 
grounds to suspect to be guilty of an offence 
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under this Act, and also any woman or girl 
in respect of whom such an offence is charged.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. INCE said, he had an Amend- 
ment which would come before the one 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman. In 
line 4 occurred the words “in any place 
within the jurisdiction of such justice.” 
The effect of those words was to provide 
that the Justice of the Peace, who was 
to issue the search warrant, must be a 
Justice having jurisdiction in the place 
where the girl or woman was detained. 
He had been looking at the Larceny 
Act and some other Acts, including, 
among others, an old Act of George IIL, 
having regard to searches for marine 
stores belonging to the Crown, and in 
all those Acts the right of nting 
a warrant to search ela, to be 
general — that was to say, that any 
Justice of the Peace might issue a 
search warrant, and it was not at all 
material that the Justice of the Peace 
by whom the warrant was issued should 
have jurisdiction in the place to which 
the warrant applied. This was a some- 
what important matter, because it might 
sometimes be difficult to define the exact 
limits of jurisdiction. 

Mr. GREGORY rose to a point of 
Order. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was raising a question upon line 4 
of the new clause, whereas the Com- 
mittee had already passed an Amend- 
ment in line 5. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that was so, 
and the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would, therefore, be 
out of Order. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricard Wesster) said, he could not 
approve of the Amendment which had 
been moved by the hon. Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread). He had con- 
sidered this point before, and whatever 
might be the actual scope of the words 
originally used in Clause 6 of the Bill, 
he did not think they were intended to 
have the operation which was evidently 
the desire of the hon. Member. There 
could be very little doubt that if the 
words proposed were inserted, anybody 
found on the premises in respect of 
which a charge was made would be 
liable to be brought before a Justice of 
the Peace. He did not think it was 
ever intended to give a roving commis- 
sion to the police of that kind which 
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would enable them to bring before the 
magistrates almost any — whatever 
who was suspected of being guilty of 
an offence. Ocrtainly, if that had been 
the intention of the present clause he 
should have asked the Oommittee not to 
adopt it. The clause as it now stood 
directly specified what the cases were in 
which the police should have the right 
of search, and who the persons were 
who were to be brought before the 
Justices; but the Amendment proposed 
by the hon. Member would give a gene- 
ral power which would be liable to be 
abused. Ifa police constable happened 
to see some girl in one of these houses, 
which he was entitled to search by 
virtue of a warrant, there would be 
very little difficulty in finding out whe- 
ther it was a ease which ought to be 
dealt with, and making it subject to 
another information ; but he (the Attor- 
ney General) submitted that it would 
not be wise to give a power of 
this kind to the police, and he thought 
that the clause of his right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary went far enough. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that if that 
was the opinion of the Law Officers of 
the Crown he would not press the 
Amendment; but he would point out to 
the Committee that in such a case as 
that which had been mentioned by the 
hon. and learned Attorney General the 
girl might be spirited away before a 
fresh warrant could be executed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. Szerseant SIMON moved an 
Amendment, in line 27, giving the 
officer in possession of the search war- 
rant power to enter, besides the original 
place— 

“ Any other house, building, or place where 
there is reasonable ground to suspect that such 
girls may be found.” 

His object was to deal with a case of 
this kind. A parent or guardian, or 
other person having a bond fide in- 
terest in the girl, might lay information 
and apply for a warrant ; but, on endea- 
vouring to execute it, it might be dis- 
pore that the girl had been spirited 
away to another house or place, and the 
effect of adopting this Amendment would 
be to enable the police constable, or 
any other person executing the warrant, 
to follow the girl. He thought some 
such words were necessary to give effect 
tothe clause. The object of the Amend- 
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ment was so obvious that he did not 
think it necessary to discuss it at length. 


Amendment proposed, 

In new Clause, line 27, after the word 
‘* warrant,’’ to insert the words “ or any other 
house, building, or place, where there is reason- 
able nd to suspect that such girls may be 
found.” —(Mr. Serjeant Simon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) said, he could not 
accept the Amendment; and he would 
remind the Committee very briefly what 
the foundation for this new power was. It 
was an information before a magistrate 
stating that the parent, or guardian, or 
other person having a bond fide interest 
in the girl, had reason to suspect that 
she was unlawfully detained for an im- 
moral purpose in a certain house or 
place specified. The word “place,” of 
course, was an elastic one, which might 
apply to a house or street, or to more 
than one house; and if the magistrate 
had information before him he would 
issue a warrant in such a form as to 
justify the police officer in entering more 
than one house. It was, however, de- 
sirable to fix the special place to which 
the search warrant should apply ; and if 
the police officer had reason to believe 
that the girl had been taken away to 
another place it would then become 
necessary to apply for a fresh warrant. 
He submitted to the Committee that it 
was not desirable, in giving a power of 
this kind to the police, to give what he 
had previously called a roving commis- 
sion. He thought that the person who 
applied for the warrant ought to satisfy 
himself, in the first instance, as to the 
place which ought to be searched. He 
sympathized very much with the argu- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend ; 
but he thought that by adopting the 
Amendment they would be going a step 
too far. 

Mr. HOPWOOD quite agreed with 
the hon. and learned Attorney General. 
He thought it would be monstrous to 
confer upon the police these large 
powers, under which, for instance, they 
might be able to search Buckingham 
Palace or any other place. It would be 
most objectionable, in a Bill of this 
nature, to give powers of search beyond 
those already conferred in other cases 
by the Common Law either to a parent, 
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or guardian, or to any other person who 
might have a bond fide interest in a girl 
in regard to whom there was reason to 
believe that she was unlawfully detained 
for immoral purposes. If a constable 
had reason to believe that a felony had 
been committed, he would have the 
right to enter under a warrant so far as 
any question of felony or misdemeanour 
was concerned. Those powers existed 
at present, and, in reference to the par- 
ticular cases dealt with by the Bill, it 
would be a felony if the girl were under 
13, and a misdemeanour if she was 
under 16. His own opinion was that 
the law conferred ample ee already, 
and to give the police further powers, 
under this clause, would be to bring 
about the mischief which his hon. and 
learned Friend had shadowed forth. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he re- 
gretted that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General could not accept 
the Amendment, because he thought 
that it simply carried out the object of 
the clause itself. So far as entering a 
house in order to see whether a felony 
had been committed, what he wanted 
was that the police should have autho- 
rity to enter it in order to prevent a 
felony from being committed. If it 
were found that the person for whom 
the police were searching had been re- 
moved, the Committee would see what 
loss of time might be involved. In the 
first place, it might not be possible to 
find a magistrate at once, and there 
would be considerable difficultyin getting 
a fresh warrant. Take this case. In 
the afternoon a police constable went in 
search of a child, and found, before he 
could execute the warrant, that she had 
been removed ; he, however, received 
information which would justify him in 
obtaining another warrant; but on 
going back for it he found that the 
magistrate had gone away, that it was 
impossible to obtain another warrant, 
and, in the meantime, all the mischief 
was done. What he wanted was to pre- 
vent the felony from being committed ; 
but if the Committee would not support 
him in the Amendment he would ask 
leave to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. Srerseant SIMON said, he be- 
lieved they had now reached the end of 


the new clause, and in that case he had 
an Amendment to propose, the object of 
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which was to add to the clause words 
providing that— 

‘In the absence of a Justice of the Peace, 
or, if it were found impossible to go before a 
Justice of the Peace, a Superintendent or In- 
spector of Police, or other officer in charge of a 
police station, shall, on receiving information 
on oath, as in the clause mentioned, take such 
information down in writing, and shall act 
upon it in all respects as if a warrant had been 
issued as aforesaid; and that any person who 
shall wilfully make such information, knowing 
it to be false, shall be guilty of perjury, and 
may be proceeded against and punished accord- 
ingly.” 

He was quite aware that the words he 
proposed to add might be open to ob- 
jection. He was quite alive to the 
danger of placing a power of this kind 
in the bends of a police officer, or of any 
other person, even if it were the Home 
Secretary or the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General himself. No one was more 
keenly alive to the importance of safe- 
guarding the liberties of the people, and 
of not allowing them to be subjected to 
the irresponsible and despotic action of 
the police ; but in all cases there were in- 
stances to be found which would demand 
exceptional treatment. Under the clause, 
as it now stood, a search warrant might 
be obtained by information on oath be- 
fore a magistrate by any parent, rela- 
tive, or guardian, or other person, having 
a bond fide interest in any woman or 
girl, that there was reasonable cause 
to suspect that she was unlawfully de- 
tained for immoral purposes; but what 
was to happen if a magistrate could not 
be found? Suppose that it became 
necessary to apply for a warrant late at 
night, and that information reached the 
police station through the parent or 
guardian that a child was locked up in 
a particular house for immoral pur- 
poses, and it was desirable to obtain 
power at once in order to rescue and 
save the child. Unless the magistrate 
could be found, which might be very 
difficult at a late hour of the night, no 
warrant could be obtained, and the child 
might fall a victim unless some pro- 
vision, such as that which he suggested 
in the Amendment, were inserted in the 
clause. He was certainly of opinion 
that power ought to be given to the 
police to go and do all that was neces- 
sary, even without a magistrate’s war- 
rant, just as the police would have the 
right to do on receiving information that 
a felony had been committed. As his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
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8 (Mr. Hopwood) had pointed 


out, ifa felony had m committed, and 
the police received information of it, they 
already possessed the power of entering 
a house, and taking into custody the 
criminal who had committed the offence. 
It was, therefore, no novel power to 
give to the police to enable them to enter 
a house without a warrant. The case 
he wanted to provide for was a case 
where a felony had not actually been 
committed, and where a child had not 
been made the victim of a great crime. 
What he wished was to save the child, if 
possible, from the consequences of the 
position in which she was placed ; and 
it was, therefore, for that reason that he 
proposed to insert these words to pro- 
vide that if by any accident it was found 
impossible to go before a Justice of the 
Peace, then the Superintendent or In- 
spector of Police, or any other officer in 
charge of a police station, should be able 
to receive information on oath, and take 
down such information in writing, and 
should act upon it in all respects as if a 
warrant had been issued. In order to 
guard against abuse, he proposed to add 
that if any person should wilfully and 
falsely make such information, knowing 
the same to be false, he should be guilty 
of perjury, and should be liable to be 
proceeded against and punished ac- 
cordingly. His object in adding that 
proposal was to safeguard the Amend- 
ment. Short of having a warrant issued 
in the presence of amagistrate, supposing 
that a magistrate could not be found it 
was desirable that the police should take 
information on oath, the same as would 
be necessary for the issuing of a warrant; 
but he had safeguarded that power by 
providing the punishment of perjury 
against any person who wilfully made a 
false statement. It was only in a very 
extreme case that the power would ever 
be used. The felony might not have 
been actually completed ; and all he pro- 
posed was to extend to the police con- 
stable, in a case where it was suspected 
that a felony was about to be committed, 
the power which he now possessed where 
a felony had actually been committed. 


Amendment proposed, 

At end of new Clause, to add—“‘ In the ab- 
sence of a Justice of the Peace, or, if it were 
found im ible to before a Justice of the 
Peace, a Superintendent or Inspector of Police, 
or other officer in charge of a police station, 
shall, on receiving information on oath, asin 
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the clause mentioned, take such information 
down in writing, and shall act upon it in all 
ts as if a warrant had been issued as afore- 
said ; and that any person who shall wilfully 
make such information, knowing it to be false, 
shall be guilty of perjury, and may be ed 
against and punished accordingly.” — (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there added.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wessrer) said, that much as 
he respected the motives which had in- 
duced his hon. and learned Friend to 
make this proposal he was sorry that he 
was obliged to oppose the Amendment. 
This, as he had pointed out before, was 
a very important duty. His hon. and 
learned Friend proposed to give the 
power even to a police officer for the 
time being in charge of a police station. 
They had heard of cases where grave 
mistakes had been committed by police 
officers in charge of a police station when 
persons were brought to the station ; and 
he did not think that the Committee 
would be willing to entrust to a subordi- 
nate police officer a duty of such re- 
sponsibility. 

Amendment negatived. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicHarpD WEBSTER) moved to add at 
the end of the clause the following 
Proviso :— 

‘* Provided always, That every warrant issued 
under this section shall have been addressed to 
and executed by a Superintendent, Inspector, or 
other police officer.”’ 

As the clause had been framed by his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary, 
the warrant was to be issued upon in- 
formation laid by the parent or guar- 
dian, or any person having bond fide in- 
terest in the girl. Upon that informa- 
tion it was proposed that a warrant 
should be issued by a Justice of the 
Peace authorizing one of these persons 
to search for and bring up the girl. It 
was quite clear that this might be a 
work of considerable difficulty, requir- 
ing great tact; and there might be oc- 
casions in which a breach of the peace 
might be caused, and it would be dan- 
gerous, after the law were put in motion, 
if some person, in no way connected 
with the administration of justice, but 
only having an interest in the girl, were 
allowed to go, unassisted by anybody 
connected with the law, to carry out the 
warrant. The Proviso would, he thought, 
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in no way weaken the clause, but rather 
strengthen it in requiring that the war- 
rant should always be carried out by a 
responsible police officer. 

Amendment proposed, 

At end of new Clause, to add — “ Provided 
always, That every warrant issued under this 
section shall have been addressed to and exe- 
cuted by a Superintendent, Inspector, or other 
officer of police.’’—(Mr. Attorney General.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. HOPWOOD objected to the 
words “‘ other officer of police.” They 
would include all, for every policeman 
was an “officer.” He thought that a 
Police Inspector ought to be the lowest 
officer entrusted with this power. 

Mr. WEST suggested that the word 
might be ‘“‘constable”’ instead of ‘‘ police 
officer.” There might be instances in 
which the only officer available would 
be a parish constable. 

Mx. JAMES STUART said, he under- 
stood the object of the Attorney General 
to be that in either case the execution 
of the warrant could only be entrusted 
to a police officer. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessrTeEr) said, that was so. 

Mr. JAMES STUART agreed that it 
would be quite proper to take precau- 
tions to prevent a person visiting a house 
of this kind with a search warrant in an 
infuriated state of mind. Under such 
circumstances, a breach of the peace 
might be occasioned, and he should, 
therefore, be accompanied by a police 
officer; but he thought that provision 
should be made to enable the parent or 
guardian to accompany the police in the 
search if it were only for the identifi- 
cation of the child. To Clause 6 of the 
Bill as it originally stood he had put 
down an Amendment to this effect—to 
enable a police officer of ordinary or 
superior rank to enter the premises with 
such assistance as he might consider 
necessary. In additien to those words 
he proposed, in order to make it sure 
that there should be ample identification 
of the child, to add these words—‘“‘ Such 
assistance as may be necessary for the 
identification of the girl or otherwise.” 
His object in making that proposal was 
to permit that in every case where the 
parent or guardian made a proper re- 
presentation he should be allowed to 
accompany the police in the search. He 
was afraid that the parent or guardian 
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would run the risk of being excluded if 
the words suggested by the Attorney 
General were adopted ; and he hoped, 
therefore, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would reconsider the exact form of 
words with a view of providing for the 
point he had indicated. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) thought the words 
proposed by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General were all that were 
necessary. They required that an officer 
of police, whether an ordinary constable 
or an officer of superior rank, should 
execute a warrant; and it was perfectly 
clear when any necessity arose that the 
police would have a perfect right to take 
such strength with them as they might 
deem necessary for enforcing the war- 
rant, or for the purpose of identification. 
Therefore, the words which the hon. 
Gentleman proposed to add would be 
mere surplusage. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he cer- 
tainly felt, seeing that this was a matter 
of morality, some distrust in regard to 
the action of the police; and, therefore, 
he would like to give the parent or 
guardian something more in the shape 
of a right than the mere permission of 
the police to accompany them in the 
search for the purpose of identification. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he could 
not understand why, if the hon. Mem- 
ber had a distrust of the police, he 
should desire to give them such enor- 
mous powers. It was quite clear that 
no police officer in his senses would go to 
look after a girl if he was not accompa- 
nied by somebody who was able to 
identify her. 

Mr. BULWER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. J. Stuart) had 
remarked that the relative or other per- 
son interested in the case might be in 
an infuriated condition. It was, there- 
fore, extremely desirable that the police 
officer should have some discretion vested 
in him to say whether it was wise to 
associate with himself in the search an 
infuriated person who might probably 
bring about a breach of the peace. 

Mr. INCE pointed out that there 
might be danger of collusion to a cer- 
tain extent if they placed the right of 
search in the hands of the police only. 
It must be borne in mind that the per- 
sons with whom the police would have to 
deal in these cases were, in most cases, 
persons making a large income out of 
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their nefarious practices; and, therefore, 
they would be supplied with long purses, 
which might be exercised in preventing 
a poor man from obtaining his rights. 
If they put the right of search entirely 
in the hands of the police, without de- 
siring to make any imputation upon 
that body, he thought they might be 
putting an instrument in the hands of 
men who worked hard for extremely 
small salaries, and who were, conse- 
quently, open to bribes. It must also 
be borne in mind that the execution of 
the law would be entrusted to them as 
against persons who possessed the means 
of bribing, and who would not hesitate 
to go any length in order to prevent the 
possibility of discovery. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneron Cross) reminded the hon. 
and learned Member that there was no- 
thing new in the clause, and that all 
warrants were now executed by the 
police. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Clause, as amended, be added 
to the Bill.” 


Mr. M‘COAN said, that, before the 
clause was finally adopted, he wished to 
call attention to the vagueness and in- 
adequacy of the words in the 10th line 
of the clause, which provided that the 
girl might be delivered up to her parents 
or guardians, “‘ or otherwise dealt with 
as circumstances may require.” To his 
mind, that contained no enactment what- 
ever, nor did it add anything to the 
present power of the Justices. A girl 
might be taken out of a house which was 
not necessarily a brothel, and, once out 
of it, the power of interference by the 
police would be exhausted. The girl 
would be practically in the streets with- 
out being under the legal control of 
any person whatever. He had brought 
that question forward before, but had 
been stopped by a remark from the 
right hon. Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt), that the case was 
one which was dealt with under the In- 
dustrial Schools Act. But on referring 
to that Act he found that he (Mr. 
M‘Coan) was right, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman was entirely wrong. 
The present clause referred not only to 
girls, but to women. There were two 
Acts which affected the question, and 
the first, which was passed in 1866, 
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provided for the detention of girls 
under 12 years of age; the second in- 
creased the age from 12 to 14; and in 
those cases there was power to send the 
girls to an industrial school. But there 
was no provision for girls beyond that 
age. The Act of 1880 did provide 
for the treatment of and dealing with 
girls who were found lodging, living, or 
residing reputedly for purposes of pros- 
titution ; but that was a limitation of 
possibility which was not dealt with by 
this new clause at all. He had no 
doubt that there were cases in which 
girls were smuggled into a private 
house or hotel which could not be de- 
seribed as being kept ‘‘ for purposes of 
prostitution,” and in that case the girl 
could not be said to be living in the 
companionship of prostitutes. Unless, 
therefore, there was some such pro- 
vision as he suggested, the law would 
still remain inoperative; and he trusted 
the Home Secretary would consent to 
the insertion of some words which would 
render the clause more effective. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, the hon. 
Member asked what was to be done 
with the girl when she was taken out of 
the house where she had been detained 
for immoral purposes? The clause pro- 
vided that she must go with her parent 
or guardian, or, if no parent or guar- 
dian was to be found, with any person 
who had a bond fide interest in her be- 
fore the Justice of the Peace. He pre- 
sumed that if there was no person to 
take charge of her she could be handed 
over to the Board of Guardians and 
taken care of outof the rates. He thought 
that course would be taken under the 
clause as it stood at present; and if 
there was no parent and no Jegal guar- 
dian the girl would, of course, be sent 
to the workhouse, and dealt with in some 
other way. He did not wish to send 
her before the magistrates, unless there 
was no other way of dealing with her; 
and, therefore, he would be chary in 
putting any additional words into the 
clause. He would, however, consider 
the point before the Report, and see 
whether the clause could be altered in 
any way. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he was 
satisfied, as far as he was concerned, 
with the promise given by the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but he should not be as- 
tonished if there were a large awaken- 
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ing of public opinion in this matter, 
and if it were ultimately found that 
children who were rescued were subse- 
quently left homeless and friendless. 
Under the circumstances, he would be 
prepared to await the result of the opera- 
tion of the clause before taking further 
legislative action in so difficult a matter. 
The only objection he had at present to 
the clause was to that part of it which 
related to the execution of the warrant, 
and which placed the sole power in the 
hands of the police. The right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill said 
that the insertion of additional words 
was not necessary, because all the war- 
rants were now executed by the police; 
but he thought that some words should 
be added to give the Justice of the 
Peace power to order that some person 
should accompany the police officer in 
the execution of the warrant. He 
thought that that might meet the diffi- 
culty, and upon the Report he would 
propose an Amendment to that effect. 

Mr. GREGORY seid, he thought it 
would be very dangerous to impose any 
legal liability in regard to the future 
care of a girl rescued under these cir- 
cumstances upon the person who had 
interposed in her behalf. There were 
many persons who would be anxious to 
befriend children placed in this deplor- 
able condition; but if it were to involve 
a future liability to provide for them 
they might hesitate very much about 
showing any kindness in the matter. 
There were a good many individuals 
who would do a great deal voluntarily ; 
but if it came to compulsion, they would, 
at any rate, hesitate before they incurred 
any responsibility. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that before the 
clause was added to the Bill there was 
one point upon which he wished to say 
a word. He desired to call the atten- 
tion of the Home Secretary to the fact 
that in many cases it was very difficult 
to know where the magistrates were to 
be found, as many of them lived a long 
distance from their courts. He thought 
it would very much conduce to the 
smooth working of the measure if some 
steps were taken to remedy this diffi- 
culty. In London some of the stipen- 
diary magistrates lived a long distance 
from the police court at which they pre- 
sided, and were not accessible at night 
at hours when an application for a war- 
rant would most probably be made. It 
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would be most advantageous, he thought, 
if steps were taken to make known who 
the Justices of the Peace were, and 
where their residences were to be found. 
He made the suggestion to the Home 
Secretary in the hope that he would 
give instructions to the police to pro- 
vide that this information should be 
readily obtained at all the police sta- 
tions. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assuetron Cross) thought that the 
matter alluded to by the hon. Member 
was one rather of administration than 
of legislation. At the same time, he 
thought the suggestion was a very good 
one, and he would consider it before 
the Report. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, that a case 
might occur of special emergency, and 
he asked if the Home Secretary would 
consider before the Report if it were 
possible to take any course, properly safe- 
guarded, which would enable a Superin- 
tendent of Police, or some other police 
officer, where it was found impossible to 
get a police magistrate to interfere, to 
exercise some limited power. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Mr. STANSFELD moved, after 
Clause 5, to insert the following 
Clause :-— 


(Medical examination when unlawful). 

“ Any medical man, midwife, or other person 
who, knowing or having reasonable cause to 
believe that the examination is required with 
a view to an immoral purpose, shall examine 
any woman or girl in order to discover whether 
she be a virgin, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanour, and, being convicted thereof, shall 
be liable, at the discretion of the court, to be 
imprisoned for any term not exceeding two 
years, with or without hard labour.”’ 

The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
proposal which he submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Committee was an excep- 
tional one; but it was made under excep- 
tional circumstances. They had heard 
a great deal lately of the abuse of the 
privileges of the Medical Profession in 
connection with the commission of abo- 
minable offences, and it was against the 
perpetration of such offences that the 
clause was directed. He did not know 
whether there was any person who could 
say to what extent these offences were 
committed; but the allegations which 
had been made had not been contra- 
dicted, as far as he was aware, either 
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on the platform or in the Press; and, 
therefore, he was bound to believe that, 
to a certain extent, they were true. If 
there were cases of the kind, whether 
they were few or many, he held it to be 
the duty of Parliament to make pro- 
vision for them. He therefore begged 
to move the clause which stood in his 
name. 

New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘““That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WesstTER) said, he could not 
ask the Committee to agree with the 
clause. Of course, he accepted the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
who moved it; but he objected to the 
clause as a matter of principle. In the 
first place, he thought it would be un- 
wise, on the face of the Bill, to draw a 
distinction between girls who came 
within the class of virgin and those who 
were not. It would be a very difficult 
thing indeed to decide who should come 
within that class, and it was not desir- 
able, when they were administering the 
law on a broad principle, to say that 
special privileges should be given to 
any particular class; but there was an- 
other objection to the clause, which he 
would specially commend to the right 
hon. Gentleman. It was well known 
by those connected with the administra- 
tion of justice, especially in the Divorce 
Court, that it was absolutely necessary, 
for proper and sufficient purposes, that 
an examination should sometimes take 
place by a medical man; and if this 
clause were passed medical men might 
decline to have anything to do with such 
an examination. Even assuming that 
a girl was not a virgin in the sense 
which the right hon. Gentleman meant, it 
might still be right to have a full oppor- 
tunity for examination ; and he did not 
think it was desirable that the Bill 
should contain a clause in favour of 
special protection being given to any 
class of persons. As to what had been 
said in reference to the recent action of 
the Press, he desired to say very em- 
phatically that, however much public 
opinion, with reference to the subject- 
matter of the Bill, might have been 
awakened by the Press, the opinion of 
the Government had not been so 
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awakened, inasmuch eas they would 
have adhered to the Bill in any cireum- 
stances, and it would have been pro- 
ceeded with quite apart from any state- 
ments which had appeared in the Press. 
At the same time, he had no wish to 
pass any criticism upon the action of The 
Pall Mali Gazette; and he certainly did 
not attach so much importance to that 
part of the exposure which referred to 
proceedings of the kind mentioned by 
the right hon. Gentleman as he might 
to some others. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
as the Government did not intend to 
accept the clause, his duty would be 
rendered more easy than it would other- 
wise have been. He had come down to 
the Committee to protest against the 
clause, and to oppose it by every means 
in his power. He regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have at- 
tempted to place an unmerited stigma 
upon a distinguished Profession by the 
manner in which he had worded the 
clause. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman what ground he had for 
branding an honourable Profession with 
the most frightful imputations which 
could be cast upon any class of persons ? 
He was convinced that in no part of the 
world, except in England, could any 
person for one moment have supposed 
that medical men required to be spe- 
cially legislated against on account of 
practices uf this kind being prevalent 
among them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to be satisfied with a very 
small amount of evidence in order to 
induce him to inflict an inexcusable and 
abominable insult upon a Profession 
which everyone respected. If the right 
hon. Gentleman wished to frame his 
clause simply to insure that the object 
of it should be carried out, it would 
have been quite sufficient to have used 
the words ‘“‘any person,” instead of 
which he had attempted to inflict upon 
the Medical Profession an insult of 
which they were altogether undeserv- 
ing. He protested against the infa- 
mous publication which had charged 
medical men with the malpractices to 
which this clause had reference. What 
possible good, he asked, could be done 
by the offensive and bestial prints with 
which the town was nowinundated? For 
his own part, he did not believe one 
word of the statements which had been 
made, and he would like to call the at- 
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tention of the Committee to the conduct 
of the conductors of the journal in which 
they had appeared. [ Cries of “ Ques- 
tion!”’| What they had done appeared 
to be to discover some medical man who 
was willing to make himself a party to 
these disgraceful proceedings, and then 
to publish an account of the investiga- 
tions of this medical man. He believed 
that in so doing they had themselves 
been guilty of a criminal offence. If not 
guilty of a criminal offence it ought to 
be made one; and, so far as the Medical 
Profession was concerned, this indi- 
vidual who had placed his services at 
the disposal of Zhe Pall Mail Gazette was 
the only individual who had really and 
truly appeared in such a position. He 
was therefore glad that the Government 
objected, not only to the first words of 
this clause, but to the whole of it. 
Whether it was true that such things 
were ever done he did not know; but he 
did not think it was proper to place such 
a brand upon their common humanity 
without better proof than that which 
had been afforded in the columns of 
The Pall Mail Gazette. He trusted that 
the Committee generally would express 
its indignation against Zhe Pall Mali 
Gazette for continuing to inundate the 
country with unnecessary sensual and 
pestilent paragraphs. 

Mr. STANSFELD remarked that 
after the violent attack which had been 
made upon himn—— 

Mr. WARTON : No, no! 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) must forgive him if he repeated that 
it was a violent attack. 

Mr. WARTON: Not half strong 
enough. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the hon. 
Member had undoubtedly made a some- 
what violent attack upon him. He did 
not object to that attack, because he 
knew that the hon. Gentleman had in 
former times been an honourable and 
distinguished member of the Profession 
which he now desired to defend. But 
what he (Mr. Stansfeld) wished to draw 
attention to was the fact that the hon. 
Gentleman had practically justified his 
clause, because the ample knowledge 
he possessed of the Profession of which 
he was formerly a member did not 
induce him to say that sueh things 
had not happened in the past and might 
not happen again. 
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stated that if they wished to accomplish 
this object it ought to be accomplished 
by a different method, and by the use, 
in the clause, of different phraseology. 
He was perfectly ready to accept any 
different phraseology; but he had felt 
that he could not logically put it in any 
other form. It would have been impos- 
sible to make his meaning clear except 
by putting it in these words; but 
when his hon. Friend came forward 
and said that he could not accept 
the Amendment unless it was put in 
a form which would not convey a re- 
flection upon an honourable Profession 
he had no answer to give except to ex- 
press his readiness to acquiesce in the 
request of his hon. Friend, and to say 
that he should be delighted to do so if 
it were possible. Having made that 
concession he should feel bound to insist 
upon dividing upon the clause. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, the clause was 
undoubtedly a very strong one so far as 
the honourable Profession to which it 
related was concerned. It might be the 
fact that some cases of this kind had 
happened ; but he should be sorry to 
see such a clause put into any Bill at 
the present moment without there was 
the strongest evidence to show its neces- 
sity. The right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to have forgotten one point-—namely, 
that if a medical gentleman undertook 
an examination of this kind at the in- 
stance of a third person he would un- 
doubtedly be guilty of conspiracy, and 
would lay himself open to a prosecution 
together with the other person con- 
cerned. He believed that the law re- 
lating to indecent assaults was quite 
strong enough, and would meet the 
object of the right hon. Gentleman. He, 
therefore, hoped that the clause would 
not be pressed. — 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR expressed a 
hope that his right hon. Friend would 
not divide upon the clause. There 
might be in the Medical Profession, 
unhappily, some person so degraded as 
to undertake an examination of this 
kind ; but that was no reason why they 
should insert a clause in the Bill which 
would cast an imputation upen the whole 
Medical Profession. His right hon. 
Friend stated in the clause— 


“Any medical man, or other person, who 
had reasonable cause to believe that the exami- 
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How was a medical man to have reason- 
able cause to believe that except by in- 
stituting a cross-examination of a most 
delicate nature which might place him 
in a very difficult position ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he had no 
objection to leave out the words “ medi- 
cal man.” 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR said, the 
words which followed were ‘‘ midwife, 
or any other person.” 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he would 
confine the clause to ‘‘ any person.” 

Sir LYON PLAYF remarked 
that, in his opinion, the clause was not 
required at all. If a degraded medical 
man, or any other person, cou!d be in- 
duced to make such an examination 
he would place himself under the 
law relating to indecent assaults; and, 
therefore, the clause was not re- 
quired. 

Mr. SAMUEL MORLEY desired to 
say a word or two with regard to what 
was said by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) as to certain statements which 
had appeared in Zhe Pali Mali Gazette. 
No doubt, as a matter of taste, most 
serious objections might be raised to 
the modus operandi of the newspaper in 
question; but he was prepared to say 
distinctly, having been engaged for four 
days with three or four distinguished 
men in making an investigation, that 
the truth of the statements made by 
The Pali Mall Gazette was substantially 
proved to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mittee. He would even go so far as to 
say that the half had not been told of 
the condition of things in London. Al- 
though he could not approve of the 
phraseology adopted by the writer of 
the articles, he believed Zhe Pail Mali 
Gazette had done an enormous service 
to the moral life of London. He trusted 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Stansfeld) 
would carry the Amendment to a divi- 
sion ; if he did he (Mr. 8. Morley) would 
certainly vote with him. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL declared, in 
the face of the country, that if the state- 
ments made by Zhe Pail Mali Gazette 
had been proved to the satisfaction of 
what was called the Committee of In- 
vestigation, it was the duty of the Com- 
mittee to give the names of the persons 
implicated. A filthy editor of a filthy 
production had no right to make gross 
charges against Englishmen occupying 
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exalted positions in Church and State, 
and then to go skulking before four or 
five men who were as unfit to try the 
case as they would be to try a domestic 
eat. If the allegations were true it was 
the duty of the publishers of the journal 
in which they were made to give the 
names of the guilty persons. Dearly 
cherished as some members of the In- 
vestigation Committee were, it was their 
duty also to give to the House and the 
country the names of the persons im- 
plicated, so that if they had been guilty 
of these foul practices they might be 
convicted of them and dismissed from 
the offices they held. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must beg of 
the Committee to return to the consi- 
deration of the clauses of the Bill. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
everybody must feel that if crimes of 
this kind were committed by medical 
men they ought to be punished. But 
the Committee must be very careful 
what they did. He pointed out to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) that it was not 
merely by generalizing the words that 
the guilty men only would be reached. 
The great risk which the Medical Pro- 
fession ran of having charges preferred 
against them was very well known, and 
therefore he entreated the Committee to 

ause before accepting this Amendment. 
if a clause of this kind were carried, he 
could not see how a medical man could 
safely, in delicate cases, attend women at 
all. Suppose a woman, suffering from 
a painful disease with which human 
nature was afflicted, went to a doctor for 
advice. What would be the position of 
the medical man if he felt there was 
the possibility of a criminal charge 
being preferred against him ? Of course, 
examinations of a certain nature must 
necessarily be made very privately ; and, 
therefore, the medical man was at the 
mercy of any person who consulted him. 
This was a fact which must be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. FIRTH thought it was very un- 
desirable to duplicate legislation. If he 
rightly understood the Home Secretary 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) it was the right 
hon. Gentleman’s opinion that legis- 
lation already provided for a case of this 
kind. He would like to know from the 
hon. and learned Attorney General (Sir 
Richard Webster) whether he did not 
consider that offences of the nature con- 
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templated were not sufficiently met by 
the existing law? 

Mr. DWYER GRAY said, it was a 
very serious thing to ask the House of 
Commons to cast a slur of this kind 
upon a highly honourable Profession 
upon the strength of the allegations 
made in Zhe Pali Mail Gazette, allega- 
tions in which no names had been men- 
tioned. No means of identification had 
been provided, and the verification of 
the allegations, if verification it could be 
called, had been made by a number of 
gentlemen who, however much they 
might be respected—and, of course, the 
Committee did respect them individually 
and collectively—had, in the opinion of 
rational men, discredited their own cer- 
tificate. The Investigation Committee 
said they did not investigate charges 
against classes; secondly, they did not 
investigate charges against the police ; 
thirdly, they did not investigate charges 
against individuals. What, then, did 
they investigate? What conceivable 
means could they have taken to verify 
the charges? There might be medical 
men who were a discredit to their call- 
ing; but the same thing happened in 
every Profession. He asserted that the 
suggestion that the Medical Profession 
as a body, or any appreciable percentage 
of them, would prostitute themselves by 
going about certifying to the physical 
condition of girls was an outrageous 
calumny upon the Profession. He pro- 
tested against any Amendment of this 
kind. Personally, he was of opinion that 
what was now contemplated would 
amount to conspiracy, and was covered 
by the law as it now stood. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY protested 
against one remark made by the right 
hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stans- 
feld). The right hon. Gentleman said 
he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) admitted the 
necessity, to some extent, of a clause of 
this kind. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that what he 
said was that the hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted that such cases might occur. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
observation the right hon. Gentleman 
had just made showed how very cautious 
the Committee ought to be in what they 
did in this matter. He (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) did not make the observation at- 
tributed tohim. He repudiated, on the 
part of the Medical Profession, any kind 
of complicity in this matter, and he said 
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most distinctly that he believed the 
charges were inventions and lies. And, 
further than that, he now wished to say 
that he thought his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bristol (Mr. 8. Morley) 
would have done himself more honour 
in that House if he had said one word 
in condemnation of the paragraphs which 
had appeared recently—so late as Friday 
last—in The Pali Mali Gazette, calculated 
to excite the passions of the individuals 
who read them, and totally unnecessary 
to accomplish the good object with which 
The Pali Mall Gazette professed to have 
introduced the subject. He trusted his 
hon. Friend would do that yet, because 
his voice was potent, and a word from 
him might possibly prevent a repetition 
of these loathsome and wicked para- 
graphs calculated only to sell the paper. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he was sorry 
that so much heat and so much irrele- 
vant matter had been imported into this 
debate. Perhaps the Committee would 
allow him to make one observation with 
regard to his responsibility concerning 
the investigation into the statements 
made by Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. For 
what small part he had taken in that in- 
vestigation he intended to be respon- 
sible to himself. He was not respon- 
sible to the House of Commons, and 
would not be. He hon. Friend (Mr. 8. 
Morley) and himself had done what 
they thought their duty in a most pain- 
ful and difficult inquiry, and he was not 
going to answer to anybody. Now, he 
intended to vote for this Amendment; 
but he had not the smallest desire to 
make an imputation against the Medical 
Profession. Were they to be told that 
they were not to legislate in regard to a 
particular evil because it was suggested 
that wrong might be done to a Profes- 
sion which stood as high, if not higher 
than any other Profession? His firm 
conviction was that this offence was 
rarely, if ever, committed by medical 
men atali. It was committed, asa rule, 
by the midwives, or wretched people 
connected with this unhappy and ne- 
farious traffic. What he would suggest 
to his right hon. Friend (Mr. Stansfeld) 
was that he should omit from his Amend- 
ment the words ‘‘ or having any reason- 
able cause to believe,” because before 
they convicted a man or woman of an 
offence of this kind they ought to be 
satisfied that the person knew that the 
examination was being made for an im- 
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moral purpose. If hisright hon. Friend 
would so amend his clause that it would 
read— 

“‘ Who knowing that the examination is re- 

quired with a view to an immoral purpose,”’ 
a safeguard might be provided against 
the evils which had been pointed out by 
the late Home Secretary (Sir William 
Harcourt). He could not help thinking 
that this evil existed. and he would be 
glad to learn from the Home Secretary 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) whether he was 
informed by the police of its existence. 
He (Mr. Reid) would vote with his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Stansfeld); but he 
trusted that no hon. Member would sup- 
pose he did so in the belief that the 
Medical Profession was not one of the 
highest, if not the highest, Profession 
in point of honour in the whole country; 
he believed there was no Profession 
which stood more deservedly high than 
the Medical Profession. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that, 
knowing the part the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Hereford 
(Mr. R. T. Reid) had played in the re- 
cent inquiry, the Committee must with 
great satisfaction have heard him say 
that he believed that rarely, if ever, had 
this offence been committed by a medi- 
cal man. But the hon. and learned 
Gentleman failed to comprehend the ob- 
jection to this clause. It was not objected 
to because it might possibly imply a re- 

roach on an honourable Profession ; 
but it was objected to because it would 
add to the many dangers which beset 
that Profession. Charges which might 
be made might be dissipated and dis- 
proved; but the very making of them 
would be sufficient to ruin the most 
honourable man practising in the Pro- 
fession. It was because the clause would 
open the door to an infinity of accusa- 
tions that he hoped the Committee would 
reject it. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA believed 
that the adoption of this clause would 
add to the dangers to which medical men 
were subjected in the performance of 
their duty; and, therefore, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stansfeld) 
would not divide the Committee upon 
the clause. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricarp WessTER) said, that in answer 
to the appeal of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Chelsea (Mr. 
Firth) he had to say that the Govern- 
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ment did not oppose this clause on the 
ground that the offence was covered by 
the present law, but because the clause 
was one which ought not to be intro- 
duced in the Bill. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 50; 
Noes 115: Majority 65.—(Div. List, 
No. 266.) 


Mr. RAIKES said, the Amendment 
which appeared in his name was directed 
to the second part of the Bill, and was 
intended for the protection of girls and 
women who were in a good many cases 
compelled to remain residents in houses 
of ill-fame when they might be anxious 
to escape. He believed there was no 
more potent engine employed by the 
keepers of these houses than the threat- 
ening of unfortunate women with cri- 
minal proceedings if they went away 
with wearing apparel which had been 
supplied to them. He understood it 
was a common case that girls, when they 
went to houses of this description, were 
induced to part with their old clothing, 
and were supplied with other and more 
attractive apparel, so that they might ply 
their trade successfully. The conse- 
quence of this was that the unfortunate 
women felt bound to remain in a life 
which they might be heartily sick of. 
He understood that the hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) had an Amendment on the Paper 
of a kindred nature to which he (Mr. 
Raikes) had no objection; and if his 
Amendment were accepted by the Com- 
mittee he should be happy to agree with 
him to put them into one clause. He 
had also reason to believe that there 
might be some suggestion made on the 
Treasury Bench otf words to cover part 
of the ground; and ke should be very 
happy to hear what the suggestion 
would be, with the view, if possible, of 
accommodating what was contained in 
this clause to the views of the Govern- 
ment in this matter. In the hope that 
his proposal might be of some assistance 
in reclaiming from this life a number of 
their fellow-country women, who he be- 
lieved were detained entirely against 
their will by the power which was exer- 
cised over them by the keepers of these 
houses through the belief that they would 
be prosecuted if they went away with 
the clothes lent to them, he asked that 
the clause should be read a second time. 
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New Clause—Page 4, after Clause 8, 
to insert the following clause :— 
(No criminal proceeding against a woman for 
retaining apparel supplied by owner, &c. 
of brothel.) 


‘* Whereas it frequently happens that women 
and girls are intimidated and deterred from 
leaving brothels by threats of criminal proceed- 
ings for taking away with them wearing ap- 
parel which has been Yent or otherwise supplied 
to them by any person, being the owner or 
occupier of ‘such premises, or having or acting 
or assisting in the management or control 
thereof: Be it therefore declared, That no cri- 
minal proceedings can be had or taken for 
taking away or being in possession of any 
such apparel,’’—(Mr. Raikes,) 

—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Str HENRY JAMES said, he be- 
lieved that this was the first time Par- 
liament had ever been asked to legalize 
a breach of the Commandment, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not steal.”” The Amendment pro- 
posed to allow a woman living in a 
brothel to steal the clothes lent to her 
for immoral purposes, and there was to 
be no indictment. If hon. Members 
would look at the clause, they would 
see that no criminal proceedings were to 
be taken, so that the result would be 
that, in addition to the woman or child 
being a prostitute, they were to allow 
her to be a thief also. If the clothes 
were the property of another person, 
the woman ought not to be allowed to 
steal them without incurring the ordi- 
nary penalty of the law. A girl ought 
not to be entitled, because she was a 
prostitute, to pack up any quantity of 
clothes which did not belong to her, and 
walk off with them, without being liable 
to prosecution for stealing the clothes. 
He believed that the meaning of. the 
right hon. Gentleman, and those who 
supported this clause, was that if there 
were power to claim civil damages they 
would stop it if they could. He did 
not for one moment imply that they 
were in favour of allowing women to 
steal clothes under the circumstances ; 
but he pointed out that if the Amend- 
ment were accepted they would allow 
the clothes to be stolen without liability 
to prosecution. It was equivalent to 
saying that if a theft were committed 
it would be no crime. 

Mr. Serseanr SIMON said, he had 
listened with attention to the argument 
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of his right hon. and learned Friend 
(Sir Henry James) who had just sat 
down; but his right hon. and learned 
Friend ought not to forget that if the 
same clothes were supplied to a girl by 
the keeper of a brothel, on the under- 
standing or the promise that she should 
pay for them, she might sn ap her fingers 
at the person who supplied them, be- 
cause no Court of Law in the count 
would enforce a contract or liability in- 
curred for an immoral consideration. 
Therefore, in another form it might be 
said that the law encouraged a girl to 
commit an immoral action. However, he 
would pass from the casuistical questions 
raised by his right hon. and learned 
Friend, and come to the practical ques- 
tion before the Committee—that was to 
say, whether something could not be 
done to bring pressure to bear on the per- 
sons who got women to lead an immoral 
life, and prevented their leaving it by 
threats of various kinds. That state of 
things, he said, ought to be met by the 
law ; and he proposed to meet it by the 
clause of which he had given Notice. It 
went further than the clause of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) then 
before the Committee. It did not legalize 
theft, as the right hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James) 
had said was the result of that clause ; 
but it said that the person who re- 
tained and kept any girl under restraint, 
or kept her in a brothel, or, by re- 
taining her clothes, prevented her from 
leaving, should be guilty of a misde- 
meanour, and, being convicted, should 
be punished accordingly. He proposed 
that the offence should be dealt with 
and punished summarily. For these 
reasons, he should, with all submission, 
propose his own clause in substitution 
of the clause brought forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not be entitled 
to do that. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON :said, he pre- 
sumed that he could do so if the clause 
now before the Committee were with- 
drawn. Heshould propose his own clause 
if that of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite were not adopted, because he 
believed it would be very efficacious in 
checking the evils which had been pointed 
out. If the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had a 
clause which would meet the case he 
should be glad to accept it. He pre- 
sumed they had only one object in 
view — namely, that of protecting the 
women in question, and vindicating the 


law. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror toe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvartr-Worrtey) said, 
the Government intended to propose a 
clause which would go farther in one 
direction than the clause before the 
Committee, which would leave the un- 
fortunate girl still exposed to threats. 
The clause of the Government would be 
to the effect that— 

“Any person who detains any woman or 
girl against her will—(1) In or upon any pre- 
mises, with intent that she may be unlawfully 
and carnally known by any man, whether any 
—. man or generally; or (2) In any 
rothel, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and, 
being convicted thereof, shall be liable, at the 
discretion of the Court, to be imprisoned for 
any term not exceeding two years, with or 
without hard labour.”’ 


And they proposed that— 

«Where a woman or girl is in or upon any 
premises, or in any brothel, a person should be 
deemed to detain such woman or girl in or upon 
such premises or in such brothel, if with intent 
to compel or induce her to remain in or upon 
such premises or in such brothel, such person 
withholds from such woman or girl any wearing 
apparel or other property belonging to her, or 
where wearing apparel has been lent or other- 
wise supplied to such woman or girl by or by 
the direction of such person, threatens such 
woman or girl with legal proceedings if she 
takes away with her the wearing apparel so 
lent or supplied.” 


And then would follow the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge— 


‘* That no criminal proceeding can be had 
or taken for taking away or being in possession 
of any such apparel.”’ 


He believed this proposal of the Govern- 
ment would meet the object which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Raikes) and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) had in view; and in commend- 
ing it to the Committee he would re- 
mind the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Taunton (Sir Henry James) 
that although the words “ carrying 
away” oceurred in the clause there 
was no mention of stealing. 
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Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he was 
at a loss to understand why the words 
which he proposed were not added at 
the end of the clause. His object was 
to make it a punishable offence to 
threaten a girl. He could see no use 
in saying that criminal proceedings 
should not be taken if she kept the 
clothes supplied to her in a brothel. 
His proposal was to make it an offence 
to threaten proceedings, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary would accept the view em- 
bodied in his clause. 

Stir HENRY JAMES said, after 
listening to the first part of the clause 
as read by the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Office( Mr. Stuart- Wortley), 
he thought he preferred the wording of 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon). He 
quite agreed with the desirability of 
stopping these threats of detaining 
clothes, and so preventing the girl 
leaving the house; but he should feel 
it his duty to take the sense of the 
Committee on the words— 

“ That no criminal proceedings can be had or 
taken for taking away or being in possession of 
any such apparel.” 

He had admitted that these things took 
oo and he had admitted all that had 
een said against the practice. But if 
the womap said, ‘“‘I object to your 
taking the clothes,’ and the girl went 
away with the clothes, he said there was 
no Judge in existence who would not 
say that technically it was a theft. He 
contended that they ought not to say 
that what was technically theft was not 
a great crime; and he asked the Go- 
vernment to consider whether they 
should not stop short of saying there 
should be no criminal proceedings if the 
clothes were taken away against the 
will of the owner. With regard to 
punishingthe person making the threats, 
he would prefer the wording of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon). 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) said, he thought 
that what his hon. and learned Friend 
had proposed might be admissible; but 
he submitted that the words referring 
to criminal proceedings did not consti- 
tute an objection to the clause. It fre- 
quently happened that a woman had 
the use of a carriage and clothes. Ac- 
tions had been brought for the hire of a 
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brougham and clothes, and it had been 
held that no action would lie for either. 
He would go further, and say that no 
action of detenu could be brought for the 
clothes. He was dealing with the case 
of a girl walking away with clothes 
which did not belong to her. His right 
hon. and learned Friend proposed that 
the Amendment should not protect her 
if she took away mere necessaries. He 
(the Attorney General) ventured to say 
that that was not an objection which 
the Committee ought to accept. He 
would ask the Committee to pass the 
clause in the form proposed by the Go- 
vernment ; and if there appeared to them 
reason for altering it in respect of the 
words declaring that no criminal pro- 
ceedings should be taken it should be 
altered hereafter. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL pointed out 
that there was nothing in the proposed 
clause which would not allow a girl to 
take away any amount of clothing; and 
although no hon. Member would have 
any objectior to that, yet it was a very 
strong measure to put into an Act of 
Parliament. He thought they had 
better leave the matter to the Judge 
and jury before whom it might be 
brought, feeling absolutely certain that 
the girl would not be convicted. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
the Attorney General to consider whe- 
ther what they desired to accomplish— 
namely, that these girls should not be 
threatened—was not secured by the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon). He said they should desire to 
avoid legalizing in any form a criminal 
act. If they were to declare that cri- 
minal proceedings should not be taken 
in these cases it would be imagined very 
soon that they would not be taken in 
other cases. Surely they ought to set 
their faces against such a proposal as 
this. With regard to the taking of cri- 
minal proceedings, it was clear that if a 
woman were to take such measures 
against a girl, under the circumstances 
she would convict herself of being guilty 
of a misdemeanour. If that argument 
applied, he thought they might avoid 
the other alternative, which would be a 
summary alteration of the law of the 
country. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, he thought 
that their present course should be to 
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Simon). The clause which had been 
presented by his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment was a long one, and until it was 
read it could not be fully understood, or, 
at all events, discussed. He therefore 
suggested that they should take the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury, and before the 
Report he would see to what extent the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Raikes) could be added to the clause. 
Mr. MOLLOY said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Raikes) 
would proceed with his Amendment. It 
had received the sanction of all hon. 
Members sitting around him, who con- 
sidered that the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dewsbury did 
not touch the essence of the case. The 
gist of that Amendment was that 
it made it an offence on the part of 
the owner or occupier of the house to 
threaten to detain the clothes belonging 
to the girl. But there was no question 
about the clothes of the girl, because 
these would have been already taken 
away and others lent to her. The object 
of the right hon. Gentleman and his 
supporters was to deal with the clothes 
lent to the girl, and not with those be- 
longing to the unfortunate woman her- 
self. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the late Attorney General (Sir 
Henry James) had spoken of legalizing 
theft. That was one of the strangest 
remarks he had ever heard. The whole 
of the contract with the brothel-keeper 
was an immoral contract, and he did 
not wonder that hon. Members smiled 
when they heard his argument about 
breaking the Commandments. The 
whole thing was immoral, and he re- 
peated that the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) did not touch the point 
they were aiming at—namely, the 
threats about the clothes that did not 
belong to the girl. He appealed to the 
hon. and learned Attorney General to 
accept the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cambridge 
University that evening, and then, if any 
modification were necessary, let it be 
made on Report; but he could assure 
him in the meantime that the principle 
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of that. Amendment was such as he and 
his hon. Friends meant to insist upon, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
who proposed it would not allow it to be 
deferred. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he should be pre- 
pared to save the Committee the time 
and trouble of dividing if he were to 
obtain from Her Majesty’s Government 
a satisfactory assurance that the object 
at which he was aiming would be 
secured by the new clause to be pro- 
posed. But he was afraid that at the 
present time he was hardly in possession 
of tbat assurance. The object he had in 
view was distinct from that of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon), whose Amendment was 
directed entirely to the act of the brothel- 
keeper in detaining the girl and threat- 
ening to detain her clothes. But his 
own clause was intended to reach the 
minds of the persons concerned, and he 
had no doubt that many unfortunate 
women would not be slow to avail them- 
selves of this provision as soon as they 
became sufficiently acquainted with it. 
He thought it was a mistake to suppose 
that it would not become known. There 
would doubtless be some cases in which 
its effect would not be reached imme- 
diately ; but he imagined that this parti- 
cular provision would become speedily 
known, and thatagreat many would avail 
themselves of it in order to quit alife of 
which they had become ashamed. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James) 
had said that his proposal was one for 
legalizing a breach of the Ten Com- 
mandments ; but, although he regarded 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
as a‘ great authority both on law and 
morality, he could not think that he had 
fairly construed the words of this par- 
ticular clause. His (Mr. Raikes’s) object 
was that nocriminal proceedings should 
be had or taken for taking away neces- 
sary apparel, and he had not proposed 
in any way tolegalize theft. He should 
be willing to accept words limiting the 
operation of the clause to such clothes 
as the woman might find it necessary to 
wear on the occasion of making her 
escape. He had no intention that the 
operation of the clause should extend so 
far as to enable her to pack up and take 
away clothes that were not necessary 
for making her escape. If he could 
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the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment an assurance that he would 
embody in the clause of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dewsbury words 
which would secure the object he in- 
tended to reach by means of the words 
he had placed on the Paper—in that 
case he would not press this particular 
clause; but unless he could get that 
assurance from the Government he 
should feel justified in proceeding. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, he understood 
that the object was to secure that a 
girl who took away with her only the 
amount of wearing apparel necessary 
should not be brought into a Criminal 
Court. If he understood the right hon. 
Gentleman correctly in forming that 
view, he was willing to go to that extent. 

Mr. BULWER said, he wished to 
point out, before the Committee passed 
from the present discussion, that such 
legislation as was proposed was utterly 
unnecessary. No one supposed for one 
moment that a girl wishing to leave a 
brothel would hesitate to take the 
clothes that were necessary for her. 
There was no magistrate in the King- 
dom who would commit her under the 
circumstances. He sympathized with 
those who desired to prevent the girl 
being kept in a brothel; but that was 
dealt with by the Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Friend opposite (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon). But it was not alone 
with innocent girls that they had to 
deal; there were artful girls in these 
places as well as others, and there was 
no doubt that many an artful girl who 
heard that there was legislation of the 
kind proposed would walk off with what 
clothes she liked, because she would 
know there was no possibility of punish- 
ing her. He did not say that the clause 
was not right in its object; he pointed 
out that it was quite unnecessary, be- 
cause even if a case of the kind were 
brought before Quarter Sessions, or 
before a Judge and jury, there would be 
no chanee of obtaining a conviction 
unless it was shown that the girl had 
taken away a great deal more than 
what was necessary for her to go away 
with. He said that neither in law nor 
morality would there be any criminality 
in leaving with the clothes necessary for 
her escape ; if she took more it would 
be a question to be decided by the Court 
in the ordinary way. 
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Mr. RAIKES said, he understood 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment that he was willing to intro- 
duce words into the clause of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) which would effect the 
object he had in view, of preventing 
legal proceedings being taken against a 
girl who took away such wearing apparel 
as might be necessary. If he was 
correct in that, he had no wish farther 
to occupy the time of the Committee, 
and would ask leave to withdraw his 
Motion. 

Mr. DWYER GRAY said, he wished 
to point out, before the clause was with- 
drawn, that the promise of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary did not 
meet the case. Neither, in his opinion, 
did either of the Amendments. What 
they wanted was to combine the principle 
of the two Amendments. The mere 
providing for the taking away of clothes 
was not sufficient, because the point was 
that the girl should not be threatened 
that a prosecution would ensue unless 
she remained. The Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dewsbury 
only provided against the detention of 
the girl’s own clothes, whereas the 
wanted to deal with the clothes whic 
the brothel-keeper lent her. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary would see his way to combine 
the essence of both clauses. It was im- 

ssible to get a knowledge of the law 
lone to the migratory population of 
these houses, which were constantly 
recruited by girls who had no means of 
knowing the law. But the brothel- 
keepers would know the law well 
enough, and it seemed to him necessary 
to go beyond the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dewsbury 
by dealing with the clothes lent by 
them. Unless they did that they would 
do nothing, for those persons knew that 
they could not prosecute the girl for 
taking away the clothes she was wear- 
ing. Therefore, he hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would meet his wishes 
and those of his hon. Friends by com- 
bining the two clauses. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
Tae CHAIRMAN: I am of opinion 
that the clause standing in the name of 


the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) does not come within the 
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purview of the Bill, and that it cannot, 
therefore, be moved. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
ask whether he could divide the Com- 
mittee on the Amendment, or what 
steps he should take to get a decision 
upon it? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, it would save 
the time of the Committee if he stated 
that it was just as well that they should 
have some law of this kind. He would 
bring up an Amendment of a similar 
kind on Report. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
another clause on the Paper dealing 
with the cessation of parental authority. 
It was as follows :— 

‘*Tn all cases where it can be proved that the 
carnal connection of an unmarried girl under 
the age of twenty-one with a man has been 
encouraged, favoured, or facilitated by the 
father, mother, or guardian, such father, 
mother, or guardian shull cease to have any 
authority over her."’ 

He had given Notice of another clause 
on the same subject, but he did not see 
it on the Paper. He could, however, 

move it here. It was— 

** And in such cases where the girl is under 
the age of sixteen any magistrate shall have 
authority on proof of the offence to send her to 
a reformatory or industrial school, or to commit 
her to the custody of any person or persons 
whom he may think fit until the age of seven- 
teen.” 

It seemed to him that this Bill had a 
very great defect. It punished those 
who seduced young girls, and those who 
induced them to go into houses of ill- 
fame ; but it did not in any sort of way 
say what was to be done with the girls 
themselves. It might be said that the 
parents or guardians of a girl would be 
punished if they sold her for improper 
purposes; but there were many other 
ways in which the defilement of a girl 
might be ‘encouraged, favoured, or 
facilitated ” besides by selling her. The 
magistrate who heard the case might 
come to the conclusion that it had been 
the intention of the parent or guardian 
to allow the girl to engage in these 
offences ; and under such circumstances 
he did not think the guardian ought 
any longer to have authority over the 
girl. At the same time, if they deprived 
such parent or guardian of all authority, 
they must place authority somewhere 
else—they must either vest it in the 
magistrate, or, if the girl was deter- 
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mined to hold to the life, and was under 
the age of 16, they must give him power, 
in the words of this Amendment— 

“To send her to a reformatory or industrial 

school, or to commit her to the custody of any 
person or persons whom he may think fit, until 
the age of seventeen.” 
Because there were now a considerable 
number of homes to which girls of this 
kind could be sent, and they could send 
her to one of these if it was not thought 
desirable to commit her to a reformatory. 
He limited his Amendment to cases 
where the girl was under the age of 16 
years and up to her attaining 17 years 
of age; but in all cases where the girl 
was under 21 he would deprive parents 
and guardians of all authority over her. 
Perhaps the Committee would allow him 
to add this to the clause, and to move 
it altogether. 


New Clause (Cessation of parental 
authority, )—(4/r. Labouchere,)—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) said, he could not 
advise the Committee to accept the 
clause. He would point out to the Com- 
mittee and the hon. Member that the 
issue under the clause would be a tho- 
roughly collateral one to the issue being 
tried by the magistrate—namely, the 
guilt of the seducer; and it was doubt- 
ful whether, in many cases, it would be 
raised. Although he sympathized with 
the hon. Member’s object, the words of 
the clause were vague, and would be 
found unworkable. The hon. Member 
did not say what would become of the 
obligations of the father. They would 
not wish to get rid of these obligations 
because of the man’s misconduct. In 
nine cases out of ten he did not think it 
would be possible for the magistrate to 
try this collateral issue; and though he 
admitted it would be well to qggt a stigma, 
if possible, on the father, he thought 
the clause would not operate if it were 
passed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
taken the clause out of the French 
Criminal Code. What, he asked, was 
to be done with these particular girls? 
Take a girl of 13. A man was accused 
of having seduced her ; it was admitted 
that it had been done in the worst way 
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—that it had been ‘encouraged, fa- 
voured, or facilitated by the father, 
mother, or guardian ”—was the girl 
then to be sent back to the custody of 
this father, mother, or guardian? That 
seemed to him to be rather a stran 
thing to do. He did not wish to pin 
himself to this particular clause; but he 
did think that something ought to be 
done in the Bill—or, if they liked, in 
some subsequent Bill, if it was too late 
now—to meet the question of what was 
to be done with these girls. 

Carrain PRICE thought there was a 
great deal to be said in favour of the 
latter portion of the clause moved by the 
hon. Gentleman. In fact, he had pro- 
posed to move a clause giving effect to 
what the hon. Member (Mr. Labouchere) 
had just stated. He had desired to in- 
sert a new clause after Clause 5; but, no 
doubt, it would come in very well where 
the hon. Gentleman proposed. They 
had raised the age of protection from 15 
to 16; and he had sought on Friday 
night to make that provision applicable 
to girls who were not prostitutes. There 
was no doubt there was a great number 
of those girls—namely, prostitutes under 
the age of 16 years, who were so with 
the connivance and encouragement of 
their parents. As the hon. Gentleman 
had said, some punishment should be 
provided for these girls. Certainly they 
ought not to be sent back to the custody 
of their parents, but should be detained 
in a house of correction or reformatory. 
They should remember that the legisla- 
tion they were passing now was not 
solely for people in well-to-do cireum- 
stances who went and deliberately de- 
bauched young girls, but that it was for 
the whole community—for the boys of 
the working classes as well as others. 
He was quite certain that it would be 
found in all large garrison towns, and in 
many other places, that frequent cases 
would arise of extortion practised by 
young girls and their parents under the 
Act. He would point out a case that he 
thought would be a very common one. 
A man had improper relations with a 
young girl under 16—15 and a-half, say 
—a precocious, well-advanced, and well- 
developed girl, who looked more like a 
woman of i7 or 18. But the man knew 


perfectly well that she was under 16. 
He (Captain Price) did not wish to com- 
plicate the matter with a question as to 
default of knowledge. He would as- 
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sume that the man knew he was having 
unlawful intercourse with the girl; the 
girl was, | ergee. not satisfied with the 
present she received, or got in the way 
to become a mother, or had a quarrel 
with the man, and wished to be revenged 
on him, or, from some cause of that kind, 
caused proceedings to be taken against 
the man. That would be a very com- 
mon occurrence, he thought, and they 
ought to guard against such an easy 
means of extortion. If the clause were 
left as it was, it seemed to him that it 
would encourage juvenile prostitution, 
and lead to extortion being largely prac- 
tised. He, therefore, thought that some 
punishment should be provided for the 
girl. When a man had been prosecuted, 
and it had been found that the girl was 
a common prostitute, she ought to be 
punished in some way. Certainly she 
ought not to go back to the custody of 
her parents if they were found to have 
connived at her prostitution. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would take one class of these girls 
they were desirous of protecting. There 
was, unfortunately, a large number of 
oe who found their children very 

urdensome, and desired to get rid of 
the duty of taking care of them. Now, 
they were quite familiar—those of them 
who knew anything about reformatory 
schools—of the great danger there 
was that by taking charge of children 
they might be really offering tempta- 
tions to people to get their young girls 
seduced—to encourage this offence on 
the part of their children in order to get 
rid of the responsibility of maintaining 
them. What would happen in this case? 
If a parent desired to get rid of his child 
he would only have to encourage or 
facilitate her seduction for the State to 
take charge of her and maintain her up 
to the age of 21. What the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who had just sat 
down had said was perfectly true. In 
the newspapers they saw this question 
treated as a question of the rich seducer 
and the poor girl. That was an easy 
topic of prejudice ; but that was not the 
way this Bill was going to operate. It 
was going to operate on the whole mass 
of the people who belonged to the 
humbler classes; and if they did not 
take care this Bill was going to fill their 
gaols, which, happily, in the last few 
years, had been so rapidly emptying. 
They might have hundreds, aye thou- 
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sands, of the people of this coun 

thrown into prison simply through yield- 
ing to the passions of their nature. 
When that occurred they would find 
that there would be a tremendous re- 
action against the measure. If it were 
put in operation in the sense in which 
some people desired it to operate, he 
ventured to think that, in the course of 
a few months, there would be thousands 
on thousands of people, not at all of 
the wealthier classes, but belonging to 
the manufacturing and the agricultural 
classes of the country, cast into gaol. 
What was it proposed that they should 
do? They had dealt with the offence of 
the male sex towards the woman; but 
now the woman was to be provided 
for by the State in an industrial or 
reformatory school. The expense to 
the country would be enormous. Wher- 
ever immoral relations had existed be- 
tween two persons where the woman 
was under the age of 16, if this Bill 
were carried into operation the man 
would go to prison and the girl would 
go to a reformatory school. [ Mr. Lazov- 
CHERE: Or toa home.| Or to a home. 
Had they any idea of what the conse- 
quence of such a state of things as that 
would be? Why, he ventured to say 
if it were to happen they would have 
the greatest reaction in the matter. From 
the point of view of everyone who wished 
to put down the crimes with which the 
Bill dealt there was that in this pro- 
posal which should induce them to 
regard it with care. The Bill was not 
directed against ordinary sexual vice, 
but against degrading and corrupting 
the child. If the present Amendment, 
however, were agreed to that which he 
had described would be what would fol- 
low from the Bill—the ordinary, casual, 
immoral association with a prostitute 
would come within this clause and other 
clauses of the Bill ; and under these cir- 
cumstances, as he had said, the man 
would go to prison and the woman 
would be sustained at the cost of the 
State in an industrial or reformatory 
school. It would not be maintenance 
by a private charity ; it would be a State 
support, and that would, he thought, be 
a most dangerous and extravagant pro- 
ceeding. With regard to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s object, everyone would agree to 
that. The parent or guardian should 
cease to have control over the girl under 
these circumstances; but that was the 
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law already, which would be enforced if 
a case were brought before the proper 
tribunal—namely, the Courtof Chancery. 
If a case were brought before the Court 
of Chancery in which a parent had en- 
couraged a child to prostitution—and 
that would be the state of things dealt 
with in this clause—the child would be 
taken away from the custody of one of 
the parents. He agreed with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General that they could not do away 
with the authority of the father on a 
collateral issue, and that it would be 
necessary to have a separate and definite 
charge brought before they could deal 
with a case of this sort. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, the very 
excellent observations of the late Home 
Secretary (Sir William Harcourt) opened 
up one of the most difficult considera- 
tions in connection with this Bill, be- 
eause they had already enacted that 
wherever a boy or young man of 15 or 
16 had to do with a girl under the legal 
age he was guilty of an offence ; and no 
one would say that a girl of 15 or 16 
was not as matured as the boy. They 
would have cases of this kind occurring 
—and he ventured to say that it would 
be in cases of this kind that the Act 
would most come into operation — 
namely, where in the district or neigh- 
bourhood of a factory town a boy and 
girl were found by a policeman on his 
rounds behaving immorally, the girl 
under the age of 16. The boy would 
be immediately taken up and tried for 
misdemeanour. Which of the two—the 
boy or girl—would have been most to 
blame—the girl, who for two or three 
years had arrived at puberty, or the 
boy who, developing much later, had 
scarcely arrived at puberty then? Who 
was the more guilty of the two, supposing 
they called it guilt ? Why, every woman 
would tell them that a girl approaching 
16 years of age was far more advanced 
and developed than a boy of that age, 
and yet they were going to punish the 
boy and not touch the girl at all. He 
thought that before they got to the Bill 
on Report they would have to deal with 
that state of things. He himself would 
propose a clause which would deal with 
the matter in this way—that wherever 
a boy was being tried for having had 
improper relations with a girl under 16, 
the Judge might ask the jury to find 
whether or not the girl had been a con- 
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sentin y, and if the jury answered 
in the Saative it should be in the 
power of the Judge to send the girl toa 
reformatory for two years. He certainly 
thought that by doing that they would 
be able to stop a great deal of mischief 
that might otherwise arise under the 
Bill. When they arrived at the Report 
stage he should venture to bring before 
the House an addition to Clause 5. He 
was very glad that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Home Secretary had 
drawn their attention to this point, be- 
cause it was really one of the most diffi- 
cult matters they had to deal with. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneron Cross) deprecated any 
lengthened discussion on the clause. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Let it be ne- 
gatived. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross): Very well; let it 
be negatived. I do not want to go on 
with the discussion. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. GRAFTON said, he wished to 
move, as a new clause, after Clause 12, 
the following :— 


** Any person who, by his own act or that of 
his agent, lets or leases premises with the know- 
ledge that such premises are to be used as 
brothels, or for immoral purposes, shall, on 
summary conviction in manner provided by the 
Summary Jurisdiction Acts, be liable— 

(1) To a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds, 
or, in the diseretion of the court, to im- 
prisonment for any term not exceeding 
two months, with or without hard labour ; 
and 

(2) On a second or subsequent conviction 
to a penalty not exceeding one hundred 
pounds, or, in the discretion of the court, 
to imprisonment for any term not ex- 
ceeding three months, with or without 
hard labour ; 


and in case of a third or subsequent conviction 
such person may, in addition to such penalty or 
imprisonment as last aforesaid, be required by 
the court to enter into a recognisance, with or 
without sureties, as to the court seems meet, to 
be of good behaviour for any period not exceed- 
ing twelve months, and in default of entering 
into such recognisance, with or without sureties 
(as the case may be), such person may be im- 
prisoned for any period not exceeding three 
months, in addition to any such term of impri- 
sonment as aforesaid. 

‘* Any person on being summarily convicted 
in pursuance of this section may appeal to a 
court of general or quarter sessions against such 
conviction.’’ 


This clause would be an extension of 
the Act to the owners of brothels or 
persons letting houses to be used for im- 
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moral purposes. He maintained that 
those who let their property for such 
purposes were as bad, or worse, than 
the occupiers, and it was only right that 
the Act should, accordingly, be extended 
to them. He understood that the Go- 
vernment were prepared to meet the 
object he had in view, to a certain ex- 
tent, by substituting words for the pur- 
pose in another portion of the Act ; and 
if they did that, and the words were 
made strong enough, he should have no 
objection to withdraw his clause. He 
felt himself that the imposition of a 
heavy fine would very often prevent these 
people from letting their houses for im- 
proper purposes. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary would per- 
mit him to say that, as he desired the 
clause to be applied to brothels or houses 
to be used for immoral purposes, he 
hoped that before the Bill passed he 
would take care that the definitions were 
strong enough and wide enough to cover 
all these places. 


New Clause (Suppression of brothels, ) 
—(Mr. Grafton,)—brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
*“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assnetron Cross) said, if this clause 
were withdrawn, he should on Report 
move to introduce words as to owner- 
ship as in Clause 12, which dwelt with 
the occupier. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member withdraw the clause ? 

Mr. GRAFTON: Yes. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. Serszant SIMON said, he would 
move the insertion of the following new 
Clause :— 


‘*Any owner or occupier, or any person having 
or acting, or assisting in the management or con- 
trol of any brothel, house, or premises, or any 
person who shall keep any woman or girl under 
restraint in any brothel, house, or premises, or 
shall prevent, or threaten to prevent, any woman 
or girl from leaving any brothel, house, or pre- 
mises, or shall detain her clothes or other pro- 
perty in order to prevent her from leaving such 

rothel, house, or premises, or to compel or in- 
duce her to remain in any brothel, or to compel 
or induce her to remain for immoral purposes 
in any house or premises, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, being convicted thereof, 
shall be liable, at the discretion of the court, to 
be imprisoned for any term not ae two 
years with or without hard labour 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross): That clause will 
be put in the Bill—the effect of it. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON: Then I will 
not move it. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: In the ab- 
sence of Mr. William earns Order, 
order!’’|—the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge, I beg to move the following 
Clause in his name :— 

“(1.) Every man who, in any thoroughfare 
or public place within the limits of the Metro- 
politan Police District, habitually or persistently 
solicits women or girls for immoral purposes, 
shall be deemed to commit an offence under 
section fifty-four of the Act of the Session of 
the second and third years of the reign of Her 
present Majesty, chapter forty-seven, intituled 
‘An Act for further improving the Police in 
and near the Metropolis.’ 

“(2.) Every man who, in any street within 
any town or district wherein section twenty- 
eight of ‘The Town Police Clauses Act, 1847,’ 
is in force, habitually or persistently importunes 
or solicits women or girls for immoral purposes, 
shall be deemed to commit an offence under the 
same section.” 


Tus CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
cannot move this now. He must wait 
his turn—that is to say, he must wait 
until the Amendments on the Paper are 
disposed of. 

Mr. PICTON said, he begged to move 
the following Clause :— 

‘* Every person charged with an offence under 
this Act, and the wife of the person so charged, 
shall be competent witnesses on every hearing 
at every stage of such charge: Provided, "That 
no person so charged shall be compellable to be 
a witness on any such hearing: Provided also, 
That no person so charged, being a witness on 
any hearing of such charge, shall have the right 
to refuse to answer any question on the ground 
that it would tend to criminate him as to the 
offence so charged, unless the court before 
whom such hearing shall take place shall think 
fit.”” 


It had been said in connection with 
various parts of the Bill that it would 
give occasion for false accusations against 
people. Instances had been adduced of 
special cases of conflicting testimony in 
which, had the person charged and his 
wife been competent witnesses, all sus- 
picious circumstances would have been 
explained, and a miscarriage of justice 
would have been prevented. In some 
cases already the accused was allowed to 
give testimony for himself—in cases of 
adultery, for instance, and in many cases 
of conspiracy. It appeared to him that 
offences charged under this measure 
were especially offences on which such 
testimony ought to be allowed, and, 
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therefore, it was that he moved the 
clause. He should like to add after the 
word ‘ wife,” in the first line, ‘or 
husband, as the case may be,” because, 
jn some cases, women might be accused 
under some of the clauses. He might 
add that the wording of the clause was 
taken directly from the Bill which had 
received the assent of the other House 
of Parliament, and had received, he be- 
lieved, the sanction of this House, but 
which had not been carried to its final 
stage. 

New Clause (Person charged and his 
wife shall be competent witnesses, )—(J/r. 
Picton,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 

Tux ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WexstTeER) said, he should not 
at all like to say what his view of this 
new clause was. In his opinion it was 
right, in some cases, to allow the accused 
to give evidence ; and he thought, there- 
fore, that the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. Picton) would do 
well to allow the merits of his proposal 
to be considered. It certainly would 
seem that of all classes of cases that 
dealt with in this Bill was the one in 
which the defendant should be allowed 
to give evidence. As he had said, the 
principle had been allowed in some in- 
stances—in affiliation cases, where it was 
sought to fix the paternity of illegiti- 
mate children on certain persons; and 
in cases where charges of sending un- 
seaworthy ships to sea were made the 
defendant was allowed to speak for him- 
self. He wished to say this, in view of 
an Amendment negatived by a small 
majority the other day—that to prevent 
a child giving evidence—that if there 
was one reason why he felt why the 
House should be in favour of this clause, 
it was because he thought the guilty 
would be detected just as well, whilst 
the innocent might more readily escape. 
He remembered once being in a case 
with one of the best men who ever prac- 
tised at the Criminal Bar—namely, Mr. 
Serjeant Parry—at the York Assizes. 
The case was one of sending unsea- 
worthy ships to sea; and Serjeant Parry 
had pointed out that where permission 
was given to a defendant to give evi- 
dence, and he did not do so, the conclu- 
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sion to be drawn was that he was in the 
wrong. He could not help thinking that 
in cases where the evidence of a small 
child was taken, the statement of the 
risoner himself would be of value. 
here guilty he would be likely to say 
nothing—so that the provision would 
enable the innocent man to get off, and 
aid the conviction of the guilty. With 
regard to the Proviso— 

**No person so charged, being a witness on 

any hearing of such charge, shall have the right 
to refuse to answer any question on the ground 
that it would tend to criminate him as to the 
offence so charged,” &c. 
That, he thought, should be left to the 
discretion of the Judge at the trial. He 
thought the clause proposed by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Southwark 
(Mr. Thorold Rogers) the better form 
of clause—namely, 

“ Any person charged with any offence under 
this Act shall be a competent witness on his 
own behalf: Provided always, That no such 
person shall be compelled to give evidence.”’ 


As the Committee was principally con- 
cerned, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary would say whether he 
agreed to the clause, or the principle 
of it. 

Mr. PICTON desired to point out 
that the concluding lines expressly gave 
power to decline to give such evidence. 

Mr. M‘COAN entirely agreed with 
the principle involved in the first lines 
of the Amendment, but strongly ob- 
jected to the end of it. He ventured 
to suggest that the intention of the hon. 
Member would be carried out if the 
clause were amended in this way— 
‘* Every person charged,” and so on, 
‘shall be competent but not compellable 
witnesses,’ &c. Of course, in the case 
of a witness refusing to give evidence, 
the inference would be very strong 
against him. 

Mr. TOMLINSON pointed out that, 
in accepting this Amendment, they were 
making a very serious alteration in the 
jurisprudence of the country. He did 
not see how the argument of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General applied, 
because affiliation summonses were not 
criminal cases. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) wished to explain 
that he had also mentioned the charge 
of sending an unseaworthy ship to 
sea, which was certainly a criminal 
offence. 
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Mr. TOMLINSON felt it his duty, 


nevertheless, to warn the Committee 
that in putting this clause into the Bill, 
they were practically conceding the ad- 
mission of the prisoner’s evidence in all 
criminal cases. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueron Cross) hoped the Com- 
mittee would accept the clause. When 
it had been read a second time, he 
should move to strike out the last por- 
tion of it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. M‘COAN wished to move an 
Amendment in the first line of the 
clause, so that it would read— 

“Every person charged with an offence 
under this Act, and the wife or husband of the 
person so charged,” &c. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL thought the 
Home Secretary would find it necessary 
to slightly amend this clause on Report. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would find that, under the clause as it 
stood, there would be no power of cross- 
examining these witnesses. He was 
under the impression that there was some 
particular form of words to be put in a 
clause of this sort to enable this to be 
done. 


Question put, ‘‘ After the word ‘and,’ 
in line 1, to insert ‘if married,’”’ and 
agreed to. 


Question put, ‘After the word ‘wife,’ 
in line 1, insert ‘or husband,’” and 
agreed to. 


Mr. M‘COAN moved, in line 2 of the 
new clause, after the word ‘‘ compe- 
tent,’ to insert the words ‘“‘ but not 
compellable.” 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. HOPWOOD thought the Com- 
mittee would make a great mistake if 
they made these class of persons com- 
petent but not compellable witnesses. 
He would put it to the Home Secretary, 
who would see at once what he meant. 
There was a prosecution against a man 
who was not called as a witness. The 
counsel prosecuting would be able to 
say—‘‘ Where is the prisoner? He 
might have been called; I could not 
call him, but my learned friend could 
have done so; and, as he has not been 
called, I say it amounts practically to 
a confession of guilt.” That would be 
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a great injustice to the prisoner. The 
only way in which they could make the 
clause workable at all was by inserting 
the words ‘competent or compellable.” 
They ought to give the prisoner no 
choice in the matter, as they would be 
doing him a great injustice if they gave 
him a discretion. Juries did not always 
understand the fencing of opposing 
counsel ; and if they were told that the 
defence could have called the prisoner, 
they would naturally come to the con- 
clusion that they had some very good 
reason for not doing so. He ventured 
to warn the Committee that if they 
adopted the principle that the prisoner 
was not to give evidence unless he liked, 
it would be found that they had not 
conferred the benefit on him which they 
intended in giving him the power of 
rebutting the evidence against him. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
there was no doubt that where an ac- 
cused person was nap oT to be a 
witness and was not called, it raised a 
presumption against him; but, in ad- 
ministering the Criminal Law, they 
wished to give protection to an innocent 
man, and they could not deny that a 
provision like this was of the greatest 
value to enable a man to prove his in- 
nocence. If aman were innocent, he 
would appear to give evidence; but if 
he were guilty he would not appear; 
and if they forced a guilty man into the 
witness-box, whether he liked it or not, 
they would be subjecting him to the 
temptation to commit perjury, and thus 
rendering him liable to the additional 
penalty attaching to that offence. That 
was a pressure to which he ought not 
to be exposed. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY thought 
that this clause would be valuable in 
any shape at all, and hoped there would 
not be too much criticism of detail. It 
would be such a great step in regard to 
their Criminal Law that he hoped it 
would not be too much criticized. They 
knew that in civil cases it was not sup- 
posed to be the duty of the plaintiff to 
call the defendant, although be knew a 
great deal about the case at issue. It 
was the business of the defendant to 
eall himself. He had some doubt in 
regard to the cross-examination, for 
they knew how the people were occa- 
sionally shocked by the cross-examina- 
tion of a prisoner by the Judge in 
France. He thought, however, that 
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public opinion in England would keep 
the counsel for the prosecution in check. 
Under all the circumstances, he hoped 
they would accept the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘“ That 
all the words after the word ‘ charge,’ 
in line 3, be struck out,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL moved to 
insert, after the word “ charge,” at the 
end of the clause, the words 

“And if tendering himself or herself as a 
witness, shall be subject to cross-examina- 
tion.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, that surely 
this followed as a matter of course. Ifa 
witness gave evidence, he would be sub- 
ject to cross-examination in the ordi- 
nary way. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicuarpD WepsTER) was bound to say 
that he was of the same opinion as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood); but 
if the hon. and learned Member thought 
the words necessary, he had no objection. 

Mr. HOPWOUD said, it would be 
necessary, then, to insert words to 
enable a re-examination. He would 
really ask the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber to withdraw his Amendment. 

Srr HENRY JAMES said, he had 
been all through this matter, and there 
was really no necessity for the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment negatived. 


Simm HENRY JAMES said, he would 
not move any further Amendment on this 
clause now; but he would do so onthe Re- 
port, because it ought to be made clear 
that the prisoner could be examined at 
every hearing. At present he was rather 
afraid that there might be a difficulty 
about the Grand Jury where the pri- 
soner did not appear. He was so glad 
to get this alteration in the law, how- 
ever, that he would not take up the 
time of the Committee now, but would 
consult with the Attorney General, and 
move some Amendment at the later 
stage. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, be 
added to the Bill.” 
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Mr. WARTON pointed out that they 
were now making a most startling 
change in their Law of Evidence. The 
clause introduced so vital a change that 
he was surprised at the ease with which 
the Attorney General and the ex-At- 
torney General had seen their way to 
desert the principles which had hitherto 
formed the bases of their criminal legis- 
lation. The two important principles 
involved in this clause should certainly 
not be introduced into a measure 
which they were hurrying through 
Parliament as they were hurrying that 
one. He did hope the Committee 
would pause. All the other questions 
in this Bill did not together amount to 
the same importance as the great and 
grave principles which they were now 
introducing into it. No more startling 
innovation had been made in their 
Criminal Law for centuries, and he 
could not allow the clause to pass with- 
out entering his earnest protest against 
it. He warned them of the state of 
things which happened in France, where 
the Judge cross-examined the prisoners 
in a mostinfamous manner. Next year 
he would undertake to say they would 
have the same sort of thing in their 
Courts. They would have lawyers cross- 
examining these unfortunate criminals 
in the same infamous style. It was a 
return to the same state of things as 
existed in the old days of the Inquisition 
in France, and was quite too serious a 
change to be introduced into such a 
wretched Bill as this, which, after all 
the noise and fuss that had been made 
about it, might not produce any start- 
ling results, or, if it did, stood a very 
good chance of being repealed in a very 
short time. The principle of the Bill 
was sure to be abandoned when the 
public returned to their common sense. 
In the meantime, he stood aghast 
and horrified at the action which had 
been taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
men of the Legal Profession on this 
occasion. 

Str HENRY JAMES altogether de- 
nied that they were acting in a hurry in 
this matter. The clause had in the 
shape of a Bill received the approval of 
the House of Lords twice before, and 
it had received the approval of the 
Criminal Code Commissioners. It had 
also been inserted in the Explosives 
Act, and its introduction into that mea- 
sure had been the direct means of estab- 
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lishing the innocence of a man charged 
under that Act. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON asked whether 
this clause ought not to be carried fur- 
ther? They were going to allow a 
prisoner to give evidence on his own 
behalf in a class of cases of the nature 
of rape, but they did not allow him 
to do the sume thing in the actual case 
of rape itself. 

Sir HENRY JAMES wished to point 
out to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that they could not, while this Bill was 
in Committee, extend this clause to 
prisoners charged with rape; but they 
might do on Report. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON insisted that 
it was a most extraordinary and in- 
vidious thing that they should allow 
the principle in these cases, but that in 
the case of actual rape, when the man 
might be the only person who could 
thoroughly explain the matter, they 
should not allow it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH, with the 

ar asagragge of the Committee, begged 
eave to move the Clause standing in 

the name of the hon. Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. William Fowler), which 
was as follows :— 

**(1.) Every man who, in any thoroughfare 
or public place within the limits of the Metro- 
politan Police District, habitually or persistently 
solicits women or girls for immoral purposes, 
shall be deemed to commit an offence under 
section fifty-four of the Act of the Session of 
the second and third years of the reign of Her 
present Majesty, chapter forty-seven, intituled 
*An Act for further improving the Police in 
and near the Metropolis.’ 

*«(2.) Every man who, in any street within 
any town or district wherein section twenty- 
eight of ‘The Town Police Clauses Act, 1847,’ 
is in force, habitually or persistently importunes 
or solicits women or girls for immoral purposes, 
shall be deemed to commit an offence. under the 
same section.” 


Mr. WARTON rose to Order, and 
submitted to the Chair that the Com- 
mittee had decided this matter when 
they struck out Clause 9 with regard to 
solicitation. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he was not 
in the Chair when Clause 9 was struck 
out; but he now saw it referred to the 
same thing, and therefore the hon. 
Member would not be in Order in 
moving this Amendment. The principle 
of the matter had already been rejected 
by striking out Clause 9. 


Sir Henry James 
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Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneron Cross) said, he had a short 
clause to move. Under a previous clause, 
theage at which consent could be urged 
as a defence to an indecent assault had 
been raised from 13to 16. It would be 
necessary, therefore, to put in a few 
words to make it meet the case of youn 
persons of 16 under this Bill. There- 
fore, he moved the following words :— 

** Consent to be no defence to a charge of 
indecent assault on a young person below the 
age specified in this Act.”’ 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed that a 
woman could be charged with familiarity 
with a boy of 16 years of age, and consent 
was to be no defence? He hardly knew 
what they were coming to. This clause 
opened up a vista of new ideas in regard 
to the relations of the sexes which Par- 
liament had never dreamed of. He did 
not know whether those who were respon- 
sible for this Bill knew where they were 
going to stop, or where this whirlwind 
was to cease. For his part, he thought 
it would be advisable for the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary to leave 
this matter alone, at all events for the 
present, and if they found that there was 
any necessity for dealing with it, they 
could amend the Act at some later 
period. 

Str HENRY JAMES said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would recon- 
sider this matter and bring it up on 
Report. If the offence took place, it 
might generally be proved by direct 
evidence. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he had 


been about to bring forward a clause 
providing for the punishment of a man 
who did an act tending to the commis- 
sion of a midemeanour; but he would 
bring it up on Report. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he had an Amendment to propose the 
object of which was to provide that no 
person should be convicted of an offence 
under the 2nd and 3rd sections of the 
Act upon the evidence of one witness 
only. It had been observed a short 
time ago by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) that 
the Committee hardly knew where they 
were going in the matter of this Bill. 
In some respects he quite agreed in that 
opinion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman. As far as the 2nd and 3rd 
sections of the Bill were concerned, they 
were founding an enactment of a kind 
which he supposed had never before 
received the sanction of Parliament. By 
those clauses the door was opened to all 
sorts of extortion and fraud, especially 
since the existing limitation of the age of 
women had been repealed. Now, he 
proposed to tack on to the two clauses the 
Amendment which he had described. 
However, if his right hon. Friend did 
not wish him to move it then, he would 
do so later; but in the meantime he 
wished to express his views upon the 
subject. He had adopted in this case 
the principle contained in the former 
Bill brought in by the late Government, 
and adopted by the present Govern- 
ment, as would’ be seen on reference 
to Clause 9—the Solicitation Clause— 
which repealed portions of the Town 
Police Clauses Act of 1847. The Bill 
substituted other clauses, and also pro- 
vided that a conviction should not take 
place in pursuance of the section in 
question on the evidence of one witness 
only. He understood that that Proviso 
was introduced for the protection of 
women, and the Proviso he had to pro- 
pose was intended for the protection of 
men. Hebelieved that there was nothing 
new in this. So far as regarded Scot- 
land, he was told by the late Lord Advo- 
cate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) that no person 
could be convicted there criminally, on 
the evidence of one witness only, with- 
out there was some corroborative evi- 
dence ; but, as he had said before, they 
were, by these two clauses, opening the 
door to all sorts of extortion. It should 
be remembered that if there was one 
characteristic in women of the unfor- 
tunate class more noticeable than an- 
other it was untruthfulness, as any per- 
son would be aware who had taken 
the trouble to inquire into the matter, 
or who like himself had sat on a Com- 
mittee for the purpose of considering 
this question, or who had inquired at 
the Homes where this class of women 
were received. It was a well-known fact 
that these persons were not all credible 
persons ; and it seemed to him that there 
was very great danger that false charges 
might be brought by such women utterly 
unsupported by any evidence, and con- 
victions obtained against innocent men. 
Hon. Members knew that in cases of 
breach of promise of marriage, a good- 
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looking lady had an extremely good 
chance of getting heavy damages ; and he 
thought it was more than probable that 
when a good-looking prosecutrix showed 
herself in the witness-box in support of 
a charge under these clauses, there would 
be a very bad chance for the defendant 
or prisoner as the case might be. 
Instances of charges of the kind un- 
supported by reliable evidence were 
very common, as might be seen by 
reference to a newspaper that had been 
mentioned once or twice in the course 
of the evening, and described by an 
hon. and learned Friend in a speech 
made the other night as a “‘ maga- 
zine of filth.” On Friday last there 
was a column in Zhe Pali Mall Gazette 
devoted to an alleged case of ruining a 
young girl; andif hon. Gentlemen would 
be kind enough to read this story, they 
would find that the whole case depended 
entirely on the testimony of one witness 
—that was to say, of the girl alleged to 
have been injured. When he considered 
that they had not alone to deal with 
artless young girls, but with artful and 
immoral women of a notoriously un- 
truthful class, he thought that some ad- 
ditional protection should be given to 
persons who were likely to be inculpated. 
Therefore, he had prepared a clause 
which he begged to move, and in which 
was incorporated a principle already 
adopted by Act of Parliament in Eng- 
land, and in operation in another part 
of the United Kingdom. 


New Clause :— 


“‘That no person shall be convicted of an 
offence under the second and third sections 
of this Act upon the evidence of one witness 
only,” —(Alr. Cavendish Bentinck,) 


—brougit up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Sir R. 
AssHEeTon Cross) said, he should have 
thought that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would have known that, if 
this clause was unnecessary in the caso 
of ordinary offences, it was unnecessary 
in the case of rape. He should not like 
to see this clause placed on the Statute 
Book. He did not believe that a Judge 
would ever allow a person to be con- 
victed under these sections upon the 
uncorroborated testimony of one wit- 
ness. 
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Mr. HOPWOOD said, there were 
within his own knowledge several in- 
stances of what the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Whitehaven had alluded to. Some time 
ago he had had occasion to attend one 
of the Police Courts when a case of in- 
decent exposure was before the magis- 
trate; the sole witness was a highly re- 
spectable woman, and the magistrate 
said aloud to the clerk that he believed 
it was the rule of magistrates not to en- 
tertain charges of the sort unless they 
were proved by two persons. The clerk 
replied in the affirmative, and the 
magistrate dismissed the prosecution. 
These instances were very common, 
especially with regard to the relations of 
thesexes. He reminded the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Home De- 

artment that this was a matter in which 

e had had to interfere on several occa- 
sions. There had been charges of assault 
in railway carriages. Within the last few 
months a respectable gentleman had 
been charged, his name appeared in the 
papers, and he had to submit to all the 
disagreeable consequences, and although 
he was not allowed to give evidence he 
had succeeded in rebutting the charge 
by the force of character. There was 
another instance which occurred when 
the right hon. Gentleman was last Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. It was the case of Seth Evans. 
He had interested himself in that case 
on behalf of a great number of people 
who did not believe the story against 
him. The man had been sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment ; and after two 
trials for perjury against the girl, in 
which the jury could not agree, the 
right hon. Gentleman said the case was 
not made out—that it was completely 
rebutted in his mind—and the man was 
discharged. If there was a case in law 
which entitled them to ask for peculiar 
treatment it was this. If they were to 
make these things the subject of legis- 
lation, it seemed to him that they de- 
manded special and peculiar treatment. 
He believed that as the House went on 
educating itself it would see that what 
was at first so clear had become fraught 
with great danger, and that those 
dangers were now unfolding them- 
selves. 

Mrz. J.B. BALFOUR said, that having 
been appealed to by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Memberfor White- 
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haven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) to say 
whether his view of the case with regard 
to Scotland was correct, he had to say 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had correctly stated the case. Ac- 
cording to Scotch law there must be two 
witnesses, or one witness whose evidence 
was corroborated, in order to warrant a 
conviction. Asa general rule two wit- 
nesses were requisite. He understood 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary to say that although there was 
no technical rule to the same effect in 
England, the like practice obtained 
there, and that a direction would not be 
given by a Judge to find any person 
guilty on the unsupported testimony of 
one witness. He thought it desirable 
to know whether in such cases the 
liberty of a man would solely depend 
upon the arbitrament of the Judge, or 
whether he would not have the pro- 
tection of a definite rule of law to the 
effect that the uncorroborated testimony 
of a single witness was not sufficient ? 
Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he was 
sorry to differ from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department in anything con- 
nected with the law; but he was obliged 
to say that in this matter the right hon. 
Gentleman was entirely wrong. He (Mr. 
Staveley Hill) supposed that there was 
no hon. and learned Member having ex- 
perience of criminal trials who did not 
know there had been convictions for 
rape that were absolutely wrong. He 
had one case distinctly before his mind. 
It was a case in which he was counsel, 
and where the man was convicted on a 
cock-and-bull story and sentenced to 
penal servitude. There was not the 
slightest corroboration of the woman’s 
story; and although he had done his 
best to get a remission of the sentence, 
the man had to suffer five years’ penal 
servitude for a crime of which he was, 
in his opinion, absolutely innocent. 
There was no requirement that there 
should be corroboration of the woman’s 
evidence and no understanding that there 
should be any corroboration, and if a 
woman got into the witness-box, and 
her evidence could not be broken down 
be cross-examination, the man would be 
absolutely certain to be convicted. He 
entreated the Committee to take into 
consideration the arguments brought 
forward by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood), and 
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to consider bow dangerous it would be to 
apply that system in the cases which 
they had then beforethem. As the Bill 
now stood, the girl, who might be a con- 
senting party, might come forward and 
give evidence, upon which alone, as 
there was nothing to require the evi- 
dence of a second witness, a man might 
be convicted and sentenced. Unless the 
clause proposed by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
were added to the Bill, he feared there 
would be many cases in which serious 
injustice would be done. 

Mr. GREGORY said, there were 
some reasons why a clause of the kind 
proposed by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Whitehaven 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) should be 
added to the Bill, as applying to some 
of the acts dealt with. For instance, 
with regard to the administering of 
drugs and other matters, it was a very 
common thing fora girl to state that 
drugs had been administered to her, and 
that she had been violated under those 
circumstances. If she was to be allowed 
to tell that story without corroboration, 
it might lead to a serious miscarriage 
of justice. As they had not the exact 
words of the clause before them, it was 
rather a difficult matter to form an opi- 
nion upon, and he would therefore sug- 
gest that the question should be raised 
on the Report, so as to give hon. Mem- 
bers an opportunity of deciding what 
words should be added to the Bill. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he was sorry the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had not accepted the clause in the 
form in which it had been read. He 
hoped that on Report words would be 
adopted to meet the views of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck). The right hon. Gentleman said, 
in the case of rape, no corroborative evi- 
dence was necessary. But with regard 
to the other cases, if they did not take 
care, the Bill would simply become the 
means of extortion as against men, 
whom it was their duty to protect as 
well as women. He thought it a mon- 
strous injustice that a girl without any 
corroborative evidence should be able 
to bring a charge against a man, and 
probably get a conviction. He would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
if a provision of this kind were in- 
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troduced into the Bill, a girl would 
not be so likely to bring a false charge 
against a man as she would be if she 
could get a man convicted on her own 
statement alone. He perfectly agreed 
with the hon. Member for East Sussex 
(Mr. Gregory) that, on the whole, some 
provision of the kind should be put into 
the Bill; and, for the protection of men 
and the prevention of extortion, he 
hoped that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s clause would be carried. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) said, he had not 
heard all the discussion on this clause ; 
but his right hon. Friend had given him 
the meaning of the Amendment, which 
he understood to be that no person 
should be convicted under the 2nd 
and 3rd clauses of the Act on the evi- 
dence of one person only. He was not 
aware that any Statute had ever pro- 
vided that no conviction should take 
place on the evidence of one witness 
only. He was bound to say that the 
Amendment really provided that there 
must be more than one witness, and 
that, so far as he knew, was an entire 
anomaly. ‘The practical outcome of the 
discussion was that no Judge would 
allow a case under these clauses to go 
on without corroboration. [{*‘ No, no!’’] 
Although he agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman behind him that there was no 
rule that there must be a second witness, 
yet all those acquainted with criminal 
practice would know that no Judge 
would allow a case of the kind to go to 
the jury upon the uncorroborated evi- 
dence of one witness. Corroboration 
did not mean that there should be an- 
other witness—they had experience of 
that in the Divorce Court, and in cases 
of breach of promise of marriage, where 
corroborative evidence was necessary. 
With all respect to hon. Members who 
thought otherwise, he said again that a 
Judge would not allow one of these 
cases to go to the jury without there was 
corroboration in fact of some kind or 
other. That corroboration might arise 
from a variety of circumstances, as, for 
instance, from the fact of the prisoner 
being found close to the spot. But, 
however it might arise, he said that 
they would be introducing into the Bill 
matter which ought not to be introduced 
into it, if they put in a provision that 
more than one witness should be called. 
The hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
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Gregory) had very properly said that a 
great distinction ought to be drawn be- 
tween cases in which the mouth of the 
defendant was closed and where it was 
not. Ifthe right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s clause became law, ne case 
could go to a jury upon the evidence of 
one witness, and he submitted that the 

erson who made the accusation should 
c able to explain the circumstances and 
give evidence. 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, he felt a 
great deal of interest in this question, 
and, on the whole, he was rather inclined 
to favour the clause proposed by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck). But he did not quite 
agree with what had fallen from his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General. He thought he was wrong in 
saying that Judges had not over and 
over again allowed persons to be con- 
victed on the evidence of one person 
without corroboration. He recollected 
a case in which a man was convicted 
under those circumstances. Again, he 
did not understand the distinction which 
his hon. and learned Friend drew be- 
tween a second witness and corrobora- 
tion. Corroboration must exist in the 
mouth of a second witness, or else there 
would be only one statement. How 
could there be corroborative evidence of 
the worth of testimony, unless it came 
from a second witness? Any corrobora- 
tion of the evidence of one witness must 
come from another witness. Certainly 
he was unable to see the distinction 
drawn by his hon. and learned Friend. 
In bastardy cases two witnesses were 
required, although the accused person 
might be examined ; and if they insisted 
on two witnesses in that case, he did 
not see why the same principle should 
not be applied to the 2nd and 3rd 
clauses of this Bill. 
Scotland, he believed it had worked well, 
and there was a good deal to be said in 
favour of it, because, although it was 
much to be hoped that all Judges would 
hesitate to go on the statement of one 
person, they did not always do that. He 
should consider the proposal of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, and, 
if he could, he should vote for the 
clause. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he did not propose to press his clause 
upon the Committee on that occasion. 


The Attorney General 
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He should put it on the Paper for con- 
sideration on Report. He did not wish 
to add a word to the arguments adduced 
in favour of his clause by his right hon. 
and learned Friend ; but he must express 
his surprise that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary seemed to set 
his face so strongly against a clause in- 
tended to prevent extortion. He did not 
wish to detain the Committee by any 
further observations. He would with- 
draw the clause now, and bring it up 
again on Report. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Schedule. 


Mr. WARTON proposed to add, after 
‘ forty-nine,” ‘and section fifty-five.” 
The other evening something was said 
about the Consolidated Statutes of 1861, 
It ought to be said in justice to the 
memory of Mr. Grey, who drew theCode, 
that there never was a better series of 
Statutes drawn than the seven or eight 
| Statutes which had formed for so many 
| years their Criminal Law. [Sir R. 
| AssneTon Cross: It is already repealed. | 
| Ifit was already repealed, they had had 
no law respecting abduction since it was 
repealed. When was it repealed? The 
Home Secretary had passed him the 
Statutes, and he found 55 still standing. 
He was perfectly correct, and on ques- 
tions of Criminal Law he generally was 
right, because he knew the Criminal 
Law well. Was it the intention of those 
who brought forward this Bill that they 
should have two sections dealing with 
abductions ? It seemed to him that 
when the promoters of this Bill drew 
their Abduction Clause — Clause 7 — 
which fixed the age at 18, they forgot 
the existence of s. 55, c. 100, 24 & 25 
Viet. 

Amendment proposed, to add, after 
‘section forty-nine,” in the Schedule, 
“and section fifty-five.” —(J/r. Warton.) 








Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
| R. Assueron Cross) said, he thought 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
alluding to Section 51, and that was 
what he had in his mind when he said 
the section was repealed. It was in- 
tended to keep Section 55, because the 
offence it dealt with was quite different 
to that dealt with by Clause 7 of this 
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Bill. Section 55 was general in its 
terms—namely, 

“« Whosoever shall unlawfully take or cause 
to be taken any unmarried girl out of the pos- 
session and against the will of her father or 
mother, or any other person having the lawful 
care or charge of her ;”’ 


but Clause 7 of this Rill made it a 1nis- 
demeanour for anyone to do the same 
thing— 

“ With intent that she should be unlawfully 
and carnally known by any man.” 


The hon. and learned Gentleman would 
see that the two sections were very dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. WARTON remarked,that Section 
55 was never used except in cases of 
abduction for sexual purposes. Prac- 
tically it was now intended to have two 
abduction sections, one fixing the age 
at 16 and the other fixing it at 18. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill, as amended, be reported 
to the House.” 


Mr. WILLIAMSON said, that as the 
Bill applied to Scotland he desired to 
put a question to the late Lord Advocate 
(Mr. J. B. Balfour). He was told that 
the evidence of children of tender years, 
without the solemnity of an oath, was 
admissible in Scotland. The other 
night it was resolved by a very narrow 
majority that such evidence should not 
be allowed under the operation of this 
Bill. He would like to know what the 
law of Scotland was on this point ? If it 
was as he had suggested, would it not 
be well to consider on Report the advi- 
sability of assimilating the law of Eng- 
land to that of Scotland, especially as it 
was admitted that the law of Scotland 
was generally better than that of Eng- 
land ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, his hon. 
Friend had been correctiy informed. It 
was not essential that a child of tender 
years should take the oath. The custom 
im cases where a child was concerned 
was for the Judge to put some questions 
to the child in a kindly fashion in order 
to ascertain its state of education and 
intelligence, and if it was fit to take the 
oath the oath was administered. If it 
was too young to understand the nature 
of an oath, but the Judge thought it 
understood the obligation to tell the 
truth, it was examined without being 
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put upon oath, but after being ad- 
monished to tell the truth. Of course, the 
evidence was given in the presence of 
the jury, so that they could form an 
opinion as to its worth. He was quite 
sure that there were many cases in which 
the truth would not be reached unless 
the evidence of the child were taken, and 
it was in that view he gave a vote in 
favour of the Amendment the other 
night. If on Report the proposal was 
made to allow a child of tender years to 
give evidence without being sworn, he 
should again vote for it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered upon Wed- 
nesday, and to be printed. | Bill 257.] 


SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL. 
[Lords.] —[Biti 242.] 
(Secretary Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Sir LYON PLAYFAIR: The second 
reading of this Bill was brought on so 
unexpectedly that I was then the only 
Scotch Member on this side of the 
House, and there was no discussion. 
This debate involves the principle of the 
Bill. Ido not profess to see its neces- 
sity or to support its general provisions, 
while I ardently oppose some of them. 
No doubt, it has numerous supporters 
in Scotland. I know of no country 
which has made so much progress as 
Scotland since it became an integral 
part of Great Britain, united with Eng- 
land in interests, in feeling, and in ad- 
ministration. Undoubtedly, that admi- 
nistration had to be carried on with a 
knowledge of local differences in law 
and in the habits of the people; and, on 
the whole, through the Ministerial func- 
tions of the Lord Advocate and the 
vigilance of Scotch Members of Parlia- 
ment, Scotland has largely had its own 
way as to its peculiarities; but has 
gained vastly in solidarity and pros- 
perity by accepting its position as an 
integral part of Great Britain. This 
Bill is intended to accentuate the differ- 
ences between England and Scotland 
for the future, and, in my opinion, it 
will tend to convert Scotland into a Pro- 
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vince, with the narrower peculiarities 
of Provincial existence. No country 
can less afford than Scotland to narrow 
the ambition of its educated classes or 
to parochialize its institutions. If it 
separates itself from England in admi- 
nistration and education it need not be 
surprised if in time England becomes 
less of an outlet for Scotch enterprize. 
I doubt altogether the wisdom of such 
a separation, though I admit that a 
certain demand for it exists in Scotland. 
The Scotch Secretary to be created by 
this Bill is to be the responsible Minister 
for affairs connected with local govern- 
ment—such as public health, the relief 
of the poor, the care of lunatics, the 
supervision of prisons, and like subjects, 
none of which have fundamental differ- 
ences, either in their principles or appli- 
cations, from similar subjects of Eng- 
lish administration. But if separation 
of Scotch and English administration be 
desirable, I do not in the least under- 
stand why it should suddenly stop so as 
to exclude the new Minister from all 
control over matters relating to law and 
justice. Questions relating to law and 
justice are the very subjects of all others 
in Scotland where there are national 
differences and even mysterious pecu- 
liarities. I could understand the de- 
mand for a Minister who should be in- 
trusted with the important differences 
of legal procedure, a different law, and 
a different form of justice. But just at 
this point the Bill fails, and the English 
Secretary of State at the Home Office is 
to control such administration with the 
aid of the Lord Advocate. The Lord 
Advocate, who has hitherto been the 
Scotch Minister, is to have no official 
relations to the new Scotch Secretary, 
but is to be a sort of comet revolving in 
a small orbit, controlled by the great 
English luminary in Whitehall. The 
noble Marquess at the head of the Go- 
vernment, in speaking of the Bill in 
‘‘another place,” stated that he sup- 
ported it because it was a work of de- 
centralization, and that it was better to 
localize than to centralize administra- 
tion. I could understand this argument 
if there were a Scotch Parliament to 
whom this new Minister was respon- 
sible; I could understand it in a lesser 
degree if the Office of the new Minister 
was to be in Edinburgh. But we have 
been distinctly told that this Office is to 
be in London. How decentralization 
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and localization are to be produced 

going from one side of Whitehall to the 
other side of Whitehall is altogether 
beyond my comprehension. The crea- 
tion of this new Minister is an act of 
centralization, not of decentralization. 
It gathers into one office Acts now ad- 
ministered by the Home Office, the 
Privy Council, Treasury, and the Eng- 
lish Local Government Board. Decen- 
tralization is the last word that can be 
applied to the Bill; but nationalization 
would be more appropriate. It practi- 
cally means that no English Minister 
must presume to administer Scotch 
affairs. How would the converse pro- 
position suit the ambition of Scotland— 
that no Scotchman should become an 
English Minister? One proposition is 
as good as the other. The new Scotch 
Secretary, as he is to have no charge of 
law and justice, must have something 
added to the duties of supervising local 
government, so that he may have an 
office of dignity and an office of work of 
such apparent magnitude as will justify 
Parliament in creating a new Minister. 
The dignity is to be conferred by giving 
to him the custody of the Great Seal. I 
do not know much about the Great 
Seal. I see that it has an office in 
Edinburgh, which is open one hour 
daily, and that it must be difficult to 
keep, for it has already a ‘‘ deputy 
keeper” and a “substitute keeper.” 
If such officers are really required for its 
safe custody, the new Scotch Secretary 
can have little work added to his office 
by being made Keeper of the Great 
Seal, and official dignity in these days 
does not arise from a mere name, but 
only from the due performance of official 
work and duties. As this dignity does 
not give work, education is to be added 
to his office. This raises the important 
question whether the supervision of 
education in Scotland by the new Minis- 
ter is to be undertaken in the interests 
of education or in the interests of the 
new office? The Earl of Fife, speaking 
‘‘elsewhere,”’ let the cat out of the bag 
when he said that every Scotchman to 
whom he spoke on the subject, replied— 
“What on earth is the use of a Scotch 
Secretary if education is not included in 
his functions?” That really, Sir, is at 
the root of the Bill. Law and justice 
have been cut out of his functions, and 
so little is left for the new Minister to 
do that you must add something, and so 
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education is to be joined to the Great 
Seal, to police, prisons, public health, 
lunacy, adulteration of food and drugs, 
pauperism, fisheries, wild birds protec- 
tion, and other miscellaneous subjects 
with which educatiun has nothing in 
common. No one will dispute that to 
Scotland education is a subject of the 
deepest interest, for its prosperity largely 
depends upon it. It is, therefore, a 
very serious matter to deal with educa- 
tion as a means of augmenting the im- 
portance of an office. In any case that 
is not an educational argument, for it 
proceeds on the assumption that educa- 
tion is a branch of administration which 
can be handed from one office to an- 
other, not for its own advantage, but 
for that of the office which takes it. 
No doubt, the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Rosebery) who introduced this Bill sin- 
cerely believes that the junction of edu- 
cation with the office of Secretary will 
benefit not only the office, but also edu- 
cation itself. I know much less of local 
administration in Scotland than that 
noble Earl; but I have made the 
study of its education a specialty, so 
I hope the House will allow me to state 
my reasons for opposing the educational 
provisions of this Bill. It is really the 
essence of the Bill, and cannot be rele- 
gated to the Committee stage. After- 
wards I will speak of certain peculiari- 
ties in Scotch education. But now the 
initial question arises—Has education 
in Scotland suffered by its connection 
with that of England since the Act of 
1872 ? For the answer to this question is 
the justification or condemnation of this 
Bill. Sir, it has gone on by leaps and 
bounds since it has been managed by 
the Department in Whitehall. Every 
parish has now its school board. In 
1872 the schools in Scotland could only 
accommodate 282,000 scholars; now 
they have places for 656,000. The edu- 
cation, as a whole, has advanced, not 
only in extent, but also in quality. 
There is, therefore, no ad priori argu- 
ment for a change such as is proposed 
by this Bill. If we look at the amount 
spent on the education of the people in 
the three sections of the Kingdom, 
Scotland receives more than England. 
Taking the population of the Census in 
1881, the money spent last year per 
head of the people was 2s. 63d. for 
England, 2s. 8d. for Scotland, and 3s. 
for Ireland. If England had received 
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as much as Scotland, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would have had to pro- 
vide £162,340 more for English educa- 
tion. Surely, it is absurd to speak of 
neglect of Scotch education by an Eng- 
glish Department with such figures. 
The House cannot forget that it has 
appointed various Select Committees 
during the last 15 years to consider how 
Ministerial responsibility can best be 
secured for the largely increasing Votes 
for Education. It was pointed out by 
all these Committees that the present 
system by which the Lord President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
sits in the House of Lords is essentially 
bad in theory, though it is tempered in 
practice by the really active Educational 
Minister—the Vice President of the 
Council—sitting in the House of Com- 
mons. Another Committee sat last year 
under the Presidency of the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Childers), 
and it unanimously recommended that 
a Minister with duties not less import- 
ant than a Secretary of State —by 
which they intended to indicate that he 
should be of Cabinet rank—should have 
charge of the education of Great Britain. 
The present practice of having the re- 
sponsible Minister in the House of 
Lords, and the active, though irre- 
sponsible, Minister in the House of 
Commons, was emphatically condemned. 
The Cabinet of the late Government 
accepted the conclusions of this Report. 
The late Prime Minister (Mr. Glad- 
stone), on the 6th of November, 1884, 
said, in answer to a Question— 

‘*We propose on an early day—I cannot 
name the day exactly—to adopt measures 
founded upon the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee.” —(3 Hansard, [293] 1116.) 

This answer was understood to mean 
that a responsible Minister of Education 
for Great Britain would be appointed, 
not certainly that the present Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council should be reduced 
in influence and position by being con- 
fined to England, while a Minister was 
to be created for Scotland, with Poor 
Law, police, public health, and other 
offices tagged on to his educational 
duties. lam sure that the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Childers) 
will not say that this is the spirit in 
which his Committee reported. But 
this Bill, so far as regards education, is 
founded on the system which has been 
so repeatedly condemned. It proposes 
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that a Vice President of the Council 
for Education in Scotland shall be ap- 
pointed, and the terms of the clause are 
copied from the Act for appointing the 
present Vice President of the Council 
of Education. The Scotch Minister is 
to be the Vice President of the Council 
in all matters regarding Scotch educa- 
tion. What will follow in law, fact, 
and practice? The present Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, whom we have been 
accustomed to look upon as the Educa- 
tion Minister de facto, if not de jure, is to 
be shorn of his proportions and dignity 
in order to give increased proportions 
and dignity to the new Scotch Minister. 
If this Bill becomes law, you will have 
two Vice Presidents of Education—one 
for England and one for Scotland—two 
subordinate Tycoons to administer edu- 
cation ; while the powerful but invisible 
Mikado, the Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, sits up aloft in regions to which we 
have no access, and remains irrespon- 
sible to us who have to vote large sums 
for the education of the people, while 
we have no Minister of responsibility in 
the House of the people. There is no 
mistake in this subject. The Duke of 
Richmond, when President of the Coun- 
cil, was asked—‘‘Are you or the Vice 
President the Minister of Education ?” 
And he replied, frankly and truly—‘“I 
am the Minister of Education.” All 
the Presidents of Council examined 
before the Committee accepted this re- 
sponsibility, and gave to the Vice Pre- 
sident the position of an Under Secre- 
tary of State. But we found on exa- 
mination that the Vice President did all 
the work, while the President monopo- 
lized all the patronage. This false re- 
lation of Ministerial responsibility be- 
came intolerable to the House, and your 
Committee recommended that a distinct 
Minister of Education, with the posi- 
tion, if not with the name, of a Secre- 
tary of State, should be appointed. 
This is not a view confined to one side 
of the House. The late Duke of Marl- 
borough, when Lord President of the 
Council under the Earl of Beacons- 
field’s Government, introduced a Bill 
to create a new Secretary of State who 
should take charge of national educa- 
tion. But what does this Billdo? It 
reduces the rank and position of the 
de facto Minister of Education in this 
House by passing part of his duties to 
the new Scotch Secretary, and thus it 
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raises the power and position of the 
Lord President as the true Minister of 
Education, although necessarily, from 
his relations to the Queen, he is in the 
House of Lords, which has no touch 
with the education of the people. I 
have no doubt that the promoters of 
this Bill thought that they were really 
passing Scotch education to the Scotch 
Secretary. They have done nothing of 
the kind. It is true that the Earl of 
Rosebery, who had charge of the Bill in 
‘‘ another place,” said that it transferred 
education to the new Minister ‘in the 
most complete and absolute fashion.” 
But how did the Lord President view 
the alleged transfer? He said— 


“The Department existed, everything was 
ready to his hand, and the new official would 
merely have to take the place at present held 
by the Vice President of the Council for Eng- 
land, who was also Vice President of the Coun- 
cil for Scotland.’’ 


That is the law and fact of the change 
proposed by this Bill. Both Vice Pre- 
sidents will continue to be subordinate 
to the Lord President, who has the 
ultimate and single responsibility for 
the education of Great Britain. The 
Lord President will continue to exercise 
the patronage of the Department, and 
will appoint the Inspectors and other 
officers for both England and Scotland. 
The Lord President has the right and 
the responsibility of approving or disap- 
ge of every act of his subordinate 

ice Presidents in both countries. I 
believe that this will be the working of 
the Bill; and I admit that if there be 
no removal of the Scotch Department 
from its present offices, the educational 
evil will be reduced, because the Lord 
President and the two Vice Presidents 
can meet in constant consultation. But 
we ought to be assured that this is the 
way in which the system will be worked 
without transference to a new office, and 
that the new Scotch Vice President of 
the Council created by the Act is, like 
the English Vice President, a respon- 
sible officer of one division of the Edu- 
cation Department under a common 
head, and with the advantages attend- 
ing a common office of administration. 
But even this least injurious form of 
working the two Departments does not 
commend itself to men of large experi- 
ence in educational administration. The 
present Government have wisely called 
into their councils a well-known Scotch- 
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him a seat in the Scotch Education De- 
partment. No one in the Kingdom can 
speak with greater authority on the sub- 
ject. He was asked by the Select Com- 
mittee what he thought of a proposal 
such as is made by this Bill— 


“Would you be sorry to see the Vice Pre- 
sident limited to English work, and somebody 
else introduced for Scotch work—say a Scctch 
Vice President ?—I think it would be better 
not to do so. My opinion is that it is better 
for = two countries to be both under one 
head.”’ 


It would have been better for education 
and easier for administration if the Bill 
had proceeded on the recommendations 
of the Select Committee, and made an 
effective Scotch Department with a sepa- 
rate Secretary, and gave to the new 
Scotch Minister an ex officio seat on the 
Board. To make him a subordinate 
officer of the Lord President is alto- 
gether a mistake of administration when 
you are creating a new Minister, while 
it inereases the evils of a condemned 
system of educational responsibility, 
and puts formidable obstacles to the 
future creation of a true Ministry of 
Education. At all events, it prejudges 
the question before this House has had 
time to consider the Report of its Select 
Committee. One of the great reasons 
for recommending such a Ministry was 
that we felt sure the responsible Minis- 
ter of Education would be a man of 
Cabinet rank, and naturally would sit 
in this House. The absence of a Repre- 
sentative of education from this House 
led to the appointment of the present 
Vice President, who, if this Bill passes, 
will be reduced to a Vice President for 
English education only. But with re- 
gard to Scotch education, there is neither 
security, nor even probability, that the 
new Minister will be in the House of 
the people. The 3rd clause says that 
“the Secretary, if not a Member of the 
House of Lords,’’ shall be able to sit in 
the House of Commons. You will con- 
tinue to have the Lord Advocate in this 
House, and the most natural considera- 
tion to a Prime Minister forming a Go- 
vernment will be to say—as there is a 
Scotch Minister already in the House of 
Commons, let us put the new Scotch 
Secretary into the House of Lords. 
Quite natural and quite proper such an 
arrangement, if he were not also the 
Education Minister for Scotland; but 
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not convenient or even tolerable to this 
House, which votes £500,000 yearly to 
education in Scotland, to have no Minis- 
ter here immediately responsible for its 
administration, when all results re- 
lating to the education of the people are 
so eagerly and constantly discussed in 
this House, and so rarely in the House 
of Lords. Is it not obvious that Eng- 
lish education under an English Minis- 
ter wholly devoted to it would have our 
fostering care; while Scotch education, 
lifted above our heads into the House 
of Lords, in charge of a Minister with 
fifty other functions, would be viewed 
with suspicious jealousy? Scotland 
has marked peculiarities in paying for 
higher subjects, and they are recog- 
nized in the Act of 1872; but when you 
find among these that classical and 
modern languages, as well as science, 
are subjects in primary schools, how 
are they to fare with a Scotch Secre- 
tary in the House of Lords? If you 
have any doubt on this subject, the 
recent discussion in ‘another place’’ 
by Lord Norton, and the speech of Vis- 
count Cranbrook on the inexpediency of 
having such subjects taught in primary 
schools or in secondary schools by school 
boards, will indicate a very consider- 
able danger. If the Scotch Minister was 
in this House, with the aid of Scotch 
Members’ this danger would be miti- 
gated. It is possible, therefore, that 
the Prime Minister, in forming a Go- 
vernment, may ultimately allow the 
Scotch Minister to sit in this House. 
If so, we would then have three Minis- 
ters responsible for Scotch Business— 
not one Minister, which would appear 
to be the object of this Bill. First, law 
and justice would be managed by the 
Home Secretary, aided by the Lord Ad- 
vocate. Then, sitting on the same 
Bench, but with an inferior salary of 
£2,000, you would find a Scotch Secre- 
tary, who has no official relation to 
either of them. Perhaps in time the 
English Members might learn their 
different responsibilities, and ask the 
right Questions of the right Ministers ; 
but does not the whole arrangement 
look absurd, when it might be rectified 
in the construction of a Bill? My own 
belief is that no such bungling proposal 
as this Bill could have been made to us 
if it were not intended that the Scotch 
Secretary should sit in the House of 
Lords, and that the Lord Advocate 
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should represent him in the House of 
Commons. But when his main work 
is to administer the £500,000 voted for 
the education of the people, both this 
House and the Scotch le will ulti- 
mately insist that he should sit in the 
House of Commons, which takes such 
keen interest in all questions relating to 
education. We have an instance of com- 
bined work in the case of the Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant. He practically 
controls the work of local government, 
law and justice, and education in Ire- 
land, or, at least, he represents Minis- 
terial responsibility in this House. But 
his fractional care of education is so 
limited in amount that we have con- 
stantly to be reminded that he has 
charge of Irish education. And what 
has been the outcome of this fragmen- 
tary attention to the absorbing subject 
of education? It is that though Ireland 
has had a National system for more than 
half a century, the last Census shows us 
that 41 percent of the population above 
five years of age cannot read and write ; 
while in one Province—Connaught—53 
per cent are in this sad condition of 
ignorance. Had there been one Minis- 
ter of Education for the United King- 
dom, this melancholy outcome of half a 
century could not possibly have hap- 
pened. And yet in ‘‘ another place” 
this isolation of Irish education, and the 
neglect of it by a Minister who could 
only give to it a fragmentary atten- 
tion, was quoted as a precedent, and 
held up as an example for the isolation 
of Scotch education. It was abandoned 
in the House of Lords; but the hon. 
Member for Roxburgh (Mr. Elliot) has 
given Notice of an Amendment to com- 
lete the isolation of Scotch education. 
t is true that in Ireland the isolation is 
so complete that teachers’ certificates 
from that country are not recognized in 
England. Such a result is likely to 
happen if Scotland obtains the isolation 
of her education, for what interest would 
England have to recognize certificates 
given on a separate system? Already 
there is a plethora of teachers in Scot- 
land; but it is relieved by 50 or 60 
teachers, now the offspring of a common 
system, being annually appointed to 
English schools. The Earl of Rosebery, 
speaking in “ another place,” looks with 
contempt upon the proposal to have a 
Minister of Education for Great Britain, 
excluding Ireland, and calls him a vulgar 
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what will this new Scotch Secretary be 
when he sits in this House? As a 
Scotch Minister with an inferior salary 
sitting on the same Bench with the 
Home Secretary, and the Lord Advocate 
having the important control of law and 
justice, he will, indeed, be a vulgar frac- 
tion of a one-third Scotch Minister. But 
what will he beasan Education Minister? 
The Act of 1872—the Education Act— 
is to be pitched, with more than 50 other 
Acts, into his Office. As Scotch Secre- 
tary, he is already the vulgar fraction 
of a one-third Scotch Minister; but, as 
Education Minister, he is one of lesser 
dimensions still—a one-fiftieth Educa- 
tion Minister. For if there be a real 
work for him to do in the care of _— 

aupers, lunatics, fisheries, and wild 
birds, there can only be a small frag- 
ment of his time left to take care of 
education. We have been told that 
there is a consuming desire of the Scotch 
people to have a Scotch Secretary, and 
there is no doubt a widespread demand 
for it. But I do not admit that there is 
the same feeling for including education 
in his functions. A number of the small 
towns, through their Town Councils, 
have petitioned in favour of this in- 
clusion ; and the large towns of Edin- 
burgh and Paisley have also done so. 
But the other large towns of Scotland 
have expressed no such desire. The 
Churches met in General Assembly last 
May, and the United Presbyterian 
Ohurch has petitioned ; but the Church 
of Scotland and the Free Church have 
not. The Convention of Royal Burghs 
expressed a unanimous feeling on the 
subject last year; but this year the Re- 
solution to petition was only carried by 
a majority of 2. I do not believe that 
any feeling in favour of education being 
attached to his Office would have arisen 
had not the lawyers been able to cut out 
law and justice from it. It is because 
they have succeeded in doing so that 
education has been thrown to him asa 
corpus vile. Schoolmasters and Pro- 
fessors are not as powerful as lawyers 
in this House; but surely their voice 
should be heard in such an important 
proposal. Educational authority is cer- 
tainly against it. The Scotch Educa- 
tional Institute, which is composed of 
Scotch teachers, have petitioned in favour 
of one Minister of Education for Great 
Britain, and against the separation of 
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English from Scotch education. Out of 
2,473 teachers who have expressed them- 
selves by Resolutions on this subject, 
only 97, or less than 5 per cent, are in 
favour of the educational part of this 
Bill. The Scotch Universities, which 
are most intimately connected with the 
schools of the people, are represented in 
this House by two Members, both of 
whom are in opposition to this proposal. 
No doubt it will be contended that my 
own opposition to it has lost me my seat. 
I sit here with only a small majority; 
and it is quite true that a considerable 
number of United Presbyterian minis- 
ters who have always supported me 
withdrew their support. Whatever ca- 
pital the supporters of the Bill make 
out of this fact, they cannot deny the 
sineerity of my convictions when I sa- 
crificed a University seat which I have 
had the honour to hold for 17 years, in 
order that I might be free to oppose this 
Bill. Not a single teacher, Professor, 
or University authority has intimated to 
me their disapproval of my hostility ; 
while a large number of them have en- 
couraged me in opposing a measure 
which they think will be disastrous 
to the interests of education in Scotland. 
The Earl of Rosebery in ‘‘ another place” 
stated that he had waited for the expres- 
sion of the school boards. What has 
been that expression? There are 980 
school boards, and of these only 36 have 

titioned this House in favour of the 

ill. They are all small boards, for the 
united population a by them 
is only 80,000. The Edinburgh School 
Board was last year against the pro- 
posal; this year it is in its favour; but 
I do not find a Petition sent to this 
House. Of the large towns, the school 
boards of Glasgow, Govan, Dundee, and 
Aberdeen are against the transference 
of education. I inelude Aberdeen on 
the authority of its Chairman, who has 
been here to oppose the Bill. I do not 
deny that there is a general feeling in 
Scotland that the Education Department 
has not sufficiently distinguished the dif- 
ferences between English and Scotch edu- 
cation. It wasto insure this that the Select 
Committee of last year recommended 
that there should be a permanent Scotch 
Secretary to the Department, so that the 
responsible Education Minister should 
be brought into touch with the pecu- 
liarities of Scotch education. These 
differences ere real, and depend upon 
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the fact that while education in Eng- 
land become National by the Act of 
1870, the Scotch Act of 1872 was 
not the creation of a National sys- 
tem, but the extension of one which 
was no longer sufficient for the wants 
of the people. In Scotland the division 
between primary and secondary schools 
is not so marked as in England. The 
Scotch school boards are charged with 
the management of the burgh or gram- 
mar schools, and in England the boards 
have no such functions. This denomi- 
national system is not nearly so marked 
in Scotland as in England, for each 
parish has its school board. The Uni- 
versities also receive many students 
direct from primary schools, where they 
obtain a certain amount of secondary 
education. These are distinctions of 
such importance that the Select Com- 
mittee wisely recommended a responsible 
Scotch Secretary in the Education De- 
partment, with a staff charged with the 
ordinary administration of Scotch work. 
But, at the same time, they recom- 
mended that there should be only one 
responsible Minister for Education in 
Great Britain. England may learn 
many things from Scotch education, and 
the separation will be injurious to the 
interests of education in this country. 
For example, it will aecentuate the an- 
tagonism between board and voluntary 
schools. You haveanexample inScotland 
of board schools dealing satisfactorily 
with religious education, sothat voluntary 
schools work with them in little antagon- 
ism. The denominations have had perfect 
confidence that the Department in White- 
hall would give them fair play. But the 
Roman Catholics in Glasgow, who are 
very numerous, have not the same faith 
in a Scotch Secretary, who will be more 
subject to pressure from local influences. 
This has been pressed upon me as a real 
danger by those interested in denomi- 
national schools; and if it be well 
founded it will disturb the harmony 
which now exists between board and 
voluntary schools. If England may 
benefit by an example of this harmony, 
there is much also that Scotch educa- 
tion may learn from England. At pre- 
sent the Scotch Code is inferior to the 
English Code in its requirements, and 
requires assimilation. I1n the attention 
given to Art and Science, both in primary 
and secondary schools, Scotland is getting 
far behind England. Scotland has not 
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yet adapted itself to the needs of a 
scientific age. It may be contended 
that if there had been a Scotch Minister 
these differences would have been recti- 
fied. But he will be the Representative 
of national prejudices which have hitherto 
prevented this progressin Art and Science, 
and a more complete isolation will con- 
firm them, while the friction with the 
English system was gradually rubbing 
them down. The Science and Art De- 
partment in South Kensington will in 
future be presided over by the English 
Vice President, though in a few years 
every school in Scotland will be reported 
upon for drawing by an Inspector from 
that Department, and, I hope, before 
long, for science also. Does this not 
show the absurdity of the proposed 
separation? I need not say that I think 
the educational part of this Bill is essen- 
tially bad. It is bad, because it lessens 
the influence of the Vice President of the 
Council, who has hitherto been a de facte 
Minister of Education in this House, 
though under a system of defective re- 
sponsibility. It is bad, because it will 
render it very difficult, if not impossible, 
for us to rectify in the future a system 
so often condemned, and will prevent us, 
if the House so desire, from securing a 
single responsible Education Minister, 
not only for primary education, but also 
for all the Votes for higher education, 
including Science and Art. Itis bad for 
Scotland, because it gives to its educa- 
tion only the fragmentary attention of a 
Minister who has many other duties un- 
connected with education. This is now 
a Government measure, acquired, like 
the Estimates and various other Bills, 
as an inheritance. Its conduct in ‘an- 
other place” shows that it has only a 
stepmother’s love. How was it that the 
Duke of Richmond, with his large expe- 
rience in the Education Department, said 
not one word in its favour, although he 
was in the House? He literally, not 
metaphorically, turned his back upon 
the speakers all through the debate. 
How is it that the present Lord Presi- 
dent (Viscount Cranbrook) was deaf to 
all persuasions, and refused to praise the 
Bill? I go further, and ask whether 
there is one of the leading statesmen on 
the Treasury Bench who like this Bill in 
their hearts? The Home Secretary (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross), in 1883, described 
the then proposed Scotch Secretary ‘‘ as 
an independent officer, who would be 
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neither fish, flesh, nor fowl.” What 
does he think of him now with more 
than 50 miscellaneous Acts thrown into 
a Scotch Office, and then supplied with 
a Chair in the Education Department to 
administer the Education Act, when he 
has some fragment of time to attend to 
it? No doubt the Government may re- 
tort that this Scotch Secretary was the 
offspring of the Liberal Government. 
That is quite true. It was introduced 
into this House in August, 1883, by the 
late Home Secretary in a mocking 
speech that nearly strangled the infant 
at its birth. But then education was 
not in the Bill. I believe that now the 
right hon. Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) is a supporter of the 
Bill in its present form. A General 
Election is near. That induces both 
sides to throw a tub to the Scotch whale. 
There is a demand on the part of many 
persons in Scotland for a Scotch Secre- 
tary. Though I am one of those who 
do not see any advantage to my country 
in such a measure, I would not divide 
the House against giving to the new 
Minister all Home Office work and local 
government. If he had the control of 
law and justice, he would have functions 
which would give him dignity and in- 
sure him respect. But I do not like this 
Bill, which makes a Minister of shreds 
and patches, and then to raise him from 
an inferior position gives him a Chair to 
sit in an Education Department outside 
his Office, and in subordination to an- 
other Minister. It is quite right that he 
should have influence of a powerful cha- 
racter in a distinct administrative Scotch 
Education Department. That could be 
given him by making him an ez offeio 
member of it. Such a course would not 
raise a barrier between Parliament and 
the important reforms required in the 
re-organization of education in this coun- 
try. This House must soon give its close 
attention to this subject, and ought not 
on a side issue to preclude itself from its 
consideration. The great countries in 
Europe give education to the charge of 
a Minister dealing with that alone. The 
smaller countries, like Greece, Portugal, 
Egypt, and Japan, have done so. Even 
Victoria and New Zealand have now 
their Education Minister. But Scotland 
alone, which above all other countries is 
essentially educational, is in future to 
have a Minister made up of a large 
variety of heterogeneous materials mixed 
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up like a Scotch haggis, and then salted 
with education to give ita flavour. It 
is too serious to deal with education in 
this fashion, and I make as earnest a 
rotest as I can against it by moving 
the Resolution of which I have given 
Notice. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL, in seconding 
the Amendment, observed that though 
he agreed with the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he could not commit 
himself to all the views he had expressed 
so forcibly and eloquently with regard 
to the Bill as a whole. At the same 
time, he could not say that he was par- 
ticularly enamoured of this proposal to 
create a Scotch Secretary. He could 
not say that he had ever seen the ne- 
cessity for adopting this particular way 
of improving the administration of Pub- 
lie Business connected with Scotland. 
For his part, he should have been better 
pleased if a Bill had been brought in 
to strengthen the position of the Lord 
Advocate, and, at the same time, to 
make an appointment which was pro- 
posed some years ago by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary (Sir R. 
Assheton Oross)—that of an Under Se- 
cretary of the Home Office, with special 
charge of Scotch Business. But the 
point in this Bill to which he would refer 
was that on which his right hon. Friend 
(Sir Lyon Playfair) had dilated so fully 
and so much to the instruction of the 
House—the proposal as regarded edu- 
cation. The question suggested itself— 
why was it proposed to transfer educa- 
tion to the new official? Was it in 
the interest of the new Office, or in the 
interest of education? It could not be 
said to be in the interest of the new 
Office, for the simple reason that when 
the Bill was introduced last Session it 
was not proposed to make this transfer. 
What, then, had happened to Scotch 
education during the past year that had 
made it necessary to transfer it to the 
Scotch Secretary ? The advocates of the 
Bill in its present form had said that 
education would be the most important 
of all the matters with which the Scotch 
Secretary would have to deal ; but in his 
opinion that made it worse for the Go- 
vernment of last year, for it convicted 
them of having proposed to create an 
officer without enough to do, or with 
nothing to do of sufficient importance. 
Then, as to the interests of education, 
he considered that education in Scot- 
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land would be best attended to by a 
Minister who was appointed to his Office 
with the view of giving his services to 
education entirely. That surely was a 
reasonable view, because his attention 
would not be distracted by other and 
multifarious duties. It was said by the 
advocates of this Bill that Scotch educa- 
tion could only occupy part of the time 
of a Minister of Education, and that, 
considering the relative proportions of 
the two countries, it could only have a 
small part of his time. Taking the 
Government grant as an index, they 
found that in England as much as 
£3,000,000 a-year was spent in educa- 
tion grants, and in Scotland £500,000 ; 
so that Scotch education might be said 
to represent one-seventh part of the 
educational interest of Great Britain, 
as measured in that way; and it was 
argued, therefore, that a Minister of 
Education could only be expected to give 
a proportion—say one-seventh—of his 
time and attention to the interests of 
Scotland. But even if that were true, 
a small proportion given by a Minister 
who devoted the remainder of his time 
to cognate subjects was much more 
likely to do justice to Scotch education 
than a much larger share of time given 
by another Minister, who had besides to 
attend to the miscellaneous and wholly 
unrelated subjects found in the Schedule 
of this Bill. But he did not allow that 
the attention given by the Minister of 
Education to the educational interests of 
the two countries would be given in a 
measure proportioned to the relative 
magnitude of the countries, or the num- 
ber of their schools. It was enough if 
the interests of each country would be 
fully considered and attended to, and by 
one who had the advantage of being 
familiar with what was going on in 
both countries. There was proof that 
good had eome to both countries from 
having their educational system under 
one Head. They found, from the evi- 
dence of past Vice Presidents of the Coun- 
cil, that being in charge of Scotch educa- 
tion had been a help to them in the 
administration of English education; 
and they had evidence from teachers of 
the best standing that the education of 
Scotland had profited greatly by the 
familiarity they had—through their con- 
nection with the Education Department 
—with the progress of education in Eng- 
land. While he felt strongly that any 
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proposal to transfer education from the 
Education Department was to be depre- 
cated, he felt no less strongly that it 
was necessary to plead for the separate 
management of Scotch education under 
one Minister. At present they did not 
enjoy this arrangement to the extent 
that was necessary, now that the edu- 
cational work of the country had become 
so important and so extensive. The 
Committee to which his right hon. 
Friend had referred recommended that 
a distinct permanent Secretary should 
be appointed for Scotland, responsible 
to the Minister of Education. That was 
necessary, because in Scotland they had 
a different Education Act, a different 
Code, and different educational history 
and traditions from England, and they 
had even now, as they had had all 
along, a separate Scotch Education De- 
partment of the Privy Council. Now, 
it was necessary that they should have 
separate administration within the Mi- 
nistry of Education; but that by no 
means implied that their system should 
not be under the same Minister as the 
English system. He thought that 
the want of this separate administra- 
tion accounted for no small propor- 
tion of the movement for the transfer- 
ence of Scotch education to a Scotch 
Minister. He could not admit that the 
movement was general. It had been 
keen in some quarters ; but those quar- 
ters were not numerous or very ex- 
tensive. But grant separate adminis- 
tration under the Education Minister, 
and he believed that many of those who 
had petitioned for the transfer would 
feel that they had got all that they asked 
for. He might mention that some of the 
largest school boards in Scotland had 
taken up a decided position against the 
proposed transfer. In fact, the Petitions 
in favour of it were from boards 
and places which taken together did 
not represent a population equal to 
the population of one parish that had 
petitioned against the proposal. The Bill 
appeared to him to weaken the position 
of the Vice President. He would no 
longer be responsible for education in 
both England and Scotland. They would 
be placed further than at present from 
having a proper Ministry of Education, 
and they would be practically condemn- 
ing in advance a Report which had not 
yet been considered. It had been said 
that the evidence taken before the Com- 
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mittee was that only of Presidents, 
Vice Presidents, and other officials, and 
the Report was disparaged on that ac- 
count; but he would remind the House 
that the duty of that Committee was 
to consider how Ministerial responsi- 
bility, under which the Votes for Edu- 
cation, Science, and Art were adminis- 
tered, might be best secured; and the 
question could be best answered by 
consulting those who had been en- 
gaged in the actual administration. He 
hoped the Government would give some 
indication that the changes suggested 
in the Amendments of his right hon. 
Friend would be satisfactory to them; 
in which case, he hoped the House 
would not go to a division, and that 
the object his right hon. Friend had in 
view, and which he believed would sub- 
stantially accomplish all that the Go- 
vernment and the promoters of the Bill 
desired—giving the Secretary for Scot- 
land an interest in education, without 
giving him the place now occupied b 
the Vice President—might be attained. 
He begged to second the Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That,’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
**in view of the Report of a Select Committee of 
last Session, recommending that there should 
be one responsible Minister of Education for 
Great Britain, it is not expedient, before this 
House has considered that Report, to proceed 
with the proposal of this Bill, that the charge 
of Scotch education should be removed from 
the Vice President of the Council, thus lessen- 
ing his influence and responsibility, in order to 
transfer it to the Secretary for Scotland in- 
tended to be created by this Bill,”—(Sir Lyon 
Playfair,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. RAMSAY said, he was very sorry 
that this discussion should have come on 
so late in the Session, for the majority 
of the Scotch Members had left for their 
homes, believing that this Bill would 
not pass. [ Cries of ‘‘ No!” and ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] Well, he believed that till 
Friday last it was not thought by any- 
one that they could expect to have an 
opportunity for discussion; and as the 
Bill might be amended, and would 
require to be reconsidered in the Lords, 
and then come back to this House, 
therefore it was thought and believed it 
would not pass. His right hon. Friend 
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(Sir Lyon Playfair) had given them the 
benefit of his views on this subject ; but 
he recollected that his right hon. Friend 
made the same appeal to the House 
some six or a —_ ago, when 
8 ing in favour of appointing a 
Tinos nister of Education for the whole of 
the United Kingdom. The object of 
the Committee, to which reference had 
been made, was a very definite one. 
The Committee was appointed to con- 
sider how the Ministerial msibility 
under which the Votes for Education, 
Science, and Art were administered 
might be best secured. His right hon. 
Friend (Sir Lyon Playfair) attached 
great importance to that inquiry by the 
Committee; but they did not come to 
any resolution regarding Ireland. They 
only heard one witness regarding Ire- 
land, and they felt that sufficient to 
satisfy them that the Minister for Edu- 
cation whom they desired to appoint 
should not take any cognizance of Trish 
education, but that Irish education 
should be left as it was. He was sur- 
prised to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
say that over the whole of Ireland 41 
per cent of the people were unable to 
read or write; and yet to find that the 
Committee, with that fact before them, 
should have neglected to make any sug- 
gestion for the improvement of educa- 
tion in that country. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of one county in Ire- 
land where there were 55 per cent in 
that condition; and he dwelt on that 
fact as an evidence of the little that had 
been done under the present system of 
Irish education. That was quite true; 
but a Committee appointed to consider 
how Ministerial responsibility could be 
best secured might surely, when they 
recommended the union of the education 
of Great Britain under one Minister, 
have taken some means of considering 
the difference in the systems of educa- 
tion in the two countries; but the Com- 
mittee made no such inquiry, and made 
no suggestion for improvement either in 
Ireland or Great Britain. The English 
and Scotch systems were essentially 
different, and for that reason it was 
desirable that they should be separately 
administered. In England at present 
the majority of the schools were deno- 
minational. To place England on the 
same footing as Scotland it would be 
necessary to establish in the former 
13,000 more school boards; and any 
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Minister who had charge of that number 
of English boards would have enough 
to do without interfering with Scotch 
education. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Lyon Playfair), speaking very 
sharply as to the prospects of Scotch 
education, had assumed that it had not 
suffered by the present method of admi- 
nistration ; but ioe could he be sure of 
that? He had advanced in support of 
that idea the fact that the Scotch school 
children had earned 2d. per head more 
than the English from the Government 
grant ; but that was to be accounted for, 
in his opinion, by the circumstance that 
Scotland had had a system of National 
education in operation for 400 years; 
whereas there had been no attempt at 
anything of the kind in England until 
within the last 15 years. It was signi- 
ficant that in the Committee presided 
over by the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Childers) there was hardly 
a question asked as to the effect which 
any change in the mode of administra- 
tion might have on Scotch education. 
It seemed to have been taken for 
granted that Scotland would be able to 
take care of itself. His right hon. 
Friend had expressed a doubt whether 
there was more than a limited number 
of persons desirous to have matters of 
education placed under a Secretary for 
Scotland. He did not like to controvert 
anything which was said by his right 
hon. Friend, who was so highly and 
justly esteemed in Scotland; but he 
must point out that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had himself mentioned as his 
reason for withdrawing from his own 
country the zeal of his Seotch consti- 
tuents to have Scotch education affairs 
placed under a Scotch Minister. He 
was as sensible as his right hon. Friend 
of the advantage that would arise if the 
Minister having charge of Scoteh educa- 
tion had a seat in the Cabinet. He 
remembered that when, at the request 
of his Colleagues, he presented the 
first Memorial in favour of Scotch 
affairs, including education, being placed 
under a Scotch Minister distinct from 
the Home Secretary and the Lord Ad- 
vocate, the. Prime Minister asked him 
if it was wished that the proposed 
Minister for Scotland should be in the 
Cabinet. He (Mr. Ramsay) replied— 
‘‘ Certainly, that is our wish ; but we do 
not make it a condition.”” The Memorial 
which he presented on that occasion was 
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signed by more than two-thirds of the 
entire Scotch representation. A great 
meeting was held in Edinburgh nearly 
two years ago, such as he had never 
seen in his country at any time before; 
and it was then urged that every part 
of purely Scotch Business should be in- 
trusted to the Minister who would be 
appointed if their wish were carried out. 
If his right hon. Friend (Sir Lyon Play- 
fair) had been present at that great 
meeting he would never have entertained 
any doubt as to the feeling of the people 
of Scotland on that question. The 
people of Scotland were not only anxious 
to have this reform, but they were deter- 
mined to have it; and although the 
Scotch Members did not act together so 
harmoniously as the Irish Representa- 
tives below the Gangway, they were 
not ineapable of being educated in that 
policy of united action which their Irish 
Friends had found so successful. His 
right hon. Friend alluded also to the 
number of schools which had been 
established in Scotland since the passing 
of the Education Act of 1872, and ad- 
duced that as evidence of the efficiency of 
the administration of Scotch education in 
England ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
had forgotten that the schools he referred 
to were not established by the Educa- 
tion Department, but, in terms of the 
Education Act, bythe Board of Education 
from their office in Edinburgh. He ad- 
duced also the fact of the existence of the 
Scotch Education Department; but the 
truth was that the Department—and 
nobody knew better than his right hon. 
Friend—wasbutasham. Ithadnorecord 
of proceedings, and it went on day by day 
without being asked for its opinion upon 
any question. He believed that the late 
Vice President (Mr. Mundella) did occa- 
sionally call some of the members of the 
Department to confer with him on cer- 
tain points; but even then it was more 
a pro formd meeting than anything like 
one for actual deliberate business, and 
that their opinion was never asked about 
the Code, or anything affecting it. He 
(Mr. Ramsay) felt, therefore, that it was 
quite sufficient to say that the people of 
Scotland were anxious to obtain this 
small measure of Home Rule. His right 
hon. Friend deprecated the separation 
of England and Scotland. He joined 
with his right hon. Friend in the state- 
ment that Scotland had derived much 
advantage from her union with England ; 
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but England had also derived much 
advantage from her union with Seot- 
land. It was said that the education of 
England was very much the same as 
that of Scotland ; but where in England 
did they find the labourer’s son rising 
to fill a pulpit? They had nothing of 
the kind. Where in England did they 
find the shepherd’s son getting to be one 
of the most learned men of his time ? 
These, he thought, were evidences of 
the efficiency of their system. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman who was in 
charge of the Bill would be prepared to 
accept some of the Amendments on the 
Paper for the purpose of rendering the 
transfer of Scoteh education efficient and 
complete, and thus adding dignity to the 
Office of the Secretary for Scotland. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, he 
was somewhat surprised that his right 
hon. Friend (Sir ‘loon Playfair) dealt 
with the general aspect of the Bill, as 
there was nothing in his Amendment to 
lead the House to believe he would 
attack the principle of the measure. He 
thought the Bill was one which was ab- 
solutely necessary; and he believed it 
was a Bill which would give very great 
satisfaction to the people of Scotland. 
He believed the main reason why the 
agitation in support of the measure as- 
sumed an acute form was that for many 
Sessions, for many Parliaments he might 
say, they had seen Scottish measures 
passed over, and not taken up, because 
there was no motive power to bring 
them forward; and he was sure, if the 
Bill should have the good fortune to pass 
into law, the result would fully answer 
the expectations formed of it. He was 
bound to say, with regard to the educa- 
tionalaspect of the Bill, he entirely agreed 
with his right hon. Friend. He was 
perfectly satisfied the real solution of 
the educational question was a Minister 
of Education, fully qualified and compe- 
tent to deal with the subject. If they 
considered how important that subject 
was at the present moment, and how 
much more important it was likely to 
become in future, and if they considered 
also the vast amount of money annually 
involved in the Education Vote, he 
thought it was absolutely necessary that 
they should have one competent and re- 
sponsible Head in that House to answer 
for that expenditure. But, at the same 
time, and along with a Minister of Edu- 
cation, he thought it was absolutely ne- 
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cessary that they should have the Scotch 
and English Departments in London 
made separate ; that they should have a 
permanent Secretary for the Scotch De- 

rtment; and that they should also 
wee a Committee either of the Privy 
Council or of Privy Councillors. The 
measure before them was certainly 
not one in which the question of a 
Minister of Education for the United 
Kingdom could be dealt with; but he 
felt with his right hon. Friend that if they 
did anything in this Bill which would 
preclude or even postpone the adop- 
tion of such a measure, which he, for 
one, believed to be necessary—and it 
would come, eventually, sooner or later 
—that it would be a very great misfor- 
tune. But it should be remembered 
that a special recommendation of the 
Committee which had been alluded to 
was for a separation of the two Depart- 
ments, and that that separation they 
could have now, and also ee a Com- 
mittee of Privy Councillors. He thought, 
therefore, it would be very advantageous 
if the Government would agree to the 
Amendment of his right hon. Friend to 
delete the words which referred to the 
particular position of the Scotch Secre- 
tary, and make him a Member of that 
Committee of Council dealing with 
Scotch education, leaving it to that Com- 
mittee to place him in any position they 
pleased. ‘Then he thought they should 
secure at once the great advantage of 
having a separate Department, and they 
would not imperil or'put off the chance of 
the question of a Minister of Education. 

Str EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he had always held the opinion that the 
demand which was contained in this 
Bill had its origin in the defects as to 
Seotch work in that House rather than 
from any defects in the practical admi- 
nistration of the country. He would 
deprecate anything like a separation of 
Scotland from England in matters of 
general administration. He believed 
their administration would be benefited 
if some Minister connected with Scot- 
land were appointed who would stand 
beside the Lord Advocate and fight their 
battles. Public opinion in Scotland on 
the question of education was very much 
divided. The other day he had the 
honour of introducing a deputation from 
one of the largest parishes in Scotland, 
and their opinion was very decidedly 
against the proposition in the Bill. 
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There was nothing conflicting between 
the two systems of education in England 
and Scotland, and they could be well 
worked together. He wished the pre- 
sent arrangement to continue; and he 
would strongly impress on the Govern- 
ment that they should do nothing to 
shake that union which now existed in 
the administration of the two countries. 
He hoped the House would soon get 
into Committee on the Bill. 

Str JOHN HAY, while not support- 
ing the whole of the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon 
Playfair), entirely concurred in the views 
he expressed on the question of educa- 
tion; but he (Sir John Hay) thought 
that was a question which ought rather 
to be considered in Committee, and not 
at the present stage of the Bill. He 
coun that although the Bill was one 
which might be considered to be more 
sentimental than businesslike, yet it was 
one which had the approbation of the 
people of Seotland. On the other hand, 
the general feeling of Scotland, so far 
as he was able to gauge it, was in favour 
of leaving the management of education 
under the Privy Council as at present 
conducted, with a special Department 
for Scotland under its control. He did 
not believe that there was any general 
desire in Scotland that the Secretary for 
Scotland should appropriate to himself, 
in addition to all the various odds and 
ends which were to be concentrated in 
that Office, the charge of the education 
of the country. After all, what was 
the reason why this Secretary for Scot- 
land Bill had become a national desire ? 
From 1707 to 1747 there was a Secre- 
tary for Scotland. From 1747 to about 
1866 the Lord Advocate did the duty, 
and did it admirably; but about that 
time it was found necessary that the 
Lord Advocate should become Queen’s 
Counsel in England, and have added to 
his various duties here as Scotch Minis- 
ter the duty of attending to the trials in 
the House of Lords and elsewhere. The 
result of that was that from the time of 
Duncan Forbes to the time of James 
Moncrieff there was no complaint what- 
ever of the management of Scotch Busi- 
ness in the House of Commons by the 
Lord Advocate under the Home Office ; 
but from that time onwards there had 
been a general complaint, not due, he 
must say, to the pee we mt of the Lord 
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Advocate entirely, but due to the fact 
that there had been a great pressure of 
Business in the House of Oommons, 
which had resulted in a difficulty to get 
through Scotch Business as well as other 
Business in the way the country de- 
sired. The fact had been that the Lord 
Advocate for the last 20 years had not 
been in the position of the Lord Advo- 
cate before that—he had not been the 
Scotch Minister to whom Scotchmen 
looked for the conduct of Scotch Busi- 
ness. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Edinburgh 
was right in saying that the general 
wish of Scotland was that education 
should not be among the matters en- 
trusted to the new Secretary. That 
should be continued under the Privy 
Oouncil with a special Secretary, and 
that he believed would be satisfactory 
to the whole of Scotland. That he be- 
lieved would conduce to the advantage 
of education in Scotland, and, at the 
same time, to the management of the 
Scotch Business in that House, which 
would be expedited as far as might be 
possible by the creation of an official 
which, after all, was not an office of 
great importance, but was one which, 
under the Home Office, would no doubt 
gather up the various threads, exclusive 
of education, which were included in the 
Schedule of the Bill. He trusted his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Edinburgh would not 
divide the House on his Resolution. 
If he succeeded in excluding education 
in Committee he (Sir John Hay) should 
be happy to support him. He trusted 
he would not delay the Bill, which he 
(Sir John Hay) would rather see pass 
as it stood than not pass at all. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I do not pro- 
pose to go through the numerous 
matters that have been touched upon 
by previous speakers, but merely to say 
a very few words with regard to the 
question which has been raised by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Universities of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews (Sir Lyon Playfair)—namely, 
the question of education. I daresay an 
opportunity will be afforded at subse- 
yap stages of the Bill for dealing with 

e other matters which have been in- 
troduced. I shall make my words very 
brief, in order not to stand between the 
House and its desire to get through 
the Bill. Asa Member of the Govern- 
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ment which introduced this Bill, I think 
it right to say that nothing has been 
urged to-night which has in the least 
shaken my opinion as to the propriety 
of confiding the care of education to the 
Secretary whose Office is pro to 
be created by this Bill. y right 
hon. Friend (Sir Lyon Playfair) oe 
gan his speech by making observa- 
tions of a general kind relating to the 
seope and effect of the Bill, and then 
gave it as his opinion that the effect of 
introducing education into the Bill would 
operate disastrously upon the interests 
of education in Scotland. While I fol- 
lowed him with close attention, I failed 
to discover in what particulars this pro- 
posed transfer would have these dis- 
astrous effects; and I think there were 
some admissions, and indeed assertions, 
which my right hon. Friend made which 
go very far indeed to justify the introduc- 
tion of education as part of this measure. 
He admitted that the present system 
was not satisfactory; and one of his 
earlier remarks by way of criticism of 
the Bill was that it was founded upon 
a condemned system. He did not say, 
as I understood, that what the Bill pro- 
poses was worse than what now exists ; 
but he suggested that it was not so 
d as something which was promised, 

ut had not yet been fulfilled. The 
standard of comparison which he set 
up was not so much between the present 
system, which he condemned, and the 
new proposal, as between the latter and 
the system which we might have if the 
recommendation for a Minister of Edu- 
cation were carried out. We have not 
got that yet; and there are many diffi- 
culties which stand in the way of the 
appointment of a general Minister of 
Education. I agree with my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Cochran-Patrick) that, 
even if this Bill became law, it would 
be open to Parliament in its wisdom 
at any future time to reconsider this 
question; and if it arrived at the 
conclusion that it would be well to 
have a Minister of Education, educa- 
tion could be detached from the Office 
of the Secretary for Scotland and handed 
over to a Minister of Education. I am 
not anticipating that. I am only saying 
this—that the passing of this Bill with 
education in it will not be a barrier to 
the creation of a general Minister of 
Education, if, in the judgment of Par- 
liament and of the country, such creation 
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should be thought desirable. Just let 
us see how very narrow, after all, the 
differences are between what my right 
hon. Friend (Sir Lyon Playfair) put for- 
ward as desirable and what is proposed 
in the Bill. I think it is now common 
ground that there should be a certain 
amount of separation between the ad- 
ministration of English and Scottish 
education. That is one of the very things 
which this Bill proposes to further. 
Again, it is agreed that there should be 
two Committees of the Privy Council. 
This Bill accepts that position, and 
roposes to make the existing Scottish 
Gaeuaiiiee of the Privy Council a 
more effectual instrument for educa- 
tional purposes than it is at present. 
These are two things in regard to 
which not only the arguments advanced 
to-night, but the recommendations of 
the Committee presided over by my 
right hon. Friend the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Childers) were 
practically agreed. I understand that 
the substance of the proposal of that 
Committee was that there should be a 
general Minister of Education, with an 
English Department, presided over by 
one Vice President, and a Scottish Com- 
mittee presided over by another Vice 
President. There you have all the ele- 
ments which you have here, exeept the 
common head over the two. So that if the 
House will consider for a moment how 
very slender the difference is they will 
see that there is no reason for rejecting 
this proposal, unless some cause can be 
shown for perpetuating or stereotyping 
the two separate systems which, it is 
admitted, should be brought into exist- 
ence under a common head. The hon. 
Member for the Glasgow and Aberdeen 
Universities (Mr. J. A. Campbell) began 
by stating correctly that in Scotland we 
have different Education Acts, a different 
Code, and different educational tradi- 
tions. In this he was correct; but I 
should have thought that these premises 
would have led to the conclusion that 
there should be a separate administra- 
tion. But, by some strange transi- 
tion, the conclusion which he seemed to 
draw was that you should put one man 
to administer both Departments, or put 
two sets of men to administer them, with 
one more or less ornamental head over 
the two. When we have arrived at a 
time when there are separate Acts, sepa- 
rate history, separate conditions, it seems 
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the most natural thing in the world, 
when the Minister is being created to 
have cognizance of many of the most 
important matters in Scotland, that this 
matter of education should be trans- 
ferred tohim. That is the aon of 
the Bill. My right hon. Friend (Sir Lyon 
Playfair), in moving his Resolution, 
spoke of the progress which has been 
made in educational matters in Seotland. 
It has been great, and I hope it will 
continue to be great. But has that been 
due to a system of common administra- 
tion? My right hon. Friend says 
“Yes, entirely.” I do not agree with 
that at all. It was due, in the first in- 
stance, to the passing of the Education 
Act of 1872. Although it is quite true 
that every credit is due to the Department 
in Whitehall, a Board sat in Edinburgh 
for a considerable time, and aided in 
starting the administration of that Act. 
It was the great Act of 1872 which 
adapted the parish schools of John 
Knox to the existing conditions; but I 
submit that though the Act was launched 
and started with the aid of a temporary 
Board, it would not have succeeded any 
the less if it had been launched and 
started under a Scottish Secretary. 
While I should be sorry indeed to deny 
to the Department the credit justly due 
to it for the manner in which it has ad- 
ministered that Act, still I fail to see 
that the administration by the Depart- 
ment was the cause, or at all events the 
sole cause, of the admitted advance of 
education in Scotland. I do not say 
that it would have been altogether 
better, or that it would have been worse, 
if there had been a separate administra- 
tion of that Act in Scotland. I believe, 
in some respects, it would have been 
better if there had been a more direct 
and close connection between the official 
—whoever he was—and Scotland, ir 
there had been more immediate and di- 
rect access to him; and if he had had his 
undivided attention devoted to Scottish 
education I do not see how that 
could have given a worse result. But 
it is said that, in some way, the advan- 
tages of deriving light from what is 
going on in English educational matters 
will be lost by this change. Why should 
that be? I do not suppose, if this Bill 
passes, and education is assigned to the 
new Minister, he will shut his eyes to 
what the English Department is doing. 
Thope he will keep his eyes and his ears 
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open to everything that is passing. Of 
course, he would not be influeneed by 
that, except in so far as his reason dic- 
tated. He would not be obliged to as- 
sent to what he did not think right; but 
if he saw anything which he thought 
was an improvement, he would adopt 
it because it was an improvement. Is 
it not possible that there may be 
a certain advantage in an honour- 
able emulation between the English 
and Scotch in educational matters? I 
should think it is very probable that if 
you have one Minister administering 
English, and another Minister adminis- 
tering Scottish education, they will 
each desire to do their best, and each 
wish to show that his educational sys- 
tem is superior to the other. The possi- 
bility of a Minister of Education being 
appointed at some future time is no 
reason against this measure of reform 
being passed now. We know that, un- 
der existing conditions, we cannot get 
Acts passed as we desire them; and if 
we are not to go a practicable step in a 
certain direction because there is a pos- 
sibility of a larger proposal coming up 
for consideration by Parliament, there 
might be an almost indefinite post- 
ag aa of many reforms. Something 
as been said in regard to Scottish 
opinion; and, no doubt, as we have 
heard this evening, there is a division 
of opinion in Scotland on this subject. 
But, as far as I have been able to 
collect it—and I have taken a good 
deal of pains to do so—the pre- 
nderance of Scottish opinion is 
in favour of the inclusion of educa- 
tion in the Bill. Of course, if this 
question goes to a division, we shall 
have an opportunity of learning the 
sentiments of those who represent Scot- 
tish opinion in this House. I do not 
desire to detain the House longer. I 
thought it right to make these observa- 
tions, in order to show that I see no 
eause whatever to go back on the Reso- 
lution in pursuance of which this Bill 
was introduced with education in it. 
Tae LORD or tue TREASURY 
(Mr. Datrympzs) said, he was anxious 
to say a few words on this Bill, for 
more reasons than one. Before he gave 
those reasons, the House would, per- 
haps, allow him ‘to say that, so far as 
he understood, there was no difference 
of opinion in the House on the point of 
including education in the Bill. The 
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only question was as to the degree in 
which education should be included in 
the Bill. His right hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. J. B. Balfour) had referred 
to the Board of Education in Edinburgh, 
which existed first in 1872, and which 
did so much to put the Education Act 
into operation. He (Mr. Dalrymple) 
maintained that the fact that that Board 
was provisional, and not continued, was | 
a proof that it had been intended 
that in future the Act should be worked 
from Whitehall. He desired, before 
he forgot it, to refer to a remark made 
by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) concern- 
ing the great feeling shown in Edin- 
burgh two years ago upon the question 
of education. The hon. Gentleman 
referred to the meeting which was held 
in Edinburgh at that time. It was, 
however, a peculiar circumstance, but 
one worth mentioning, that at that 
great meeting the question of education 
was not referred to. 

Mr. RAMSAY : I supported a Reso- 
lution myself in reference to education 
and all distinctively Scottish Business. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE: Then I stand 
corrected. 

Mr. RAMSAY : It was not mentioned 
at the deputation. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he did not 
think any very great stress was laid 
upon the question at the meeting, and 
for a very good reason. The two first 
resolutions at that famous meeting were 
moved by two noblemen whom he would 
designate as Lords A and B—[ Ories of 
‘* Name!’ |—well, Lords Aberdeen and 
Balfour of Burleigh—and they differed 
entirely in regard to the question of 
putting education under the Secretary 
for Scotland. It was not likely, there- 
fore, that the question of education was 
mentioned very much at the meeting. 
But he would pass on—he had only 
mentioned that to show that the refer- 
ence of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ram- 
say) was a type of the language which 
was used in regard to this subject. Re- 
ference had been made to the enthu- 
siasm for this measure, and the enthu- 
siasm was interpreted as enthusiasm for 
the educational proposals of the Bill. 
There was enthusiasm about the mea- 
sure, but there was no enthusiasm about 
the educational proposals of the Bill, 
because there was no unanimity upon 


those proposals. He had said that for 
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more reasons than one he was anxious 
to say a few words on this Bill. He 
did not agree altogether with the edu- 
cational proposals in the Bill; and, fur- 
thermore, two years ago he led the op- 
position to the Bill for the establishment 
of a Local Government Board in Scot- 
land. He held then, and he held now, 
that the Bill had not then been properly 
thought out. It was thrown out in 
‘another place,” and he believed no 
one ever regretted its loss. By the fate 
of that Bill time was given for public 
opinion to be matured upon the ques- 
tion; and even if he were disposed to 
resist this measure, which, indeed, he 
was not, he should admit that there had 
been in Scotland a great advance of 
opinion in favour of the measure. It 
was not too much to say that many 
people were possessed with the idea of 
having a Scotch Minister to manage 
their affairs. People might differ as to 
the title to be given to the new Minister; 
they might differ as to the subjects 
which were to be dealt with by the Mi- 
nister; they might differ as to the ex- 
pectations they entertained of the ap- 
pointment ; but there was no difference, 
so far as he knew, as to the appointment 
itself, and accordingly a very great in- 
terest was taken in this Bill. Thetruth 
was that their defect in Scotland, as was 
very well said some time ago by the 
noble Earl who took charge of the Bill 
in ‘‘another place” (the Earl of Rose- 
bery), was not legislative, but executive. 
It was not legislative, because the Scotch 
Members were in the habit, generally 
speaking, of agreeing on measures re- 
lating to Scotland entirely without re- 
ference to the side of the House on which 
they sat; and even in a very congested 
Session of Parliament it was sometimes 
possible, in consequence of that agree- 
ment, to pass Bills relating to Scotland. 
The defect was executive. He did not 
wish to reflect in any degree upon the dis- 
tinguished men who had filled the Office of 
Lord Advocate of Scotland ; but the very 
cireumstances which had led to this Bill 
had somewhat altered the position of 
that official. This movement had made 
the position of Lord Advocate somewhat 
provisional, so far as his lay character 
was concerned. Anyone who had seen 
the room at the Home Office in which 
the Lord Advocate sat would not doubt 
for a moment that his condition had of 
late years been of a provisional kind. 
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he doubted if it was even wholesome. 
The room was typical of the way 
in which Scotchmen carried on their 
affairs throughout the world; they 
carried them on in spite of the most 
adverse circumstances. But let him 
say there was no reason why, if this 
Bill passed, the position of the Lord 
Advocate should not be enduring. 
The Lord Advocate would still be an 
officer of State for Scotland; he would 
have, as heretofore, a great deal of 
patronage in his hands; he would re- 
tain his connection with the Home De- 
partment in reference to the administra- 
tion of law in Scotland, and he would 
be the Legal Adviser for Scotland. Re- 
verting to the question of the feeling in 
Scotland in favour of the Bill, he might 
say that he had been at some pains to 
examine the Petitions which had been 
presented, because the language used 
about the Petitions had been so very 
wild. It had been said that the school 
boards were unanimously in favour of 
the proposed transfer of the control of 
education to the new Minister; but he 
doubted that that was so. There wash 
body known as the Convention of Royal 
Burghs in Scotland, and hon. Members 
were in the habit of attaching consider- 
able importance to its opinions when its 
opinions were favourable to their view 
of any case. When, however, its opi- 
nions were contrary to those of hon. 
Members the Body was spoken of as of 
no importance. Last year that Body was 
apparently unanimous about putting edu- 
cation under the Secretary for Scotland ; 
but this year it was so divided on the 
question that by a bare majority of two 
it saved itself from stultifying itself by 
reversing its former decision. Whatever 
enthusiasm had been shown in Scotland 
for the Bill it could not have reference 
to the educational part of the measure. 
The proposal about education as it stood 
in the Bill was never even in print in 
the House of Lords before it was in- 
troduced. To show how suddenly the 
educational proposal was made, he might 
say he remembered the Lord President 
of the Council saying that until he came 
down tothe House of Lords he had never 
seen it. One other statement had been 
made—namely, that Scotland had made 
up its mind tohavechargeof its own edu- 
cation. No one was opposed to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland being identified with the 
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management of education, the only ques- 
tion was as to the degree of that manage- 
ment. He rejoiced more than he could 
say that when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment took up this Bill the subject of 
education was left an open one. There 
was great division of opinion about it ; 
it was not an essential part of the Bill; 
but there was no sort of reason why the 
difference of opinion existing should in 
any way imperil the passing of the Bill. 
He had given the utmost thought not 
only to the whole Bill, but to this par- 
ticular part of it ; and he confessed that 
he cared more for the fate of Scottish 
education than he did for eking out a 
sufficient amount of work for the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. It was of more im- 
portance that the Scottish education 
of the future should be thoroughly well 
managed than that the Secretary for 
Scotland should have his time fully occu- 
pied ; and yet he held that the Secre- 
tary for Scotland’s time might be fully 
occupied even if he had no concern at all 
with education. Let the House remem- 
ber that the proposal to include educa- 
tion was no part of the Bill of 1883, and 
no part of the Bill of 1884, and that in 
its present shape it was no part of the 
Bill of 1885 as introduced. [‘‘Oh!”)] 
He was not, and no one else was, pro- 
sing to put education out of the Bill; 
ut he maintained that the particular 
form in which education was referred to 
in the Bill was no part of the Bill as the 
Bill was at first introduced; and, there- 
fore, it was open to them in Committee 
to consider the exact shape in which 
education should be embodied. It was 
because he remembered that there had 
been some dissatisfaction in recent times 
with the management of Scotch educa- 
tion in detail that he considered it was 
important that the Scotch Committee of 
the Privy Council should bestrengthened, 
and that its Members should receive the 
addition, amongst others, of so well- 
known a friend of Scottish education 
as Sir Francis Sandford. Now, he (Mr 
Dalrymple) submitted that instead of 
the Secretary for Scotland being a Vice 
President of the Council for Scotland he 
should be an er officio Member of the 
Scottish Committee of the Privy Council, 
and that there should be a Secretary 
told off in the Department to be at 


the special call of the Scottish Com- 
mittee, and that he should be specially 
informed, by being a Scotchman, of the 
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needs of reset py meena —_ 
a proposal which a large school board 
in’ the West of Scotland, and a great 
many elsewhere in Scotland, were in 
favour of. They were not in favour of 
including education in the Bill, but they 
were in favour of such a connection as he 
had specified between the Secretary for 
Scotland and education; they did not 


want to supersede the present Vice - 


President, whose equal he never could 
be, because the English Vice President 
was a Member of the Oabinet, and it was 
not contended that the Secretary for 
Scotland should be always inthe Cabinet. 
He was all for recognizing the pecu- 
liarities of Scottish education; and his 
idea was that the management of Scot- 
tish education should be distinct, but 
not separate. It should be distinct, 
inasmuch as those charged with it 
should be the Scotch Committee, of 
which the Secretary for Scotland would 
be a Member; and who could doubt that 
that Minister would be put in the Chair 
in the absence of the Lord President ? 
On the other hand, no encouragement 
should be given to the idea of separating 
the management of Scottish education 
from the management of English edu- 
cation within the Department. This 
was the only modification he had to sug- 
gest in regard to the educational pro- 
posals of the Bill. Its adoption would 
not only satisfy his right hon. Friend 
(Sir Lyon Playfair), who moved the 
Amendment to the Motion that the 
Speaker left the Chair; but it was ap- 
proved byall the Members from Scotland 
who sat on the Ministerial side of the 
House; and Gentlemen who sat on the 
Opposition Benches, to whom he had 
had an opportunity of mentioning it 
from time to time, regarded it as a fair 
compromise. The recommendations of 
what was known as the Childers Com- 
mittee were not before the House at the 

resent time; but what he asked of 

on. Members was that the recommen- 
dations of that Committee should not be 
—- by anything they did now. 

e put it to the House whether this 
modified proposal as to the new Secre- 
tary being an er officio Member of tho 
Scotch Committee was not less caleu- 
lated to prejudice the larger question 
hereafter than wasthe proposal to create 
the new Secretary a Vice President of 
the Council? While he sincerely de- 
sired to support the Bill as a whole, he 
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should be very glad if the House, when 
it got into Committee, thought proper to 
accept this modified plan in reference 
to education, which ke really believed 
would unite a great number of persons. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I assure the 
Scotch Members and the Committee 
generally that I will not detain them 
more than a very few minutes. I feel 
this is a Scottish question, and I would 
not have intervened at all except for my 
interest in education generally, and for 
the fact that I happened to be in Office 
when the English Bill was brought in, 
and when the Scotch Bill was brought 
in with great ability by the Lord Ad- 
vocate of thattime. It was my business 
to assist the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman in conducting the Bill, and to do 
my best afterwards in administering 
the Bill. This is a matter in which 
Scottish feeling and the views of Scot- 
tish Members ought to be mainly con- 
sidered; and although I have a rather 
strong opinion in favour of the view of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Universities of Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews (Sir Lyon Playfair) I do 
not know that I should have ventured 
to express it if the opinion of the Scot- 
tish Members was strongly the other way. 
But certainly it is quite clear, from the 
debate to-night, that there is a very 
considerable amount of Scottish support 
of my right hon. Friend. The real 
oint in dispute is whether education in 
tland will suffer or not by Scottish 
education being put into the hands of a 
Minister perfectly distinct from the 
Minister having charge of education in 
England. I have not the slightest 
doubt that education in England will 
suffer by the change ; but hon. Members 
will say—‘‘ That is your look out; we 
do not much care about that.’’ Ofcourse, 
I feel that we have gained a great deal 
in England by the example which Scot- 
land has set us, and by the hints that 
we have received from Scotland, though 
the advantage is not altogether one- 
sided. The old system of education in 
Scotland was something that was 
quite wonderful in its time; it was an 
example not only to England, but to all 
Europe. But the social condition of 
Scotland has to some extent changed, 
and you have now very large popula- 
tions in towns, as we have in Bing. 
land, and there was the fear that the 
children of the poor would be somewhat 
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negleeted by the old system of higher 
education for the peasants of the coun- 
try. There is now a feeling that there 
are two perfectly different educational 
systems; and it is said—‘ Let us havea 
Scottish Department with a Scotchman 
at its head, and an English Department 
with an Englishman at its head.” I 
think that as matters are worked at pre- 
sent Scotland gets far more than its 
share, and very rightly, in the manage- 
ment of the education of Great Britain. 
Take the facts. The late Permanent 
Secretary, Sir Francis Sandford, was a 
Scotchman with Scotch views which he 
never forgot. The present Permanent 
Secretary, my friend Mr. Cumin, is also 
a Scotchman ; and you may be quite sure 
from that, that Scotchmen, knowing so 
much as they do about education, will 
have a very strong representation in 
the Education Department. But, after 
all, the real question is this—It is not 
proposed that there should be a Vice 
President for Scottish education, and 
that he should have nothing else to do 
—it is admitted that Scotland, with 
a population under 4,000,000, could 
hardly expect that there should be 
a special officer of State for that pur- 
pose, and that if there was he would 
be over-shadowed by the other offi- 
cers of State who had more to do— 
but that the management of Scottish 
education should be entrusted to a 
Scottish Minister who has many other 
things to attend to. Is it likely that 
education would be attended to better 
by such a Minister than by a Vice Pre- 
sident of Education who has nothing 
but education in Great Britain to attend 
to? Speaking with some degree of 
practical experience, I have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that edu- 
cation in Scotland would gain more by 
the carrying on of the present system 
than by the change. Now, what you 
want is a Minister who has nothing else 
to do but to attend to education, and the 
difference between Scottish education 
and English education is nothing ap- 
proaching the difference between educa- 
tion and the other matters that will have 
to be dealt with by a Scottish Minister. 
I have had some little experience in Ire- 
land also. Of course there were circum- 
stances in Ireland that took one’sattention 
from everything else ; but I was greatly 
interested in education, and I would 
have been delighted if I could have 
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attended to it. General business pre- 
vented me giving that attention to edu- 
cational matters which I should have 
liked to give. And what was the result? 
Why, that education in Ireland fell into 
the hands of a Board, and I fear that 
the result of the change now proposed 
will be that education in Scotland will 
fall into the hands of a Board. I have 
no doubt some hon. Members prefer 
that; but what is the meaning of it? 
The more the control of education fell 
into the hands of a Board, the more it 
fell out of the hands of the House 
of Commons, or out of the hands 
of the Representatives of the people. I 
would hardly venture to express my 
opinion upon the subject if educational 
authorities in Scotland were strongly on 
the other side; but, so far as I can 
make out, they are in favour of the view 
of my right hon. Friend (Sir Lyon 
Playfair). Now, the sehoolmasters of 
Scotland are a remarkably intelligent 
body of men. They take an immense 
interest in their Profession, and rarely 
have I received so strong and earnest a 
deputation as the deputation of Scotch 
schoolmasters who waited upon me two 
or three weeks ago to protest against 
this Bill. They contended that if the 
Bill passed the cause of education in 
Scotland will suffer, and they were par- 
ticularly alarmed at the idea of educa- 
tion getting into the hands of a Board, 
and out of the immediate cognizance of 
the House of Communs. Well, then, 
it is true that there have been some 
school boards petitioning in favour of 
the plan proposed by the Bill. But my 
right hon. Friend (Sir Lyon Playfair) 
tells me there are 980 school boards, so 
that there cannot be any very strong 
feeling in favour of the Bill, because 
only 36 school boards have petitioned 
for it, and these 36 only represent a 
population of 80,000. ‘There are not 
two more important boards in the whole 
of Scotland than those of Glasgow and 
Govan. When I was down in Glasgow, 
I found that the education there was 
managed economically, with the greatest 
possible efficiency, with full respect to 
the Scottish feeling on higher education. 
I had the honour of opening a higher 
board school in Govan, a suburb which, 
as hon. Members know, has increased 
more rapidly than any part of the 
United Kingdom. The population of 
Govan has increased in 10 years from 
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60,000 to 110,000, and with this 
increase the school board has kept pace, 
not only in the matter of mere elemen- 
tary teaching, but with higher teaching. 
I venture to state that there is more 
feeling in the two boards of Glasgow 
and Govan against this Bill than there 
is in the 36 boards which have peti- 
tioned in favour of the measure. There 
is also the large town of Dundee. That 
takes the same line, and I am told that 
in Aberdeen there is a greater feeling 
against the Bill than for it. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Aberdeen (Mr. 
Webster) is one of the best authorities 
on education in the United Kingdom, 
and I hope I do not anticipate him 
when I say he agrees with my right hon. 
Friend (Sir Lyon Playfair). I think 
we ought to know what the view of the 
Government is. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Buteshire (Mr. Dalrymple) 
made a very good speech ; but, so far as 
I could make out, he is in favour of the 
view of my right hon. Friend (Sir Lyon 
Playfair) on the question of education. 
Did he speak on behalf of the Govern- 
mentor not? Surely we ought to know 
that. The question of education is one 
of immense importance to Scotland. 
Whether you make this change or not, it 
does seem to me to be rather a strong 
measure to propose it on a Bill brought 
in in the very last days of a Parliament. 
It appears to me that if the Government 
are rather unfavourable to it, it ought 
to be left for the decision of the Scotch 
people in the Election which will soon 
take place. I thank the House for the 
patience with which they have listened 
to me. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I must apologize 
to hon. Members from Scotland for 
taking any part in this debate; but 
during the last two years this subject 
has been so constantly before me, and I 
have received so many deputations and 
representations on this question, that it 
is only fair to those who have been at 
so much pains to bring their views 
before me that I should state what 
those views are, and how they bear on 
Scottish education. I had hoped to have 
risen after I had learned the views of 
my right hon. Friend the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council (Mr. E. Stanhope). 
It is significant he is not in his 
place at this time to give us the views 
of the Government upon this subject. I 
am sure he must have some views on 
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the question, and I have little 
doubt what those views are. Now, by 
this Bill it is proposed to transfer the 
management of Scottish education to 
the new Secretary for Scotland. I would 
not venture for a moment to dispute 
the right of the Scottish people to 
have a Secretary for Scotland, or to ad- 
minister Scottish education in Scotland. 
If a Minister were appointed to manage 
Scottish education solely and exclusively, 
I do not think anyone in this House 
would have any right to complain. I 
have no doubt that if a Minister devoted 
his whole time to the work he would do 
it well; but I am quite satisfied that to 
make such an appointment would be a 
comparatively reactionary step. It must 
be borne in mind that this is not the 
Bill which was introduced in the House 


. of Lords. The Bill now stands in the 


most anomalous shape, reducing, as it 
does, the position of the new Secretary, 
with respect to education, to an ab- 
surdity. The new Secretary would have 
to deal with 50 or 60 Acts of Parlia- 
ment ; he would have to administer the 
Cattle Diseases Acts; he would have 
Home Office, Local Government Board, 
and other Scotch work to attend to; and 
he would not be, as it was intended he 
should be, the sole administrator of the 
Education Department in Scotland. He 
would simply be the Vice President for 
the Education Department of Scotland 
under the English Lord President, and 
the English Lord President will sit in 
the Privy Council Office, and the Scot- 
tish Minister will sit, I suppose, in the 
Home Office. The whole of the patron- 
age of the Scotch Education Department 
will be vested in the English Lord Pre- 
sident, and there is not a single act the 
new Secretary can do that may not be 
vetoed at any moment by the English 
Lord President. I cannot conceive any- 
thing more anomalous or more absurd 
than the position in which the Bill stands 
at the present moment. Talk about a 
step in advance! It is many steps back- 
wards. It is not a step in the direction 
in which we have been going; but it is 
a decidedly reactionary step, and one 
which I believe will be fraught with 
disaster to education in Scotland. My 
right hon. and learned Friend the late 
Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) was 
very adroit in taking advantage of a 
statement made by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Universities of Edin- 
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burgh and St. Andrew’s (Sir Lyon Play- 
fair) to the effect that the present system 
is not altogether satisfactory. It is quite 
true that the present system is not alto- 
gether satisfactory ; but why is that so? 
If my right hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. J. B. Balfour) refers to the Report 
of the Committee, he will see that the 
present system is not satisfactory, be- 
cause we have no responsible Minister 
for Education. Whatare you doing by 
this Bill? You are making confusion 
worseconfounded; you are makinga Vice 
President who is not to administer in 
his own Office his own Department, but 
who must go to another Office, under 
the Lord President, where he will have 
to ask for whatever staff he may require, 
and will have to submit all his Minutes, 
schemes, and Codes to the Lord Pre- 
sident’s approval. Now, with respect 
to the present administration. My nght 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster) has 
spoken in the most eulogistic terms of 
Sir Francis Sandford. Sir Francis Sand- 
ford has been the Secretury for Scotland 
as well as for England ever since the 
passing of the Act of 1872; and I may 
say, from five years’ association with him, 
that, as Secretary for Scotland and for 
England, he did his duty faithfully and 
well. The Scotch part of his work he 
did with affection, and, so far from Scot- 
land having been neglected under Sir 
Francis Sandford’s administration, it 
always had his first thoughts and best 
efforts. Scotland has not suffered under 
the present administration. If she has 
suffered, it has been owing to the agita- 
tion of the last two years. All educa- 
tionalists in Scotland—all those who have 
administered education and care about 
its progress, are thoroughly opposed to 
putting education under a Scottish Se- 
eretary. I am speaking from what I 
actually know. I have met the educa- 
tionalists in Scotland, and have found 
a singular unanimity in this respect. 
There are two Members for the four 
Universities in Scotland, and both of 
them have spoken against the educa- 
tional proposals of the Bill, and six out 
of the eight Scotch Members who have 
spoken in this debate have declared 
against these proposals. My right hon. 
Friend the Momber for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) referred to the great 
school boards of Glasgow and Govan as 
being opposed to the inclusion of educa- 
tion in the Bill. He might have added 
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Dundee and Perth and Aberdeen. All 
the great communities in Scotland are 
in favour of the Bill, bat against the 
inclusion of education. One of the hon. 
Members for Glasgow is in favour of it, 
but the other is against it; and I may 
say that Mr. George Anderson, than 
whom Scotland never had a better Re- 
presentative on educational matters, be- 
sought me to oppose as strongly as I 
could the transfer of Scottish education 
to a Scottish Secretary. I will not de- 
tain the House long; but just let me 
point out that which has been referred 
to by various other Members—namely, 
what will be the position of this much- 
oceupied Scotch Secretary. Will he be 
able to deal with Scotch education when 
he is Vice President of the Scotch Council 
of Education? No; he will have no- 
thing to do with any part of Scotch edu- 
cation except the literary department. 
Will he be a Minister representing the 
Science and Art Department—will he 
have anything to do with the teaching 
of Art in the common schools of Scot- 
land, or of Science in the new endowed 
schools of Scotland? What would he 
have to do with Institutions like the 
Highland Institution and the Heriot’s 
Trust? Why, nothing at all. You 
will have one Minister to settle the 
literary part of the Code, and another 
Minister to settle the Science and Art 
teaching, and also that more important 
branch, technical education, which Scot- 
land cannot much longer neglect. Then 
take, for instance, the circulating objects 
for teaching Science. They will come 
from the English Vice President, who 
has to deal with the Science and Art 
Department—who has the supply of the 
Museums in his ch all this must 
come from the English Vice President, 
and the Scotch Vice President will have 
nothing to do with it. So that the Code 
will have to be framed by the Scotch 
Vice President and submitted to the 
English Vice President entirely as a 
literary Code, and the Science and Art 
uestion will have to be dealt with by 
the English Vice President. Can any- 
thing be more confusing or more absurd 
than the position to which this matter 
has been brought? The Vice President 
of the Council at this moment is the 
sole Minister who devotes his whole 
time and attention to education. He 
receives Reports from time to time 
from the various Ministers of Education 
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throughout the world. It is his busi- 
ness to acquaint himself with all that 
happens in regard to education, not only 
in this, but in other countries. He is 
brought daily into contact with the In- 
spectors, managers, teachers, and the 
various educational systems that are in 
vogue and in progress. It is his busi- 
ness to gather up all points that his 
opportunities and experience suggest to 
him, and endeavour to apply them suc- 
cessfully to the educational system he 
has to administer, and, that he may be 
free to do this, Parliament has relieved 
him of all his other duties. It was 
thought a great anomaly that a Minis- 
ter of Education should represent the 
Privy Council, and should have to do 
with questions of cattle disease, and so 
on. Unhappily, business of this kind 
has been put on him; and what would 
be said hereafter of the administration 
of Seotch education, if the gentleman 
intrusted with it had to discharge all 
these duties? Let me point out the 
first duty that would devolve upon the 
Scotch Minister of Education. His first 
duty would be to revise the Code. The 
Scotch Code needs revision. It should 
have been revised before, and it would 
have been but for this agitation. No 
one would revise it while this agitation, 
which had for its object to transfer the 
work from one Minister to another, was 
going on. I should like to see the Code 
revised by any new Vice President, and 
I should like to see what sort of condi- 
tion the new Minister would be in after 
he had been six months in Office. I 
think we can very well imagine what 
would be the result. If he is not him- 
self er gee master of his business, 
what will be his ition? Why, he 
will be entirely at F pues of his per- 
manent officials. I do not dispute that 
he may have good permanent officials ; 
but a Minister of Education who resigns 
himself solely to his permanent officials, 
and is content to be governed entirely 
from within-side of his own Office, will 
inevitably come to grief, and we should 
soon hear about it in Scotland. That 
sort of system would not do at all. 
Scotland would lose the advantage, then, 
of the large experience of the Minister 
whose sole object it is to deal with edu- 
cation. She would lose another great 
advantage—namely, she would lose the 
advantage of interchange of ideas. I 
will give you an example of what I 
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mean. A few months ago, either at the 
beginning of this year or at the end of 
last year, I invited some Scotch In- 
spectors to come and inspect English 
schools with English Inspectors, and see 
what they found in them which struck 
them as being good or bad, and to 
report on them. They found much that 
was very interesting to them, some 
things that were very new, some things 
that they admitted were complete revela- 
tions to them; and I say to Seotch Mem- 
bers, honouring them as I do, and the 
educational system they have given to 
their country in the past, that there is 
one side of Scotch education which re- 
quires waking up and improvement. In- 
stead of teaching Greek in their public 
schools to boys who are going out to 
work, they should teach them some 
modern languages and modern science, 
and bring home more to the pupils the 
facts that are necessary to enable them 
to apply the Arts and Sciences to the 
industries they have to enter upon. 
There will be no great advantage re- 
sulting from interference with the pre- 
sent system in regard to the training of 
teachers. The Scotch Secretary will 
have to train his own teachers entirely 
to meet his own supply and demand, 
and the English Minister will have to 
train his. Now, at the present time, a 
considerable number of Scotch teachers 
come to England, and I should be glad 
to see more of our English teachers go 
to Scotland to get the training that is to 
be acquired in that country. It would 
be a very good thing for them to do so; 
and it is, therefore, desirable that there 
should be solidarity in the system be- 
tween the two countries so far as the 
training of the teachers is concerned, so 
that it should not be said that Scotland 
produces too many teachers and England 
too few. If youdivide the two systems, 
the result will be that the English Mi- 
nister will train just as many teachers 
as he requires for his own schools, and 
the Scotch Minister will train just as 
many as he requires for his, and it will 
be impossible to have that interchange 
and solidarity which there should be. I 
do not know whether hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have read the 
Memorials which have been received 
upon this subject. There has been one 
from teachers, not elementary teachers, 
but teachers of all ranks in Scotland. 
There is no better class of teachers in 
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Europe than the Scotch teachers of to- 
day. They are every day coming more 
and more into the U niversities—more 
than half the teachers, I think, have 
passed through the Universities—and so 
far from the Scottish education having 
deteriorated, and the teachers having 
had their position injured by the Act of 
1872, I was assured the other day that, 
since the passing of that measure, Scot- 
tish education has vastly improved as 
compared with the old parochial system 
—that the Universities are exacting a 
higher test every year, and that the 
Scotch schools are meeting these tests. 
I believe, however, that if this proposal 
is carried out, Scottish education will 
not keep pace with the progress that it 
has made during these recent years. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he desired 
to say a few words, as the House would 
be under some misapprehension if it 
imagined that all the Scotch Mem- 
bers agreed with the sentiments which 
had been expressed by previous speakers. 
There was one sentiment, and almost 
one only, which he agreed with in the 
interesting speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon Playfair); and 
that was that this Bill, both this year 
and in previous years, had been singu- 
larly unfortunate in those who took 
charge of it in that House. He quite 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he thought that the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buteshire (Mr. Dal- 
rymple) was justified in saying that they 
had an example before them in the 
attempt at infanticide made on the Bill 
at its first appearance by its first father, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt). And 
now they found that the Bill was in 
charge in that House of those who, two 
years ago, spoke against it and voted 
against it, and he thought hemight say 
obstructed it in its progress through the 
House. The hon. Member for Bute- 
shire had opposed it ; but on the present 
occasion he had stood up in a white 
sheet, and with a candle in his hand, 
doing penance. 

Tue LORD or taz TREASURY 
(Mr. Datrympte): I beg the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s pardon. I have done nothing 
of the kind. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that, at any 
rate, the hon. Member’s vote that night 
would be singularly in opposition to the 
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vote he had given and the speech he 
had delivered on the subject two years 
ago. Then the action and vote of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) would be very different 
from his action and vote two years ago. 
He had said on that occasion that he 
was rather lukewarm towards this Bill ; 
that he did not altogether care for it; 
in fact, that he rather disliked it; but 
that there was one argument in favour 
of it which had not been advanced— 
and it had not been advanced to-night by 
anyone sitting on the Ministerial Bench. 
The right hon. Gentleman said— 
“There was one argument in favour of the 
Bill which he had omitted to notice, and it was 
this. One defect of Seotchmen was that they 
did not show well at the poll ; they had a habit 
of returning a majority of Liberal Members, 
and the result of that was that a Liberal Go- 
vernment could always command the services of 
eminent Scottish lawyers. It had not always 
been the case that the Conservative Government 
could do so, and that was a consideration the 
Conservatives should not lose sight of. This pro- 
vision might be of convenience in the extremely 
unexpected event of a Conservative Govern- 
ment coming in. He did not mean to say that 
a Conservative Government were likely to come 
in; but in no circumstances, however unim- 
portant, ought it to be lost sight of when they 
were passing legislation of this kind. Though 
he should vote with his hon. Friend against the 
Bill, still that was a reason which made him 
believe that, after all, there was something to 
be said for it."—(3 Hansard, [282] 1523.) 
Now a Conservative Government had 
come in; but the Conservative Lord Ad- 
vocate, unfortunately, had not a seat in 
the House. He (Mr. Buchanan), there- 
fore, supposed that was the motive, 
and that was the sole reason, why hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Benches opposite now took up the spon- 
sorship of this Bill. For what had been 
the action of those who had spoken 
more or less in favour of the Bill that 
night? Why, the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Universities of Glasgow 
and Aberdeen (Mr. J. A. Campbell) had 
spoken against the Bill and blocked it 
on a previous occasion, the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for the Wigtown Burghs (Sir John Hay) 
had spoken against it and blocked it, 
the hon. Member for Buteshire (Mr. 
Dalrymple) had spoken againstit, blocked 
it, and divided against it. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) had also 
spoken against it, he did not know how 
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often. He had spoken against it on 
the second reading; he had advocated 
Amendments, and had blocked it on 
going into Committee—had blocked it 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) and the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar). Those 
were the Gentlemen who now had charge 
of this unfortunate Bill. The form to 
which the Government were going to 
reduce the Bill was exactly the form in 
which it was in in 1883, and that was 
what Scotch Members had to object to. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon 
Playfair) he entirely agreed with in the 
criticism he had made as to the altera- 
tion that had been made in the form of 
the Bill as it at present stood—as to 
the manner in which it proposed to 
confer the charge of education on the 
new Scotch Minister. His right hon. 
Friend had clearly shown the confusion. 
that would arise in the Education Office 
from the presence of two Vice Presidents. 
But added to that was the alteration 
proposed by the Government opposite, 
and, he was sorry to say, supported by 
the hon. Member for North Ayrshire 
(Mr. Cochran-Patrick), who had hitherto 
been a thorough supporter of the Bill. 
That alteration was practically to take 
education out of the Bill altogether. It 
was right that the House should be in- 
formed that if they were going to do 
that the Bill would not be worth having, 
and would not be received or welcomed 
in Scotland. He should like to say one 
or two words as to the argument brought 
forward by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Sir Lyon Playfair). The right 
hon. Gentleman’s argument as to the pro- 
gress of education had, he thought, been 
answered several times over. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s other arguments were, 
first of all, a comparison between the 
educational systems of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and then one which he had 
based on the evidence of Mr. Childers’ 
Committee, and the state of public opi- 
nion in Scotland on the subject. With 
regard to the argument as to the con- 
dition of Irish education, he (Mr. 
Buchanan) did not think he need 
trouble the House with any reply; for 
the right hon. Gentleman would himself 
remember that he had advanced that 
argument in Committee to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Border 
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Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan)—at that time 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Border Burghs would on no account 
allow that the backward state of Irish 
education was due to its being managed 
in Dublin under the direction of the 
Chief Secretary; and the right hon. 
Gentleman had compared the backward 
condition of that education in the past 
with its present state, and had pointed 
out the great progress it had made 
during recent years. Then, as to Mr. 
Childers’ Committee, he thought that 
one point had not been noticed. They 
ought to consider what was the autho- 
rity of that Committee in dealing with 
this question. It would be in the recol- 
lection of some Scotch Members that the 
Motion of the hon. Member for the 
University of London (Sir John Lub- 
bock) for the appointment of a Minis- 
ter of Education was brought for- 
ward on the same night as the Local 
Government Bill for Scotland was read 
a first time, and that at the conclusion 
of the discussion, after the Motion was 
put, there had been some allusion to 
this question of the control of Scotch 
education being dealt ‘with by the Com- 
mittee, when his hon. Friend the Member 
for the Falkirk Burghs (Mr. Ramsay) 
got up and protested against this Bill 
coming within the observation of the 
Select Committee. It had not been men- 
tioned in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who proposed the Committee, 
and the hon. Member (Mr. Ramsay) at 
once got up and said— 
“No arrangement would be satisfactory to 
the people of Scotland unless they had a De- 
ment of their own for administering the 
ws relating to education in Scotland.”—(3 
Hansard, [280] 973-4.) 
But that was not all, because a week or 
two after, when the Local Government 
Board Bill came on for discussion, the 
hon. Member for the Kilmarnock Burghs 
(Mr. Dick-Peddie), whom he was sorry 
not to see in his place, moved to put 
education in the Bill, and he was met 
by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who said that this Select Committee had 
been appointed, and was going to deal 
with it. What was the reply of the hon. 
Member for the Kilmarnock Burghs? 
Why, that he could not recognize the 
action of the Committee on that subject, 
for the matter had not been referred to 
the Committee, and that the only Scotch 
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Members put upon it were the Members 
for the Universities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, whose views were known on 
the subject, and who, it was known, 
would vote in the same direction. A fur- 
ther caveat had been entered against it, 
for on the 17th of August, 1883, he him- 
self (Mr. Buchanan) had said that the 

** Select Committee appointed was not such as 
would adequately enable a thorough investiga- 
tion to be made, and a satisfactory decision to be 
given.”’—(3 Hansard, [283] 1032.) 
He was bound to say that they could not 
have supposed that these two hon. Gen- 
tlemen, when they took up the matter, 
would have proceeded to deliberate upon 
itin the manner they did. They actually 
did not call a single Scotch witness on 
the subject. The only persons exa- 
mined were the Permanent Secretaries 
of the Department, both Scotchmen cer- 
tainly (Sir Francis Sandford and Mr. P. 
Cumin), and two Gentlemen from Ire- 
land, the others being either past 
Presidents or past Vice Presidents of the 
Council. No one single witness was 
called from Scotland ; and were they, he 
would ask them, to be bound by that 
Committee, when they knew that they 
did not attempt to get any evidence 
which did not agree with their own view ? 
Therefore, he did not think that Com- 
mittee was entitled to very much atten- 
tion on this subject. Then there was 
the question of Scotch feeling on the 
subject. Well, he must, first of all, 
protest against the argument of the 
hon. Member for Buteshire (Mr. Dal- 
rymple) with regard to the Petitions 
which had been presented to that House 
on the subject. The hon. Member said 
that the people were not in favour of the 
transference of educational matters to 
the Scotch Secretary, although in favour 
of the Bill, because education was not 
in the original Bill. He would point 
out, however, that in the Bill of 1884 
education was transferred to the pro- 
posed new Minister; and it was on the 
basis of that Bill, as approved by the 
House and as introduced this year by 
Lord Rosebery, that all these Petitions 
had been sent in. More than that, al- 
most all the Petitions this year specially 
included a clause in their prayer that 
education should be given to the new 
Minister. He would point out also that 
there was not a single public Body in 
Scotland which had petitioned against 
education being placed in the hands and 
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under the control of this new Minister. 
He had only one other thing tosay with 
regard to Petitions. Mention had been 
made of School Board Petitions; but no 
one had mentioned the large numbers 
of Town Councils and other public 
Bodies who had petitioned in favour 
of this Bill. He had looked through 
the list, and he found that no less than 
70 Town Councils and Municipal Bodies 
had petitioned this year in favour of it, 
and these included places of the im- 
portance and variety of Edinburgh, 
Greenock, Inverness, Paisley, Montrose, 
&c.; and he would also point out that 
he knew of no single instance in which 
one of those Bodies had said they 
were not in favour of the Bill includ- 
ing the question of education. Beyond 
this, he and other Scotch Members had 
had many representations made to him 
throughout the Session on the point. 
It was perfectly well known, and the 
Government ought to be aware of it, 
that this was the very substance of the 
Bill. The whole object of the measure 
was to give a thorough-going Depart- 
ment for Scotland, and there would be 
no general interest in it if it did not deal 
with the question in which all Scotland 
was interested in—namely, education. 
If Her Majesty’s Government were 
going to accept the Amendment of his 
right hon. Friend, then they had better 
not go on with the Bill at all. 

Tae PRESIDENT or tuz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr) said, the last speaker had said 
that the occupants of the Ministerial 
Bench had hitherto been very lukewarm 
in supporting this Bill. Well, he must 
remind the hon. Gentleman that the de- 
bates to which he referred had not taken 

lace upon this Bill at all, but on the 
Bill of 1883, which was in no sense the 
same Bill as that which was now before 
the House. He was especially surprised 
by what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber, because he had said that if educa- 
tion were omitted from the present Bill 
it would not be worth having. He even 
hinted that he and his Friends would 
obstruct it. Well, in the Bill of 1883 
education was not included; and, there- 
fore, according to his own contention, 
the Bill which they were lukewarm in 
supporting was one which, in his opi- 
nion, was worthless. The debate that 
evening had been chiefly confined to a 
question which he thought ought to be 
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left to the Committee—namely, the pre- 
cise position to be taken with regard to 
Scotch education. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who understood the matter, and 
who spoke first that night (Sir Lyon 
Playfair), had not confined his remarks 
merely to the question of edueation ; but 
he had spoken against the Bill as a 
whole. The right bon. Gentleman had 
told them that their motive for bringi 

in the Bill was to be found chiefly in 
the fact that a General Election was 
approaching, and that but for that 
fact there would not be found that 
unanimity which existed amongst Scotch 
Members. Well, all he could say on 
that point was that some time ago, at a 
meeting in Edinburgh, he himself had 
spoken very strongly in favour of the 
measure, and he believed that a very 
large number of Scotch Members were 
committed to it long before the prospect 
of a General Election appeared above 
the horizon. The right hon. Gentleman 
who moved the Amendment said the 
tendency of the Bill would be to narrow 
Scotch national feeling and to separate 
the two countries. Well, if he believed 
that either of those disastrous effects 
were likely to follow in the path of this 
Bill he would certainly have nothing 
more to do with it; but he could not 
understand why the appointment of a 
Minister for Scotland, administering a 
Scotch Department not in Scotland, but 
from Whitehall, would have a tendency 
to promote provincial: narrowness or to 
separate the two countries. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman said that the effi- 
ciency of official Business, especially 
with regard to education, would not be 
promoted by this measure, because it 
was evidently the idea to make the 
Minister for Scotland a Member of the 
other House. Well, he did not believe 
that’ there was the slightest idea of 
allocating the Minister for Scotland to 
one House more than to the other; nor 
did he believe that even if the Minister 
were in the House of Lords that circum- 
stance would make him neglectful of the 
interests of education, as the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to infer. Some hon. 
Gentlemen held that the Lord Advocate 
was the proper Minister on whom the 
additional weight of Scotch Business 
should be thrown; but, as he had 
pointed out years ago, there was not 
always a Lord Advocate in that House. 
It unfortunately happened, for instance, 
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that when a Conservative Government 
came into power their Lord Advo- 
cate was not always elected, although 
they hoped that if they were returned 
at the coming General Election their 
Lord Advocate would be in the House. 
He thought that Scotland had a right 
to ask for a separate Minister, and, 
seeing the great difference between 
Scotch and English education, that edu- 
cation should be included in the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman had held that 
the tax upon the time of a Scotch Minis- 
ter demanded by the consideration of 
several affairs would render him unable 
to devote the same amount of time that 
ought to be devoted to Scotch education ; 
but he would point out that although 
the Scotch Minister with regard to Scotch 
education might have far more varied 
duties to perform than the English Mi- 
nister of Education, still the demand on 
his time would probably be less than 
in the case of the English Minister. 
Indeed, he could not believe that there 
would be found any number of duties 
appertaining to this new Office which 
would so overburden the Minister that 
he would not be able to devote his best 
attention to the interests of a subject 
which was so dear to the hearts of his 
countrymen. He altogether denied that 
there was a single sentence in that Bill, 
or in the Bill as it was sought to be 
amended by the right hon. Gentleman, 
tending towards a separation of the 
interests of the two countries. He would 
be out of Order if he attempted to dis- 
cuss that Amendment now, nor did he 
wish to do so; but he would suggest to 
the House that they should no longer 
delay the prospects of the Bill by de- 
bating a point which could be best dis- 
cussed in Committee. He would sug- 
gest that they should get into Com- 
mittee, and that when they came to the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
they should thoroughly thrash the mat- 
ter out. He thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman would wish that the question 
of education should be discussed in Com- 
mittee; and he would most earnestly 
recommend all Scotch Members who de- 
sired to see the Bill pass into law that 
Session not to interpose any unnecessary 
delay at this stage of the proceedings. 
Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he wished, with the permission of the 
House, to make a few observations on 
this subject before the Question was 
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put from the Chair, because he had been 
connected with this Bill from the com- 
mencement. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Sir Lyon Playfair) had made a 
very impartial attack all round in stating 
his objections to the Bill; he began by 
attacking everyone on the Front Benches, 
and, amongst other things, he had 
eharged him (Sir William Harcourt) 
with having been guilty of something 
like infanticide with reference to the 
Bill. But the right hon. Gentleman 
should remember that before he could 
perform that operation he had brought 
it to birth, and that very early in 1880 
he had come to the conclusion that it 
was desirable that there should be a 
separate administration of Scotch affairs. 
He remembered very well having con- 
sulted with the Earl of Rosebery on the 
subject in 1880; but the real difficulty 
had been to get an expression of Scotch 
opinion in favour of the measure, and 
then to discover what that opinion was. 
And when his right hon. Friend com- 
plained of his lukewarmness in this 
matter, he remembered that he had 
been so doused with cold water by 
Scotch Members both in and out of the 
House that it was not an easy thing to 
maintain the temperature at the point 
he wished. But for the last three years 
he had been endeavouring to discover 
what were the wishes of Scotch Mem- 
bers on this subject, and that, too, with 
a strong and earnest desire to carry 
them into effect. First of all, he intro- 
duced the Bill of 1883; and the right 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), 
who had studied the subject for many 
years, said it was exactly the thing that 
the Scotch people wanted—the thing 
they had wanted all along—and that 
he was glad they had got it at last. 
Well, he naturally supposed that every- 
thing was right. But afterwards he 
discovered that it was the thing which 
nobody wanted; another proposal was 
made, and he was expected to be enthu- 
siastic in favour of it. There were many 
hon. Gentlemen who did not like that 
Bill; and, amongst others, the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) said he was op 

to the Bill of 1883 because it did not 
include education, although when the 
Bill was before them in 1883 he did not 
say one word on the subject of educa- 
tion. He did not think that that was 
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the ground on which the hon. Member 
for Bute (Mr. Dalrymple) had opposed 
the Bill; but, as a matter of fact, the 
Bill had been cold-shouldered all round. 
However strong might be the feeling in 
Scotland—and he believed the people of 
Scotland did wish for the measure—an 
extraordinary conviction took possession 
of hon. Members on both sides of the 
House that they were not very favour- 
able to it. Then took place the great 
meeting at Edinburgh, and a deputa- 
tion followed to the Prime Minister, and 
he (Sir William Harcourt) remembered 
that it was said that they had expressly 
determined not to accept any Bill which 
did not include education. Now, that 
was distinctly the case at the beginning 
of 1884, and the late Government were 
blamed for not including education in 
the Bill of 1884. After trying to ascer- 
tain the opinion of the Scotch Peers, the 
late Government were extremely anxious 
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to know what were the views of Scotch | 


Members in the House of Commons. 
There had been great difficulty in dis- 
covering that, and he was bound to say 
that the present debate had not removed 
that difficulty. He could not make out 
that any two Members who had spoken 
that evening held exactly the same 
views upon this subject. He would like 
to know what were the views which 
Scotch Members entertained on this sub- 
ject of education, because if they were 
clearly expressed he should be extremely 
glad to defer to them. For his own 

art, with his right hon. and learned 
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it would be well for him to remember 
that possibly some other Scotch Mem- 
bers might have to speak upon this 
question. He should himself not have 
spoken on the question if he had not 
understood that the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Lyon Playfair) did not intend 
to divide the House upon his Amend- 
ment. He understood that the occu- 
ants of both the Front Benches would 
be governed by the opinions of the 
Scotch Members; and, therefore, he 
would have liked a division to take 
place, because he believed it would have 
shown that the proportion of Scotch 
Members who were opposed to this pro- 
posal to those who were in favour of it 
was as two to one. Without travelling 
over the old ground, he wished the 
House to understand that there was a 
large section of the Scotch people who, 
so far from agreeing with what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Mundella) had said—namely, 
‘that Scotch education had flourished 
under his Presidency, were convinced 
that it had flourished in despite of it. He 
wanted the right hon. Gentleman to 
understand that there was not the same 
unanimity of opinion upon that subject 
as he appeared tothink. But the ques- 
tion was whether or not education in 
Scotland would be improved by the pro- 
posed changes. Well, his opinion was 
that it could not be made worse than it 
was at the present time. During the 
existence of the Scotch Board a number 
of grants were made for building pur- 
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riend the late Lord Advocate, he was! poses; but they were so administered 

repared to support the Bill as it was | that a deputation came up from Glasgow 
introduced into the House of Lords.| to point out that until they could get 
That was his view upon the subject; | the grant for building on different lines 
but he did not pretend to have that! to those laid down by the Department 
absolute knowledge of the matter which | they had better build the schools them- 
many Members present possessed, nor | selves without any grant at all. With 
had he the knowledge which the Earl | regard to the schools in the Highlands, 
of Rosebery necessarily had when he | year after year the Scotch Board had 
introduced the Bill into the other House | protested against the absurdities and 
of Parliament, although he had taken | extravagance of the Department in that 
the best means he could to inform him-| matter. Further, he had put a Question 
self from persons best acquainted with | to the late Lord Advocate on the subject 
the subject. If the question of educa- | of corrupt practices at elections, and the 
tion was to be discussed, he thought} right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
that the present debate should termi-| told him that the law in England had 
nate as soon as possible. /made those corrupt practices illegal ; 

Dr. CAMERON (who rose amid cries , but that with regard to Scotland nothing 
of ‘‘ Divide!”’) said, it was all very well had been done, and the consequence was 
for the hon. Member opposite who cried that the Scotch School Board Elections 
** Divide!” to be impatient; but he did were carried out under an improper 
not represent a Scotch constituency, and, system. Again, what power had the 
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Vice President to carry out what he con- 
ceived to be good for Scotch Education ? 
There had been, under a Scotch Educa- 
tion Act passed some years ago, a pro- 
vision for the examination of the higher 
class schools in Scotland by Government 
Inspectors ; and it was the intention that 
the Treasury should bear the expense of 
those examinations. But they had been 
pegging away at the Department for five 
or six years, and it was only the other 
day that they had succeeded in getting this 
reform carried through. They were told 
that the Seotch Code was inferior to the 
English Code. If that were so, why had 
not the right hon. Gentleman, who had 
been so long at the head of the Educa- 
tion Department, paid a little attention 
to Scotch affairs, and made the Scotch 
Code as good asthe English? He men- 
tioned those facts to show the absurdity 
of expecting that they would have greater 
powers in the hands of the Scotch Secre- 
tary if he had to attend to the affairs of 
the whole country. There was another 
important matter—namely, the health 
question, involved in this; and he could 
not help expressing his surprise that his 
right hon. Friend should pooh-pooh a 
Bill which would create a Minister for 
Health. He reminded the House that 
this Bill was the effect of a compromise, 
and that it was introduced into the 
House of Lords in a much stronger 
form. As he could not get the whole 
of what he would have liked, he went 
for a part; and he trusted the Govern- 
ment would adhere to the compromise 
that had been arrived at with regard to 
the Bill. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssHEton Cross) said, he would appeal 
to the House as to whether they had not 
discussed this matter long enough, con- 
sidering that the whole question of edu- 
cation must be discussed again on the 
5th clause? Under the circumstances, 
he thought they would do well to get 
the Speaker out of the Chair; and then, 
as he had no wish to keep hon. Mem- 
bers discussing the question unneces- 
sarily, he proposed, after the 2nd 
clause had been passed, to move to re- 
port Progress, and they would then take 
the discussion on the education question 
on another day. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR said, after 
the long discussion that had taken place, 
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and the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that they would leave the ques- 
tion of education open, he thought it 
right to ask the House to allow him to 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, theright 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) had stated that 
it was merely a question between the 
Vice President and the Chairman of the 
Council of Education. But he thought 
it was a question of restoring the Bill to 
the state it was in when the Earl of 
Rosebery introduced it to the House of 
Lords. He thought some further ex- 
planation was necessary ; and he asked 
the Government whether they intended 
to accept the Amendment of the right 
hon. Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Sir Lyon Playfair), the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Roxburgh- 
shire (Mr. Elliot), or that of the hon. 
Member for Fifeshire (Mr. Preston 
Bruce) ? 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, he should 
like to discuss this question sufficiently 
to enable the Government to state to the 
House what line they intended to take 
with regard to the Amendments on the 
Paper, as had been suggested by his 
hon. Friend who had just sat down. 
There had been an extraordinary differ- 
ence in the language which proceeded 
from the Treasury Bench with regard to 
this matter. They had had a fancy 
sketch of what had taken place in the 
House of Lords. What oceurred was 
that the Bill, as introduced into that 
House, more or less with the approval 
of the Government, was a Bill which 
transferred bodily the management of 
Scotch education from the Education 
Department to the new Secretary for 
Scotland. The Acts relating to educa- 
tion were scheduled in the Bill, and all 
the powers exercised by the Department 
were transferred bodily to the Secretary 
for Scotland ; but in the passage through 
the House it was proposed to substitute 
a clause constituting the new Secretary 
President uf the Committee of Council 
on Education. The Bill had gone 
through three distinct stages, and they 
had heard that night that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon 
Playfair) had proposed actually to con- 
stitute the new Minister an ex officio 
Member of the Board. The Education 
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Board consisted of a number of persons | 


who never came together. He was told 
that even on such occasions as when the 
Annual Code was brought forward they 
did not meet; that the Board had no 
head; and that, in fact, the whole busi- 
ness was in the hands of the President 
of the Council. He urged on the Go- 
vernment to tell the House what it was 
they proposed to do. He did not intend 
to address the House in the strong terms 
used by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron); but if he were 
disposed to do so, he also could tell some 
tales about the management of matters 
by the Education Department. He had 
had some small experience in educational 
matters in the past; and he could only 
say that, instead of thinking that the 
Scotch parishes uired to be made 
more alive to their duties, his own opi- 
nion was that the Education Department 
required to be awakened. In a particular 
case well known to the late Vice President 
of the Council, if it had not been for the 
action of persons of some little Parlia- 
mentary influence, who had used it on 
behalf of the education of the parish, 
the parish would have been entirely 
neglected by the Department, which it 
was difficult to get to perform even its 
statutory duties. Why that was the 
case he did not know; it might be be- 
cause the Education Department had its 
hands full of English business, or be- 
cause they thought that Scotch educa- 
tion was not a matter of first-rate im- 

rtance. He had strong testimony 
Soin some school boards in Scotland 
that they were convinced by the neglect 
they had suffered that their endeavours 
would not be rewarded until their in- 
terests were looked after by a Minister 
for Scotland. He hoped that before the 
Speaker left the Chair they would be 
told by the Government what it was they 
intended to do when the House went 
into Committee. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross): I understood that 
my right hon. Friend had stated that we 
intended to stand by the Bill as it is. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed éo. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 
Mr. A. R. D. Elliot 
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Clause 2 (Appointment of a Secretary 
for Scotland). 

On Motion of Sir R. Assuzron Cross, 
the following Amendment made :—Page 
1, after line 9, to insert— 

“There shall be paid to the Secretary, out of 
moneys to be provided by Parliament, a salary 
of two thousand pounds a year.” 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) moved, in page 1, 
line 14, to leave out after ‘“‘ determine,” 
to end of clause, and insert as a new 
paragraph— 

‘*The salaries of such secretaries and other 
officers of the Secretary’s office shall be fixed 
with the consent of the Treasury, and shall, 
together with such other expenses of the said 
officer as may from time to time be sanctioned 
by the Treasury, be paid out of moneys pro- 
vided by Parliament.’ 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked if this clause 
would empower the Government to 
transfer the permanent staff of the Edu- 
cation Office, who had charge of Scot- 
tish educational work there, to the Scot- 
tish Secretary’s Department ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross): Yes; it would 
do so. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought it almost impossible for the Bill 
to go further that night. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would now con- 
sent to Progress being reported. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, he did not 
wish to detain the Committee unneces- 
sarily; but he would suggest that they 
should continue until Clause 5 was 
reached, when the real question at issue 
would arise. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR said, he 
understood that there had been a dis- 
tinct promise on the part of the Govern- 
ment that they would not go beyond 
Clause 2. In consequence of that under- 
standing several hon. Members had left 
the House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 

(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chaneelior of the Exche- 
quer, Sir Henry Holland.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Sir Henry Holland, Seoretary 
to the Treasury.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, he did not rise to 
offer any opposition to the Motion of 
the hon. Baronet, but merely to state 
that he should reserve for the third 
reading of the Bill the special subject 
on which he had some remarks to make. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported, without Amendment; to be 
read the third time upon Wednesday. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL.—[{Br11 254.) 
(Sir Henry Holland, Mr. Dalrymple.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Sir Henry Holland, Secretary 
to the Treasury.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses agreed to. 


New Clause— 

“*The Harbours and Passing Tolls, &c. Act, 
1861,’ shall be construed as if the expression 
‘shipping purpose,’ in sections two and three 
thereof, included the advance of money for the 
redemption of debts incurred by the authority 
of any harbour under any Act of Parliament for 
the improvement of such harbour.” 


Mr. STEVENSON said, he proposed 
to move that the clause be read a second 
time. . 

Tue CHAIRMAN: In my opinion, 
the proposed clause of the hon. Member 
is out of Order, inasmuch as it is beyond 
the scope of the Bill. This is a Bill for 
the purpose of enabling the Public 
Works Loans Commissioners to make 
advances for certain purposes up to a 
certain amount. The hon. Member pro- 
poses to include in it the provisions of 
another Bill, and that proposal is not in 
Order. 

Mr. STEVENSON said, on previous 
occasions opportunity was taken to do 
a thing precisely similar to what he now 
proposed to do—namely, to enlarge the 
powers of the Public Works Loans 
Commissioners in regard to loans by 
Clauses in the Annual Bill. He wished 
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to point out that in the Act of 1876 
power was taken to advance money 
to a particular Railway Company be- 
yond the then existing powers of the 
Commissioners. And he found also that 
in the Act of 1879 a clause was inserted 
empowering the Public Works Loans 
Commissioners to lend money to the 
Peabody Trustees, and to Companies 
engaged in the erection of labourers’ 
dwellings. His present proposal was to 
enlarge the powers of the Public Works 
Loans Commissioners in the administra- 
tion of the Harbours and Passing Tolls 
Act. He believed that in so doing he 
was not taking an unusual course. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have not ruled 
the hon. Member out of Order without 
taking competent advice on the subject, 
and that advice is that the clause of the 
hon. Member is beyond the scope of the 
Bill. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that perhaps the Chairman would 
be good enough to define how this 
clause which the hon. Member proposed 
differed in respect of the precedent 
which the hon. Member had cited. In 
what particular did that Amendment 
differ from the Amendment made in 
1876 and 1879? This was an extremely 
important matter, and it was desirable 
that the ruling on this subject which 
would become a precedent should state 
precisely why a very similar, if not iden- 
tical, thing to that which was allowed 
to be done in 1876 and 1879 should now 
be ruled out of Order. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp) said, that 
one of the matters mentioned was the 
Harbours and Passing Tolls Act. A 
certain amount of money had been in- 
vested in the Board for the purpose of 
carrying out that Act. In that Act the 
words ‘‘shipping purposes” were de- 
fined ; but by this new clause it was now 
proposed to extend the words ‘‘ shipping 
purposes ;” to give them a further and 
wider definition; and thus to extend 
practically the power of the Board. This 
would be beyond the scope of the Bill, 
and should be effected by a Bill to 
amend the Harbours and Passing Tolls 
Act. The point aimed at by the pro- 
posed clause required consideration. 
However, for the present he ventured to 
suggest that this clause was really ex- 
tending and enlarging the power men- 
tioned in this very Bill, by which money 
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was to be placed in the hands of the 
Commissioners for a special purpose. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: It is impossible 
for me to point out the difference be- 
tween this question and those referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman, because these 
Bills, or the particulars of them, are not 
before me. I would point out that the 
clause the hon. Gentleman proposes to 
insert is on a different subject to the 
Bill now before the Committee. 

Bill reported, without Amendment; 
to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) AMEND- 
MENT BILL [ZLords.]—[Brx 250.] 
(Baron Henry De Worms.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS: May I ask 
when it is really intended to take this 
Bill? I have come down here to-day at 
great inconvenience, because I thought 
it was especially arranged that the mea- 
sure should be taken to-night. I hope 
the Government will take it upon an 
early day, as it is obviously very incon- 
venient for hon. Members to be kept up 
here night after night expecting it to 
come on. 

Tue SECRETARY to rue BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry De Worms): 
My intention was to take it to-day; but 
it was pointed out to me that it would 
be necessary to have the Amendments 
printed, as otherwise great confusion 
would be caused. I am, however, 
anxious that the Bill should be brought 
forward as early as possible. I would 
ask hon. Members not to burden the 
Paper with Amendments if they desire 
to see the Bill carried to a successful issue. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON : Are there any 
other Amendments on the Paper besides 
mine ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms): Yes; there are other 
Amendments besides those of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: I think I may 
say that there will be no difficulty in 
disposing of mine. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Solicitor General 
Sor Ireland.) 

[BILL 68.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 


Sir Henry Holland 


{COMMONS} 





(No. 2) Bill. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Leases of Land by Agreement and otherwise. 


Clause 2 (Power of limited owner to 
make leases. 46 & 47 Vict. ec. 60). 

Mr. SEXTON said, he desired to call 
attention, in line 10, to the words “the 
term of any lease shall not exceed 99 
years.” The period dealt only with the 
power of the Sanitary Authority to take 
compulsorily any lands referred to in 
the Provisional Order for any term of 
years not exceeding 99. He did not 
know whether the discretion of the 
limited owner should be restricted in 
this case, and why land should not be 
taken for more than 99 years if the 
parties thought fit. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Amendment pro- 
posed, in page 1, line 14, to leave out— 

‘There shall be reserved thereby the best 
yearly rent which can reasonably be obtained, 
to be,” and to insert, ‘‘ the rent reserved thereby 
shall be.” 

Mr. SEXTON: That is not my 
Amendment. I wish to move the 
Amendment in the name of Sir George 
Campbell. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, to 
leave out Sub-section (1).—(I/r. Sexton.) 
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Question proposed, ‘“‘That the sub- 
section stand part of the Clause.” 


Coronet KING-HARMAN said, that 
the reason why 99 years was fixed in 
the sub-section was because that was 
the usual term of building leases. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmgs): 99 years is 
according to the ordinary usage. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he now begged 
to move the following Amendment :— 

Page 1, line 14, to leave out ‘ there shall be 
reserved thereby the best yearly rent which can 
reasonably be obtained, to be,’’ and insert *‘ the 
rent reserved thereby shall be.” 


The words he proposed to strike out 
seemed to him to be altogether a new 
phrase, and he thought the words he 
suggested would be much better. 


Amendment proposed, 


Tn page 1, line 14, to leave out “ there shall 
be reserved thereby the best yearly rent which 
can reasonably be obtained, to be,”’ and insert 
“the rent reserved thereby shall be.’"—({Mr. 
Sexton.) 
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Question a “That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND(Mr. Hotmes) said, that those 
words were taken from the usual form, 
and he did not see why the Committee 
should depart from them. He would 
ask the Committee to adhere to the 
words of the clause as they stood. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART said, that 
speaking as an Irish landlord he had no 
objection whatever to the Amendment 
proposed. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, he 
had no objection to the Amendment if a 
corresponding alteration were made later 


on. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the landlord was 
perfectly certain to take care of his own 
interests; and he, therefore, did not see 
why his Amendment should not be ac- 
cepted. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause 3 (Confirmation of lease) 
agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Compulsory powers of 
taking land for a term of years). 

Coroner, KING-HARMAN said, the 
first section of this clause ran as fol- 
lows :— 

“For the purposes of the Labourers (Ire- 
land) Act, 1883, the Local Government Board 
may, by provisional order confirming any scheme 
under that Act, empower a sanitary authority 
to take compulsorily any lands referred to in 
such order for any term of years, not exceed- 
ing ninety-nine years, at a rent to be deter- 
mined in case of difference in the manner pro- 
vided by this Act.”’ 

He wished to move to leave out the 
word ‘‘compulsorily,” in line 8. He 
must say, in the first place, that the 
idea of the compulsory lease was an 
entirely novel idea, for in English law 
or any other law it was an entirely new 
idea. The power of taking land by 
purchase was given in the interests of 
the State, and they had very often to 
fight that power and to protest against 
it. There were many cases in which 
the landlords would be very glad indeed 
to give up their lands for the purposes 
of this Bill ; and when the measure had 
been referred to the Committee last 
year, he, for one, had been very anxious 
to make the Act of 1883 work as 
smoothly as possible. Among other 
things he had considered was the ex- 
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pense that the Sanitary Body would be 
put to in the case of land being taken 
for labourers’ cottages either compul- 
sorily or otherwise. If the landlord 
had to give his land they eliminated a 
great protection—that was that the land- 
lord had to prove his title, the expense 
of doing which was as great, although 
the piece of land in question might 

two or three acres, as it would be to 
prove a full title to a whole estate. 
Therefore, the landlord to save expense, 
and to save friction, and to enable the 
limited owner to give a lease for a longer 
time than the power of settlement would 
allow, was enabled to give a lease for 
99 years. He would not say it had not 
been proposed that the lease should be 
made compulsory, because he had under- 
stood that the hon. and learned Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) in his ab- 
sence had stated that he hoped that a 
compulsory lease would be given; but 
the idea of a compulsory lease was one 
which had, practically, never entered 
into the minds of a large portion of the 
Committee. It was an entirely new idea. 
It had been maintained that it was per- 
fectly clear that the Committee intended 
that this power of compulsory leasing 
should be giving, because the Land 
Commission would be brought in to 
adjust the rent. It appeared to him to 
be an extraordinary thing that a land- 
lord should be obliged to give a compul- 
sory lease of land for the purpose of 
labourers’ cottages. He could under- 
stand compulsory sale; but he ventured 
to remind the Committee that compul- 
sory leases were entirely contrary to the 
legislation of the present Government. 
They were bringing in Bills and making 
every possible arrangement to buy out 
the landlords, and now they proposed 
in this Bill to compel landlords to create 
tenants—squat tenants of half an acre 
of land for 99 years. It might come 
about that a landlord would sell his 
property to his tenants and else- 
where. What would be the result then ? 
Why, he would seli all his property ex- 
cept this small patch which they had 
compelled him to leave to the Sanitary 
Authority, who in their turn had leased 
it to the labourer, who in his turn would 
probably pay no rent at all for it, and 
who would certainly not keep it in a 
proper state of repair or cultivation. 
He had no idea that there was any no- 


| tion of compulsory leasing until he took 
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up the Bill and looked at it closely. 
There he saw the word ‘‘compulsorily;” 
but even then he could not really be- 
lieve it, and thought it must be an error 
in the drafting of the measure. It in- 
volved an entirely new principle, and 
would work extreme harm. It was a 
very dangerous principle, and if they 
once entertained it they would never 
know when they were going to stop. If 
they introduced the principle for the 
urpose of enabling the building of 
abourers’ cottages, there was no reason 
why they should not introduce it for 
other purposes, and he warned the Com- 
mittee against the dangers of any such 
scheme. He would not detain the Com- 
mittee any longer, but begged to move 
to leave out the word ‘ compulsorily.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
8, to leave out the word ‘‘compulsorily.” 
—( Colonel King-Harman.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, that as 
he knew the hon. and gallant Member 
(Colonel King-Harman), and others 
with him, felt very strongly on this 
matter, he trusted the Committee would 
pardon him for a few moments while he 
explained this word ‘ compulsorily,” 
and stated why the Government could 
not accept the Amendment. The La- 
bourers Act of 1883, as it passed the 
House without any objection, was an 
exceptional piece of legislation. It gave 
power to purchase land for labourers’ 
dwellings compulsorily, and it also 
gave power to take leases of land 
for the same purpose ; but that was not 
compulsory. It was found, however, 
that the expenses of title were so great, 
that the Boards of Guardians could not 
purchase the land, and after an expe- 
rience of 12 months it was found that 
the Act was a dead letter; and as the 
Irish Administration were anxious that 
it should not be a dead letter, they ap- 
pointed a Committee to inquire into the 
matter. That Committee took a vast 
amount of evidence, and it was suggested 
before them that inasmuch as this was 
an Act of an exceptional character, and 
the amount of land taken was small, it 
would be desirable that a compulsory 
form of lease for 99 years should he 
given. He might point out that the 
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very best security for the rent was 
given, as it was charged on the Union 
rates. The tenant the landlord had 
was the Board of Guardians, and they 
were just as responsible as any other 
tenant. It seemed to him that the prin- 
cipal object of this Bill was to give 
this power of compulsory leasing, the 
other provisions being wholly sub- 
sidiary to it; and the proposal of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
King-Harman) now was to strike out of 
the Bill that which was the most essen- 
tial part of it. As he thought, there- 
fore, that this provision was a very de- 
sirable one, and the only one that could 
make it a workable measure, he was 
obliged to refuse to strike it out, and 
therefore the Amendment could not be 
accepted. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN said, he 
would like to point out to the hon. and 
learned Attorney General that his argu- 
ment that the Bill of 1883 passed 
through without opposition was one 
which he would not have used if he had 
been in the House at the time. It was 
brought in late in the Session, and was 
not opposed, because they believed that 
the statement that the labourers re- 
quired cottages to be built was per- 
fectly sound. They said, however, that 
they would move Amendments in Com- 
mittee ; but the Committee was taken at 
about 3 o’clock one morning, and it was 
impossible for the one or two Members 
who were present on that occasion to 
discuss the matter at such an hour, there- 
fore it was passed through without 
serious opposition. He maintained that 
the real state of the case was this. This 
clause had been put in to prevent the 
Treasury from having to apply for an 
extension of time for the repayment, 
and the whole thing was to be done at 
the expense of the unfortunate land- 
lord. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, he entirely 
agreed with all that had fallen from his 
hon. and gallant Friend who had just 
spoken. | Jronical cheers from the Irish 
Members.| He congratulated the Go- 
vernment on the cheers they had been 
able to obtain from the hon. Members 
opposite. There was no necessity what- 
ever for this Bill, which appeared to him 
to be a further nibbling at the interests 
of the Irish landlords, which, he thought, 
had been done already to a sufficient 
extent during the last few years, 
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Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. and gel: 
lant Gentleman did not oppose this Bill 
on principle ; but he would point out that 
if this provision were struck out the 
Labourers Act would become a mere 
cypher, as the Boards of Guardians 
would not go on, as they had been doing 
under the old Act, in the costly way that 
they had. Was the convenience of a 
few landlords who wished to sell their 
estates and abandon their: country to 
stand in the way in such a question as 
this ? 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. SEXTON moved to leaveout from 
the word “ Act,” in line 27, to the end of 
the sub-section. The words which he pro- 
posed to get rid of provided that the 
order of the Court should be subject to 
the same stamp duty as if it were a lease, 
and that a duplicate should be supplied 
at the expense of the Sanitary Authority. 
He could not see why an order or lease 
of this sort, which was given as a matter 
of public policy, should of necessity have 
a stamp at all. He did not think it 
should have a stamp. They ought to 
exercise economy as much as possible. 
Another thing. He did not see why the 
Sanitary Authority should be put to the 
expense of making a copy of their 
agreement. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
27, to leave out from ‘‘ Act,” to end of 
Sub-section (3).—( fr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, it had 
always been a rule that stamps should 
be insisted upon in these matters, and 
he thought it would be very bad to 
make an exception in this particular 
instance. He was obliged to retain the 
clause as it stood. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR said, this was 
a matter in which the Irish Members 
felt inclined to persevere. The hon. 
and learned Member had himself re- 
ferred to the Committee which had sat 
to inquire into the working of the Act 
of 1883; and he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
found that that Committee reported that 
the amount of rent that could be got 
from the Irish labourers would be very 
small indeed, and every witness ap- 
peared to agree in the opinion that they 
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should minimize the expenses under this 
Bill to the very finest point—to the very 
last penny. Therefore, he would appeal 
to the right hon. Baronet (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach). They were dealing with 
an exceptional case, with a very hard 
case of distress, and he hoped the Go- 
vernment would see their way to accept 
the Amendment. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, he would 
consent to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Sligo in a modified 
form. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought 
the Government had done just the op- 
posite to what most people would have 
done. If an order in Court were made 
under the Act, there would be no neces- 
sity for drawing up the lease—it would 
be sufficient to do away with the lease, 
and therefore there would be no neces- 
sity for drawing upalease. The accept- 
ance of the Amendment, therefore, 
would really mean a State subvention, 
however small to the Boards of Guar- 
dians. Ifthe landlord refused to grant 
a lease, the order of the Court would 
come in and the lease would escape the 
ordinary stamp duty. He thought the 
hon. Baronet the Secretary to the 
Treasury should rise and explain how 
it was that the Government pro- 
posed to make this gift or bonus to the 
Boards of Guardians. The Treasury 
appeared to be giving away what was 
part of the Revenue of the country, and 
he was obliged to say that the proposal 
struck him with extreme surprise. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, he did 
not know whether the hon. Member for 
Liskeard had a copy of the Bill; but he 
thought it would be found that there 
would be a stamp on the order. The 
clause did not substitute the order for 
the lease. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he could not 
assent to that for one moment. The 
Court might, if they thought fit, 
require a lease to be prepared and exe- 
cuted; but the drawing up of the lease 
depended on the discretion of the Court. 
The hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
did not seem to understand the point. 
If a landlord refused to give a lease, 
then this clause operated and made a 
lease compulsory ; an order of the Court 
would be made which would operate 
as a lease. The sub-section preceding 
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gave the Court power to uire the 
authorities to renew the lease depended 
on the discretion of the Court, and 
therefore nothing turned on that point. 
It was assumed that the order was not 
a lease, whereas the order declared that 
it should operate as if it were a lease, 
and that being so it ought to be subject 
to stamp duty. If the lease were exe- 
cuted in two parts, by the landlord and 
the authorities, then there was no need 
ofastamp. Hecalled on the hon. Gen- 
tleman to say why the stamp was given 


up. 

Pte. HORACE DAVEY said, he 
should have thought that anyone ac- 
quainted with the class of Acts, of which 
this was one, would know that the order 
of the Court should beara stamp. It 
was under such Acts necessary to apply 
to the Court to make what was called a 
vesting order. The words meant that the 
order of the Court was to operate in the 
same manner, and have the same effect, 
as if it were alease. The previous part 
of the sub-section exactly defined what 
were the rights, conditions, and so forth, 
so that the meaning was that the order 
of the Court would vest in the lessee the 
same interest which he would take if a 
lease had been executed. It was the 
more common form to provide that the 
order should bear a stamp; and if the 
Government proposed to give up that, 
all he could say was that it would be an 
absolute innovation in Bills of this 
kind. 

Mr. INCE said, with reference to the 
suggestion of the Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Holmes) as to the parties 
being required to show their title, he 
could conceive of nothing that would be 
better than the order of the Court. They 
would have the best possible title in the 
order itself, which would be on the 
records of the Court ; and if they wanted 
anything to show they could have an 
official copy of the order, and the lessee 
would have the best secondary evidence 
of showing the document under which 
he held. 

Tae SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hortanp) said, this 
was the first time his attention had been 
ealled to the point raised by the hon. 
Member for Liskeard. He could not 
consent to the country losing the amount 
of stamp duty, and the order of the 
Court should bear the stamp; but he 
proposed that with a view to saving ex- 
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se to the lessee the Proviso should 

e omitted. 

Amendment proposed, in line 28, to 
leave out from ‘ Provided” to the 
end of the sub-section.”—(Sir Henry 
Holland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. CALLAN said, he hoped at that 
hour the hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney) and the hon. and learned 
Member for Christchurch (Mr. Horace 
Davey) would not throw any difficulties 
in the way of the Treasury Bench. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he accepted the 
saving and the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet ; but the proposal did not com- 
mend itself to his economic conscience, 
for the saving would have to be secured 
out of the poor rates. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, he should 
like to know why a landlord should 
not have his own record of what had 
taken place? Why should he have to 
procure a copy of the record at con- 
siderable expense to himself ? 

Cotonet NOLAN said, it was to the 
interest of the landlord that these leases 
should not be drawn, because otherwise 
the landlord would have to pay a good 
deal to the poor rates. The solicitors 
would probably make £5 or £10 out of 
each operation. For his own part, he 
would much rather pay the stamp duty 
and have done with the matter. He 
dreaded the making out of these legal 
forms. _He had known a case where 
£300 was paid over land worth £360. 
He had a great fear of all these Pro- 


visos. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Cotonen KING-HARMAN said, it 
was perfectly absurd to give a compul- 
sory anes for half an acre of land. Some 
of the most eminent lawyers in the 
House had shown the absurdity of the 
clause, and he should therefore divide 
the Committee against it. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 87; 
Noes 7: Majority 80.— (Div. List, 
No. 267.) 

Clauses 5 to 7, inclusive, agreed to, 
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Clause 8 (Compensation for loss by 
compulsory taking of land). 

Mr. SEXTON moved the omission 
of the clause, on the ground that it 
would tend to make the Bill unwork- 
able. The Local Government Board 
Inspector had unlimited power ; and, 
therefore, he (Mr. Sexton) did not see 
that any case for compensation would 
arise. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, to 
leave out Clause 8.—(Mr. Sezton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Howmes) said, he 
thought it would be well to allow the 
clause to stand. As a general rule no 
compensation would be awarded; it 
would only be given in exceptional cases. 
Both in the interest of the landlord and 
also of the occupying tenant, it was 
advisable there should be some clause 
of this kind. 

Mr. GRAY asked, what case could 
arise which could not be met by the 
adjustment of the rent? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hoxmes) said, the hon. 
Gentleman would notice that it was not 
only the owner but the occupier of the 
land taken who might be compensated 
for any loss, injury, or damage occa- 
sioned by the taking of the land. It 
was possible that if the rent were in- 
creased an injustice would be done to 
the occupier. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the powers of 
the Local Government Board Inspector 
enabled him to take care that there was 
no severance. The tenant was amply 
protected already. He thought that, at 
any rate, the Government ought to put 
in words indicating the exceptional 
cases. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wittram Harr Dyke) said. 
that should be done. 

OotoneL KING-HARMAN said, it 
was quite true that the Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector could order a 
cottage to be erected where he pleased ; 
but there was much more to be taken 
into consideration than that. If half 
an acre was taken out of the farm and 
handed over to a labourer a certain 
amount of injury would be done which 
would be injury to the occupier as well 
astothe owner. There should be com- 
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pensation in such a case; especially as 
the compulsory taking of land was 
always compensated for. 

Mr. P. J. POWER remarked, that 
the Local Government Board Inspector 
would assuredly take care that no injury 
was done. 

Mr. SEXTON asked if the Govern- 
ment would introduce words on Report ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, he would 
suggest, on Report, to insert, after 
‘‘award,” “‘if the circumstances of the 
case so require.” 

Me. COURTNEY agreed so far with 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
that he did not see the necessity of this 
clause. Injury to the occupier was pro- 
vided for in the matter of rent, as well 
as injury to the owner; but it would be 
observed that by this clause compen- 
sation was to be given for loss and 
damage— 

“Not compensated for by the rent payable 
to such owner, or by the apportionment of the 
rent payable by such occupier.”’ 

Clearly, under the lease to be granted, 
the rental to be paid would be reduced 
pro tanto. The whole matter might be 
compensated for by a reduction of rent. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN said, the 
matter was thrashed out in the Com- 
mittee Room. Amongst other things, 
it was pointed out that injury might be 
done by goats and fowls. 

Mr. GRAY thought the remarks of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman made 
it very necessary that the Committee 
should consider the propriety of putting 
in stronger words than those suggested 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man considered that the owner should 
be compensated for any injuries done 
by goats or fowls. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN protested 
against this attempt to hoodwink the 
Committee. It was absurd to say that 
he was in favour of the owner being 
compensated for injury done by this 
trespass. 

Sin JOSEPH M‘KENNA considered 
the law against trespass was strong 
enough to leave the tenant to seek re- 
dress for himself. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR thought the 
observations of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel King - Harman) 
constituted a strong argument against 
the retention of this clause. The hon, 
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and gallant Gentleman considered that 
fow]s would injure the property of the 
occupying tenant. They might assume 
that most of the labourers would keep 
fowls; and, therefore, according to the 
argument of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman, every property would be in- 
jured, and there would be a case for 
compensation. In other words, thehon. 
and gallant Gentleman thought there 
would be compensation over and above 
the rent in every single case where land 
was compulsorily taken and a labourer’s 
cottage was erected. That was just 
the reason why the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) objected 
to this clause. The hon, Gentleman ob- 
jected to the clause, because it would 
give an opportunity for vexatious and 
bogus claims for compensation, and thus 
be an impediment to the operation of 
the Act. If the hour were not so ad- 
vanced (2.50), he would advise his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sexton) to persevere with 
his objection to this clause, because if 
he did he would find a large amount 
of support. At all events, his hon. 
Friend ought to prosecute his objection 
so far as to obtain an assurance from 
the Attorney General for Ireland that 
the words introduced should be such as 
to exclude the interpretation which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
King-Harman) sought to put on the 
clause. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he had 
already stated what words he was pre- 
pared to introduce on Report. he 
clause would only apply to exceptional 
cases, and on Report he would be able 
to insert three or four words which 
would make that clear. 

Mr. SEXTON contended that the 
very existence of the clause in the Act 
would encourage every fractious land- 
lord in the country to make bogus 
claims. Therefore, unless the clause 
was to be struck out, the words ought 
to be very strong indeed—‘ The court 
in any exceptional case in which it may 
see cause may award,” or some such 
words. It ought to be made clear that 
if landlords made bogus claims they 
would suffer. 

Coronen KING-HARMAN said, the 
hon. Gentleman had spoken about 
fractious landlords. The hon. Gentle- 
man knew perfectly well that one of 
the great reasons why the present Act 
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had not worked was that it was opposed 
by the occupying tenants. [ Mr. Sexton : 
I do not believe it.] His experience 
justified him in saying so. hat the 
occupying tenants dreaded was that cot- 
tages would be put up in places where 
they would be an annoyance to them. The 
Act would work much more smoothly if 
it was made apparent to the occupier 
that if he was injuriously affected there 
was a reasonable chance of his being 
compensated. 

Mr. MOLLOY thought it would be 
much better that when any land was 
taken from an occupier his rent should 
be reduced by the amount which the 
Guardians paid to the landlord. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clauses 9 to 11, inclusive, agreed to. 


Provisional Orders. 


Clause 12 (Provisional Order may be 
confirmed by the Privy Council). 

Coroner KING-HARMAN proposed 
the insertion of ‘‘or occupier,” after 
‘‘ owner,”’ in line 14. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
14, after the word ‘ owner,” to insert 
the words ‘‘or occupier.” — (Colonel 
King- Harman.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, there was very 
serious objection to the Amendment, 
and he hoped the Government had 
no idea of accepting it: This was a 
ease where a Provisional Order had 
been granted by the Local Government 
Board. If there was no opposition the 
Provisional Order took effect; but if 
there was opposition all the costs of an 
appearance in Court would be incurred. 
That would make all the difference be- 
tween a cheap scheme and a dear one. 
There were some landlords in Ireland 
who were reckless, and others who were 
cunning. A cunning landlord would put 
some mean sneak in as occupier. There- 
fore, if the word ‘‘ occupier” were in- 
serted here, there was hardly a scheme 
which would not be opposed by the oc- 
cupier, acting not for himself, but for the 
landlord. 

CoroneL KING-HARMAN said, that 
if an acre or two were taken out of a 
holding of 30 or 40 acres it would not 
matter much; but a case occurred in 
Westmeath lately where an occupier of 
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five acres was pounced upon by the 
Sanitary Authority for some reason best 
known to them, and half an acre of his 
best land taken from him for a labourer. 
The oceupier did not want a labourer. 
If he had had double the acreage he 
would have been able to till it. Was 
that unfortunate man, or were men in a 
similar — not to be allowed to 
petition 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Local Go- 
vernment Board Inspector told the 
Select Committee that they never al- 
lowed a cottage to be put on a farm of 
less than 20 or 25 acres. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Colonel King- 
Harman) had taken up two very an- 
tagonistic positions. A few moments 
ago he said the great obstacle to the 
working of the Labourers’ Act was the 
unwillingness of the occupiers to have 
labourers on their farms. [Colonel 
Kine-Harmay: No; I did not.] He 
certainly understood the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman to say that of the two, 
landlords and tenants, the tenants were 
the greater obstacles. Having made that 
statement, he now proposed to give every 
occupier the power of imposing a very 
serious and costly litigation upon any 
Board of Guardians who proposed to 
erect labourers’ cottages. If the Amend- 
ment were accepted the Bill might as 
well be torn into pieces. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) saw no objec- 
tion at all to the Amendment. It must 
be borne in mind that the tenant had 
quite as great an interest in the matter 
as the landlord, and therefore it would 
be unreasonable to deprive him of the 
same right of appeal as the landlord. 
The Amendment seemed to him to be 
in accordance with the principles of 
justice. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
hoped the Government would not agree 
to the Amendment, on the ground that 
it would increase the conflict between 
classes in Ireland. 

Mr. T. P. O;CONNOR asked the At- 
torney General for Ireland if a whole 
scheme would be destroyed by the ob- 
jection of one landlord applied to one 
cottage on a particular farm? Now, the 
point brought before the Labourers’ 
Committee was this, that the whole of 
an important scheme extending over 70 
or 80 cottages might be destroyed by 
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the objection of one landlord applied to 
only one cottage. A case of that kind 
had occurred. 

Cotons, KING-HARMAN: Where 
did that ease occur? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he be- 
lieved it was on the estate of Lord 
Dunally at Nenagh. Lord Dunally 
objected to one or two cottages in the 
whole scheme of the Nenagh Board of 
Guardians, and that scheme fell through 
because of his Lordship’s objection. 

Colonel Krne-Harman: No, no.j] He 

oped the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would hear him out. One of the ques- 
tions the Committee had directed its at- 
tention to was the making of such im- 
provements in the Act that the whole of 
the scheme should not depend upon the 
fate of a small portion of it. Here they 
might have that objectionable feature on 
an extended scale. The whole scheme 
extending over 70 or 80 cottages might 
fail because the occupier of one half an 
acre which it was sought to take for a 
single cottage might raise an objection. 
The clause dealt with by the Amend- 
ment was a capital point of the Bill; 
they were all agreed, and the hon. and 
gallant Member would bear him out, 
that if the process of raising these cot- 
tages were not minimized in the matter 
of expense the Bill would be a dead 
letter. Here, after both Administrators, 
acting on the Report of the Committee, 
had endeavoured to minimize the ex- 
penditure by doing away with the ap- 
peal to Parliament, and substituting 
appeal to the Privy Council, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman came down and pro- 
posed an Amendment which would prac- 
tically make every case contentious. It 
was really monstrous on the part of the 
Government to accept a proposal like 
that which would make every case con- 
tentious. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) said, the hon. 
Member was under a great mistake if 
he thought that the objection of a single 
owner would cause the whole scheme to 
be disallowed. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: I said every 
case would be made contentious—I did 
not say disallowed. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormes): The Privy 
Council has power to award costs against 
any person who presents a petition 
which ought not to be presented, and 
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which would be considered frivolous. 
As all petitioning occupiers will be 
liable to the danger of having to pay 
costs, they would be careful not to bring 
frivolous objections. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the occupiers of 
five-acre holdings, if they chose to ob- 
ject to the scheme, would have power 
to compel the Guardians to go to Dublin 
before the Privy Council. That would 
make the whole scheme far more expen- 
sive—the whole scheme, it might be of 
100 cottages, more costly. What would 
happen if the Amendment were agreed 
to would be this—that the landlord 
would get one of his bailiffs on one of 
his farms to object. All he would have 
to do would be to get one of his bailiffs 
or understrappers to object; and in that 
manner kill the scheme or obstruct it. 
He (Mr. Sexton) warned the Committee 
that the Bill would be destroyed by the 
insertion of this Amendment. 

Coronet, KING-HARMAN asked the 
Committee to form its own opinion of 
the argument of the hon. Gentleman 
and his Colleagues. He made the reck- 
less charge that the landlords—who were 
as honourable a set of men as any in the 
Three Kingdoms—were so discreditable 
that when one heard of a scheme of 
which he disapproved he would get his 
bailiffs or understrappers to object, with 
the intention of getting rid of the whole 
scheme. Such a suggestion was not 
worth a moment’s consideration. In the 
ease of Lord Dunally and the Mullin- 
gar Guardians, an appeal was made in 
regard to certain parts of a scheme, and 
though those particular cottages were 
thrown out the scheme did not fall 
through—the remainder of it was passed. 
A man—an unfortunate man with only 
five acres of land, it might be—if he ob- 
jected, could relieve himself from having 
a cottage placed on his holding ; but the 
remainder of the cottages in the scheme 
might be built. Was it not right that 
the Guardians should be at liberty to 
consider the case of the man with five 
acres, and give him as much considera- 
tion as though he were a large landed 
proprietor ? 

Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked whe- 
ther they could not fairly leave the pro- 
tection of the tenant to the landlord ? If 
the tenant went to the landlord and ob- 
jected, if the landlord was a good one, 
could it not be left to him to defend his 
tenant? If the farm was a small one, 
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or if it was inconvenient to have a 
cottage built, could it not be left to 
his moral courage to go to the Privy 
Council ? 

Coroner KING - HARMAN: The 
owner may be a minor or an absentee. 

Mr. P. J. POWER said, that if the 
Amendment were adopted, it might not 
have the effect of killing an improve- 
ment scheme, but it would have the 
effect of retarding it and greatly in- 
creasing its cost. Perhaps the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland could frame some Amendment 
to give the tenant the right to apply to 
the Local Government Board or to the 
Privy Council to have his case re- 
considered. Could it not be done in 
such ‘a way that the effect of his re- 
quiring to have his case looked into 
would not necessarily retard the scheme? 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said that 
the whole question was a question 
of extra costs, and that the costs were 
in the discretion of the Court. That 
was fallacious, because the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman knew as well as 
he (Mr. Molloy) did that even if the 
slightest case was shown by the tenant 
the costs would not be thrown on him. 
Therefore, he thought a statement of 
that kind was not to be defended. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SEXTON said, that, as the Bill 
at present stood, three ratepayers would 
be able to bring a case before the 
Privy Council, and the cost, under any 
circumstances, would not, he should 
think, exceed 1d. or 2d. in the pound. 
The Amendment he offered was that it 
should require as many ratepayers to 
bring the Sanitary Authorities before 
the Privy Council as it did to launch 
an arbitration, which was 12. 

~Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
line 17, to leave out the word “three,” 
and insert the word “twelve.” —(Mr. 
Sexton.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘three’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Witt Harr Dyke) said, he saw no- 
thing magical in the word three. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN hoped the 
Amendment would not be accepted. If 
they made it 12, why not 24? He con- 
sidered that three were quite as many 
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as should be required to object and to 
ask that a case should be thoroughly 
investigated by a Local Government 


Inspector. 
Question put, and negatived. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SEXTON said, that the Bill pro- 
vided that Petitions against the taking 
of land should be heard by the Privy 
Council. Well, he had had a close ac- 
quaintance with the proceedings of the 
Select Committee, whose every meeting 
he had attended, and whose every wit- 
ness he had seen, and he was, therefore, 
in a position to say that the general 
tendency of the evidence was not to re- 
commend the Privy Council, but the 
Land Commission. The Privy Council 
was little know in Ireland, and was less 
trusted than it was known. It was 
composed of Judges and other eminent 
persons; but it sat fitfully in Dublin, 
he believed, and an appearance before 
it was a costly thing. His proposal in 
the Amendment on the Paper was that 
the Land Commission should be the 
tribunal to hear these cases. The Com- 
mission was now composed of three 
members ; but it was proposed in a Bill 
now before Parliament to appoint two 
others. That was a Court which could 
go to the suitors, instead of requiring 
the suitors to come up to Dublin; and 
it was a Court, which was better known 
to the people—though they had any- 
thing but perfect confidence in it. It 
would, however, inspire greater confi- 
dence than the proposal in the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 5, line 26, to leave out the words 
* Lieutenant, acting with the advice of 
the Privy Council in Ireland,’ and insert the 
words ‘‘ the Court.’’—(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” “ 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotness) said, it seemed 
to him that the Amendment proposed 
by the hon. Member was one the Go- 
vernment could not accept. One of the 
recommendations of the Committee had 
been that the Privy Council should be 
substituted for Parliament. 

Mr. SEXTON: No; the proposal 
was that the authority should be either 
the Privy Council or the Land Commis- 
sion. 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, that, 
after carefully considering the matter, 
they had come to the conclusion that 
the best tribunal would be the Privy 
Council. It had on many occasions acted 
in a similar manner—for instance, under 
the Tramways Act. As to the composi- 
tion of the Privy Council, it must be 
remembered that almost all the dis- 
tinguished Judges in Ireland were Mem- 
bers of it, and that these cases were 
heard by a Judicial Committee of the 
Council. These matters were heard in 
full Court; they were fully discussed ; 
and nobodyin the whole of Ireland would 
be better able to deal with such matters. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he failed 
to see the cogency of the argument of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Here was a question dealing with the 
valuation of land; they had a tribunal 
in the Land Commission whose duty it 
was to consider this subject—which was 
daily employed in dealing with it. They 
had, therefore, a Commission which was 
daily engaged in the very work to which 
this Bill had reference. The Privy 
Council, on the other hand, was a Body 
which was never called upon to deal 
with questions of the valuation of land. 
It was called on to deal with questions 
of policy, but not to deal with questions 
affecting fair rents and other matters 
which were daily under the considera- 
tion of the Land Commission. Then, 
as an hon. Friend behind him suggested, 
the attendance at this Privy Council 
Court would be the attendance of the 
Judges of the land, who had other work 
todo. Their attendance was accidental 
and irregular. They dropped in “ pro- 
miscuous-like,” to use the phrase of 
Dickens. They were not regularly em- 
ployed, and they sat in Dublin ; whereas 
the other tribunal was of a perambu- 
lating character. 

Cotone, COLTHURST quite agreed 
in the contention that the Land Com- 
mission would be the better autho- 
rity, and hoped the Government would 
consider the proposal. 

Mr. LEA said, that some of them 
in the North of Ireland felt very strongly 
that the power which was placed in the 
hands of the Privy Council had crushed 
the Tramways Act, and he hoped it 
would be done away with in this matter 
rather than it should be allowed to 
crush this Act. He would certainly 
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support the hon. Members below the 
Gangway. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Witrram Hart Dyxe) said, the Bill 
had been prepared by the late Govern- 
ment, and they had inserted the Privy 
Council. He could not accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. MOLLOY pointed out that the 
Privy Council knew nothing of these 
matters, and they would have to con- 
sult the Land Commissioners and take 
their opinion, although they would not 
do so officially. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Amendment of Provisional 
Orders made before this Act). 


Mr. SEXTON wished to move an 
Amendment to this clause, in page 7, 
line 2, to leave out the word “‘less,’’ and 
insert “more.” The clause provided 
that an amended Provisional Order 
should become absolute within not less 
than one month; but what he wanted to 
provide was that the landowner could 
object to such amended Provisional 
Order, provided he did so in such a 

eriod of not more than a month. What 

e thought was that too much time 
should not be allowed, and the landlord 
ought not to be given more than one 
month. If he could not make up his mind 
in a month then the Order should become 
absolute, because it was essential that 
these people should not be kept in their 
wretched habitations longer than was 
absolutely necessary. 

Cotonen KING-HARMAN did not 
see what the hon. Member meant, and 
considered that the clause was very 
much better as it stood than it would be 
if amended as suggested. 

Question, ‘That the word ‘less’ 
stand part of the Question,” put and 
negatived. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SEXTON moved, in page 7, after 
line 7, to insert—‘‘ An amending Pro- 
visional Order may alter sites and other- 
wise vary the original Order.” 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Hotmzs) thought there 
was no objection to that Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Mr. Lea 
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Additional Powers of Sanitary 
Authorities. 

Clause 14 (Amendments in schemes). 

Mr. SEXTON moved, in page 7, line 
14, to leave out all the words from 
‘‘necessary”’ to the end of the para- 
graph. The effect of this was to strike 
out the word which precluded the Sani- 
tary Authority from amending their 
schemes so as to alter the proposed area 
of charge before the Provisional Order 
was made. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
14, to leave out from “ necessary,” to 
end of Clause.—( Ur. Sexton.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Cotone. KING-HARMAN moved, 
in page 7, line 34, to leave out ‘‘ if neces- 
sary,” and insert ‘‘ifapplied to.” The 
object of this was to provide that when 
a local inquiry into the proposed amend- 
ments of a scheme was desirable, there 
should be a demand for it from the place 
interested. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
34, toleave out the words ‘‘ ifnecessary,”’ 
and insert ‘if applied to.’””—( Colonel 
King-Harman. ) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wituram Harr Dyke) said, he would 
accept the Amendment, but would pro- 
pose to add after the words “‘if applied 
to,”’ the words ‘‘ by the owner or occupier 
of the land proposed to be acquired.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) thought it 
would perhaps be better if the words 
ran— 

“Tf necessary, or if applied to by the owner or 
ocgupier of the land proposed to be acquired.” 
Because there might be some other 
grounds for an inquiry apart altogether 
from the owner and occupier. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wittusm Harr Dyke) thought the 
clause would run very well “if applied 
to by the owner,” &c. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Question, ‘‘That the words ‘if ap- 
plied to by the owner or occupier of the 
land proposed to be acquired’ be here 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 
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Mr. SEXTON proposed, in line 37, 
to leave out from the word “effect ’’ to 
the end of the paragraph. The words 
which would thus be left out were the 
following :— 

“The Local Government Board shall not 
adopt any amendments in a scheme if such 
amendments would, in their opinion, materially 
add to the estimated cost of the scheme.”’ 


Such amendments as those mentioned in 
this provision might be found absolutely 
essential to the success of the scheme. 
Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
37, to leave out from the word ‘‘ effect ” 
to end of paragraph.—( Mr. Sexton.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”’ 


Mr. COURTNEY asked whether this 
provision was not intended to give a safe- 
guard to the persons affected locally? It 
was a matter which not only affected the 
Sanitary Authority of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, but the people in the locality 
themselves. 

Mr. SEXTON pointed out that there 
would be a local inquiry into the amend- 
ments, which could not be made except 
by the Local Authority, who would have 
to pay the money. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Powers of the Sanitary Au- 
thority relative to purchase existing cot- 
tages, and allot land to existing cot- 
tages). 

Cotonr, KING-HARMAN moved, in 
page 8, line 12, to leave out all the words 
from “‘ cottage,” to the word “ repair,” 
in line 13. He was not quite clear as 
to the bearing of these words. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 12, to leave out from the word 
“cottage” to the word “repair,”’ in line 13.— 
(Colonel King- Harman.) . 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, they 
were more or less immaterial words, 
and he had no objection to their being 
cut out. 

Coroner KING-HARMAN did not 
think they were immaterial at all. They 
would certainly prevent anyone build- 
ing labourers’ cottages in future. 
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Tse ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said he had 
accepted the Amendment. 

Mr. SEXTON pointed out that it 
seemed extremely hard to please the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. VILLIERS-STUART moved, in 
page 8, line 19, after “labourer,” to 
insert— 

‘** Or may, without having or purchasing any 

cottage, purchase tracts of land to be pareelled 
out in allotments to be let to any agricultural 
labourers living in any neighbouring village 
or town.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
extend to the labourers living in vil- 
lages or towns the advantages of allot- 
ments. He need not say more on the 
subject ; but he did hope that the Go- 
vernment would see their way to accept- 
ing the Amendment, because, if they 
did not, they would exclude from the 
benefits of the Bill a very large number 
of those whom it was really intended to 
benefit. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 8, line 19, after the word “la- 
bourer,”’ to insert “or may, without having or 
urchasing any cottage, purchase tracts of 
nd to be parcelled out in allotments to be let 
to any agricultural labourers living in any 
neighbouring village or town.”’—(Mr. Villiers- 
Stuart.) 
Question proposed, ‘That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wuuus Hart Dyke) was afraid that 
this Amendment interfered with the 
whole principle of the Bill, and also of 
that of 1883, which kept the ownership 
of the cottage and land identical. 

Coronet, NOLAN thought that this 
would be a most valuable provision, and 
could not be of a very revolutionary 
character, seeing that it was proposed 
by one of the very largest landowners 
in Ireland. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he thought the 
proposal a fair one. There were no 
Guardians to be taxed in this matter. 
Why should labourers in villages occu- 
pying cottages without land be deprived 
of the benefit of having new cottages 
built in another place? He did not 
think the hon. and gallant Member for 
Dublin County (Colonel King-Harman) 
would object to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member fur Waterford (Mr. Villiers- 
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Stuart). Seeing that such a proposal 
was made by a landlord, he thought he 
ought to accept the suggestion. 

Cotoye,. KING-HARMAN said, he 
should have no objection whatever to 
agree to the Amendment, if certain 
words were inserted in it. He did not 
think it right to make it compulsory on 
the landland to sell the best portions of 
his land for the purpose of the Bill. 
He was willing to accept the Amend- 
ment, with the addition of the words 
‘*by agreement.” 

Mr. SEXTON said, he hoped the 
mind of the Government remained open 
on this subject. The object was to save 
expense. It was absurd that because a 
labourer lived in a bad house the pub- 
lic purse was to be used in buying for 
his benefit a house and land, while the 
man who had a good house was to get 
nothing. It was simply a question of a 
good or bad dwelling ; and he could not 
understand what the intention of the 
Government was with regard to it. 

Mr. GRAY said, this was probably 
the most important point in connection 
with the whole Bill. The proposal of 
the hon. Member, if adopted, would con- 
fer an enormous benefit, and he trusted 
that the Government would consider 
it favourably. It was the one Amend- 
ment put down to the Bill which had a 
consensus of opinion in its favour. It 
was agreed on all hands that the clause 
would be most useful; and he thought 
that the argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) in its favour 
was very strong—that was to say, 
that if a man had a bad cottage, he 
was to get the benefit of the Bill, and 
that if he had a good one he was not 
to have it. The Amendment, if made, 
would revolutionize the condition of 
labourers in Ireland, and would, on the 
whole, be of immense benefit. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, in its 
present form, the Government certainly 
could not accept the proposal. It would 
constitute too great an alteration of the 
Bill. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART said, he 
was ready to accept an Amendment 
from the hon. and gallant Member for 
Dublin County (Colonel King- Harman) 
in the direction he had indicated. 

Mr O’KELLY said, he hoped the 
Government would see their way to 
accept the Amendment suggested by 


Mr. Callan 
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the hon. and gallant Member for Dub- 
lin County—namely, to add the words 
“by agreement,” after ‘‘ purchase.” 
He could see no objection whatever to 
that; they were simply seeking to extend 
the advantages of the Bill to labourers 
living in villages and small towns. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormes) said, he was 
willing to agree to the Amendment sug- 
gested by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Dublin County (Colonel King-Har- 
man); but as he was not prepared to 
accept the words of the hon. Member 
for Waterford as they stood on the 
Paper, he suggested that the matter 
should stand over until the Report. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, it would 
be a very easy thing for the Attorney 
General for Ireland to agree to insert 
the words ‘“ by agreement,” which 
would remove all difficulty in the 
matter. 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to insert, after the 
word ‘ purchase,” in line 2, the words 
‘“ by agreement.””—( Jr. 7. #. O Connor.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Original Amendment, as amended, 
agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Closing of dwellings unfit 
for habitation). 

Mr. SEXTON said, this clause cast 
on the Inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board the duty of prosecuting the 
owner of any house which might be 
unfit for habitation, and in the result 
the house might be ordered to be de- 
molished. It would be seen, however, 
that the demolition might be postponed 
until the house was empty, which would 
have the effect of defeating the object 
they had in view. He, therefore, pro- 
posed to leave out the words ‘‘ may, if 
they think fit,” in order that the word 
“shall” be inserted. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 30, to leave out the words 
“ may, if they think fit,’’ and insert the word 
“ shall.”—(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. GRAY said, he was of opinion 
that it would be better to omit this clause 
altogether. There was already a duty 
cast upon the Sanitary Authorities with 
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tion by a long and complex Code. It 
was the duty of the Sanitary Authori- 
ties to find out houses unfit for habita- 
tion, under the Public Health Acts, and 
it was the duty of the Guardians to pro- 
ceed against the owner of the house 
and compel it to be closed, and then it 
was the duty of the Local Government 
Board to see that the Sanitary Authority 
did its duty and had the house closed. 
The proposal now made was to release 
the Sanitary Authority of the duty cast 
upon it by another Act of Parliament. 
He asked the Attorney General for 
Ireland to bear with him for a few 
moments. The Act imposed a specific 
duty on the Sanitary Authority in the 
case of any house unfit for habitation. 
Suppose the local Inspector certified 
that a house was unfit for habitation, 
and suppose the Sanitary Authority 
availed itself of its right under this 
Act, it would be necessary to get an in- 
junction to compel it to do its duty. 
This Bill contradicted the Public Health 
Acts; and, therefore, he thought it 
would be better to strike out the whole 
section. Ifit was to be maintained at 
all, it ought to be made a working sec- 
tion by imposing on the Authorities the 
duty of providing a good house, if once 
the house in which the man was living 
was proved to be unfit for habitation. 
But the Government shrank from doing 
that, and the result was that they pro- 
posed what was a contradiction of the 
existing law, because by the existing 
law a certain duty was imposed on the 
Sanitary Authority, and by this clause 
it was exempted from performing it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GRAY: I propose to leave out 
the clause altogether. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber can vote against the clause when it 
is put. 

Mr. CALLAN: I propose to leave 
out Sub-section 4. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber proposes to leave out a section 
which the Committee have already 
agreed to amend. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the last Amend- 
ment was to omit the words “may, if 
they think fit,” and insert ‘‘ shall.” His 
proposal was to omit the sub-section. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
cannot go back to the words “ Sanitary 
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Authorities,” and propose to leave them 
out because an Amendment has been 
made subsequent to that. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he had 
listened to what had been stated by the 
hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) ; 
but, aceording to his recollection, there 
was no inconsistency between the clause 
and the existing law. However, the 
matter should be considered before the 
Report. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Miscellaneous. 


Clause 17 (Miscellaneous Amendments 
of Act of 1883). 


On Motion of Mr. Sexton, the follow- 
ing Amendment made :—Page 9, line 
39, leave out from “one,” inclusive, to 
end of lite 41, and insert.‘ any time.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Definitions). 


Mr. SEXTON proposed the omission 
of the word “ principal,” in line 29, and 
urged upon the Government the vital 
importance of accepting the Amend- 
ment. The definition of an agricultural 
labourer had been found to be the 
greatest impediment in the application 
of the present Act. In some cases the 
schemes of Boards of Guardians had 
fallen through altogether, because the 
Inspector of the Local Government 
Board could not be satisfied that the 
principal occupation of the labourers 
was that of agricultural labour. There 
were many places in Ireland where the 
labourer could only get work on farms 
during the spring operations, in the 
harvest-time, and when the potatoes 
were being put in—in all about 16 
weeks’ work. It was not the fault of 
those poor men that they could not get 
agricultural labour through the year. 
When agricultural labour failed, they 
mended the roads or drove cars—and, 
indeed, anything they could get to do. 
Why should those men be deprived of 
the benefit of the Act? The town 
labourer was provided for by law; why 
should not the labourer be provided for 
who did as much agricultural work as 
as he could get? The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) proposed, and he (Mr. Sexton) 
moved the Amendment in his hon. 
Friend’s name, that an agricultural 
labourer— 
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‘*Shall mean a person whose occupation 

during any part of the year is the doing of 
agricultural work.” 
By “any part of the year” was meant 
the agricultural season. The Govern- 
ment were not spending their own 
money ; the local rates would have to 
supply every 1d. spent on the operation 
of the Act. From an Imperial pow of 
view, from the point of view of states- 
men desiring to put an end to discon- 
tent in Ireland, he could not under- 
stand how anyone could refuse the de- 
finition of an agricultural labourer which 
he now suggested. It was clear to him 
that unless Parliament accepted in a 
bold spirit the state of Ireland as it was, 
they would leave such a condition of 
things behind as would create the neces- 
sity for another amending Bill next 
year, or the year after. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, 
line 29, to leave out the word “ princi- 
pal.” —( Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘principal’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. GRAY said, there was abso- 
lutely no reason for the retention of the 
definition of an agricultural labourer 
found in the clause. The object of this 
Bill should be to extend the benefit of 
the Artizans’ Dwellings Act to the 
inhabitants of rural districts who had 
not the benefit of the legislation, and 
who ought not to be shut off from it by 
any artificial restrictions. He trusted 
the Government would accept the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend, as it would re- 
move a great grievance, and one which 
was a source of much heartburning. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, the 
Amendment was one of a very serious 
character. He did not think there would 
be any difficulty in ascertaining what 
men could be properly described as 
agricultural labourers. To fulfil the 
conditions, it was not necessary that a 
man should do agricultural work every 
day in the week. He could not accept 
the Amendment, because it seemed to 
him that its introduction would bring in 
an entirely different class of men to that 
contemplated by the Bill. 

Mr. O’SHEA asked whether the Go- 
vernment would, under the circum- 
stancs, put words in the Bill to show 
clearly what was an agricultural la- 
bourer. The Attorney General for Ire- 


Mr. Sexton 
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land had said it was not n 

for a man to labour every day in 
the week. He (Mr. O’Shea) had 
considerable experience in various parts 
of the West of Ireland; and he could 
not help thinking that unless some 
Amendment of this kind were accepted 
the Bill would benefit very few men. 
It might possibly be that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sex- 
ton) went too far; but, at the same 
time, it was perfectly evident that the 
clause, as it now stood, did not go far 
enough. Could not the Government 
propose something as a go-between ? 

Tue SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottann) said, that 
this Bill went further in the direction 
hon. Members desired than the Act 47 

Vict. c. 60. In that Act the words were 
‘‘a person who habitually works for 
hire.” In this Bill the words were— 

‘* A person whose principal occupation is the 
doing of agricultural work.” 

There was a great difference between 
the two sets of words. He did not anti- 
ticipate the slightest difficulty in ascer- 
taining who was, and who was not, an 
agricultural labourer. This Bill cer- 
tainly went further than the Act of 1883. 

Mr. SEXTON asked if the Govern- 
ment would say— 

“A person whose principal occupation during 

the chief or regular seasons of agricultural work 
is the doing of agricultural work ?”’ 
If the definition was not wide enough to 
cover men who at times could not get 
agricultural work, thousands of men 
would be shut out from the benefit of 
the Act. : 

Coronet COLTHURST said, that per- 
haps the Attorney General for Ireland 
would consider the point between this 
and Report. The present definition 
would exclude the many labourers in 
County Cork who could only get agri- 
cultural labour during certain periods of 
the year. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, he had 
no objection to consider the matter by 
Report; but he doubted still whether 
he could find words which would aptly 
me the object they had in view. 

r. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that if 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland would 
read the evidence given before the Select 
Committee by the Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, he would find that 
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those officials had been compelled to 
exclude a vast number of labourers 
from the operation of the present Act, 
because, during a portion of the year, 
they did other than agricultural work. 
The words of the present Act, which 
the Secretary to theTreasury (Sir Henry 
Holland) had read, were the result of a 
compromise which was hurriedly arrived 
at. He did not, therefore, attach very 
much importance to the words, though 
he believed he himself suggested them. 
Anyhow, he assured the Secretary to 
the Treasury and the Attorney General 
for Ireland that a large number of men 
who really were agricultural labourers 
had been excluded from the benefit of 
the present Act by the definition which 
was adopted. It was a well-known fact 
that in Ireland men could only get agri- 
cultural labour during certain portions 
of the year, and that at other times they 
fished, or broke stones, or drove cars. 
Surely there was no valid reason why 
those poor creatures should be deprived 
of any benefit which the Act conferred. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. SEXTON proposed to insert, 
after ‘“‘ herdsman,” in line 31, “and 
a widow who does farm work.” Any- 
one who knew Ireland knew that very 
often when a man died a widow con- 
tinued to work the farm. He supposed 
there was no intention in any quarter to 
deprive women of the advantages of the 
Act. It was well the matter should be 
made clear, and, therefore, he proposed 
this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, 
line 31, after the word ‘‘ herdsman,” to 
insert the words ‘‘and a widow who 
does farm work.” —( Jr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) said, he had 
no objection to make it clear that 
“agricultural labourer” should include 
women; but he did not think this 
Amendment would serve that purpose, 
for it was cerfainly very ambiguous. 
Words might be introduced on Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. SEXTON proposed to insert the 


words ‘wholly orpartly,” after ‘‘not,” in 
line 32, so that the clause would read— 
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‘The term does not include any person who 
is not wholly or partly paid for his labour by 
wages.” 


In many parts of Ireland labourers were 
= partly by wages and partly in 

ind. It was as well the point should 
be made clear. 

Amendment proposed, in page 10, 
line 32, after the word “not,” to insert 
the words ‘wholly or partly.”—(Jr. 
Seaton. ) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Cotoye, KING-HARMAN : Sir Ar- 
thur Otway, I desired to speak upon the 
Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am very sorry 
I did not notice the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman rise; but he cannot now 
speak upon the Amendment. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN: I bow 
to your decision, Sir; but I rose before 
you put the Question. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I have no doubt 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman is quite 
correct ; but I did not notice him. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : I beg to 
move that you do report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,’””—( Colonel King- 
Harman,)—put, and negatived. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 19 to 21, inclusive, agreed to. 


Mr. SEXTON proposed, after Clause 
13, to insert the following new Clause:— 
(Order confirmed before the passing of this Act 

may be superseded by new Order.) 

‘* When a sanitary authority has not obtained 

and applied a Treasury loan in pursuance of a 
Provisional Order made and confirmed by Par- 
liament before the passing of this Act, such 
Order may be allowed to lapse, and such sani- 
tary authority may avail itself of the provisions 
of this Act in applying for a new Provisional 
Order, and may proceed in all respects as if 
the original Order had not been made and con- 
firmed.” 
He thought this clause would recom- 
mend itself to the Government. It was 
an attempt to meet the case of Sanitary 
Authorities who had already obtained 
power. Those Authorities had to pur- 
chase land or would purchase land, and 
it might be a very expensive operation. 
As this Act would enable Sanitary Autho- 
rities to lease land as well as buy it, he 
proposed that the old power should 
lapse and the Authorities be permitted 
to proceed by the cheaper method. 
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New Clause,—( fr. Sexton),—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 5 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmezs) was under- 
stood to say he would consider the ques- 
tion involved in the clause by Report. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the new 
clause, ‘‘ Appointment of inspectors of 
labourers’ dwellings,” standing in the 
name of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Waterford (Mr. Villiers-Stuart), 
could not be put, because it voted public 
money ; and that the clause, ‘‘ Repayment 
of loans,” standing in the name of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), could not be put for the same 
reason. 

Mr. SEXTON asked if the Govern- 
ment would make an announcement on 
the subject of the repayment of loans? 
Perhaps it would be well that he should 
move to report Progress, in order to 
afford the Government an opportunity 
of stating their intentions. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witt1am Harr Dyxe) said, 
he did not know whether he would be 
in Order in making an explanation. 

Mr. SEXTON: I move to report 
Progress, on the ground that we cannot 
well proceed without knowing what the 
Government propose. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Probably the 
Committee will allow the right hon. 
Gentleman to make a short explana- 
tion. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wituiam Hart Dyke) was understood 
to say that it was proposed to extend the 
time of repayment, and that, in future, 
loans to be repaid in 40 years would be 
advanced at the rate of 3} per cent per 
annum, and those to be repaid in more 
than 40 years at 3} per cent per annum. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he did not wish 
to make any observation on that state- 
ment. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I am calling on 
the hon. Member to move the latter 
part of his next Amendment—the first 
part of it cannot be put. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he begged to 
move the new clause—‘ Allowances to 
Sanitary Authority. out of a general 
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rate ’’—standing in the name of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell). The great impedi- 
ment in the way of the working of this 
Act would be the desire on the part of 
Boards of Guardians for the saving of 
expense ; and the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork and his Friends had con- 
sidered the matter, and had come to the 
conclusion that it would bridge over the 
difficulty if they arranged that the Sani- 
tary Authority should be allowed, out 
of a rate to be anually levied for the 
purpose, one-third, payable annually by 
such Sanitary Authority in respectof each 
house and plot provided under the pro- 
visions of the Labourers’ Act, 1888, or of 
the present Bill. The rate would be levied 
on the Poor Law Valuation, and it was 
provided in the clause that the rate so 
levied should not exceed 1d. in the 
pound. He thought public opinion in 
Ireland would cheerfully accede to such 
a rate as that for the purpose of pro- 
viding comfortable houses for poor 
labourers. He did not believe that the 
sum required would reach 1d. in the 
pound. A penny on the Poor Law 
Valuation of Ireland would pay for 
40,000 houses, whereas the total number 
it was proposed to erect at the time the 
Committee sat was only 3,000. So that 
the Committee would see that in the 
five years in which it was proposed to 
carry out this work the sum which would 
be required would not amount to 1d. in 
the pound. The allowance to the Board 
of Guardians would be £1 5s. 6d., and 
the labourers would pay £2 12s., which 
would leave only a small balance to be 
imposed as a burden on the local rates. 
It was where the Act was needed most 
that, under existing circumstances, there 
was the least chance of its being put in 
force. If the Committee would allow 
this clause to be put into the Bill he was 
sure they would be removing an impedi- 
ment in the way of the working of the 
Act which in avery short time would 
put an end to the discontent of the la- 
bourers. He begged to move the inser- 
tion of the following new Olause :— 


New Clause :— 


(Allowances to sanitary authority out of a 

general rate.) 

‘‘Each sanitary authority which becomes 
liable for repayment of loans under ‘ The La- 
bourers (Ireland) Act, 1883,’ or this Act, shall 
be allowed, out of a rate to be annually levied 
for the purpose on the Poor Law Valuation of 
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Treland, one-third of the amount payable annu- 
ally by such sanitary authority in respect of 
each house and mt pam in virtue of the 
provisions of ‘The Labourers’ (Ireland) Act, 
1883,’ or of this Act: Provided, That such rate 
to be so levied shall not exceed one penny in 
the pound: Provided also, That no such allow- 
ance shall exceed in any case the annual sum of 
one pound five shillings and sixpence in respect 
of each such house and plot of land,”—(Mr. 
Sexton,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotrmes) said, this 
clause was a very serious one, and he 
did not think it would be possible for 
the Government to accept it. This rate 
would be struck on towns as well as on 
country districts, and he did not see how 
they could well tax urban residents in 
order to build cottages for agricultural 
labourers. Such a thing would neither 
be fair nor just; and, having reference 
to the fact that towns in Ireland had 
already enough to do for the mainte- 
nance of the poor, he thought it would 
be very unfair to ask them to pay any 
part of this rate. Besides that, there 
might be many districts in Ireland 
where, through the industry and thrift 
of the inhabitants, the labouring classes 
were well-housed. Why should they 
contribute towards the expense of pro- 
viding labourers’ cottages for other parts 
of the country ? 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, he should 
like to point out that this proposal was 
made on the Labourers’ Committee. It 
was discussed there, and there was no 
very great objection raised to it on the 
part of the English Members. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Colonel King- 
Harman) had objected ; but the hostility 
on the part of the English Members 
was that the proposal was brought for- 
ward just as the Committee was about 
to conclude its labours. He did not 
know whether the Committee was ac- 
quainted with the abortive legislation of 
the late Chief Secretary as to National 
teachers in Ireland. In that Bill the 
right hon. Gentleman had proposed a 
National rate for the benefit of the 
teachers. That seemed to him (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) a precedent upon which 
they could rely, because the right hon. 
Gentleman belonged to the same eco- 
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nomic school as the hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), who was bear- 
ing present legislation with greater 
patience than they could have expected, 
and was confining his attention to the 
Stamp Duty in the Imperial taxes. If 
the Representatives of the people who 
would have to pay this rate were willing 
to support it before the Committee the 
sign was a good one, and the Committee 
should have no difficulty in acceding to 
the present demand. This question of 
labourers’ dwellings in Ireland was 
really a National question. It was a 
question which affected the whole eoun- 
try. The country consisted of districts 
of varying prosperity, and the Irish 
Members thought it was only right that 
the tax should be equalized in the diffe- 
rent districts by a National rate. He 
thought if the Irish Members were will- 
ing to pledge themselves to this proposal, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland should 
make no objection, but should leave 
them to make their peace with their 
constituents. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that an ex- 
pression had just now fallen from the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) which brought out a point 
he (Mr. Courtney) wished to submit to 
the Chairman. The hon. Member’s 
statement was thet this was a proposal 
to tax the whole of Ireland, and that 
the Irish Members agreed to it. He 
(Mr. Courtney) wished to know whether 
it was in Order for a private Member to 
propose to tax the whole of Ireland, and 
whether it was not a fact that such a 
proposal could not be made except on 
the authority of a Minister of the Crown? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : This is a question 
of rating, and I understand that such a 
question can be dealt with by the Com- 
mittee. This is not a tax. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he would sub- 
mit to the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the present clause was in Order, seeing 
that it was not applied to a certain area, 
but to the whole of Ireland for the pur- 
pose of levying a tax? 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: It is evident that 
arate might be imposed by the Local 
Authority, and in that sense I under- 
stand that it can come within the province 
of the Committee to deal with it. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
submitted that the argument used in 
favour of this clause cut entirely against 
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it ; because the object of the Bill was to 
put agricultural labourers into houses 
where there was no labour for them, 
and, therefore, no means for them to 
obtain support. The object of hon. 
Members who moved this clause was to 
take a number of men who subsisted by 
labour, to call them labourers, and to 
put them in houses to which they had 
no sort of title at the expense of the 
community. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 18; 
Noes 56: Majority 38. — (Div. List, 
No. 268.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, he now begged 
to move the next Amendment on the 
Paper, which was also in the name of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell). At present, the Local 
Government Board in Dublin had power 
to say what the area charged should be ; 
and hitherto they had exercised it in a 
most embarrassing manner, saying that 
it should be put upon the electoral 
division containing, at times, no more 
than half-a-dozen houses. To make the 
area the electoral division, as now pro- 
posed, would be to make it impossible to 
work the Act. If the Act was to work 
at all this Amendment should be ac- 
eepted. He would urge the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland to give this matter 
his favourable consideration. The clause 
was carried by a large majority in the 
Committee. It would have the effect of 
equalizing the rate and of preventing 
very small bodies of occupiers from being 
seriously embarrassed by the pressure 
of the rate upon them. He would ask 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
whether, in deference to the opinion of 
the Irish Members, he could not see his 
way to accepting this clause in order to 
enable the Act to work? The clause was 
in these terms— 

“ The area upon which any rate shall be levied 
by a sanitary authority for the discharge of any 
liability incurred for the purposes of ‘ The La- 
bourers (Ireland) Act, 1883,’ or of this Act, 
shall be the union at iarge.’’ 

New Olause (Area of charge for rate 
levied by sanitary authority,) — (Mr. 
Sexton, —brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Colonel King-Harman 


{COMMONS} 






Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wituuam Harr Dyke) said, that this 
question of area was a very large one, 
and he did not think the Committee 
could accept the clause. 

Mr. GRAY said, that hon. Members 
who represented Ireland were far more 
unanimous on this question in proportion 
to their number than were English 
Members, who changed the fate of Par- 
ties in this House. An enormous num- 
ber of Irish Members were, and had 
been for years, in favour of Union rating. 
They were only proposing to apply in 
one special case in Ireland a rate they 
had insisted on having in England for 
a number of years. The rate the 
English Members had themselves they 
would not give to Ireland. He be- 
lieved this Amendment to be absolutely 
vital to the Bill. It would be impos- 
sible to put the Bill in operation if 
taxation was to be put upon small 
areas, usually the poorest and least able 
to bear them in the Union. He would 
really ask the Government whether, 
seeing that this clause had been sup- 
ported by a large majority in the Com- 
mittee, and seeing the principle was 
adopted in England a long time ago, 
they could not adopt it, for he was sure 
it would have a satisfactory effect in 
remedying the evils they were suffering 
from in Ireland? He hoped that Irish 
Members would press this upon the 
Government very strongly, as he was 
sure that without this new clause the 
Bill would not work at all. If they had 
in Ireland a Local Government Board 
which really had the interest of the 
country at heart, and did not oppose 
themselves to the requirements of the 
districts, they would make areas which 
would somewhat relieve the pressure of 
taxation on the rer districts. But, 
on the contrary, the Local Government 
Board always tried to restrict the areas 
and make them smaller than the Guar- 
dians themselves. He (Mr. Gray) was 
convinced that the labours of the Com- 
mittee that night would be thrown 
away if they did not adopt this clause, 
because in districts where they wanted 
the Bill most the taxation would press 
with such severity on small areas that it 
would be impossible to carry out the in- 
tentions of the Act. 

Cotone: COLTHURST said, he hoped 
the Government would favourably con- 
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no doubt it was vital to the success of 
the Bill, and he could not conceive u 
what principle it could be resisted. For 
20 years they had had Union rating in 
England. As he had ventured to men- 
tion before, the whole weight of official 
evidence in Ireland was in favour of it. 
The present Vice President of the Local 
Government Board had declared himself 
for Union rating on‘ all but one point, 
and almost every official in Ireland con- 
nected with the Poor Law was in favour 
of it. He trusted that Her Majesty’s 
Government would consider this matter 
between now and the Report. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
see their way to accepting the principle 
of this clause, because if these charges 
were thrown upon the narrow areas of 
the electoral divisions, irrespective of 
what the population was, it would lead 
in many cases to an enormous increase 
of taxation. If, however, the same 
principle was carried out which existed 
in England, that grievance would be re- 
moved. A grievance in this matter had 
existed to an enormous extent in Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was very sorry 
that the Government seemed to raise 
opposition to the abstract principle of 
this clause, and had seen fit to discard 
the opinion of the Select Committee. He 
should like to ask whether the mind of 
the Government was made up? Were 
they open to any further argument, 
because he wanted to save time? If 
they were not, he had one more sugges- 
tion to make, which was that the area 
on which this rate should be levied 
should be fixed by the Sanitary Autho- 
rity. That was a compromise—would 
the Government accept it ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes): That is a 
proposition of a very different kind from 
the others, and we will consider it. 

Mr. SEXTON: What are we to hope 
for? Does the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman see any objection to the pro- 


posal—is he ready to accept it? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes): I cannot 
say. I have not had an opportunity of 
considering the matter, or of ascertain- 
ing the feeling in the various parts of 
Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON : At any rate, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman sees no 
objection to it at present ? 
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Tae CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member propose to withdraw the 
clause ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes; I withdraw it 
for the present. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SEXTON begged to move the 
following new Clause :— 

(Compulsory powers to purchase land without 
investigation of title.) 

“For the purposes of ‘The Labourers (Ire- 

land) Act, 1883,’ the Local Government Board 
may, by Provisional Order confirming any 
scheme under that Act, empower a sanitary 
authority to purchase compulsorily any lands 
referred to in said Order, and if no valid peti- 
tion is lodged against the said Order, or if, 
after lodgment of a petition, the Order is con- 
firmed, the Court shall make a vesting order 
transferring the interest of the owner to the 
sanitary authority upon such consideration as 
the Court may fix, and the title conferred by 
such vesting order shall be valid against the 
person from whom the land is purchased, and 
against all persons entitled to any incumbrance, 
estate, or interest in the land either paramount 
or subsequent to the estate or interest of such 
person.” 
He did not see why, in cases where the 
landlord was so well known and the 
matter was only a small one of a few 
acres, they should have to go to the 
expense and trouble of investigating the 
title. 


New Clause,—(Mr. Sexton, )—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) said, he had 
looked carefully into this clause. Vest- 
ing orders would not be necessary, and 
he did not see his way to accepting the 
proposal of the hon. Member. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
consider it in the same friendly spirit 
that he had promised to consider the 
other matter ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes): I do not 
think so. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SEXTON begged to move the 
following new Clause :— 
(25 & 26 Vict. c. 83, s. 2, not to apply to 
holdings under this Act.) 
“ Notwithstanding the provision contained in 
the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth Victoria, 
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chapter eighty-three, section two, with respect 
to out-door relief, it shall be lawful for any 
board of guardians to give out-door relief to 
any persons occupying a house erected by them 
in pursuance of ‘The Labourers (Ireland) Act, 
1883,’ or this Act.”’ 

New Olause,—( Mr. Sexton,)—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he did 
not think that this Act would impose 
the burdens which the hon. Gentleman 
contemplated, and he could, therefore, 
see no reason for the proposed change 
in the law. 


Labourers (Ireland) 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he hoped, at all 
events, that his last clause would be 
accepted, which was as follows :— 

(Power to contractors to take building 
materials. ) 

** Any contractor or other person engaged in 

building houses for a sanitary authority, in 
pursuance of ‘The Labourers (Ireland) Act, 
1883,’ or this Act, shall be entitled to take and 
use for such purpose stones, sand, or any ma- 
terial requisite for building, from quarries and 
other places from which such materials are 
ordinarily supplied, paying for the same the 
price current for such materials in the dis- 
trict.” 
He was desirous that the contractors 
building houses under this Bill should 
have the same power to take building 
materials as they had under the Grand 
Juries, otherwise there would probably 
be great impediments put in their way. 


New Clause,—(Mr. Sexton, )\—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘““That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, it ap- 
peared to him that if a man would pay 
a fair price he could get what he wanted. 
He thought the acceptance of this clause 
would be introducing a very curious 
provision, and he did not think the Go- 
vernment could consent to insert it. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR thought the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
inaceurate in stating that they were in- 
troducing a novel provision, for in pre- 


Mr. Sext on 
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vious Acts it had been provided that 
contractors should have the right of 
going in and buying materials at the 
current market price. He thought it 
was a very small matter, and he could 
not understand why the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposed it. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
(Colonel King-Harman) did not oppose 
the Amendment. [An hon. Memper: 
He will.] He would be very much sur- 
prised if even the hon. and gallant 
Member opposed it. They really ought 
to give the contractor the same power 
in a case such as this as they did under 
the Grand Juries. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) was 
mistaken. The contractor, under the 
Grand Jury, had the power of ob- 
taining materials for road-making or 
road-mending, but not for ordinary 
work such as was contemplated in this 
instance. 

Mr. CALLAN was surprised that the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken, 
being an old Grand Juror of experience 
himself, should have made such a great 
mistake. He wished to point out to the 
Committee that the hon. Gentleman, 
through his agents, had made use of 
these powers to obtain these materials ; 
and, therefore, he could not understand 
him objecting to the same powers being 
inserted in this Bill. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM explained that 
what he had said was that they had no 
power to take materials for building, 
although they had for road repairing. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he understood 
that that was so. All he wanted was 
that contractors, under this Bill, should 
have the same facilities for obtaining 
materials as they had under the Grand 
Juries. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, that the 
class of materials wanted was entirely 
different in these two cases. They 
wanted sand and stone for building, 
which they did not for road-making. 
He could not accept the Amendment. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR could not see 
why they should not have the same ad- 
vantages for building these houses under 
this Bill as they had for other public 
work under the Grand Jury system. 


Question put, and negatived, 
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CotoneL KING-HARMAN begged 
leave to move the following new 
Clause :— 


(Outdoor relief to terminate tenancy.) 

‘* The sanitary authority shall not — an 
person who may be in receipt of outdoor relief, 
other than medical relief, to remain in occupa- 
tion of any houses which may be built or ac- 
quired by the sanitary authority under any of 
the provisions of this Act.”’ 
New Clause—( Colonel King-Harman, ) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, that the 
existing law entirely met the case which 
this clause was intended to deal with. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


INFANTS BILL [Lords}.—[Bit1 157.] 
(Mr. Bryce.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BRYCE said, this Bill was sub- 
stantially the same measure which was 
debated at such great length last Session. 
It then went to the House of Lords; 
but their Lordships said they had not 
sufficient time to consider it, and con- 
sequently it had to be dropped for the 
year. It was, however, introduced afresh 
into the House of Lords at the beginning 
of the present Session, referred to, and 
considered by, a very strong Select Com- 
mittee, which included Lord Selborne, 
the late Lord Cairns, Lord FitzGerald, 
and Lord Bramwell, and subsequently 
debated fully in the full House. It now 
came before the House as the result of 
much time and thought in both Houses 
—for the changes made in the House of 
Lords had not substantially affected it; 
and under those circumstances, and con- 
sidering the lateness of the hour, he did 
not think the House would wish him to 
go into the details of the measure. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Bryce.) 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he had blocked 
this Bill right through, and it was only 
through inadvertence that he had allowed 
his block to lapse. He most strongly 
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opposed it, because he thought it was a 
very wrong principle to give a wife the 
power of appointing guardians over her 
children during the lifetime of her hus- 
band, and for that reason he had done 
all in his power to prevent the passage 
of the Bill. He objected to a matter of 
such importance being brought on at so 
late an hour also. He hoped the House 
would not accept the second reading; 
and, therefore, he moved that the de- 
bate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(MMr. Onslow.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 17; Noes 
54: Majority 37.—(Div. List, No. 269.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes after 
Five o’clock in the morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 4th August, 1885. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvpstic Brrts—Second Readinga— 
Expiring Laws Continuance * (229); Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Returning Officers) * 
(231); Crown Lands* (224); Telegraph 
Acts Amendment (230). 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Third 

Reading —- Registration Appeals (Ireland) * 

(226), and passed. 

Report—Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) * 

(190); Evidence by Commission * (228). 

Third Reading—Piuralities * (213); Customs 

and Inland Revenue (No. 2) * (220) ; Lunacy 

Acts Amendment * (221), and passed. 


TELEGRAPH ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 
(The Lord Mount-Temple.) 
(No. 230.) SEVOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp MOUNT-TEMPLE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that it would enable persons dis- 
posed to be laconic to communicate by 
telegraph at half the present cost. It 
would, therefore, confer a very consider- 
able boon upon those persons who were 
now obliged to pay for 20 words when 
their messages contained less than 10 
words. It was calculated that if the 
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Bill passed there would be a large in- 


crease in the number of messages sent ; 
and there was no doubt that the measure 
would be a very great advantage to the 
public at large. The provisions of the 
Bill were very simple, but would be 
important to all classes of the com- 
munity. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Mount-Temple.) 


Tae Eant or MILLTOWN said, he 
could not quite understand how the Bill 
came to be in charge of the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Mount-Temple). He 
would like to know from that whether 
the Government assented to the Bill; 
and also whether the Ist section meant 
that the name and address of the sender 
must be upon the message, as the name 
and address were now to be counted as 

arts of the 12 words allowed to be sent 
or 6d.? 

Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (The Earl of Ippesieicn) said, 
that the Bill was introduced into the 
Commons by the late Postmaster Gene- 
ral (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). When it came 
on for discussion, his (the Earl of Iddes- 
leigh’s) noble Friend the present Post- 
master General (Lord John Manners) 
proposed that it should be carried with 
an Amendment respecting free addresses 
of which he had given Notice. His 
noble Friend was defeated upon that, 
and thereupon left his Predecessor to 
take charge of the Bill. So far as the 
Government were concerned, they looked 
upon the Bill as one for which the late 
Government were responsible. 

Lorp MOUNT-TEMPLE said, he was 
not like the noble Earl who asked the 
question (the Earl of Milltown), and who 
had pounced upon the Medical Relief 
Disqualification Removal Bill against the 
wish of the promoters of the Bill—he had 
been requested by the late Postmaster 
General (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) to take 
charge of the Bill, and he had done so. 
Under its provisions the sum of 6d. was 
to be paid for any number of words not 
exceeding 12; and the sender might put 
them either in the address or in the 
message, sending as many or few as he 
desired in either. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
in Committee he would move an Amend- 
ment in order to make the Bill more 
clear on the point raised by his ques- 
tion. 


Lord Mount- Temple 


‘LORDS} 
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Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—DELIMITATION OF THE 
FRONTIER. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH, in 
rising to ask the Prime Minister a Ques- 
tion as to the progress of the negotia- 
tions with the Russian Government re- 
garding the delimitation of the Afghan 
Frontier, and especially as to the matter 
of the Zulfikar Pass and the position of 
Maruchak and Penjdeh ; also, what are 
the terms of the agreement concluded 
between the Viceroy of India and the 
Ameer of Afghanistan at the Durbar at 
Rawul Pindi; whether those terms have 
been subjected to any modification or 
amendment by Her Majesty’s present 
Government; and, whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to occupy the Pishin Valley or any other 
strategical positions within the dominions 
of the Ameer with a force of observation 
this autumn? said, he would not enter 
into any detailed remarks on that occa- 
sion, neither did he wish to press for 
any statement with regard to the nego- 
tiations which might in any way tend to 
complicate the situation, or be inconve- 
nient as regards the interests of the 
public. But the Session was drawing to 
a close, and very great interest was felt 
throughout the country in the state of 
these negotiations. Some short time 
ago the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) made a state- 
ment in the House, and it was clear as 
far as it went. As he (the Duke of 
Marlborough) understood it, the noble 
Marquess was not prepared to recom- 
mend any novel course. They had been 
informed that there was to be an arbi- 
tration, and that something was to be 
referred to somebody; but nothing was 
stated in a definite form, and now they 
were given to understand that that was 
to rae and that the only question was 
a delimitation of Frontier, which in- 
volved only a few miles of territory 500 
miles from their Indian Possessions. 
The only question left in abeyance, 
which neither the late Government nor 
the present Government had communi- 
cated their opinion upon, was the most 
important of ull—it was what was the 
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agreement which was arrived at between 
the Viceroy of India and the Ameer as 
to the defence of Afghanistan? These 
questions in regard to the Frontier were 
of great importance, and the trade of 
the country was more or less influenced 
by the prolonged tension at which the 
public mind was being kept with respect 
to them; and he hoped the noble Mar- 
quess would be able to make some state- 
ment which would tend to relieve the 
public anxiety. In his opinion, it was 
perfectly useless for this country to enter 
into negotiations with the Government 
of Russia with regard to territory which 
was 500 miles from their Indian Frontier 
unless they were prepared to vome to an 
agreement with the Ameer as to the 
means they were to have of overlooking 
and watching that Frontier. It had been 
stated that the subsidy to the Ameer had 
been increased to £250,000 annually. 
If they were to give so large a subsidy, 
there should be some clear understand- 
ing of what were to be their relative 
responsibilities. If there was to be a 
recurrence of disturbances on the delimi- 
tation of Frontier like those which had 
already occurred at Penjdeh, they could 
never tell at what moment this country 
might be drawn into European difficul- 
ties without having anyone but them- 
selves to blame in the matter. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
will take the various heads of the noble 
Duke’s Question in turn, and will give 
to them such answer as I can. In the 
first place, the noble Duke asks me— 

“ As to the progress of the negotiations with 
the Russian Government regarding the delimi- 
tation of the Afghan Frontier, and especially as 
to the matter of the Zulfikar Pass and the 
position of Maruchak and Pendjeh ?”’ 


Maruchak remains with Afghanistan, 
and Penjdeh remains with Russia. So 
much was agreed to by the late Govern- 
ment, and nothing has been suggested 
on either side to disturb that agreement 
since. With respect to the Zulfikar 
Pass, I cannot say that matters are in 
a very different position from what they 
were when the present Government took 
Office. Our contention, as the noble 
Duke is aware, is that the Zulfikar Pass 
was promised to Afghanistan, and that, 
on the strength of that promise, the 
Viceroy of India promised the Ameer 
should have it. We held ourselves 
bound by that promise, and we hold 
Russia bound by that promise also. I 
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can state exactly what our contention is, 
and have done so; but I do not feel it 
would be equally proper for me to state 
what the contention of Russia is in the 
matter ; for, though it is easy to repre- 
sent your own views in your own words, 
when you attempt to represent the con- 
tention of other persons, of the party 
with whom you are in controversy, it is 
possible that some words you may use 
may not represent as accurately as they 
would wish it to be represented the 
precise views that they take. I will 
only say, therefore, that they do not 
admit our contention in the matter. I 
do not know how soon I shall be able to 
lay Papers on the Table. I am very 
anxious to do so as soon as possible, be- 
cause it will dissipate all misunderstand- 
ing, and make the position of the Go- 
vernment very much more satisfactory. 
But, of course, it is impossible to do so 
as long as by doing so we might in any 
way compromise the success of the ne- 
gotiation. I may say that the delay at 
present is chiefly due to the desire of 
the Russian Government to obtain more 
information with respect to the matter 
on which the controversy turns. The 
noble Duke asks me, in the next place, 
what are the terms of the agreement 
concluded between the Viceroy of India 
and the Ameer of Afghanistan at the 
Durbar at Rawul Pindi? I do not think 
it would be desirable to publish the 
whole account of that interview, because 
foreign Potentates, and especially Poten- 
tates like the Ameer of Afghanistan, do 
not understand our Parliamentary ways, 
and might resent that that should be 
given to the world which they had 
spoken imagining it to be in perfect 
confidence. At the same time I can tell 
the noble Duke, what I have said before, 
that we distinctly agreed that the Ameer 
should have the Zulfikar Pass as a por- 
tion of the Afghan Frontier. The noble 
Duke proceeds to ask whether those 
terms have been subjected to any modi- 
fication or amendment by Her Majesty’s 
present Government? To that my answer 
is easy. They have been subjected to 
no modification or amendment what- 
ever. The noble Duke also asks— 
‘‘Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to occupy the Pishin 
alley or any other strategical positions within 
the dominions of the Ameer with a force of 
observation this autumn?” 
Well, this is a Question which it is 
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rather difficult to answer directly, be- 
cause it contains some misapprehensions. 
We are already in occupation of the 
Pishin Valley, which is not a position 
within the Dominion of the Ameer, but 
belongs to the Crown of England. The 
Pishin Valley, as I have said, is occu- 
pied, and I dare say probably will be 
oceupied, in greater force as time goes 
on. The noble Duke is well aware of 
the policy which was stated in the course 
of the somewhat remarkable debate 
which was started at the instance of the 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Argyll) some months ago, in which there 
was substantial agreement between both 
sides of the House as to the imperative 
necessity of strengthening our Indian 
Frontier. That policy, I believe, as 
the late Government understood it, 
as far as I know, we are pursuing as 
rapidly and as vigorously as we can. 
No ephemeral alteration in the diplo- 
matic situation will induce us in any 
degree to relax or alter a policy which 
does not depend upon the transitory 
conditions of our relations with this or 
that Power, and which is absolutely 
necessary for the security of our Indian 
Empire, without reference to what other 
nations may be doing. We have no 
intention to occupy any strategic posi- 
tion in the Dominions of the Ameer 
with a force of observation during the 
present autumn. The Ameer is an inde- 
pendent Potentate, and of course we 
could not do such a thing without his 
permission ; but, apart from that, there 
is no desire to do it at present. What 
might happen under certain contingen- 
cies in the future I will not say; I only 
can speak for the present, and there is no 
project of the kind in contemplation by 
the Indian Government. 


EGYPT (THE SOUDAN)—THE 
FRIENDLY TRIBES. 


QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS asked, Whe- 
ther, before Parliament separated, the 
noble Marquess would make a statement 
with reference to the Soudan, and par- 
ticularly as to any steps to be taken for 
the protection of the tribes that had 
been friendly to us? The Question he 
had asked had reference to the Procla- 
mation which had been issued by Gene- 
ral Gordon promising protection to the 
friendlies. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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Public Offices. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
am afraid, to use a well-known phrase 
that ‘‘many things have happened” 
since General Gordon wrote those words. 
Whether there are any “friendlies” 
now in existence for us to protect is a 
matter on which I should not like to 
give any hasty assurance. I know that 
a great many friendlies were killed ; and 
I think it probable that such as were 
not killed have ceased to be friendly. 
However that may be, no appeal has 
reached me from any tribes described 
as friendly who are now suffering dan- 
ger in consequence of their conduct to- 
wards us. I quite recognize the re- 
sponsibility which rests on this country 
with respect to vast masses of the popu- 
lation in consequence of what we did in 
the Soudan; but I am not aware that at 
present there is any call on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to take any steps for 
the protection of any peoples of that 
kind. I am afraid the time has passed 
when such protection could be given to 
anyone by England. With respect to 
the question of the Soudan generally, I 
will only say that it is a matter very 
specially belonging to the Mission on 
which my right hon. Friend Sir Drum- 
mond Wolff has started. It would not 
be for the publie service or consistent 
with usage that I should state the re- 
commendations which we shall have to 
make to the Sultan and others on this 
subject. But my noble Friend may be 
well assured that, after the immediate 
needs of Egyptian finance are happily 
disposed of, there is no subject which 
claims a more earnest attention on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government than 
that of the regions to which he referred. 


THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES—DESIGNS 
FOR THE NEW WAR OFFICE AND 
ADMIRALTY.—QUESTION. 

In reply to the Earl of Wemyss, 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (The Earl of Inpestzren) said, 
that he would communicate with the First 
Commissioner of Works, in order to see 
whether some arrangement could not be 
made for placing the models of the new 
War and Admiralty Offices, now being 
exhibited in the Victoria Gallery, in 
some place where they could be inspected 
by architects and others interested in 
the matter. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, till 
To-morrow, Two o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 4th August, 1885. 


MINUTES. ]--Puntic Bitts—First Reading— 
Registration Appeals (Ireland) * [259]. 

Second Reading — Land Purchase (Ireland) 
[249]. 

Committee — Report — Federal Council of Aus- 
tralasia [165]; Secretary for Scotland [242]; 
Sea Fisheries (Scotland) Amendment [250- 
258]. 

Considered as amended—Elementary Education 
Provisional Order Confirmation (London) * 
[233]; East India (Army Pensions De- 
ficiency) * [225]. 

Considered as amended —Re-comm.—Committee— 
Report —- Considered as amended — Third 
Reading—Labourers (Ireland) (No. 2) [68], 
and passed. 

Third Reading—Earldom of Mar Restitution * 
[256]; Public Works Loans* [264], and 
passed. 


‘PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


caomeetae 
SUNDERLAND CORPORATION BILL 
(by Order). 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 
Lords’ Amendments considered. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
had an Amendment to move which he 
did not believe would be opposed. 


Amendment proposed, 


In Clause 36a, leave out from “ person,”’ in 
the first line of the Clause, to the end of the 
Clause, in order to insert the following words, 
“except with the consent of the Corporation to 
erect or build, or to begin to erect or build, any 
new building abutting upon any new street or 
part of a new street unless the Corporation 
shall have previously approved of the level and 
available width of such new street or part of a 
new street, nor until the carriage-way and foot- 
way of such new street or part of a new street 
shall have been formed to such a level and of 
such a width and constructed and sewered to 
the satisfaction of the Corporation, in accord- 
ance with section one hundred and fifty of 
‘The Public Health Act, 1875;’ and any per- 
son offending against this enactment shall be 
liable for each offence to a penalty not exceed- 
ing twenty pounds.”’—(Mr. Arthur Arnold.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae CHAIRMAN or COMMIT- 
TEES (Sir Arruur Orway) said, he had 
no vbjection to the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Lords’ Amendments, as amended, 


agreed to. 


RAMSDEN ESTATE BILL [Zords} 
(by Order). 
THIRD READING DEFERRED. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Toe CHAIRMAN or COMMIT- 
TEES said, he wished to make an 
appeal to his hon. Friend the Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold), who 
had given Notice of his intention to 
move the re-committal of the Bill with 
respect to Clause 5, to state his objec- 
tions to the clause at once, rather than 
defer the third reading until another 
day. He made the appeal on account 
of the short time now left for the dis- 
posal of Private Bills. He was quite 
prepene to answer any objection his 

on. Friend might make. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
should be most happy to adopt the sug- 
gestion of his right hon. Friend the 
Chairman of Ways and Means; and he 
would at once, in a very few words, ex- 
plain the reasons which had induced 
him to place an Amendment on the 
Paper. It would be in the recollection 
of hon. Members that last year the 
House, on his Motion, unanimously 
adopted a Standing Order with regard 
to Estate Bills, which provided that the 
Committee should specially report to the 
House any case in which a Bill con- 
tained a provision extending the term 
or area of land in settlement. It fur- 
ther provided that such Report should 
be printed and circulated with the Votes. 
The Committee on the Ramsden Estate 
Bill had, in pursuance of that Standing 
Order, made a Report to the House, and 
he was obliged to call attention fora 
moment to the nature of that Report, 
because the Committee over which his 
right hon. Friend the Chairman of 
Ways and Means had presided had 
done their best in the interests of the 
passing of the Bill to attenuate the re- 
quirements of the Standing Order. 
Under a Private Act of 1867, the Trus- 
tees of the Ramsden Settled Estates ob- 
tained power to expend £50,000 in the 
purchase of hereditaments in the neigh- 
bourhood of the family estates at Byram 
in Yorkshire. It was proposed by the 
Bill now before the House to vary that 
| power of settlement, and to ask the 
; Sanction of the House to expend the sum 
‘of £50,000—the same sum authorized 
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in 1867 to be expended in land at Byram 
—upon property in the neighbourhood 
of the town of Huddersfield. Although 
his right hon. Friend the Chairman of 
Ways and Means, in reporting on the 
Bill, called attention to that fact, he sug- 
gested that although, under the Stand- 
ing Order, a Report had been rendered 
necessary, still there would not be, under 
the provisions of the Bill, any real ex- 
tension of the area of settled land, be- 
cause the price of land was higher in 
the neighbourhood of Huddersfield than 
it was in the neighbourhood of Byram ; 
and, therefore, £50,000 expended in the 
neighbourhood of Huddersfield would 
purchase less land than at Byram, and 
consequently there would be no exten- 
sion of the area of settled land. He 
thought he could dispose of that con- 
tention by simply pointing out that the 
Chairman of Ways and Means had felt 
it his duty, and the House was certainly 
indebted to him for it, to report the Bill 
to the House, as coming within the 
Standing Order. The plain matter of 
fact was this—that the House of Com- 
mons was asked, at that moment, to 
sanction the expenditure of a sum of 
£50,000 in the purchase of property to 
be added to the settled land of the 
Ramsden estates—that was to say, that 
land, now free land, in the neighbour- 
hood of the town of Huddersfield was 
to be purchased in order to be converted 
into settled land. He was glad that he 
had nothing of a personal character to 
say in regard to the Bill, except that he 
had every reason to believe that his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Eastern Di- 
vision of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
(Sir John Ramsden), to whom the Bill 
specially referred, was an excellent land- 
lord, as he was certainly a valuable 
Member of Parliament. But if there 
was any case in which the House would 
be disposed to object to the settlement 
of land, it was in the neighbourhood of 
Hudderstield, because there was no town 
in the Kingdom more close in regard to 
settled land than that borough. He 
believed that the Ramsden estate ex- 
tended over the whole, or practically the 
whole, of that town. In such a state of 
things, he did not think it was desirable, 
in the interests of the people of this 
country generally, that the system should 
be extended, and he hoped that every 
hon. Member who was interested in land 
reform would oppose the Bill. 


Mr. Arthur Arnold 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. WARTON asked why the sys- 
tem of settling land should not be ex- 
tended ? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, his 
reason for objecting to the extension of 
the system was that it was opposed to 
the interests of the people; and it was 
for that reason that he proposed to ask 
the House to consent to the re-committal 
of the Bill, in order that Clause 5 might 
be struck out. In doing so, he could 
not refrain from renewing the expres- 
sion of his gratitude to the House for 
having passed the Standing Order, nor 
could he refrain from reminding the 
House that this was probably the first 
occasion in the history of Parliament in 
which the practice of settling land had 
been brought up at the Bar of the 
House of Commons by the responsible 
officials of the House as a practice 
which was contrary to the public inte- 
rests. He was delighted that that ocea- 
sion should have occurred; and, as he 
had already said, he hoped that all those 
who took any interest in land reform, 
in regard to which this question of settle- 
ment formed the key-stone, would give 
him their support in resisting the pro- 
vision of the present Bill, and in asking 
the House to re-commit the measure in 
order that Clause 5 might be struck 
out. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be re-committed in re- 
spect to Clause 5.” — (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold. ) 


Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
rose to address the House, when 

Mr. SPEAKER interposed. He said 
that the action taken by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) was 
in the nature of opposition, and there- 
fore the Bill must stand over until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, his 
right hon. Friend the Chairman of 
Ways and Means had appealed to him 
to go on. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has made a hostile Motion to the Bill, 
and it is therefore necessary that the 
discussion should stand over until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I cer- 
tainly cannot withdraw the Motion. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read the 
third time 7o-morrow. 
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QUESTIONS. 
—p——_ 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — LONDON 
BOARD SCHOODS—ANNUAL COST 
PER SCHOLAR. 


Lorv ALGERNON PERCY asked 
the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council, What has been the cost per 
scholar in the London Board Schools 
during the past three years, and what is 
the estimated cost per scholar for the 
coming financial year ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannorz): Sir, 
the Clerk of the London School Board 
sends me the following figures in reply 
to my noble Friend’s Question :—The 
expenditure per scholar in average at- 
tendance in the London Board Schools 
was, for the year ending August 13, 
1882, £2 16s. 5}d. ; for 1883, £2 15s. 334.; 
for 1884, £2 14s.6d. But the estimated 
expenditure for the year ending March 
25, 1885, is £2 17s. 1d., and for that 
ending March 25, 1886, £3 1s. 1d.; 
showing an increase in the three years 
of 4s. 73d. per scholar. These figures 
corroborate the statement made by my 
noble Friend in the recent debate on the 
Education Estimates. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—LURGAN 
UNION—DR. JOHN SCOTT. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he is aware that a Doctor Scott acts 
as elected guardian of Lurgan Union, 
and also dispensary doctor for a district 
within the Union; and, whether such 
conduct is regular; and, if not, will he 
have it remedied ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Witu1am Harr Dyke): I think there 
must be some misunderstanding in this 
matter. It appears there is a Doctor 
John Scott who is an elected Guardian 
of this Union, and a Doctor Francis 
Scott, who is medical officer of one of 
the dispensing districts of the Union. 
The former is not acting as a medical 
officer in the Union. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—PETTY 
SESSIONS CLERK, MULLAGHROE 
PETTY SESSIONS DISTRICT, 
co. SLIGO. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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| With reference to a memorial addressed 
to his predecessor, pointing out the great 
inconvenience caused to the inhabitants 
of the Mullaghroe (county Sligo) Petty 
Sessions District by the fact that the 
petty sessions clerk lives sixteen miles 
away from some parts of the district, at 
Boyle, in another county, whether the 
Government are aware that the official 
in question holds the clerkships of five 
petty sessions districts; and, whether, 
in compliance with the desire conveyed 
in the memorial, they will cause to be 
appointed to the clerkship of Mullaghroe 
a person resident in the district ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Witi1am Harr Dyxe): The subject 
of this Memorial has been very carefully 
considered, and the Government are 
satisfied that no sufficient cause has 
been shown for making any change at 
present in the existing arrangement. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—PRO- 
TECTION POST AT BUNDUFF, 
CO. LEITRIM. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the police protection post at 
Bunduff, county Sligo, is in the house of 
an evicted tenant, and what rent is paid 
by the Government for the house to the 
landlord, Captain Barton ; whether there 
are five constabulary barracks within a 
radius of three miles from this protec- 
tion post; and, whether the district is 
quite orderly and entirely free from 
crime ; and, if so, whether the post will 
be discontinued ? 

Tut CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Witu1am Hart Dyke): Hitherto for 
some time past there has been a tem- 
porary protection post at Bunduff— 
which is in the county of Leitrim, and 
not Sligo—in a house belonging to 
Captain Barton, for which no rent has 
been paid. It has now, however, been 
decided to re-arrange the police districts 
of the locality, and to make Bunduff an 
ordinary permanent station. There are 
only two other stations within a radius of 
three miles, and one of these is in the next 
county. The force at the protection post 
has not been charged to the locality. 


THE IRISH ADMINISTRATION— MR. 
E. G. JENKINSON. 
Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether there is any intention on the 
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~ of the Government to appoint Mr. 
. G. Jenkinson to the post of Assistant 
Under Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
or in any way to continue, or renew, the 
connection of that official with the ad- 
ministration of Ireland ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wituam Harr Dyke): Mr. Jenkinson 
still holds the post to which the hon. 
Member asks if it is the intention of the 
Government to appoint him. Iam not 
in a position to say what his tenure of 
the office will be; but it is distinctly tem- 


porary. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND) — THE CLERK TO THE 
BANGOR TOWN COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Seere- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Did the Local Government Board write 
to the Bangor Town Commissioners, 
about the beginning of June last, to 
take into consideration the advisability 
of removing the town clerk; did the 
Commissioners, in consequence, reply 
that the clerk had been called upon to 
resign; has the same person been rein- 
stated as clerk ; and, can he be retained 
in face of the recent disclosures concern- 
ing him made by several of the Com- 
missioners before Mr. Justice O’Brien at 
the Belfast Assizes ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wittiam Harr Dyke): It appears 
that, at the instance of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, the Bangor Town Com- 
missioners recently called on their clerk 
to resign, and that subsequently they de- 
clined to accept his resignation. I am 
informed that they took this course in 
consequence of the receipt of a Me- 
morial signed by the principal rate- 
payers asking them to retain the clerk. 
The Local Government Board have no 
power to appoint or remove a Town 


Clerk. 


MARRIAGE LAW—ATTENDANCE OF 
REGISTRARS, 

Mr. ATKINSON asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If he will bring in a Bill to 
dispense with the personal attendance 
of Registrars at marriages celebrated in 
places of public worship licensed for the 
due solemnization of such marriages, 
care being taken to provide, under penal- 
ties, for their proper registration ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wessrer): Sir, according to 

Mr. Sexton 


{CUMMONS} 
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the existing law the personal attendance 
of the Registrar makes the registration 
sufficient evidence of the contract of 
marriage, assuming the requirements of 
the Acts have been observed. It is 
most important that proper evidence of 
marriages should be preserved in as 
simple a form as possible ; but, although 
Icannot pledge myself to bring in a Bill, 
I am quite willing to consult the proper 
authorities as to whether, assuming a 
valid registration can be secured without 
the presence of the Registrar, his at- 
tendance might be dispensed with. 


EGYPT (THE SOUDAN)—THE LATE 

EXPEDITION UNDER HICKS PASHA 

—CASE OF THE LATE E. B. EVANS, 
INTERPRETER. 


Mr. CALLAN (for Mr. Maru) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to the case of the late Edward 
Baldwin Evans, Interpreter to the Ex- 
pedition under Hicks Pasha, and who 
was killed therein together with that 
General officer; whether, having lived 
for many years in Alexandria, Cairo, 
and Hedjaz, and carried Despatches 
from the Consul there to Suez, he (E. 
B. Evans) found the Indian Contingent 
on its way to the front, and was engaged 
in the Intelligence Department with the 
honorary rank of Captain and pay at the 
rate of £400 per annum; that he was at 
Tel-el-Kebir, and afterwards was em- 
ployed as Interpreter for Mr. Broadly in 
the Egyptian State Trials; that he re- 
ceived his Commission from the Khe- 
dive ; that, after the Battle of Marabia, 
his rank was raised to that of Major 
with pay of £500; that for his valuable 
services he was promised by the Egyp- 
tian Government a gratuity of six 
months’ pay; whether, notwithstanding 
no such gratuity has been paid to his 
sisters, who were dependent on him for 
support, and who are now in straitened 
circumstances, there is still outstanding 
an arrear of two months’ pay that 
accrued due before the fate of the Ex- 
pedition; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will use its influence to see right 
done ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bourke): There is no in- 
formation in the Foreign Office regarding 
this case; but inquiry will be made as 
to what are the facts. 
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ARMY —SMALL ARM AMMUNITION— pat ney none 9 og pain 
THE BOXER CARTRIDGE. see no reason whatever for coming to 
Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Se-| any other conclusion than that already 
cretary of State for War, Whether it is| stated to Mr. Lowry—namely, that the 
a fact that the ammunition for the Mar- | letters were not tampered with while in 
tini-Henry rifle was not adopted until| the hands of the Post Office. I, there- 
upwardsof a yearafter General Boxer had | fore, see no reason to hold the inquiry 
retired from the Service, and that he is in | suggested. 
no way responsible or to blame for any 
defects in the construction of the cart-| ENDOWED SCHOOLS—THE CHARITY 
ridge which may have been the cause of COMMISSIONERS—TONBRIDGE 
failure with respect to strength-resist- SCHOOL. 
ance to wet and damp, and easy extrac-|_ Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
tion under severe service conditions;! Vice President of the Committee of 
and, whether it is a fact that the cart-| Council, Whether the Charity Commis- | 
ridge for the Snider rifle, for the con-| sioners, in their draft scheme for Ton- 
struction of which General Boxer is bridge School, proposed that a second 
wholly responsible, has successfully stood | or middle school should be established 
the unerring test of nearly twenty years’ | in or near the town of Tonbridge ; whe- 
experience, in peace and in war, and} ther the Skinners’ Company provided 
that, too, under conditions as unfavour- | an endowment fund of £20,000 for the 
able to its proper action as those under purpose of establishing such school; 
which failures are reported to have oc- whether the Charity Commissioners, 
curred with the Martini-Henry ammu- | after obtaining possession of this money, 
nition ? insisted that the promised new school 
Tne SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. | should be placed at Tunbridge Wells, 
W. H. Smirn): The facts as to the in-| a town five miles distant from Ton- 
troduction of the Martini-Henry rifle bridge ; whether this proceeding on the 
cartridge are, substantially, as stated by| part of the Charity Commissioners is 
the hon. Member. As regards com-| in violation of their statutory powers ; 
parison between the Martini-Henry and| and, whether, pending the inquiry to 
the Snider cartridge, I must decline to} be made by the Select Committee into 
be led into any discussion as to their|}the working of the Endowed Schools 
respective merits. Act, the Charity Commissioners will 
_| postpone the expenditure of the said 
POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—TAMPERING | endowment fund, in order that the 
WITH LETTERS. grave charges brought by the inhabi- 
Mr. CALLAN (for Mr. Marum) asked | tants of Tonbridge against the action 
the Postmaster General, Whether his | of the Commissioners in respect to this 
attention has been directed to an alleged | school might be inquired into ? 
irregularity in the transit, through the; Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THe 
postal officials, of two letters posted in | COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannope): In the 
Dublin on the 10th of June last, and| year 1875 the Charity Commissioners 
addressed to John Lowry, Esq., Post} published a draft scheme for Sir An- 
Office, Ballybrophy, in the Queen’s| drew Judd’s School at Tonbridge, pro- 
County, Ireland, wherein those letters | viding, among other things, for the in- 
have been tampered with, and that the| vestment of the residuary income of 
writer of the letters in question has pro- | that endowment as a fund for the ulti- 
posed to the postal authorities in Dub- | mate establishment of a middle school 





‘lin to prove on oath the alleged tamper-| ‘‘in or near the town of Tonbridge.” 


ing with the decuments furnished to | In the year 1878 a fresh draft scheme 
them; and, whether he will cause an! was published for Sir Andrew Judd’s 
inquiry to be instituted under which the | School, from which the former provision 
writer may be enabled to make good|for the establishment of a middle 
the above charge ? | school ‘‘in or nesr the town of Ton- 

Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL | bridge” was omitted. At the same 
(Lord Joun Manners): My attention| time another draft scheme was pub- 
has been called to the case alluded to| lished for the application of a sum of 

| 
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pS M4 ! 
£20,000, to be provided from sources} 5. p1 yr, MENTARY ELECTIONS—USE 


independent of Sir Andrew Judd’s 
Y , Sk; hap OF NATIONAL ELEMENTARY 
School by the Skinner’s Company, and | SCHOOL ROOMS. 


wholly unconnected with Tonbridge, for | oe 
a middle school to be maintained “in! Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 


nee ep of Tors le | ie Preent of he, Comme, 
ing open the position of the school, at | dane hoe ‘eile aithings ae yn vst 
way "Th “on ra “ a os oa ~ | to the managers of National Blenentary 
aint in the han. waeed: to by the Schools, especially to those in rural 
Skinners’ Company having, in due | districts, pointing out that, in all cases 
course, been approved by Her Majesty, where the use of the public school rooms 
the Charity & | is granted for political and other public 


commissioners received | 
representations both from Tonbridge | purposes, there should be no preference 


and from Tunbridge Wells, in both of | #'Ve? to any one political section of the 
| inhabitants of the district ? 


| Tae VICE PRESIDENT or rune 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannorr): Al- 


though, personally, I am of opinion 


which towns sites for the new school 
were offered. After inquiry and full 
consideration of the circumstances, the 
Charity Commissioners arrived at the eity n 
conclusion that, however desirable it | that, as a rule, it is desirable in these 
might be that a second or lower school | C#5°S that both political Parties should 
should be established in the town of| b@ treated on an equality, it is impos- 
Tonbridge, the reasons in favour of | sible to say that it is of universal appli- 
placing the middle school at Tunbridge | ©@tton, and I cannot undertake to in- 
Wells preponderated. ‘The approval of | terfere with the discretion of the school 


the site for the school was expressly | ™@"4gers in the manner suggested by 


reserved to the Charity Commissioners | the hon. Member. 


in the scheme as approved by Her'! BES EP Ee 
Majesty, and a suitable cite for od EXTENSION ACT, 1882— 


school at Tunbridge Wells has now) LADY ISABELLA DODD'S CHARITY, 
been secured by voluntary gift from the | ELLESBOROUGH, BUCKS. 


: : | 
inhabitants. | Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE a onaineh sade owe Niger 9 
CRRLANS lisignpe RILEES | August 1884, a draft scheme relating to 
DRAINAGE. Lady Isabella Dodd’s Charity, in Elles- 

Toe O’GORMAN MAHON asked! borough, Bucks., which omitted pro- 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, | visions for allotments, and whether the 
Whether the Irish Government are | Charity Commissioners have since in- 
aware that great damage has been and | serted provisions for allotments therein 
is being caused by the overflow of|in accordance with section fourteen of 
swamps, and the consequent flooding of | ‘‘ The Allotments Extension Act, 1882 ;” 
agricultural and pastoral lands in the; whether the Charity Commissioners 
district of Kilkee, County Clare; and,| have inserted provisions for  allot- 
whether the Government will imme-| ments, as required by section fourteen 
diately cause the Board of Works to|of ‘The Allotments Extension Act, 
institute a competent inquiry, with a| 1882,” in all schemes made by them 
view to ascertain the nature and extent | after the passing of that Act in-relation 
of the damage, and to decide whether | to any Charity, part of the endowment 
the State can aid the occupiers of the | of which consisted of land (other than 
district in executing drainage opera-| buildings and the appurtenances of 
tions ? | buildings); whether, if they have omitted 
Tut SECRETARY ro tux TREA-|to insert such provisions in any such 
SURY (Sir Henry Hotxanp) said, he | schemes, they will repair the omission 
must ask that the Question should be | by issuing amended schemes which will 
postponed until Thursday. He had not | contain provisions for allotments accord- 
yet received a communication in refer-|ing to the intention of the Act; and, 
ence to it in answer to his inquiries. whether the Charity Commissioners will 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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publish a list of the schemes made by 
them since the passing of the said Act 
in which such provisions are inserted, 
and a list of those which contain no such 
provisions ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Stannore): To the 
first part of the Question of the hon. 
Member I have to say that the facts are 
correctly stated. To the second, the 
Charity Commissioners inform me that 
these provisions have in some cases 
been omitted, partly from inadvertence 
(chiefly in the case of schemes drafted 
previously to and established shortly 
after the passing of the Allotments Act, 
1882), and partly because it was for 
some time doubted whether these pro- 
visions should not be inserted only in 
schemes in which provision is made for 
the management of the lands of the 
charity. They are now always inserted 
in such cases. To the third part, the 
answer is that schemes can be made 
only on application to the Commis- 
sioners, who have no power to act on 
their own motion. They authorize me 
to say that if application is made in any 
of these cases they will be quite ready 
to insert these provisions. For this 
reason, and because the Return would 
be costly and practically useless, I have 
to answer the hon. Member’s fourth 
paragraph in the negative. 


POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE 
AMERICAN MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. GILES asked the Postmaster 
General, In what direction the exten- 
sion of the American Mail Service will 
take place, seeing that an increase of 
£25,775 has been made in the Estimates; 
and, whether any provision has been 
made for despatching a Thursday’s mail 
to America by the express steamers of 
the North German Lloyd from South- 
ampton ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Joun Manners): The increase 
referred to by my hon. Friend is due 
mainly to the normal growth annually of 
the correspondence sent from this coun- 
try to the United States. An increase 
of the correspondence does not neces- 
sarily call for an extension of the Ameri- 
can mail service ; and I may state that, 
until the whole question has been fully 
considered, it is not intended to make 
any provision, beyond that which now 
exists in the shape of ship letter mails, 
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for sending the Thursday’s mails to 
America by the steamers of the North 
German Lloyd from Southampton. 


WESTERN PACIFIC—NEW GUINEA— 
FORM OF GOVERNMENT FOR 
THE ENGLISH PORTION. 


Viscount LYMINGTON asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have decided upon the form of Govern- 
ment under which the English portion 
of New Guinea is to be administered ; 
upon the proportion of the expense of 
government to be borne by the Imperial 
Exchequer ; and upon efficient means of 
permanently securing the yearly con- 
tributions of the Colonial Parliaments ? 

Tue SECRETARY orSTATE (Colonel 
Sranzy), in reply, said, he was not in 
a position to make any definite state- 
ment. The proceedings which had taken 
place between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Colonial authorities in 
respect of New Guinea had been some- 
what interrupted by the change of Go- 
vernment. ‘The various arrangements 
were not yet concluded. 

Mr. BRYCE: Will the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman be able to do so 
within the next few days? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE: I am 
afraid not. 


TRAMWAY COMPANIES (METROPOLIS) 
—EMPLOYES HOURS OF LABOUR. 
Mr. SAMUEL SMITH asked the 

Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If the attention of the Govern- 
ment has been called to the condition 
of labour imposed on the London tram 
men ; if he is aware that they are com- 
pelled to work sixteen hours a-day, in- 
eluding Sundays; and, whether he will 
grant an inquiry into the subject ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Asspetron Cross): Yes, Sir; I have 
made inquiries, and I believe these men 
very often have to work 16 hours a-day. 
It seems to me enormous labour, as the 
House can understand, for we are our- 
selves working 16 hours a-day. We 
were so yesterday. 


THE CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT—THE 
SUFFOLK CONSERVATIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether his attention 
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has been called to a Circular issued and 
signed by the Marquis of Bristol as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Stowmarket Division of the 
Suffolk Conservative Association, in 
which Circular the following paragraph 
appears :— 

“As under the Corrupt Practices Act the 
candidate is allowed to spend only a limited 
sum of money upon election expenses, the As- 
sociation will be put to some expense in hold- 
ing meetings, publishing pamphlets, &c. witha 
view to assist the return of a Conservative to 
represent the Division in Parliament, this As- 
sociation will also require funds for its own 
organization ;”’ 


and, whether the expenditure by an 
Association ‘‘ with a view to assist the 
return of a candidate,” beyond the sum 
authorised by the Corrupt Practices Act, 
is legal within the provisions of that 
Act? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wessrer): Sir, it is impos- 
sible to answer the Question of the hon. 
Member in the terms in which it is 
framed. The provisions of the Corrupt 
Practices Act do not interfere with bond 
Jide organizations or expenses bond fide 
incurred by political associations for the 
promotion of particular political views 
in any constituency without reference to 
the election of any particular individual. 
Whether or not the expenditure of an 
association is illegal is a question of fact, 
and can only be finally determined by 
the Election Court after the investiga- 
tion of all the circumstances of the 
case. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND)—DEDUC- 
TIONS FROM ROAD CONTRACTORS’ 
ACCOUNTS—MR. F. MORRIS, SECRE- 
TARY TO GRAND JURY, CO. CLARE. 


Mr. O'BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Francis Morris, Secretary of 
the Grand Jury of the county Clare, has 
been for a number of years in the habit 
of charging road contractors a fee of 
2s. 6d. each for form of tender when 
applying for contracts for public works, 
and a fee of 4s. for what he terms 
“accounting” on getting their half- 
yearly payments of account; whether 
he has admitted, when questioned by 
Mr. Anthony O’Dwyer, a cesspayer, at 
the Presentment Sessions held at Mul- 
town Mulbury in May last, that these 
charges were illegal, and ought not to 
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have been nade; whether he, notwith- 
standing, extracted the fees as usual 
from contractors when settling their 
accounts after the last assizes; and, 
whether any proceedings will be insti- 
tuted against Morris ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Witt1am Harr Dyke): I have already 
explained that the Secretary of a Grand 
Jury is not an officer of the Govern- 
ment, and that, therefore, the question of 
charges by him is not a matter for Par. 
liamentary interference. 


LAW AND POLICE—ILLEGAL FISHING 
IN KILDARE—INSANITARY HOUSES 
AT KILL. 


Mr. O'BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the constabulary at Kill, 
eounty Kildare, have reported that 
Lord Mayo, and members of his family 
and servants, have repeatedly dragged 
the canal with large nets for fish, which 
when taken are conveyed to fish ponds 
in Lord Mayo’s demesne in Palmerston, 
and whether a prosecution will be insti- 
tuted ; and, whether the houses in the 
village of Kill, on Lord Mayo’s property, 
were two years ago condemned as unfit 
for human habitation by the late medical 
officer, Dr. Hayes; and, if so, who is 
responsible for the failure to enforce the 
law ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Witu1uM Harr Dyke), in reply, said, the 
police had not made any Report on this 
matter, nor were they aware that such a 
thing had taken place. He was informed 
that, at Kill, houses held under leases 
were condemned as unfit for human 
habitation, and the sanitary officer 
stated that action was duly taken in the 
matter. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY--PRO- 
MOTION OF HEAD CONSTABLES. 
Mr. BERESFORD asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 

Ireland, Whether the giving of merely 

one appointment, after a period of 

nearly three years, is expected to satisfy 
the aspirations of the Head Constables 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary to their 
fair share of promotion to District In- 
spectorships ; and, if not, will they get 

a proportion of vacancies which they 

claim as due to them without further 

delay ? 





Mr. Jesse Collings 
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Trade and 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
WruuM Harr Dyke): I recently ex- 
plained that the regulated proportion of 
appointments of head constables to Dis- 
trict Inspectorships has been and will 
be strictly kept up, and that the one 
appointment now about to be made is 
really in anticipation of what the head 
constables are entitled to. This conces- 
sion has been made in consideration of 
the fact that, owing to unusual and un- 
avoidable circumstances, 10 head con- 
stables were promoted in 1882, and that, 
consequently, a long time has elapsed 
since a promotion from that rank has 
taken place. Two further appointments 
will be given to head constables in due 
course. 


PARKS (METROPOLIS)—THE REGENT’S 
PARK—RE-ENCLOSURE OF LAND. 


Mr. DANIEL GRANT asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to a 
statement in Zhe Echo of Saturday last, 
that a portion of the land in Regent's 
Park, lately restored to the public, has 
been again enclosed ; and, whether such 
statement is correct; and, if so, what 
steps he proposes to take in the mat- 
ter? 


r 

Tuz FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
PrunkeT) asked that the Question 
should be again put in a day or two, 
when he would be in a position to an- 
swer it. 


RAILWAYS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
TERMINAL CHARGES. 


Mr. NORWOOD asked the Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, Whether the 
attention of his Department has been 
directed to the decision of the Divisional 
Court in the case of Hall ». London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, 
practically reversing the decisions for 
several years past of the Railway 
Commissioners in reference to terminal 
charges; and, whether, in view of the 
great importance of this decision to the 
trading community, the Government 
will, during the Recess, prepare a com- 
prehensive measure dealing with the 
question ? 

Tue SECRETARY to true BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worms): Yes, Sir; 
the attention of the Board of Trade has 
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Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice in the case of Hall v. 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Company with reference to ter- 
minal charges; but I am not at the 
present moment in a position to give 
any pledge as to what course the Go- 
vernment may take with regard to rail- 
way legislation. The question is one 
of very great importance, and will re- 
ceive the earnest attention of the Board 
of Trade. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION ACCOUNTS 
—IMPORTATION OF CATTLE, &c. 
FROM IRELAND. 


Mr. DUCKHAM asked the Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, Whether he will 
for the future add to the Monthly Trade 
and Navigation Accounts a Return of 
the numbers of cattle, sheep, and swine 
received from Ireland, similar to the 
Return of importations of those animals 
from Foreign Countries; and, whether 
he will add a Return of the dead meat 
of all kinds received from Ireland ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tae BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worms): The ac- 
counts of the cattle exports from Ireland 
to Great Britain are obtained by the 
Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council for Ireland, and are published 
weekly in The Dublin Gasette, and also 
yearly in the Veterinary Report of the 
Privy Council Office, London. Meat 
exports from Ireland are not so regis- 
tered, and are, therefore, only treated as 
part of the coasting trade of the United 
Kingdom, which is not registered with 
the same formalities as the foreign 
trade. The monthly trade accounts have 
reference only to foreign and Colonial 
trade, and not to trade between separate 
divisions of the UnitedKingdom ; but in 
view of the importance of information as 
to trade with Ireland the question will 
be carefully considered, with a view of 
including in such accounts a supple- 
mentary statement of trade with Ire- 
land. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked, whether, 
in any future arrangement, the importa- 
tion from Ireland would be kept sepa- 
rate from the importation of foreign and 
Colonial cattle ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro raz BOARD: 
I propose in future that a supplementary 
account dealing exclusively with Ireland 





been directed to the decision of the 


shall be kept. 
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REGISTRATION OF VOTERS—RETURN | 

OF OCCUPIERS—ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 


Mr. WOODALL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, When the Return of Male and 
Female Occupiers in England and Wales, 
presented on the 15th of June, and 
ordered to be printed on the 9th of July, 
will be distributed among Members of 
the House ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Sruart-Worttey): The 
Return has been with the printer since 
the order for printing was made. The 
proofs have been received in the Home 
Office this morning, and the Return will 
no doubt be ready for distribution in 
the course of a few days. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ADMIRALTY 
—A FINANCE LORD. 


Sr JOHN HAY (for Lord Henry 
Lennox) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether he has further con- 
sidered the advisability of appointing a 
Finance Lord of the Board of Admi- 
ralty; whether he can explain the pre- 
cise method of controlling expenditure 
which actually exists at the Admiralty 
at the present time; and, if it be true, 
as recently stated in evidence by the 
Accountant General of the Navy before 
the Committee now sitting on Admiralty 
Accounts, that there is now no perma- 
nent official at the Admiralty who is re- 
sponsible for the control of the entire 
expenditure, but that each head of a 
department controls the expenditure of 
that Department ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lerd Georer: 
Hamitton): I have nothing to add to 
the objections I stated the other day to 
the appointment of a Finance Lord at 
the Board of Admiralty, and to them I 
still adhere. The method of controlling 
the expenditure at the Admiralty is the 
same as it has been for some years past. 
The ultimate control of the Naval Votes 
rests entirely with the Board of Admi- 
ralty, the Parliamentary Secretary being 
specially charged with this duty. The 
officers responsible to the Board for the 
expenditure out of these Votes are the 
heads of the spending Departments, 
who send in their statements of expendi- 
ture incurred to the Accountant General, 
who forwards their reports to the Secre- 


tary and First Lord of the Admiralty. | 
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General of the Navy. 


I have not read the evidence of the 
Accountant General of the Navy before 
the Select Committee referred to; but 
he informs me that he gave the evidence 
with the object of making clear the 
different position which he, as Account- 
ant General of the Navy, occupied to 
that of the Accountant General at the 
War Office, where that officer has 
authority to investigate proposed expen- 
diture before it is incurred. At the 
Admiralty, the practice is to report to 
him the expenditure after it has been 
incurred. I have always assumed that 
the object for which the two offices 
were made was identical, and that as 
the War Office system has worked 
well we should endeavour, as far as 
possible, to assimilate to it the Admiralty 
system. 

Mr. GRAY: Will the noble Lord be 
prepared to give the House any assur- 
ance that no permanent change involv- 
ing additional expense will be made 
pending the consideration by the House 
of the Report of the Select Committee 
on Admiralty Accounts ? 

Tue FIRST LORD: It is competent 
to the hon. Member to discuss the 
Report of the Committee; but, in the 
present condition of Public Business, it 
would be impossible for the Government 
to initiate any such discussion. I cannot 
give the promise asked for by the hon. 
Member, as it will be our duty to take 
action upon that Report, subject to any 
opinion which the House may express 
on the Report ; but if it be necessary to 
strengthen the financial control at the 
Admiralty by appointing any additional 
officers, of course it will be our duty to 
undertake this on our own responsibility. 


NAVY—ACUOUNTANT GENERAL OF 
THE NAVY. 

Sm JOHN HAY (for Lord Heyry 
Lennox) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, On what facts he based his 
statement to the effect that the Account- 
ant General of the Navy is at the 
present time the only permanent official 
charged with the duty of checking and 
controlling the expenditure; and, whe- 
ther it is intended to ask the Accountant 
General of the Navy (who has but 
recently returned from taking an im- 

rtant part in the Financial Control of 
Peypt) to undertake the absolute and 


‘entire Financial Control of the whole 


expenditure of the Navy? 
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Education 
Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorce 
Hamitton): I made the statement in 
question because I believed it to be 
correct, and nothing has since occurred 
to contradict the opinion I then ex- 
pressed. The Report of the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the recent 
excess of expenditure has not yet been 
circulated; and until I have had an 
opportunity of reading and considering 
it I cannot state the nature or scope of 
the alterations we may make, though 
one of them will be the strengthening 
of the authority and controlling power 
of the Accountant General. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—INSTRUC- 
TION OF DEAF-MUTE CHILDREN. 


Mr. WOODALL asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, If he is aware 
that, of the large number of deaf-mute 
children in the United Kingdom, less 
than one-half are under suitable in- 
struction ; that, while State aid is given 
towards the education of the children of 
the criminal classes as well as of the 
general population, no Government help 
is afforded to the deaf and dumb; and, 
whether the Government will arrange 
for an inquiry into the subject by Royal 
Commission, as has been done in rela- 
tion to the blind, and in accordance with 
what is understood to have been the in- 
tention of the late Government, as inti- 
mated in the reply of the late Vice Pre- 
sident to the question addressed to him 
on the 18th of May last ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannorz): To 
ascertain the number of deaf-mute chil- 
dren not under suitable instruction is 
one of the objects of the inquiry which, 
as I stated the other day, we desired to 
institute. There is at present no re- 
liable information on this point. It is 
true that no Government aid is at pre- 
sent given towards the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb; but I cannot say 
whether England stands alone among 
civilized countries in this respect. What 
the intention of the late Government 
may have been we have no means of 
knowing ; but there is no trace of any 
resolution to extend to the deaf and 
dumb the inquiries of the Royal Com- 
mission on the condition of the blind. 
After carefully considering the matter, I 
am still of opinion that the inquiry 
already proposed affords, upon the whole, 
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the means best calculated to advance the 
object which we all have at heart. 


EDUCAFION DEPARTMENT — LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the Report of the Finance Committee 
of the London School Board, from which 
it appears that the current account of 
that Board was, at the present moment, 
overdrawn to the amount of £130,000, 
and further that, after the receipt of all 
the precepts due at Michaelmas next, 
the account would still be overdrawn 
about £38,000; whether he could state 
to the House the causes which have led 
to this result; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intend to take any 
steps to prevent the recurrence of such 
a breach of duty? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannore): I have 
asked the London School Board to fur- 
nish me with a reply to the Question of 
the hon. Member, and I have received 
from them the following :—At the date 
of the Report of the Finance Commit- 
tee (July 28) the current account—in- 
cluding cheques to be drawn on the 30th 
of July—was overdrawn to the amount 
of £159,941. The Board would have to 
borrow this amount for a short time 
from their balance on capital account, 
which on the 30th of July amounted to 
£230,884. The current account would 
not have been overdrawn but for the 
fact that precepts to the amount of 
£219,196 which were due on the 24th 
of June previous had not up to the 30th 
of July been paid by the vestries and 
district boards. The statement that, 
after the receipt of all the precepts due 
at Michaelmas next, the current account 
would stiJl be overdrawn by about 
£38,000, is due to a misapprehension. 
The statement should have co that on 
the 8th of October next the eurrent 
account would still be overdrawn to the 
extent of £38,000, or perhaps £40,000, 
supposing all the precepts due at Mid- 
summer last to have been then paid. 
But at Michaelmas next precepts to the 
amount of £261,341 will become due, 
and payments will at once begin to be 
made to the Board. This statement ap- 
pears to me to be extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. The School Board appear to be 
applying money which they have bor. 
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rowed from the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for a specific purpose to balance 
a deficit on the current account. But the 
Government have no power to interfere 
in any way. 





EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)—THE 
SOUDAN—BATTLE OF ABU KLEA. 


Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
any Despatch was received from Sir 
Herbert Stewart, giving an account of 
the Battle ef Abu Klea, and the con- 
duct of the Troops subsequent to the 
Despatch from Abu Klea of the 13th of 
January; and, if there be such a De- 
spatch, whether he will lay it upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Smrrn): I assume that the date 
in the hon. and gallant Baronet’s Ques- 
tion is a misprint for the 18th of 
January, the date of the despatch re- 
ferred to in my reply of yesterday. So 
far as I am aware there was no later 
despatch from Sir Herbert Stewart, whe 
received his fatal wound early on the 
following day. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
ACT—PUBLICATION OF LISTS OF 
VOTERS IN NORTH ANTRIM. 

Mr. SEXTON asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, in view of the facts 
that the list of voters required by law to 
be published by the 22nd ult. did not 
reach the clerks of unions in North 
Antrim until the 29th; that the lists 
had not been published in the Grange 
District (county Sligo) on the Ist inst. ; 
that complaints of similar failures of 
duty on the part of officials are made 
from different parts of Ireland ; and that 
the period limited by statute for lodg- 
ment of claims expires to-day, What steps 
will be taken to impose upon officials 
responsible for violation of the duty cast 
upon them by law the penalties they 
have incurred ; and, as voters and claim- 
ants have been deprived of the facilities 
contemplated by law for inspection of 
the lists, whether the provision in the 
Irish Registration Act is to be under- 
stood as applying to the lodgment of 
claims to be placed upon the register, 
and for what period beyond the present 
date claims may be lodged accordingly? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wituiam Harr Dyxe): Ihave not been 
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able to ascertain whether the dates men- 
tioned in the Question are correct ; but 
I am aware in some places in Ireland 
the lists of voters were not published 
till after the time appointed by the 
statute. In any instances of the kind 
that have hitherto come to the notice 
of the Irish Government, it has, I think, 
been ascertained that this has not arisen 
from any failure of duty on the part of 
the officials, but from the impossibility 
of having the necessary printing com- 
pleted in the short time at their disposal. 
Under such circumstances it would be 
unjust to seek to enforce penalties. 
There is no power to extend the time for 
lodging claims beyond the 4th August. 


CHILI AND PERU—THE PERUVIAN 
BONDHOLDERS. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the proposed action of Her 
Majesty’s Government, in concert with 
other Powers, referred to in the letter of 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, dated the 28th July, addressed 
to the Chairman of the Peruvian Bond- 
holders, has originated with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, or has been first 
suggested by any of these Powers; whe- 
ther, in the Note of the Chilian Govern- 
ment of the 5th June 1884, therein re- 
ferred to, that Government clearly indi- 
cated that the investigation of any claims 
arising from the acquisition by Chili of 
the Desert of Tarapaca should be, in the 
first instance, before the tribunals of 
Chili, in the form prescribed by Law; 
and, whether, seeing that there are 
several groups of Peruvian creditors 
who allege that they have claims against 


the guano deposits, and who have not . 


united in submitting these claims to the 
Government of Chili since the 5th June 
1884, nor have taken any steps to have 
the alleged hypothecation of territory, 
or of guano deposits thereon, investi- 
gated by the only competent tribunals, 
namely, those of Chili, Her Majesty’s 
Government will consider whether it is 
not premature, at present, to press the 
alleged claims of anvone section of these 
creditors, in view of our friendly rela- 
tions with the Chilian Government ? 
Tut UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Mr. Bourke): I cannot reply 
at such short notice to the various 
points raised by the hon. Member, some 
of which involve questions of law and 
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But it may suffice 
to state that Her Majesty’s Government 
have united with the other Governments 
interested in a representation to the 
Chilian Government, urging them to 
carry out their promise to enter into an 
equitable understanding with the cre- 
ditors of Peru, who may have rights 
which merit consideration, and which 
have originated in acts and contracts 
legally established. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I wish to 
know whether, in view of the trouble 
we have got into by meddling with the 
bondholders of Egypt, we are going, 
directly or indirectly, to meddle with the 
bondholders of Peru? I hope we shall 
have a clear answer to that Question. 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE: The answer to the Question 
of the hon. Member for St. Andrews 
has reference to what has been done, not 
to what we are going to do; but if the 
hon. Member for Northampton wishes 
to know anything on the subject, I shall 
be happy to give an answer if a Ques- 
tion is put on the Paper. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: My Question 
was with reference to what you are 
going to do. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE: No, Sir. 

Mer. WILLIAMSON : I shall repeat 
the Question on Friday. 
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matters of opinion. 


EXPLOSIVES ACT—APPOINTMENT OF 
MR. JAMES MARTIN, INSPECTOR FOR 
BRAWNEY AND ATHLONE. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is a 
fact that Mr. James Martin, clerk of 
Petty Sessions for Brawney and Athlone, 
was appointed inspector under the Ex- 
plosives Act at a salary of £25 per year ; 
whether the appointment was made in 
the usual manner, by public notiee ; 
whether the duties were confined to the 
inspection of three or four houses of the 
urban portion of the district in which 
some gunpowder was sold ; whether the 
Town Commissioners of Athlone were 
appointed the local authority under the 
Act for the urban district in 1884; whe- 
ther, there being no duties to perform 
in the rural district, the Home Secretary 
would direct the attention of the Jus- 
tices to the impropriety of retaining the 
services of Mr. Martin, under the cir- 
cumstances, at the Board of Guardians’ 
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expense, especially when the services of 
yp thn wo venti available free of 
expense ; and, whether he would obtain, 
for the Guardians’ information, a Return 
showing the names of the persons 
licensed ; the fees paid; the detailed 
expenses incurred for printing, books, 
and postage; and the orders of the Jus- 
tices directing the manner in which the 
fees were to be applied ? 

Tsz SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, in reply, that 
the gentleman referred to had been 
appointed for some years, and they had 
no information at the Home Office as to 
the salary paid, that being a matter 
entirely relegated to the Local Authority. 
They were not aware whether public 
notice was given of the appointment in 
this particular case; there was hardly 
anything for the officer to do. There 
were ouly five cases registered in the 
district, and there were none outside. 
So far as the police were concerned, a 
Circular was issued by the Home Office 
in October, 1884, to which the Irish Go- 
vernment assented, stating that they 
might be nominated as explosive officers; 
but the Town Commissioners had not 
taken advantage of it. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
ACTS — PLEURO.PNEUMONIA 
IRELAND. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY asked the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Whether there has been for some time 
past widespread prevalence of pleuro- 
pneumonia in Ireland, and whether every 
recent outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia in 
England is directly traceable to the im- 
portation of Irish store cattle ; whether 
the present practice of giving less than 
the full value as compensation for the 
slaughter of the diseased animal encou- 
rages the farmer to conceal the fact of 
disease, and to sell the diseased animal ; 
whether an epidemic of pleuro-pneu- 
monia in the State of Illinois last year 
was promptly and effectually suppressed 
by the system of purchase at full price 
and slaughter ; whether British graziers 
are allowed to import Irish lean stock 
notwithstanding the widespread preva- 
lence of pleuro-pneumonia in Ireland, 
but are not allowed to import lean stock 
from Western America, notwithstanding 
the immunity from every form of cattle 
disease in that country; and, whether 
the Privy Council will make use of the 
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powers conferred upon them by the 
third section of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, 1884, to permit the im- 
portation into this country of store 
cattle from such specified parts of the 
United States as may be proved to be 
free and exempt from all disease ? 
Coronet NOLAN said, that before 
the Question was put, he wished also to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, Whether it 
was not the fact that cattle in Ireland, 
with the single exception of the county of 
Dublin, had been singularly free from 
disease for a considerable period ? 
Tae CHANCELLOR or tar DUCHY 
(Mr. Cuariiy): In reply tothe two first 
arts of the Question of the hon. Mem- 
er (Mr. Albert Grey), it is not the case 
—and this perhaps will be an answer 
also to the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway County (Colonel Nolan)—it is 
not the case that there is a widespread 
prevalence of pleura-pneumonia in Ire- 
land. The hon. Member (Mr. Albert 
Grey) is also mistaken in supposing that 
every recent outbreak of the disease in 
England is directly traceable to the im- 
portation of store cattle into England 
from Ireland. According to the latest 
official Returns, it will be found that the 
disease is confined to the Province of 
Leinster, and principally to Dublin and 
the neighbourhood; and I find from 
last week’s Return that there were not 
more than five fresh cases of outbreak 
and no more than 14 animals attacked in 
the whole country. In reply to the third 
paragraph of the Question, it must be 
to some extent a matter of opinion whe- 
ther the present scale of compensation 
encourages farmers to conceal the fact 
of the existence of disease. We have 
no evidence of the fact to lead us to be- 
lieve that it does; but, in any case, the 
scale is prescribed by law, and the Privy 
Council have no power to increase it. 
Fourthly, I have to say that, according 
to the latest Returns we have received, 
the disease still existed in Illinois and 
other Western States in the spring of 
the present year, and I am very scep- 
tical, therefore, as to the epidemic of 
which the hon. Member speaks having 
been effectually suppressed during last 
year. Under these cireumstances, we are 
not prepared to admit cattle from those 
States, except subject to slaughter and 
quarantine. 
Mr. DUCKHAM asked, Whether the 
right hon. Gentleman could inform the 
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House whether it was not a fact that the 
Canadian Government deemed it requi- 
site to prohibit the removal of cattle 
through Canada from the Western 
States of America in consequence of 
disease existing in those States ? 

TueCHANCELLOR ortue DUCHY, 
in reply, said, there was no doubt that 
that was the fact. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—THE MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS. 


Mr. ALBERT GREY asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether the 
Government has received General Mid- 
dleton’s Despatch describing the recent 
Military operations in Canada; and, 
whether he will cause such Despatch to 
be laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Smrn): Yes, Sir. General Mid- 
dleton’s despatch has been received by 
Her Majesty’s Government. It is, I be- 
lieve, the intention of my right hon. 
and gallant Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to publish it in 
The London Gazette. 


LOSS OF LIFE AT SEA—THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION—THE EVIDENCE, 


Mr. ATKINSON asked the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, If he will lay upon the Table 
Copy of any Communications which may 
have been received at the Board of 
Trade, from Shipping or other Asso- 
ciations, protesting against the proposed 
issue of evidence given on behalf of the 
Board of Trade before the Royal Com- 
mission on Loss of Life at Sea, until the 
evidence on the other side of the ques- 
tion be also fully taken ? 

Tue SECRETARY to rae BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worms): In answer 
to the Question of the hon. Member, I 
have to say that communications have 
been received from the General Ship- 
owners’ Society and the Hull Incorpo- 
rated Chamber of Commerce and Ship- 
ping, protesting 

‘** Against the publication of the ad interim 
Report of Evidence taken before the Royal Com- 
mission on Shipping on the ground of its ez 
parte character—the Board of Trade case 
having been presented, and but a small portion 
of hp, Opetaew reply having been as yet 


The Central Executive of Shipowners of 
the United Kingdom have forwarded to 
the Board of Trade copies of two letters 
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which they have addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Royal Commission on the 
subject. Without expressing an opinion 
as to the expediency of such partial pub- 
lication, I would point out to the hon. 
Member that the matter rests entirely 
with the Commission, and that the 
Board of Trade have no power whatever 
to prevent or postpone the publication 
of the Report, or of any portionofit. I 
have no objection to lay on the Table 
copies of the two letters referred to in 
the first part of my answer. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
HUNGERFORD BOARD OF GUAR- 
DIANS—APPOINTMENT OF MASTER 
AND MATRON FOR THE WORK- 
HOUSE. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he has seen, in Zhe Jarl- 
borough Times of 25th July, an advertise- 
ment of the Hungerford Union Board 
of Guardians for a master and matron 
for the workhouse, which advertisement 
states that they must be members of 
the Church of England; and, whether 
the Guardians are legally entitled to 
impose such an ecclesiastical test as a 
qualification for these offices; and, if 
not, what steps will be taken to secure 
the withdrawal of the advertisement ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or razr BOARD 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour): There has been 
no meeting of the Board of Guardians 
since Notice of the Question was given ; 
but I am informed by the Clerk of the 
Union that he prepared the advertise- 
ment in the same form as one which 
was issued some years since, and that 
the Guardians had made no specific 
order as to candidates being members of 
the Church of England. If, however, 
the Guardians had given directions in 
this matter, the Local Government Board 
would have no authority to interfere, as 
the Guardians could, if they thought 
fit, determine to elect candidates who 
are members of the Church of England. 
On the occasion of the last visit of our 
Inspector, there were 123 inmates of 
the workhouse, of whom two only were 
returned as Dissenters. 


RETURNS OF GROUND RENT— 
HOLDERS AND OWNERS OF MINING 
ROYALTIES. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether his 
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attention has been directed to the two 
Returns, given Notice of for Thursday 
next, relating to Ground Rents and 
Royalties on Mines; and, whether he 
will, on behalf of the Government, 
undertake that these Returns shall be 
furnished to the extent which it may be 
found possible to give them by the re- 
spective departments ? 

TarCHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that he had made 
inquiries of the Departments concerned ; 
but he found that it was quite impossi- 
ble for them to furnish the information 
desired by the hon. Member, even if the 
House saw fit to order the Returns which 
he proposed to move for. The Return of 
1874 was based on the valuation list and 
the rate books, and on information sup- 
plied by the Clerks of Boards of Guar- 
dians and other local officers; but he 
was informed that the valuation list did 
not usually give the amount of ground 
rents, nor were the royalties on mining 
property ever stated. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY. 


Mr. INCE asked Mr. Attorney Gene- 
ral, Whether the Committee of Inquiry 
into the practice and procedure of the 
High Court of Justice, presided over by 
the Master of the Rolls, had made their 
Report; if not, whether he can state 
when such Report is expected to be 
made; and, whether a Copy will be 
placed upon the Table? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp WessteER), in reply, said, that 
the Report in question had not yet been 
received, and until it had been presented 
it was impossible to say whether it would 
be laid on the Table or not. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, What Business the Government 
proposed to take on Wednesday and 
Thursday ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that the first 
Order for to-morrow was the third read- 
ing of the Appropriation Bill, and he 
hoped after that they would be able to 
roceed with the Report on the Criminal 

aw Amendment Bill. On Thursday 
the Indian Budget would be taken. 
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Tre Marquess or HARTINGTON 
asked whether any Business was fixed 
to come on after the Indian Budget ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that that must depend upon 
the progress they made that night and 
to-morrow. He could hardly answer 
the Question then. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOTT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether it was intended to go on 
with the Secretary for Scotland Bill 
that night; and, if so, after what hour 
it would not be taken ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueron Cross): It is intended to 
take the Bill to-night; but it is impossible 
to name an hour. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
BILL—LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, What course the Go- 
vernment mean to take on the Amend- 
ment of the Lords in the Poor Law Guar- 
dians (Ireland) Bill, maintaining the vote 
by proxy at Poor Law Elections in Ire- 
land, and on the Amendment maintaining 
the strength of ex-officio members on 
each Board of Guardians at one-half 
the total number of the Board instead 
of one-third, the proportion adopted by 
this House ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
ITRELAND (Mr. Hotmgs) : I am afraid 
I am not in a position to give a very 
definite answer to the hon. Member. 
The Amendments are very important, 
and would give rise to considerable dis- 
cussion. On Thursday I will give a 
more definite answer. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to give Notice 
that, in the event of the Government 
maintaining the Amendments of the 
Lords, which render the Bill worse 
than useless, I will move, on going into 
Committee, that the Order be dis- 
charged. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
BILL. 


Mr. GRAY asked, When the second 
reading of the Bill for the Housing of 
the Working Classes would be taken ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, it was hardly 
likely that they would be able to take 
the second reading of the Bill before 
Friday. 
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Mr. BROADHURST asked that the 
modifications proposed to Clause 13 
should be made known as soon as pos- 
sible, observing that it was almost the 
only clause proposing new and valuable 
legislation, and he hoped it would not 
be cut out. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
ta—E HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssHEeTon Cross) said, he would make 
known the Amendments as soon as the 
Forms of the House would permit. 


EGYPT (THE SOUDAN) — REPORTED 
DEATH OF OSMAN DIGNA. 

In answer to Sir Watrer B. Barr- 
TELOT, 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Surrn) said, that a telegram had 
been received to the effect that Osman 
Digna was believed to have been killed, 
but a subsequent telegram stated that 
the report of his death was untrue. 


EGYPT—THE MILITARY EXPEDITION 
TO THE SOUDAN—LORD WOLSELEY’S 
REPORT. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether Lord Wolse- 
ley has made any Report on the late 
Expedition to the Soudan ; and, if so, 
whether it will be laid before Parliament 
before the end of this Session ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Surrn): Lord Wolseley has re- 
ported on his operations from time to 
time, and his Reports have been laid 
before Parliament. There are a few 
Papers subsequent in date to those in 
the collection, called Egypt No. 13, 
which I will take steps to have pre- 
sented. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS) —CON- 
TAMINATION OF THE RIVER LEA. 
In reply to Mr. Jouxn Hos, 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovur) said, that the Local Authority 
of Tottenham had decided to construct 
sewage works, with the view of remov- 
ing the sewage of the district from the 
River Lea; and the Local Government 
Board had sanctioned the requisite loan. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
Mr. WEST said, in view of the Busi- 
ness of the Session, it would be conve- 
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nient to know which of the remaining 
Government Orders they intended to 
proceed with ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: We hope the House will pro- 
ceed with all of them. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
taste Baa 
LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
[Lords.J]—[Brtt 249.] 
(The Chief Secretary for Ireland.) 
SECOND RFADING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wittram Harr Dyke): In 
rising to move that this Bill be now 
read a second time, I will be as brief as 
circumstances will permit. I am per- 
fectly aware that I am dealing with 
no new subject; and, while I explain 
some of the provisions of the Bill, I 
must claim some indulgence when I say 
that, to me, this is a perfectly new sub- 
ject, and that I am addressing large 
numbers on both sides of the House who 
are, so to speak, experts on the question 
of land in Ireland. At this period of 
the Session I am quite certain of this— 
that I should not only be doing an in- 
jury to the prospects of this measure by 
making a long statement, but that I 
should weary the House by recapitu- 
lating the different stages of legislation 
with regard to land in Ireland. Still 
more do I think that I ought to avoid 
as much as possible controversial topics ; 
and although many sitting around me 
may from time to time have found 
serious objections with the land legisla- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Gladstone), yet I think this is 
no occasion for us to raise fresh con- 
troversies, or to try to prove that the pro- 
way we made in bygone days have 

een fulfilled. The House will ask us 
to be, at all events, practical, with the 
knowledge that it is impossible, even if 
we should wish it, to put the legislative 
clock back again. We consider it is our 
duty to take the existing state of affairs 
in Ireland as we find them, and to en- 
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House will regret spending some hours 
in endeavouring to promote a better 
state of things in Ireland, and create 
a stir in the land market of that coun- 
try, which is now in a state of abso- 
lute stagnation, and the infusion of 
energy, enterprize, and the outlay of 
capital into its chief industries. It must 
be admitted that this particular branch 
of land legislation in Ireland has been 
taken up in bygone years by prominent 
Members on both sides of both Houses 
of Parliament, and, therefore, the utmost 
ingenuity would not suffice to bring it 
within the range of Party politics. It 
may be said that this is not a perfect 
Bill, and that some of its details are 
capable of amendment; but what I 
would urge on the House is this—that 
if in its main provisions it proceeds on 
the lines of previous proposals put for- 
ward from both sides of the House, and 
if its guarantees as regards State money 
are adequate, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may fairly claim, not only that it 
should receive due attention, but also 
favourable consideration for its adop- 
tion by a majority of the House. There 
are very strong reasons indeed why, even 
at this late period of the Session, this 
question should be dealt with. As re- 
gards this matter of the purchase of land 
in Ireland, it is true that for years there 
has been an agitation existing; but Ithink 
that Parliament itself has been verymuch 
to blame as an agitator. I will explain 
my meaning in this way. It is now 15 
years since proposals of this nature were 
made in a practical shape in the Bright 
Clauses of the Land Act of 1870. Since 
then the 5th part of the Act of 1881 has 
further attempted to deal with this ques- 
tion of land purchase; and, subsequently, 
in 1883, a Resolution was brought for- 
ward by the noble Lord the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton), which met with the almost 
unanimous acceptance of both sides of 
the House. Since then the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan), in a speech of 
remarkable ability, also brought for- 
ward a measure attempting to deal with 
this vexed question ; and we have some- 


deavour to find a remedy for a condition | thing more than an intimation that, if 
of things which we think more or less | the late Government had remained in 
disastrous to the best interests of that | Office, further proposals would have 


country. 
or a bad one, whether it passes or not, 


Whether this Bill be a good | been made. 


It may be assumed, there- 


fore, that for the last 15 years abortive 
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on this subject, and it is impossible for ! that it is entirely permissive in its cha- 


any interest, and especially for such an 
interest as that of land, which is easily 
upset by false hopes and constant agita- 
tion, to thrive under such conditions, 
and not to be affected thereby. In hav- 
ing brought forward these abortive pro- 
posals, Parliament is in some respects a 
sinner; and I venture to urge upon the 
House that the time has arrived for 
something like decisive action to be 
taken—that the time has arrived to 
make a final effort in the right direction, 
and to promote, as I before observed, 
something like a movement in the land 
market in Ireland. In dealing with a 
measure of this kind, the main thought 
that will arise in the mind of any man 
anxious forthe future of land in thiscoun- 
try will be, in the first place, how far it 
is good for any community that a Bill of 
this sort should be universally adopted 
—I mean, that supposing such a scheme 
as we proposed should meet with uni- 
versal adoption, how far it would meet 
with the adoption of the tenant farmers 
themselves. I have always held with 
regard to the question of tenant propri- 
etors in England and Ireland, that there 
is some land far more suitable for the 
oo than that in other localities. 

have always held that you cannot 
deal the same with unfertile land as 
with fertile land. From my own slight 
experience as a farmer, I can say that 
there is a vast amount of land in 
some districts in Ireland, such as parts 
of Galway and Mayo, where with a 
certain acreage and a certain amount of 
stock, a balance may be made in favour 
of the cultivator, yet, if small holdings 
were created in those very districts, it 
might produce something like disaster 
to the proprietors. These are mere 
matters of surmise; but I would ask 
the House to believe that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have brought for- 
ward this Bill, at this period of the 
Session, by reason of the fact that, at 
the present moment, land is practically 
an unsaleable commodity in Ireland. If, 
therefore, a change for the better can 
be brought about, the Government will 
consider that the object of their Bill has 
been amply obtained. I will not detain 
the House long by the very slight sketch 
which I propose to give of the scheme 
of the Bill. The first and most promi- 
nent feature of the present measure 
which strikes the ordinary reader is, 
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racter. Transactions in land under the 
Bill, not as regards price, but sale, also, 
are entirely voluntary on the part of the 
owner. In the next place, we propose 
to amend certain proposals contained in 
the 5th part of the Act of 1881, and also 
to further amend that Act by extending 
some of its provisions. The clauses 
of the Act of 1881, with regard to the 
purchase of holdings, were, no doubt, 
accepted at the time as likely to be suc- 
cessful ; but we all know that, when put 
to the test of experience, they practically 
failed — indeed, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Border Burghs 
stated, in moving a similar Bill on this 
subject last year, as regarded the Act of 
1881 and particular clauses of the Act 
of 1870, that if their combined action 
had resulted in enabling one tenant in 
400 to purchase, that would be the 
maximum. The right hon. Gentleman 
at that time, by his Bill, enlarged the 
scheme of the Act of 1881 by providing 
that there should be two advances, one 
of a guaranteed and the other of an un- 
guaranteed character. He proposed that 
the unguaranteed sum should be at the 
rate of £4 10s., and should not exceed 
three-fourths of the purchase money. The 
guarantee was to be of a local nature. I 
have heard that that is a proposal which, 
if it ever had been submitted, would not 
have met with the acceptance of Parlia- 
ment. That scheme, however, is not 
the one before the House. The chief 
changes that we propose are that all 
future loans are to be granted for 49 
years, at a charge of £4 per annum for 
every £100; and that where the loans 
are guaranteed, the advance is to be for 
the whole of the purchase money. There 
is a further prominent feature in the 
Bill, which is that power shall be 
granted to the Land Commission to 
convey an indefeasible title to the new 
owner by a vesting order. Then there 
are other changes to this effect, that the 
Land Commission shall only lend the 
whole of the purchase money where 
the landlord or some other person 
shall deposit one-fifth as a guarantee. 
I am aware that this question of guaran- 
tee is one which may lead to controversy. 
It is true that the offer is a very large 
and considerable one, and that the sys- 
tem of granting the whole of the pur- 
chase money is one that is, I believe, 
comparatively new, being introduced for 
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the first time by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Border Burghs, 
in the proposals which were made by 
the late Government for legislation of 
this nature. But if legislation -of this 
character is sound in itself, and if the 
principle has been adopted again and 
again by Parliament, then Her Majesty’s 
Government are justified in proceeding 
further on the same lines and in advanc- 
ing the whole money on the ground 
already mentioned. It has been urged, 
in some quarters, that this is too large 
an offer to make, and that you are 
placing other tenants in a disadvan- 
tageous position, perhaps, in making 
such a large and wide proposal ; and it 
has also been urged that we are offering 
too much in the shape of a bribe—that 
the result will be a rush into the land 
market of tenants, land-jobbers, and 
others, and that the scope of the Bill 
will be extraordinarily extended. For 
myself, I am not afraid of any such ex- 
traordinary rush into the land market— 
neither can Her Majesty’s Government 
be fairly accused in these proposals 
of gambling with the present situation. 
The present stagnation in that direc- 
tion is simply lamentable; and if the 
Government can produce anything like 
a movement as regards purchase, then 
the Bill wiil have justified itself. Well, 
now I have further to add, with reference 
to this advance by the Land Commission, 
that 3 per cent is to be charged on the 
deposit of one-fifth, and that, of course, 
in case of failure, the Land Commission 
are to make use of that deposit in order 
to provide against loss, and they are 
also to be guaranteed a power of sale, 
which shall only be exercised as a very 
last resource. Then another proposal is 
—and it is a large proposal in the Bill— 
to place a charge on the Irish Church 
Surplus as a guarantee to our scheme. 
That may also be subjected to ad- 
verse criticism. First, considering that 
this measure is a very large advance 
on any previous measure of the same 
kind, and that it is more distinctly for 
the benefit of Ireland, I do not see why 
a fund exclusively Irish in its character 
should not be set apart in this way, 
and utilized in its support. But it must 
be understood that it must be regarded 
as to be only made use of as the very 
last resource, and so that any loss that 
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good. There are other means, too, to | 
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be realized; for it will be the duty of 
the Court to make good any loss by the 
deposit, and to sell up the tenant, and 
realize, before they fall back upon the 
fund to which I have alluded. - Then 
there is another change, which I have 
already mentioned, and that is the vest- 
ing order guaranteed by the Land Com- 
mission, and which was also in the 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for tk» Border Burghs. We 
propose to extend that, not only to the 
holding, but to the interest in the hold- 
ing also. That is done with this view— - 
that the land should be conveyed by the 
cheapest possible process. We assume 
that any tribunal appointed under an 
Act like this would take every possible 
means in their power to ascertain the 
title of any land they propose to convey, 
so that it should be conveyed, as far as 
they were concerned, secure from any 
future civil or legal process. I should 
like to say one word as to the machinery 
by which this Bill is to be carried out. 
It is proposed, as hon. Members are 
aware, to add two fresh Commissioners 
to the Land Commission for the purpose 
of carrying out the Act. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman name them ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY: I have 
always noticed in a Bill of this kind, 
when it is introduced, that where a 
Commissioner is to be appointed, the 
name of the gentleman to be appointed 
creates more excitement and interest 
and discussion than the whole of the 
other provisions of the Bill put together. 
I cannot, therefore, I suppose, expect 
to experience any immunity as regards 
that matter. Of course, the Government 
are anxious to meet the general wishes 
of the House in this respect ; and I think, 
at all events, the House will naturally 
expect their names to be given before 
we go into Committee on the Bill. I 
have not had sufficient experience of 
these vexed questions as to the working 
of that Court to be able to form a judg- 
ment on the course we propose. It is 
enough for me to mention that the ques- 
tion has been most carefully considered by 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland and other 
Members of the Government, who have 
given a vast amount of attention to the 
question for many years; and I need 
not tell hon. Members that, if these 
proposals are to be carried out success- 
fully, there will be an enormous onus 
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thrown on the tribunal, and the Govern- | 
| Office, yet, looking at the state of things 


ment, therefore, are very anxious that 
the Court shall be as strong as possible. 
The proposal in the Bill is to give the 
Land Commission power to appoint a 
solicitor, who would deal with the vexed 
question of title. Other powers will 
also be given, the aim of which is to 
strengthen the tribunal under the Bill, 
to which I need not now further allude. 
I shall not detain the House more than 
a few minutes longer. The House is 
quite aware that this Bill, which is 
bristling with legal technicalities, is not 
an easy question for a layman to handle. 
I will, however, give the House its main 
features before I sit down. One main 
feature is, that in the case of any sale, 
it being a voluntary act between Jand- 
lord and tenant, one-fifth of the purchase 
money is to be devoted to the guarantee 
fund. The next important change is 
the advance for a term of 49 years of 
the purchase money at a charge of £4 
for every £100. As to the working of 
the Bill itself, I will give one short 
example before I sit down. In the case 
of a tenant who is paying £10 rent, if 
he buys his land at 20 years’ purchase, 
say, £200, under the Bill, the charge of 
the Land Commission to the purchaser 
will be £8 per annum, and the propor- 
tion of the tenant’s rate will be some- 
thing like 12s. a-year. The purchaser 
will, therefore, pay at the rate of £8 12s. 
per year for 49 years, as against £10; 
and, at the end of 49 years, the land 
becomes the absolute property of the late 
tenant. It may be said that that is a 
very large offer; and it may also be 
noted that it creates a great deal of dis- 
crepancy between a purchaser under this 
Bill and other tenants; but I believe 
these matters will very much settle them- 
selves, if the Bill be adopted by the 
House. But hon. Members must also 
remember that, if the Bill has any suc- 
cessful result at all, it will improve the 
demand for land, and most likely prevent 
anything like a considerable diminution 
of rent. I have to thank the House for 
listening so patiently to a somewhat 
imperfect statement, and for having 
accorded to it a consideration which 
it has scarcely deserved. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are most anxious 
that the Bill should become law in as 
speedy a time as possible. Although 
this is a late period of the Session, and 
although only a very short space of time 
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has elapsed since they have accepted 


in Ireland, where the difficult questions 
relating to the land are of the most 
vital importance as affecting all interests 
in that country, the Government refuse 
to sit with their hands folded, and to do 
nothing to promote a better and more 
prosperous state of things in the in- 
terests of the whole community. The 
right hon. Baronet concluded by moving 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( The Chief Secretary for Ireland. | 


Mr. WALKER said, that, as far as he 
personally was concerned, he desired to 
support the principle of the Bill. As he 
understood the Bill, it might be divided 
into three parts. The first related to 
the guarantee, which consisted of the 
deposit of one-fifth, and the advance of 
the whole of the purchase money; the 
second related to the legal machinery 
by which the Bill was to be worked ; 
and the third related to the use to be 
made of the Church Surplus Fund. He 
was in favour of the first point; but so 
far as regarded the legal machinery 
which the Bill provided, he was notin a 
position to condemn it, inasmuch as that 
legal machinery constituted a portion of, 
and indeed was a transcript of, the Bill 
of the late Government, for which he 
(Mr. Walker) was himself, to a great 
extent, responsible. The deposit of 
one-fifth of the purchase money was a 
substitute for the guarantee of the Local 
Authority provided by the Bill brought 
in by his right hon. Friend the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Trevel- 
yan); but he (Mr. Walker) must con- 
fess, however, that he preferred the 
machinery which the present Bill pro- 
vided. But when he came to the pro- 
posal relating to the Church Surplus 
Fund, he looked at that in an entirely 
different manner, and he could not quite 
agree with the proposal embodied in the 
Lill. That fund, as he understood it, 
was set apart in order to be devoted to 
great national objects, such as Educa- 
tion and Imperial purposes, and it was 
in the hands of the State still. He 
could not, therefore, understand why 
the State should guarantee the State in 
the way proposed, or why that fund, 
whatever its amount might be, but which 
Was said to amount to about £1,000,000, 
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should be diverted to what appeared to 
him to be an illegitimate purpose, from 
its otherwise legitimate one—namely, 
to serve one of two purposes; either to 
increase the price of land unduly, or to 
secure the debt of the improvident man 
at the expense of the provident one. 
The dedication of that fund for the 
object mentioned seemed to him to be 
unnecessary, and contrary to the prin- 
ciple of the Act of Parliament. This 
use of the Church Surplus was an un- 
necessary excrescence on the Bill, and it 
would be impolitic to apply it in the 
manner proposed. He wished now to 
advert to two or three matters which 
had struck him in the reading of the 
Bill. He did not think that the provi- 
sions by which it was proposed that 
£5,000,000 should be allocated to the 
purchase of land so as to create a pea- 
sant proprietary was at all sufficient. 
Unless the Act was to be a tentative 
measure, it appeared to him to be a 
ridiculous sum for such a purpose. The 
proposal in the Bill of the late Chief 
Secretary for that purpose was to allo- 
cate £20,000,000. He desired, too, to 
see a few alterations made in regard to 
the legal machinery. Power was given 
to the Land Commissioners to declare 
that a sale was made subject to a mort- 
gage or charge. In his opinion, that 
provision was extremely objectionable. 
Another matter worthy of notice, look- 
ing to the future working of the Bill, 
was that of the purchasers under the 
Act of 1870, excluding glebe tenants, 
who would occupy a peculiar position 
under it; but the position of the pur- 
chasers under the Act of 1881 was one 
which would require serious considera- 
tion. If they were left in their present 
position, much heart-burning would be 
created which the right hon. Gentleman 
who moved the second reading of the 
Bill would have te answer for. There- 
fore, how they were to be dealt with 
was a matter for his consideration. 
Again, in the case of tenants belong- 
ing to a village or town which formed 
a portion of the estate that was about 
to be sold, he thought these tenants 
should not be left outin the cold. Pro- 
vision ought also tv be made to prevent 
a loss accruing to the landlord for the 
investigation of title and other legal 
formalities, in case the sale of the pro- 
perty was not carried out. That por- 
tion of the Bill he (Mr. Walker) pro- 
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posed to remedy at a future stage. The 
working of the Act would depend upon 
the persons who had to carry it into 
effect; and, therefore, before the Act 
could be criticized fully, it was necessary 
to know to whom its administration was 
to be intrusted. He hoped, therefore, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would soon be able 
to name the persons by whom the Bill 
was to be administered. If it should 
once get into the minds of the Irish 
people that the Act was passed for the 
purpose of enabling the landlord to sell 
his land at an increased price, it would 
be certain to be a dead letter. Onlook- 
ing at the 17th clause, hon. Members 
would see how important it was that the 
names of those persens should be known 
to the House; for it would be seen that 
the Lord Lieutenant had the power to 
provide that those two Commissioners 
should specially attend to the business 
imposed on the Land Commission by 
this Act. What would be the result? 
This Act imposed upon the Commission 
duties of a most important judicial cha- 
racter; and supposing, as he thought 
himself entitled to assume, that the two 
new Commissioners were laymen, were 
they to be charged alone with the exe- 
cution of this judicial business, from 
which the legal Chief of the Commission 
was excluded? Then there was the im- 
portant question of the value of incum- 
brances to beconsidered. The Bill gave 
power to the Commissioners to apportion 
incumbrances, annual charges, and so 
forth, and he thought it ought also to 
give them power to capitalize, commute, 
and to value thosecharges. He alluded 
to these difficulties with the most friendly 
feeling towards the Bill; for, however 
much he might doubt the wisdom of 
certain provisions, the object of the Bill 
had his most entire approval. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, the 
reason he had blocked the Bill was not 
because he disapproved of its principle 
—that of the purchase of land by 
tenants—for that had been for a long 
time a great desire of his to see carried 
into effect, but because he believed 
that the measure was wholly inadequate 
for the purpose proposed, and that, 
therefore, it would be an abortive one. 
He had been in great hope, when he 
understood that the noble and learned 
Lord the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
(Lord Ashbourne) was going to bring 
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in a Bill dealing with the subject, that it 
would be an effective measure, one that 
would be of great service in enabling 
tenants to purchase their holdings; but, 
as it was now framed, he felt compelled 
to look upon it with great disappoint- 
ment. He had searched high and low 
throughout the Bill to find one redeem- 
ing feature in it; but he could diseover 
nothing in it that would commend it to 
his notice. The most that could be pre- 
dicted in its favour was that it might be 
wholly inoperative; but he was afraid 
that, if it passed, instead of being in- 
operative, it would be highly dangerous 
on the one hand, and, to an absolute cer- 
tainty, it would be exceedingly costly 
and expensive on the other. The Body 
which would be appointed by the Bill 
to carry out its conditions, would be the 
Land Commission ; and those who knew 
anything about Ireland were fully cog- 
nizant of the working of the Land Com- 
mission to know that, by its working, 
the Purchase Clauses of the Land Act 
of 1881 had been rendered nugatory. In 
proof of that, he had only to refer to the 
Return which had been called for by 
himself, which showed the manner in 
which the Land Act had been worked. 
It showed where tenants were anxious 
to purchase, and where purchasers were 
anxious to give a fair and not at all an 
extravagant price for their holdings, 
that the officers of the Land Court, by 
— and by advice to hold on a little 
onger and they would get the land 
cheaper, had dissuaded them from 
carrying their intentions into effect, 
or they had declined to advance the 
money. ‘Thus, in one case in the 
county of Mayo, where the landlord 
and the tenant had agreed that the pur- 
chase of the holding should be carried 
into effect at the price of 164 years’ pur- 
chase, and the security was considered 
so good that the local bank had under- 
taken to advance the remaining one- 
fourth of the purchase money, the Land 
Commission had interferred to prevent 
the landlord from selling and the tenant 
from purchasing at that price, and had 
refused to advance the three-fourths of 
the purchase money, with the result 
that they themselves eventually bought 
the unfortunate proprietor out at 12 
years’ purchase. In his opinion, the 
present deadlock in the Irish land 
market was entirely due to the action 
of the Land Commission, to whom it 
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into effect of the provisions of the pre- 
sent Bill. Why did not the Government 
propose to intrust the working of the 
Bill to the Landed Estates Court, which 
was an excellent tribunal, exactly suit- 
able and competent for the purpose, and 
which, in any case, would have to be 
referred to in almost every transaction ? 
That Court had full power to carry out 
sales; they had the power to apportion, 
and the knowledge how to apportion 
incumbrances, and commanded the con- 
fidence of the mortgagees? Why was 
that admirable Body to be ignored, and 
why should they be paid for doing no- 
thing ? The proposal in the present Bill 
was to appoint two officers, and that two 
fresh offices were to be created, and 
more public money was to be‘spent un- 
necessarily. Those two officers had not 
been named; and he contended that, 
inasmuch as their appointment would 
cause an expenditure of public money, 
that hon. Members should be informed 
as to whom the Government intended 
appointing. But it appeared that the 
Government were going to bring in 
two officers, about whom the House had 
no knowledge whatever at present, to 
carry out the most important, compli- 
cated, and difficult duties that had ever 
been intrusted to any gentlemen in con- 
nection with the Irish Land Question. 
Those officers would have power over 
the sale of about one-half of the entire 
land of Ireland. They proposed paying 
them £2,000 per annum. They could 
not get good professional men— they 
could not get men worth their salt and 
in decent practice—who would accept 
the position for so small a remuneration. 
The Government proposed to put a 
couple of men in an inferior position 
amongst others at a salary not exceed- 
ing two-thirds of that of the gentlemen 
among whom they would have to sit 
according to the proposed constitution 
of the Court. If the work was to be 
done in that way at all, it would be in- 
finitely better done by appointing one 
thoroughly good man who should be 
well and adequately remunerated for 
his services. If the Government got 
the Landed Estates Court to do the 
drudgery, he belieyed there would be 
plenty of really competent men to be 
obtained who would do the work pro- 
posed to be given to the two Commis- 
sioners gratis; but it would not be pos- 
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sible to get men to undertake the duties 
of the office if it were to be in any way 
associated with the Land Commission 
unless they were paid adequately for 
their services. He wanted to know why 
it was that the names of the proposed 
Commissioners had been kept secret? 
He should have thought that if the Go- 
vernment had been able to secure the 
services of really good men to work the 
measure, instead of being ashamed of 
their names, they would have been only 
two anxious to make them public. The 
success of a measure of the kind de- 
pended upon the character and stability 
of the men by whom it was administered. 
He spoke the views of moderate men on 
both sides of the House, when he com- 
plained that the names of the proposed 
Commissivners were not given, so that 
hon. Members might criticize them at 
that stage. It had been said that the 
names of the Commissioners under the 
Land Act had not been made known 
until just before the measure had reached 
the Committee stage in that House; 
but it must be recollected that that 
Bill had been introduced in that House, 
whereas the present measure had been 
introduced in the House of Lords. There 
was a great deal in this Bill that sa- 
voured of sham to his mind. It was 
going to be a sham Court. If, as he 
had said, the proposed Commissioners 
were good men, the Government would 
not be ashamed to name them. The 
sum of £5,000,000 put down for expen- 
diture under the measure was a sham, 
because nothing under £20,000,000 
would enable the measure to be suc- 
cessfully carried out, and the proposal 
to reserve one-fifth of the purchase 
money was even a greater sham still. 
Under a reasonable Act, he believed a 
great deal might be done with the sum 
of £20,000,000, as proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. They were told that this 
was a noble and generous measure, and 
that the tenant was to have the whole 
of the purchase money. Well, he sup- 
posed that if the tenant who bought the 
land was, for that purpose, to receive 
the whole of the purchase money, the 
person who sold the land should also 
receive from that tenant the whole of 
the purchase money. But it was to be 
otherwise. Whilst the whole of the 
purchase money would be advanced to 
the tenant, the vendor would only re- 
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ceive four-fifths of the amount, the other 
fifth being absorbed by the State in the 
event of the tenant not paying his in- 
stalments. That was equivalent to the 
State promising £1 and paying 16s. The 
probability was that the provisions of 
the measure would be taken advantage 
of only by men who were utterly broken 
down in resources and in credit, and 
who were so hard pressed by their credi- 
tors that they would accept anything. 
He did not believe that the provisions 
of the Bill would be taken advantage of 
at all, because another sham connected 
with the measure was—and the noble 
and learned Lord who introduced the 
Bill knew it perfectly well—that the 
tenants had not the slightest intention 
of availing themselves of the provisions 
of the Bill. They did not mean to buy 
their holdings. They were imbued with 
the idea that they were going to get the 
fee simple of the land without payin 

for it at all, and he believed they had 
been very much encouraged in this be- 
lief by the action of the Land Commis- 
sioners. In Ireland at the present mo- 
ment there were those who regularly 
bought the interest in their holdings ; 
but that was a very different matter 
from purchasing the holdings. When 
a tenant was willing to give 16 or 18 
years’ purchase, agitators stepped in 
and said—‘ Hold on and you will get 
your holding without doing that;” and 
it was not likely that tenants, because 
of that or any other Bill, would imme- 
diately spring up and give a fancy price 
for their farms. They knew very well 
what was thought by a certain class in 
the North of Ireland cn this measure. 
They knew what was the opinion of Mr. 
Michael Davitt, and those who were as- 
sociated with that gentleman, upon it. 
He had spoken very strongly at public 
meetings, and had called it a “‘ Bill for 
the Relief of Pauper Landlords.” He 
advised, and in very clever and very 
strong language he had almost ordered, 
the tenants not to purchase their hold- 
ings; and he (Colonel King-Harman) 
had very good reason to believe that 
that advice would be acted upon. It 
might be that there would be found a 
man here and there more enterprizing 
than his neighbours who would be will- 
ing to purchase ; but the Bill would not 
be taken advantage of generally. A 
landlord might get offers to purchase a 
farm here and a farm there; but that 
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would introduce a system of having 
small farms dotted indiscriminately over 
an estate, which would be objected to 
by the landlords, who were opposed to 
anything but a continuity of holdings. 
The unwillingness of tenants to avail 
themselves of powers of the sort was 
shown by the fact that last year only 
241 applications to purchase came be- 
fore the Land Commission, and out of 
those 241 cases there were 144 where 
single tenants would have purchased 
their holdings, and there were nearly 
100 where tenants in twos and threes 
wished also to do so, and the landlords 
would not agree to that. Beyond that, 
a great many of those were refused by 
the Commission because the tenant and 
landlord had agreed upon what the 
Commission considered was too high a 
price. In most cases the Land Commis- 
sion would not give 16 years’ purchase, 
though in two cases they had allowed 
26 years and 28 years. But it so hap- 
pened that in the former case the land- 
lord was a Member of the present Go- 
vernment, and in the latter case a Mem- 
ber of the late Government. He did not 
mean to impute any motives to the 
vendors in those cases; but the circum- 
stances were somewhat suspicious. He 
would tell the House that although some 
landlords would not sell, they would do 
what they could to assist in the forma- 
tion of a peasant proprietary. They 
would give leases in perpetuity, fee 
farm grants, &c. He would ask whe- 
ther the Government would try to make 
this a good and useful Bill by granting 
some powers for the granting of per- 
petuity leases and fining down rents? If 
the Government were really anxious to do 
a great amount of good with the mea- 
sure, that would be really the very best 
thing which they could do. If they 
would advance the whole of the money 
for the purpose of fining down rents, it 
would do a vast amount of good to both 
landlords and tenants. He objected to 
the measure as it stood, because it 
seemed to have been brought in in 
much the same way in which railways 
were made abroad in Russia. The Czar 
took a map and a ruler and drew a line 
from one place to another, and said— 
‘‘We are going to make a railway be- 
tween those two places,” irrespective 
of the difficultiés which existed in the 
physical conformation of the districts 
over which they were to pass. 


Colonel King-Harman 


Just in 
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the same headlong way the Government 
said—‘‘ We are going to give you a 
Purchase Bill.” In his opinion, the 
Government had had the opportunity— 
indeed, they had it still—of working 
out this matter in a statesmanlike man- 
ner, but had not taken advantage of it. 
They ought to look the matter boldly in 
the face, and not to run away from it. 
If the Government had consulted men of 
experience who lived in Ireland, with- 
out confining the matter within the 
narrow limits in which it had been 
kept, they would have found out what 
would have been best for the country. 
He hoped, however, they would even 
yet bring forward a measure which 
would be acceptable to those for whom 
it was intended, and which would realize 
the result which was desired. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he desired to 
speak entirely for himself, and not—as 
he had been unable to consult with 
them—on behalf of those hon. Members 
with whom he had been usually asso- 
ciated in matters of this kind during 
the past couple of years. He was well 
acquainted with the views of both land- 
lords and tenants in the West of Ire- 
land, and believed that they would be 
favourable to the measure. He was 
very much struck with the speech of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Dublin 
County (Colonel King-Harman); but 
he (Colonel Nolan) believed that 
£5,000,000 was amply sufficient, for he 
believed there certainly would not be 
£5,000,000 worth of land sold before the 
new Parliament met; and even if there 
was, and more money were needed, it 
could be applied for. He thought that 
there were many little faults in the Bill 
which might be taken exception to; for 
he believed that the lawyers, in drafting 
measures of the kind, adhered too much 
to the old system of feudal tenure. The 
best way would be to destroy the whole 
entail and feudal system. He believed 
that its machinery was a distinct im- 
provement on that of the Land Act, 
although, as far as it went, the ma- 


ichinery of that Act was good and 


proper. In the case of this Bill, how- 
ever, he did not think the guarantee 
was at all necessary ; for it appeared to 
him that the most important point in 
the Bill had escaped the notice of the 
previous speakers, and had only been 
mentioned incidentally. That was the 
reduction of the rate of interest from 0 
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per cent to 4 per cent. Now, he re- 
garded that as the most important part 
of the Bill. By that it would be possible 
for the tenant to purchase his land by 
the payment of a rent not exceeding the 
amount he was now paying. Therefore, 
he supported the second reading of the 
Bill; and, on the whole, he would like 
to see it pass very much, especially 
as it proposed to enable the tenants to 
purchase under terms that would insure 
the whole of the advance at 4 per cent. 
It would afford an opportunity of seeing 
whether they were willing to purchase 
on the terms offered to them. There 
was, however, one important blot which 
might be easily got over in Committee, 
and that was that there was no provision 
for increasing the holding of the tenant. 
He thought it would be quite possible 
to introduce a clause which would enable 
a tenant not only to purchase his own 
holding on the terms mentioned in the 
Bill but also a few adjoining acres of a 
grass farm with the consent of the 
owner. There were many tenants who 
would be very desirous to obtain a small 
piece of grass land ; and there were, in 
many places, vast tracts of land which, 
under the strict rules of economy, should 
not be all under grass at all. If some 
provision were introduced into the Bill 
which would enable tenants to acquire 
small portions of such grass land near 
their holdings, he believed that it would 
meet with very great favour in both 
Mayo and Galway. It would give the 
Bill a great impetus, and with such a 
clause he believed that the Bill might 
be a considerable success. He should, 
therefore, at the proper time, move 
the insertion of a clause of the na- 
ture he had sketched. It would, 
doubtless, be a salutary provision, 
and he hoped the Government would 
see their way to agreeing to it. 
Of course, there was much to be said 
against the Bill, and certain political 
difficulties had to be taken into con- 
sideration; but he believed that if they 
were, at that stage of the Session, to 
enter into any such matters, and to 
re-open the whole agrarian question in 
Ireland, the Bill would not have the 
slightest chance of becoming law. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he hoped sincerely 
that the suggestion of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member opposite (Colonel Nolan) 
would not be taken up by the Govern- 
ment. The idea that a tenant should 
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be able to insist upon obtaining portion 
of a neighbouring property 

Cotonen NOLAN: No, no. I did 
not say they should insist at all. 

Mr. LEWIS, resuming, said, he be- 
lieved that there would be no difficulty 
in making a purchase under the present 
law, in a case where both parties were 
agreed. Hoe thought that they could 
understand the introduction of the cloven 
foot in any other case of that sort. He 
was sure that they all hoped to see a 
settlement of the differences between 
landlords and tenants in Ireland. He 
did not think, however, although he 
should be heartily glad to see the re- 
verse, that it was very likely that the 
Bill would be very lurgely taken advan- 
tage of. Unfortunately, besides other 
strong reasons, property in Ireland 
was so much subject to mortgage that 
it would be very difficult to arrange 
matters respecting sales in such a way 
as to satisfy the claims of mortgagor, 
mortgagee, and purchaser. It was, 
also, from that cause, almost impossible 
to acquire a good, clear title to small 
portions of land under the existing legal 
provisions. As to the remarks with re- 
gard to the Church Surplus, it did not 
seem to him that the Bill was open to 
objection on that account. Indeed, he 
could not understand why so many re- 
ferences had been made to that fund. 
It seemed to him that hon. Members had 
forgotten that Parliament had long since 
given up the idea of restricting it to the 
purposes originally intended. No doubt, 
when the Irish Church Act was passed, 
there was a solemn pledge given by 
Parliament as to the objects to which 
that Surplus was to be applied. But no 
sooner was that pledge given than there 
was the greatest eagerness on both sides 
of the House to get rid of it; and when 
his hon. and learned Friend opposite 
(Mr. Walker) objected to this fund 
being pledged under the Bill, he ought 
to remember that it was also pledged 
under the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) 
Act of his own Government in 1882. In 
fact, he (Mr. Lewis) had been under the 
impression that Parliament was solemnly 
pledged to use it only for certain pur- 
poses; but that pledge was no longer 
recognized on either side of the House. 
Then he (Mr. Lewis) was of the opinion 
that £5,000,000 was quite enough to 
provide in the first instance for the pur- 
poses of the Lill, Looking to their ex- 
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perience of the Bright Clauses of the 
Act of 1870, no one could be so sanguine 
as to suppose that even under this, as it 
had been termed, most generous mea- 
sure, £5,000,000 would not be sufficient 
to meet any demands that were likely to 
arise before the next Session of Parlia- 
ment. He also thought the Government 
were quite right to make it a tentative 
measure. They might, after it had been 
tried, enlarge the amount, and introduce 
such amendments and alterations as ex- 
perience would point out in the way of 
extension. Then, as to the Bill itself, 
it proceeded on the lines of old mea- 
sures, for the House would recollect that 
by the Church Act of 1869, three-fourths 
of the purchase money was to be ad- 
vanced at 4 per cent, repayable in 32 
years, but not by way of annuity, but 
by way of advance of three-fourths of 
the purchase money at 4 per cent, 
the capital being repayable in 64 equal 
half-yearly instalments. That was 
rather an onerous bargain. In 1870 
the first Irish Land Act passed, and 
then two-thirds of the purchase money 
was to be advanced, repayable by way 
of annuity at 5 per cent—that was to 
say, 4 per cent for interest, and 1 per cent 
for sinking fund. Then came the Land 
Act of 1881. Under that there was the 
same term of 35 years for the annuity, 
and three-fourths of the purchase money 
was to be advanced at 5 percent. What 
was the Bill now before them? Surely 
they must all be impressed by the unfor- 
tunate relations which existed between 
landlords and tenants in Ireland, and by 
the great puplic interest which were in- 
volved in those circumstances, and they 
must, therefore, all desire the Bill to 
succeed, even if they did not think that 
it would. Did it then, he would ask, 
present features of an attractive cha- 
racter? He thought it did. First, the 
rate of interest was only 4 per cent— 
that was 34 for interest and £1 per cent 
for fsinking fund. That was, it seemed 
to him, a most generous and liberal offer 
from the State. Where he thought the 
Bill was onerous and would require 
alteration was in regard to the deposit 
of one-fifth of the purchase money. He 
maintained that if they were to regard 
the tenantry of Ireland as an honest re- 
spectable set of men this deposit was 
not necessary. Let it be remembered 
that the security which the State would 
hold against its advance was not only 
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the landlord’s interest in the property, 
but also the tenant’s, which in many in- 
stances in the North of Ireland was 
worth more than the landlord’s. The 
tenant’s interest would be included in 
the mortgage just as well as the land- 
lord’s, and thus they would have a 
double security for the purchase money. 
He believed that the real mode of settlin 

the Irish Land Question originally would 
have been by the institution of a liberal 
and generous system of land purchase. 
Half the misery and the public scandal 
produced by agrarian disputes in Ireland 
or by tke unpleasant relations between 
landlord and tenant would have been 
avoided ifthe Bright Clauses had been 
made the primary instead of the subsi- 
diary portion of the Land Act of 1881; 
and his great fear was that this reten- 
tion of one-fifth of the purchase money 
would bea great impediment to the suc- 
cess of this measure. But as regarded 
the deposit, he must point out to his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Dublin County (Colonel King-Harman) 
that the deposit would not necessarily 
come out of the landlord’s pocket. Ifa 
tenant was anxious to buy he might 
agree to make the deposit himself. He 
must say that he far preferred the 
mode of guarantee which the late Go- 
vernment proposed to adopt in their last 
Bill. His belief was that that wasa 
matter of vast importance to the safety 
of society, to the goodness of the debt, 
to the validity of the change, in making 
a guarantee of the district of the Poor 
Law Union binding the whole popula- 
tion to see that no defaulters were in 
their midst—he thought that morally 
that was one of the most valuable fea- 
tures in the Bill of the late Government, 
and one which would have carried them 
over difficulties of a financial character. 
It would have tended to promote, in the 
most powerful manner, the peace, good 
order, credit, and safety of the State. 
However, that was gone by, and it could 
not be denied that the security under 
which they were now asked to sanction 
an advance of public money was most 
ample. He next came to a most im- 
portant and serious point which he 
thought the House should consider. 
There were a few purchasers under the 
Bright Clauses of the Act of 1870, who 
were now paying 5 per cent annuities 
for 35 years. In what position would 
they stand after the passing of the Bill? 
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They would naturally say—‘‘ What fools 
we were when we took advantage of the 
provisions of the Act of 1870, when we 
might have had better terms by waiting ; 
now we are left in the lurch with an 
annuity which involves 4 per cent, 
whereas those purchasers who have de- 
layed until the present time will have 
the full amount of the purchase money 
advanced to them.” It was, of course, 
possible to rectify the position of matters 
with reference to the small numbers of 
persons who had so purchased, and it 
would be only fair to do so. If it was 
not done a good deal of soreness would 
be left behind which might be the source 
of future controversies and disputes. 
He asked the House also to consider the 
position of those persons who had pur- 
chased under the Irish Church Act of 
1869, and whose position was still worse, 
for they had purchased on the basisof the 
then existing rents, which had since been 
reduced under the operation of the Irish 
Land Act of 1881 from 20 to 25 per cent. 
Nor was that all, for the purchasers 
under the Church Act paid a higher rate 
of interest, with a shorter term of repay- 
ment, than under this Bill. These men 
ought to be placed in such a position 
that they would suffer no disadvantage 
from having bought before the Land 
Act of 1881. The present Bill should pro- 
vide for all the points he had mentioned ; 
and in that case it would be, even more 
than at present, a measure worthy the 
support and sanction of the House, and 
one that ought to be supported in a 
generous and thorough spirit, with no 
desire to carp at or oriticize, but with an 
earnest wish that it might prove to be 
one tending to settle many of those prob- 
lems with which the Irish Land Ques- 
tion was surrounded. That the pro- 
visions of the Bill taken as a whole in 
practical detail were generous, liberal, 
and fair to the landlords and tenants, 
while they were perfectly safe to the 
State, he ventured to affirm; and while 
he must press, without as he trusted any 
danger to the State, for a relaxation of 
the provisions with regard to the reten- 
tion by the State of one-fifth of the pur- 
chase money as a guarantee, he did most 
earnestly press on the House not to pass 
by the grievous cases of hardship which 
the purchasers from the Irish Church 
Commissioners and those who had re- 
ceived advances under the Acts of 1870 
and 1881 would suffer, if they were held 
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to the terms of purchase laid down in 
those Acts, which compared so unfavour- 
ably with those embodied in the present 
measure. Let the House not falter in 
doing an act of fair play and justice to 
a body of men not connected with any 
particular Party or belonging to any par- 
ticular class of society. The Bill was 
capable of being made a useful measure, 
and he hoped it would receive the sanc- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, as the 
subject-matter of the Bill was one in 
which he had taken much interest for 
some years past, and had had a part in 
previous legislation, he would claim the 
attention of the House for some com- 
ments on it. It was when the present 
Government were last in Office in 1878, 
that he moved for, and presided over, an 
important Committee for inquiry into the 
working of the Bright Clauses of the 
Land Act of 1870 with a view to ascer- 
tain the best means of facilitating the 
acquisition of their holdings by ten- 
ants in Ireland; and, after that Com- 
mittee had been appointed, he subse- 
quently carried a Resolution in that 
House against the opposition of the then 
Government, calling upon them to give 
effect to the recommendations of that 
Committee, and to legislate on the sub- 
ject. It had always been his belief that 
if they had then acted in a generous 
spirit on that Resolution and the Report 
of that Committee, much that had since 
occurred in Ireland might have been 
avoided. Popular opinion in Ireland 
was at that time in favour of the tenants 
becoming owners of their holdings. The 
best evidence of that was to be found in 
the fact that three-fourths of the glebe 
holders of that time became owners of 
their holdings under terms very far less 
advantageous than those now offered. 
The opportunity was lost on that occa- 
sion—no action was taken. Then fol- 
lowed the land agitation in Ireland; 
and, later, the Land Act of 1881. He 
had no desire, however, to rake up past 
controversies ; but he desired to refer to 
the Report of that Committee, as it 
laid down certain principles within which 
the State might safely lend its aid to 
such a proposal, which he still himself 
adhered to. The fact was, that in the 
turn of the wheel of events the position 
of Parties seemed to have become re- 
versed on this question. At the time 
he spoke of, it was the tenants of Ireland 
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who were anxious for the opportunity 
of purchasing their holdings, and who 
desired an amendment of the Land 
Laws in Ireland in order to obtain full 
security, and the landlords were some- 
what supine. As far as he could see, 
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it was now the landlords of Ireland who | 
came forward, and were urging the | 
State to offer inducements to tenants to | 
purchase their holdings, and who were | 
offering splendid bribes with that ob-| 
ject, while the tenants were supine upon | 
the point. He was afraid that, even 
when this generous Bill was passed, in 
the present state of Ireland it would not | 
have much effect. The real fact was | 
that, at the time he spoke of, there ap- 
peared no prospect of obtaining any | 
considerable amendment of the land | 
tenure of Ireland; and it was vastly | 
more important than it now was to 
move in the direction of full ownership. 
In 1881 the Land Act was passed, and 
that completely changed the position of 
the Irish tenants. It gave them a se- 
curity of tenure, and a security of the 
improvements which they themselves 
effected in their holdings far beyond 
what was expected in 1878. The Land 
Act of 1881 was one of the greatest land 
reforms that was ever effected in any 
country, and one which might be de- 
fended on its merits upon economical 
grounds and upon grounds of justice; 
but since then it seemed to him that the 
Irish tenants had been far less eager 
and anxious to avail themselves of facili- 
ties for purchase of their holdings. The 
same Act embodied all the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of 1878, and the 
terms then offered by the State were 
extremely liberal. It was his belief that, 
in any ordinary times, the amended 
Bright Clauses would have produced 
very considerable effect; but the times 
had not been ordinary, and, in fact, it 
must be admitted they had not had 
much effect. That had been due to 
several causes. One point was that which 
he had already alluded to—namely, that 
the Tenure Clauses of the Act of 1881 had 
given such complete security that there 
was no longer the same motive or 
anxiety for becoming full owners as be- 
fore. The second was that there was still 
so much uncertainty as to the future— 
when expectations, referred to by the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) 
and the hon. and gallant Member for 





Dublin County (Colonel King-Harman), 
Wr. Shaw Leferre 







were being held out by a political Party 
so powerful in Ireland as that repre- 
sented and led below the Gangway that 
further great amendments would be 
made in the Land Act and land tenure, 
leading possibly to a further reduction 
of rent—it was not to be expected that 
tenants would be very anxious to enter 
into bargains with their landlords for 
the purchase of their holdings upon 
terms based on the present rents. 
Coroner. KING-HARMAN: I beg 


the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I[ 
| never suggested anything of the kind. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he did 
not put the words in the mouth of the 


| hon. and gallant Gentleman, but alluded 


to the feeling entertained by the tenants 
in Ireland. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN: I said 
they thought they would get the land 
for nothing. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman now 
went farther than he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
had suggested. Personally, he did not 
helieve the Irish tenants expected to get 
the land for nothing. On the contrary, 
they must expect them to wait and see 
the result of the General Election, and 
the views which the next Parliament 
might have upon this subject. It was 
his belief that that feeling would re- 
main, and that, until all expectations of 
further great changes or reductions of 
rent were removed, no considerable effect 
would be given’ to any proposals for 
facilitating the purchase of holdings, 
even if the present Bill were passed with 
the most liberal offers. He knew that 
of late years many landlords had made 
most liberal offers to their tenants under 
the Actof 1881, proposing to leave the re- 
maining one-fourth ofthe purchasemoney 
on second mortgage upon such terms that 
the tenants would pay less in the future 
in the shaps of interest and instalments 
of the capital than their previous rent, 
and had met with no response to them. 
The offers had been invariably refused 
in the spirit to which he had alluded. 
The uncertainty as to the future had 
equally operated to prevent the sale of 
the landlord’s property in the Landed 
Estates Court. In the uncertainty as to 
the future, the possibility of further agi- 
tation to reduce rents, it was not to be 
wondered at that purchasers should be 
unwilling to invest in land in Ireland. 
He was aware that some high authori- 
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ties, such as the Duke of Argyll and, he 
thought, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), had attributed the block in the 
Landed Estates Court and the unsale- 
ability of land to the fact that they had, 
by the Land Act, created a dual owner- 
ship of land, and that so long as pro- 
perty in land was not absolute that un- 
saleability would continue. He thought 
that was an error. It was a misconcep- 
tion of the effect and meaning of the Act 
of 1881 in relation to what existed be- 
fore. In fact, before the Act of 1881, 
in a great part of Ireland, and certainly 
in Ulster, and on all well-managed es- 
tates elsewhere, a dual ownership of land 


* had practically existed. By the custom 
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reduce the rate of interest at which the 
State was to lend money from 3} to 
3 per cent; to extend the time of re- 
payment from 35 to 49 years; and to 
advance the whole of the purchase 
money without any local guarantee. 
There was, indeed, a provision that one- 
fifth of the purchase money was to be 
retained by the State until that propor- 
tion of the purchase money was repaid 
by the annual instalments—that was, 
for 15 years. He could not, however, 
regard this provision as of any real im- 


| portance or any real security to the 
| State, for the real danger to the State 
| was not the default of an individual, but 
/a general movement in Ireland directed 


against the State for the reduction of 


of Ulster the tenant’s interest was prac- | the interest. The State, through the 


tically secure, and no landlord could 
deal with his land in the same absolute 
manner as in England. The Act of 
1881 only gave full legal effect to that 
custom, and extended it over the whole 
of Ireland; but the existence of the 
previous custom and the practical dual 
ownership of land in Ulster did not pre- 
vent land being bought and sold for 
very fair prices, and, indeed, at a 
higher rate than in other parts of Ire- 
land, where there was no such complete 
custom protecting the tenant’s interest. 
It was his (Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s) confi- 
dent belief that the unsaleability of land 
at the present moment was due not to 
the dual ownership of land, but to the 


uncertainty as to the future—to the| 
|it by acase. Suppose a holding of £50 


fear of further changes in the Act. 
They must recollect that purely agricul- 
tural land in England was now almost 
as unsaleable as it was in Ireland. Al- 
though they had had no Land Act here, 
there had been great reductions of rent 
—quite as great as in Ireland—and 
there was as much uncertainty here, 
not of a political character, but of an 
economic character, as to the future 
prices of agricultural produce, that land 
was almost unsaleable. Now, the Bill 
before them was mainly promoted in the 
interest of landlords. It was their 
hope that by its means they would be 
able to remove the block in the Landed 
Estates Court, to restore to land its sale- 
able quality, by inducing the tenants to 
buy, and by using the State credit for 
the purpose. In fact, the terms offered 
in it formed, in his opinion, the most 
splendid bribe which had ever been held 
out in that direction. It proposed to 
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relation to the occupying purchaser, 
and would be responsible for the col- 
lection of the whole of the interest. 
The retention of one-fifth of the pur- 
chase money was no security as between 
the State and the new purchaser; it 
would, however, be very inconvenient to 
the owner of the property who sold by 
keeping him out of his money for a long 
period, and it was of the nature of those 
provisions which would be knocked 
away, either in Committee or in the 
future. He would venture to suggest, 
therefore, that the Government would 
do wisely to abandon it. Setting aside 
that provision, let him look at the effect 
of the operation, and let him illustrate 


a-year, and let them presume that 20 
years’ purchase was agreed upon be- 
tween the tenant and the owner. The 
purchase money would be £1,000, the 
whole of which the State would advance, 
retaining, however, one-fifth of it for 
15 years. By reducing the interest to 
3 per cent and spreading the repayment 
over so long a period as 49 years, the 
annual sum payable by the tenant pur- 
chaser would be only £40 a-year; of 
that, however, £10 a-year was prac- 
tically an annual investment by the 
tenant purchaser in redemption of the 
fee, and adding, therefore, to his interest 
every year. It was only the interest of 
£30 which would compare with his pre- 
vious rent of £50. Even with the in- 
stalment of the principal, and even if 
they added his share of local taxes now 
paid by the landlord, the tenant pur- 
chaser’s payment would be much less 
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than his previous rent, and he would 
become owner without any exertion 
whatever of his own. Now, let him 
‘oe out the effect of this, if it should 

e largely adopted in Ireland. Sup- 
pose any landlord, for the purpose of 
relieving his property of incumbrances, 
were to sell to one-half of his tenants 
upon those terms. The effect would be 
that one-half of his tenants would be 
paying rent for ever, and the other half 
would be paying considerably less than 
their rent for a term of years; in fact, 
the real outgoing would be only three- 
fifths of their previous rent. What 
would be the views of those who would 
be paying rent for ever? Would they 
not complain greatly of their position ? 
It appeared to him that the terms of the 
Bill were so generous, that if they were 
adopted to any large extent, and any 
considerable proportion of tenants were 
to become owners on such terms, it 
would be a considerable source of danger 
in the future. It would give rise to 
great discontent among those who were 
not favoured in that way, and they 
would either see an agitation to make 
the terms universal and compulsory, and 
for the general expropriation of land- 
lords, or they would have a fresh agi- 
tation for a further reduction of rent 
on the part of those who remained 
tenants. He would also point out that 
there was another possible danger. 
Supposing these terms were largely ac- 
cepted and a great number of tenants 
became owners of their holdings, and 
the State received their rents and prac- 
tically was in the position of landlord, 
having advanced the whole purchase 
money, and being responsible through 
the Land Commission for the collection 
of the whole of the rent and of the whole 
instalments for a period of 49 years, 
there would be danger—unless there 
was some intervening local authority to 
act asa buffer. His right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan), in his Bill of last year, made 
provision for such local authority by 
requiring that there should be a local 
guarantee for the interest. That, how- 
ever, did not give satisfaction, and in the 
absence of good local government in 
Ireland it was impossible to provide for 
any such security. He could not but 
hope, however, that in the new Parlia- 
meant, with a greater extension of local 
self-government in its truer sense, some 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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such provision might be passed which 
would provide a guarantee against the 
possible danger to the State to which he 
alluded. He looked upon the measure 
as tentative, and he ventured to hope 
that if any extension was to be made 
beyond the very moderate total con- 
templated by this Bill—namely, of 
£5,000,000—it would, in his opinion, 
be desirable that the operation should 
be effected, not directly through the 
Imperial Exchequer, but through the 
Local Authorities, who would be respon- 
sible for the collection of interest. But 
for the reasons he had stated, that until 
the Irish people saw what the disposi- 
tion of the new Parliament would be 
upon the point, he did not think there 
would be any great application of this 
measure. Whenever the Irish people 
knew that no further extension would be 
made of the principle of the Irish Land 
Act, he had no doubt that a great num- 
ber of applications under the Bill would 
take place. For the reasons he had 
stated, he believed that the Government 
had acted wisely in limiting the scope of 
the Bill to £5,000,000, leaving to future 
consideration the terms on which the 
measure might be extended, if, here- 
after, it should be found desirable to do 
so. There was one other point which 
he wished to mention, and that was 
with regard to the purchasers of the 
glebe land of the Disestablished Church 
of Ireland. He could not but think 
that a very strong case had been made 
out by his hon. Friend (Mr. Lewis) in 
favour of the inclusion of these pur- 
chasers in the more liberal terms granted 
by the present Bill. It should be re- 
membered that when the purchases 
under the Disestablishment Act were 
made the price of land was at its 
maximum, and that these persons gave 
24 or 25 years’ purchase upon their 
rents. They had not benefited by the 
Land Act of 1881, and their rent had 
been taken at an amount from which it 
might have been reduced if they had 
remained in their condition of tenants. 
He believed that many of the purchasers 
of glebe land had gone through much 
suffering and hardship in the endeavour 
honestly to pay their yearly instalments 
to the State. Looking at the whole 
position, and the fact that when these 
purchases were effected the price of land 
in Ireland was at its highest, he thought 
that these persons were entitled to great 
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consideration from the present Govern- 
ment. So he thought, also, were the 
purchasers under the Land Act of 1870, 
though not the purchasers under the Act 
of 1881. The latter had not so strong 
a case; for they bought subject to the 

ssibility of their rents being reduced 

y the Land Commission. On the whole, 
looking at it merely as a tentative mea- 
sure he should give the Bill his sup- 
port, though, recognizing that it had 
danger in it as regarded the future, he 
should reserve to himself the liberty of 
making any conditions which might be 
thought desirable with regard to any 
future extension of the scheme. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piuwxer) said, that had 
it not been for the concluding words 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) he (Mr. Plunket) 
should not have known that the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to support the 
present. Bill. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech was partly philosophical 
and partly historical; and it was con- 
demnatory generally of everybody and 
everything excepting his own earlier 
share in the discussion of the question ; 
in all other respects it was as hostile a 
speech against the Bill as could possibly 
be made. Every warning that could be 
given to the House and public had been 
urged by the right hon. Gentleman. He 
urged every objection as strongly as he 
possibly could, while every objection 
that he made would apply equally, and 
some more strongly, to the Bill of last 
year, for which the late Government 
was responsible, than to this measure. 
The right hon. Gentleman had admitted 
that the scheme proposed by the Bill of 
last year, requiring that there should be 
a local guarantee for the payment of 
interest, was utterly unworkable. The 
present Bill offered a different and much 
more Valuable guarantee ; but against it 
the right hon. Gentleman urged the 
dangers that would arise to Kngland 
and the Treasury from that provision, 
forgetting that the same objections 
would apply even more strongly to the 
Bill introduced by his own Government 
—in fact, a more effective speech could 
not be made against the principle of 
any and every scheme for facilitating 
the growth of a peasant proprietary in 
Ireland, in its practical aspect, and of the 
necessity of State-aid, than that which the 
right hon. Gentleman, who prided him- 
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self upon being the original apostle and 
the present champion of the principle, 
had just made. It was quite true that 
the right hon. Gentleman, as Chairman 
of a Committee of which he (Mr. Plun- 
ket) was also a Member, made certain 
proposals with the view to creating a 
peasant proprietary in Ireland, and that 
he (Mr. Plunket) felt it his duty to op- 
pose such proposals. He was in favour 
of creating a solvent peasant proprietary 
in Ireland, if possible; but he was free 
to admit that if he had known at that 
time what was coming in future years 
he should have been less careful of 
small dangers, and more willing to 
accept considerable risks, than he was 
at the time. He did not, however, wish 
to make any comparison unfavourable 
to the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just satdown. He fully admitted that 
the views of the right hon. Gentleman 
were then, no doubt, considerably in 
advance of his (Mr. Plunket’s) own 
views with regard to a peasant pro- 
prietary. But the proposals the nght 
hon. Gentleman then made, if carried 
out, would have proved utterly in- 
adequate, as well as those would 
which he (Mr. Plunket) was prepared 
to make at that time. As to the other 
contentious part of the right hon. 
Geutleman’s speech—the historical—he 
must just say one word. The right hon. 
Gentleman could not, if he tried, have 
more successfully thrown on the floor of 
the House a larger number of conten- 
tious questions, nor have offered stronger 
inducements to the Irish people to re- 
fuse these terms, in the hope of getting 
something more given them, than had 
been done in the speech which he had 
just delivered. If they were to approach 
the Bill in such a spirit as that, they 
might as well not be wasting the precious 
ebbing hours of the present Session 
upon it. In all the other speeches the 
question was approached in a spirit of 
friendliness, with the single exception 
of his hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dublin County (Colonel King- 
Harman), who had strong feelings upon 
it, and who had, he (Mr. Plunket) must 
confess, struggled manfully against the 
bad times which the landlords of Ire- 
land had endured. He would not at- 
tempt to answer his hon. and gallant 
Friend’s criticisms of the Bill. They 
were founded mainly on his distrust 
of the tribunal which was to have 
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the working of the measure. He was 
sorry he could not give the House any 
idea as to who the new Commissioners 
would be, although he had no doubt 
that those who had framed the Bill in 
this large and generous spirit would be 
guided by the same spirit in the ap- 
ere of the Commissioners. He 

elieved that the names of the Commis- 
sioners would be declared before the 
next stage of the Bill; and then, if hon. 
Members, like his hon. and gallant 
Friend, were not satisfied with those 
Commissioners, they might take such 
steps in the matter as they might think 
fit. The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the late Attorney General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Walker) had spoken gene- 
rally of this Bill with praise. There were 
one or two matters with which he ex- 
pressed dissent, the first of which was 
that he did not think the Church Surplus 
should be applied to the purpose of the 
Bill. That was a very fair and clear 
objection for him to raise ; but it should 
be remembered that any deficit arising 
by means of the Bill must be paid out of 
some public fund. And, if a public 
fund, why not an Irish fund? Then 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
objected that £5,000,000 was not enough 
to allow for the purposes of the Bill; 
but it must be borne in mind that it was 
only an experiment. If the experiments 
were successful, he did not believe that 
Parliament would hesitate to enlarge 
the scope of the Bill; but if the Bill 
was not to succeed, no question could 
arise as to whether the sum would be 
sufficient, and nothing more than the 
money provided by the Bill could be 
spent, and nothing more could be 
wanted. He did not wish to go through 
the clauses of the Bill, because they 
all knew it was very thoroughly threshed 
out in ‘“‘another place;” but there 
seemed to be a feeling amongst some 
persons on one point on which he would 
like to say a word—namely, that this 
was a Landlords’ Relief Bill. He would 
point out that the position taken up by 
his hon. and gallant Friend behind him 
(Colonel King-Harman) did not make 
it appear as if the Bill were, in his hon. 
and gallant Friend’s opinion, a very 
large measure of landlord relief. But 
even he were to concede that it was, to 
some extent, a Landlords’ Relief Bill, 
let the House consider the real state 
of the case. When the Land Act of 
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1881 was passed, it was admitted on 
all hands by its authors that the 
landlords of Ireland had been called 
upon to make great personal sacrifices 
for the public good ; but they were told, 
by way of consolation, that though they 
might be called upon to make such sacri- 
fices, they would get in exchange greater 
security and truer value in that which 
remained. He would put it to the 
House, had that promise been kept? 
Was it true, or was it not true, that the 
interest of the landlord in Ireland was 
at this day absolutely unsaleable? It 
was not only unsaleable; but it seemed 
to him that whatever small value it still 
possessed was being rapidly taken away. 
This had been called a Landlords’ 
Relief Bill. Suppose there were nothing 
to be said, but that it was a Landlords’ 
Relief Bill, would not there be some 
arguments in justice and equity for 
some such proposition as this? Was 
not the nation bound in equity and 
honour to fulfil the pledges on which 
the Land Act was passed? He did 
not wish to argue the Bill as a mea- 
sure in the interests of any class, and 
more especially for the relief of the 
landlords. He put it on the ground 
that it would be a great advantage 
to the State, and a great advantage 
to all classes in Ireland, if the question 
could be brought toa happy and success- 
ful conclusion ; a greatadvantage through 
them for this country too, which was 
asked at present to take a large share of 
the risk necessarily attendant upon such 
ameasure. In support of his contention 
he claimed the authority of the late 
Prime Minister, the senior Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), and he 
also claimed the authority of the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Hartington), and every great statesman 
who had legislated upon the Irish Ques- 
tion during recent years. Under those 
circumstances, he ventured to ask the 
House to take a friendly and frank view 
of the question ; for if every person were 
to stand out on his own individual 
crotchet, and opposition was offered to it, 
the Bill could never pass. There must 
be some mutual concession. This was 
admitted to be a tentative measure ; but 
now at this time, when there seemed to 
be a cessation of violence and animo- 
sities in Ireland, he called upon and ap- 
pealed to the House to take advantage 
of it; and if he might be allowed, he 
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would speak in words not only uf en-| whom there were 5,000 or 6,000. There 
treaty, but in words of warning, to| was no class of tenants in Ireland who 


hon. Members of the landlord class, 
who might not like all that was in the 
Bill; he would speak, and in words 
of earnest appeal, to every Irishman 
who loved his country and desired the 
union of all classes: in that country, 
to lend their aid on this occasion 
to the Government which had under- 


had a stronger claim upon the considera- 
tion of the House. They bought their 
land, in 1869, at an extreme price. They 
had no option ; because, if they refused 
to buy, they knew the land would be 
sold to land speculators. Mr. O’Brien, 
who valued the land for the Central 
| Commission, valued the land as he found 








taken to do that of which the greatest | it. Indeed, he admitted, before a Select 
and the severest criticism that could be ; Committee of the House, that in his 
uttered was that, for once, at all events, | valuation he included the tenant’s own 
the English Government had been too | improvements. Furthermore, the neces- 
generous in dealing with an Irish ques- | sity was imposed upon the glebe tenants 
tion. | of finding one-third of the purchase 
Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he most | money; and that they could only acquire 
earnestly congratulated the Government | from money lenders, at an enormous 
upon the introduction of the Bill. He | sacrifice. He (Mr. T. A. Dickson), there- 
would point out to hon. Members that | fore, maintained that the glebe tenants 
on the 15th of May the late Prime Mi- | had every right to be generously and 
nister announced that his Government | favourably considered in connection with 
had determined to abandon the Land | this Bill. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
Purchase Bill, and to renew the Preven- ; man opposite (Colonel King-Harman) 
tion of Crime Act in some shape or form ; | objected to the Bill because the working 
but he (Mr. T. A. Dickson), on the fol- | of it was not to be entrusted to the 
lowing day, told the electors of County | Landed Estates Court. He (Mr. T. A. 
Antrim that that Session a Land Pur-; Dickson) was glad that the Landed 
chase Bill would be passed, and that | Estates Court was not charged with the 
there would be no renewal of the Pre- | duty of putting the Act in force, because 
vention of Crime Act. As an Irish’ it was a Court in which the people had 
Liberal Member, he was extremely glad , no confidence; and, therefore, he thought 
that his prophecy had been fulfilled. | that any such provision would be fatal 
He was not as sanguine as the right; to the Bill. He quite agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for | creation of new machinery to deal solely 
Ireland (Sir William Hart Dyke) as to, with land purchase. The hon. and gal- 
the character of the measure. The right ; lant Gentleman had also suggested that 
hon. Gentleman had said this wasa final | there should be a fining down of the 
effort on the part of the Government to | rents; but the adoption of the sugges- 
settle the Land Question; but he (Mr. | tion would certainly not be satisfactory 
T. A. Dickson) only regarded it as an | to the tenants, who were determined to 
experiment. The hon. and gallant Gen- | be either tenants or owners. He (Mr. 
tleman the Member for County Dublin | T. A. Dickson) quite approved of the 
(Colonel King-Harman) was not able to | proposal to vest the Land Commission 
see any redeeming feature in the Bill. | with discretion as to whether the whole 
He (Mr. T. A. Dickson) thought there | or part of the purchase money should 
were three redeeming points in the mea- | be advanced, and would point out that, 
sure which, if they had stood alone, were | in some cases in the North of Ireland, it 
sufficient, in his opinion, to have justi- | would be safer to adyance the whole of 
fied its introduction. Those points were the money than to advance half of it. 
—in the first place, the Bill provided for In other districts he, too, was of opinion 
the advance of the whole of the purchase | that the Bill would not be largely availed 
money ; in the secend place, the pur- | of by the tenants for some time to come; 
chase money was to be advanced at a: but he nevertheless thought it right, and 
reduced rate of interest; and, in the the duty of the Government, to create 
third place, the period of repayment was | proper machinery for bringing the land- 
to be extended from 35 to 49 years. He lord and tenant together. 
confessed, however, that he was a little; Caprary AYLMER said, that he had 
disappointed with the Bill in some re- put an Amendment on the Paper, with 
spects, and chiefly that no reference was a view to move the rejection of the Bill, 
made to the vase of the glebe tenants, of for the reasons given by the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Reading 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre), with whom he 
agreed upon the subject. He would not, 
however, press the Amendment. At the 
same time, he believed there were great 
dangers in this Bill. The right hon. 
Baronet the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Sir William Hart Dyke) stated that 
the Bill had been brought in because 


{COMMONS} 


the measures of the last 15 years had | 


proved abortive. Now, he (Captain 
Aylmer) considered that the measure of 
1881 was fully as liberal as any Parlia- 
ment ought to grant. 
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terfered directly with the land, but 
should have endeavoured to have dealt 
with the question through the Land Act, 

Sm THOMAS M‘CLURE said, he 
cordially supported the Bill as a well- 
meant effort to remedy the present dead- 
lock in the land market. It was most 
desirable to pass a measure to facilitate 
the purchase of their holdings by oceu- 
= which had been so long promised. 

e would remind the House that great 
expectations had been founded in Ire- 


‘land concerning this measure, and it 


The failure of | 


the Bills of the last 15 years was owing | 


to two circumstances. In the first place, 
there was an extraordinary disinclina- 


tremely liberal in its provisions. 


tion on the part of Irish tenants for | 


some years back to become purchasers | 


of land. He had made many inquiries, | 


and he had come to the conclusion that 
they had no desire to become purchasers. 
The other reason for the failure was be- 
cause the system of officialism and red- 


would be impossible to estimate the dis- 
appointment that would follow its rejec- 
tion by Parliament. The Bill was ex- 
It 
afforded an easy means of enabling the 
landlord to sell who wished to do so, 
and the tenant to buy his property; 
while it brought to bear no compulsion 
on either party. He therefore trusted 


'the Bill would not meet with serious 


tapeism which prevailed in Dublin pre- | 


vented purchases being carried out in 
any reasonable time. 
told that this Bill had been brought for- 
ward to relieve the landlords. The 


They had been | 


Duke of Argyll. in “another place,” | 


said that, as land had been made un- 
saleable in Ireland, it was only just to 
bring in a Bill which would make it 
saleable. 
was of opinion that the Bill would make 
land still more unsaleable than ever. 
He had the greatest wish to see peasant 
proprietors established in Ireland ; but 
when they were going to make them 
artificially the effect would be quite the 
reverse of what was desired. A tenant 
who had to pay £100 a-year rent for 
land would, under the Bill, have to pay 
only £75 a-year for a given time. 
He was satisfied that when that was 
found to be the case the Land Courts 
would be unable to fix a rent of £100 
a-year for that land. The effect of that 
would be to reduce its value. He be- 
lieved the Bill was a very dangerous 
Bill, and that it was full of pitfalls. To 
make the Government the sole landlord 
of Ireland would be dangerous and 
anomalous, and put them into a position 
they would be sorry for. But as he felt 
assured that, at that late period of the 
Session, he would not be followed into 
the Lobby by more than two or three 
Members, he would not put the House 
to the trouble of adivision. He thought 


He (Captain Aylmer) himself | 


opposition from any part of the House. 
Its principles had been advocated in 
Ulster by gentlemen representing both 
political Parties, not only on local 
grounds, but for high Imperial reasons. 
He saw there were various Amendments 
to be moved when the Bill got into 
Committee; but he would express the 
hope that the action of hon. Members 
in whose names those Amendments stood 
would not be allowed to delay or en- 
danger the Bill. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he did not 


‘entertain any very sanguine expectations 
| of the success of the measure; but he 


believed it to be an honest endeavour to 
meet a difficulty, and he hoped it might 
succeed. He thought the sum of money 
proposed to be allocated to the purpose 
was sufficient. It was an experiment, 
and if it succeeded Pariiament would be 
willing toincrease thesum. He objected 
to its being supposed that this was a 
landlords’ Bill. For the first time, he 
believed, in the legislation of this coun- 
try, it was suggested that the seller 
should become security for the payment 
of the purchase money by the buyer. 
[**No, no!”] Well, he knew of no 
Act in which that principle was already 
embodied. Was it to be supposed that 
the tenant, who was purchasing a farm 
for £200, would provide the fifth part of 
the money, which was to remain in 
the hands of the Land Commissioners 
for 10 or 15 years? Could anyone be- 
lieve that the tenant would provide the 


the Government should not have inter-, £40? Or was it to be supposed that a 
i 
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third party would come in between 
landlord and tenant and advance the 
money? Therefore, the security must 
come from the landlord. If it did not 
come from him, then from whom else 
could itcome? And if the security was 
to be given by the landlords, what 
chance was there of the Bill being 
largely availed of? He was not at all 
surprised that those who held property 
in Ireland and England should be de- 
sirous to get rid of the Irish property. 
Parliament had recently inaugurated 
such legislation towards landed property 
in Ireland, and so great a depreciation 
in its value had resulted in consequence, 
that those landowners could not but 
think that at some future time Parlia- 
ment would go still further. The land- 
lords of Ireland might be divided into 
three classes. One class. was nearly 
hopelessly insolvent, and the Bill could 
dono goodtothem. There was a second 
class, who were mortgaged heavily, but 
not too deeply. But they were mort- 
gaged sufficiently deeply as, with the 
assistance of the late legislation, to put 
them in a very precarious position, and 
leave them a very small margin to live 
upon. Unless these men got a fair 

rice for their land they could not live. 

he third class, who would avail them- 
selves of the Bill, would be compara- 
tively small innumber. The position of 
Trish landlords for many years past had 
been anything but agreeable. They 
had been deprived of their former posi- 
tion, and now they saw Parliament year 
by year reducing the amount of their 
rent. It had been said that it was 
difficult to explain why land was un- 
saleable in Ireland. To him the expla- 
nation was verysimple. It was because 
of the constant, persistent, and deter- 
mined agitation kept up by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite below the Opposition 


Gangway. No matter what Act was | 
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full value of their land. Will you 
stand that?’ Of course, the answer 
would be “No, no!”’ And they would 
also be asked not to be such fools as to 
give any money to the landlords, when 
they might get all they wanted and 
reach their desired end by following the 
lead of the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell). They would be 
asked, why put money in the hands of 
those rascally landlords? Now, what 
was this proposal? He would examine 
it briefly. It was, he believed, in effect, 
that, by purchasing under the Act, 
every tenant should not only get his own 
holding, but also a slice of somebody 
else’s grass land. The House must 
know that on many estates in Ireland 
there were tenants who had large farms, 
chiefly grass lands, and these were to be 
found in Meath, Mayo, and Galway. 
These large tenants, as he understood 
it, would, under the operation of the 
Act, be ousted, and slices of these large 
holdings would be given to the small 
tenants. If the House of Commons 
sanctioned anything like that, he could 
assure them that there would be much 
indignation in Ireland. He should be 
extremely glad to see the Bill succeed ; 
but he hoped that what had been said 
by the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Lewis) and other hon. Members 
would be considered by the Government, 
and that was to afford some relief to 
those glebe tenants who came in and 
purchased under the Act of 1869. Those 
tenants purchased at an extremely high 
rate—24 or 25 years’ purchase—those 
terms having been made by the officials 
of the Church Commissioners, who went 
round and valued, and made the tenants 
pay through the nose for it. These 
glebe tenants were bound under very 
strict terms, and if they failed at the end 
of a half-year to pay their instalments 
they received notice that legal proceed- 


passed embodying concessions, they im- | ings would be taken against them. He 


mediately began agitating for a further | 
one. They were now apparently sitting | 


believed that many of them had bor- 
rowed, not only the fourth part of the 


in a most demure, lamb-like attitude; | purchase money which they originally 
but when this Bill was passed they | paid down, but had also been obliged to 
would shortly disperse themselves over | borrow since to pay up their instal- 


Ireland and use language not at all | 


ments. They were, therefore, heavily 


suited to the very quiet position they now | charged with debt, and the future in 
assumed against those robbers, rascals, | store for them was a very gloomy one 
and murderers, the landowners. They | indeed. The position of those tenants 


would. no doubt, be yet heard to say to 


| would be a most anomalous one if they 


those who came to hear them—*‘ What | were not included in the Bill, for they 


do you think Parliament has done? | 


Parliament has given the landlords the 


would be shut out from the benefits of 
recent legislation and. become so many 
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pariahs, so to say. Later on in Com- 
mittee he (Mr. Macartney), if no one 
else did, would make a proposal respect- 
ing these tenants, which he hoped the 
Government would accept, as it would 
bring these glebe tenants under the Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL: Lam very glad to see 
that the opposition of the Irish landlords, 
as represented by the hon. and gallant 
Member for the County Dublin (Colonel 
King-Harman) and the hon. and gallant 
Member for Maidstone(Captain Aylmer), 
is not a real or sincere one, and that it 
has come to an end; because I think it 
would have been a misfortune if this 
Bill, subject to some Amendments, were 
not to be passed into law this Session. 
There seems to be a dispute as to whe- 
ther the Bill is more in favour of the 
landlords or of the tenants; and I am 
bound to say that the action of hon. 
Gentlemen who put down Amendments 
to the Bill, and then retreat from those 
Amendments, shows that, in their opi- 
nion, they consider the measure is 
likely to be more in favour of the land- 
lords than of the tenants. However, I 
do not propose myself to express any 
opinion upon that point, and will only 
say that the Bill appears to me to offer 
facilities to the landlord who is not able 
to sell his land and who desires to do 
so, to find a purchaser for it; and it also 
appears to me to offer facilities to a 
tenant who is desirous of buying his 
land to purchase it if he wishes to do 
so. For the rest I will only say that, 
judging by public indications and ap- 
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pearances, the Irish landowners are | p 


looking, more than tae Irish tenants, | 
for help from a measure of this kind ; | 
and I cannot help thinking that their | 
attitude is a wise one, and that if they | 
had adopted this attitude some years | 
ago, however much worse it might have | 
been for the tenants, it certainly would | 
not have been any the worse for them- | 
selves. Taking the whole case as it} 
stands, looking at the Bill merely as ex- | 
perimental, involving only the expendi- | 
ture of a comparatively small sum of | 
money—£5,000,000 sterling—I cannot | 
see that very much mischief can be 
done, either to Irish landlords or to 
Irish tenants, by its passage ; whereas, 
on the other hand, some knowledge may 
come to us, from the experience derived 
in its working, which may tempt all 
parties interested in the question—the 
tenants, the Government, and the land- 


Mr. Macartney 
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owners—to go further in the future, and 
perhaps to arrive at a final solution of 
this very important and difficult Land 
Question in Ireland. With regard to 
the details of the Bill to which I object, 
I would simply say this—that I cannot 
understand why the Government desire 
to take from us the only public fund we 
have left in Ireland, the only money that 
we have left for any purpose whatever, 
for the purpose of providing an addi- 
tional security to those securities which 
already exist in abundance. If you give 
the Land Commission, the body which 
is to be entrusted, practically speaking, 
with lending the money to those desirous 
of purchasing, and, therefore, practically 
speaking, entrusted with the duty of 
preventing too high a priee from being 
given; if you give to them the Church 
Fund to fall back upon as an extra secu- 
rity, the inevitable tendency will be to 
allow higher prices to be paid for farms 
than prudence would dictate—the Land 
Gommission will, under those circum- 
stances, look less closely into the secu- 
rity and into its nature. They will say 
that, as regards that portion of the pur- 
chase money, they have an absolutely 
unimpeachable security to fall back 
upon; and the necessary consequence 
will be that the Land Commission will 
be inclined to give a higher price, or, 
rather, allow a higher price to be given 
to the landowner than the circumstances 
of the time and other matters would 
prudently permit. The same thing ap- 
plies to the retention of one-fifth of the 
urehase money. If that provision be 
left in the Bill, it will inevitably form a 
bone of contention between the tenant 
and the landlord. There will be a 
tendency, undoubtedly, upon the part 
of the tenants to look upon that one- 
fifth as a portion which ought to be dis- 
charged by the landlord and not by the 
tenant ; there will be the tendency on 
their part to borrow on the land more 
than it is entitled to by that operation, 
and to turn over to the landowner the 
loss involved to that extent. I think it 
would be far better for the Government 
to place the Land Commission in the 
position of having to scrutinize narrowly 
the security that may be offered them, 
and the price that will have to be paid, 
with the understanding, on the part of 
the tenants, that the price they now say 
they are willing to give for their hold- 
ings, and the annual instalments neces- 
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sitated by that price, will be strictly landlords and the Irish tenants who 
demanded from them in the future. | have to face this question of agricultural 


The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Macartney ), who last spoke, 
said that many of us do not desire the 
landowners to get anything at all for 
their land. {Mr. Macarrngey: Hear, 
hear!] I will tell the hon. Gentleman 
what I desire in reference to this matter. 
I desire that the tenants should not pay 
anything more than they are perfectly 
certain to be able to continue the pay- 
ment of to the State as annual instal- 
ments hereafter; and I think that 
tenants purchasing in these times, when 
there is so great a depreciation in the 
price of agricultural produce, that the 
only remaining articles of produce, 
butter and cattle, have fallen in value 
50 per cent within the last 12 months, 
when we see that the bottom of the fall 
has not apparently been reached, and 
that the downward process is still con- 
tinuing—I say, in the interests of public 
honour and morality, in the interests of 


may be unable hereafter to fulfil. Let 
them pay, by all means, a fair price for 
their holdings; but let them not be 


tempted to undertake annual payments | 
| to keep up the annual instalments here- 


which, from the depreciation in the 
= of farm produce, it may be abso- 
utely impossible for them to pay. That 
is the view that I take of this question 
of purchase. I have always held, since 


depression ; and if you leave in the Bill 
inducements, such as the security of the 
Church Funds, or the retention of one- 
fifth, you inevitably offer inducements 
to all parties to agree to the paying of 
too high a figure for the land; and if 
the holdings are purchased at too high 
a price the difficulties of the tenant will 
be proportionately increased, and that 
may be the result of offering the further 
guarantee. As this is to be an experi- 
mental measure only tentatively dealing 
with the question, and as possibly larger, 
much larger, measures may hereatter 
spring out of it, if it succeeds, I am 


obliged to feel the greatest anxiety that, 





whatever is done under this Bill, if it 
become an Act, should be done well, 
and that no loss should result to the 
public from the expenditure of these 
millions of money. It is evident, if the 
Land Question is to be settled on the 


basis of purchase, the advance by the 
the State and of the taxpayers of this | State will have to be very large; and it 
country, as well as in the interests of | would bea very poor encouragement for 
the tenants themselves, we should warn | the English taxpayers and Irish farmers 
them not to incur liabilities which they | if any of the provisions of the Bill were, 


| 





making my entry into public life, that it | 


is eminently desirable that the Irish 


Land Question should be settled per- | 


manently upon the basis of an occupying 
ownership. My mind has not at all 
been altered by the passage of the Land 
Act of 1881. I do not think that the 
Irish tenants are to be blamed for failing 
to purchase their holdings. Up to the 
present moment they have been occupied 
in getting their rents fixed in the Land 
Court ; and immediately after the rents 
have been fixed has come this great 
depression in the prices of agricultural 


under the surrounding circumstances in 
Ireland, to tempt the latter to pay an 
impossible price for their holdings, a 
price at which they would not be able 


after; and I hope, therefore, there will 
be no attempt on the part of the Land 
Judges to bolster up the value of land 
artificially, or to refuse fair and reason- 
able offers from the tenants of those 
encumbered estates in Ireland with 
regard to the purchase of their holdings. 
I think the Irish tenants should be 
treated, at least, as reasonably in this 


matter as the land jobbers were in 


the bad times of 1847 and 1848. 


| There was then no attempt on the part 


of the Land Judges artificially to bolster 
up the price of land, and estates were put 


| upin the open market, and knocked down 


produce, whick will undoubtedly make | 


it exceedingly difficult for many of the 


tenants, if the depression remains per- | 
manent, to pay the judicial rents. There- | soon be terminated, and such prices will 
fore there is further need of caution and , be given by the tenants for their hold- 
deliberation on their part before they | ings as will be fair, and as will render 
purchase and involve the State in their | it possible that they will have a reason- 


misfortunes. 


to the highest bidder. I think that 
should be to some extent the case on 
the present occasion. If that principle 
be adopted now, and tenants are tempted 
to come forward, I have no doubt that 
the deadlock in the land market will 


At present it is the Irish able hope of being able to pay hereafter 
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the instalments fixed upon. Auother 
matter was mentioned in the course of 
this discussion which I should like to 
allude to. It is the important question 
of the glebe tenants. Appeals have been 
made by hon. Gentiemen on both sides 
of the House that the purchasers under 
the Church Act, who bought their hold- 
ings at a much higher rate than those 
contemplated by this Bill, should be put 
in the same position as purchasers under 
this Bill. Now, these purchasers were 
divided into two classes—there were per- 
sons who came forward and bought land 
over the heads of the tenants in the 
open market, and who were assisted by 
the funds of the State to do so, and 
there were those bond fide tenants who 
purchased their own holdings. In re- 
spect of the first class of persons, I do 
not see how you can fairly ask that a 
Bill, which is intended to enable tenants 
to become the owners of their holdings 
on more reasonable terms, should be so 
stretched in its provisions so as to en- 
able land speculators, admittedly men 
who bought land in the open market as 
an investment and speculation, to obtain 
better terms than those bargained for. 
On the other hand, I admit I should be 
very glad if the Government could see 
their way to give bond fide occupying 
tenants who purchased under the provi- 
sions of the Irish Church Act the same 
terms that this Bill proposes to give. 
These tenants undoubtedly bought at a 
very high price — occupying tenants 
bought, I think, at an average of two 
years’ higher purchase than the ordinary 

urchaser gave for the same class of 
and at the time. I think that ordinary 
purchasers who were not tenants bought 
on an average of 22 or 22} years’ pur- 
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chase, and I think the occupying ten- 
ants were obliged to pay 234 or 24) 
years’ purchase. In that way they paid | 
a higher price, and their annual instal- | 
ments were higher. However, I would 
certainly not reduce in any way the 
terms they have covenanted to give; 
but I would give them the advantages 
of this Bill, so far as the terms of repay- 
ment go and the interest. In this way 
you could gradually lighten the very 
heavy burden which they are suffering 
from. From 24 and 23} years’ purchase 
a lower price has ensued, which has 
gone down to 20 years’ purchase. I do 
not think, therefore, you ought to re- 





duce the amount of purchase money 
Mr. Parnell 
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which they consented to give, because 
the fund that you gave it to is a public 
one. But neither the Imperial Exche- 
quer nor the Church Fund need suffer 
in the slightest degree by the interest 
on the purchase money being reduced, 
as it may be, by an arrangement be- 
tween the Treasury and the Church 
Commissioners, to enable the Church 
Commissioners to borrow at the lower 
rate provided for in this Bill. I am 
glad that there has been no political 
acrimony excited by the introduction of 
the measure. I am also glad to see 
that the Conservative Party have so 
far been educated on the Lard Ques- 
tion as—I will not say to settle it on 
the lines of the Land League, because 
this very small measure of £5,000,000 
sterling cannot be considered in any 
sense as even an attempt to settle the 
Land Question—I would, however, re- 
mind the House that the much-abuse? 
Land League was formed first to ¢ 
away with rack rents and prevent land- 
lord oppression and eviction; and, 
secondly, to enable every occupying 
tenant to become the owner of his hold- 
ing upon fair terms, objects for which 
no abuse or ridicule was thought to be 
too strong at the time, but which, I am 
glad to say, now appear to be becoming 
rapidly absorbed into the political creed 
of the Conservative Party. I trust that 
this Bill, so far as it goes and when 
amended, may enable the tenants to be- 
come the owners of their holdings. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, that, as an 
English county Member, he must excuse 
himself for speaking on the subject of 
the Bill, upon the ground that for 15 
years he had not uttered a word 
in that House on the Irish Land 
Question. When the Land Bill of 
1870 was introduced, he endeavoured 
to prove that, instead of extending 
the Ulster tenant right to the whole 
of Ireland, they ought to go in at once 
for State-aided peasant proprietorship. 
That he was right at that time was evi- 
dent from the fact that after experiencing 
the working of the Acts of 1870 and 
1881, they had found it would be much 
better that there should be a solid landed 
proprietorship, and that those who culti- 
vated should own the land, rather than 
there should be a sort of bastard owner- 
ship which had existed during the last 15 
years. At the same time, unless those 
who purchased their holdings showed a 
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greater amount of assiduity and hard 
work than he thought was generally 

ractised by some of the small tenants of 
Freland, he feared that they would not 
succeed as well as the House desired. 
There could not be a worse system than 
prevailed in Ireland at present, as far as 
concerned the interests of both landlord 
and tenant. Irish tenants, with the ex- 
ception of those who first acquired the 
tenant right, were really under two 
rents; for the interest of the money 
locked up in the purchase of the tenant 
right was a second rent paid by the ten- 
ant from which he could not escape, and 
the liability passed from one occupier to 
another. ‘The hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Macartney) had told them that, in 
some instances, the tenant right was 
worth more than the fee simple. There 
were three interests involved in the cul- 
tivation of land, although they might all 
exist, in some instances, in the same per- 
son. There was the man who supplied 
the dead capital, the man who supplied 
the working capital, and the man who 
did the labour. All three might be 
rolled into one—the peasant proprietor 
—but still they must co-exist. How- 
ever well he might cultivate the land, 
the only way in which a small farmer, 
whether owner or occupier, could suc- 
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whereby the State would become, in a 
more real sense than ever, the father of 
the people. : 

Mr. THOMASSON said, that he 
shared in the anxiety of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
lest tenants under this Bill should en- 
gage to pay too high rents for the next 49 
years. Even if the freehold were bought 
at 20 years’ purchase, the tenant would 
pay less than his present rent by way of 
instalments, and in about 10 years the 
State would lose the security of one- 
fifth the price deposited at the time of 
the purchase. Then, about the same 
period, would come the revision of rents, 
as the 15 years’ term of judicial rent 
would then be on the point of expira- 
tion. If rents should then be still fur- 
ther reduced, serious discontent would 
arise among the purchasers under the 
present Bill, for the tenants who took 
advantage of it, and bound themselves 
for 49 years to pay a certain rent to the 
State, might find themselves in a very 
much worse position than those of their 
neighbours who might have their rents 
considerably reduced. That being the 
case, there would be great danger that 
the State would not receive the rents 
agreed upon, so that the loss would fall 


| upon the British taxpayers. [‘‘Oh,oh!’’] 


ceed, was to do the work of two agricul- | As an English Member, he was entitled 
tural labourers and live at the expense | to take into consideration the possible 
ofone. In that case, if the Irish peasant | effect of the Bill upon the British tax- 
could fulfil those conditions, the Bill payers. The right hon. Baronet the 
might be a success. There was much | Chancellor of the Exchequer(Sir Michael 
point in the remarks of the hon. Mem- | Hicks-Beach) had hinted at the possi- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) | bility of an increase of the duty on tea; 
with respect to a probable fall in prices. | and it was possible that every house- 
The hon. Member had said that, in the | holder in the town he (Mr. Thomasson ) 
last few few months, stock had fallen 50 | represented, and in the Kingdom also, 
per cent. He (Mr. Clare Read) was not | might hereafter find that he had to pay 





aware of any such fall in England, 


down. But in this there lay a great 


danger, and in a few years the pur- | 
chasing tenants might find themselves | 


as owners in a much worse condition 
than their tenant neighbours. He be- 
lieved the Bill was the only possible 
corollary to the two Irish Land Acts; 
but he could not endorse its principle, 


nor could he give it support upon any | 


ground of political economy; but as 
to its expediency there could be no 
doubt. Therefore, under the present 


_an increased duty upon that article in 
though prices had undoubtedly gone | 


order to make up the loss to the Exche- 
quer from the failure of Irish tenants to 
perform their contracts. Many of these 
householders were women, who were 
unrepresented, but whose interests the 
House ought not the less to consider. 
The State was running a great risk in 
this Bill. It was buying a rent charge 
of 34 per cent, while running the risk 
that in 10 years’ time the rents on which 
it was based would not be paid. He was 
afraid that the worst of such a state of 


| things would be that the idle and thrift- 





circumstances, he hoped it would become | less among the tenants would be bene- 
law as speedily as possible, although it  fited at the expense of the more industri- 
would add another page to our history, | ous and of the English taxpayer, and that 
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the measure would produce discontent | relations were established between land- 
inIreland. He would much rather that | lords and tenants in Ireland. Indeed, 
the rents of the industrious tenants who | he thought that if the sentiments and 
had invested their money in their farms | opinions contained in the speech of the 
should be reduced by a revision of the | hon. Member for the City of Cork were 
Healy Clause of the Land Act than that | carried out the Bill might be the be- 
the question should be dealt with as was | ginning of better days for Ireland, by 
proposed under this Bill. It had been | doing much to place the Land Question 
frequently remarked that the Bill was in that country upon a more satisfactory 
merely an experimental, and not a final | footing. 
one; but, in his opinion, there had been| Mr. FINDLATER said, he most 
more than enough of experiments of this | heartily approved of the Bill, which, in 
nature, and he was afraid that consider- | his opinion, would confer a great boon 
able danger might result from the mea-| upon the people of Ireland. Its pro- 
sure. For instance, if it were largely | visions were good, and with some slight 
taken advantage of, the State would be- | but necessary Amendments it might be 
come the landlord of a large part of | made a good working measure. in the 
Ireland, which was a most undesirable | belief that it would be a boon to both 
position for the State to be in, as it! parties, he desired to see it pass as soon 
would have to exact the rents to the | as possible; and, so far as he was con- 
uttermost farthing in justice to the Bri- | cerned, he would aid its passage by 
tish taxpayer, which would increase the making it as perfect as possible. With 
difficulties, already great, of governing | that object he should make several sug- 
the country. It would, in his opinion, | gestions to the Government when the 
be wiser not to try any further experi- | Bill reached the Committee stage. 
ments in this direction, but to have post-| Mr. GREGORY said, he hoped that 
poned the consideration of a measure | before the debate closed Her Majesty’s 
dealing with such large, important, and | Government would announce their in- 
complicated interests, leaving the ques- | tention of standing by their proposal to 
tion to be dealt with by the new Par- | reserve one-fifth of the purchase money. 
liament if it was considered that the | After the best consideration he could 
present Parliament had not solved it | give to the subject, he did not think the 
satisfactorily. | Government would be justified, consider- 
Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, he rose | ing their duty to the country, in giving 
to express a hope that whoever con-| up the security constituted by the re- 
cluded the debate on the part of the Go- | tention of that money. It must be re- 
vernment would give the House some | membered that the terms offered by the 
assurance that those landowners who | Government in this Bill were of per- 
purchased their land for residential and | fectly unexampled liberality. No com- 
not for speculative purposes under the | pany or association of capitalists in the 
provisions of theAct of 1870, and also the | City of London would advance money 
purchasers of glebe lands, would be on such terms. By the Bill money was 
favourably considered under the Bill. | to be advanced for the purchasers under 
He thought, however, that, in respect to it at 4 per cent, which was not merely 
those persons, the hon. Member for the | interest, but sinking fund; whereas he 








City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) was quite 
right in drawing a line of distinction 


between those who bought land for} 


speculation and tenants who bond fide 

urchased their holdings. The latter, 
it seemed to him (Sir Hervey Bruce), 
deserved the same treatment as if they 
had purchased now. He was glad that 
the Bill had been introduced by the pre- 
sent Government ; for, although he did 
not think it by any means a perfect Bill, 
or one which would at once solve the 
problem of the Irish Land Question, 
still it was the thin edge of the wedge, 
which might be driven home until better 


Mr. Thomasson 


ventured to assert, with great confidence, 
that no one would lend moneyon an Irish 
security under 5 per cent for interest 
alone. That being so, the Government 
| were entitled to have every possible secu- 
| rity forthe repayment of their advances ; 
| nay, more, they were bound to demand 

it, for they were Trustees of the public, 
| whose interest they were bound to pro- 
| tect. Their duty involved the exaction 
| of a proper guarantee for their advances. 
| What, then, was the guarantee which 
‘the Bill provided? It was simply the 
| retention of a certain amount of the pur- 
|chase money. During the 10 years the 
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portion of the purchase money thus re- 
tained could be assigned, charged, or 
otherwise made available as a security 
by the person to whom it belonged. He 
did not think that an unfair arrange- 
ment; and, in the interest of the tax- 
payer, he thought it ought to be main- 
tained. He would again repeat the 
hope that before the debate closed they 
would have some assurance from the 
Government, and it would be main- 
tained. Then as to mortgages, which 
were one of the difficulties he saw in the 
working of the measure, the Govern- 
ment might desire to purchase certain 
portions of a mortgaged estate. If they 
paid the money to the landlord, the 
estate would not thereby be discharged 
from the mortgage. The Government 
would have to consider how that was to 
be met, and he thought they would have 
to place themselves in such cases in the 
position of the mortgagee, by paying off 
the mortgage and taking an assignment 
of it. He wished every success to the 
measure ; but he was not very sanguine 
as to the results that would flow from it. 
He hoped it would lead to a settlement 
of the Land Question in Ireland ; but he 
was afraid that it would only increase 
the demands of the tenants, to whom so 
much had been given. Ten years hence, 
when rents were revised, as they were 
to be under the Land Act of the late 
Government, they might be reduced ; 
and then the tenants who had purchased 
under that Bill on the basis of the ex- 
isting rents might think that they had 
made a bad bargain, and had paid too 
much, and in that case there might be 
a revival of irritation and discontent. 
That, however, to a great extent, was a 
matter of speculation, and, at all events, 
of opinion. What he confessed did 
seem to him certain was that the Go- 
vernment were bound by their duty to 
the taxpayer of this country to take 
every precaution that no loss to him 
should accrue from the present measure. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he 
thought the Government might feel 
satisfied with the almost unanimous ap- 
proval with which the Bill had been re- 
ceived by Irish Members on both sides 
of the House ; and, so far as the criticism 
which had been passed upon it was con- 
cerned, it would encourage them to press 
the Bill on with as much expedition as 
possible. He thought the discussion 
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had given the Government some assist- 
ance in carrying out their Bill. It was 
not his intention to enter into the de- 
tails ; but he wished to state what would 
be probably the views entertained by 
the Government of the suggestions which 
had been made. The Bill dealt with the 
question from two points of view. It 
dealt first with the machinery by which 
it was expected that the tenant might 
be able to secure the fee simple of his 
holding ; and, in the second place, with 
the means by which he could procure 
the purchase money. As to the first 
point—the machinery—that was to say, 
the tribunal to which the carrying out 
of the measure was to be entrusted—he 
could not agree with his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend the Member for Dublin 
County (Colonel King-Harman) that it 
would be wise to place the duty on the 
old Landed Estates Court. He admitted 
that it was a Court fully competent to 
deal with this question ; but without, in 
any way, speaking to its disparagement, 
he could not help feeling that the mea- 
sure would not be carried out as well, if 
left to that Court, as if it were entrusted 
to the Special Commissioners who would 
be appointed under the Bill. The Judges 
and officers of the Landed Estates Court 
were in the habit of trying large cases ; 
and it was not to be expected that they, 
who were mainly engaged in dealing 
with large estates, would be able to de- 
scend and adjudicate upon matters con- 
nected with the transfer of the small 
holdings between landlords and tenants. 
Then, if the Government left it in the 
hands of the Land Commissioners in 
Treland, he did not think the Bill would 
be carried out very vigorously ; because 
they had already in hand more work 
than they would be able to do in an 
effective way in the ordinary course of 
their duties. They were appointed ori- 
ginally to fix the rent of land between 
the landlord and the tenant; and they 
had large arrears of work on hand, 
which they were not likely to get rid of 
for a long time to come. Under all 
those circumstances, the Government 
thought it best to appoint two Commis- 
sioners, to form a special tribunal for 
carrying out this measure. Objection 
had been taken because their names had 
not been published to the House. Be- 
fore the second reading of a Bill was 
surely not the time to announce the 
names of the gentlemen whose appoint- 
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ment depended solely upon the passing 
of that Bill. Before a position of this 
kind could be accepted by a gentleman 
with credit to himself, he must have an 
assurance that the Government were in 
earnest and would pass the Bill. Under 
the Land Act of 1881, the names of the 
Commissioners were not announced until 
after a later stage than that at which he 
hoped to mention the names of the two 
gentlemen who would be selected under 
the Bill. As the Government were 
anxious that the Bill should be effi- 
ciently carried out, the House could rest 
assured that they would only appoint 
gentlemen who were fully qualified to 
discharge their duties zealously and with 
ability, and who would receive and re- 
tain the confidence of the public and of 
the Executive. There was a provision 
of the Bill which had not been referred 
to, and which he considered a very valu- 
able one. The Executive had taken 
power to transfer some of the officers 
from the Landed Estates Court to the 
Land Commission, for the purpose of 
carrying out the investigation of titles. 
These officials would bring a large 
amount of accumulated knowledge to 
the work. As to the provision which 
the Bill made for enabling the tenant to 
purchase, reference had been made to 
the guarantee as a condition precedent 
to the purchase money being advanced. 
It was obvious that the State ought to 
be in a position, when enabling tenants 
to purchase their holdings, to take care 
that it should be protected from loss, 
especially when it was advancing so 
much as £5,000,000. It would be a 


rash and imprudent thing to ask that | 


the advance should be made, unless 
there was some guarantee that the State 
should not suffer. They had made two 
provisions in this regard; one was that 
the vendor should allow a part of the 
money to remain in the hands of the 
Commissioners. But this would only 
remain till such time as the purehaser 
had paid instalments equal to the amount 
left by the vendor. Thetenant’s interest 
would then become the guarantee. When 
they asked that this one-fifth was to be 
retained, they did not ask that it should 
be retained without making some return 
to the landlord or the vendor. He 
would be paid at the rate of 3 per cent, 
and at the same time he would not be 
entirely deprived of the use of his capi- 
tal; for if the country was prosperous, 


The Attorney General for Ireland 
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and the tenant paid up his instalments 
punctually, the landlord could raise 
money on the security of that fifth 
which had been retained ; so that, while 
it was being retained by the State as a 
security, he would be receiving an ad- 
vantage from it, and would be enjoying 
it. With reference to the next guaran- 
tee, the Church Surplus Fund, there 
had been some adverse criticism. The 
sum now vested in the Church Tempo- 
ralities Commission amounted to some- 
thing between £600,000 and £700,000. 
He hoped it would not be necessary 
to resort to that at all, and that this 
fund would still remain for such Na- 
tional purposes as Parliament might 
be disposed to apply it to. Should it, 
unfortunately, be necessary to use it, it 
seemed to him, and to the Government 
as well, that it was a most natural thing 
to apply this National Irish Fund to an 
Irish object when required. Adverse 
criticism came principally from his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Dublin County, who had declared that 
the Bill was likely to be abortive, or a 
‘‘sham,” as he described it; but there 
was one answer to his criticism about 
the £5,000,000. They must remember 
that they were now at the end of a 
Parliament, and on the eve of a General 
Election, and they would shortly have a 
Parliament elected by different constitu- 
encies to those which had hitherto 
elected Members, and it would not be 
desirable to apply a larger amount of 
State funds than was likely to be ab- 
sorbed in the interim. If the Bill was 
a success, he believed there would be no 
difficulty in getting further funds. He 
wished to make one other remark, and 
that had reference to the tenants who 
had already purchased under the Acts 
of 1870 and 1881, also the glebe tenants 
who purchased under the Ohurch Act of 
1869. He assured hon. Members that 
this matter had received the considera- 
tion of the Government; but the more 
they considered it the greater were the 
difficulties which confronted them. It 
would always be an argument against 
doing anything to say that there was a 
certain number of others who had pur- 
chased in antecedent years under other 
circumstances. The tenants who pur- 
chased under the Acts he had referred 
to paid their purchase money under the 
law as it existed. It would be wholly 


‘impossible for the Government to reduce 
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the amounts paid by those tenants, and 
he thought there would be the greatest 
difficulty in reducing the interest. No 
doubt, however, something might be 
done, and it was a matter which would 
continue to receive the earnest attention 
of the Government. It had been said 
by some that this was a landlords’ Bill, 
and by others that it was a tenants’ Bill. 
It appeared to him that the great re- 
commendation of the Bill was that it 
was neither a landlords’ Bill nor a 
tenants’ Bill, but that it was a Bill from 
which both landlords and tenants might 
derive certain advantages if they availed 
themselves of it. He wished to point 
out, what had been already pointed out 
by the hon. Members for County Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Lewis) and for Monaghan 
(Mr. Findlater), that although this Bill 
might not be perfect in every part, yet 
if the House approved the principle the 
best way to allow the principle to be 
carried out was to permit the Bill to 
pass a second reading, and to make such 
Amendments as were necessary in Com- 
mittee. A Bill might be killed either 
by active opposition or by protracted 
discussion; but he hoped that hon. 
Members would see in this Bill the 
germ of an earnest effort to do some- 
thing for Ireland, and would therefore 
withdraw their opposition in order that 
its merits might be tested, and that, 
therefore, they would permit the Bill to 
pass. As he had been permitted to say 
so much, he might, perhaps, add a hope 
that as the House had now spent a very 
considerable time in discussing the prin- 
ciple of the measure, and as the Govern- 
ment intended to put down the next 
stage for an early day, hon. Members 
would now allow the discussion to cease, 
and the second reading of the Bill to be 
taken. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: I wish tocon- 
gratulate the House on the introduction 
of this Bill, and I do so as representing a 
constituency having a large Irish popu- 
lation, in whom I take a very keen 
interest. The Bill is a generous Bill, 
and in that respect it is politic, for all 
legislation dealing with Ireland, in order 
to be politic, ought to be generous. The 
Bill, in my opinion, also contains within 
itself the seeds of something like a final 
settlement of the Irish difficulty as re- 
gards the Land Question. I especially 
congratulate the House upon the very 
friendly way in which the Bill has been 
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received by all sections of opinion, and 
especially by the section which is led by 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell). I do not think we can 
too highly congratulate, both ourselves 
and the country at large, upon the great 
change in the tone of Irish opinion in this 
House. Itis a matter for very hearty con- 
gratulation that we have at last reached 
a method of speaking about Irish ques- 
tions which is a great deal more rational 
than what has been the custom for many 
years past. I believe, myself, that if 
this Bill is heartily accepted by the Mem- 
bers of the Party who follow the lead 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
it will pave the way, at no distant date, 
for a very wide extension of its terms. 
It, no doubt, is an experiment ; but that 
experiment may be developed to a very 
large degree, and may become the 
means of settling the controversy about 
the land in Ireland. I wish to say how 
entirely I approve of the measure, and 
how heartily, speaking from the Liberal 
side of the House, I wish it God-speed. 
I think it is a thoroughly wise measure. 
It has already produced excellent effects 
on public opinion, and I join with all 
who have discussed this subject in 
hoping and trusting that it will turn out 
to be a solution of one of the greatest— 
if not the very greatest—of Irish diffi- 
culties. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that if the Bill 
were intended to be the beginning of the 
general purchase of their holdings by 
tenants, it was unreasonable to suppose 
that the Church Surplus would offer any 
security for the payment. It might be 
a valuable security if the purchases were 
not to exceed £5,000,000 ; but it would 
be of no value if the Bill were extended 
beyond that. He considered the Bill 
carried out the principles of the National 
League, therefore he was very anxious 
that it should succeed; but its success 
depended not so much upon what was in 
the Bill as upon its administration. He 
also thought that what the Government 
ought to do was to regard the measure 
as an experiment, a commencement with 
the question of Land Purchase, and 
should give the Commissioners instruc- 
tions that they must, if possible, conduct 
the business in such a way as to deal 
with the whole of this £5,000,000 of 
property within the next three months 
after the Bill had become law. If the 
Commissioners waited till the landlords 
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could screw an extravagant price from 
their tenants no business would be done. 
He believed that many tenants wished 
to buy their holdings; but they wanted 
to buy as cheap as they could. He 
thought that the first transactions ought 
to take place at the present price, and a 
beginning might be made by the new 
Commissioners buying properties which 
had been some time in the Landed 
Estates Court. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF AUSTRALASIA 
BILL [Lords]. 
(Secretary Colonel Stanley.) 
BiLt 165.] coMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Secretary Colonel Stanley.) 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
he was very much inclined to think that 
the people who called themselves the 
Colonists were but a very small number 
of persons at either end of the telegraph 
wire leading to Australia, and he had 
seen papers which led him very greatly 
todoubt if the Australian Colonists really 
wanted this Bill. If the Australian 
Colonies saw their way to any complete 
scheme of federation he wished them 
God-speed. He knew, however, that 
New South Wales and New Zealand 
had both declared their dislike to the 
Bill and their intention not to accept it ; 
and it was, therefore, very doubtful 
whether it was worth while for Her 
Majesty’s Government to proceed with 
the measure. It was for that reason 
that he had blocked it. Personally, he 
did not object to the Bill, with one im- 
portant exception, and he should be glad 
to see the Australian Colonies and Her 
Majesty’s Government settle the matter 
between them. But he decidedly ob- 
jected to that clause in the Bill which 
enabled the Australasian Colonies to deal 
with what was called the relations of 
Australia to the Islands of the Pacific. 
He did not know what was meant by 
that expression ; but he had very grave 
doubts whether it was prudent to put 
such a provision in the Bill. Dealing 
with the question of New Guinea and 
the disputes which had occurred with 


Mr. Biggar 
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regard to the Islands of the Pacific, he 
must be allowed to express the opinion 
that it would be imprudent to give to 
Australia, so long as it remained under 
the British flag, the power to assume 
protection over the Natives of the Islands 
of the Pacific. The alienation between 
this country and Germany took place 
with reference to the excessive preten- 
sions of Queensland to deal with one of 
the Pacific Islands. He believed that 
the Australians would be much better 
off if they followed the example of the 
American Colonies, and developed their 
own territories, and did all that it was 
possible for them to do in that direction, 
without seeking foreign possessions, and 
endeavouring to entangle themselves in 
foreign complications. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he much regretted 
that a Bill of that importance should 
have been brought before the notice of 
the House on such scanty information, 
and when hon. Members were in pos- 
session of so little information as to the 
sentiments of the Colonies themselves. 
It was true that a certain number of Par- 
liamentary Papers had been presented ; 
butthe information which they contained 
was, he thought, hardly sufficient to 
enable the House to appreciate the whole 
bearings of the question, and to under- 
stand what were the feelings with which 
the proposals had been received in the 
Colonies during the last few months. 
He thought it would have been valuable 
to the House if the Colonial Office had 
prepared a sort of explanatory Memo- 
randum giving a view of the whole 
matter and a justification of the whole 
Bill. When the House of Commons was 
asked to undertake a function so large as 
that of drawing up a Constitution for 
communities already great, and which 
were likely to become infinitely greater 
in the future, it ought to approach 
a task of that kind with a due sense 
of responsibility and on accurate in- 
formation and knowledge. He thought 
also there was no evidence to show that 
this Bill, or draft Constitution, had 
really been satisfactorily discussed and 
considered in the Colonies themselves. 
It appeared to have emanated in the 
first instance from a small coterie or con- 
clave of Prime Ministers, andthe House 
had nothing to show them that the best 
minds of our Colonies had been properly 
brought to bear in the consideration of 
the subject, ‘The Bill would have come 
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before the House with greater authority 
if it had reason to believe that proper 
pains had been bestowed upon it, and 
that proper efforts had been made to 
obtain full publicity and discussion for 
it in the Australian Colonies themselves. 
He thought that the circumstances he 
had mentioned made the position of the 
Imperial Parliament not quite a satis- 
factory One in dealing with this mat- 
ter. In considering the character of 
the Bill, and its liability to a certain 
line of criticism, he said it was clear 
that it wasa very scanty, fragmentary, 
and imperfect sketch of a Federal Con- 
stitution. Looking even at that im- 
portant clause which provided that any 
one Colony could withdraw from the 
federation, he said if the House were 
free to debate the subject at length a 
great deal of time might be spent over 
the consideration of this clause alone; 
because a federation, which offered to 
any member of it the right to withdraw 
as soon as its wishes were not gratified, 
was clearly a federation of the feeblest 
and most transitory kind. He was con- 
tent, however, that they should pass the 
Bill in the form in which the Colonial 
authorities had asked us to do so, and 
asa matter of favour to them; but the 
responsibility for its formation would 
substantially rest more with them than 
with us. He looked with more hope 
to the establishment of closer rela- 
tions between the Executive authority 
here and the Colonies than to a federa- 
tion among the Colonies themselves. 
The real value of this Constitution 
seemed to him to lie in the provision 
which it made for the introduction of 
uniform legislation among the different 
Colonies, and particularly for the intro- 
duction of a uniform system of legal 
process and of private law in those mat- 
ters in which the inhabitants of different 
Colonies were most likely to come into 
relation with one another. The expe- 
rience of the United States, which was 
the great source of experience in these 
matters, showed how much advantage 
there was in having—how much might 
be lost by not having—a uniform system 
of legislation on certain subjects of com- 
mon interest. It would be, for instance, 
of immense advantage for the United 
States to have a uniform Law of Mar- 
riage and Divorce. It was one of the 
great difficulties which legal reformers 
had to deal with in America; and he 
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was glad to see that the Federal 
Council, under this Bill, had power to 
legislate on these subjects, on quaran- 
tine, on bills of exchange, and other 
such matters. As regarded the utility 
of the Federal Legislature, if he might 
so call it, for the purpose of introducing 
a uniform system of private law, he 
thought it would be very desirable to 
increase the size of the Council, for he 
thought, as at present devised, it was 
too small for the adequate discussion of 
the subjects with which it would have 
to deal. But in that, as in other re- 
spects, he looked upon the Bill more as 
a first sketch than as a complete Con- 
stitution ; and he could not help believ- 
ing that further legislation would be re- 
quired, and that the outline contained in 
that measure would have hereafter to be 
filled up and developed in various par- 
ticulars. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 
Clauses 1 to 14, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Matters subject to legisla- 
tive authority of Council). 


Mr. BRYCE said, he wished, after 
the word “copyright,” in line 41, to 
have the word ‘* bankruptcy ”’ inserted. 
It was true that unless the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Colonel Stanley) 
were favourable to this Amendment it 
would not be of use for him to propose 
it ; but he wished to point out that bank- 
ruptey was a subject upon which, of all 
others, it was desirable that there should 
be uniformity of legislation as between 
the different States. If the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman did not object to this 
proposal, he would suggest to him that 
the word ‘‘ bankruptcy’ might be pro- 
perly included in the clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 41, after the word ‘ cop ight,” to 
insert the word ‘ bankruptcy.” — (Jr. 
Bryce.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘bankruptcy’ be there inserted.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Colonel Sranzey) said, 
he thought he could undertake that the 
attention of the Federal Council should 
be directed to the question raised by 
the Amendment of the hon, Member for 
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the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) ; but he 
would venture to ask the hon. Member 
not to press the Amendment. If the 
hon. Member would look to Clause 4 he 
would find that there was power to refer 
to the Council any matter of general in- 
terest, and that, therefore, the subject 
of the Amendment was already within 
the scope of the Bill. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he admitted that 
it was within the scope of the Bill. He 
thought it desirable, inane to empha- 
size the particular subject of bankruptcy 
for the reason he had given; but after 
the expression of opinion on the part of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
he had no objection, with the permission 
of the Committee, to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 16 and 17 agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Power to Her Majesty to 
disallow Act to which Governor has 
assented in Her Majesty’s name). 

Mr. BRYCE said, he had placed on 
the Paper an Amendment which was 
intended to make the clause clearer in 
respect of acts done between the date of 
assent and the time of annulment. He 
apprehended that upon a strict legal 
construction of the clause a Court of Law 
would hold that an act done between 
the date of giving assent and the date 
of annulment would be protected. Sub- 
ject to the opinion of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General he thought 
that would be so; but he also thought 
it would be worth while to make the 
matter quite clear, so that acts done 
after assent given by the Colonial Go- 
vernment would be certain of being pro- 
tected. If the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies did not object, he should 
like to have the words of his Amendment 
introduced into the clause. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, at end, add—‘‘ But without pre- 
judice to me | act done or right acquired between 
the date of such assent and the day of such 
signification of annulment.’’—(Mr. Bryce.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there added.” 


TaeSECRETARY or STATE (Colonel 
Sranwey) said, he regretted very much 
to have to ask the hon. Member (Mr. 
Bryce) not to press this Amendment. He 
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thought it would be premature to deal 
with the question ; and he was afraid, if 
these words were to be put into the Act, 
that it might lead to the presumption 
that the rule hitherto existing had been 
disturbed. He understood that the 
Amendment might draw a distinction 
between the custom prevailing in one 
Colony and the customs prevailing in 
others. For that reason, and because 
he thought the Acts in question would 
be protected by the clause as it stood, 
he asked the hon. Member not to press 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 19 to 28, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Power to determine opera- 
tion of Act in any Colony). 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Colonel 
Srantey) said, he regretted that the 
Amendment he was about to ask the 
Committee to assent to was not upon the 
Notice Paper. He understood that his 
Predecessor in Office had given a pro- 
mise that the words after ‘‘ Council” to 
the end of the clause should be omitted, 
and others substituted relating to the 
repeal of certain Acts. It had been held 
that it would be distinctly productive of 
harm if a law, passed by the assent of 
the Colonies united in Council, should 
be repealed by a particular Colony, 
which might be the Colony in respect 
of which that law was originally passed 
by the Federal Council. In moving this 
Amendment, he pointed out that power 
was taken providing that no assent 
would be given to any Act which did 
not contain proper safeguards for all 
that might take place under the provi- 
sions of this clause. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, to omit all the words after 
“ Council’’ to the end of the Clause, in order 
to insert ‘‘ unless altered or repealed by the 
Council.’’—(Colonel Stanley.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Preamble. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
no wish to delay the further considera- 
tion of the Bill; but he might be allowed 
to remark that this was a very tentative 
measure. He was not sure, however, 
that it would be less likely to sueceed on 
that account. He thought he should be 
expressing the general feeling of the 
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Committee by expressing regret that the 
most important of the Australasian Co- 
lonies— New South Wales and New 
Zealand—were not included in the Bill, 
because he thought that nothing like a 
complete federation policy could be ob- 
tained without those two Colonies giving 
their adhesion to it. He thought, how- 
ever, that their union with the Colonies 
could not be injured or damaged by the 
confederation of the Colonies amongst 
themselves, and that the tentative way 
in which the Bill had been passed would 
eonduce to all the Colonies joining in 
the movement hereafter, which would 
be lasting, and for the good of the 
whole. 


Preamble agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7o-morrow. 


SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL 
[Lords.}]--[Brri 242.] 
(Secretary Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 
comMiTTEE. | Progress 3rd August. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 3 (Secretary may sit in Parlia- 
ment). 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
Amendment he rose to move, although 
verbal, was one of considerable import- 
ance. It had been admitted, in a former 
discussion on the Bill, that the words 
“if not a Member of the House of 
Lords” were merely permissive, though if 
they meunt anything at all they pointed 
to the new Secretary being a Member of 
the House of Lords; but if they meant 
nothing, then he said that they might 
as well be omitted. He accepted the 
declaration which the hon. Member for 
Buteshire (Mr. Dalrymple) made on going 
into Committee, that it was not intended 
to allocate this Office either to the House 
of Lords or to the House of Commons. 
Therefore, he might assume that the 
words were not intended to imply that 
this officer should be a Member of the 
House of Lords; but, at the same time, 
the putting in of the words pointed to 
the probability of his being sometimes 
a Member of the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and therefore he thought they 
were dangerous, and ought to be omitted 
from the Bill. He admitted that the 
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circumstances in which the former Bill 
was introduced had given some excuse 
for the introduction of the words, inas- 
much as there was a very eminent 
Scotchman thoroughly versed in and 
able to manage Scotch affairs, and more 
popular in Scotland than any other—he 
meant the Earl of Rosebery—who had 
the misfortune to be a Member of the 
House of Lords; therefore, he said that 
the circumstances were peculiar. But if 
the new Secretary were to be a Member 
of the House of Lords the arrangemeut 
would be attended with the utmost in- 
convenience. Let hon. Members imagine 
what the state of things would be if the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, instead of being a Member 
of that House in which he was present 
every day to answer Questions, were & 
Member of the House of Lords. Why, 
Irish Members would not be able to 
get their Questions answered; and he 
said that if they were to constitute a 
Secretary for Scotland, Scotch Members 
would want to get at him every day 
and have their Questions answered. It 
seemed to him only reasonable, then, that 
the new officer should be a Member of 
that House, and not of the House of 
Lords, so that he might always be 
present to give information upon the 
various subjects connected with Scotland. 
Again, all the present Ministers who 
sat in the House of Lords had Secre- 
taries in the House of Commons; but in 
this Bill there was no provision for any- 
thing of the kind. There was a pro- 
vision for a certain staff of secretaries 
and clerks, but there was no provision 
for any one of them having a seat in 
that House; and, therefore, if the new 
officer were to be a Member of the other 
House of Parliament he would be 
utterly unrepresented in the House of 
Commons. Then to say that the Lord 
Advocate could give answers with regard 
to a Department not his own would be 
humiliating to the Lord Advocate, who, 
in that case, would not express his own 
opinions, but be merely the mouth- 
piece of another person, with whom he 
had no official connection. Having 
shown the great inconvenience that 
would arise from the Secretary for Scot- 
land being a Member of the House of 
Lords, he wanted to make the Bill state 
elearly one way or the other what was 
intended; and, therefore, bearing in 
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mind the statement of the hon. Member 
for Bute (Mr. Dalrymple) that the words 
“if not a Member of the House of 
Lords” did not carry the meaning that 
the new officer was to be a Member of 
either House in preference to the other, 
in the interest of statesmanship, gram- 
mar, and good drafting, he begged to 
move that they be struck out of the 
clause. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 18, to leave out the words 
“if not a Member of the House of Lords.’’— 
(Sir George Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, his recol- 
lection did not entirely agree with that 
of his hon. Friend who had just spoken. 
According to his recollection, when the 
former Bill was before the House two 
years ago, his hon. Friend made almost 
the same speech against these words as 
he had made that night, and he (Mr. J. 
B. Balfour) had the honour of answer- 


ing it. He thought it was the feeling | 


of the House at the time that there 
should not be a restriction in the Bill 
upon the selection of the Crown of a fit 
officer who might be found in either 
House. It would seem that his hon. 
Friend had rather shifted his ground, 
because he had now hinted that there 
should be something like a plain intima- 
tion in the Bill that, so to speak, the 
other House of Legislature should be 
excluded. He submitted that the Com- 
mittee should adhere to the decision 
arrived at two years ago after some 
hours’ discussion. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he thought 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the late Lord Advocate had omitted two 

oints in connection with this subject. 

t was true that an Amendment of this 
kind was brought forward two years ago, 
but it was brought forward by the right 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff), and it was supported 
by Scotch Members now on those Benches. 
But it would seem from the silence of 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite that it 
was not considered a while now to 
discuss an Amendment of this character. 
This clause was taken almost verbatim 
from the Local Government Board (Eng- 
land) Act of 1871; but the clause in that 


Sir George Campbell 
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Act which corresponded to the clause in 
this Bill did not contain these words. He 
asked why were these words introduced 
into the present Bill, unless there was 
some intention of a Member of the House 
of Lords being generally appointed tothis 
Office? Ifthe words meant nothing he 
could not see what objection there could 
be to removing them; if they meant 
anything they could only have the 
meaning he had applied to them. There- 
fore, he thought they ought to have a 
distinct statement from Her Majesty’s 
Government as to what was meant by 
putting them into the Bill. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assurton Cross) said, he could assure 
hon. Members that, as far as the pre- 
sent Government were concerned, there 
was no thought of giving preference to 
one House or the other; nor did he 
believe there was any such intention on 
the part of the late Government, 
although, of course, he knew nothing 
whatever about that. Her Majesty’s 
Government only wanted to appoint the 
most fitting person to the Office. But 
| the words being in the clause he should 

be extremely sorry if they were struck 
| out, because it would seem as if they 
| meant to give the preference to a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. 

Amendment negatived. 

On Motion of Sir R. AssHeron Cross, 
the following Amendments made :— 
Page 1, line 23, leave out “‘ and;” line 
24, at end, add— 

“ And in Part First of the Schedule of ‘The 
Promissory Oaths Act, 1868,’ as regards Eng- 
land.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Seal, style, and acts of Se- 
cretary) agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Transfer of powers of—Se- 
cretary of State: Privy Council: Local 
Government Board and Treasury). 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, he had 
put on the Paper an Amendment to 
Sub-section (2), the object of which was 
to insert after the word ‘‘ Schedule” 
the words— 

* And generally all powers and duties of 
the Scotch Education Department as defined by 
‘The Education (Scotland) Act, 1872,’ in rela- 
tion to education in Scotland.” 

He might mention that, besides his own 
Amendment, there was another Amend- 
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ment standing on the Paper in the name 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Fife 
(Mr. Preston Bruce), which went a very 
long way in the same direction as his 
own, the object of both being to insure, 
as far as they could, that the transfer of 
the powers and duties with regard to 
education in Scotland from the Educa- 
tion Department to the new Minister for 
Scotland should be thorough and real. 
At this point he should like to say, with 
regard to certain objections which had 
been made to their contention that the 
Minister for Scotland should be a real 
personage, that he was sure that there 
was no part of Scotland where there was 
any wish to go in the direction of 
what was called Home Rule. He moved 
that these powers should be transferred 
to the Minister for Scotland, because they 
wished him to have as many important 
powers as they could give him; but, 
coming from Scotland, he could speak 
with some authority in saying that he 
did not believe that with any true and 
thorough Scotchman, from one end of 
the country to another, there was any 
wish to go in the direction of Home 
Rule. He, for one, looked upon that 
in reference to Ireiand, Scotland, and 
Wales as an idle dream. If there were 
anything which would make Scotchmen 
unwilling to approach the question of 
the repeal of the Union, it would be the 
idea that Scotland was being made astalk- 
ing horse in this matter of Home Rule. 
But he did not wish to pursue that subject 
any further. And while they objected 
to Home Rule for Scotland, they dis- 
liked the idea of English Home Rule in 
England ; and they looked forward with 
increased hope to the future, when Scot- 
land, having one-sixth more than the pre- 
sent number of its Members, would speak 
with a louder voice than hitherto, not 
only in the affairs of Scotland, but with 
regard to the affairs of the Empire. They 
wished to improve the administrative 
machinery under which Scotland was 
governed. Theyhad their Scotch Boards, 
and other Scotch Departments, and in 
many respects they were a self-govern- 
ing community; and they wished that 
the educational institutions of the coun- 
try, which were not less national than 
other institutions, should be in the hands 
of a Scotch Minister. The Bill had 
assumed its present shape, if he might 
say so, almost unawares; it had passed 
through a certain ordeal of discussion in 
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“ another place ;”’ but, so far as the sub- 
ject of education was concerned, it was 
a Bill entirely different from that which 
was introduced in the House of Lords. 
The shape in which it was introduced in 
the other House of Parliament was the 
shape to which he desired to restore it 
by the words of his Amendment. When 
the Bill was before the other House in 
that shape an Amendment was printed 
and circulated among noble Lords to the 
effect that it was proposed to omit all 
meution of the Education Act, and to 
substitute the words ‘‘ President of the 
Council” in the clause, by which the 
new Minister to be appointed by the 
Bill would not have all the powers of 
the Education Act conferred upon him, 
but would be simply President of the 
Council by virtue of the Bill. That 
Amendment, which was put on the 
Paper and circulated, was never tho- 
roughly discussed in the House of 
Lords; and when, next day, the Bill 
was printed it was found that other words 
had been inserted. It was in that way 
that the Bill came into its present shape. 
He had been gratified to hear some 
remarks made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Home Secretary (Sir 
William Harcourt) on the previous 
evening, from which he gathered that 
they would have his powerful support 
for the Bill as presented to the other 
House of Parliament. The Scotch Edu- 
cation Department, whose powers he 
wished to see transferred to the new Mini- 
ster, was a Body called into existence by 
the Scotch Education Act of 1872. That 
lawfully constituted Body, which ought 
to be supreme in educational matters in 
Scotland, was not supreme, because they 
were, unhappily, in the hands of the 
Vice President of the Council. If any 
hon. Member looked into the Statutes 
he would find that there was a consti- 
tuted authority for the management of 
Scotch educational affairs, and he would 
find in the Scotch Education Act of 1872 
no reference whatever to the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council. The Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council obtained his autho- 
rity under the Act of 1856; but, 
inasmuch as this system was started in 
1872, it would appear to be meant by 
the Statute of that year that the Board 
of Education should be supreme in edu- 
cational matters. Well, that Body, con- 
stituted as he had shown, practically 
never met at all. | Mr. MunpzLia dis- 
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sented.] The right hon. Gentleman | impossible to get from the late Vice 


the Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mun- | 


della) shook his head; but he had 
been told that it had been characterized 
by the Earl of Rosebery, who knew the 
state of affairs in Scotland very well, as 
a ‘phantom Board.” He had been 
informed that, even in the important 
annual work of the Department for the 
purpose of introducing the annual Code, 
it had not been the practice to summon 
the Council together. His right hon. 
Friend might say that the Government 
were about to inaugurate a different state 
of things. But they were now regulating 
matters by Act of Parliament; and he 
should like to know, and have it stated on 
the face of this Act, who was really to 
be their authority in future over Scotch 
education matters? If there was one 
point which more than another had cha- 
racterized Scotch education, it was the 
thoroughly local character of that edu- 
cation. In England it was the Privy 
Couucil on which the whole system of 
education depended. It was entirely 
different with regard to Scotland. They 
had long had in Scotland a national and 
local system of education; and he said 
that those who told them that educa- 
tional interests in Scotland could not be 
looked after without the aid of the Edu- 
cation Department of the Privy Council 
were putting aside all the teachings of 
history. And when it was attempted to 
be pointed out, as it was last night by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Edinburgh (Sir 
Lyon Playfair), that it was due to that 
Department that Scotch education had 
so progressed, he replied that the pro- 
gress of Scotch education had been 
mainly due to the old laws of Scotland, 
under which there was no Central De- 
partment whatever. It was those laws, 
the local energies of the Scotch people, 
their parochial efforts, and their love of 
education, which they had to thank for 
education in Scotland being now so far 
advanced. As in the past so it would 
be in the future. He said that the main 
basis of the educational system of Scot- 
land was to trust to the local bodies and 
school boards, and not to the Central 
Government in England or elsewhere. 
He did not think that in every case the 
Education Department had done every- 
thing it might have done to assist local 
efforts ; and that, he maintained, was its 
principal duty. He knew it would be 
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President of the Council anything like a 
sympathetic opinion on that point; but 
they must not be governed in these 
matters by Departmental considerations. 
They had to look at the question from 
the general point of view of the people 
of Scotland. They had had last night 
an eloquent speech from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh (Sir. Lyon Playfair) 
against the Bill; but he would ask if 
he meant to tell them that Scotch edu- 
cation would have been in a worse posi- 
tion if it had been his business, from a 
sympathetic point of view, to superin- 
tend the administration of education in 
Scotland? He spoke of no secondary 
interest, and not merely of the interest 
of a small country attached to a larger 
one; but if this had been the main 
business of some distinguished Scoteh- 
man — that to which he looked to 
make his credit and fame—then he said 
that Scotland would have been much 
better off in the matter of education 


than it was to-day. He would not_ 


trespass longer on the time of the Com- 
mittee, further than to say that he did 
not wish to differ from the hon. Member 
for Fife (Mr. Preston Bruce). His own 
Amendment, however, seemed to be the 
more thorough-going. and he preferred 
it for the reason that it made the matter 
perfectly clear, and therefore he asked 
the Committee to accept it. Finally, he 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department should explain to the Com- 
mittee clearly what line Her Majesty’s 
Government meant to take up with re- 
gard to this matter, and whether they 
intended to make the educational trans- 
fer as thorough as he and his hon. 
Friends desired it to be. He believed 
there was strong feeling amongst Scotch 
Members in favour of making that 
transfer real and substantial. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 12, after the word Schedule, 


to insert the words ‘‘ and generally all powers 
and duties of the Scotch Education Depart- 


ment, as defined by ‘ The Education (Scotland) . 


Act, 1872,’ in relation to cducation in Scot- 
land.””"— (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK submitted to 
the Committee that this was not 
merely a Scotch question; it was also 
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one in which England was very much 
interested, because if they separated 
Scotch education from English they 
equally separated English education 
from Scottish. This had been repre- 
sented as a matter of Scottish self-go- 
vernment, and, no doubt, self-govern- 
ment was a matter that was extremely 
desirable; but it would not be pro- 
moted by this Bill. He deprecated 
the clause as it stood, and was in 
favour of the adoption of the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of 
Edinburgh (Sir Lyon Playfair). The 
Bill did not give the people of Mid 
Lothian or Perthshire, or Edinburgh 
or Glasgow, any additional powers over 
their own educational affairs; but it 
merely placed the administration under 
one Minister of the Crown instead of 
under another. It did not transfer the 
administration even to Edinburgh, but 
left it, as it was now, in London. The 
object at which they should aim was to 
secure, as far as possible, the same laws 
for the Three Kingdoms, and, remember- 
ing that union was strength, to main- 
tain firmly the unity of the Empire. 
But the tendency of the clause was very 
different. It did not give any additional 
powers of local self-government ; but, 
on the other hand, it tended to intro- 
duce differences between Scotland and 
England. The tendency even of the 
same system administered by different 
persons was to introduce different treat- 
ment, and no one who had had the 
honour of sitting on the Public Accounts 
Committee of that House could fail to 
have observed how the same Acts were 
interpreted in a totally different manner 
by different Departments. The House of 
Commons had for many years been 
gradually assimilating the laws of Eng- 
land and Scotland, to the great ad- 
vantage of both Kingdoms, and this un- 
fortunate and mischievous Bill was a 
step backwards. They had all con- 
demned the incongruous arrangement 
which placed under one Minister the 
responsibility for education and for 
cattle disease. But it was now proposed, 
sofaras Scotland was concerned, toaggra- 
vate this anomaly tenfold, and impose on 
one Minister a number of incongruous 
duties, to perform the majority of which 
he must necessarily be ursuited. The 
question before the Committee was, 
in truth, whether Ministers should be 
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allocated to subjects or to localities. If 
the clause under discussion passed they 
could not stop there. ‘The real ques- 
tion appeared to him to be whether 
they should have in future one Minister 
for Education, another for the Local Go- 
vernment Board, another presiding over 
the Home Office, and so on; or whether 
they should have separate Ministers for 
different localities—Ministers for Scet- 
land, for England, for Wales, and so on; 
because if they once took a step in that 
direction they could not refrain from 
going further. Surely it would be 
wiser to have their Ministers accord- 
ing to the subject with which they had 
to deal rather than according to the 
localities. Which was the most natural 
division of duties, by subjects or by loca- 
lities ? His hon. Friend who had just 
sat down stated that no one who had 
been present last night could have 
failed to mark the want of credit which 
was given to the Report of the Committee 
which sat last year. He respectfully 
differed altogether from the views of 
the hon. Member. No doubt, the Com- 
mittee had reported in opposition to the 
views of the hon. Member and those 
who agreed with him; but he thought 
that Members generally would concur 
with him (Sir John Lubbock) that the 
Committee was considered at the time 
a very strong Committee. An assertion 
had been made that the Committee de- 
clined to hear Scotch witnesses; but he 
believed that was entirely a mistake. 
None of the Members of the Committee 
to whom he had been able to speak 
remembered any circumstance of the 
kind. The Committee had examined the 
Heads of the Department, both of whom 
were Scotchmen. As to the opinion of 
Scotland on this question, his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon Playfair) showed 
them last night that the opinion of the 
educationalists of Scotland was mainly 
against the proposals in the Bill. His 
hon. Friend who had just sat down 
had referred to the views of the Paisley 
Town Council and others who were in 
favour of the clause; but although the 
Town Council of Paisley had petitioned 
in favour of it, the school board of that 
town had petitioned in an opposite sense. 
In fact, the most important school boards 
were opposed to the clause in the Bill. 
So far as he could learn, there had only 
been one meeting upon the subject held 
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in Scotland, and that was of the Educa- 
tional Congress at Ayr, whore a resolu- 
tion was submitted upon the question, 
and the decision arrived at was unani- 
mously in favour of the appointment of 
a Minister of Education for the whole 
Kingdom. One member of the Con- 
gress, who moved an amendment in the 
sense of the clause, got no support what- 
ever, and did not press it to a division. 
This was not only a Scotch question, 
but he maintained that English opinion 
should also be taken into consideration. 
Now, in England he believed there was 
no one who was interested in education 
who would not lament a separation, so 
far as education was concerned, between 
England and Scotland. They now se- 
lected for the Vice Presidency of the Coun- 
cil some statesman whose attention had 
been particularly directed to the im- 
portant question of education, and who 
could give to it, he would not say 
his sole attention, but, at any rate, the 
best of his energies. Having decided 
the questions which came before him, 
the whole of Great Britain had the 
benefit of his experience. But what 
would happen under the clause? The 
Minister for Scotland would not be 


chosen specially from an educational 


point of view. In the first place, he 
must generally be a Scotchman. He 
would have to deal with a great variety 
of subjects which must more or less be 
taken into account. But even suppose 
that they got a man as good, from an 
educational point of view, as they did 
now, still he would not practically be so 
efficient. His time and thoughts, in- 
stead of being in the main concentrated 
on education, would be distracted by 
problems connected with the other 
duties which the Bill proposed to throw 
upon him. He doubted whether among 
English schoolmasters onecould be fouud 
in favour of the proposed change. The 
National Union of Elementary Teachers, 
at their annual Conference, passed a 
resolution to the effect that a Minister 
of Education should be immediately ap- 
pointed, who should have charge of 
elementary and secondary education in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; and subsequently the exe- 
cutive of the Association resolved that 
every assistance be given to the educa- 
tional institutions of Scotland in their op- 
=. to the Secretary for Scotland 

ill. There was very general opposition 
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in England to any proposal {o separate 
England from Scotland in the work of edu- 
cation, and there was a nearly unanimous 
opinion that education would be greatly 
benefited by maintaining the connection. 
National education must be.considered 
from a national point of view, and 
not merely from the point of view 
of any one locality, however impor- 
tant; because the result of separation 
would not be decentralization, but dis- 
integration. If they substituted local 
authority in this case they would find 
themselves unable to stop there. They 
had already seen what the tendency 
was, because when the Bill was first 
drafted, two or three years ago, it did 
not include education. Education was 
now included in it, and there was still 
every danger of allocating fresh subjects 
to the Minister for Scotland. In fact, 
the whole tendency was to separate the 
administration of the two countries 
from each other. Of course, if that were 
done in regard to Scotland, it was clear 
that it would render it still more difficult 
to resist the desire for Home Rule on the 
part of Ireland. The hon. Member 
stated that he had no desire to establish 
anything in the shape of Home Rule; 
but it did not matter what the desire of 
his hon. Friend was if the adoption of a 
principle of this kind tended directly to 
encourage such a measure. It would 
certainly be still more difficult to resist 
Home Rule in Ireland ; and then there 
would probably be a similar demand on 
the part of Wales. Indeed, it was im- 
possible to say where it would stop. 
No doubt hon. Gentlemen who sup- 
ported the clause did not concur 
with him in that opinion. _He hoped 
that they might be right, and that 
he might be wrong. Again, there 
was a very strong, he might al- 
most say a unanimous, desire on the 
part of those interested in education 
that there should be a Minister of Edu- 
cation, and that he should have a seat 
in the Cabinet. Evidently, however, 
the Bill would tend to defeat that object. 
Scotch Members seemed to regard this 
as a small matter; but in Scotland itself 
the Bill was regarded as of much im- 
portance. It was stated by some hon. 
Gentlemen that it was simply a matter 
of administration ; but it seemed to him 
to have a much wider bearing; and he 
confessed that he could not help looking 
upon the proposal with a considerable 
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amount of apprehension. For his part | 
he opposed the clause, because he feared 
it might prove “ the little reft in the 
lute’? which would introduce discord, 
and destroy the harmony between dif- 
ferent portions of the Empire which 
they ought, by every means in their | 
power, to promote. He, therefore, ex- | 
pressed a sincere hope that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not adopt the 
Amendment which had been proposed, 
but would, on the contrary, support 
that ‘of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

Dr. CAMERON wished to make an 
explanation with regard to the state- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of London (Sir John 
Lubbock), that some Members of the 
Childers’ Committee were not aware that 
Scotch evidence had been tendered to ! 
the Committee and refused. As he (Dr. | 
Cameron) was responsible for that state- 
ment he would give his authority. The 
Secretary to the Scotch Board of Educa- 
tion (Dr. Taylor) wrote as follows :— 

““T wrote to Sir Lyon Playfair earnestly re- 
commending that the Chairman, and, at least, 
one member of the late Board of Education, 
should be invited to give evidence, and he paid 
no attention to my suggestion.” 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR: I never 
heard of that suggestion until this mo- 
ment. 

Mr. ASHER remarked, that if his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir John Lubbock) 
had been in the House last night he 
would have discovered that the al- 
most unanimous opinion of the House 
was contrary to the views he had ex- 
pressed. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, there 
had been a mistake about the second 
reading of the Bill. He, and others, 
had been given to understand that it 
would not be taken, or they would have 
been in their places. 

Mr. ASHER said, he rather thought 
that the proceedings of last night had 
conclusively established that, by the 
general assent of the House, Scotch 
education was to be transferred from the 
Vice President of the Council to the 
Secretary for Scotland; and, as far as 
he could gather, the speech of his hon. 
Friend was directed against the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and against the estab- 
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lishment of any Minister at all for the 
administration of Scotch affairs. He 
did not rise for the purpose of replying 
to the speech of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock), but for the purpose 
of making some remarks on the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Roxburghshire (Mr. A. Elliot), because 
he fully realized the great importance of 
that Amendment. It seemed to him 
that it very fairly raised the question as 
to what ought to be the official status 
and the position of the Secretary for 
Scotland in regard to the administra- 
tion of Scotch education. Upon the 
decision of that question it would 
very largely depend whether the trans- 
fer of Scotch edueation from the Vice 
President of the Council to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland was to be a step ad- 
vantageous or the reverse. The pro- 
priety of that transfer, he thought, 
had been generally regarded as in- 
volving questions of great delicacy 
and difficulty; and he did not at- 
tempt to conceal that he had regarded 
it from that point of view. But after 
the best consideration he had been able 
to give to the subject he had come to 
the conclusion that the advantages re- 
sulting from the transfer would out- 
weigh the possible disadvantages which 
were anticipated by some. But, at the 
same time, he thought the realization of 
the advantages depended very largely 
on what might be the official status and 
position of the Secretary for Scotland 
in regard to the administration of 
Scotch education. He was, therefore, 
anxious to make some remarks on the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Roxburghshire (Mr. A. 
Elliot), because he was in this position 
—that he sympathized very largely with 
the views expressed by his hon. Friend ; 
but, at the same time, he was unable to 
agree with the Amendment he had pro- 
posed. He understood that it was the 
desire of his hon. Friend in moving the 
Amendment to aggrandize, as far as he 
could, the position of the Secretary 
who would be charged with the ad- 
ministration of Scotch education, and 
in that desire his hon. Friend had his 
entire sympathy; but he asked his hon. 
Friend’s attention to the fact that if the 
Amendment he had proposed were car- 
ried the result would be to extinguish 
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the Scotch Education Department; and 
while he wished to see the Secretary for 
Scotland occupying as prominent and 
leading a position as possible in connec- 
tion with that Department, he doubted 
very much the expediency of extinguish- 
ing the Department, and vesting the 
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enable him properly to discharge his 
duties to Scotland in the matter. There 
could be no doubt of the importance of 
everything connected with education to 
the people of Scotland. There was, pro- 
bably, no subject in which the whole mass 
of the people of Scotkand were more 





whole powers at present belonging to it | directly interested than in that of edu- 
exclusively in the Secretary for Scot- | cation. To the facilities of education they 
land. He asked his hon. Friend to} had hitherto enjoyed they owed more 
consider whether he was not going ; than anything else the position they had 
a little beyond the point he him-| oceupied in the battle of life. After this 
self aimed at in pressing the Amend- | Bill passed the Scotch people would look 
ment; and whether the result he desired | to the Secretary for Scotland and hold 
to secure would not be more effectually | him responsible for the proper adminis- 
obtained if he were to withdraw the/| tration of education. It appeared to him 


Amendment and support the Amend- 


ment of his hon. Friend the Member for | 
Fifeshire (Mr. Preston Bruce), who pro- | 
posed to substitute for ‘‘ Vice President ”’ | 
the word “ President.” On the ques- | 


tion what was to be the position of 


that that was a responsibility which it 
would not be legitimate or fair to put 
upon any Minister, unless they gave to 
him, at the same time, power to deal 
with it according to his own judgment. 
| If he were merely to be a Vice Presi- 


the Secretary for Scotland in refer- | dent of the Council, or an ex officio Mem- 
ence to Scotch education, there ap-; ber of the Council, he would not have 
peared to be three propositions before | the opportunity of exercising that power 
the Committee. There was the proposal | and that independent judgment which 
in the Bill to make the Secretary a Vice | was essential to the proper administra- 
President; there was the proposal of his | tion of his Office. He would be liable 
right hon. Friend the Member for the | to be frustrated by a possible difference 
University of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon} of opinion between the Lord President 
Playfair) that the Secretary should be | of the Council and himself, on the one 
an e# officio Member of the Department. | hand, and on the other, through want 
There was also the proposal of the hon. | of sufficient authority in himself, to be 
Member for Fifeshire (Mr. Preston | controlled, to a large extent, by the per- 
Bruce) to make the Secretary for Scot- | manent Department over which he would 
land President of the Education Depart- | preside. He (Mr. Asher) did not mean 
ment. He had no hesitation in saying | by that to depreciate the great advan- 
that he was in favour of the view sug-| tage it must be for a Minister to have 
gested by his hon. Friend the Member! the assistance of a permanent Depart- 
for Fifeshire (Mr. Preston Bruce). It} ment; but there could not be any doubt 
appeared to him that there could be! that, as between the Minister and the 
no greater danger to Scotch education | permanent Department, the influence 
than to place it under the charge of a| of the Minister would largely de- 
Minister who would not be a Scotch! pend upon whether he was inde- 
Education Minister in fact, but merely pendent or subordinate. He thought 
in name. He doubted very much, if; that it would be highly disadvantage- 








the Scotch Secretary were merely Vice 


President of the Council, or merely a| 


Member ez officio of the Council, whether 
he would be anything more than a Scotch 
Minister of Education in name. The 


effect of the Bill in that case would be to | 


detach Scotch education from the care 
of the present Vice President of the 
Council, and, therefore, to lose the 
benefit of his attention and administra- 
tion, and to hand it over to a Minister 


ous to the interests of Scotch education 
if the Secretary for Scotland, whom he 
assumed it was now decided to charge 
with the administration of Scotch edu- 
| cation, were not a person with control- 
ling power in the matter ; and he humbly 
thought that the best way of effecting 
that object was to accept the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
| Fifeshire (Mr. Preston Bruce), and not 
that of the hon. Member for Roxburgh- 


who, in his (Mr. Asher’s) opinion, would | shire (Mr. Elliot), which took no step 
not have the power that was essential to|to strengthen the hands of the Mi- 


Mr. Asher 
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nister, but to deprive him of the able |sraw no reason why the conferring of 
advice he would obtain from a Scotch ; those powers on the Secretary for Scot- 
Education Department. He wished |land should do away with the Scotch 
to see the Minister in the position of | Education Department. There was no 
a person rather having to take than to | reason for apprehending any such con- 
give advice. If-he were a Vice Presi- | sequence, and there was no provision of 
dent he would give advice; if he were | the kind contained in the Amendment. 
President he would receive advice, and| The Amendment simply proposed to 
act according to his own judgment. continue in the Secretary for Scotland 
Sir LYON PLAYFAIR said, he/all the power and privileges of the 
would remind the Committee that it | Scotch Education Department, and the 
would be impossible ever to get through | power and privileges of the Scotch Edu- 
their work if endless speeches ranging | cation Department were defined in the 
over all the Amendments on the Paper | Act of 1872, and other Acts relating to 
were to be delivered. He would, therefore, | education, which would hereafter have 
confine himself to the Amendment of | to be dealt with. He thought it would be 
his hon. Friend the Member for Rox- | a great mistake, and he quite concurred 
burghshire(Mr. Elliot). His hon. Friend | with his hon. and learned Friend the 
seemed to have forgotten the speech of Member for Elgin (Mr. Asher) in 
the Earl of Rosebery in the other House | thinking that there would be ad- 
when he introduced his Bill. The noble | vantage in having the Secretary for 
Earl said he was desirous to transfer | Scotland Minister of the Scotch Edu- 
education wholly to the Scotch Minister; | cation Department rather than that 
but upon examining it he found he|a second President of the Council 
would have to pull up all the education | should be established. But he thought 
of Scotland, root and branch, from the; his hon. and learned Friend was 
present system, and he said it was im- | forgetting that the Education De- 
possible to do that on the lines of the | partment up to this time, as far as 
Department as it now existed. It was | counsel and advice had gone, had never 
for that reason that the noble Earl | been anything more thana name. What 
altered the Bill, and made the Scotch | had they done? [ Laughter.| Hon. Mem- 
Secretary Vice President of the Educa- | bers laughed, he presumed, at the idea 
tion Department. He did not propose | of his putting such a query, seeing that 
to discuss that question now, because it | the Scotch Education Department never 
would come on afterwards; but hej|met. He had certainly never heard of 
entreated the Committee not to agree to | a meeting of the Scotch Education De- 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend, | partment — that was to say, that the 
which was really pulling up the whole | Members of the Department, who were 
root of the education of Scotland with- | Privy Councillors, had never been called 
out repealing the Acts upon which it | together on any occasion except in re- 
had been grounded, or introducing any | gard to the Bill now under discus- 
other measure by which education could | sion, and called the ‘‘ Heriot’s Endow- 
be carried on. The Bill at present ran | ment Bill.” 
on the lines of the Education Depart-| Tur PRESIDENT or razr LOCAL 
ment; but the Amendment proposed by |GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
his hon. Friend was a complete upheaval | Batrour) thought that the Committee 
of the whole system, without substi- | were wasting time in this preliminary 
tuting anything elsethat was reasonable. | discussion. The point the Committee 
He therefore opposed the Amendment | had to decide and what the Government 
of his hon. Friend. i wanted to know was whether the Scotch 
Mr. RAMSAY said, he did not un-! people wanted to hand over Scotch 
derstand the Amendment of his hon. | educational affairs to a President, a Vice 
Friend in the way in which the right | President,‘or an ex oficio Member of the 
hon. Gentleman understood it. The Privy Council. Those were the three 
Amendment proposed to confer on | propositions which were before the Com- 
the new Minister all the powers and | mittee. He did not wish to discuss any 
duties of the Scotch Education De- | of the three alternatives; but he would 
partment as defined by ‘‘The Edu-|ask his hon. Friend the Member for 
cation (Scotland) Act, 1872.” He Roxburghshire (Mr. Elliot) whether he 
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did not think it a more convenient| Roxburghshire (Mr. A. Elliot), yet 
course to withdraw his Amendment,|he believed that his (Mr. Bruce’s) 
and discuss the subject on the Amend-! Amendment would substantially have 
ment of the hon. Member for Fife (Mr. | the same effect. If he had any indica- 
Preston Bruce)? He thought that would | tion from the Government that they 
be far the most convenient course for! would accept it, he believed the hon. 
the Committee to take, and he would , Member for Roxburghshire (Mr. Elliot) 
recommend it in the interest of pro- | would withdraw his Amendment. 
gress. | Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, he could | rovr) said, that the Government thought 
not withdraw the Amendment at pre- that, on the whole, the Bill as it now 
sent. He should like, in the first place, | stood represented the general bias of 
to know more distinctly what the Go- Scotch sentiment. He admitted that 
vernment proposed to do in the matter, they had had some difficulty in arriving 
and whether his hon. and learned Friend | at that opinion. They did not think 
the Member for Elgin (Mr. Asher) re- | that the various Amendments were very 
presented the views of the Front Uppo- | profound or very substantial; and, on 
sition Bench? He would remind the! the whole, they were of opinion that the 
Committee that in moving the Amend- | scheme embodied in the Bill was the 
ment he had begun his statement by | best scheme that could be adopted, and 
pointing out that there was no an- | they desired to take the opinion of the 
tagonism between his Amendment and | Committee on that question. The hon. 
that of his hon. Friend the Member for | Gentleman who had just sat down had 
Fife (Mr. Preston Bruce). He thought, | asked a series of questions as to the 
however, that the whole question would | precise position which, under the Bill, 
be better considered in one discussion | the Minister for Scotland would occupy. 
rather than in two or three, and he | The Government thought the Minister 
would like that one discussion to be | for Scotland should occupy, as regarded 
taken now. | Scotch education, precisely the same 
Mr. ASHER, in reply to a question | position as that which was occupied in 
from the hon. Member for Roxburgh- | regard to English education by the Vice 
shire (Mr. A. Elliot), said, that in the | President of the Council—not a higher 
remarks he had: made he had only ex- | and not a lower position. The Amend- 








pressed his own personal opinions. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, the 
present difficulty of the position was a 
good deal owing to extreme uncertainty 
as to what the Government intended to 
do. As far as he could determine, the 
Bill of the Government placed the Necre- 
tary for Scotland in exactly the same 
relation to the Lord President as the 
Vice President now occupied, and, con- 
sequently, it left the question of the pa- 
tronage of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment in the hands of the Lord President; 
secondly, it probably left the Scotch 
official staff along with the English 
official staff; and, in the third piace, 
he supposed it implied that in the meet- 
ings of the Scotch Committee of the 
Privy Council the Lord President would 
preside if he were present. It was some- 
thing to know that that was the mean- 
ing of the clause as it stood ; but it was 
an arrangement which, he thought, was 
much to be deprecated; and, personally, 
he would rather take the direct Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member for 


dy. A. J. Balfouw 


ment of the hon. Gentleman would, as 
he understood the matter, put him in a 
higher position than was occupied by 
his right hon. Friend near him (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) in regard to England. He 
did not think that that would effect any 
improvement in the matter. To give to 
Scotland everything that England had 
appeared to the Government to be ade- 
quate and sufficient. Therefore, the Bill 
as it stood was a sufficient and reasonable 
compromise between the extreme views 
expressed by the hon. Member for Fife 
(Mr. Preston Bruce) on the one hand, 
and those of the right hon. Member for 
Edinburgh University (Sir Lyon Play- 
fair) on the other. The Government 
were satisfied, on the whole, that the 
opinion of Scotland was in favour of the 
Bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that at last 
they had arrived at the deliverance of 
the Government Bench ; but it certainly 
was not in accordance with the opinion 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
last night. As far as he understood the 
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right hon. Gentleman’s statement last 
night, it was that his opinion was that 
the Scotch Secretary should be made— 
he thought the word used by the right 
hon. Gentleman was “Chairman” of 
the Education Board. 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
rour) said, that he had never said any- 
thing of the kind. What he had said 
was that the effect of the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite would 
be to make the Secretary for Scotland 
Chairman ; but he had never said that 
he thought he should be so. 

Mr. BUCHANAN begged the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon; but many 
hon. Members had been under a similar 
misapprehension, and had regarded the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
in that way. Butinregard to what the 
right hon. Gentleman had now said, 
there could be no question that the Go- 
vernment did not intend to give the 
Scotch Secretary effective charge of 
education. There could no longer be 
any doubt about that. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon Play- 
fair) had pointed it out with perfect 
clearness last night; and there was 
one part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech in which he (Mr. Bu- 
chanan) entirely concurred — namely, 
where he pointed out that the Scotch 
Secretary, as Vice President in regard 
to Scotch education, instead of being 
practically paramount, as in England, 
would virtually have no control over 
education. The nod which the Home 
Secretary gave just now to the hon. 
Member for Fife (Mr. Preston Bruce) 
fully confirmed his (Mr. Buchanan’s) 
interpretation as to the result of what 
the Government proposed to do. His 
hon. Friend had asked if this Bill 
would leave all the patronage in the 
hands of the Lord President, and the 
right hon. Gentleman nodded ‘‘ Yes.” 
And when his hon. Friend further 
asked if it would not also leave the 
staff for the Scotch educational work in 
the English Department, the President 
of the Local Government Board ap- 
proved. Now, that was contrary to 
what the Home Secretary had told them 
last night in regard to Clause 2. [ Cries 
of “No!” ] The right hon. Gentleman 
was asked whether the Amendment pro- 
posed by him to be introduced into 
Clause 2 would enable the officials of 
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the Department charged with Scotch 
education to be transferred to the new 
Secretary’s Office, and he answered yes; 
but they now discovered that, although 
it would enable them to be transferred 
to the new Office, it was not the intention 
of the Government that they should 
be so transferred. [ Cries of ‘‘ No!” | 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman did 
not deny it; and now they had a 
declaration from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, speaking on behalf of 
the Government, that it was not the in- 
tention to work the Scotch Education 
Department from the Secretary for 
Scotland’s Office. He, therefore, main- 
tained that the Government did not 
intend to give the Scotch Secretary 
effective charge of Scotch education 
under this Bill. His right hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Sir Lyon Playfair) had quoted 
the Earl of Rosebery, but had omitted 
to say what the nature of the discussion 
was which took place in the House of 
Lords. The Bill, as it now stood, was 
not in the shape in which the Amend- 
ment had been submitted by the Earl 
of Rosebery; and what the Earl of 
Rosebery said in regard to the purport 
of the Bill as it stood was that it was 
not taking Scotch education out of the 
Education Office, nor was it putting 
education under the control of the 
Scotch Board. 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
rour): Who said that ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he was quot- 
ing a speech of the Earl of Rosebery in 
the House of Lords on the third read- 
ing of the Bill. The Marquess of 
Lothian, on the same occasion, asked if 
it was intended that the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department was to be wholly dis- 
tinct and separate from the English 
Education Department, and the control 
vested in a Scotch Minister upon the 
Committee of Council. [ Cries of ‘ Or- 
der!” ] He fully appreciated the 
generosity of the Committee in allow- 
ing him to transgress the Rules of the 
Committee by quoting a debate in 
‘another place.” But they had the 
evidence of the Earl of Rosebery him- 
self in the House of Lords and the 
statement of a supporter of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Lords that the 
Bill would not give, in any effective 
way, the charge of Scotch education to 
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the Secretary for Scotland. And now 
the Government told them that it had 
never been intended, in any effective 
way, to confer the charge of Scotch 
education upon the Secretary for 
Scotland. Therefore, in order to test 
the sincerity of the Government on 
the subject, he hoped they would have 
a distinct division—he did not care 
whether it was taken upon the pre- 
sent Amendment or that of the hon. 
Member for Fife (Mr. Preston Bruce)— 
as to whether they were to give 
effective control—yes or no—of Scotch 
education to the Secretary for Scot- 
land. 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueton Cross) said, the hon. Member 
was mistaken in regard to what had 
fallen from his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board either last night or to-night. He 
was not aware that his right hon. 
Friend had ever changed his mind at 
all; and the Government were respon- 
sible for this part of the Bill long before 
it came down from the House of Lords. 
He thought the hon. Member was wrong 
in saying that the Government did not 
wish that the Scotch people should have 
a proper voice in their own educational 
matters. If the general feeling of all the 
Scotch Members had been clearly one 
on this matter, the Government, what- 
ever their own views were, would have 
felt bound by their opinions; but, unfor- 
tunately, the opinion of the Scotch Mem- 
bers was very much divided. There were, 
as the President of the Local Government 
Board had stated, three different and 
distinct views on the subject. One was 
that the whole of the work in connec- 
tion with the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment should absolutely and completely 
pass over to the Scotch Office under the 
charge of a President, and, although 
nominally in London, it should be abso- 
lutely separate from the Education De- 
partment. That was one view of the 
matter. Another view was that the 
Secretary for Scotland should simply be 
an ex officio Member of the Scoteh Edu- 
cation Board, which went entirely the 
other way. A great number of people 
in Scotland took one view of the matter; 
but there was also a considerable num- 
ber of persons who would be quite con- 
tent with a mean between the two ex- 
tremes, and that mean had been found 
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in the present Bill. As there was no- 
thing like unanimity in Scotland as to 
either of the extremes, he thought it 
would be wise to remain by the Bill as 
it stood. The hon. Member who last 
spoke might not have known that there 
was an Amendment on the Paper in the 
name of his hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Glasgow (Mr. 
J. A. Campbell), to the effect that the 
Scotch Education Board should have a 
distinct permanent Secretary to attend 
to the business of Scotch education. To 
that Amendment he attached consi- 
derable importance. They considered 
that if the Secretary for Scotland was 
to be Vice President of the Education 
Board for Scotland, it was quite right 
that he should have a permanent Secre- 
tary with an adequate staff. So far as 
the Government were concerned, they 
had a real desire to know what the 
voice of the people of Scotland was in 
the matter; but, under all the circum- 
stances, he thought it would be better 
to abide by the Bill as it stood in the 
absence of any strong feeling in favour 
of one or other of the three alternatives 
proposed, and he hoped they would now 
go to a division, so that they might see 
how Scotch opinion was running on the 
point. That could scarcely be done by 
first having one speech on one side and 
then one on the other. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, he hoped 
the Committee had now really done with 
the Amendment. He confessed that he 
was unable to read the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Roxburghshire 
(Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) without looking 
at the other Amendment in the name of 
the same hon. Member in which they 
were asked to leave out Clause 6, which 
would be perfectly destructive of educa- 
tion in Scotland. The Committee were 
placed in a sort of quandary between 
making the Secretary for Scotland either 
President, or Vice President, or an 
ex officio Member. He sympathized with 
the idea of making the new Minister an 
es officio Member of the Department 
only; but he thought the Government 
had acted wisely in choosing the middle 
course of making him Vice President. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, he rose 
to say that, in consequence of the re- 
marks of the hon. and learned Member 
for Elgin (Mr. Asher), he would with- 
draw his Amendment, so that the divi- 
sion might be taken upon that of his 
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hon. Friend the Member for Fife (Mr. 
Preston Bruce). 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tut CHAIRMAN asked if the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) 
withdrew his Amendment? 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he did not 
propose to take that course at present ; 
and as he wished to say a few words 
upon the Amendment, he would move 
to insert, after the word ‘‘ Schedule,” in 
line 12— 

‘And all rights of patronage relating to 
educational offices and appointments in Scotland 
vested in the Lord President of the Council or 
the Scotch Education Department.”’ 

If the right hon. Gentleman would look 
at the Amendment, he would see that if 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend below 
him (Mr. Elliot), or of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Fife (Mr. Preston 
Bruce), had been accepted by the Go- 
vernment, he would never have thought 
of moving his own; but, on the under- 
standing that the Government were dis- 
inclined to accept either of the Amend- 
ments of his hon. Friends, he main- 
tained that his would, to a certain 
degree, extend the functions of the Vice 
President created by the Bill, and would 
give him a more effective charge over 
Scotch education than he would other- 
wise have. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), in his evidence before the Chil- 
ders’ Committee, had expressed a strong 
opinion on the subject in support of the 
idea that the Vice President or Minister 
in charge of education should also have 
the charge of the patronage connected 
with education. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) had been equally strong upon 
the subject—that for the effective ma- 
nagement of education the Minister in 
charge should also have the choice of 
those who were to work out the details 
of the Department. The right hon. 
Gentleman had carried his views in that 
direction, to some extent, during his 
tenure of Office as Vice President of the 
Council, and had succeeded in vesting a 
considerable part of the patronage in 
the Vice President which had previously 
been exercised by the Lord President. 
He (Mr. Buchanan), therefore, thought 
there was distinct value to be attached 
to his Amendment, supposing that the 
Government were unwilling to accept 
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the other two Amendments. As had been 
pointed out by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Edinburgh University (Sir 
Lyon Piayfair), the Vice President, 
under the Bill, would not really have 
charge of Scotch education, and would 
not have any control over the appoint- 
ments of those who were to carry out 
the work of the Education Department. 
His Amendment remedied one of those 
defects by transferring the patronage of 
the Department to the new Minister. 
He also thought that in support of that 
Amendment he might quote the opinion 
of the President of the Council himself, 
because when the Bill was before the 
House of Lords, and the Lord President 
was asked a question as to patronage, 
he stated that it would remain in the 
hands of the Lord President, in whom 
it had been vested by statute, and that 
it could not be removed except by 
statute. Therefore, he maintained that 
his Amendmeut would simply carry out 
the view of the President of the Council 
himself, who had stated that he accepted 
the Amendment of the Earl of Rosebery 
in substance, and that he wished to vest 
the patronage connected with the Scotch 
Education Department in the Secretary 
for Scotland. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 12, after the word ‘‘ Sche- 
dule,”” add “and all rights of patronage re- 
lating to educational offices and appointments 
in Scotland vested in the Lord President of the 
Council or the Scotch Education Department.” 
—(Mr. Buchanan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
FouR) said, he admitted that it would be 
a very important thing if the Lord Pre- 
sident were to exercise the rights of 
patronage without consulting the Vice 
President ; but was there the least 
shadow of ground for supposing that he 
would do so? 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that it had 
been so. 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
rouR) said, the hon. Gentleman forgot 
that Scotch education was at present 
managed by the Vice President of the 
Council. No doubt, there was over that 
Council a President, and he was nomi- 
nally vested with the patronage. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Not only nomi- 
nally, but really. 
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Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
Four) said, the same thing applied in 
the case of England ; and could anybody 
suppose that education in England was 
vitiated by such an arrangement? Of 
course, in all educational matters the 
Lord President consulted the Vice Pre- 
sident; and as he consulted the Vice 
President in England, he would un- 
doubtedly consult the Vice President in 
Scotland, if the Secretary for Scotland 
were constituted Vice President by the 
Bill. He did not think that any diffi- 
culty could arise, and no danger would 
exist in regard to Scotch education 
which had not existed in reference to 
English education ever since the Edu- 
cation Act passed. He would go further, 
and appeal to hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who looked forward to the time when 
there would be one Education Minister 
for the United Kingdom. He would not 
= to say how far an Education 

inister for the whole of the Kingdom 
was necessary; but it was perfectly clear 
that by establishing two Vice Presi- 
dents, one for Scotland and one for 
England, and having over them a Presi- 
dent, they left the door open for any 
future politicians who might so desire 
to establish a general Education Minis- 
ter for the whole Kingdom without 
seriously disarranging the mechanism 
which this Bill proposed to constitute. 
Therefore, neither on the ground of ex- 
isting practical inconvenience nor on 
the ground of future inconvenience 
could any difficulty arise; consequently, 
he was unable to accept the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman. At all events, 
it was clear that no weight or burden 
would be imposed upon Scotch educa- 
tion by this Bill, which did not exist at 
the present moment in connection with 
English education ; and, as hon. Members 
well knew, the work of English education 
was very ably and effectively managed 
by the Vice President of the Council. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR thought it 
would be unfortunate if his hon. Friend 
the Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Bu- 
chanan) were to press this Amendment, 
and for this reason—that a good many 
hon. Members would be constrained to 
vote against it who still wished to give 
the Minister for Scotland a real and 
effective control over Scotch education. 
If they divided upon this Amendment 
they would be voting upon a false issue. 
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taken upon the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Fife (Mr. Preston Bruce) 
He took it that if this official were made 
the President of the Education Board, 
as he hoped to see him, this patronage 
would follow from his status and posi- 
tion. But if his hon. Friend insisted 
upon geing to a division upon his 
Amendment hon. Members who wished 
to see the same object brought about— 
but who desired to see it brought about 
in a different way—would be compelled 
to vote against him, and their vote 
would be liabie to misapprehension. 
The proper time for considering the 
question was when they came to deal 
with the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Fife (Mr. Preston 
Bruce), and a declaration about patron- 
age in the present clause would be 
superfluous and inconvenient. He, 
therefore, hoped that his hon. Friend 
would follow the course which had been 
taken by the hon. Member for Rox- 
burghshire (Mr. Elliot), and would 
withdraw the Amendment, leaving the 
Committee to divide upon that of the 
hon. Member for Fife (Mr. Preston 
Bruce). 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS also hoped 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Buchanan) would not press his Amend- 
ment, which he thought would come a 
great deal better after they had decided 
whether the Miaister was to be Presi- 
dent or Vice President. When they 
came to discuss the question of patron- 
age, that was a matter upon which he 
might have a good deal to say; and if 
there were any danger of the patronage 
not being exercised by the Secretary of 
State, then the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend might be usefully brought up on 
the Report. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL thought 
the advice of the late Lord Advocate 
(Mr. J. B. Balfour) was very good ad- 
vice, and he hoped his hon. Friend the 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) 
would take that view of the matter. 
Personally, he was inclined to enter into 
a compromise which would make the 
Secretary for Scotland Vice President 
and retain the connection with England. 
He thought that would be the best ar- 
rangement, and with that view he 
thought the Amendment had better be 
brought forward on Clause 6. One great 
defect in the present English system was 
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another man had the patronage. He 
thought the Vice President of the 
Council ought to be the real Minister 
of Education, and that he should have 
all the patronage. It would bea very 
bad thing for education in Scotland, if 
one Minister were to do all the work 
of the Department, and another were to 
exercise all the patronage. He trusted 
his hon. Friend would persevere with 
his Amendment, but not upon the pre- 
sent clause. He thought there ought 
to be in Scotland one man with definite 
ideas in regard to the administration of 
education, who should also make all the 
appointments. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that althongh 
he was inclined to agree with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kirkealdy (Sir 
George Campbell) as to the propriety of 
withdrawing the Amendment, he was 
afraid he could not do it on the ground 
which his hon. Friend had assigned. He 
wished to point out to the late Lord 
Advocate—his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Clackmannan 
(Mr. J. B. Balfour)—that he appeared 
to be a little timorous with regard to 
the votes that were given in that House. 
He would only point out that if the 
Committee were to carry his Amendment, 
the Vice President, who, as far as they 
knew, was going to be appvinted under 
the Bill, would find his hands consider- 
ably strengthened, and strengthened in 
a direction in which they all desired to 
see them strengthened. And if his 
Amendment were carried, the Committee 
would still be able to vote for the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Fife (Mr. Preston Bruce), 
which he admitted to be a still more 
valuable Amendment. But in view of 
the arguments which had been used by 
the hon. Member for Berwickshire (Mr. 
Marjoribanks), rather than put the Com- 
mittee to the trouble of a division, he 
was perfectly willing to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, wthdrawn. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL moved 
the following sub-section to Clause 5:— 

**(4.) All rights of patronage relating to 
offices and appointments in Scotland vested in 
= of Her ajesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State.’ 


The previous Amendments down to 
Clause 6 were not of the first importance; 
but this Amendment was a very import- 
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ant one, and could not be treated in the 
same way, seeing that it was the out- 
come of the wisdom of ‘‘ another place ” 
—that was to say, of the House of Lords 
—when the Bill was brought into that 
House last year. On that occasion it 
had been threshed out more bya a 
than the Bill of the present year. It 
was not treated as a Party question, but 
as a question in regard to which different 
Parties could put their heads together 
and make the best Bill they could for 
the country. He was not one of those 
who desired to depreciate the House of 
Lords. On the contrary, he admitted 
that there wasa considerable amount of 
wisdom in that Assembly, and the out- 
come of their wisdom on this subject 
last year was the clause he had copied 
from the Bill of last Session—a clause 
which, somehow or other, had dropped 
out of the Bill of the present year. One 
of the disadvantages which Scotch Mem- 
bers had to contend with was that 
Scotch Business was generally hurried 
over. One great complaint made by the 
Ear] of Rosebery in the other House was 
that he found it impossible to get this 
Scotch Bill sufficiently discussed. The 
Members of the House of Lords were 
too frequently exhausted by their ar- 
duous labours up to half-past 8, when 
the dinner hour arrived. As that was 
generally the time a Scotch Bill was 
reached it was necessarily discussed in a 
very small House. So far as he could 
gather from the newspaper reports 
there had been no proper discussion of 
this clause at all in the House of Lords ; 
but that was no reason why it should 
be dropped from the Bill. If the Go- 
vernment would not consent to replace 
it, seeing that it was in the Bill of last 
year, he hoped they would tell the Com- 
mittee the reason why. It was a very 
important provision, and would vest in 
the new Minister the rights of patronage 
at present vested in one of Her Majesty’s 
Secretaries of State. He had had a 
good deal of official experience, and he 
would impress upon the Committee that 
the man who had the patronage had 
the power, and that if they did not give 
the Scotch Minister the patronage they 
would emasculate him. He wanted to 
know why the Secretary for Scotland 
should not have the patronage always 
attached to the Minister who performed 
the duties of a Secretary of State? He 
thought it was only reasonable to give 
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the Scotch Minister sufficient power and 
dignity to induce the people to respect 
the Office. He would not go further into 
the matter at the present moment, but 
he would await an explanation of the 
views of the Government. He begged 
to move the Amendment which stood in 
his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, after line 19, to insert the follow- 
ing sub-section :—“ (4.) All rights of patronage 
relating to offices and appointments in Scotland 
vested in one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State.”"—(Sir George Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, he did not 
understand the observation of the hon. 
Member that a number of the Amend- 
ments which originally appeared on the 
Paper had been ‘ pooh-poohed.” No 
Amendment had been ‘‘ pooh-poohed” 
by the Government. All they desired 
was to ascertain the opinion of the 
Scotch Representatives on the matter, 
and he hoped there would be no further 
waste of time over collateral matters. 
In regard to the present Amendment, 
one reason why he objected to it was 
that he did not find it in the Bill. The 
hon. Member had stated that the House 
was sometimes very wise, and that they 
had shown their wisdom last vear by 
sending down the Bill with this provi- 
sion in it. But if first thoughts were 
the wisest, second thoughts were the 
best ; and when the present Bill came 
down from the House of Lords, in their 
maturer wisdom of the present year, 
they had not included the subject of the 
Amendment in the Bill. But a much 
better reason for objecting to the 
Amendment was that the Secretary for 
Scotland would have a great deal to do, 
no doubt, with the question of Scotch 
education, but this patronage principally 
related to the administration of the law. 
The last clause of the Bill provided 
that— 

“ Nothing in this Act contained shall pre- 
judice or interfere with any rights, powers, 
a or duties vested in or imposed on the 

ord Advocate by virtue of any Act of Parlia- 
ment or custom.” 
The Lord Advocate was one of the great 
Officers of State for Scotland, and he 
ought to remain so, and it was not in- 
tended by the creation of the Secretary 
for Scotland in any way to interfere with 
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the legitimate functions of the Lord Ad- 
vocate. The Lord Advocate was the 
head of the law in Scotland, and was 
practically the adviser of the Secretary 
of State, and no appointment was ever 
made by the Secretary of State which 
was not recommended by the Lord Ad- 
vocate. He stood, practically, as far as 
Scotch legal patronage was concerned, 
precisely on the same footing as the 
Lord Chancellor in England. The ap- 
pointments were nominally made by the 
Secretary of State, but really by the 
Lord Advocate, who knew the persons 
best fitted for them, whereas the Secre- 
tary of State really could know nothing 
about them without consulting the Lord 
Advocate. He considered that he had 
given a sufficient reason why this patron- 
age should remain vested in the Lord 
Advocate and should not be transferred 
to the Secretary for Scotland. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, he 
could not recommend his hon. Friend 
to go to a division on this Amendment, 
not because he did not think it an im- 
portant one, but because he thought it 
so very important that it was impossible 
to expect that it would be accepted at 
this stage. He could not help feeling, 
however, that the Scotch Secretary, as 
appointed under the Bill, might, after 
all, turn out to be not so effective a Mi- 
nister as the people of Scotland gene- 
rally expected. If that was the case, it 
would be on account of the absence of a 
clause of this kind, and the very dis- 
tinct saving there was of all the rights 
of the Lord Advocate, because the effect 
of that was to leave the Lord Advocate 
in relation with the Home Secretary 
and not with the Secretary for Scot- 
land. So long as that was the case, he 
was afraid that in questions of great 
importance the Scotch Secretary would 
not be able to stand against the com- 
bined influence of the Lord Advocate 
and the Home Secretary. However, he 
thought this was much too large a ques- 
tion to be raised at this stage; and he 
thought, if the Bill was to go through 
at all, it must be accepted, substantially, 
in the form in which it had been pre- 
sented. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was inclined to think that the advice of 
his hon. Friend tendered in so friendly 
a spirit was judicious advice. He con- 
fessed that he entertained the fears of 
his hon. Friend, and was afraid that the 
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vary ang of the new Secretary of State 
might be too much lopped off, and that 
it might turn out that he was merely an 
odd man to do a few odd jobs. He 
would not stand further in the way, but 
would withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. C. 8. PARKER said, that before 
parting with the clause he wished to put 
a question to the Government. The 
policy of the clause was to vest in the 
new Secretary for Scotland the powers 
set forth in the First Schedule. Had it 
been considered if there were any powers 
and duties of an administrative kind be- 
longing to Sheriffs that ought to be 
transferred under the Bill, particularly 
with reference to the supervision of 
bye-laws submitted under the Roads 
and Bridges Act and the Locomotives 
Regulation Act? If they would refer 
to the Locomotives Act, they would find 
that the bye-laws were made by the 
Local Authority, and had to be con- 
firmed by the Secretary of State; but if 
they would look to the Roads and 
Bridges Act, they would find that the 
bye-laws were confirmed by the Sheriff 
of the county. He saw no good reason, 
when they were appointing a new Officer, 
why they should not give him the gene- 
ral supervision of the bye-laws made by 
the Road Authorities as well as of those 
affecting locomotives. There was one 
point which had attracted a good deal 
of public attention lately—namely, the 
bye-laws for the regulation of bicycles 
and tricycles. It was inconvenient to 
have local bye-laws differing in different 
counties. In some counties, the Sheriff 
had revised the bye-laws in a way to 
give satisfaction to the persons con- 
cerned. In other cases, bye-laws had 
been issued which had created a good 
deal of dissatisfaction. In England 
there was but one Revising Authority— 
the Local Government Board. Why 
should not the Scotch Secretary have 
similar authority for all Scotland? He 
had no wish to press the matter unduly, 
but he would like to have some assur- 
ance that the matter would be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he 
would like to ask a question in regard 
to a similar point in connection with the 
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Board of Trade. The Board of Trade 
had certain powers in regard to fore- 
shores. Would it not be right that those 
powers should be exercised by the new 
Minister for Scotland instead of by the 
Board of Trade? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, that in reply 
to the question of the hon. Member for 
Perth (Mr. Parker), the right of making 
bye-laws was always vested in the Local 
Authority. It had never struck him 
that the powers of inferior officers should 
be transferred to a superior Office such 
as was to be formed under this Bill. He 
would, however, look into the matter; 
but he could hold out no hope of any 
concession in regard to the point. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER asked if there 
was any reason for putting bye-laws for 
locomotives under one authority, and 
bye-laws for general traffic under an- 
other ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, he thought 
there might be. In the discussion upon 
the Roads and Bridges Bill that had 
been clearly shown. With regard to 
the Board of Trade, he would ask his 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Board 
to answer the question. 

Taz SECRETARY to toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
said, the Board of Trade held the powers 
as to foreshores under the Crown Lands 
Act of 1853, and it would be impossible 
to transfer them without repealing that 
Act. 

Mr. BRYCE remarked, that the 
powers in regard to foreshores had 
been managed in a much more liberal 
spirit by the Board of Trade than by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests; 
and he hoped the Government would 
not make any alteration. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked whether 
the duties of the Board of Trade with 
regard to the Commissioners of Northern 
Lights should rot be transferred to the 
new Secretary ? 


[No reply. } 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Seeretary to be Vice Pre- 
sident of Seotch Education Department). 


Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, he 
would not detain the Committee for 
more than two or three minutes in 
moving his Amendment to leave out the 
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words ‘‘ Vice President,” in order to 
insert “ President.” He would simply 
explain briefly what the effect of the 
Amendment would be. As he under- 
stood the Bill, it really made the Secre- 
tary for Scotland a Vice President of the 
Council, and placed him in precisely 
the same relation to the Lord President 
as the Vice President of the Council 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lincoln 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) was in now. That 
was a position in some degree subordi- 
nate to the Lord President. The object 
of his Amendment, to substitute ‘‘ Presi- 
dent” for “‘ Vice President,”’ was to re- 
move that position of subordination, 
and to make the Scotch Secretary an 
independent responsible Minister for 
Education in Scotland, exercising all 
the patronage, presiding over his own 
Department, and having an official 
staffin his own Office. He wished to 
remind hon. Members that the Childers 
Committee particularly condemned the 
present management of education in this 
respect, on account of the divided re- 
sponsibility; but by this Bill they were 
again setting up a divided responsibility 
as regarded education in Scotland. They 
would, at the same time, only partially 
transfer the education of Scotland to the 
new Scotch Department. That was a 
very important matter, because he ad- 
mitted that there might be certain 
dangers connected with the separation 
of Scottish education; but, on the other 
hand, there were certain advantages 
which he hoped would follow from 
the separation. He was afraid that a 
partial separation might result in their 
failing to get those advantages which 
they anticipated from the change. He 
did not oe Ach from the remarks of 
the Home Secretary, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was going to reject this 
Amendment on the ground of the 
impossibility, suggested in ‘‘ another 
place,” of there being two Presidents 
of the Council. It was well known 
that the President of the Board of 
Trade had been created an inde- 
pendent official by an Order in Council. 
As an Order in Council created a Com- 
mittee of Council for Trade, with an in- 
dependent President, he did not think 
there would be any difficulty in pro- 
viding that the Secretary for Scotland 
should be President of the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department, as was suggested by 
the Amendment. He therefore begged 
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to move the Amendment which stood in 
his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 31, to leave out the words 
** Vice President,” and insert the word “ Pre. 
sident.’’—(Mr. Preston Bruce.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Vice President’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS desired to 
say a few words in support of the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secre 
had said just now that there were three 
parties in Scotland in regard to this 
matter—one party who desired that 
Scotch education should remain in the 
hands of the Vice President of the 
Council, as was suggested by the right 
hon. Member for the University of 
Edinburgh (Sir Lyon Playfair) ; another 
party who went the whole way with the 

on. Member for Fife (Mr. Preston 
Bruce); and a third party who went in 
for the mean between the two extremes 
adopted by the Bill as it at B carson 
stood — namely, that the new Mi 
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inister 
should be Vice President of the Scotch 
Council of Education. He quite ad- 
mitted that there might be a party 
in Scotland who thought with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon 
Playfair) that Scotch education should 
be left, as at present, in the hands of 
the Vice President of the Council, and a 
large party who desired to see the whole 
of education given to the new Minis- 
ter; but there was no party prepared 
to adopt the mean of giving the Scotch 
Secretary merely a limited control over 
education as this Bill proposed. He 
felt sure that if the Government did not 
give the new Minister sufficient control 
over Scotch education, they would find 
that the bottom would be knocked out 
of the tub altogether, and they would 
fall through. The people of Scotland 
were determined to have a Minister who 
would have full and complete control of 
Scotch education ; and if they only got 
a smali portion of what they desired 
under the Biil, there would very soon 
be an agitation for conferring increased 
powers upon the new Scotch Minister. 
The opposition to giving complete con- 
trol over Scotch education to the new 
Scotch Minister came only from two 
quarters. One was the Departments. 
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He believed he was right in saying that 
the Home Office did not, on the whole, 
regard the Bill with very great favour ; 
and he certainly knew that the Educa- 
tion Department objected strongly to 
this part of the Bill. [‘*No!”] Well, 
the late Education Department had 
done so. It was like a master of fox- 
hounds, who, when he once got hold of 
a large tract of country—whether he 
could hunt it or not he did not care a 
bit; but nothing would induce him to 
give it up. That was very much the 
ease here. The Education Department 
had charge of Scotch Education, and 
they intended to keep it, in order to 
aggrandize and make strong their own 
Department. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Sir Lyon Playfair) let the cat 
out of the bag last night. It was really 
a fight between those who desired to see 
a strong Scotch Minister and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Mundella), who was lately at 
the head of the Education Department. 
There were certain persons who thought 
that if Seotch education were taken 
away, the Minister who it was proposed 
should succeed to the functions of Vice 
President of the Council would not get 
Cabinet rank. That was the moving 
spirit of the matter, as was apparent 
from the evidence before the Com- 
mittee in regard to Scotland. If any- 
one would take the trouble to go 
through the evidence in regard to 
Scotland, he would find that there 
were great and important differences 
between English and Scotch education. 
Indeed, Sir Francis Sandford went so 
far as to say that it was impossible to 
carry out the system of Scotch education 
at all unless there were a separate set 
of Scotch officials to do the work. The 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), in a speech which he 
delivered in 1879, said much the same 
thing. The right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted that Scotch education was far 
ahead of English education ; and he said, 
further, that the education imparted in 
the three countries was totally different, 
and that a similar system could not by 
any possible means be suitable for the 
Three Kingdoms. They had a system 
of education in Scotland of which they 
were very proud. It had a history which 
extended as far back as the 12th century. 
Since 1646 they had had a national sys- 
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tem of education, and what they wanted 
to do was to keep that national system 
of education. What they felt was that 
Scotland had been “ cabined, cribbed, 
and confined” by being tied up with 
England since 1872. They had been 
like a long-legged man tied up with a 
short-legged man in a trowser race. 
They had been kept back ; and if Eng- 
land had improved her position with 
regard to education in comparison with 
Scotland, it had been because Scot- 
land had been kept back more than 
England had. England had got on 
simply through the advantage she had 
enjoyed of being tied up with Scotland. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR pointed out 
that the whole structure of the Bill was 
to create an Education Department for 
Scotland. If this Amendment were 
adopted, the effect would be that the 
Vice President of the Council became 
Vice President for England alone. 
But he had far more important duties 
to perform than the Vice President for 
Scotland, because the Vice President for 
England had charge of the Science and 
Art of the country, and he must send 
Inspectors down to Scotland to examine 
every school in Scotland for Art, and he 
hoped also for Science. Therefore, the 
Vice President for England had much 
larger powers than the Vice President 
for Scotland proposed to be created by 
this Bill. And yet they were asked, in 
carrying out a system of this kind, to 
make one Officer President of the Scotch 
Education Department, and the other 
only Vice President of the Council, with 
much more important and larger duties 
in connection with education. That was 
impossible, unless they altered the whole 
structure of the Bill. There was one 
thing which he wished the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill to con- 
sider. Personally, he was placed in a 
very awkward position, because he must 
vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Fife (Mr. Preston Bruce). 
If he did not, the whole question would 
be determined. The retention of the 
words ‘‘ Vice President”? would deter- 
mine the whole question, and, therefore, 
he must vote for the Amendment, in 
order to strike out the words ‘ Vice 
President ;” but he should oppose his 
hon. Friend most vehemently when he 
afterwards came to propose the inser- 
tion of the word ‘‘ President.”” That 
was an awkward position, because he 
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held one word to be as bad as the 
other. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he was not sur- 
prised to hear his right hon. Friend ob- 
ject to this Amendment. The Amend- 
ment itself was a very important one. 
His right hon. Friend said that it would 
place the President of the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department in a higher position 
than the Vice President of the English 
Department. No doubt, it would do so; 
and that was what the Scotch Members 
intended and desired. They desired that 
the Scotch Education Department should 
be entirely separate and distinct from 
England, and that it should have a Pre- 
sident, with full power and control and 
all the patronage belonging to it. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) had said that it was desirable 
to postpone the real diseussion until the 
Committee came to this Amendment. 
His hon. Friend had now submitted it, 
and he (Mr. Ramsay) supported it, be- 
cause he felt that if the Secretary for 
Scotland were made the President of the 
Scotch Education Department, he would 
have the patronage. He should cer- 
tainly vote with his hon. Friend, if, as 
he hoped, his hon. Friend took a divi- 
sion. 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
Four) said, the Government preferred 
the Bill as it at present stood. They 
preferred that the Scotch Minister in 
charge of education should be a Vice 
President rather than a President; but 
if that was objected to, they preferred 
that he should be a President in charge 
of education rather than an ex officio 
member. If, therefore, ‘‘ Vice Presi- 
dent”’ was struck out of the Bill, the 
Government would support the insertion 
of ‘‘ President” as against “‘ ex officio 
member.” 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that if this Amendment were carried, and 
the Officer was designated ‘‘ President,” 
the result would be that the Office of the 
President of the Scotch Education De- 
partment would be held in Edinburgh ; 
there would be no sense in having an 
entirely separate Department, with pa- 
tronage and everything else connected 
with it carried out in London, and not in 
Edinburgh. He believed there would 
be great inconvenience in the practical 
administration of the Office if this 
Amendment were adopted. 
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Mr. J. B. BALFOUR pointed out that 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon) was under a complete 
misapprehension ; there was no inten- 
tion on the part of the late Government 
to transfer to Edinburgh the administra- 
tion of the Department. The Officer, 
whatever he might be designated, would 
remain in London. In regard to the 
effect that this Amendment, if carried, 
would have upon the general scheme of 
the Bill, it was right, perhaps, to dis- 
tinguish between the position in which 
the Bill was now, and the position which 
it occupied in the beginning, and in the 
later stage, in which, rightly, he thought, 
an Amendment was introduced concern- 
ing the Department as distinguished 
from the individual. The intention, 
when the Bill was introduced, was to 
make the Secretary for Scotland the 
Educational Minister for Scotland; and 
there was not then any purpose to create 
a separate Department for him. It was 
pointed out in the House of Lords— 
and here he must say the Bill had 
been improved—that it would be de- 
sirable that the Scotch Secretary, in 
his capacity of Educational Minister for 
Scotland, should have associated with 
him a Department—ready made, so to 
say. The Earl of Rosebery accepted 
that suggestion; but he thought he was 
right in saying that the noble Earl had 
no idea or intention of suggesting that 
the Scotcb Secretary should be a Vice 
President, because he brought down an 
Amendment designating him ‘ Presi- 
dent.”” It was when the noble Earl 
brought down that Amendment that 
the Lord President of the Council sug- 
gested that the word ‘‘ Vice” should be 
introduced. Explanations were asked 
by the Earl of Rosebery as to what would 
take place by this change, and the im- 
pression was left on many minds that 
although the new Minister was to be 
designated ‘* Vice President,” he should 
be, in fact, Plenipotentiary ad hoc. On 
the third reading of the Bill in the other 
House there was certainly'great reticence 
on the part of the President of the Coun- 
cil as to how much power the Vice Pre- 
sident would have, and the net result 
of the discussion there was to show that 
if he were a Vice President he would be 
the subordinate in Sootch educational 
matters of the Lord President. That 
was certainly not the intention of a great 
many others who desired to see the Se- 
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eretary for Scotland, by whatever name 
he was designated, the Educational Mi- 
nister for Scotland, and the sole Educa- 


Secretary for 


tional Minister for Scotland. The pre- | 


vailing opinion was that Scotch educa- 
tional matters should be managed by a 
President of their own Department. The 
hon. Member for Fife (Mr. Preston 
Bruce) had pointed tothe analogy of the 
Board of Trade; but he (Mr. J. B. Bal- 
four) submitted that the proper course 
was to return to what was intended when 


the Amendment was introduced in the'! 


House of Lords, and to make this Officer 
in name, as it was intended he should 
be in substance, the Educational Minister 
for Scotland. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 


R. AssHeton Cross) said, the Scotch 


ple wanted to have, practically speak- 
ing, @ Committee of Scotch Education. 
The Government had never concealed 
their wish to meet the desires of the 
Scotch people; but, at the same time, 


he was bound to say the Government 


very much preferred that the new 
Minister should he Vice President rather 
than he should take the somewhat 


anomalous position of President of the | 


Council, which would make two Presi- 
dents. Now, as to the peculiar position 
in which the Committee were at present 
placed. It was just as well they should 
understand exactly how they were going 
to vote. A difficulty had arisen as to 
how they could really obtain the sense 
of the Committee. The Motion before 
the Committee was, ‘‘ That the words 
‘the Vice President’ stand part of the 
Clause.” Those who were favourable 
to the insertion of the words “‘ ex officio 
member”? would have to vote against 
the words ‘“‘ Vice President’ standing 
part of the clause, and those who wished 
to insert ‘‘ President’ would have to do 
the same; therefore, if they did not take 
care, they would not arrive at what was 
the opinion of Scotch Members. Pro- 
bably the best plan would be to take the 
sense of the Committee as between the 
words ‘‘Vice President”? and ‘ Presi- 
dent,’’ because it was clearthat those who 
objected to the designation ‘‘the Presi- 
dent,” and preferred “‘ ex officio member” 
or ‘Vice President,’’ would have to vote 
in favour of the Motion, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR observed, that 
this would combine the two sections 
against the one. 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) remarked, that that 
was the only way in which a proper de- 
cision might be arrived at. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR said, that as 
he raised the difficulty, and it was a 
serious one, he thought it right to say 
that he should vote that the words 
‘Vice President’? stand part of the 
clause, and that when the clause itself 
was put, he would take a division in 


order to show the sense of the Com- 


mnittee. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Preston Bruce) were to with- 
draw his Amendment, and move to omit 


_the word ‘ Vice,” it would simplify 


matters between the three propositions. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, it did not ap- 
pear to him that if the Minister were 
designated ‘‘ President,” any difficulty 
would arise. The Lord President of the 
Council would hold one Office, and the 
President of the Scotch Education De- 
partment another Office. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, he 
would be glad to adopt the suggestion 
of the Chairman, and asked leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: And then the 
hon. Gentleman will move to omit the 
word ‘*‘ Vice.” 

Me. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
thought that then the same confusion 
would arise. Ifthe question were that 
the word ‘ Vice” stood part of the 
clause, those who were in favour of 
‘President’ and those in favour of 
‘* ex officio member ”’ would vote against 
it, so that in the end precisely the same 
difficulty would arise. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member withdraw his Amendment ? 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE: It ap- 
pears there would he no advantage in 
my doing so. In that case, I think I 
had better adhere to the Amendment as 
it stands. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 73; 
Noes 26: Majority 47.—(Div. List, 
No. 270.) 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL proposed to 
insert, after ‘‘ Scotland,” in line 34— 


‘‘With a distinct permanent Secretary to 
attend tv the business of Scotch Education.”’ 
The permanent official was not to be 
Secretary to the Secretary for Scotland, 
but an officer added to the Scotch Edu- 
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cation Department. Whatever view 
hon. Members might have formed of the 
proper position of the Scotch Secretary 
with relation to education, this Amend- 
ment must commend itself to them. 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
Four) asked if it wasin Order for the 
hon. Member to move an Amendment 
imposing a charge without the money 
having been voted for that charge ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the House 
had resolved— 

“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the salary of a Secretary for Scotland 
and of any officials who may be appointed 
under the provisions of any Act of the present 
Session for appointing the Secretary for Scot- 
land and of any office expenses which may be 
incurred thereby.’’ 

Therefore, the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly in Order. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, that his 
Amendment was in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Committee to 
which reference had been made. It 
was remarkable, however, how dif- 
ferently those recommendations were at 
times regarded. Sometimes they were 
not considered worthy of attention, and 
at other times they were regarded by 
the same hon. Members as conclusive 
upon the particular matter in hand. 
The recommendation of the Committee 
was that the Officer who was in charge 
of education should be the real as well 
as nominal Minister, and that he 
should have the patronage in his hands. 
The same Committee recommended that 
there should be a distinct permanent 
Secretary appointed for the purpose of 
attending to Scotch education. He 
thought that as hon. Members had now 
approved of the proposal of the Bill that 
the Secretary for Scotland should be 
Vice President of the Scotch Education 
Department, there should be provided a 
permanent Secretary. He begged to 
move the Amendment which stood in his 
name. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 34, after the word ‘‘ Scot- 
land,” to insert the words “‘ with a distinct 
permanent Secretary to attend to the business 
of Scotch Education.” —(Mr. J. A. Campbell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assnueton Cross) said, he did not 
dispute for a moment that the Secretary 


Mr. J. A. Campbell 


Secretary for 
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for Scotland should have a permanent 
Secretary ; but he did not think it would 
be right to insert such a Proviso here. 
By the 2nd clause of the Bill, which 
had already been passed, it was provided 
that the Secretary for Scotland might 
appoint what officers he deemed re- 
quisite. The appointment of a perma- 
nent Secretary, therefore, should be 
made under the 2nd clause of the 
Bill. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, there was good 
reason for refusing to accept his hon. 
Friend’s Amendment. The appoint- 
ment of a permanent Secretary was re- 
commended by a Committee which had 
no regard for the feelings or opinions 
of the people of Scotland, The Com- 
mittee did not examine a single witness; 
and therefore he was surprised that his 
hon. Friend should seek to impose on 
the face of this Bill the provision that 
there should be a distinct permanent 
Secretary, independent, apparently, of 
the Secretary for Scotland. He (Mr. 
Ramsay) hoped the Committee would 
not accept the Amendment. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR said, the 
Scotch Members would lose the advan- 
tage of a distinct Scotch Education 
Department if they did not have a 
permanent Secretary of that Depart- 
ment. There might be a Secretary ap- 
pointed to the Scotch Secretary; but 
this Amendment provided for the ap- 
pointment of a Secretary to the Scotch 
Education Department, who would make 
it his special duty to attend to the busi- 
ness of the Department. Without such 
a Secretary the work might be done in- 
side the English Education Department. 
He thought the Scotch Members would 
lose the whole substance of what they 
were contending for if they declined to 
accept the Amendment. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER believed it was a fact that 
the English Education Department had 
not a permament Secretary appointed 
by Statute. That being so, he could not 
understand why the appointment of a 
permanent Secretary to the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department should be made a 
statutory obligation. The Committee 
had decided that the Minister should be 
Vice President, and therefore it was 
rather too much to propose that there 
should be a statutory obligation to ap- 
point a permanent Secretary. If the 
necessity arose for such an officer he 
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would be appointed under the 2nd 
clause of the Bill. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT agreed very 
much with what had been said by his 
right hon. Friend (Sir Lyon Playfair) 
upon this matter. They must in these 
matters take the best they could get, 
and it seemed to him that by appointing 
a permanent Secretary something would 
be done towards obtaining a distinct ad- 
ministration of Scotch educational mat- 
ters. He took this as a test of the bona 
fides of the Government, though he was 
sure they would act in good faith. He 
would like to know whether it was the 
intention of the Government to appoint 
a permanent Secretary, because, if so, 
they might be left to make the appoint- 
ment ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortne EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was the intention of the 
Government that what he took to be the 
principle of the Bill—namely, thatScotch 
education should be presided over by a 
Scotch Minister, should be carried out. 
The arrangements necessary to insure 
that would form matter for future con- 
sideration. 

Dr. CAMERON thought the inten- 
tions of the Government were very 
clearly stated by the Home Secretary 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross). Referring to 
a previous Amendment, the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that the Mover of that 
Amendment evidently had not seen the 
Amendment to be proposed by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Glasgow 
University (Mr. J. A. Campbell). The 
Government, the right hon. Gentleman 
said, intended to accept the Amendment. 
Of course, difficulties had arisen; but he 
thought it was evident from what the 
right hon. Gentleman had said that it 
was intended to have a permanent Ne- 
eretary to attend to the business of 
Scotch education. 


Amendment negatived. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
ae" the Clause stand part of the 
ill.” 


Sm LYON PLAYFAIR said, he was 
unwilling at that late hour of the night 
to divide the Committee on the clause; 
but before they left the subject alto- 
gether he must say that, in his opi- 
nion, the Government had got the House 
into most embarrassing circumstances. 
They had appointed a Scotch Secretary, 
who was an independent Officer; they 
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had given him a position as Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee on Scotch Edu- 
cation, under the Lord President as the 
superintendent Officer, and the way in 
which it was done appeared to him to 
create a great absurdity in the matter of 
administration. However, he did not 
suppose it would be of any use dividing 
the Committe—it would only waste 
time. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Sm JOHN LUBBOCK : I challenged 


the clause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I understood that 
the hon. Baronet and the hon. Member. 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) both 
challenged the clause when I put it the 
first and the second times, but that after- 
wards they agreed. The clause is now 
agreed to. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he had a 
new clause to move touching the Ge- 
neral Register House in the following 
terms :— 

“The Secretary shall have the control of the 
General Register House in Edinburgh, and 
: all the offices and Departments contained 
therein.” 


This matter was one of considerable in- 
terest in Scotland; and as there were 
several Offices concerned in addition to 
some of those which were under regular 
control, he thought it advisable that 
they should have some specific manage- 
ment. There was the Office of the 
Signet, the Great Seal Office, Lord 
Lyon, and other Offices connected with 
various other Departments. He believed 
it would be a great advantage to the 
work of those Departments which were 
under the Treasury if they were all 
put under the new Official. As that Se- 
cretary was to have control of Scotch 
matters, he thought it would be desirable 
that these Offices should be under his 
supervision ; therefore, without detaining 
the Committee any longer, he would 
move the clause in his name. 


New Clause : — 

(General Register House.) 

“The Secretary shall have the control of the 
General Register House in Edinburgh, and 
of all the offices and Departments contained 
therein,” 


— brought up, and read the first time. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, he hoped the 
hon. Member would not press the 
Amendment. So far as the Register 
Office was concerned, asthe hon. Member 
knew well enough, that was in the Sche- 
dule, although the General Register 
House in Edinburgh was not; but later 
on he intended to move to substitute it, 
and from the circumstances of the case 
he did not think it desirable that all the 
Departments contained therein should 
be included. That was his (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross’s) opinion, and he 
trusted the Committee would agree 
with it. However, if the matter were 
put to a division he should go against 
it. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR also opposed 
the clause. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, he de- 
sired, in the Schedule, Part I., page 4, 
between lines 43 and 44, to insert ‘‘ In- 
dustrial Schools, 29 & 30 Vie. ec. 118, 
35 & 36 Vic. c. 62,” and he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
would accept the Amendment. Surely 
the duty of looking after the Industrial 
Schools in Scotland should fall within 
the duties of this new Office, more 
especially in view of the fact that the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Schools 
had recommended that the subject of 
education in those schools should be 
brought under the Education Depart- 
ment. Surely it woujd be a very strange 
anomaly if the Secretary for Scotland, 
who had principally Home Office duties 
to discharge, and who had to do with 
Seotch education, should have nothing 
to do with those schools. He had not 
included Reformatory Schools; but, of 
course, ifthis Amendment were accepted, 
he should be prepared to do so. 

Amendment proposed, Schedule, Part 
I., page 4, between lines 43 and 44, in- 
sert ‘“‘ Industrial Schools, 29 & 30 Vic. 
ec. 118, 35 & 86 Vic. ec. 62.°—(Mr. 
Preston Bruce.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, he did not 
think that these Industrial Schools 
ought to be transferred to the new 
Secretary; but before giving a decided 
answer to the proposal he should pre- 
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fer to have a correspondence with the 
Lord Advocate on the subject. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said,{that this 
matter had been carefully considered 
by the late Government, and a con- 
clusion had been arrived at similar to 
that to which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir R. Assheton Cross) seemed 
to have almost come to. One of the 
main considerations had been in regard 
to the important function of clerking. 


Amendment negatived. 
Mr. BUCHANAN said, he wished to 


have an explanation with regard to 
Amendments on the Paper in the name 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) — namely, 
Schedule, Part III., page 5, between 
lines 11 and 12, insert,—‘‘ Assessor of 
Railways and Canals, 17 & 18 Vie. ¢. 91, 
s. 29.” Schedule, Part III., page 5, 
line 16, leave out ‘‘ Register Office,” and 
insert ‘‘General Register House in 
Edinburgh.” Schedule, Part IIT., page 
5, line 18, after ‘‘ emoluments,” insert 
‘‘and with the consent of the Secretary, 
to regulate establishment.” This ap- 
peared to be the part of the Schedule 
which transferred the Register House 
to the new Secretary. It appeared to 
him, so far as he could understand it, 
that they were rather restricting the 
control given to the Secretary under 
the Bill. Of course, the Treasury could 
reserve to itself the right to say what 
salaries were to be paid in every De- 
partment. He understood that the re- 
sult of the Amendments of the Home 
Secretary would be that the Secretary 
for Scotland, instead of being the first 
motive power in regulating the estab- 
lishments, would only have a consul- 
tative voice in the matter. The power 
of the new Secretary over the estab- 
lishments by these Amendments would 
be lessened. He should like to have 
some explanation on the point. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) tendered an expla- 
nation. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, he quite 
agreed that when they came to deal 
with a purely Treasury matter like the 
salaries which should be paid the matter 
should be dealt with in the Bill as they 
had framed it. But if by the words 
“‘ to regulate establishment ” was meant 
that the Treasury wasto retain the power 
of saying how many officers were to be 
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appointed, or of pointing out the duties 
they were to discharge, he should think 
it would be a mistake. It would bea 
mistake, because he knew that there had 
been a great deal of difference of opinion 
upon this question. It had been thought 
tvo much power had been conferred on 
the Treasury by the Lord Clerk Register 
Act of 1879. Many people thought that 
too much power had been given to the 
Treasury, and would be averse to see 
their power extend beyond the question 
of regulating the salaries. 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assnetron Cross): I will not pro- 
ceed with the Amendments now, but 
will postpone them until Report. In 
the meantime, I may have an oppor- 
tunity of consulting with the Lord Ad- 
vocate. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman withdraw his Amend- 
ments now ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross): Yes. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : Is it the pleasure 
of the Committee that the Amendments 
be withdrawn ? 


Amendments, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered /'-morrow. 


SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) AMEND- 
MENT BILL [Lords.] 
(Baron Henry de Worms, Secretary to the Board 
of Trade.) 
comMITTEE. | Progress 29th July. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 2 (Application). 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, he begged 
to move the Amendment standing on the 
Paper in his name, in page 1, line 10, to 
leave out from ‘Scotland ” to end of 
Clause. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
10, to leave out from the word ‘‘ Scot- 
land ” to end of Clause.—(J/r. William- 
son.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Tue SECRETARY to tar BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
said, he could not accept the Amend- 
ment, and pointed out that this part of 
the Bill was according to the Act of 
1883. 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON said, that the 
Act in question applied to the lettering 
of vessels, and also with reference to 
the Penal Clauses of the Fisheries Act. 
He had not thought it necessary to ex- 
plain what he meant. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, he under- 
stood the proposal of the hon. Gentleman 
was to leave out the words which dealt 
with the exclusive limits of the British 
Islands and which defined the scope of 
the Act. No doubt, there were some 
parts which should not be excluded for 
certain purposes—that was to say, there 
were some parts of the Act which should 
apply outside the three-mile limit, in 
matters connected with trawling for in- 
stance. But the Amendment affected 
the whole scope of the Bill. He saw 
that the hon. Member opposite (Baron 
Henry De Worms) had an Amendment 
to a similar effect on the Paper. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tuz BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worms): No; my 
Amendment is in line 11, and not in 
line 10. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: Then I agree 
with the hon. Member. 

Amendment negatived. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, to leave out from the word ‘‘ Scot- 
land” to end of Clause.—( Zhe Secretary, 
Baron Henry De Worms.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


GenERAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had a Notice on the Paper to 
move to add to the Clause, after line 12, 
the following words :— 

“Provided always, That damages done to 

nets, lines, gear, or boats by any mode of fish- 
ing in any part of the sea beyond the exclusive 
fishery limits of the British islands, may be 
prosecuted by order of the Fishery Board in 
such Sheriff Court as may be most convenient 
for the trial.’’ 
He had been told, however, that the 
Fisheries Act of 1883 provided for 
damage of this kind; and, on that under- 
standing, he should not press his pro- 
posal on the Committee. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 3 agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Fishery Board may make 
bye-laws prohibiting orregulating trawl- 
ing within defined areas). 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, he desired 
to move, in line 18, to leave out the fol- 
lowing words :— 
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‘* And within the exclusive Fishery limits of 
the British Islands.”’ 


He knew this was gving outside the 
scope of the Bill; but they also knew 
that there was a great deal of conflict 
between trawlers and line fishermen out- 
side the territorial waters, and if they 
regulated these matters within thé limits, 
seeing that conflicts might as readily 
occur outside, he did not see why their 
regulations should not extend beyond 
those limits. He was perfectly satisfied 
that the clause as it stood would not 
satisfy the line fishermen who were 
liable to have their business interfered 
with by the trawlers. As to the diffi- 
culty of dealing with the fishermen out- 
side their territorial waters, he would 
point out that the law of this country 
could follow a British ship all over the 
world and say she should not do damage 
to her neighbours. This was a question 
affecting the destruction of fishermen’s 
gear. He would not take up any fur- 
ther time in explaining the Amendment, 
but would merely express his sincere 
hope that it would be accepted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
18, to leave out the words ‘‘ and within 
the exclusive fishery limits of the Bri- 
tish Islands.” —({ Mr. Wiiliamson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue SECRETARY ro true BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worms) said, he was 
afraid he could not agree to the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Gentleman, 
and he thought the hon. Member him- 
self had given sufficient grounds why it 
could not be accepted when he declared 
that it was not within the scope of the 
Bill. It would be absurd to go beyond 
the three-mile limit. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he 
should like to say a word upon this 
Amendment of his hon. Friend, and at 
the same time to appeal to other hon. 
Gentlemen who had Amendments to the 
clause duwn on the Paper. He (Mr. 
Marjoribanks) had been a Member of 
the Royal Commission on whose recom- 
mendations this Bill had been framed. 
They had considered this question most 
carefully, and had come to the conclu- 
sion that the utmost to which they could 
go was to recommend that the Scotch 
Fishery Board should haye power to pro- 


Mr. Williamson 
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hibit trawling within. the three-mile 
limit. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he objected to the hon. Member antici- 
pating Amendments that were to come 
on afterwards. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he 
begged the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber’s pardon; but, as a matter of 
fact, the point was raised by the hon. 
Member for the St. Andrew’s District 
(Mr. Williamson), who proposed to 
strike out from this clause all re- 
ference to territorial waters, and to 
leave the Act to apply to trawling, not 
only about their own shores, but in the 
North Sea and in the Atlantic. The 
Commission had considered the matter 
very carefully, and had thought it ab- 
solutely necessary to give the Scotch 
Fishery Board power and option to put 
a stop to trawling where they thought 
proper within territorial waters. That 
was a power which the Irish Fishery 
Inspectors had at present, and one 
which was exercised in a similar way in 
other countries. In France, for in- 
stance, trawling was prohibited within 
the three-mile limit unless a licence were 
given to the contrary. In parts of Ger- 
many there was a similar law; also in 
Denmark. Norway and Spain had no 
regulation of the sort. He thought 
they had better adhere to the clause as 
it stood in the Bill, and not attempt to 
go further. 

Mr. ASHER thought the exact mean- 
ing of this Amendment was somewhat 
overlooked. He desired to explain the 
position he took in regard to the Amend- 
ment, because he quite agreed with the 
Amendments which had been put down 
for excluding these words from several 
other clauses. There seemed to be one 
fatal objection to the exclusion of these 
words from this clause, and that was 
that they would be legislating upon a 
matter as to which the British Legisla- 
ture had no power. This was not a 
clause dealing with the destruction of 
fishing gear, but it was a clause limited 
to the prohibition by the Scotch Fishery 
Board of trawling or other destructive 
modes of fishing. It was perfectly cer- 
tain that the Scotch Fishery Board 
could not exercise that power except 
within the territorial waters. If the 
words were struck out, as proposed by 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Williamson), the 
clause would be made applicable to the 
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sea outside the territorial waters in re- 
to which the Legislature of this 
country had not exclusive power. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON asked leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. He had 
thought it right to propose it, as he had 
a fishing constituency. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Srr ALEXANDER GORDON moved 
to omit ‘‘fishing,”’ in line 26, and insert 
“ trawling.” "He did so, because the 
powers which it was proposed to give to 
the Fishery Board by this clause were 
very extensive, and were believed by 
fishermen to be very arbitrary. The 
men were afraid of the extent to which 
the powers might be exercised. The 
object of all this legislation was the 
protection of fishermen within the three- 
nile limit, or, in other words, within 
the territorial waters. The fishermen 
had complained of the damage done by 
trawlers, and the complaints had reached 
such a point that the late Government 
appointed a Commission to inquire into 
them. The Commissioners took a great 
deal of trouble, sitting for two years, 
and they presented a Report, and the 
result of that Report wasthis Bill. But 
the fishermen felt that by giving the 
Board this power they would have the 
power of stopping fishing on every 
ground in any area they thought pro- 
per. Now, if they restricted the fishing 
within a certain area, say, of 20 or 30 
miles, they took away at once the whole 
means of livelihood of all the fishermen 
within that area. There was no provi- 
sion for any compensation to the fisher- 
men who might be deprived of their 
means of livelihood; and, therefore, 
what he proposed to do was to alter the 
word ‘‘ fishing” to that of “ trawling.” 
That would enable the Board to stop 
trawling wherever they thought proper 
under the powers of the Act; but it 
would not give them power to stop fish- 
ing, by which so many men obtained 
their livelihood. This Amendment was 
so obviously just that he hoped it would 
be accepted by the Committee. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
26, to leave out the word “‘ fishing,” and 
insert the word “‘ trawling.””—( Str Alez- 
ander Gordon.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘fishing’ stand part of the Clause.” 
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Tue SECRETARY ro tut BOARD 
(Baron Heyry De Worms) said, he 
could not accept the Amendment of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. The Com- 
mission was not directed against any 
particular kind of fishing, but was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the general effects 
of fishing or trawling. It appeared to 
him that if they were to agree to the 
Amendment proposed, they would go 
directly against the principal object of 
the Bill. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON re- 
marked, that the principal object of the 
Bill was to protect the in-shore fisher- 
men against trawlers. That was the 
sole object of this legislation, and the 
fishermen would be very much disap- 
pointed if some such Amendment as 
this were not accepted. No fisherman 
could be injured if the power were taken 
from the Board to stopfishing. He was 
sorry the hon. Gentleman could not 
agree to the proposal. 

Amendment negatived. 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the next Amendment was a very impor- 
tant one, and one which he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would be able to agree 
to. It was to the effect that the bye- 
laws which the Fishery Board were em- 
powered to make by this Bill should not 
allow trawling by any trawler with a 
beam of greater length than 12> feet. 
It was trawlers with huge beams of 
from 30 to 40 and 50 feet long which 
did all the damage; and, therefore, if 
the prohibition he suggested were made, 
the fishermen round the coast would 
have secured allthey wanted. The hon. 
Member for Ross-shire (Mr. Munro- 
Ferguson) had an Amendment to the 
same effect. The hon. Member was 
largely interested in fishermen, the 
same as he (Sir Alexander Gordon) was. 
Between them they had more fishermen 
under their observation than any other 
two Members in that House. Now, 
what the fishermen asked to be pro- 
tected from were the huge machines 
which came sweeping the whole floor of 
the sea, and did thereby so much 
damage. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Berwickshire (Mr. Mar- 
joribanks), addressing his constituents 
on Saturday last, said— 

“As regards the exhaustion of fishing 
grounds by trawlers they had the clearest 
evidence, and he did not think there could be 





the least doubt that in the Firth of Forth the 
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number of fish had been decidedly and consider- 
ably reduced by the action of trawlers in in- 
shore waters. There had been a marked dimi- 
nution of fish, and the Commissioners recom- 
mended in regard to that that the Scotch 
Fishery Board should have the power entirely 
to prohibit trawling in the territorial waters in 
the United Kingdom.”’ 

All he (Sir Alexander Gordon) asked 
was that that House should do them- 
selves what they empowered the Fishery 
Board to do, because if they did it 
here it would be done. The Fishery 
Board would find great difficulty in 
giving any order to that effect, owing 
to the powerful influence the trawlers 
possessed. The trawlers were a wealthy 
body, the fishermen were poor; the 
trawlers were to be found in towns, and 
the fishermen all round the coast, the 
latter having few people to speak for 
them. He asked the Committee to do 
what he suggested, as an effectual 
means of protecting the fishermen from 
injury. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page !, line 28, after second “ bye-laws,’’ 
to add—“ Provided, That such bye-laws shall 
not sanction any fishing, within the exclusive 
fishery limits of Scotland, with a trawl having 
a beam of a greater length than twelve feet, 
and all trawling, within the above named 
limits, with a trawl having a beam of a greater 
length than twelve feet is hereby declared to 
be illegal after the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-six.’’— 
(Sir Alexander Gordon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue SECRETARY to true BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worms) said, it was 
quite impossible to agree to this Amend- 
ment. While by his proposal the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would do justice 
to a certain class of fishermen, he would 
do great injustice to others. The object 
of the Bill was not, as the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman stated, to do away 
with trawling, but to ascertain what 
kinds of fishing were injurious. They 
were not sure of the amount of damage 
done by trawling, and therefore it was 
not right they should limit the length of 
beam. 

Mr. ASHER said, this Amendment 
raised the very important question whe- 
ther trawling should or should not be 
abolished within the territorial limits. 
There was no doubt that it was within 
the power of the Legislature of this 
country to entirely prohibit trawling 


Sir Alexander Gordon 
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within the territorial waters. He had 
said outside the House, and he desired 
to repeat inside the House, that, in his 
opinion, it would have been a more 
satisfactory settlement of this matter if 
the Trawling Commission had dealt with 
this question in a bolder form, and had 
recommended the abolition of trawling 
altogether within the territorial waters. 
He had a very strong belief that that 
prohibition would not in any way inter- 
fere with the successful prosecution of 
trawling, and the adequate supply of 
fish, through the means of trawling, to 
the markets of the country; and, on the 
other hand, he had a strong belief that 
it would have prevented great injustice 
and injury, which it was desirable to 
obviate, as regarded line fishing in 
many estuaries and bays from which he 
thought trawlers should be altogether 
excluded. But whilst these were his 
views on the question, he was bound to 
look at this matter from a practical 
point of view. At this period of the 
Session they were practically in this posi- 
tion—that they must accept the Bill sub- 
stantially as it stood, or make up their 
minds not to have it at all. Looking to 
the terms in which the Royal Commis- 
sion on Trawling reported, he could not 
say he entertained any hope of being 
able to carry his views about the pro- 
hibition of trawling within the terri- 
torial waters to any successful issue ; 
and, therefore, regarding the Bill, as he 
did, as a step in the right direction, and 
believing that it was calculated to be 
beneficial in its results, he did not pro- 
pose to press his views, but to accept 
the clause as it stood. But there was 
one matter which he thought it was right 
to bring forward. This clause proposed 
to impose a very onerous and difficult 
duty upon the Scotch Fishery Board— 
namely, that of investigating and de- 
ciding within what portions of the sea 
within the territorial waters trawling or 
other injurious methods of fishing ought 
to be prohibited. It was quite evident 
that that was a matter which could not 
be decided by the Scotch Fishery Board 
without elaborate investigation ; and, in 
his opinion, a serious objection te the 
Bill was that it contained no provision 
for supplying the Scotch Fishery Board 
with the necessary funds for enabling 
them to discharge this duty imposed 
upon them by Clause 4. He was quite 
aware it was not within the competency 
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of a private Member to propose the 
introduction of a clause to rectify this 
defect; but he alluded to the matter 
now in order to point out to the Govern- 
ment the necessity of keeping this fact in 
view. He hoped the Government would, 
by arrangement with the Treasury, see 
their way to authorize the Scotch Fishery 
Board to undertake the investigations 
necessary under this clause, and to pro- 
vide the Board with the necessary funds 
forthe purpose. He trusted that before 
this clause passed the Committee would 
receive an assurance from some Member 
of the Government that the point to 
which he had referred would not be lost 
sight of. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON proposed, in 
line 28, after second ‘‘ bye-laws”’ to in- 
sert— 

‘It shall also be in the power of the Fishery 
Board, subject to confirmation as hereinafter 
mentioned, to prohibit steam trawlers from 
trawling at night, between sunset and sunrise, 
on fishing grounds or banks largely frequented 
by line or drift net fishing vessels, during such 


time or such part of the year as the Board may |, 


consider expedient.” 
Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae SECRETARY to tae BOARD 
(Baron Henry Dz Worms) said, he 
could not agree to the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tae SECRETARY ro rar BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worms) proposed to 
insert, in page 2, after line 7— 

“The Secretary of State shall allow any 
person to make a representation for his interest 
against the confirmation of any bye-law, on a 
notice of objection being given by such person 
to the Fishery Board within the said period of 
one month, and may, if he see fit, allow parties 
to be heard thereon.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
considered that by this Amendment the 
hon. Gentleman was striking a great 
blow at the authority of the Fishery 
Board. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, that, un- 
doubtedly, very onerous and delicate 
duties were imposed on the Fishery 
Board by this Bill. He was obliged to 
the hon. and learned Member for Elgin 
(Mr. Asher) for having brought those 
duties before the notice of the Commit- 
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tee; and all he could say was that the 
Fishery Board would do their best to 
discharge them faithfully and well. He 
did not see that any reasonable objection 
could be raised to this Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Motion of the Szorerary to the 
Boarp (Baron Henry De Worms), the 
following Amendment made :—Page 2, 
line 22, to leave out. “ by any officer of 
the Fishery Board.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Steam trawlers fishing off 
Scotland to have letters and numbers 
painted on the quarter). 

Mr. WILLIAMSON proposed to omit 
from line 28, ‘‘ and within the exclusive 
fishery limits of the British Islands.” 
The hon. Gentleman explained that this 
Amendment referred to the painting of 
letters on vessels. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 28, to leave out the words 
“and within the exclusive fishery limits of the 
British Islands.’’—( Mr. Williamson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS hoped the 
Government would consent to the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS proposed to 
insert, after ‘‘ ground,” in line 34, “ on 
the funnel twelve inches from the top, 
and.” He said, that the rule with re- 
gard to sailing vessels was that they had 
to paint numbers and letters on the bow 
and also on the sails. There was no 
doubt that the numbers being marked 
on the sails were very distinctive em- 
blems seen at a considerable distance. 
The steam trawlers had no sails, there- 
fore he thought the numbers should be 
painted on the funnels. It would be a 
great advantage to fishermen, inasmuch 
as it would help them to identify vessels 
which did them damage. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 34, after the word ‘‘ ground,” 
to insert the words “on the funnel twelve 
inches from the top, and.” —(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON proposed to in- 
sert, after ‘‘ officers,” in page 3, line 5, 
*‘ or officers of the Fishery Board.” 
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Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 5, after the word “ officers,”’ to 
insert the words ‘or officers of the 
Fishery Board.” —( Jr. Williamson.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut SECRETARY to taz BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worms) opposed the 
Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. WILLIAMSON said, he must 
insist that the point he had just raised 
should be considered ; if it was not, he 
would move that the clause be rejected. 
He would like to know whether the 
Board of Trade meant to put the Sea 
Fishery officers under the orders of the 
Fishery Board, because at present they 
were not? The men who attended to 
the numbering and lettering on the Coast 
of Scotland were the Fishery Board 
officers. If the Board of Trade would 
omit the section, all would be right. 

Tae SECRETARY to rue BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worms) said, he 
would be very happy to consider the 
matter by Report. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Fishery Board may require 
statistics of sea fisheries). 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON pro- 
posed to leave out ‘‘fishermen,” in 
page 3, line6, and insert ‘‘fish salesmen.” 
He wished to impress upon the Com- 
mittee the fact that very great labour 
was entailed on the fishermen by the 
keeping account of all the fish they 
caught. A very large meeting of fisher- 
men was held recently at Stornoway, 
and, amongst several objections to this 
Bill, this was particularly mentioned. 
It was pointed out that, after having 
been one or two nights out, the men 
came in very tired; but, before they 
could seek rest, they had to take an 
account of the fish they had caught. 
The duty was very irksome to them. 
He would like the hon. Gentleman 
(Baron Henry De Worms) to explain 
whether he intended an account to be 
kept of the fish caught in territorial 
water or in off-shore water, or whether 
separate accounts were to be kept of 


fish caught in territorial water and of | 
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that caught in off-shore water? He had 
never heard that the Returns now pre- 
sented to Parliament from time to time 
were incorrect or insufficient; but he 
thought that, if any more were wanted, 
they ought to be got from the persons 
who cured the fish or from those who 
sold it. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3% 
line 6, to leave out the word “ fisher. 
men,’ and insert the words “‘ fish sales- 
men.” —( Sir Alexander Gordon.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘fishermen’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tur SECRETARY to trae BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worms) said, the 
Amendment would defeat one of the 
principal objects of the Bill, and, there- 
fore, he could not accept it. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF hoped his hon, 
and gallant Friend (Sir Alexander Gor- 
don) would not pressthe Amendment. At 
the Conferences at the Fisheries Exhibi- 
tion, it was universally admitted that, in 
statistical information, we were behind 
other nations. The Scotch Fishery 
Board had succeeded in getting much 
better statistics concerning tisheries than 
were got in any other part of the King- 
dom, and this clause would assist them 
in getting still better statistics. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. R. W. Duff) 
talked about fishing; but he did not 
know much about it. By this clause 
they imposed a very irksome duty upon 
Scotch fishermen, a duty which was not 
imposed on English fishermen. The 
fishermen of Scotland asked very earn- 
estly that Parliament would not pass 
this clause; therefore, he could not 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. Asner, the fol- 
lowing Amendments made : — Page 3, 
after line 7, insert ‘‘and other person 
belonging to British sea fishing boats, 
and all;” line 8, leave out “ and other 
person.” 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
moved, in page 3, line 17, after the 
word ‘ returns,’’ to insert ‘ or compila- 
tion thereof as may be agreed upon 
with the Board of Trade.” He a 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade 
would assent to the Amendment, as 
a compilation prepared by competent 
authorities would be very useful. 
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Amendment , in page 3, 
line 17, after the word “ returns,’ to 
insert the words “‘ or compilation thereof 
as may be upon with the Board 
of Trade.”—(General Sir George Bal- 


four.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SECRETARY to razr BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worms) thought it 
would be perfectly useless to do what 
was suggested. 

Generat Srrn GEORGE BALFOUR: 
Can you tell me what use they make of 
them at present ? 

Tue SECRETARY to toe BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worms): I do not 
know. 

GevERAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR: 
You could get Reports from 50 places. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON wished 
to know whether the hon. Gentleman 
could not promise to let them have these 
Returns published by the Board of 
Trade during the herring fishery season ? 
If Returns were to be made at all, they 
might as well be made use of; and it 
would be to the advantage of the fish 
ceurers if the Board of Trade would once 
a week, during the fishery season, pub- 
lish the Returns which their officers 
made. It would be of very great use to 
the fish curers, who could arrange their 
sales accordingly. He would be glad if 
the hon. Gentleman would bear this 
in mind at the next herring fishery 
season. 

Tae SECRETARY ro raz BOARD 
(Baron Henry Dz Worms) said, he 
would be very glad to see what could 
be done in the matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, it would 
be quite impossible to get the Returns 
from the Fishery Board every week, or 
even every month. What the Fishery 
Board did was to prepare the Returns 
annually. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
there would be no difficulty whatever. 
He knew the Fishery Board could not 
publish them; but they could return 
them to the Board of Trade, who could 
publish them without any difficulty. 

Genera Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
was willing to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
VOL. CCC. [rutrp sertes.} 
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Clause 7 (Sea fishery officer may award 
compensation under ten pounds). 

Tue SECRETARY to toe BOARD 
(Baron Hexry De Worms) moved, in 
page 3, at beginning of clause, tu insert— 

‘“« Every case under the Sea Fisheries Acts 
may be prosecuted in any sheriff court which 
the Fishery Board may declare, by a notice 
under the hand of the Secretary to the Board 
to the Procurator Fiscal of such sheriff court, 
to be the court nearest to the spot where the 
offence was committed, or otherwise the most 
convenient for the trial of the case.’’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON wished 
to have the closing words of the Amend- 
ment made clear. Did ‘‘ most conve- 
nient”’ bear reference to the convenience 
of the prosecutor, or the convenience of 
the person accused? The convenience 
of the person accused ought to be more 
considered than the convenience of any- 
body else ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, there 
must be a balance of convenience. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
whether it was not the custom that all 
these crimes were tried at the nearest 
Court ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, the or- 
dinary practice was that all these cases 
were tried at the nearest possible place 
to the place where the offence was com- 
mitted. 

Amendment agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. Asner the fol- 
lowing Amendment made:—Page 3, 
line 23, after ‘‘ person,” insert ‘‘ belong- 
ing to a British sea fishing boat.” 

Mr. ASHER moved, in page 3, line 24, 
to leave out ‘‘and within the exclusive 
fishery limits of the British Islands.” 
He pointed out that, although it was 
necessary to prevent the provisions of 
the Bill from coming in conflict with the 
International Convention, the section 
would not answer the purpose it was 
intended to serve, unless it was made 
applicable to cases of damage to fishing 
gear which occurred outside their terri- 
torial waters. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 24, to leave out the words ‘‘ and 
within the exclusive fishery limits of the 
British Islands.” —( Mr. Asher.) 


Question om aro “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 
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(Baron Henry De Worms) said, it was 
impossible to accept this Amendment, 
for, by accepting it, they would be 
doing that which was contrary to the 
Act of 1883. Foreigners could only be 
dealt with when they came within our 
three-mile limit. If this Amendment 
were made the effect would be to extend 
the operation of the clause beyond the 
three-mile limit. 

Mr. ASHER said, his first Amend- 
ment, which had been accepted, limited 
the clause to the case of a person be- 
longing to the British sea fishing trade. 
The effect of both Amendments, taken 
together, would be that where damage 
was done to fishing gear, either within 
or without the three-mile limit, by any- 
body belonging tothe home fishing trade, 
then the fishery officer could award the 
compensation. No doubt, if the section 
applied to foreign boats it would be 
against the Convention and beyond the 
power of the Legislature; but we had 
jurisdiction over our own fishing boats 
outside the territorial waters just as well 
as within them. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. ASHER moved, in page 3, line 30, 
after the word “ writing,’ to insert the 
words— 

‘* To make such examination or inquiry into 
the said complaint as he deems necessary, 
and,” 


He said these were merely formal words 
in order to make the language of the 
clause more distinct. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 30, after the word “ writing,’’ 
to insert the words ‘‘ to make such examination 
or inquiry into the said complaint as he deems 
necessary, and.’’—(Mr. Asher.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS moved, in 
page 3, line 31, after the word “heard,” 
to insert— 


“To award damages to the complainer to an 
amount not exceeding ten pounds, and to issue 
a certificate to that effect, and such certificate 
shall be final, and shall entitle the complainer 
to obtain, by action in the Small Debt Court, 
a decree for the sum specified therein; but 
when the amount of damage so inquired into 
shall exceed ten pounds, it shall be lawful for 
the sea fishery officer.” 


He thought this Amendment was one of 
very great importance. It would makea 
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as drawn by the late Lord Advocate, and 
as introduced into the House of Lords, 
carrying out one of the strongest recom- 
mendations of the Report of the Royal 
Commission that British sea fish 
officers should be made a sort of floating 
magistracy. The men whom the Select 
Committee had in their eye were those 
commanders of Her Majesty’s cruisers 
who were detailed for fishery purposes, 
and the recommendation was made with 
the object of securing to the injured 
fishermen as brief and easy a remedy, 
both for himself and the party charged 
with injuring him, as could possibly be 
obtained. The easiest way of doing 
that was to give to the British sea 
fishery officers power to deal with the 
cases summarily where only a small 
amount of damage was concerned. 
Those officers had now very considerable 
powers, of search, of examination upon 
oath, and in many other respects. They 
had even now powersto arbitrate, and de- 
cide those cases where the parties on both 
sides consented, and the Amendment 
would not give them any very great addi- 
tion to their powers. It would be of the 
greatest advantage in keeping order be- 
tween the different classes of fishermen 
on their coasts. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 31, after the word “ heard,” 
to insert the words “to award damages to the 
complainer to an amount not exceeding ten 
pounds, and to issue a certificate to that effect, 
and such certificate shal! be final, and shall 
entitle the complainer to obtain, by action in the 
Small Debt Court, a decree for the sum specified 
therein; but when the amount of damage s0 
inquired into shall exceed ten pounds, it shall 
be lawful for the sea fishery officer.”—(Mr. 
Marjoribanks.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Mr. ASHER hoped the Government 
would accept the Amendment. It would 
be of considerable importance in deal- 
ing with one of the greatest grievances 
which the line fishermen experienced at 
the hands of the trawlers. There were 
a number of cases where the men would 
rather suffer damage than incur the ex- 
pense of prosecution, and the Amend- 
ment would provide a short, summary 
method of recovering the damage where 
it had been sustained. The fishery offi- 
cers were well qualified to assess the 
damage in such cases. He regarded 


provision, which was included in the Bill | the proposai as one of the most impor- 
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such simple and easy and expeditious 
method of recovering slight damages. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, the officers 
might be looked upon as arbiters in dis- 
pute—not judges. 


nd tant provisions in the whole Bill, and he 
ls hoped it would be accepted. 
- Sm ALEXANDER GORDON also 
val hoped the Government would accept the 
Ty Amendment. 
ng Lorp ELCHO also supported the 
set Amendment, as he believed the fisher- 
80 men felt very keenly about it. 
rs Mr. PRESTON BRUCE supported 
28, the Amendment, which would only put 
th the Bill back into the form in which it 
ed was originally drawn, and satisfy one of 
y, the recommendations of the Select Com- 
ed mittee. 
be Tue SECRETARY ro raz BOARD 
ag (Baron Henry De Worms) was sorry 
ea he could not accept the Amendment. 
he The proposal was struck out after dis- 
all cussion in the House of Lords. If it 
d. were re-inserted it would restore the 
Jle Bill to its original position; and, in 
on point of fact, it would make the fishery 
ey officer a judge. He was astonished to 
e- hear the hon. and learned Member the 
th late Solicitor General for Scotland (Mr. 
nt Asher) advocating such a very serious 
li- departure from the ordinary adminis- 
he tration of the law. It was impossible 
e- for ba Government to aecept the pro- 
en sal. 
Mr. R. W. DUFF wished to know 
whether the hon. Gentleman (Baron 
Henry De Worms) would consider what 





a the meaning of ‘‘sea fishery officer ” 
was under the Bill, for there was some 
confusion about that? There seemed to 
be some impression that the ‘‘sea fishery 
officer’ would be an officer under the 
Fishery Board; but under the Bill he 
would be an officer belonging to the 
Coastguard. Some confusion arose on 
this point in ‘‘ another place,” and that 
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Is was the reason why the proposal was 
not accepted there. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, that 
nt under the Act of 1883 ‘sea fishery offi- 
ld cers’? were divisional officers of the 
- Coastguard, commanders of Her Ma- 
es jesty’s cruisers for deep sea fishery pur- 
at — and officers appointed by the 
re oard of Trade. 

ld Tue SECRETARY to tas BOARD 
K- (Baron Henry Dre Worms) could not 
d- depart from the opinion he had ex- 
ry pressed. He did not think these officers 
re were legally qualified to act as judges. 
i- Mr. MUNRO- FERGUSON hoped 
18 the Amendment would be accepted. It 
d was of the utmost importance to the 
r- fishermen that they should have some 








Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 15; 
Noes 89: Majority 24.—(Div. List, 
No. 271.) 


On Motion of the Szcrerary to the 
Boarp (Baron Henry De Worms), the 
following verbal Amendments made :— 
Page 3, line 27, leave out the word 
‘said sea;” line 37, leave out the word 
“‘ officer ;”’ line 37, after ‘‘ fishery,” in- 
sert ‘‘Board;”’ page 4, line 1, after 
“evidence,” insert ‘‘on the question of 
the damage.” 


Tuz SECRETARY ro raz BOARD 
(Baron Henry Dz Worms) moved, in 
page 4, line 2, after the word “‘ cause,” 
to insert the words— 

‘* And in any case in which the damage, as 
found by the sheriff before whom the case comes 
for trial, shall exceed twelve pounds, ap 
shall be competent as in ordinary causes before 
the sheriff court.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 8 and 9 agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Transfer of powers of 
Board of Trade). 


Mr. WILLIAMSON moved, in page 
4, line 21, to insert the following sub- 
section :— 

“(d.) The Board of Trade is also hereb 
authorized to delegate to the Fishery Board, 
for such time as it may see fit, powers to allo- 
cate, let, and manage the foreshores belonging 
tothe Crown, or any portions of the same, for 
the special purpose of improving and extending 
oyster and mussel fisheries and bait beds, an 
rents collected to be accounted for to the Boa 
of ‘Trade, and the powers delegated to be exer- 
cised subject to the confirmation and approval 
of the said Board.”’ 

He said this was merely a civil request 
to the Board of Trade to allow the 
Fishery Board to do part of their work. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
Tae SECRETARY ro truz BOARD 


(Baron Henry De Worms): I cannot 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Then I with- 
draw it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 

Clause agreed to, 


2Q2 
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Tue SECRETARY tro tue BOARD 
(Baron Heyry De Worms) moved, after 
Clause 7, toinsert the following clause :— 


(Procedure when person injured claims 
damages. ) 


“Sub-section (1) of Clause fifteen of ‘ The 
Sea Fisheries Act, 1883,’ is hereby repealed. 

“Where any offence is committed, as set 
forth in Clause seven hereof, it shall be compe- 
tent for the person whose property has been in- 
jured to give notice in writing to the person 
committing such offence, and to the sheriff 
clerk, that at the trial of said offence the sheriff 
will be called upon to consider and dispose of 
the question of damages, and, in such case, the 
evidence led at said trial shall be evidence for 
the consideration of the sheriff on the question 
of damages, and the sheriff, at the conclusion of 
the said trial, shall proceed according to the 
provisions of Clause seven hereof, and shall, if 
oral evidence is to be taken on the question of 
damages, allow the accused. person to be exa- 
mined as a witness on the question of damages.” 

New Clause brought up, and read the 


first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. ASHER said, there were three 
clauses which had been placed upon 
the Paper upon this subject, and the 
difference between them was very much 
a matter of drafting. He himself had 
put down a clause; but after care- 
fully considering that of the hon. Gen- 
tleman he should not press his own. 
However, there might be serious diffi- 
culties in the way of working the clause 
now proposed if its exact words were 
retained, because he doubted very much 
whether it contained the necessary en- 
acting words to enable the Sheriff to do 
the work imposed upon him. His (Mr. 
Asher’s) clause had been framed so as to 
include what was necessary to produce 
the effect which was clearly intended. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, he also 
had a clause on the Paper on the same 
subject. If the clause proposed by the 
Government were accepted it would 
have to be remedied in one respect. In 
the second line were the words, ‘‘the 

erson whose property has been in- 
jured.” The Fisheries Act referred to 
the person as well as the property ; and 
he would suggest that the words should 
be, ‘‘the person who has suffered in- 
jury,” which would cover both the pro- 
perty and the person. 

Tae SECRETARY to toe BOARD 
(Baron Henry Dz Worms) said, he had 
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contemplated making that change; and 


(No. 2) Bill. 


he proposed to substitute the words, 
“ ha fo been injured,” and also pro- 
posed to add, at the end of the clause— 

‘* And shall proceed, after hearing the parties, 
to give decree as in an ordinary case before the 
sheriff court.” ‘ 
Perhaps those changes would meet the 
views which had been expressed. 

Mr. ASHER wished to call attention 
to that part of the clause which directed 
the Sheriff to proceed according to the 
provisions of Clause 7. Now, Clause 7 
simply regulated the duty of the fishery 
officer. Was the Sheriff to convert him- 
self into a fishery officer, and proceed 
to do a fishery officer’s duties? The 
words were unintelligible. 

Tue SECRETARY to toe BOARD 
(Baron Henry Dz Worms) said, that 
if the clause were adopted he would 
consider it on Report, with the view of 
making any necessary alteration. 

On Motion of the Secretary to the 
Boarp (Baron Henry De Worms), 
Clause amended by striking out the 
words ‘whose property has been in- 
jured,” and inserting “who has been 
injured,”’ and by adding at the end the 
words— 

“ And shall proceed, after hearing the ies, 
to give decree, as in an ordinary case before the 
sheriff court.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Preamble agreed to. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 


sidered upon Zhursday, and to be printed. 
[Bilt 258. } 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 

[BILL 68.] CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause 12 (Provisional Order may be 
confirmed by the Privy Council). 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had an altera- 
tion to propose in the clause in order 
to make it correspond with the 2nd 
clause of the Bill, as amended in Com- 
mittee. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
22, to leave out the word “less,” and 
insert the word ‘‘ more.”—(Mr. Sex- 
ton.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘Jess’ stand part of the Clause.” 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
could not assent to the alteration pro- 

sed by the hon. Member for Sligo. 

e considered that the word “less” 
ought to stand part of the clause, be- 
cause the change agreed to last night in 
Committee related to a different matter 
altogether. 

Tate ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he had 
considered this Amendment, and found 
it to be exactly the same in character as 
that agreed to in Committee. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 17 (Miscellaneous amendments 
of Act of 1883). 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 10, lines 10 and 11, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ peace of the county,” and insert 
the word “ Union.” —(Mr. P. J. Power.) 

Question vey eee “That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 
ause.”’ 

Coronet. KING-HARMAN said, he 
objected to the principle of this Amend- 
ment. The Amendment, besides, would 
not agree with the wording of the 
clause. There were many Unions in 
the various counties. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was quite 
clear that the wording was right, be- 
cause no scheme could extend beyond 
the Union. 

CotoneLt KING-HARMAN said, there 
was a Clerk of the Peace or Union; but 
there was no such thing as a Union of 
a county. 

Mr. SEXTON assured the hon. and 
gallant Member for Dublin County that 
if he examined the clause carefully he 
would see that the term was correct. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be re-committed in re- 
spect of two New Clauses.”—( Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland.) 

Cotone,. KING-HARMAN proposed 
to amend the Motion by leaving out 
“two,” and inserting ‘‘ four.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘two,” and insert the word 
“ four,’’—( Colonel King- Harman, ) —in- 
stead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘two’ stand 
part of the Bill,” put, and negatived. 
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The word ‘‘ four” inserted. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill +re-committed in respect of four 
New Clauses: considered in Committee. 


New Clause (Closing of dwellings 
unfit for habitation,)—drought up, and 
read the first and second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


New Clause (Area of charge for rate 
levied by Sanitary Authority, )—bdrought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, that this clause 
was discussed in Committee, and, he 
thought, generally recognized that the 
Local Authorities, who were responsible 
to the ratepayers, were the best judges 
of the charge. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, it would 
be within the recollection of the House 
that it had been suggested that the 
rating should be made upon the 
Union instead of upon the electoral 
division. After some discussion upon 
the point, the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) suggested 
that the matter should be left to the 
discretion of the Sanitary Authority. 
He (the Attorney General for Ireland) 
had made inquiries, and had been in- 
formed by the Local Government Board 
that at the present time the matter was 
to all intents and purposes within the 
control of the Sanitary Authorities. 
That being so, there could be no objec- 
tion to this clause. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


THe CHAIRMAN: Where are the 
other clauses ? 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN : I donot 
move them. 


Bill reported ; as amended, considered. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) [SALARIES]. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par. 
liament, of the Salaries of additional Members 
of the Irish Land Commission, and cf any 
Officers who may be appointed under the pro- 
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visions of any Act of the present Session for 
providing greater facilities for the sale of Land 
to occupying tenants in Ireland. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 


Expiring Laws 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 5th August, 1885. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvssic Brris—First Reading— 
Public Works Loans* (234); Labourers 
(Ireland) (No. 2) * (235). 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Third 
Reading—Revising Barristers* (225), and 


passed. 
Committee—Report — Telegraph Acts Amend- 
ment* (230); Expiring Laws Continuance 


(229). 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(The Earl of Iddesleigh.) 
(No. 229.) COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses 1 and 2 severally agreed to. 


Lorpv DENMAN, after presenting a 
Petition from ladies in Kensington in 
favour of extending the franchise to 
women, moved to insert in the Ballot 
Act an Amendment declaring that all 
women not legally disqualified, and who 
had the same qualification as the present 
electors, should have the right to vote 
at Parliamentary elections. With refer- 
ence to the statement made by the noble 
Earl the Chairman of Committees (the 
Earl of Redesdale) on a previous occa- 
sion, when a similar Amendment had 
been moved, he declared that it was a 
dangerous thing to lay down the prin- 
ciple that no alteration could be made 
in any of the Acts included in the Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance Bill. He sub- 
mitted that if his Amendment were 
accepted it would set a difficult question 
at rest for ever. Both sides of the 
House, he thought, were agreed as to 
the justice of his demand, and he hoped 
to see women on the Parliamentary Re- 
gister either this year or next. 

Amendment moved, after Clause 2 add 
the following clause :— 

“ Provided that the Act 35 & 36 Vict. c. 33. 


continued as aforesaid, shall be hereby extended 
so as to admit all women not leglly disqualified 
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Continuance Bill. 


who have the same qualification as the present 
electors for counties and boroughs to vote for 
the election of Members of Parliament for 
counties and boroughs.”"—( The Lord Denman.) 


Amendment negatived. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; and 
to be read 3° To-morrow. 


Tux CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of RepEspate) repeated that 
it was against every rule and practice 
to attempt to amend an Act in the Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance Bill. It would 
be extremely injurious to legislation if 
anyone could get up and move extrava- 
gant Amendments to existing measures. 
It would be adding new legislation to 
continued legislation ; and if the prin- 
ciple were adopted it would lead to a 
great many hurried and faulty Acts 
being passed. 

Lorp DENMAN said, he looked upon 
the principle laid down by the noble 
Earl as most tyrannical, as if every con- 
tinued Act were stereotyped, so a hun- 
dred bad measures might all be grouped, 
as was attempted in the Bankruptcy 
Bill of 1832. The new legislation of a 
retiring pension of £6,000 a-year might 
be carried, as was attempted by Lord 
Brougham, in a Bill for Bankruptcy, 
which had passed the House of Lords. 
As it was, however, the country had come 
round to his views on nearly every 
question upon which they had differed 
hitherto. He was now an old man, being 
80 years of age, and he desired to see 
this measure of justice to females aimed 
at by the Amendment passed before he 
died. 


House adjourned at half past Two 
o'clock, till To-morrow, 
Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 5th August, 1885. 


MINUTES.]--—Private Brits (by Order) — 
Third Reading — Ramsden Estate, and 
passed. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Man- 
chester Ship Canal,* and passed. 

Prarie Brrts—Second Reading — Registration 
Appeals (Ireland) * [259]. 
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Committee—Police Enfranchisement Extension 
[219], debate adjourned. 

Considered as ded—Third Reading—Federal 











Council of Australasia * [165] ; Secretary for 
Scotland * [242], and passed. 

Third Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (London) * [233] ; 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation); East 
India (Army Pensions Deficiency) * [225]. 

Withdrawn — Universities (Scotland) * [115] ; 
Factory Acts (Extension to Shops) * [23]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
——-(OI-— 
RAMSDEN ESTATE BILL [Lords] (by Order.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.””—( Sir Charles Forster.) 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
rose to move that the Bill be re-com- 
mitted in respect of Clause 5, which 
authorized the expenditure of a sum of 
£50,000 in the purchase of land near 
Huddersfield, to be settled as part of 
the Ramsden Estates. He had called 
the attention of the House to this matter 
yesterday; and, therefore, it was not 
necessary that he should trouble it with 
more than a few words upon the subject 
now. Hon. Members would be aware 
that last year the House unanimously 
adopted a Standing Order, on his Mo- 
tion, which provided that the Chairman 
of Ways and Means should, in the case 
of a Private Estate Bill being brought 
before Parliament, which involved any 
extension of the area of settled land, 
make such Bill the subject of a special 
Report. In regard to this Bill, the 
Chairman of Ways and Means had 
thought proper to make such a Report 
to the House; and, therefore, having 
regard to that Report, he (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold) felt it his duty to raise an ob- 
jection to the measure, because he con- 
ceived that although the terms of the 
Report were somewhat vague, it was 
clear, from the fact that a Report had 
been submitted, that it was considered 
by the Chairman of Ways and Means 
to come within the Standing Order. By 
Clause 5 of the Bill power was given, 
under the authority of Parliament, to 
extend the area of land under settle- 
ment. There could be no question 
about that, or the Chairman of Ways 
and Means would not have felt it his 
duty to make a Report. Some hon. 
Members might not agree with the opi- 
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nions he held on the subject; but, to 
his mind, any facilities that were 
afforded for the settlement of land were 
highly objectionable, and an evil which 
ought to be resisted in the interests of 
the people at large. He therefore pro- 
posed to take a division on the Motion 
now made, in order that he might em- 
hasize, by all the means in his power, 

his objection to the settlement of land ; 
and he trusted that he would receive 
the support of all who were in favour of 
land reform. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member move to re-commit the Bill ? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: Yes. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ now read the third time,” 
in order to add the words “‘ re-committed 
in respect of Clause 5,”—(Mr. Arthur 
Arnold, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘now read the third time’ stand part 
of the Question.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Sir Arraur Orway) said, he was not 
surprised that his hon. Friend should 
have taken the steps he had taken in 
regard to this Estate Bill, when it was 
remembered that it was at the instance 
of his hon. Friend that the Standing 
Order was passed last year, and that 
this was the first occasion on which 
that Standing Order had been put in 
force. He was not surprised, therefore, 
that the hon. Gentleman should have 
taken the opportunity of calling atten- 
tion to this provision of the Bill. But 
he hoped to be able in a very few words 
to dissipate all the apprehensions of 
his hon. Friend, and to show the House 
that there was no reason whatever why 
they should adopt the Motion of his 
hon. Friend, and re-commit the Bill. It 
was perfectly true, as his hon. Friend 
said, that the Bill proposed to tie up 
some land in the neighbourhood of 
Huddersfield, which at present was not 
in the position of settled land; but his 
hon. Friend had omitted to state that in 
this instance the principle in regard to 
the settlement of land, to which his 
hon. Friend had so often called the at- 
tention of the House, was not in any 
way violated by the provisions of the 
present Bill. The trustees of the 
Ramsden Estates had power at present 
to entail and settle certain lands, and 
tu purchase and settle other land in the 
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the parish of Byram. And what was 
simply proposed to be done by this Bill 
wasthis. A sum of £50,000 had been 
authorized to be raised under an Act of 
1867, and with that money were em- 
powered to purchase land in connection 
with the Byram Estates. The Bill now 
before the House simply provided that 
this sum of £50,000 might be expended 
in the purchase of land in connection 
with the Huddersfield, instead of the 
Byram Estates. Theland at Hudders- 
field did not exceed in any way in area 
the land which would have been pur- 
chased in connection with the Byram 
property. On the contrary, it was 
somewhat less, and therefore the area 
of land tied up under the provisions of 
the Bill would not in reality be so large 
as the trustees of the Ramsden Estates 
were already empowered to purchase at 
Byram. He sympathized very much 
with the object of the hon. Member in 
regard to the settlement of land; but 
there was one argument used by his 
hon. Friend, when the Bill was before 
the House yesterday, which, in his (Sir 
Arthur Otway’s) opinion, was altogether 
bad. His hon. Friend alleged that as 
land at Huddersfield was of greater 
value than land at Byram for building 

urposes there was a very strong ob- 
jection to such land being tied up. His 
answer to that objection was that his 
hon. Friend was labouring under a de- 
lusion, and that the Act already passed 
authorized the purchase by the trustees 
of the Ramsden Estates of a certain 
amount of land to be placed in settle- 
ment. The Bill was a Lords Bill, and 
had come down to him asa Lords Bill, 
which had not only been passed by a 
Committee of that House after careful 
examination, but had also been exa- 
mined by the Judges. When it came 
before him, he required evidence as to 
the examination it had received, and he 
was told that the Bill had been tho- 
roughly investigated before it received 
the approval of the Lords’ Committee. 
Therefore, looking at the fact that it 
involved no extension of area whatever, 
that it simply enabled a certain sum of 
money to be expended in connection with 
one part of Sir John Ramsden’s estate, 
instead of another, and that it had re- 
ceived the approval of a Committee of 
the House of Lords, and also of the 
Judges of the land, he asked the House 
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not to accept the proposal of his hon. 
Friend, but to read the Bill a third time, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the point 
was simply this. The House was asked 
to agree to the settlement of land con- 
trary to the view entertained last year, 
when the Standing Order was passed at 
the instance of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold). 
It was, no doubt, the fact that the House 
some years ago allowed the trustees of 
Sir John Ramsden’s estates to buy a 
certain amount of land in Yorkshire, 
with a view of bringing it into settle- 
ment; but that was before the House 
had fully considered the matter, and 
before the Standing Order on the sub- 
ject was passed. The House was now 
asked to give to the trustees of the 
Ramsden Estates the power of buying 
land and settling it at Huddersfield. 
That was a matter altogether different, 
and he would certainly vote against the 
proposal. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 48; Noes 
25: Majority 23.—(Div. List, No. 272.) 

Bill read the third time, and passed, 
without Amendment. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
cataibadatil 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 

(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir Henry Holland.) 

THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 


time.” 
Ecyrt (Frxance, &c.)—Pontcy or Her 
Masesty’s GovERNMENT. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, in moving— 

“ That this Bill should not be proceeded with 
until the Government has explained to the 
House the policy of the Government with 
regard to Egypt, and the condition under 
which the recent guaranteed loan was issued.” 
said, that although he had not been a 
very staunch supporter of the late Go- 
vernment with regard to their Egyptian 
policy he had a general confidence in 
their administration of affairs, and 
thought it would compare favourably 
with that of the present Government. 
The views of the late Government in 
respect to Egypt were set forth in Zhe 
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Fortnightly Review, he thought in the 
year 1878, by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone), and they practically amounted to 
this—that we should have nothing to do 
with Egypt. The House had since then 
been perpetually told that the Egyptian 
policy of the late Government was one 
of evacuation, that they were to leave 
Egypt as soon as possible, but there had 
always arisen something to prevent their 
leaving. At one time it was the rising 
under Arabi, at another it was some 
particular business in the Soudan, and 
so on; but the practical outcome of it 
all was that at the end of four years 
they were still in Egypt and had a 
larger army there than when the late 
Government took Office. There were 
two pleas put forward for that. The 
first was that the previous Government 
had entered into pledges to support the 
Khedive on the Throne; but he did not 
think they were bound to support Tewfik 
against the will of his own subjects. The 
second plea was that, being in Egypt, 
they ought to establish a sound Ad- 
ministration there and do something for 
the Egyptians. Now, it would, he 
believed, be admitted that the Adminis- 
tration of Egypt was not a whit better 
than when they went there; it was as 
rotten and corrupt as ever it was. All 
that they could say was that they had 
in some way improved the prisons— 
that they had, in fact, whitewashed the 
prisons ; but that was hardly a sufficient 
reason for interfering with the rights of 
the Egyptians to rule themselves and to 
establish the form of Government which 
they preferred. They talked of having 
set up a Representative. Assembly in 
Egypt; but he was unable to discover 
whether there really was any such body 
atall. Certainly the Chamber of Notables 
seemed not to do anything, nor was its 
advice ever asked for. There now existed 
in Egypt a special Oriental despotism 
tempered by a number of European 
officials, who did good if they could to 
Egypt, but who certainly did good to 
themselves by taking large salaries. 
Just before they resigned Office, the late 
Government entered into a Convention 
with the European Powers for guaran- 
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teeing a loan of £9,000,000 to enable | 


Egypt to pay the bondholders and 
loan-mongers. He did not see why 
we should give a guarantee in order 
that the loan-mongers 
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suffer. The present Government, how- 
ever, when they took Office, found that 
the Convention had been concluded, and 
no doubt the situation was a difficult 
one forthem. They had determined to 
send out to Egypt the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff). A Notice of Motion objecting 
to that proceeding had been given by an 
hon. Member. Ifthat Motion had been 
made, he himselfshould not have voted for 
it. The Government had a perfect right 
to send out someone to see what was 
going on in Egypt and to give them ad- 
vice; and he did not think they could 
have chosen a better man than the right 
hon. Member for Portsmouth, who had 
been brought up in the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, and had distinguished himself in 
various ways in it. The right hon. 
Gentleman had acted in Bulgaria with 
great independence of judgment and not 
as a Party man, and was as good a man 
as could be sent out. But before Par- 
liament broke up, the House ought to 
know what the intentions of the Govern- 
ment were with regard to his Mission, 
and what were his instructions. Was 
the right hon. Member for Portsmouth 
going to give advice to Her Majesty’s 
Government, and to tell them what their 
policy in respect to Egypt ought to be; 
or was he going to carry out any policy 
for them? For himself, he desired that 
the situation should not be compromised 
in any way, and that no fresh pledges 
should be entered into until the new 
Parliament met. He did not anticipate 
that they would withdraw from Egypt 
before the next Parliament assembled ; 
but the House ought to have some 
assurance that the intention was to with- 
draw, to put Egypt under some sort of 
European guarantee, and to neutralize 
the country. That appeared to have 
been the intention of the late Govern- 
ment, although their intentions might 
have been carried out in rather an extra- 
ordinary way. Another point to which 
he wished to refer was the issue of the 
loan. A few days ago he had asked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House whether, on assuming Office, he 
had learnt that it was the intention of 
the late Government to bring the loan 
out by tender. The right hon. Gentle- 
man replied that that was the intention 
of the late Government, but that the 

resent Government had altered that 
and had brought it out at a specific price. 
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He supposed the reason of that altera- 
tion was that Prince Bismarck objected 
to the loan being brought out by tender, 
and he did not deny that there were, 
perhaps, reasons why the Government 
should yield on that point. It was 
stated in the Correspondence that Lord 
Rothschild informed the Government 
that applications by tender for loans were 
not known on the Continent. He thought 
he had a right to ask why the price at 
which the loan was issued was so low? 
He did not blame Lord Rothschild in 
the least ; he was perfectly right to make 
as good a bargain as he could; but it 
was somewhat curious that it appeared 
from the Correspondence that Lord 
Rothschild and Mr. Daniell, who, they 
were told, were consulted as to the 
price, came to the conclusion that 954 
was the price at which the loan should 
be issued. Why was that not done? 
Why was it afterwards brought out at 
943? When the loan was brought out, 
it immediately went to 3 premium, and 
on a loan of £9,000,000 that meant no 
less a sum than £270,000. It was clear 
that if a loan brought out at 94}, with 
the guarantee of the English Govern- 
ment, at once went to 3 premium, in the 
opinion of investors and bankers it was 
brought out toolow. The House, there- 
fore, had a right to complain that this 
money was taken from the Egyptians 
and given to other persons. A portion 
of it went to Germany and France, and 
a portion—a much larger portion—of it 
was distributed in the City of London. 
The profit on the issue of the loan was 
large and immediate, and the House 
ought to know into whose pocket it 
went. They all knew theCity of London 
was a thorough Conservative nest, and 
it appeared to him that one of the ob- 
jects of bringing out the loan so low was 
not only that Prince Bismarck and his 
banker, Mr. Bleichrieder, might have 
their share of the plunder, but also that 
the Conservative nest in the City of 
London might have their share. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had said that Lord 
Rothschild only received £500 per 
£1,000,000 as commission for negotiat- 
ingthe loan. |The Cuancettor of the 
Excuequer: And reasonable incidental 
expenses.| He had at once asked the 
right hon. Gentleman whether broker- 
age was included in that sum, and it 
turned out that there was a brokerage, 


Mr. Labouchere 
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besides incidental expenses, of } per 
cent, or £22,000 onthe whole loan. The 
house of Rothschilds gave 4 per cent 
brokerage to any broker who obtained 
applications from hisclients; and hecould 
not understand on what grounds a broker, 
simply for sending in applications from 
his client, was to receive 4 per cent, 
unless it was felt that no loan could be 
brought out in this country when a Con- 
servative Government wasin power with- 
out giving the Stock Exchange some 
little sop in order to keep them sweet for 
the elections. No wonder, under all the 
circumstances, this loan, as announced 
by the Conservative organs, was a great 
success. The origin and source of our 
trouble in Egypt was loan-mongering, 
which had now reached a state of things 
which, in his opinion, constituted a 
public scandal. He contended that the 
Government was bound in honour to do 
for Egypt precisely as they would have 
done for any other Dependency. What 
would be said in India if a loan were 
brought out in this country for India 
3 or 4 per cent below the price of Con- 
sols, and the market price immediately 
went up to Consols, all the premiums 
being distributed among a large number 
of City people? Any Government would 
be denounced if they did such a thing; 
but, simply because the cost was thrown 
on the wretched fellahs of Egypt, it was 
considered reasonable that City gentle- 
men should get as much out of them as 
they could. The hon. Gentleman con- 
eluded by moving tlie Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this Bill should not be proceeded with until 
the Government has explained to the House the 
policy of the Government with regard to Egypt, 
and the conditions under which the recent 
guaranteed loan was issued,’’—(Mr. Ladou- 
chere,) 

—instead thereof. 


| Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
| proposed to be left out stand part of the 


} 


| Question.”’ 


_ Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
agreed with the observations of the hon. 
'Member for Northampton with regard 
to the Egyptian Loan, and hoped that 
| some explanation would be forthcoming 
| from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
| When people in England first heard of 
| the Mission of Sir Henry Wolff to Egypt 
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they said—‘‘Good heavens! how can 
the Government want more informa- 
tion?” But he must say that, under the 
present circumstances, he was inclined 
to agreed with his hon. Friend that they 
could not denounce the Government for 
sending out a man like Sir Henry Wolff 
to get more information, for hon. Mem- 
bers had for some time been astounded 
at replies given to their Questions about 
Egyptian affairs. The Foreign Office, 
indeed, seemed at the present time to be 
a blank in regard to what was going on 
in Egypt. He had asked the Under 
Secretary as to the autonomous institu- 
tions of Egypt, and as to whether, in 
regard to the loan, the requirements of 
the Egyptian law had been complied 
with, whether the Legislative Council 
had been called together as required, 
and as to whether the elected Members 
had really been elected according to 
law ; and the answer of the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs was that he 
knew nothing about these matters. The 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. Vil- 
liers Stuart) inquired whether the abuses 
with which the late Government pro- 
mised to deal were still in existence; 
and the reply was that the Foreign Office 
had no information whatever on the 
subject. This was astounding. What 
were we paying our agents in Egypt 
£5,000 or £6,000 a-year for if they 
gave the Foreign Office no information 
on such important points as these? He 
hoped that the Government would insist 
on obtaining substantial information 
with regard to what was going on in 
Egypt. It was certainly very desirable 
that before the House separated Her 
Majesty’s Government should give some 
inkling of what their policy in Egypt 
was to be. He admitted that a fully 
developed policy in all its details could 
not at the present moment be expected. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
explained that Sir Henry Wolff was not 
going direct to Egypt, but would pro- 
ceed first to Constantinople; and he 
added that Sir Henry Wolff's object in 
going to Constantinople had something 
to do with the defence of Egypt. It 
seemed as if Her Majesty’s Government 
had some idea of calling in the aid of 
the Sultan for the defence of Egypt. 
That seemed to be an intelligible policy ; 
whetherit was a practicable one might be 
open todoubt. If that wasthe policy of 
the Government, he hoped they would 
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' take care that it was carried out in a way 
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which would not work evil. The situa- 
tion was really so bad that it could not 
be worse; it was a situation injurious 
to the country; and he, for one, would 
welcome almost any plan that would 
extricate us from our difficulties. Long 
ago, when we first went to Egypt, he 
had said that the effect of our going 
there would be that we should be the 
best-hated people in Europe by the 
Egyptians. And that had come to pass. 
We had piled up loan on loan, and had 
made no substantial reforms for the 
benefit of the country. He should be 
a to entertain even the plan of 

ringing in the Turks, though the moral 
sense of Europe would revolt against 
that being done without adequate safe- 
guards for the autonomous institutions 
of Egypt. He did not object to the 
Turks as a people; he thought the 
Turks were an excellent people, and 
none the worse for being Mahomedans ; 
but the Turkish Government was exe- 
erable. If autonomous institutions were 
given to the Turkish Provinces, it might 
be possible to give similar institutions to 
Egypt, and make that country an effec- 
tive part of the Turkish Empire, employ- 
ing Turkish troops for the defence of 
Egypt. But before anything was done 
in the direction of calling in the Turk 
the autonomous institutions of Egypt 
must be made a reality, so that Turkey 
might not be able to treat Egypt as it 
had treated Turkish Provinces hitherto. 
He hoped that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not adopt the nonsensical 
view of the Sultan’s power as Caliph 
and head of the Mahomedan religion 
throughout the world. It might as well 
be said that the Emperor of Russia was 
the head of the Christian religion. The 
present Sultan was inclined to exagge- 
rate his semi-religious personal power, 
and this was the worst feature of the 
present Turkish Government. If Her 
Majesty’s Government resolved to make 
use of the Sultan in Egypt, he should be 
treated, not as Caliph, but as head of a 
great political State and of a fine people. 
The condition of things in Egypt was so 
bad that almost any change must be for 
the better. He would not condemn by 
anticipation anything Her Majesty’s 
Government might do ; he believed they 
were desirous to do their best; they 
had succeeded to a most arduous task, 
and he, for one, wished them well. 
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Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
this was probably the last opportunity 
they would have of discussing these 
Egyptian matters; and as this year 
would be known as the £100,000,000 
Budget year, it was due to the House 


{COMMONS} 
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sible; but he hoped they would not be 
equally bad. In his opinion the Govern- 
ment ought, before the House broke up, 
to state what was the object of the Mis- 
sion of Sir H. Drummond Wolff. It 
was said that he was going to confer 





and the country that it should be fully | with the Sultan. Well, no good could 
considered whether the Expenditure had | come of that, or of any intrigue to prop 
been for the benefit of the people of this | up his power. Then Sir H. Drummond 
country or of any other country. The | Wolff was going to the Khedive. That 
great bulk of the additional Expenditure | was to go from bad to worse; and he 
had been incurred for slaughter in dif- could not have two worse counsellors. 
ferent parts of the world, or in prepara- | If Sir H. Drummond Wolff went out 
tions for slaughter. Some of the Mem- | with a definite purpose to do good to the 
bers of the present Parliament would people of Egypt his Mission would not 
feel that they could not look back upon | be objected to. Arabi was the man who 
its proceedings with any great satisfac- | had the support of public opinion in 
tion. When the Liberal Party came | Egypt, and by his restoration we should 
into power it was understood that one of do more good to Egypt than had been 
its great doctrines was that henceforth | done by all the battles, and loans, and 
we were to respect the rights of nations, | mancouvres of the last few years. 
and that the weak nations were tobe put| Sm JOHN HAY said, he would like 
on the same footing as the strong. Yet | to know whether it was the intention of 
never had so many annexations been | the Government that some portion of 
made as during the last five yoars, nor the £4,000,000 of the loan that was to 
had there ever been a series of more un- | be of immediate application would be 
just, wicked, cruel, contemptible wars. given to those who had suffered from 
hatever might have been the domestic the cruel burning of Alexandria? It 
licy of the late Government, their’ must be remembered that the destruc- 
so le policy seemed to have been no- | tion of life and property in Alexan- 
thing less than odious and revolting. = dria was due to the fact that the late 
Mr. SPEAKER said, he must recall | Government neglected to land troops 
attention to the fact that there was a / immediately after the bombardment. 
specific Amendment before the House, | No time should be lost in re-imbursing 
which dealt exclusively with the policy | those unfortunate persons who had been 
of the Government in Egypt and the ruined by the action of the Govern- 
conditions of the loan. The remarks of ment. 
the hon. Member were more appropriate) Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he wished 
tothe general question of the third read- | to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 











ing of the Bill. 
Stir WILFRID LAWSON said, he 


was obliged to the Speaker for calling | 
him back to the right path ; but he ob- | 


jected to the whole policy that had given 
rise to the loan. What was the object 
of that policy? He supposed it was to 
uphold the Government of one of the 
most contemptible despots who had ever 
appeared even in the East. We had 
brought all this evil upon ourselves by 
preventing people abroad from making 
efforts to be as free as we were. If the 
people of this country desired such a 


policy, he did not at all object to their | 
paying £100,000,000 or £200,000,000 | 
a-year for it. He trusted the present | 


Government would not follow in the 


steps of their Predecessors. He would | 


not say that he hoped they would not 
do worse, because that would be impos- 


| whether Messrs. Rothschild might not 
be able to obtain the £1,200,000 they 
had advanced out of the loan at the price 
of issue instead of in cash ? because, if 
that was the case, they would be able to 
make a clear profit of £45,000, besides 
any previous commission. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Of course, it is not at all my 
intention to go back upon the question 
which was partly raised by the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson), although I think I may 
express, on behalf of the Government, 
my thanks to the hon. Baronet for the 
anticipation he has formed that our 
action in Egypt will not be worse than 
that of the Government he has sup- 
ported. {Sir Witrrip Lawson: It can- 
not be worse.| It would not be at all 


_ desirable that we should on this occasion 
' 
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enter into any discussion of the past in 


Egypt. What I think the House has a 
fair right to ask for is some general state- 
ment such as I am about to make of our 
views with regard to the future, and 
especially with regard to the Mission of 
Sir H. Botnet Wolff, and some ex- 
planation of the circumstances of the 
issue of the Egyptian Loan. With regard 
to the Mission of Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff, I was glad to hear the expressions 
of satisfaction, so far as the personal 
nature of that appointment is concerned, 
which have fallen from several hon. 
Members. I may venture to say, on 
behalf of the Government, I think there 
is no one in the country to whom we 
could look with greater hope for good 
service in this matter, having regard to 
the diplomatic abilities which he has dis- 
played, to the experience he possesses, and 
to thegreat success which he has achieved 
in a similar undertaking in Eastern 
Roumelia. The House will recollect 
the duty which he undertook in that 
Province; and anyone who has fol- 
lowed its history will be able to realize 
how well Sir H. Drummond Wolff per- 
formed a very difficult and delicate task, 
and what great benefits he conferred 
upon the inhabitants of that country. 
We may look with great hope, indeed, to 
the services which my right hon. Friend 
may be able to render in negotiations 
with other Powers which are not less 
concerned than we are in the welfare of 
Egypt. Sir H. Drummond Wolff will 
be accredited as a Special Envoy to the 
Sultan. I hope the House will recog- 
nize what I and other Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government have frequently 
stated in the past—that we fully admit, 
in the first place, that we have certain 
obligations with reference to Egypt, 
which have been increasing almost 
weekly with every step which has been 
taken by this country during the past 
five years in that part of the world, and 
which entail upon us duties that cannot 
be neglected in the way the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
would wish them to be. Well, in the 
second place, we also recognize the fact 
that we do not stand alone in Egypt, 
but that other Powers besides ourselves 
have rights and interests there, and that 
it is not only our duty, but an absolute 
necessity, for us to endeavour to act in 
concert with them. Now, there is one 
Power which has especial righte there 
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—that is, the Porte, which is recognized 
by the Treaty of Paris, in which all the 
European Powers concurred, as having 
sovereign rights over Egypt. There- 
fore it is that we think it essential 
to do what we can to secure that 
which I am afraid has been rather 
neglected in the past, the goodwill of 
the Porte in dealing with these affairs. 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff will, therefore, 
in the first place, go to Constantinople, 
and, being aceredited as our Special 
Envoy in matters of this importance and 
delicacy, it is not in my power to state 
to the House the precise instructions 
with which he will be provided. But I 
may venture to say that the object of 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff’s Mission and 
of our policy in Egypt is this—to put 
the Egyptian Government upon a foot- 
ing, with respect to the external defence 
of the country, to its finance, and to its 
internal administration, such as will 
gradually give security and freedom to 
its independent action in the future. 
That is a policy which I hope may 
recommend itself to this House. I will 
say nothing about the evacuation of 
Egypt. I think nothing could be more 
fatal to the success of our endeavours 
than to make any promises or references 
of that kind. We have a great task to 
perform, and we must endeavour, acting 
in the spirit I have described, to do that 
duty to the best of our power. Let me 
say one word as to the defence of Egypt. 
The House will, I think, be of opinion 
that nothing more unsatisfactory than 
the present conditions under which we 
have undertaken the defence of part of 
the Sultan’s Dominions in that part of 
the world—namely, the port of Suakin, 
can well be conceived. Is it possible 
for us to enter into any arrangement 
with the Turkish Power by which, re- 
taining to ourselves all necessary con- 
trol, we may make such arrangements 
for the future as may be eventually more 
satisfactory to the country, and, at the 
same time, more in accordance with the 
rights of the Sovereign of that part of 
the world than those which exist at pre- 
sent? I throw that out as one of the 
points with which Sir Drummond Wolff 
will have to deal. Then with regard to 
matters of internal administration, in 
which, as we know, the hon. Member 
for Waterford has taken a great and 
philanthropic interest. We are as 
anxious as our Predecessors were to 
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reform the internal administration of 
Egypt, and to make such changes as 
may be conducive to the real interests 
of the country. But we feel that this 
must be a work of time, and can only be 
done gradually, though I think it might 
be done rather more quickly than the 

rogress already made would seem to 
indicate. The only way in which any 
progress can be made in this important 
work is to make it thoroughly well 
known to the world that we intend to 
remain in Egypt in order to perform it, 
and not to talk about immediate or early 
evacuation. Now, Sir, I think it will be 
admitted by all who have studied this 
question that the financial condition 
of Egypt is the key to the whole situa- 
tion. How shall we deal with that 
matter? When we came into Office we 
found this country bound by the Con- 
vention which was practically ratified by 
the House in the Spring. That Conven- 
tion provided for a loan of £9,000,000, 
to be raised on the security of an In- 
ternational Guarantee, for the present 
settlement, at any rate, of the finances 
of Egypt. That Convention was an in- 
heritance from our Predecessors. We 
expressed our opinion as to the policy of 
it freely at the time. I do not wish to 
go back to past debates; but I see no 
reason to recede from the position we 
then took up. But when we assumed 
Office it had been accepted by Parlia- 
ment, and this country was bound by 
it, and our duty was to do our best to 
carry it out. What was the position in 
which we found this matter? We found 
that, although the Act authorizing the 
English guarantee was passed in the 
early Spring, weeks and even months 
had passed, and no practical step had 
been taken towards issuing the loan. 
That was a serious state of affairs. The 
Government of Egypt was stated by the 
late Prime Minister, when pressing this 
Convention upon the consideration of the 
House, to bein the most imminent danger 
of bankruptcy. Before Easter we were 
even refused a few days’ delay for the 
proper consideration of the subject on 
account of the imminence of that danger. 
The Egyptian Government was only 
saved from bankruptcy by monthly ad- 
vances of a few hundred thousands made 
by Messrs. Rothschild on no legal se- 
eurity whatever, but simply on the faith 
of a private note from the late Foreign 
Secretary. That was notall. The pro- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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visions of the Convention for taxing 
the Coupons and suspending the Sink- 
ing Fund could not be carried out so 
long as the loan was not issued. The 
indemnities to which my right hon. 
Friend referred could not be paid. There 
was great distress suffered by those to 
whom these indemnities were owing, 
and constant pressure was being brought 
to bear on the Egyptian Government in 
order that these indemnities should be 

aid. I do not think anyone can 
doubt that the greatest dangers and 
difficulties must have occurred if the 
issue of this loan had been longer 
delayed. Why was it delayed so long? 
I am sorry that hon. Members are 
hardly yet in possession of the Corre- 
spondence issued by the Foreign Office 
on this subject. But they will find in 
No. 81 a despatch from Lord Granville 
to Sir Edward Malet, dated the 14th 
May, which shows the last offer made 
by Her Majesty’s late Government to the 
German Government with reference to 
the issue of the loan. The question had 
arisen as to the mode in which the loan 
should be issued—whether it should be 
issued, as was probably originally in- 
tended, only in London, or whether it 
should not also be issued in Berlin and 
Paris; and this is the last proposal 
made to the German Government on the 
subject— 


“‘T have to inform you that Her Majesty’s 
Government are anxious to meet the wishes of 
Prince Bismarck, as far as possible, regarding 
the mode of issue of the new Egyptian Loan, 
and are prepared to propose the following plan 
to the guaranteeing Powers :—(1.) To offer the 
whole loan to be tendered for simultaneously in 
Paris, Berlin, and London in pounds sterling, it 
being notified that the highest tenders, wherever 
they may be made, would be acvepted to the 
extent of the required amount, not exceedin 
£9,000,000. (2.) ‘The tenders to be accompani 
by a deposit, which would either be returned in 
the event of the tender not being accepted, or 
retained in yment of the first instal- 
ment. (3.) The tenders to be opened simul- 
taneously at the threé capitals, and the list of 
the applications received at Paris and Berlin 
would be sent by the banks at those places 
authorized to receive tenders to the Bank of 
England, the London list being similarly sent 
to the Paris and Berlin bankers; the Bank of 
England then to allot the loan to the highest 
tenderers irrespective of nationality, or the 
city at which the tenders were received. (4.) 
The Governments of France and Germany to 
indicate without delay the bank at which they 
would wish that tenders should be received (one 
at each capital), and the Bank of England to 
be instructed to communicate with them as to 
details. I have to request your Excellency to 
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submit this plan to Prince Bismarck, unoffi- 
cially, in the first place, for his coneurrence. In 
the event of his accepting it, Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment will communicate it officially to all 
the Powers.” 


I quite agree with the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) that it 
would have been an advantage to the 
Egyptian Government if this loan could 
have been issued by tender rather 
than at a fixed price; and had it 
been possible for the loan to have been 
issued in the London market alone under 
such conditions as the late Government 
suggested to the German Government, 
undoubtedly the issue ought to have 
been by tender. But what was the reply 
of the German Government to that pro- 
position? It is contained in No. 98 of 
the Papers just issued, and is a despatch, 
dated May 27, from Sir Edward Malet 
to Earl Granville— 

“ Count Hatzfeldt spoke to me yesterday on 
the subject of the proposal with regard to the 
mode of issue of the new Egyptian Loan con- 
tained in your Lordship’s despatch of the 14th 
instant. He said that Prince Bismarck had 
taken advice on the matter, and that it appeared 
that the method proposed of offering the loan 
for tender was one unknown in Germany, and 
the result would not be that which he desired 
—that is to say, that a portion of the loan 
should be subscribed for in Germany. The 
Chancellor was anxious on the subject, because 
he believed that the Reichstag would not autho- 
rize the guarantee of the loan unless Germany 
had the opportunity of taking part in the sub- 
scription, and the proposal which he had put 
forward was made in the interest of the Con- 
vention. Count Hatzfeldt remarked that your 
Lordship’s offer in no way met the wish that 
Berlin should be added to Paris and London for 
the payment of the coupon, or that a share of 
the loan should be issued at Berlin. Count 
Hatzfeldt added that it would be useless to 
present the matter to the Reichstag in its pre- 
sent form, and that the Chancellor was only 
seeking a means to make it acceptable.” 


What did that reply really amount to ? 
When the Convention had been agreed 
to by the Powers, to all appearances 
Germany was unwilling to be bound by 
it, and desired to re-open the whole 
question. What were we todo? We 
were face to face with the great dan- 
gers to which I have alluded. We felt 
that it was absolutely necessary that 
the loan should be issued at the earliest 
moment, and therefore we proposed to 
the other Powers that it should be 
issued at a fixed price in London, Paris, 
and Berlin, in anticipation of ratifi- 
cation by the Parliaments which had 
not ratified it, and that a statement 
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should be made on behalf of those 
Powers whose Parliaments had not rati- 
fied it that the measure for procuring 
its ratification should be submitted to 
them on their re-assembling at the ear- 
liest possible moment. That proposition 
was accepted and the loan was issued. 
I do not think I need dwell, after what 
I have read to the House, upon the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Northampton, that the loan should have 
been issued by tender. But the hon. 
Member also found fault with the price 
fixed for the issue of the loan. Of 
course, it is a very difficult matter 
indeed to settle the price of issue of a 
loan of this character. Any rumour of 
foreign difficulties might have momen- 
tarily disturbed the market, and led to 
the loan being received in a manner 
very different from the manner in which 
-it was received. What appeared to us 
of great importance was that there 
should be no risk of the loan being a 
failure. It was not only all-important to 
meet the financial difficulties to which I 
have referred, but also to re-establish 
credit and freedom of enterprize in 
Egypt itself. Therefore we preferred 
to err, perhaps, on the safe side, rather 
than run the risk of failure. I do not 
hesitate to say that if circumstances 
had permitted emission by tender a 
higher price might have been obtained 
by the Egyptian Government. But Ido 
not think we should have been justified, 
after consulting the high authorities 
named in these Papers, in fixing a higher 
price than 953. It must be remembered 
that this loanis really depreciated rather 
than increased in value by the foreign 
guarantee. It cannot be considered in 
the same light as the English Funds or 
the Stocks of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. It isa loan of small amount. 
It is a loan in which, being issued in 
bonds payable to bearer, trustees cannot 
invest; and all these circumstances to- 
gether make it unreasonable to expect 
that it would command the same price 
in the market as our own funds. The 
hon. Member for Northampton has 
made some allusions to the gain which 
he seems to suppose Messrs. Roths- 
child may derive from the issue of 
this loan. Ofcourse, reasonable profits 
must be made by a house which under- 
takes the issue of a loan involving, no 
doubt, some risk to themselves. { Mr. 
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issue of a loan does involve some risk. 
The Egyptian Loan was entrusted to 
Messrs. Rothschild on commission on 
the same terms as it would have been 
entrusted to the Bank of England. It 
was impossible for them to repay the 
advance of £1,300,000 which they had 
made to the Egyptian Government by 
taking an equivalent amount of Stock 
firm at 95}, as by the terms of the Con- 
vention of March 18 the first pro- 
ceeds of the loan were to be devoted 
to the payment of the Alexandria in- 
demnities ; nor was there ever any 
suggestion of such an arrangement. 
Then the hon. Member suggested that 
the Messrs. Rothschild might make 
money by reserving a large part of this 
loan for themselves; but the applica- 
tions for that portion of the loan re- 
served by agreement for the London 


market were on such a scale that, in. 


order to make an allotment to the pub- 
lic on principles similar to those which 
Messrs. Rothschild have always adopted, 
and which, so far as I know, have given 
general satisfaction, they will be abso- 
lutely unable to retain any large amount 
of the loan, if any at all. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked whether 
Messrs. Rothschild had a right to re- 
tain their advances out of the loan at 
the price of 95? 

THe CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: No; they couldnot. Four mil- 
lions were to go to the payment of these 
indemnities. I really do not wish to 
trouble the House with the different de- 
tails; but we found it to be necessary, 
in the circumstances I have stated to 
the House, that this loan should be 
issued by a house closely allied with 
the two foreign capitals in which 
two-thirds of the loan were to be 
raised. We made arrangements with 
that house to issue this loan on the 
terms stated in the Papers. We made 
the best arrangements in our power 
with the best advice at our command. 
It may very likely be that, both with 
regard to the price of the loan and the 
sum paid for the issue of the loan, 
Egypt may be worse off than if we had 
had a perfectly free hand in the matter. 
But, bound as we were by the adoption 
of the principle of an International Gua- 
rantee to agree that the Foreign Powers 
should have a share of the loan, we were 
obliged to adopt the only arrangement 
by which this could have been carried 
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into effect. The loan would not have been 
issued if we had merely adhered to the 
position taken up by our Predecessors, 
and the result would have been, even- 
tually, a greater loss to Egypt than any- 
thing which can possibly occur from 
the arrangements which we have made. 
I must apologize to the House for the 
length of my statement. I have endea- 
voured to explain the reasons for our 
financial action. All I would add is this 
—that in our policy for the future we 
shall be guided by the principles which 
I have stated, in the hope that before 
long we may effect some real and im- 
portant improvement in Egypt, now that 
this financial question has at last been 
settled to the benefit not only of the 
creditors of Egypt, to whom the hon. 
Member alluded, but, what isof infinitely 
greater importance, to the advantage of 
the inhabitants of the country. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART said, he 
thought the Government had obtained 
exceedingly good terms in the matter 
of the loan. Three weeks ago British 
Consols had touched 944, another war 
scare would send them down to the same 
figure again. The contractors, there- 
fore, in bringing them out, the Guaran- 
teed Loan at 95 had incurred a real risk ; 
and we, in the present position of foreign 
affairs, had really obtained a better bar- 
gain than could have been expected. 
Turning to the general question of Egypt, 
he could observe that this was now a 
dying Parliament; it was upon its 
death-bed, and he thought it was appro- 
priate that in its last hours its con- 
science should be haunted by at least 
one ghost, one subject of bitter remorse, 
and that was the fate of Egypt. How 
splendid had been the opportunity we 
obtained there three years ago by the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir! It was in our 
power to secure the most commanding 
position in the world from a political 
and military and a commercial point of 
view, a position coveted by some of the 
greatest nations ancient and modern. It 
was in our power to show to the world 
the spectacle of good government, liberty, 
and prosperity conferred by us upon a 
country which had been misgoverned, 
ground down, and plundered for ages. 
Such a result would have justified our in- 
terference there and vindicated our cha- 
racter before the whole civilized world as 
the champions of liberty, enlightenment, 
and progress. Instead of that we had 
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bound additional burdens upon the 
Egyptian people, and their last state was 
worse than their first. He had not the 
heart to paint the picture of the actual 
condition to which we had reduced that 
unhappy country within three short 
years. As he had said, this Parliament 
was on its death-bed. It could not 
undo the past, but it could insist upon 
pledges as to the future—pledges from 
the present Government that they would 
do their very utmost to make what 
amends remained possible, and to use 
their power to reform abuses and estab- 
lish good government. It was not even 
now too late. We had been constantly 
told that the bankrupt condition of 
Egypt was the reason why certain im- 

rtant reforms could not be proceeded 
with. That obstacle was now removed, 
and he had hoped that now at last exist- 
ing abuses would be redressed; but he 
was bitterly disappointed at the reply 
to his Question on Monday. He had 
hoped that advantage would have been 
taken of it to declare an earnest inten- 
tion on the part of the Government to 
grapple with the Egyptian difficulty 
with the steadfast purpose of solving it. 
It was due to this Parliament, if Her 
Majesty’s Government had such a pur- 
pose, to give it the consolation of this 
parting assurance; but they had had 
instead a reply of which no one could 
make head or tail. The right hon. Gen- 
tlemen who now occupied the Treasury 
Bench had again and again, while in Op- 
position, twitted the late Administration 
with concealing their purpose ; but their 
utterances on the subject of Egypt were 
luminous as compared with those to 
which we were now treated. We were 
told that no Papers had been found in 
the Foreign Office bearing upon the 
abuses which it had been our business 
to remedy, and which the honour and 
good name of England were concerned 
in reforming. There existed, at all 
events, the able Report of Lord Dufferin 
on those abuses, and suggestions for 
their remedy. Last Session he ques- 
tioned the noble Lord the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs as to whether 
any step had been taken to deal with 
the abuses of the forced labour system, 
aud was told in reply that reform of 
those abuses must wait till the financial 
difficulty was removed. Well, now it 
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present Oabinet on that and similar 
subjects they were mocked with vain 
words. It would be impossible to 
travel over the whole field of misgo- 
vernment and mismanagement of the 
resources of Egypt; but he would like 
to point out with regard to that parti- 
cular one of forced labour that it was 
not a mere question of the personal 
sufferings of the victims. It affected 
the productiveness and prosperity of all 
Egypt. The cruel waste of life and 
labour involved in requiring the victims 
to work without tools, or food, or shelter 
was a loss, and a very serious loss, to 
the country. With tools and food the 
work could be done by one-fourth the 
number of men, and the remaining 
three-fourths could be left to attend to 
their farms. No one who had not per- 
sonally visited the farms of those Fella- 
heen who were absent on forced labour 
duty could have any idea of the loss in 
production caused by compulsory neglect 
of irrigation. The yellow blasted look 
of the crops spoke for themselves. But 
he must not take up the time of the 
House, and he could do no more than 
glance at this one item of misgovern- 
ment. But he appealed most earnestly 
to Her Majesty’s Ministers to give 
now the assurance which they evaded 
giving the other day. If they did not 
intend to establish good government in 
Egypt, then it would be better to with- 
draw; but if we were now to march out 
of Egypt and leave it in its present 
lamentable condition we should deserve 
the scorn and contempt of the whole 
civilized world. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have no desire to speak at any length 
upon thesubjects that have been brought 
forward in this debate, or to criticize in 
detail the statements of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I will only say of 
the statements that have been made by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell) and by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), although they are 
very severe as acriticism of the late Go- 
vernment, yet they are of so vague and 
indefinite a character that it would be 
simply a waste of the time of the House 
to go intothem. It is said that the 
condition of Egypt could not be worse. 
That is a statement which it is extremely 
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formation as to the intentions of the| by any detailed argument. It may be 
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admitted that the condition of Egypt is | also admits that other Powers have re. 


not so satisfactory as could be wished in 
many respects; but I absolutely deny it 
is so bad that it could not be worse under 
any circumstances. It might, on the 
contrary, be a great deal worse. What 
is the condition of Egypt? Iam not 
aware that the position of Europeans in 
Egypt is in the slightest degree insecure; 
their property is safe, and they are pur- 
suing their trades and avocations in 
safety. Their condition might be much 
less secure, and they might be far less 
certain of reaping the fruits of their in- 
dustry. As to the condition of the people 
of Egypt, I cannot admit the conten- 
tions of my hon. Friends. 
Members suppose there is heavier taxa- 
tion or more misgovernment than be- 
fore? Some hon. Members mayassume 
that Arabi was an Egyptian patriot, 
possessing the confidenceof the Egyptian 


Do hon. | 


sponsibilities and rights in Egypt. These 
are statements which have been fre- 
quently made by the late Government; 
but they were found to be extremely un- 
satisfactory, and wanting in precision, 
I do not know in what respect the right 
hon. Gentleman or any Member of the 
present Government has in the slightest 
degree assumed a more definite attitude 
than the attitude for which the late Go- 
vernment was so much attacked and 
complained of. I have no objection to 
| the Mission of Sir H. Drummond Wolff, 
provided its character and scope are ac- 
curately understood and defined. I 
agree with all that has been said as 
|to his personal fitness. I believe he 
| has great knowledge of Eastern politics, 
and the result of his former Mission to 
| Eastern Roumelia was greatly to the 
| eredit of the right hon. Gentleman. But 





people, and animated by nothing but |I would remind the House that with 
the highest and most patriotic motives. | regard to Egyptian politics Sir H. 
It is quite competent to them to hold | Drummond Wolif oceupies a somewhat 
that opinion, and to believe that if we ; peculiar position. He is not only a per- 
had allowed Arabi to become master of | son possessing great information, but 
Egypt a better state of things would he is also known as a Member of this 
have been established. But in the opi- | House who has taken a definite and 
nion of the late Government he was no- | strong line in regard to Egyptian policy. 


thing but a military adventurer, and his He has made attacks somewhat exceed- 


dominion would have meant insecurity 
for the life and property of Europeans 
and of Natives in Egypt. I say that if 


Arabi had been allowed to pursue his | 


career unchecked a condition of things 
might have been brought about which 
would have been infinitely worse than 
anything which can be said of Egypt 
now. It is useless to attempt to discuss 
in detail charges of such a vague cha- 
racter which no attempt is made to sub- 
stantiate in detail. I have no desire 
to follow in detail the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I have 
no complaint to make of the general 
statement of policy which he has made 
with regard to Egypt. I will only say 
that this statement does not appear to 
me to be much more precise, or to con- 
vey much more information to the House 
or tothe country, than those statements 
of policy of the late Government which 
were so frequently and so severely criti- 
cized on this side of the House as want- 
ing in accuracy, precision, and defini- 
tiveness. I notice that the right hon. 
Gentleman has said that the present 
Government recognize that we have in- 
curred great obligations in Egypt. He 


The Marquess of Hartington 


ing the usual licence of debate, and he 
has associated himself with those who 
have not only attacked the policy of 
the present Khedive, but have also 
brought severe and grave charges against 
him. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that Sir H. Drummond Wolff is going 
to inquire and report and to advise Her 
Majesty’s Goverument in their endea- 
vour to bring about a more satisfactory 
state of things in regard to both the 
external defence and the internal admi- 
nistration of Egypt. But an important 
part of the internal administration is 
the position of the Khedive himself. It 
is not desirable to have it supposed that 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff has been se- 
lected for this Mission on account of the 
attitude he has taken up towards the 
Khedive. [The Cuancettor of the Ex- 
cHEQqUER: That is not so.} I am glad 
the right hon. Gentleman says it is not 
so; but I think the House will see that 
something more than silence on this 
matter is required. Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff is known in former times to have 
been a very bitter enemy and a personal 





opponent of the administration of the 
Khedive. The Mission of Sir H, Drum- 
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mond Wolff, without an explanation of| the loan. The Government have been 
his present position, is calculated to give | in this matter guided by the best mo- 
rise to that which has always been one | tives. It may be that in other circum- 
source of the difficulty of administration | stances better terms might have been 
in Egypt—namely, political intrigue. | obtained for the Egyptian Government ; 
There are intrigues in Constantinople, | but I believe that we, in this House, 
where he is going, and in Egypt, and in | have the most perfect and implicit con- 
other parts of the East, the object of fidence that questions of stock-jobbing, 
which is toupset the Khedive and tobring or of undue favour to any individual, 
about some other form of government. never enter into transactions of this 
The Mission of Sir H. Drummond Wolff, | kind, to whatever Party the Government 
without explanation, is calculated, in my | may belong. It is possible that in other 
opinion, to give encouragement and as- | circumstances better terms might have 
sistance to ali those persons who desire, | been obtained; but I have not the 
for personal reasons, to upset the Go- slightest doubt that the Government 
vernment of the present Khedive. I | have done the best they could, and that 
believe Lord Salisbury has stated in | nothing has been further from their in- 
“another place” the intention of the | tention than to favour any party what- 
Government to support the Khedive as | ever. 

he has been supported by us. It would) Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
have been desirable, on the present | thought the explanation which had been 
oecasion, when the right hon. Gentleman | asked by the noble Lord with reference 
undertook to give us an outline of the | to the Mission of Sir H. Drummond 
character of the Mission of Sir H.| Wolff was one which the Government 
Drummond Wolff, when he stated that | ought to give, and which he could not 
that Mission had relation to the internal | but suppose they would be glad of the 
administration of Egypt, that he should | opportunity of giving. He did not wish 
have said it was no part of the intention | to go into the past. The resources of 
of Her Majesty’s Government to upset | bad government in Oriental countries 
the Government existing in Egypt, or were very great, and it was possible 


to take any action against it. It is not | 
for me now to defend the Khedive; it 


under his Government which have weak- 


things might have been worse. But 
there was one matter in which this 


be difficult for its position to be worse. 


may be that events have taken place | country felt great interest, and it would 


ened the position he occupies and have | He referred to the question of slavery 
rendered him an unstable Governor. Ij and the Slave Trade. Undoubtedly 
do not say that, in my opinion, that is| what had happened in the Soudan had 
the case ; but, if it was, it would be the | caused a great number of slaves to be 
duty of the Government to make up| taken, and the slave market had been 
their minds on the subject, and openly | glutted by prisoners captured from the 
to announce to the Khedive and to/ tribes which had been friendly to us. 
Europe that his Government was no In addition to that there was every 
longer a stable one, and there was no /| reason to believe, and he believed the 
reason why it should be any longer sup- | Foreign Office were in possession of 
ported. If that is not the case; if it is| proof of the fact, that the Slave Trade 
the opinion of the Government that, in | and slavery were connived at by men of 
present circumstances, no better Ruler | high position in Egypt itself. He could 
than the Khedive can be found, if it is | not give proofs of this, because, as the 
their opinion we are bound to him by right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
honourable obligations, it seems to me | tary for Foreign Affairs was well aware, 


they should have availed themselves of | 
this opportunity to show that the Mission 
of Sir H. Drummond Wolff has no re- 
lation whatever to those former opinions 
which he has expressed respecting the 
Khedive, and that it is not their inten- 
tion to countenance or give support to 
any underhand intrigues against the 
Government of Egypt. I will not enter 
junto any discussion upon the subject of | 





it would be impossible to produce the 
proof publicly without greatly endanger- 
ing those who had furnished it. He did 
not, however, doubt that Her Majesty’s 
Government would, through their Spe- 
cial Commissioner, see that this matter 
was carefully looked into. What the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated 
as to the earnestness of the Government 
to secure that the influence of this coun- 
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try in Egypt should have some good 
effect and that reforms should be un- 
dertaken was, on the whole, satisfactory. 
The reason why he thought it satisfac- 
tory was that the present Government 
seemed to be aware that it was of no use 
pressing for reforms and immediately 
afterwards, or at the same time, saying 
that they intended to get out of Egypt. 
What did reforms mean, especially in 
Oriental countries? They must mean 


very considerable personal inconveni- | 


ence, if not injury, to those who had 
thriven on abuses, and they would get 
no one to effect reforms and carry them 
out in anything like an effective or 
honest manner if he was under the be- 
lief that in a year or two he would be 
left to the mercy and revenge of those 
whom he had enraged by preventing 
them carrying on abuses. It seemed to 
him that it was utterly impossible that 
they could expect to get reforms on such 
conditions as these. Therefore he was 
glad to hear the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer state that the Government con- 
sidered that if they were to do any good 
in Egypt there must be a clear under- 
standing that they would see it actually 
done before they left. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer also spoke of negotia- 
tions with the Turkish Government with 
regard to Suakin. The difficulties there 
were no doubt immense. No one denied 
that; but he did trust that we should not 
add to our other disasters in Egypt the 
disaster of replacing the country, either 
Suakin or Egypt itself, under Turkish 
rule. He did hope there was no such 
intention as that, for he believed that it 
would be better for us to clear out of 
the Soudan altogether than to introduce 
under our sanction and responsibility 
the Turks as governors. He did not 
deny that the question was beset with 
difficulties; but he hoped the House 
would excuse him for having stated from 
his present knowledge what really ap- 
peared to be true. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or) 


STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
Bourke) said, the noble Lord opposite 
had expressed surprise at the fact that 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had made no definite 
statement with regard to the support of 
the Khedive. The only reason why his 
right hon. Friend made no such state- 
ment was that he thought it was en- 
tirely unnecessary. The most definite 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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assurances had been given by his noble 
Friend Lord Salisbury with regard to 
the support which it was the intention 
of the Government to give to the Khe- 
dive. There was no intention whatever 
on the part of the Government to with- 
hold that support from the Khedive 
which he had always had from the 
British Government. There was one 
remark which he thought he might 
make with regard to the Mission of his 
right hon. Friend Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff, and that was that he was the one 
person in this Parliament who had from 
time to time pressed upon the late Go- 
vernment the importance of giving Par- 
liamentary institutions to Egypt, and 
his desire to do so was recognized by 
the Prime Minister in the House. All 
he could say, in addition, was that the 
Government had every reason to believe 
that Sir H. Drummond Wolff would be 
welcomed by the Khedive in the most 
cordial manner; and with regard to His 
Majesty the Sultan, he had the highest 
authority for saying that the Sultan and 
the Porte were of opinion that the Mis- 
sion of Sir H. Drummond Wolff could 
not but facilitate the bringing about ofa 
better state of things in Egypt, and the 
Sultan was ready, he believed, to give to 
his right hon. Friend that welcome which 
might be expected. He wished now to 
make one or two remarks with respect to 
the observations of the hon. Members for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell), and 
Waterford (Mr. Villiers Stuart). With 
regard to the remarks of the former, 
according to the Organic Law of Egypt, 
there were three Bodies to be brought 
into existence — namely, Provincial 
Councils, the Legislative Assembly, and 
the General Assembly. Of these three 
Bodies the only one that had come into 
being was the Legislative Assembly; 
and the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) contended that it had 
been illegally constituted, because it 
was to be partly made up of delegates 
from the Provincial Councils, which had 
no existence. All he could say on the 
subject was that the circumstances 
which gave rise to the question occurred 
two years ago, and Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government were in no way re- 
sponsible for what took place two years 
ago. He was told, however, that al- 
though the Provinces had not been 
regularly represented in the Legislative 
Assembly, yet, at the same time, they 
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had sometimes sent Representatives. 
There was no information at the Fo- 
reign Office on the subject, and there- 
fore he could not go into it further on 
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the present occasion. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford (Mr. Villiers Stuart) 
seemed to be disappointed with the an- 
swer he had given him as to the ques- 
tion of forced labour. He agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) that 
these were questions which, no doubt, 
involved a complete change in the 
whole system of Egypt; and there was 
no use in giving expression to the as- 
pirations and hopes of Her Majesty’s 
Government upon them unless they 
were prepared to do their best to inter- 
vene by the suppression of such prac- 
tices as were now prevalent in that coun- 
try, and to stand by the persons who 
might help to put them down. As to the 
use of the kourbash, the late Government 
had often been interrogated on the sub- 
ject, and they said they had reason to 
believe that its use had very much di- 
minished in Egypt. So longas he him- 
self held his present position, he should 
endeavour to avoid any answer that 
would mislead the House. If he had 
given an answer of the sort he had 
cited, it might very naturally have been 
said that the kourbash was not used. 
He was sorry to say that he could not. 
He had no doubt that the kourbash was 
abolished by law in Egypt; and al- 
though the late Government were right 
in saying that it was not used so much, 
yet he was quite certain that in out-of- 
the-way Provinces and in places where 
the present Administration could not 
reach the kourbash was used. He was 
not in a position to say that it was pos- 
sible to abolish its use; they must first 
find out whether they could do so or not 
before making a statement to the House 
with respect to it. Then, as to the Slave 
Trade, when the present Government 
were in Office before they made very 


great strides towards its abolition ; but | 


they would have to begin that work all 
over again, and he had no doubt that 
the difficulties they would have to con- 
tend with now would be far greater 
than they were at that time; for it had 
been acknowledged by the late Govern- 
ment and by General Gordon that the 
abandonment of the Soudan must ne- 
cessarily give an enormous impetus to 
the Slave Trade. He had no doubt the 
late Government took all that into con- 
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sideration when they udvised the aban- 
donment of the Soudan. With regard 
to the loan, he did not think it neces- 
sary to add anything to the explanation 
given by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; but he might make two observa- 
tions. The Four per Cent Guaranteed 
Loan of 1855 was now at £104 per cent, 
which was equal to £78 per cent for a 
3 per cent loan such as that now being 
issued. The price of £954 per cent 
could not, therefore, be deemed inade- 
quate. It would have been perfectly 
impossible for the loan to have been 
issued under the conditions proposed, 
very properly and very justly, by the 
late Government, for the result would 
have been that three different scrips of 
this loan would have been floating about 
the world, issued at different prices. 
Mr. M‘COAN said, that when he first 
heard the announcement of the intended 
Mission of Sir H. Drummond Wolff he 
hailed it with hope as the sign of a new 
departure in our policy towards Egypt. 
He was well aware not only of the ex- 
tensive knowledge of Egyptian politics 
possessed by Sir H. Drummond Wolff, 
but of his views as to what was a sound 
and just policy in relation to that coun- 
try ; and he ventured, therefore, to hope 
that any policy of which Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff was the active exponent 
would differ very widely and salutarily 
from the vacillating no-policy pursued 
by the late Government in Egypt. Not- 
withstanding the observation of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs that the selec- 
tion of the right hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth as our Envoy to Cairo did not 
import any departure from the policy 
of the late Government towards the 
Khedive Tewfik personally, he still clung 
to the hope that this new Mission had 
a weighty and a valuable meaning from 
which they might augur the best results. 
He must express his liveliest satisfaction 
that Sir H. Drummond Wolff had been 
specially chosen for that work. On 
| neither side of the House could so com- 
| petent an agent have been selected for 
‘it. He would go with a reputation 
|already made in the East; he was a 
| persona grata to the great majority of the 
Native population of Egypt, and to 
| nearly the whole of the Europeans there ; 
_and, whatever might be the personal 
| feelings of the Khedive towards him, 
| he would be welcomed by all classes in 
| Egypt. For himself, he adhered to the 
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notion that there were only two policies 
which were practically possible for this 
country in Egypt, although probably 
neither of them was now popular. The 
first and best of them would be the 
policy of establishing our direct Protec- 
torate over that country. We had in- 
terests, rights, and claims in Egypt that 
were equalled by those of no other 
Power in Europe; and he thought that 
these rights and interests could be up- 
held and maintained only by our hay- 
ing absolute and paramount authority 
in that country. To this, he believed, 
the only alternative was the restoration 
of the late Khedive. Of all the Gover- 
nors who had arisen in the East during 
the present century Ismail was by far 
the ablest and the strongest. His ad- 
ministration had admittedly been marred 
by grave defects; he had made great 
mistakes in regard to finance, and had 
allowed himself to be led away by loan- 
mongers and others, who had reaped 
fortunes out of those mistakes. But 
during his Reign a traveller might have 
journeyed with his pockets full of dia- 
monds from Alexandria to Khartoum 
without an Arab spear being raised 
againsthim. Under him the Soudanese 
Chiefs, who had baffled the skill of Eng- 
lish diplomatists and defied the power 
of English Generals, had been effectually 
managed and controlled; and from the 
Mediterranean to Kiartoum peace and 
relative prosperity had everywhere pre- 
vailed, the Slave Trade was being 
gradually checked, and Egypt, on the 
whole, was never better governed than 
it was during his 17 years’ Reign. He 
had been essentially a strong Governor, 
and strength in the East was the first 
necessary quality ina Ruler. Therefore, 
he said that if the first and best solution 
—namely, eitherthe annexation of Egypt 
or the establishment of a direct Protec- 
torate over it —was not accepted, the se- 
cond was well on the cards, and that be- 


fore many months were over they would | 


probably see the restoration of Ismail 


Pasha brought within the sphere of prac- | 
Turning to the new loan, | 
the immediate subject of the Amend- | 


tical politics. 


ment before the House, he thought the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer had made | 


a complete answer to the objections of 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere). The new Government had 


inherited that loan as a part of the legacy | 


left by their Predecessors ; and he could 


not see how they could well have done , 


fr. M* Coan 


{COMMONS} 
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, better than they had done in the matter. 
Perhaps a rather better price might have 
| been obtained; but that was a point on 
|which he could not speak with any 
confidence. Anyhow, he thought they 
|had acted in a way that deserved the 
/recognition of the House; and, there- 
| fore, he was not disposed to support the 
| Amendment. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question again proposed. 


Tue Parat Sezs—Dirromatic Communt- 
CATION WiTH THE VATICAN—Sir 
GeorcEe Errincron. 


_Mr. O'BRIEN said, he would like to 
draw the attention of the House as 
shortly as possible to a matter which 
| had excited a great deal of interest in 

Ireland, and he believed it had also at- 
| tracted considerable attention in Eng- 
| land and Rome—he referred to the pub- 
| lication of a letter purporting to be, and 
| as he thought he could show actually 
| was, a secret communication between the 
| hon. Baronet the Member for Longford 
| (Sir George Errington) and Lord Gran- 
| ville, with respect to the hon. Baronet’s 
| mysterious Mission to the Vatican. His 
| hon. Friends and himself were at first 
| anxious to put a Question directly to the 
| hon. Baronet, as to whether he was or 
| was not the author of this communica- 

tion. They were prevented by the Forms 
| of the House from doing so, because, 
| although it was now perfectly certain that 
| the hon. Baronet was acting in Rome as 
| the Agent of the English Government, 
| and although, in point of fact, the late 
|Government gave him his Baronetcy 
| because of his services in that capacity, 
| the Irish Members were unable to ques- 
| tion him in the capacity. They all knew 

that the late Government, though they 
| appointed the hon. Baronet to that posi- 
| tion, found it necessary, for reasons of 
| their own, upon all occasions to disown 
him, at least publicly, in that capacity, 
in deference to English opinion. As 
they could not put a Question directly to 
the hon. Baronet, they did the next best 
thing in order to clear up the question 
'of the genuineness of this document. 

On Friday night he (Mr. O’Brien) sent 

a written Notice to the hon. Baronet 
_that upon Monday, on the Motion for 

going into Committee of Supply on the 
Appropriation Bill, he meant to bring 
this matter before the House, so that he 
might have a full opportunity to either 
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disclaim or avow the letter—if he did | friend of the hon. Baronet’s who wished 
avow it, that he might be able to give | to verify the handwriting. In Zhe aily 
the House any explanation in his power | ews, as he had stated, a statement ap- 


as to its contents. 
the hon. Baronet did not put in an ap- 
pearance; but he (Mr. O’Brien) was 
glad to perceive that to-day the hon. | 
Baronet had changed his mind, and was | 
now in a position to hear him, and speak | 
himself on the subject. He could not 
help remarking that the hon. Baronet’s 
course of conduct since the publication 





of this letter was, to say the least, sin- | 


gularly unsatisfactory, if not of a sus- 
picious character. If the hon. Baronet | 


On Monday night | peared to the effect that— 


“Sir George Errington had no recollection 
of having written such a letter.” 


And then Zhe Daily News went on to’ 
make some ridiculous speculations as to 


| the manner in which the letter had been 


obtained. He would, however, leave 
the hon. Baronet to settle the matter 
with Zhe Daily News. There had been, 
however, a change in the tone of Zhe 


| Daily News from day to day after it was 


never wrote a letter of that description | 


nothing would be easier than for him 
to say so over his own name. 
of that there appeared on Friday a com- 
muniqgue in The Daily News. They all 
knew that was the official organ of the 
late Government which employed the 


Instead | 


hon. Baronet, and it was the paper | 


which generally spoke with some autho- 
rity; and he did not think it was too 
much to assume that though the voice 


was the voice of The Daily News, the in- | this tniserable way at Rome was most 


spiration was the inspiration of the hon. 


Baronet the Member for Longford. On | 


Friday there appeared in 7he Daily News 
this very confident and precise announce- 
ment— 


“Sir George Errington has no knowledge of 
the letter published in United Ireland purport- 


to Earl Granville on the subject of the Vatican 


d of the electi f Archbisk: £ Dub- | P 
See ee ee ee ee | aay was, he believed, no room for con- 


lin.”’ 
That beyond all doubt was a point-blank 


announced that the Irish Members had 
evidence of the handwriting in their 
possession. As to the letter itself, he 
need hardly say that he was not going 
to make the smallest apology in the 
world for giving it to the public. Diplo- 
matists who went in for mean, dirty 
tricks like this ought to expect no mercy 
from the Irish Members. The idea of 
everything that was vital to the religion 
and liberties of the Catholics of Ireland 
being trafficked in and bargained for in 


repulsive to all Catholics, and even to 
every decent Protestant in England. At 
all events, every effort had been made to 


| smother up the truth concerning this Gen- 


| tleman’s doings at Rome. 


Every docu- 
ment was refused them and kept under 


| lock and key; and he really regarded it 


ing to have been written by the hon. Baronet | 


| 


as a dispensation of Providence which 
had enabled them to clear upthe mystery. 


| jecture in this matter, for, as far as he 


denial that any such letter was ever | 


written by the hon. Baronet, and a point- 
blank statement that the letter was a 
bogus document. But upon the follow- 


News a paragraph of a very hesitating 
and timid character. It was not his 
business to account for the change of 
tone in the two declarations in Zhe Daly 
News. He merely mentioned the fact 
that in the meantime his hon. Friend 
the Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) had given Notice in the 
House of his intention to question the 
hon. Baronet and sift the matter, and in 
the meantime the paper in which the 
document had appeared had come to 
hand, in which it was stated that they— 
United Ireland—had the original letter 
in their possession, and that they were 
perfectly ready to submit it tu any 


| lishing it. 


was himself concerned, he was satisfied, 
beyond any reasonable doubt, of the 
authenticity of the letter before pub- 
He had submitted the letter 


I ) to several hon. Members who were ac- 
ing day there appeared in Zhe Daily | 


quainted with the hon. Baronet’s hand- 
writing, and they at once recognized it 
as his. There had since come into his 
possession another communication in 
the undoubted handwriting of the hon. 
Baronet, addressed to an hon. Member 
of that House; and he did not think 
that there would be one moment’s hesi- 
tation in saying that both letters were 
in one and the same handwriting. This 
was the letter which he had felt per- 
fectly secure would be maintained a 
perfect secret-— 

“House of Commons, Friday, Lith May. 

“Dear Lord CGranville,—The Dublin Arch- 
bishoprick (s/c) being still undecided, I must 
continue to keep the Vatican in good humour 
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about you and keep up communication with 
them generally as much as possible. I am 
almost ashamed to trouble you again when you 
are so busy ; but perhaps on Monday you would 
allow me to show you the letter I propose to 
write. This premature report about Dr. Moran 
will cause increased pressure to be put on the 
Pope and create many fresh difficulties. The 
matter must therefore be most carefully watched, 
so that the strong pressure I can still command 
may be used at the right moment, and not too 
soon or unnecessarily (for too much pressure is 
quite as dangerous as too little). ‘To effect this 
constant communication with Rome is neces- 
sary. 
** Tam, dear Lord Granville, 


** Faithfully yours, 
“Gerorce Errineton.”’ 


He could understand the hon. Baronet | 
denying having written that letter ; -but | 
how any man could forget the writing | 
of that letter certainly exceeded the 
bounds of belief and credulity. The 
only fact with reference to the commu- 
nication 


genuineness was the extraordinary un- | 


guardedness, levity, and cynicism with 
which it was written. The hon. Baronet 
was, he thought, usually regarded by 
his admirers as a model of Catholic 
piety. Yet here they had, in his own 
handwriting, a deliberate insult to His 
Holiness the Pope. 
conceivable that a serious diplomatist, 


engaged in what were considered as | 


delicate negotiations, should write such 
a letter. Upon second thoughts, how- 
ever, he had come to the conclusion that 
this was an additional proof of the 
genuineness of the letter. 
upon the matter which was maintained 
by the late Government gave the hon. 
Baronet a most perfect sense of false 
security. It might, at least, have been 
justly supposed by him that whatever 
he might write would never have been 
perused by the Pope or the people of 
Ireland. The consequence was that 
they had the hon. Baronet, from this 
sense of security, blurting out his mind 
in a manner that certainly, he thought, 
would not induce him to boast of his 
skill as a diplomatist in Rome. He 


would not try to make a point of the | 


hon. Baronet’s denial, that he did not 
recollect ever having written such a 
letter. He would, however, say that 
he did not manifest much skill as a 
diplomatist in writing such a letter. 
There was one thing which might be 
said in its favour. There was no mis- 
take as to the meaning of it. The 


Mr. O Brien 


{COMMONS} 


which made him doubt its | 


It was almost in- | 


The secrecy | 
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' meaning ofit was this. The hon. Baronet 
wished to inveigle the Pope into ap- 
pointing the nominee of the late Go- 

| vernment to the Archbishopric of Dublin. 

The hon. Baronet was empowered by the 

_late Government to hold out certain 
promises, certain considerations to the 
Court of Rome; and what was worse 
was that these considerations and pro- 
mises had evidently not been intended 
|to be performed. Until the Dublin 
| Archbishoprice was decided he must con- 
| tinue at the Vatican—that was to say, 
| that the Pope was to be amused, duped, 
| and kept in good humour, and cheated 
with what he would not hesitate to call 

dishonest hints, that Lord Granville 

might open diplomatic relations with the 

Vatican favouring Catholicity in India 

|and Malta. When thecase with regard 

| to the Archbishopric was decided there 
| would be very little further care taken 
as to the humour which the Pope 
would be in. He did not like to 
trust himself to express his opinion 
about this miserable, unworthy intrigue 
| on the part of an English Minister, and 
still more on the part of an English 

Catholic diplomatist. One thing they 

might congratulate themselves upon, 
and that was-that the diplomacy broke 

|down. The whole thing seemed to be 
similar to that kind of brilliant success 
| which had characterized the diplomacy 
| of the late Government in other matters. 

The plot had utterly failed. Lord Gran- 

| ville appeared to be the only person who 
was in the least imposed upon by the 
diplomacy of the hon. Baronet. The 
hon. Baronet, at all events, got his 

Baronetcy, but Dr. Moran did not get 
his Archbishopric. He congratulated 
the hon. Baronet upon having kept Lord 
Granville in good humour; but the Pope, 
whom he sneered at in private conference 
with Lord Granville, seemed to have 
taken the measure of the hon. Baronet 
in the whole transaction pretty truly. 
He did not know how this matter was 
regarded by English public opinion ; but 
he rather suspected, from the pains taken 
by the late Government to keep it from 

the public eye, that they had an uneasy 
feeling that it would not tend much to 
their credit among the constituencies at 
the next General Election. As far as 
the Irish people were concerned, they 
regarded it as a vile insult to the Papacy, 
as well as an outrage upon their own 

| liberty and independence. People, he 
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thought, must regard with humiliation 
and disgust the spectacle of the English 
admirers of Cavour and Mazzini sneak- 
ing over to the Vatican and endeavour- 
ing to get privileges in a misérable and 
Machiavellian manner. They would 
appreciate the attempt to invoke the 
temporal power of the Pope against the 
liberties and nationality of the Irish 
people. He ventured to say that after 
the hon. Baronet had been heard the 
House would have to admit that the 
document he had read was a perfectly 
genuine one, and that the meaning was 
perfectly clear on the face of it. It 
seemed to him that the present Govern- 
ment had no course open to them now 


except to publish every scrap of writing | 
which was in the Foreign Office on this | 


subject. Ifit was possible to disprove 
the disgraceful inferences which must 
be drawn from this letter, it could only 
be done by the publication of all the 


Minutes concerning the Mission of the | 


hon. Baronet. Then, atall events, the 


English and Irish public would be able | 


to appreciate both the religious profes- 
sions of the hon. Baronet and the mo- 
rality—the delicate political morality— 
of the late Government, who were so 
horror-stricken at the imaginary com- 
pact with the Representatives of Ireland, 
and who were now detected in an attempt 
to establish a secret, and, what was 


worse, a dishonest compact with the | 


Pope. 

Sm GEORGE ERRINGTON: Be- 
fore I say the few words I have to say— 
and they will be much more in the form 
of an explanation than any contribution 


to the debate—I wished at first to aska | 


little further information as to how the 
document or letter that has been alluded 
to got into the possession of the hon. 
Member for Mallow. Onsecond thoughts, 
I think any such inquiry would be super- 
fluous. One of two things must be ab- 
solutely certain. Either this document 
is not genuine—in that case it must 
have been forged—or, if it is genuine, 
it can only have been obtained by a 
most gross breach of the most elemen- 
tary laws of honesty and of honour. In 
fact, Sir, it must have been stolen. I 
refrain from charging the hon. Member 
for Mallow with any direct complicity 
in either one or other of these two alter- 
native transactions. It is enough for 
me to know this—that he is in posses- 


sion of a document so obtained, and | 
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|that he is endeavouring to use it in 
this House so as to make it impossible 
| for me to give any explanation whatever 
| with regard to it. I received a few days 
ago from the hon. Member the following 
note :— 
‘* Sir,—I beg to give you notice that as the 
Forms of the House prevent me from asking 
| you whether you are the writer of the letter to 
Lord Granville, published in this week’s United 
Ireland, | mean to bring the letter before the 
House on the Appropriation Bill on Monday, 
so that you will then have an opportunity of 


|avowing or denying the authority of the 


letter.” 
I must say that on receiving this letter, 
even from the writer of it, such a cita- 
tion as this appeared to me quite pre- 
posterous. My first impression was 
that not only I should not be called 
upon, but should not even have been 
| justified in taking any notice whatever 
of it, or in coming down here. I thought 
it should be treated, as I always treat 
such attacks coming from such quarters, 
with the indifference and contempt they 
deserve. On consideration, however, I 
felt if I were absent I might appear 
wanting in that courtesy and deference 
which is due to you, Sir, and the House 
in general ; and, on the other hand, I 
| felt this—that there was no place where 
I could more effectively appeal to the 
best principles of honesty, honour, and 
self-respect than in this House, and no 
place where any infraction of those 
principles would be more thoroughly 
condemned. I owe no duty to make 
any answer or afford any information 
whatever to any inquirer or inquiry of 
this sort. 

Mr. CALLAN: You owe it to the 
Pope. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Str GEORGE ERRINGTON: If I 
were to answer to the extent of one 
word, I should be assisting the hon. 
Member for Mallow in the ultimate ob- 
‘ject which he has in view. I should be 
aiding him in entering upon a discus- 
sion in relation to matters the full re- 
sponsibility of which I am willing to 
bear to all who have the slightest claim 
to call me to account. Therefore, taking 
this view of my position and responsi- 
bility, I prefer leaving such a weapon 
as the hon. Member for Mallow says he 
has obtained, and seeks to use, unheeded 
in his hands. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he wished to call 
attention to the inability of the hon. 
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Baronet to deny the specific charges 
which had been brought agaiust him by 
the hon. Member for Mallow. There 
was a literal document put forward which 
he had not the manliness either to ac- 
knowledge or disprove. He had no rea- 
sonable explanation to make for conduct 
which was utterly indefensible. His 
whole action in regard to the Vatican 
was of the most reprehensible character. 
He had deliberately attempted to mis- 
lead the Pope or the advisers of the 
Pope ; but he was quite certain that they 
would not listen to him for one moment. 
He had endeavoured to influence parties 
whom he believed might indirectly com- 
municate with the Pope. He, as a Ca- 
tholic, certainly held that anyone who 
would act as the hon. Member for Long- 
ford did acted most improperly by that 
Church. He contended that the Parlia- 
ment in this country, having refused to 
authorize the Government to send a 
properly accredited Representative of 
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Great Britain to the Holy See, it was | 


only the Catholic Cardinals, Archbishops, 


and Bishops of England and Ireland | 
who had a right to communicate with | 
the Vatican in reference to purely spiritual | 
matters. He regarded the intriguing and | 


under-handed action of the late Govern- 
ment with the Holy See as disgraceful, 
and as opposed to general English feel- 
ing; and he trusted that the result of 
the conduct of the Whig Party in this 
matter would be to place them in a mi- 
nority at the next General Election. He 
thought that the present Government 
were bound to publish, in the form of a 
Blue Book, all the Correspondence that 
had passed in relation to this matter be- 
tween Earl Granville and the hon. Ba- 
ronet. 

Mr. P. J. POWER said, that the 
hon. Baronet had virtually acknow- 
ledged having written the document in 
question ; and it was interesting to com- 
pare that circumstance with some of the 
explanations and speeches of the late 
Prime Minister, wherein he conveyed to 
the House that his Government knew 
nothing of any communications carried 
on with the Vatican. He was not sur- 
prised, however, at now learning of the 
underhand way in which they had con- 
ducted negotiations at Rome. He re- 
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|deem them capable of descending to 
| such measures as this. They had all a 
recollection of the pamphlets written by 
the Leader of the late Government, who 
had in a moment of exceptional candour 
/condemned the Vatican. What, there- 
| fore, were they to think of the action of 
|/the Government in this matter? He 
| certainly hoped that the present Govern- 
| ment would disclose the whole of these 
| negotiations which the document which 
| had been read disclosed@. He also hoped 
| that the Vatican and the hierarchy would 
| learn from this a lesson as to the value 
|to be attached to any communication 
| from a Whig Administration. Certainly 
| the Irish people would not easily forget 
the class of men with whom they had 
had to deal in the case of the so-called 
| Liberal Administration. 


(Appropriation) Bill. 


| Royat Commission on THE Depression 
oF Trape anp Inpvustry. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
wished to put a question to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with regard to 
the recent appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the depression of 
trade and agriculture. 

Sik PATRICK O'BRIEN interposed, 
/and, reminding the Speaker that the 

hon. Member was entering upon a new 
| subject, asked whether it would not be 
| for the convenience of the House that 
| the discussion upon the last topic should 
| be finished ? 
| Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member for Salford was perfectly in 
| Order. 
| Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD, resuming, 
| said, he desired to know what were the 
instructions which had been given to 
the Commission? There was consider- 
able doubt as to the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as regarded the great 
question of free importation as affecting 
the supply of cheap food for the people. 
| Certain Members of the Government had 
taken part in a movement that would 
| lead to dear bread, while others were in 
) favour of restrictions upon the importa- 
_ tion of live cattle from Germany, which 
| would lead to dear meat. It was most 
| unfortunate that the two Departments 
|of Trade and Agriculture were in the 





garded the action of the Government in| hands of the two most re-actionary Mem- 
this matter as thoroughly dishonest. | bers of the Government—namely, the 
The Irish Members, much as they con- | Duke of Richmond and the Chancellor 
demned the Whig Government, did not | of the Duchy of Lancaster, though he 


Mr. Biggar ’ 
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did not say that since coming into Office ! 
the latter right hon. Gentleman had | 
failed to carry out the Resolution of the 
House on this question. He was not 
surprised that the Party at present in 
place, but not in power, should seek to 
refer the investigation of these questions 
to Royal Commissions, who were not 
answerable to that House. Some years 
ago a Royal Commission was appointed 
by the Government of Lord Beacons- 
field to inquire into the subject of agri- 
cultural depression, and that Commis- 
sion cost the country £40,000. If it 
were intended to pursue the same course 
now, the investigation would cost an 
equal amount of money. Could anyone 
say that the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture had attained one of the main 

urposes for which it was appointed? 
t had utterly failed to promote the in- 
terests committed to its care; and from 
beginning to end of the Report there was 
not one word of reference to the use of 
the remarkable discovery of ensilage 
for the feeding of cattle. He had pressed 
for the names of the Gentlemen to whom 
this very important inquiry was to be en- 
trusted, because, when it was known who 
were to be Members of the Commission, 
hon. Gentlemen would be able to form 
a judgment as to whether it was a body 
which was likely to command the con- 
fidence of the country. He was very 
much disposed to regard the issue of 
this Royal Commission as a quack re- 
medy. Lately the newspapers had been 
full of announcements that persons, 
more or less distinguished, had posi- 
tively declined to take seats on this Com- 
mission; and he assumed that the re- 
fusals must have arisen from a feeling 
in the minds of those persons that they 
had no adequate assurance of the policy 
which Her Maijesty’s Government in- 
tended to follow. He would like to re- 
mind Her Majesty’s Government of what 
had been said by the two journals most 
capable of expressing an opiuion on the 
subject of the Commission—namely, Zhe 
Temes and The Economist. The Times had 
given it the title of a Commission pour 
rire, while Zhe Economist remarks— 
“We predicted that the Commission 
would be a failure; it is now a fuseo 
as well.” Lord Iddesleigh had him- 
self expressed sympathy with the Free 
Trade policy of the country; but 
in one of his speeches he admitted 
that— 
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“Tt is perfectly true that there are men in the 
Conservative Party who, with very great energy, 
and, I must say, with very great ability and 
considerable courage, have argued the question 
from the Protectionist point of view,’’ 


although his Lordship added that— 
““T am not aware that anyone has put for- 


ward the doctrine of Protection otherwise than 
as a pious opinion.” 


But whatever might be the opinion of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, he was persuaded 
that the great majority of the people 
regarded free imports as the best secu- 
rity for the supply of cheap food; and 
the question now was whether cheap 
meat and cheap bread were to be treated 
with respect by the present Government ? 
That question would have to be faced by 
the Conservative Party at the approach- 
ing General Election. Referring to 
the Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill, 
which cuntained nothing of a revolu- 
tionary character, the hon. Member re- 
gretted the action of the Peers with re- 
gard to it, and mentioned the circum- 
stance that Mr. Nicholson, who was 
Clerk of the Peace for Middlesex, and 
also the Marquess of Salisbury’s pri- 
vate solicitor, sent out a Circular to ell 
stewards of manors throughout the 
Kingdom with the view of bringing 
about the rejection of that important 
measure by the House of Lords. It 
was impossible, he thought, that Mr. 
Nicholson could have issued this Cir- 
cular unless he knew he was acting in 
a way which would give pleasure to 
the Prime Minister. He was very 
much shocked the other day to see 
evidence of an extraordinary internal 
dissension in the Conservative Party, 
especially with reference to the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India. 
{Mr. Warton: Oh, oh!] Notlongago 
the noble Lord, when addressing a meet- 
ing in Lancashire, suggested that a tax 
should be levied upon all foreign im- 
ports, and said that it would be an easy 
thing in that way to raise £20,000,000 
sterling, which, he proposed, should be 
devoted to the relief of the agricultural 
burdens. Many people in Lancashire, 
when they read those words, were of 
opinion that the noble Lord had no idea 
worthy of a statesman, because they saw 
that if taxation were imposed to the 
extent of £20,000,000 on foreign im- 
ports that large sum could not be raised 
except by enormous taxation on the food 
of the people. The hon. and learned 
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Member opposite exclaimed ‘ Oh!” 
when he proposed to allude in passing 
to the internal dissensions of the Con- 
servative Party. He had observed 
those dissensions with astonishment, for 
the noble Lord appeared to be a Member 
of that House who was of a frank and 
disingenuous character. He remem- 
bered an expression used by the late 
Lord Beaconsfield that Conservative 
Government was organized hypocrisy 
There was, however, no Member on 
the other side of the House who was 
less open to a charge of hypocrisy than 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock. The noble Lord had given an 
explanation with reference to the Irish 
a pa of the Government ; but an expla- 
nation was really not required from him, 
but from the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
and from the First Commissioner of 
Works. He should like to know how 
it was possible for them, without being 
guilty of the charge of hypocrisy, to join 
a Government which had come to a dis- 
tinct resolution on an important point of 
Irish policy before they had had an op- 
portunity of examining the official docu- 
ments relating to the subject? Gentle- 
men opposite had profited by the political 
nimbleness of the noble Lord, and it 
showed the greatest ingratitude on them 
to turn round upon him. He saw the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland smile. The right hon. Gentle- 
man recently assured the House that the 
Government were not going into a line 
of unbounded gambling. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wittum Harr Dyke), interposing, 
said, he had never used such an expres- 
sion. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD, while ac- 
cepting the repudiation of the words, 
said, his ears must have deceived him if 
he did not recently hear the right hon. 
Gentleman apologize for gambling ; but, 
however that might be, it was certain 
that political gambling was the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and the 
mass of the people had some fear of 
what might happen during the Recess, 
when there would be no control exer- 
ciseable over the vagaries of Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Advisers. 

Mr. ELTON said, he desired to ex- 
press his regret that the House of Lords 
should not have found time to pass 
the Copyhold Enafranchisement Bill, 


which he considered, on the whole, a 
Mr, Arthur Arnold 
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good, sound, working measure. With 
regard to Mr. Nicholson, whose name 
had been introduced in the discussion, 
he might remark that that gentleman 
had been almost the only official oppo- 
nent ef the measure during the four 
years it had been before the country. 
Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: I am rather 
surprised no Member of Her Majesty’s 
late Government has got up to take part 
in the debate raised by myhon. Friend the 
Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien). They 
are the persons whose conduct is chiefly 
called into account. The hon. Member 
for Longford (Sir George Errington) plays 
in this as insignificant a part as in the 
other affairs of political life. The real 
point at issue is the attitude of Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Government to the Court of 
Rome, and to the appointments in the 
Catholic Church in Ireland. The hon. 
Member for the County of Longford was 
sent to Rome in order to bring the pres- 
sure of the Vatican to bear upon the 
priesthood of Ireland. The hon. Ba- 
ronet had no official position, and yet he 
was the Representative of the late Go- 
vernment at the Vatican. I wish to 
know whether the late Government had 
a right to employ an agent, and, while 
so employing him, had a right to deny 
all responsibility for his aetions, and to 
give misleading answers in that House 
in reply to Questions having reference 
to the connection that existed between 
him and them. Now, this Errington 
Mission dates from a period long an- 
terior to that from which my hon. Friend 
the Member for Mallow has started. 
It dates from the Chief Secretaryship 
of the right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster). As the House is 
aware, the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford had a large number of men in pri- 
son without trial. He boasted himself 
that he had all the murderers in Ireland 
under lock and key at the very moment 
when a murderous conspiracy was under 
his very feet and seeking his own life. 
But he found that the more men were 
put in gaol the more crimes were com- 
mitted; and then, with characteristic 
cleverness, he arrived at this idea—that 
it was the priesthood of Ireland who 
were responsible for the crime of Ire- 
land. Now, he did not think he could 
venture to imprison many of the priests 
of Ireland—he had imprisoned one, and 
he shrank before the storm thus created. 
Unable to exercise influence over the 
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priests himself, he conceived the idea 


that he would bring the pressure upon 
them of their ecclesiastical superiors, 
thus he came to send Mr. Errington to 
Rome. Now, Sir, I wish to make two 
observations on this Mission. First— 
I congratulate the hon. Member for 
Longford on his acceptance of the 
theory of the man who sent him—that 
the priests of Ireland were the men 
who preached and incited to assassina- 
tion ; and, secondly, I want to ask what 
is the position of the British Govern- 
ment, that took the position of calling 
in the Pope to assist them in ruling a 
British Dependency? I do not desire to 
make any uncomplimentary allusion to 
the share of the late Prime Minister 
(Mr. Gladstone) in this transaction, as 
he is absent. 

Mr. CALLAN: He said he knew 
nothing about it. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: And, as he 
said, he had nothing to do with it. But 
the muse of history must have smiled 
as he recorded the fact that the author 
of Vaticanism and the other pamphlets 
was the very man to appeal to the Vati- 
can to help him in doing his own work 
of governing Ireland. What was the 
main thesis ef these pamphlets. What 
was the principal argument of these 
brilliant writings against the Pope if it 
were not that he was a foreign poten- 
tate interfering in the internal affairs of 
other countries; and yet here is the 
author of these same pamphlets calling 
on that same potentate to intervene in 
the relations between England and Ire- 
land. With regard to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford, I join my hon. Friend 
the hon. Member for Mallow in con- 
gratulating him on the success with 
which he has got his part of the bar- 
gain. He has his Baronetcy. I con- 
fess, Mr. Speaker, that I am as unable 
to understand the type of man who 
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opinion. Why, Sir, if he so represented 
himself, did he take care to add that the 
last time that he visited his constituency 
he had to run away through the back- 
door of his hotel? So exuberant and 
excessive was the enthusiasm of his con- 
stituents that he did not dare to trust 
himself to it lest he should be over- 
whelmed. Does he not know how that 
while he posed at Rome as a Representa- 
tive of Irish opinion he could not give 
an account of his Mission on any plat- 
form in the County Longford, with 
which I have some acquaintance, with- 
out requiring a large protective force ? 
And what was his attitude to the vacant 
Archbishopric ? One man was pointed 
out by the universal voice of Ireland for 
his great abilities, his spotless character, 
his profound learning, and, above all, 
by his known and undisguised sym- 
pathy with the national aspirations of 
his own country and his own people. 
Suppose the hon. Member for Longford 
had succeeded in his purposes; suppose 
he had succeeded in getting some no- 
minee of his and of the British Govern- 
ment appointed; and suppose, further, 
that this letter read by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Mallow had been pub- 
lished after the appointment, what would 
have been the result? Suppose, after 
the appointment of the nominee of Eng- 
land instead of the nominee of Ireland 
this letter had been published, showing 


, that the Holy See had been cheated, 


cajoled, humoured, and subjected to 
pressure from a Protestant Government, 
what would have been the result among 
the Irish people ? This, that they would 
be convinced that the foremost See in 
their Church and in their country was 
not the reward of eminent piety and 
learning and character; but was the 
price of as corrupt a bargain as the 
lowest ward politician was ever respon- 
I leave the hon. Member for 


yearns for a Baronetcy, as I am to un-; Longford to strike the nice balance 
derstand the type of a man who wears| between his Baronetcy and the injury 
stays; but as I have credible informa- / he thus sought to inflict on a cause he 


tion that there are men who wear stays, 
I accept the fact that there are men who 
desire Baronetcies. The hon. Gentleman 
then has got his Baronetcy; but if he be 
as zealous a supporter of the Catholic 
Church as he professes to be, I think he 
ought to have some qualms of con- 
science as to the price he paid for it. 
What did he represent himself to be to 


the Pope? A Representative of Irish ' 





professes to hold sacred. With regard 
to the late Administration, I challenge 
them to give some explanation of this 
proceeding. I am not foolish enough, 
however, to suppose they will take up 
the challenge. The other night their 
reactionary Leader (the Marquess of 
Hartington) gave to the Liberal Party 
their cry for the coming appeal to the 
English and Scotch constituencies. That 
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ery was hatred and injustice to Ireland | had expressed his sense of the great 


and the Irish people. If the noble Lord 
were not a Whig, and thus accustomed 
to rapid and violent changes of opinion, 
and to the treacherous treatment of Ire- 
land, he might have thought that the 
Liberal Party was going in 1885 to the 
country on the same anti-Irish cry as 
the Party of Lord Beaconsfield in 1880. 
I wonder the Liberal Party does not 
adopt a ‘“‘No Popery” cry also. The 
reason must be that they feel con- 
scious of the use they, representing a 
Ministry of eminent Protestants, had 
attempted to make of the Pope and the 
religious feelings of the Irish people. 

Mr. BOORD said. he desired to call 
the attention of the House to the case of 
the widow of the late Sergeant Rance, 
who had been killed by the explosion 
of a live shell which was being tested 
with a peculiarly sensitive fuse at Shoe- 
buryness in February last. The widow 
had been awarded a pension of only 
£10 12s. 6d. per annum, and a gratuity 
of £44 in respect of her six children. 
He was well aware that the Government 
were tied by hard and fast rules; but it 
was quite competent for them to unmake 
the rules and replace them by others. 
About 10 years ago, when a similar 
explosion occurred, the attention of the 
Government was called tothe rules, and 
some relaxation was promised ; but no- 
thing had been done. He would re- 
minind Her Majesty’s Government that 
by the Treasury Minute the widow of 
Sergeant Rance was entitled to ten- 
sixtieths of her husband’s pay. His pay 
was 31s. a-week, and ten-sixtieths of that 
would be more than the amount which 
had been granted her. He hoped that 
the Government would relax these rules, 
and make special provision for the case 
of men who were engaged in excep- 
tionally dangerous employment. It 
seemed absurd to award asum of 3s. 10d. 
a-week to a widow whose husband was 
killed in the service of the State. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he wished to 
join in the appeal which had been 
already made to the Government to ap- 
point a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the present condition of interme- 
diate education in this country. In his 
opinion the pledges which were given 
by a Liberal Ministry at the passing of 
the Education Act with regard to volun- ; 
tary schools had not been kept. 





value of voluntary schools, and had 
promised that increased support should 
be given to them. Not one of the 
pledyes given on this subject by a 
Liberal Government had been kept, and 
board schools supported from the rates 
were now sharing in the grant given 
for the purpose of voluntary schools. 
He submitted that the present system 
of education in this country was most 
unfair and unjust. The board schools, 
he might be told, were open to all. 
That was true in one sense ; but it must 
be remembered that children in enter- 
ing those schools had to give up their 
religion, or, at any rate, had to give up 
combining ‘secular education with reli- 
gious education. Then he wished to 
point out that expenditure on education 
was increasing enormously. This wasa 
matter which ought to receive imme- 
diate attention. With regard to the 
proposition of Miss Helen Taylor that 
schoo] pence should be dispensed with, 
he might remark that it meant the 
pauperization of the whole system of 
public education in this country. Whe- 
ther that was a good thing or not it was 
for Parliament to consider. In his 
opinion the proposal introduced a prin- 
ciple of a very dangerous character. 
Looking at the general position of public 
education in this country he thought he 
was perfectly justified in asking that a 
Royal Commission should be appointed 
to inquire into it. 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannore) said, that 
the hon. Member had supported an ap- 
peal which had been made on the 
Ministerial side of the House to the Go- 
vernment to appoint a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the working of the 
Education Act. He could not disguise 
from himself the fact that this question 
was regarded with great interest in the 
country ; and he might say that the Go- 
vernment had the greatest possible sym- 
pathy with the hon. Member, and with 
the object he had at heart. Although 
he could not say that the Government 
saw the necessity of appointing a Royal 
Commission to inquire into that ques- 
tion, yet the subject in all its aspects 
would receive their most careful and 
fairest attention ; andif they found that 
their information in regard to it was in- 


On | sufficient, they would not scruple to take 


several occasions the late Prime Minister the ordinary course which ought to be 
dr, T. LP, O Connor 
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taken in those cases, and to ask for the 
assistance of a Commission. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he rose to com- 
plain of the manner in which the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland and the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant had 
answered Questions which he had re- 
cently put in the House in regard to the 
non-execution of a warrant to enforce 
payment of the fine of £500 inflicted by 
the Irish Court of Queen’s Bench upon 
the hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien). 

Mr. BIGGAR rose to Order, and ob- 
served that thehon. Member for Wicklow 
had already spoken in that debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that 
the hon. Member for Wicklow’s pre- 
vious speech was made on the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. M‘COAN, continuing, remarked 
that while he quite recognized the fact 
that if a Minister of the Crown thought 
that to answer a particular Question put 
to him would prejudice the public in- 
terests he might, in the exercise of his 
discretion, refuse to reply to it, yet he 
held that it was due both to the whole 
House and to any independent Member 
of it who asked a Question that he 
should be treated with some respect. 
He was not there to whitewash the 
Members of the late Government; but 
if the ex-Attorney General for Ireland 
or the ex-Chief Secretary had failed to 
do their duty in respect to the execution 
of that warrant, that was no reason why 
their successors should also neglect 
theirs. He absolutely disclaimed all 
personal animus in this matter; but he 
held that the editor of an influential 
Nationalist journal ought not to have 
been suffered to snap his fingers at the 
law, either by the late or the present 
Government, and that such warrants as 
that against the hon. Member for Mallow 
should be executed without favour or 
affection, or regard to Party considera- 
tions of any kind. Instead, however, 
of receiving a civil answer to his Ques- 
tions on the subject, the Chief Secre- 
tary had presumed to reply with a snub, 
which, however, being undeserved, re- 
coiled on the head of the Minister who 
had so far forgotten his duty to the 
House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he desired 
to express his gratitude to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for appointing a 
Commission to inquire into the depres- 
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sion of trade and agriculture. It was a 
long series of years since an impartial 
inquiry had been made into the condi- 
tion ‘of the trade and agriculture of the 
country; and the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arnold) seemed to have 
pointed him (Mr. Newdegate) out as 
one who desired an inquiry into the 
state of agriculture, and not that of 
trade. Now, seeing that he had not 
taken part in the debate on the subject, 
that seemed to be rather an unfair at- 
tack. He was under a deep impression 
that the system of free imports, to which 
this country had so strictly adhered, had 
placed her in such a position that other 
countries found that we had nothing to 
exchange for any advantages which 
they might offer. That was the case 
alike with Germany, France, and the 
United States of America. Well, he 
humbly conceived that that was a 
foolish position for any great commer- 
cial country to occupy. We were in- 
capable of dealing with other nations, 
because we had nothing to offer them. 
We were precluded from doing so by 
our own action ; and he trusted that the 
Commission would be composed of un- 
prejudiced and impartial men, who 
would look upon this great national 
question in a spirit of perfect impar- 
tiality. He confessed that he was sur- 
prised at the hon. Member for Salford 
overlooking the question of the state of 
trade entirely. The hon. Member was 
the Representative of a large manufac- 
turing town; and he (Mr. Newdegate) 
represented a large and populous 
manufacturing and agricultural county, 
where,during the last seven or eight years, 
the depression was almost unexampled. 
He held, therefore, that Her Majesty’s 
Government were right in using the 
power of the Crown to inquire into the 
cireumstances which had characterized 
that depression. That opinion he had 
long entertained; and he could not 
forget that, throughout the whole agi- 
tation in favour of establishing the sys- 
tem of free imports, its advocates had 
maintained that our example would 
lead to reciprocity on the part of foreign 
nations. That prediction had not been 
fulfilled ; and he thought it time that 
the Government of this country should 
now take measures to inquire why the 
trade and agriculture of the country 
should have been for so long a period 
in a state of depression, 
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Str PATRICK O’BRIEN: I think I 


am entitled to say a word or two upon 
the Errington Mission, on the ground 





that since any relative of mine has been | 


known in Ireland they were either Pagan 
or Catholic. During the present debate 
we have heard several Gentlemen who 
ought to be in white sheets, with candles 
before them, repenting their past life, 
instead of teaching men of their persua- 
sion the lives they ought to pursue. I 
speak of my hon. Friend the Member 
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| to the many things he has done in Eng- 
land to render himself distinguished by 
speaking. I forget the exact time—it 
was, I think, some 30 or 40 years ago— 
| that Lord Eglinton prevented adiplomatic 
arrangement with the Holy See when 
the question was presented to the Legis- 
lature, although it occurred to me at 
the time that such an arrangement 
would conduce to the interests of peace 
—a course I was surprised at, seeing 
that Independents, Baptists, and other 





for Longford, because, coming Election | Nonconformists outnumbered Roman 
or no Election, the man is not worth his| Catholics in the House—and know- 
salt that does not stand up for his friend | ing the High Church tendencies of the 
when his friend is subjected to bitter cri- | Conservative Party I did not expect 
ticism. MayI, asan older Member than | such a proceeding from Lord Eglinton, 
he, offer my hon. Friend the Member for , who was one of their number. But at the 
Longford my opinion that he would have | present time we may hope that the noble 
done better if, instead of making as he| Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) may 
had a neat speech, he had contented him-| reverse the action pursued by Lord 


self with saying two things—‘“ If this| 


letter is a forgery, cedet questio. If it is| 
a robbery, in the House of Commons | 
I decline to notice it.” Hon. Gentle- 
men have made statements here as to 
what they owe to the Whigs, and what 
they have lost for them, and what they 
owe to hon. Gentlemen to whom they are 
at present allied. Should I be out of 
Order in asking whether two of the 
persons that supported, at the Court of 
Rome, the appointment of the learned, 
able, honest, and pious ecclesiastic, re- | 
vered by the Irish people, were not the 
right hon. Members for Chelsea and 
Birmingham? Were I born in the days 





Eglinton. He, a member of a ducal 
family who, in former days, were rather 
doubtful in their politics! To-day they 
were followers of William, the day be- 
fore they were followers of James. They 
have pursued their way not alone by 
means of the men of their families. 
They had a man who could conquer on 
the Continent, and whose name was a 
song to frighten children in the arms 
of their nursemaids; but then there was 
in England a woman who was of service. 
The Sarah of former days has passed 
away; but may there not be in the pre- 
sent time a great feminine descendant 
of the great dukedom of Marlborough, 


years ago, when the great question of| competent to occupy Sarah’s vacant 
veto was presented to the Irish people,| Throne? I am speaking in this 
I would be here, like O’Connell of that} way of one who is endeared to his 
day, the antagonist of that veto. But friends. Why, I can see the right hon. 
what are hon. Gentlemen of the Irish | Gentleman the Home Secretary with an 
Party to do with their new faith newly | affectionate look upon his face such as I 
created, which was created from Pro-| have never seen upon it before. There 
testantism or from Agnosticism, and the | is not a man who has an eye in his head 
newspapers connected with it, making who does not know that the hon. Gentle- 
it necessary here, as a political arrange- | man who represents United Ireland and 
ment, to drag through the mud a great | the town of Mallow in this House has 
faith, that will live when they are dead, been caught hold of by the right hon. 


and when, God knows, they will be for- , 
gotten. Sir, I see a noble Lord here 
to-day (Lord Randolph Churchill), and 
before this debate closes it may be well 
that one who properly is looked upon as 
the Leader of a great Party, because he 
has asserted himself, and sat upon those | 
who are nominally believed to be the 


and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland, and kissed upon 
both cheeks, and asked to assault those 
damned Whigs. [ Cries of “ Order!” 
and *‘ Withdraw!”’| Very well, I will 
withhold that observation in considera- 
tion of the feelings of hon. Gentlemen. 
Mr. SPEAKER, interrupting, said, 





Conservative Party—this thorough De-| that the hon. Member was transgressing 
mocrat—it may be well for him to add/| the latitude of speech allowed even on 
} 
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the Appropriation Bill. He must ask 
him to confine his observations to the 
Question before the House. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN: In de- 
ference to the ruling of the Chair, I 
will content myself with saying that I 
think the hon. Devenet the Member for 
Longford would be warranted in saying 
that, before he answered any attack 
made upon him with reference to docu- 
ments which have appeared in the Press, 
the way in which those papers got into 
the hands of those who have used them 
should be explained. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he wished to 
call attention to the necessity of ad- 
vancing more public money for harbour 
purposes, and to the sources from which 
£60,000 or £70,000 could be obtained. 
He would suggest that the £8,000 a- 
year given to Irish harbours, which was 
discontinued since the passing of the 
Piers and Harbours Act, should be again 
given for that purpose. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he wished 
to emphasize what had been said by the 
hon. Member for King’s County (Mr. 
Molloy) in his interesting speech upon 
the condition of the voluntary schools 
of the country. He rejoiced at the en- 
couragement already given to the sup- 
porters of those schools by his right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil. But he hoped he would go a little 
further. Voluntary schools carried on 
their work without expense to the rate- 
payers, and he thought that there was 
excellent ground for the suggested in- 
quiry. The School Board had been 
reckless in its expenditure; there was 
more than a suspicion of over-pressure 
upon teachers and scholars; and he 
would, therefore, once more urge upon 
the Government the necessity of con- 
sidering the whole question, and, if need 
be, appointing a Royai Commission. He 
was sure that if his right htn. Friend 
could see his way to appoint a Royal 
Commission, much good would come 
of it. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY wished 
to tell the Vice President of the Council, 
as he had introduced that question, that 
it would not be wise for the friends of 
the denominational system to re-open 
the compromise. If they did re-open 
the matter, he could promise the right 
hon. Gentleman that they were in darger 
of losing the support of the friends of 
sectarian education which they now en- 
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joyed, and further demands would be 
made in the direction of popular and 
elective control. It was not fit that an 
avowedly stop-gap Government should 
go to the expense of appointing a Royal 
Commission, when they would have to 
go hat in hand all over the country to 
get decent men to compose it, or that 
they should prejudse great and im- 
portant questions of this kind as they 
had done—questions which would have 
to be decided by the great masses now 
enfranchised. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he 
hoped that before Parliament was pro- 
rogued the Government would say what 
they intended to do with regard to 
Aberystwith College. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that he had in- 
tended to refer at some length to a 
matter of considerable importance; but 
he thought that at that hour (5.35 p.m.) 
it would better suit the convenience of 
the House if he postponed his remarks 
until another occasion, as he had no 
desire to prevent the Appropriation Bill 
being read a third time. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Advocate, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland.) 
[BILL 115.] SECOND READING. 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssHEeTON Cross), in moving that the 
Order for the second reading of the Bill be 
discharged, said, he regretted very much 
that a Bill which he believed would have 
been of great use, and which was very 
much wanted in Scotland, should not 
have been allowed to pass. So far as he 
could learn, public opinion in Scotland 
was very much in favour of this Bill, 
and the persons who were opposed to it 
were small in number, and were be- 
coming smallar and smaller. He, there- 
fore, regretted that hon. Members oppo- 
site had pushed their objections to the 
Bill in the way they had. At that 
time of the Session, it was quite impos- 
sible that they could force the Bill 
through, an¢ on the shoulders of those 
hon. Members who opposed it must 
fall the responsibility for its abandon- 
ment. 


‘ 
25 








Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Order for the Second Reading be 
read and discharged,””—(Sir R. Assheton 
Cross,)—put, and agreed to. 


Bill wtthdrawn. 


POLICE ENFRANCHISEMENT EXTEN- 
SION BILL.—[Brt1 219.] 

(Mr. Coleridge Kennard, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson, Sir Henry Drummond Wolf, Mr. 
Cowen, Lord Claud John Hamilton, Mr. Robert 
Fowler, Mr. Reid, Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. 
George Elliot.) 

COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


**That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 7 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he 
begged to move the adjournment of 
the debate, on the ground that the Bill 
could not be fairly discussed at that 
period of the Session. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Morgan Lioyd.) 


Smrrm HENRY JAMES said, he was 
unwilling to talk the Bill out. But as 
the Motion for Adjournment had been 
made, and only one minute of time 
remaining, it was useless to take a 
division. He must, however, remind 
the House that when this matter was 
under discussion on a former occasion, 
it was felt that the police, in times 
of excitement, ought not to have poli- 
tical power, and the House resolved 
unanimously that they should not have 
it. On that ground alone he thought 
that an opportunity for discussing the 
Bill should be given. 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 6th August, 1885. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvuntrc Bris—First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation)*; East 
India Army Pensions Deficiency * (239). 
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Second Reading—Public Works Loans® (234) ; 
Labourers (Ireland) (No. 2) (235). 

Committee—Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders (170). . 

Committee — Report —- Parliamentary Elections 
(Returning Officers) * (231). 

Third Reading—Poor Law Unions’ Officers 
(Ireland) (214-237); River Thames (No. 2) 
(218-238), debate adjourned; Evidence by 
Commission * (228) ; Telegraph Acts Amend- 
ment* (230); Expiring Laws Continuance 
(229), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Customs and Inland Revenue 
(No, 2) [48 & 49 Vict. c. 51]; Submarine 
Telegraph Cables [48 & 49 Vict. c. 49); 
Medical Relief Disqualification Removal [48 
& 49 Vict. c. 46); Bankruptcy (Office Ac- 
commodation) [48 & 49 Viet. c. 47]; Public 
Health (Members and Officers) [48 & 49 
Vict. c. 53]; Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Money) [48 & 49 Vict. c. 50]; Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners (No. 2) [48 & 49 Viet. 
c. 55]; Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
Practices) [48 & 49 Vict. c. 56]; Pluralities 
[48 & 49 Vict. c. 54] ; Lunacy Acts Amend- 
ment [48 & 49 Vict. c. 52]; Revising Bar- 
risters [48 & 49 Vict. c. 57); Earldom of Mar 
Restitution [48 & 49 Vict. c. 48); Public 
Health (Scotland) Provisional Order (No. 2) 
[48 & 49 Viet. c. cxxvii}. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDERS BILL.—(No. 170.) 
(The Marquess of Waterford.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Lorp ELPHINSTONE, in rising to 
move an Amendment, to the effect that 
the smaller towns which the Dublin Oor- 
poration Waterworks supplied should 
receive a supply of 25 gallons per head 
of the population per day, instead of 20 
gallons as at present, said, that, before 
doing so, he wished to explain why he, 
as Chairman of the Select Committee to 
which the Bill was referred, should ask 
their Lordships to accept an Amendment 
which that Committee threw out. The 
facts were these. The Dublin Corpora- 
tion Waterworks supplied several smaller 
towns situated between that City and the 
sources of the supply. The smaller towns 
were supplied under separate and Local 
Acts, all of which were similar in cha- 
racter. They enacted that each centre 
of population should be supplied with 
20 gallons of water per head per day; 
and that if any additional quantity were 
supplied a rate should be levied on the 
rateable value of the several towns. 
Some of these towns were favourite 
watering places. All of them were be- 
coming, year by year, places of greater 
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resort, and their population was annually 
increasing. The Dublin Corporation 
stated they had difficulty in ascertaining 
the extent to which the population in- 
creased, and what additional quantity 
of water was required, and this Provi- 
visional Orders Bill was intended to 
obviate that difficulty. It was shown to 
the Committee that while the supply to 
the smaller towns was limited to 20 
gallons per head daily, the consumption 
of water by the population of Dublin 
was 38 gallons. It was true that the 
smaller towns might obtain additional 
water ; but all in excess of the 20 gal- 
lons was charged for as assessed water. 
There was no question as to the amount 
of water available, for the supply was 
greater than the demand. At any rate, 
for the greater portion of the year the 
water ran to waste to the extent of 
2,000,000 gallons daily. It was also 
shown to the Committee that there was 
every reason to hope that the Corpora- 
tion debt would be paid off early in the 
next century, and when the witness who 
used the expression was questioned 
about it, he said the debt would be 
cleared off within 20 or 25 years. The 
Committee sat for five hours one day, 
and seven hours the next day. They 
listened to every argument advanced by 
counsel and against the Bill. Very few 
Committees had paid more attention to 
a Bill than was paid to this. The Com- 
mittee decided unanimously to pass the 
Bill as it stood, and to insert a pact to 
provide that the supply of water to the 
smaller towns should be 25 gallons per 
head per day, instead of 20 gallons, as 
heretofore. It was only fair to say that 
one noble Lord, a Member of the Com- 
mittee, had demurred ; but he had not 
objected to the granting of the excess 
water. He was prepared to grant 25 
gallons in lieu of 20 gallons; but he 
foresaw certain difficulties in giving 
effect to the Resolution of the Commit- 
tee. However, the noble Lord had not 
pressed his objection, and the Commit- 
tee came to the conclusion stated unani- 
mously. The effect of that decision 
would have been that Dublin would 
have obtained what it asked for—that 
was to say, they would have been able 
to estimate the population of the small 
towns; whilst the position of the small 
towns would have been improved, as they 
would get what they desired—a larger 
allowance of water. The Committee 
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felt that it was a compromise—indeed, 
they had every reason to believe it was 
a compromise—which might be, and 
they thought would have been, gladly 
accepted by all parties. It injured no 
one. There was no want of water, and, 
as he had said, within a measurable dis- 
tance of time there was every reason to 
hope that the Corporation debt would 
be paid off. The Committee, therefore, 
instructed counsel to draw up a clause 
giving effect to these decisions. After 
the clause was drawn up, not one could 
be prepared which seemed to meet the 
wishes of the opposing parties. ‘Three- 
quarters of an hour was spent in a vain 
endeavour to draw up a clause, and the 
Committee then had to clear the Com- 
mittee Room. The noble Lord (Lord 
Carlingford), who was now abroad, but 
who had been a Member of the Com- 
mittee, had suggested that the proposed 
clause should not be inserted, and after 
some consultation the Committee di- 
vided, with the result that the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Marlborough) and 
himself (Lord Elphinstone) were left 
in a minority of two to three. The Bill 
was therefore left in the same position 
in which it had come before the Com- 
mittee. Since then he had received a 
communication from the noble Lord (Lord 
Truro), saying he was quite prepared to 
restore the clause as the Committee ori- 
ginally proposed it ; and he had also re- 
ceived a similar assent from another 
noble Lord who was a Member of the 
Committee. Under those circumstances, 
he came before the House backed by 
the originally unanimous decision of the 
Committee, and by the fact that four 
noble Lords had expressed their wish 
that the clause might be restored. The 
noble Lord to whom he had referred as 
having any doubt in the matter had not 
been unfavourable to the increased grant 
of water, and therefore he (Lord Elphin- 
stone) had the honour to move the fol- 
lowing clause of which he had given 
Notice, and which he hoped their Lord- 
ships would accept. 


Moved, after Clause 2, to insert the 
following Clause :— 

“For the purposes of the eighth section of 
the Dublin Corporation Waterworks and Fire 
Brigade Provisional Order, 1874, and of the 
Orders hereby confirmed, the statutable or con- 
tract allowance of water to the townships men- 
tioned in that section shall be deemed to be 
twenty-five gallons per head per day, instead 
of twenty gallons per head per day, as provided 
9 Ss 2 


°c 
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by the Acts in that section mentioned relatin 
to those townships ively, and the sai 
Orders and Acts shail read and have effect 
accordingly.’”’—(The Lord Elphinstone.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the said 
Clause be there inserted.” 


Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, he was informed that the Local 
Government Board could not agree to 
the Amendment which his noble Friend 
(Lord Elphinstone) had just now moved. 
He (the Marquess of Waterford) had 
been astonished to hear the statement 
the noble Lord had made, because the 
noble Lord had led their Lordships to 
understand that the Committee had 
unanimously placed in the Bill a clause 
giving 25 gallons a-day per head to the 
townships. But exactly the reverse was 
the case. The Committee had thrown 
out the clause—they would not adopt it. 
It was so stated on the Minutes. They 
had now, according to the noble Lord, 
thought better of that action; but cer- 
tainly the Bill had been reported to their 
Lordships without Amendment. There 
was no Amendment of the sort appear- 
ing in the Bill; and, in addition to that, 
in the Minutes passed by the Committee 
there was a remark by the noble Chair- 
man (Lord Elphinstone) himself, in 
which he said that some of the Commit- 
tee had been anxious to put the five gal- 
lons extra per head per day for the town- 
ships in the Bill, but that, as it was 
contested, they could not do so. There 
were several objections in the way, and, 
therefore, they could not carry it out. 
The proposal now renewed had been 
several times inquired into. It had been, 
in the first place, very carefully consi- 
dered by the Irish Local Government 
Board, who had heard an immense 
amount of evidence upon it. It was 
then fought in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in Dublin, which decided in 
favour of the Corporation, allowing the 
Provisional Order to stand. The matter 
then went up to the Court of Appeal in 
Ireland, and upon that occasion the Lord 
Chancellor, he (the Marquess of Water- 
ford) was informed, spoke very strongly 
upon it in favour of the Provisional 
Order. That Order was a most ample 
one and a most fair one, and he asked 
their Lordships not to accept the Amend- 
ment. In the original Act the water 
supply was limited in all the towns that 
had been referred to to 20 gallons per 
head per day ; and it was arranged that 
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any increased quantity should depend 
upon the increase of the population. It 
was found difficult to estimate the popu- 
lation; and the Corporation went to the 
Local Government Board to get a Pro- 
visional Order which should help them 
on this point. The arrangement come 
to was that they should take the Census 
of 1881, and add for each subsequent 
year one-tenth of the increase that took 
place between the years 1871 and 1881. 
If now the House accepted the Amend- 
ment, they would upset every Local Act 
which these townships had obtained. 
They entered into a bargain to pay 4d. 
in the pound for a supply of 20 gallons 
of water in the day. And, now, when 
the Corporation asked that the popula- 
tion should be defined, the townships 
put in a claim of five gallons per head 
per day more. There were nine town- 
ships, of which four only opposed this 
Provisional Order — Kingstown, Bray, 
Blackrock, and Clontarf. In Dublin, 
the water rate was ls. 3d. in the pound. 
In the townships, for 20 gallons a-day, it 
was 4d. ; and now the townships wished 
to continue to pay 4d., but to receive 25 
gallons. That would be to repeal the 
Local Acts, without any notice whatever 
having been given of such an intention. 
The passing of the Amendment would 
occasion the Dublin Corporation enor- 
mous expenditure in order to enlarge 
their works. The noble Lord had pointed 
out that the population was increasing 
in the towns. He was sure their Loré- 
ships would be pleased to hear it; but 
that fact was all in favour of the town- 
ships, and was no reason why they 
should have more water per head for 
the present price. They could have as 
much more as they liked on the assess- 
ment of 2}d. per 1,000 gallons. He 
hoped their Lordships would not accept 
this Amendment, which had been sprung 
upon the Corporation at the last mo- 
ment. 

Tue Dvuxe or MARLBOROUGH 
said, there could be no doubt that this 
question was one of considerable import- 
ance. He had not had much experience 
of Committees in this House; but he 
had been a Member of the Committee 
which had sat to consider the question. 
They had come unanimously to a certain 
decision—namely, that the supply of 
water should be increased to 25 gallons 
per head, and that that should be a 
condition on which the Provisional Order 
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should be passed. That having been; had said that the Local Government 
the decision of the Committee, it be- | Board (Ireland) did not approve the 
came a question as to how that decision| Amendment; but that welt’ not pre- 
should be embodied. Some Members | vent their Lordships from accepting it. 
of the Committee thought it would not | The proposal would not affect the Pri- 
be practicable for them to draw it up| vate Acts of the smaller towns. The 
themselves ; and, inasmuch as the coun- Amendment only provided that, where 
sel were not able to agree to it, the those Acts spoke of 20 gallons, hence- 
room was cleared for the purpose of | forth 25 gallons should be understood. 
consulting as to what form the Provision | Then it was said the Corporation would 


should take. One Member of the Com- 
mittee (Lord Carlingford) thought it 
would be impossible to draw it up with- 
out clashing with existing legislation, 
and divided the Committee on the point ; 
but he (the Duke of Marlborough) sub- 
mitted that the real decision of the Com- 
mittee was come to when the Chairman 
announced to counsel on both sides the 
decision to allow the increased quantity 
of water to the townships. The matter, 
he held, was decided by that decision, 
and the conclusion arrived at ultimately 
was not in form. Whether or not that 
view would meet the approval of their 
Lordships, he would not presume to say. 
The case of the townships, he asserted, 
was one of considerable hardship, the 
Provisional Order of 1874, as it stood, 
being an unworkable Order. The word 
“ population,”’ there defined, was no cri- 
terion as to how population should be 
adjudged, and it was therefore neces- 


have to go to great expense for new 
| works ; but it was clearly shown in Com- 
| mittee that the water was running to 
' waste, and that there was no difficulty 
in increasing the supply. On all those 
| grounds, he thought the case of the 
| minor towns was very strong. The Com- 
, mittee having once come to a decision, 
that decision should be upheld, for the 
after proceedings of the Committee were 
quite irregular. He therefore supported 
the Amendment. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssvry) said, the question raised in 
this case, in regard to procedure, was 
exactly the reverse of that raised the 
other day in regard to the Tramways 
Bill. In this case, as he understood, 
the Committee was desirous of increas- 
ing the supply of water if they could ; 
but they found that they could not do 
so, because of existing bonds and pre- 
| vious Acts of Parliament. If their Lord- 





sary for the Corporation to get a new | ships now passed the clause, it would be 
Provisional Order in which the word | equivalent to saying that the Committee 
“ population ” was properly defined. In | was wrong, and that the additional sup- 
the present Order, therefore, that matter | ply should be given in spite of bargains 
was clearly defined on the principle of | and previous legislation. One of the 
the Census, which, by the decision of | chief causes of the difficulties that arose 
the Law Courts in Dublin, was not ac-|in connection with the construction of 
cepted as the criterion of population | Acts of Parliament was due to clauses 
when the suit came on between the | being introduced in this way without 





Kingstown and Dublin Corporations. | 
He ventured to think that when the 
Dublin Corporation came to Parliament 
and asked for an enabling Order, that 
was the only opportunity those growing 
minor townships had of getting better 
terms from this large and growing Cor- | 
poration ; and he therefore also thought 
it right that they should endeavour to 
acquire for themselves advantages which | 
they could not hope to obtain under 
other circumstances. It was not the 
same thing as if they were dealing with 
a private Water Company, which re- 
quired an Order for its protection in 
the enjoyment of its rights. The noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Waterford) 

{ 


sufficient consideration of the effect that 
they might have on existing Acts of 
Parliament. If the Committee had ab- 


| stained from doing what they desired to 


do because of the difficulty of dealing 
with the matter in this Bill, their Lord- 
ships would do well to reject the Amend- 
ment. At all events, he trusted they 
would not agree to the clause without 
inquiring into its effect. 

Tue Dvuxe or MARLBOROUGH 
said, the noble and learned Lord upon 


the Woolsack was under a misappreben- 


sion as to the decision of the Committee. 
They decided that a certain clause should 
be inserted as the condition on which 
they granted the Order. 
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Lorp FITZGERALD said, he hoped 
the Amendment would he agreed to, for 
the matter was one of the first import- 
ance as a sanitary question. Twenty 
years ago the Corporation of Dublin ob- 
tained power to appropriate the waters‘of 
the Vartry River. That power was given 
to them as Trustees, and they were bound 
to supply the township with 20 gallons 
per head per day. That was now recog- 
nized asa clearly insufficient supply, 
for the average supply of most of the 
London Water Companies averaged from 
23 to 30 gallons per head per day. The 
Committee had reported that 30 gallons 
had been asked for simply as a compro- 
mise. Nothing was proposed to be taken 
from the Dublin Corporation. They did 
not require half the water, and the con- 
sequence was that a large quantity was 
daily allowed to run to waste. The 
Corporation, however, stood on its rights, 
and said it would give nothing beyond 
the 20 gallons. The Committee took 
the view that the townships were en- 
titled to an additional supply, and they 
recommended that a clause to that effect 
should be added to the Bill. It was a 
mistake to suppose that there had, in 
this case, been any inquiry made by the 
Local Government Board (Ireland), or 
that there had been any Report. If it 
went to the Local Government Board, 
they would report in favour of 30 gallons 
instead of 25. Ifthey passed the clause 
they would not be violating any con- 
tract, but would only be substituting 
right for wrong. Instead of allowing 
2,000,000 or 3,000,000 gallons of water 
to run to waste daily, they would be 
giving a portion of it to the townships. 

e hoped their Lordships would pass 
the clause. 

Tus Eart or MILLTOWN said, if 
this were a proposal to give the outlying 


townships an additional supply of water | 


on condition that they gave a fair price 
for it, no one could object to it. With 
every disposition to give them help in 
obtaining what they sought, what he 
objected to was the contention that a 
Bill of this kind, which had nothing to 
do with the supply of water, but only 
the ascertaining of the population, 
should be considered a fair opportunity 
to compel the Dublin Corporation to 
give them better terms than those al- 
ready agreed upon as regarded the sup- 
ply of water. That was to say, they took 
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(No. 2) Bill. 


advantage of the Bill to ask for 25 gallons 
per head per day at the present price of 
20 gallons. As he had said, he was 
most anxious to assist the townships to 
obtain sufficient water; but having lis. 
tened with the very greatest attention 
to the arguments that had been brought 
forward, he had come to the conclusion 
that the proposal was a very unreason- 
able one. 

On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 19; Not-Contents 20: 
Majority 1. 

Resolved in the negative. 

Amendment made. 


The Report of the Amendment to be 
received 7o-morrow; and Standing Order 
No. XXXYV. to be considered in order 
to its being dispensed with. 


POOR LAW UNIONS’ OFFICERS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 
(The Marquess of Waterford.) 
(No. 214.) THIRD READING. 
Bill read 3" (according to Order). 
On Motion, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass ?” 


THe Marquess or WATERFORD 
| said, the Bill had been introduced under 
|the impression that it afforded dis- 
| tinct advantages to medical officers con- 
jnected with Unions. It seemed, how- 
| ever, that the medical officers had taken 
|alarm, and were afraid that some of 
|their rights were going to be taken 
|away. The Council of the Irish Medical 
| Society had communicated with him, 
and pressed him to introduce an Amend- 
ment to remove that impression. He 
warned them that the effect might be to 
endanger the Bill; but as they thought 
the matter important, and were willing 
to run the risk, he now proposed the 
insertion of a clause for that purpose. 





Amendment agreed to. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons; 
and to be printed, as amended. (No. 
237.) 

RIVER THAMES (No. 2) BILL. 
(The Lord Mount- Temple.) 
(No. 218.) THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 

ing read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—( The Lord Mount- Temple.) 
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Lorpv BRAMWELL said, if the mea-| had hitherto believed that a large ma- 
sure passed in its present shape, it | jority of the riparian proprietors wished 
soabunees On the Seestifal ‘Thasel.|couhiaed’ Sadi Chat the soils oid 
residen eauti ames. | confes at wha e noble an 
Although he had promised not to inter- | learned Lord had said, and what he had 
fere any further with the progress of the | recently heard, led him to doubt very 
Bill, he had just received such a piteous | much whether that was the case. The 
vent ie * 0h a ne Ld felt pica wigl ory Bre Sheng ree 

ound to lay it before their Lordships, | appealed to their ships upon the 
and take their opinion upon the Bill.| legality of the measure, and he (the 
The gentleman to whom he referred, | Marquess of Salisbury) would suggest 
and who signed himself ‘‘ Your Af-;| whether it would not be better to leave 
flicted Old Friend,” begged him to im- | the structure of the Bill as it now ap- 
plore the House not to pass the Bill, | peared. and to insert a Proviso to the 
which, by permitting the mooring of | effect that nothing in the Bill should be 
house-boats for so long a period as 48 trued as to deprive the riparian 
boul in one apt: weil sbadhabely ¥ola | pies of ang lagel Yighis which they 
his ‘‘ pretty waterside place,” and de- | might now possess. That might be done 
stroy all the pleasure to be derived from | by the omission of certain words. Whe- 
his lawn which fronted the river. If) ther in that form, or any other, the Bill 
fncidontal righte which attached to that| the hoble and learned Lord made hin 
navigation ; and he quite agreed that, if | think it would be far better to pause for 
a vessel sprang a leak, or wanted to| a day or two before finally disposing of 
hoist a sail, those on board would have | the measure, in order that his arguments 
a right to remain anywhere in the river | might be fully considered. 
while they were doing what was neces-| Lorp MOUNT-TEMPLE said, that, 
sary for os - enjoy the right of navi- however sound the view expressed by 
gation which the law gave them; but | the noble and learned Lord (Lord Bram- 
that was all the right they had. It was | well) might be as a matter of law ona 
said that, if they moored opposite a gen- certain state of facts, the facts on which 
tleman’s house or pleasure ground, the | he founded that view were certainly 
riparian proprietor had no remedy. He} wrong. In the Select Committee upon 
maintained, on the contrary, that the | this subject the noble and learned Lord 
riparian proprietor had two remedies. ; opposite (Lord Ashbourne), when in the 
we a the vessel and — it; other House, brett | ae ae aoe 
adrift, just the same as anyone had a| came to an entirely different conclusion 
right to turn a carriage out of his gar-|from that arrived at by the noble and 
den; or he might bring an action at learned Lord in ignorance of those facts. 
Common Law for damages against the'To pass a law that boats should not 
owner. Consequently, there was no/ remain at all opposite to the residences 
necessity for the Bill. The Bill would of riparian owners would be to deprive 
legalize the mooring of these boats for! Londoners of one of their most agree- 
a period of 48 hours, and he very much | able sources of recreation, without secur- 
me tes the rights of riparian owners ing to the riparian owners any corre- 

eing thus sacrificed. It would give a! sponding benefit. He thought their 
right which no gentleman or decent per- | Lordships ought to pay’some attention 
son would exercise. In conclusion, he | to the recommendations of the House of 
asked their Lordships not to allow the Commons Select Committee of which 
Bill to pass, as, in his judgment, it was Lord Ashbourne and Sir Michael Hicks- 
absolutely indefensible. | Beach were active Members. Those re- 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, | commendations were embodied in the pre- 
the appeal made by so great an authority sent Bill. There was so great a difficulty 
(Lond — sity learned bor opposite e- rama ria “ a existing law, 

rd Bramwell) was so striking an ap-| that he had not-heard of any riparian 

peal, that it produced in his mind ha | owner who had attempted to putit atines. 

siderable doubt as to whether the Bill The riparian owners had sent represen- 

ought to be proceeded with. He had tatives who had laid their case before 

not voted against the Bill, because be’ the Committee. If the law were effec- 
i 
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tive in the direction suggested by the 
noble and learned Lord behind him ( Lord 
Bramwell), it would cause serious incon- 
venience to hundreds and thousands of 
persons who now spent a week or a 
month on the river in a house boat. 
Indeed, he had heard the Bill objected 
to on the ground that it interfered too 
much with the rights of the public. The 
main purpose of the Bill was the regu- 
lation of the traffic, and, in order to 
carry out the object, it proposed to in- 
crease the powers now possessed by the 
Thames Conservancy. Another object 
of the Bill was to prevent shooting on 
the river. At this time of the year 
crowds of people went upon the river 
with guns and pistols for the purpose of 





destroying the wild fowl, and frequently | 


the young swans. Such a practice was 
most dangerous. The other provisions 
of the measure were intended to enable 
the police and the magistrates to act 
with promptitude and with efficiency. 
Thus, every boat would be required to 
have a number or badge marked upon 


it, by which it could be identified and, 
in case of necessity, stopped at the locks. | 


He trusted that the noble and learned 
Lord would not intervene at that moment 
for the purpose of preventing the pass- 
ing of a measure which had been framed 
for the mutual interests of the public 
and of the riparian owners. 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, he would point out 
that the Bill created new rights, and 


deprived riparian owners of rights they | 


undoubtedly already possessed. He 
fully concurred in the view expressed by 
his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Bramwell) as to the legal aspect of 
the question. He had originally been 
assured that all the riparian owners 
were in favour of the Bill; but now he 
understood that there were many against 
it. The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Mount-Temple) had spoken somewhat 
lightly of the legal opinion of the noble 
and learned Lord behind him (Lord 
Bramwell) ; but all he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) could say was that there was no 
lawyer in this country who would not 
assume that opinion to be accurate until 
the contrary was shown. Therefore, 


the opinion of the noble and learned 
Lord was not to be cast aside in the 
manner the noble Lord proposed. The 
noble Lord who had moved the third 


Lord Mount Temple 


{LORDS} 
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reading of the Biil appeared to alto- 
gether mistake the question at issue. 
Their Lordships were dealing, not with 
the hundreds and thousands of people 
who amused themselves on the river, 
but with the comparatively iimited num- 
ber of persons who thought fit to loiter 
opposite the houses of riparian owners 
for, perhaps, three months at a time. 
Nobody could pretend that this was done 
in the exercise of the ordinary rights of 
navigation on the river. In these cir- 
cumstances, he begged to move that the 
debate be adjourned until Morday next, 
in order to give those noble Lords who 
were opposed to the measure an oppor- 
tunity of attending and stating their 
objections to it. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be adjourned 
to Monday next.””—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to; Debate further ad- 
journed to Monday next; and Bill to be 
grinted as amended on Report. (No. 238.) 


LABOURERS (IRELAND (No. 2) BILL. 
(The Marquess of Waterford.) 
(No. 235.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD, 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, he would explain its 
provisions to-morrow, on moving that 
their Lordships go into Committee 
upon it. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Marquess of Waterford.) 


Tue Eart or COURTOWN said, he 
did not at all object to the second read- 
ing of the Bill—in fact, he hoped it 
would be read a second time; but he 
was of opinion that it would require a 
good deal of attention in Committee. 
However much some might object to 
State interference, he did not believe 
that even his noble Friend on the Cross 
Benches (the Earl of Wemyss) would 
deny that it was essential that agricul- 
tural labourers in Ireland should re- 
ceive assistance from the State by being 
provided with dwellings. He (the Earl 
of Courtown) was aware that in Eng- 
land it was considered to be the duty of 
landlords to provide dwellings for la- 
bourers; but he would remind their 
Lordships that the Land Act had thrown 
considerable difficulties in the way of 
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Irish landlords doing so. He was well | 
aware that in some localities in that 
country the law had been abused by 
Boards of Guardians for purposes of 

litical vengeance ; but he was glad to 
be able to say, from his own experi- 
ence, that it had been productive of at 
Jeast indirect good. He thought it of 
importance that public attention should 
be continually fixed on the housing of 
labourers. In some cases, on the at- 
tention of landlords being called to the 
want of cottages, they had undertaken 
to erect them; in other cases, where 
farmers had cabins on their lands which 
had been declared uninhabitable, they 
had improved them. The principal de- 
fects in the present law which were 
sought to be remedied by the Bill had 
relation to its cost. Thus, instead of 
Boards of Guardians being obliged to 
purchase land, they could take it on 
lease ; and, instead of an extensive ap- 
peal to Parliament, a cheaper appeal 
was given to the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council. He believed that good would 
be done to the labouring classes by the 
improvement of the law; and, therefore, 
he hoped the Bill would be passed. 

Lorp VENTRY said, he agreed with 
most of what had been said by the noble 
Earl who had just sat down. He de- 
sired to see this new legislation work 
smoothly, and with that object he pro- 
posed to give Notice of Amendments 
which he would move in Committee de- 
signed to prevent unnecessary friction 
in the working of the measure. He 
desired as much as anyone to see Irish 
labourers supplied with better cottages ; 
but their experience of the Act of 1883 
might tell them what the effect of this 
measure would probably be if passed in 
its present shape. At the same time, he 
thought the Bill would do a great deal 
of good if properly amended. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
only rose to point out to their Lordships 
that they were now asked to follow an 
unusual course of procedure in asking 
their Lordships to confirm the principle 
of an important Bill of 23 clauses with- 
out having had one word of explanation 
of its objects from his noble Friend who 
was in charge of it (the Marquess of 
Waterford). 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 70-morrow. 
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EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(The Earl of Iddesleigh.) 

(No. 229.) THIRD READING. 

Bill read 3* (according to Order). 
On Motion, ‘“‘ That the Bill do pass ?” 


Lorpv DENMAN moved to introduce 
a clause for the purpose of conferring 
the franchise upon women. 


Amendmeat moved, 


After Clause 2, add the following Clause :— 
‘*Provided that the Act 35 & 36 Vict. c. 33, 
continued as aforesaid, shall be hereby extended 
so as to admit all women not legally disqualified 
who have the same qualification as the present 
electors for counties and boroughs to vote for 
the election of Members of Parliament for coun- 
ties and boroughs.’’—( The Lord Denman.) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, that they were engaged 
at present on an Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Bill; and how could they, in 
connection with such a measure, enter 
upon new legislation ? What the noble 
Lord proposed was new legislation. 


Amendment negatived. 
Bill passed. 


House adjourned at half past Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 6th August, 1885. 


MINUTES.] — Resotvurion ry Commirrer — 
East India (Revenue Accounts).: 

Pusiic Birt—Considered as amended—Criminal 
Law Amendment [257]. 


QUESTIONS. 

—-o 

POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—A RURAL 

LETTER CARRIER, CO. CAVAN. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 

General, Whether Andrew Norris, rural 

letter carrier for the Shercock and 

Knappa District of county Cavan, ab- 

sented himself from his duties on the 

13th July ; and, if so, did he have leave 
of absence from his postmaster ? 
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Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Joun Manners): I am informed 
that on the 13th of July the letter carrier 
in question was absent on leave. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—THE “PENJDEH INCIDENT.” 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther, before Parliament separates, Her 
Majesty’s Government can, without in- 
jury to the public interests, give the 
House any information regarding the 
arbitration in respect of the collision 
near Penjdeh, and say whether the ar- 
bitration is going on, or whether it is 
postponed till the boundary is-settled, 
or for any other reason; who is the ar- 
bitrator; and, whether the terms of 
reference have been settled ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid I am not in a posi- 
tion to give the hon. Member any infor- 
mation on this subject, and it is not 
likely that I can before Parliament 
separates. Some delay has taken place 
in bringing together the facts necessary 

‘for drawing up the reference; and at 
the present time it would not be possible 
to carry the matter further. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL presumed 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
departed from the policy of the late Go- 
vernment in regard to the proposal for 
arbitration. [{‘‘Order!’’] . 


EGYPT—THE SOUDAN—THE EXPEDI- 
TIONS TO SUAKIN. 

Sirk HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether he 
can state, in round numbers, what has 
‘been the cost to the Country in money 
of the various Military expeditions to 
Suakin, especially of the first and second 
expeditions of General Sir Gerald Gra- 
ham ; and, also, what total expenditure 
has been incurred on account of the 
Suakin-Berber Railway, dividing that 
expenditure between cost of permanent 
way ; cost of equipment, including roll- 
ing stock; cost of other materials or 

lant; cost of superintendence and 
abour; payments to agents or con- 
tractors ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Surrn): Some time must elapse 
before all the accounts, especially those 
relating to the Indian troops, are re- 
ceived at the War Office. At present, 
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therefore, I am not in a position to make 
a statement of the cost incurred conse- 
quent on the Suakin Expeditions. For 
the same reason I cannot give the in- 
formation desired by my hon. Friend 
in regard to the Suakin-Berber Rail- 
way. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
—THE BETHELL CHARITY TRUSTEES 
OF NEWARK AND MR. R. ROBINSON, 

Mr. WARTON (for Mr. Comproy 

Lawrance) asked the Vice President of 

the Committee of Council, Whether his 

attention has been called to the case of 

Mr. Richard Robinson, a tenant under 

the Bethell Charity Trustees of Newark, 

of a farm at Laughton, near Falking- 
ham Lines, under a lease of 21 years 
from April, 1879, at £160 per annum; 
whether he is aware that, upon an ap- 

plication made to the Trustees for a 

reduction of rent, the matter was refer- 

red to the Charity Commissioners, and 

a valuer was sent over at the expense of 

Mr. Robinson, upon the understand- 

ing that he was to abide by the valua- 

tion; whether he is aware that the rent- 
able value of the farm was estimated 
at £90 per annum, and that the valuer 
expressed a doubt whether a new tenant 
could be found to give more than £65 

- annum for the remainder of the 

ease; whether he is aware that, not- 


withstanding such report, the Charity , 


Commissioners have refused to adopt it; 
and, whether Mr. R. Robinson has any 
remedy ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannore): Mr. 
Robinson, who is a tenant under lease 
of the Bethell Charity Trustees, applied 
for a reduction of rent at the rate of 
25 per cent. The application having 
been referred to the Charity Commis- 
sion, they required, in accordance with 
the usual practice, the Report of a sur- 
veyor upon the proposal, Mr. Robinson 
bearing the cost. But they gave no 
pledge as to the course they would adopt 
on receiving the Report. The surveyor, 
besides considering the matter referred 
to him, proceeded to express an opinion 
on the value of the farm. After receiv- 
ing the Report the Commissioners ac- 
ceeded to Mr. Robinson’s request for a 
reduction of rent, but for one year only, 
adding that they would consider future 
proposals as they arose. The dealings 
of the Commission have not been with 
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Mr. Robinson, but with the Trustees of 
the Charity, as in all similar cases. Mr. 
Robinson’s only remedy would appear 
to be that to which all tenants under 
lease may ordinarily have recourse in 
such cases. 


POST OFFICE—MAILS TO THE 
WESTERN ISLANDS. 


Lorp COLIN CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it 
has been decided to give additional 
grants for the purpose of defraying the 
cost of new arrangements for accele- 
rating the Mails to the Western Islands ; 
and, if so, whether the Treasury will 
authorise the Postmaster General to 
make such arrangements without de- 
lay ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hortanp): It has 
been decided to make a very consider- 
able addition to the present cost of the 
Mail Service to the Southern Hebrides ; 
and a letter goes this day from the 
Treasury to the Postmaster General, 
which should enable him to settle the 
matter at an early date. 


EGYPT—THE ALEXANDRIA INDEM.- 
NITY AWARDS. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he will be good enough to inform the 
House what steps he intends adopting 
for the immediate distribution of the 
Alexandria Indemnity Awards ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bourke): The payment of 
the Indemnity Awards will be made in 
accordance with Article X. of the Con- 
vention of March 18 last, and Article 
IX. of the Khedivial Decree of the 27th 
ultimo. The Commissioners of the Debt, 
who are charged under the Convention 
and Decree with the payment of the 
Indemnities, have informed the Egyptian 
Government that they propose to pro- 
ceed to Alexandria for the purpose of 
distributing the awards, and in order to 
be in direct communication with the 
Consuls of the different Powers, as soon 
as they are in possession of the necessary 
funds. It is proposed that the subjects 
of each Power be paid separately, an 
official of the Consulate being present. 
The Commissioners further propose to 
publish at Alexandria the date and 
place of payment. 
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NAVY—THE EVOLUTIONARY 
: SQUADRON. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If it be correct that, 
as a result of the recent mancuvres of 
the Evolutionary Squadron, three of the 
largest coastguard reserve ships have 
been condemned as unfit for further sea 
service; if so, for what employment he 
intends adapting them ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcxu 
Hamitron): It is not correct that as a 
result of the recent mancuvres of the 
Evolutionary Squadron three of the 
largest Coastguard reserve ships have 
been condemned as unfit for further sea 
service. It has. however, been arranged 
to pay off four of the ships which have 
hitherto performed the duties of Coast- 
guard reserve ships—namely, the Lord 
Warden, Valiant, Repulse, and Defence, 
and their officers and crews will be 
turned over to more powerful iron-clads. 
The above-mentioned four ships will 
probably be employed to replace harbour 
ships, and will not be considered as 
efficient sea-going iron-clads. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
—REVISION COURTS, CO. CAVAN. 
Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is he aware that there is no place fixed 
for holding a Revision Court in county 
Cavan further north than Ballyconnell, 
which is twenty-four miles distant from 
some parts of the district ; and, whether 
he will arrange for an additional Re- 
vision Court to accommodate the north- 
ern part of the county ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wituram Hart Dyxe): This matter is 
under consideration, and I think I can 
promise the hon. Member that a Re- 
vision Court will be appointed at some 
convenient place in the Northern part of 
West Cavan, probably at Swanlinbar or 
Blacklion. 


LUNATICS (IRELAND) —ARMAGH 
LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What is the number of patients in 
Armagh Lunatic Asylum; how many of 
these are Catholic, how many Protestant, 
and how many Presbyterian; what is 
the number of governors who constitute 


the Board of the Armagh Asylum ; how 
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many of these are Catholic, how many 
Protestant, and how many Presbyterian; 
how many Catholic and how many Pres- 
byterian clergymen are members of the 
Board ; what are the present salaries of 
the Catholic, Protestant, and Presby- 
terian chaplains respectively ; what were 
their respective salaries before April 
1885; and, why were the salaries then 
changed ? 

Tus CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wituram Hart Dyxe): The number of 
patients in this Asylum is 264. Ofthese, 
79 are Protestants, 39 Presbyterians, 
138 Roman Catholics, and eight of other 

ersuasions. The Board consists of 13 
-rotestants, four Presbyterians, three 
Roman Catholics, one member of the 
Society of Friends, and one Methodist. 
There are two Presbyterian clergymen 
Governors, and I believe the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop is also a Governor. 
Each of the chaplains receives a salary 
of £30. These salaries were nut changed 
in April last, but a proposal to increase 
them is at present before the Govern- 
ment. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—THE FOYLE 
AND THE BANN. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Have the Fishery Inspectors investi- 
gated the complaints made by the 
fishermen off the Rivers Foyle and 
Bann; have the Inspectors made any 
Report on the inquiries made in the 
spring of this year at Moville, and in 
the winter at Portrush; and, if so, has 
any decision been made thereon, or will 
any decision be made, so as to protect 
the poor fishermen in their lawful avoca- 
tions from such depredations as the 
steamer causes by sailing among the 
fleet of fishing boats, and destroying 
their nets; whether, considering the 
inability of these people to pay for Law, 
he will direct the captains and owners 
of the steamer, and all the parties con- 
cerned, to be prosecuted for thus 
obstructing fishermen, and also to re- 
cover damages for the losses already 
sustained by the fishermen; and, will 
he give Copy of Inspectors’ Report ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
WuuamM Harr Dyke): The Inspectors 
have held two inquiries into this matter. 
Their Report and two volumes of evi- 
dence reached me yesterday. I have 


only had time to observe that some of 
Mr. Biggar 


{OOMMONS} 
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the complaints of the fishermen were 
proved, and that many of them were 
found to be groundless ; and also that 
the Inspectors are not unanimous in all 
their recommendations. The matter 
requires careful consideration, and I 
can only promise the hon. Member that 
it shall receive it. - 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
—PUBLICATION OF LISTS, CO. SLIGO. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with regard to the fact that the lists of 
voters, which should have been pub- 
lished, as by Law required, on the 22nd 
ult., had not been published in the 
Grange District (county Sligo), on the 
Ist inst., Whether it is the fact that 
Major Wynne, the Clerk of the Peace 
for county Sligo, was at the late assizes 
fined by Chief Justice Morris £20 for 
absence from Court when duty required 
him there, and £20 additional for every 
two hours during which his absence 
might continue; what was the total to 
which the fine amonnted; has it been 
levied; if not, for what reason; whe- 
ther the delay in publishing the lists of 
voters has arisen from Major Wynne’s 
neglect of his duties and absence from 
his office; and, if so, why he has been 
constantly absent from his office; whe- 
ther he will be visited with the pre- 
scribed penalties ; and, will the Govern- 
ment cause him to be informed that his 
retention of his office will depend upon 
his personal attention to his duties, and 
that such attention is indispensable 
during the period of preparation for the 
work of the Revision Court ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wiuttram Harr Dyke): The Clerk of 
the Peace telegraphed to the Under 
Secretary on the 21st of last March to 
say that the printer could not finish the 
lists by the 22nd, although they had 
been given to him in good time. We 
have asked for further explanations of 
this matter. I understand it is the fact 
that this Clerk of the Peace was fined as 
stated in the Question; but I am also 
informed that subsequently during the 
Assizes the learned Judge voluntarily 
remitted the fine. 


POST OFFICE—CONTRACTS—THE 
IRISH MAILS. 
Mr. SEXTON asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he has arranged with 
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the Midland Railway Company of Ire- 
land for the service of mails at forty 
miles an hours between Dublin and the 
West of Ireland, as desired by the 
Memorial of Members of the House of 
Commons, presented to his Predecessor 
on the 15th of December last ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Joun Manners): In answer to a 
former Question of the hon. Member 
I stated that the payment of 1s. 6d. per 
mile asked by the Midland and Great 
Western Railway Company was too 
high for the Post Office to grant. J am 
now happy to say the Company have 
made a sensible abatement in their de- 
mand; and their new proposal for an 
improved service at the speed mentioned 
in the Question between Dublin and the 
West of Ireland, including Westport 
and Ballina, is now under the considera- 
tion of the Government. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
—REVISION COURTS, TYRONE AND 
DONEGAL. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, for the convenience and at 
the wish of large bodies of claimants 
and voters in Tyrone, the Irish Govern- 
ment will arrange that Castlederg and 
Strabane be made additional Revision 
Courts for North Tyrone, and Pomeroy 
an additional Court for East Tyrone, 
and that, for the accommodation of 
the barony of Lower Strabane, left 
without a Court by the existing arrange- 
ment, Gortin be selected for the sitting 
of the Court instead of Sixmilecross; 
and, whether, in order to moderate the 
hardship of the arrangement by which 
Courts for South Donegal are to be held 
only at Donegal and Ballyshannon, im- 
posing a journey of about fifty miles 
on voters and claimants in the moun- 
tainous districts of the Division, the 
Government will arrange that a Court 
shall be held in Killybegs or Carrick ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
WriuuM Harr Dyke): Strabane is al- 
ready a Revision Court for North Ty- 
rone, and Castlederg will be made one. 
Cookstown has been made the Court for 
East Tyrone. Pomeroy is within a few 
miles of Dungannon, with which it is 
connected by rail, and the district is 
itself too small for a separate Court. 
The question of substituting Gortin for 
Sixmilecross, and of making Killybegs 
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an additional Court for South Donegal 
will be favourably considered. 


POST OFFICE—SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
SORTING OFFICES. 

Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Dwyzr 
Gray), asked the noble Lord the 
Postmaster General, Whether it is 
the fact that the maximum salaries of 
Superintendents of Sorting and Tele- 
graph Branches are similar in all 
English cities and towns where such 
officials are on the establishment, whilst 
the salaries of the Superintendents of the 
Sorting Offices in Edinburgh and Dub- 
lin are fixed at £200 per annum more 
than those of the Superintendents of the 
Telegraph Department at these offices, 
notwithstanding that the latter are re- 
sponsible for the administration of their 
respective offices throughout the entire 
twenty-four hours, whilst the former are 
only responsible for their period of duty, 
which generally consists of five hours 
per day, and that the Telegraph Super- 
intendents have much larger staffs of 
subordinates to control and supervise 
than those of the Sorting Branches; 
whether it is a fact that superintendence 
of the Sorting Office in Dublin is per- 
formed by two officials with maximum 
salaries of £500 each per annum, whilst 
the superintending work of the Tele- 
graph Department in that office must be 
performed by one man, whose maximum 
salary is only £300 per annum, and 
who, in addition to an ability to ad- 
minister the ordinary routine of official 
work (the only essential requisite for 
superintending the Sorting Office) must 
have a large knowledge of electrical 
science, which knowledge can only be 
obtained by a long-continued course of 
private study; whether it is a fact that 
the sorting office ‘‘ clerks’ enjoy maxi- 
mum salaries considerably in excess of 
the “‘ clerks ’’ of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment in both Edinburgh and Dublin, 
although the latter perform eight hours 
duty per week more than the former ; 
and, whether he will investigate these 
matters with a view to having the two 
departments placed on a footing of 
equality in both Dublin and Edin- 
burgh ? His hon. Friend had asked him 
to say that the figures should be £150, 
instead of £200, and £450, instead of 
£500. 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Joun Manners): While admit- 
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ting that the statements of the hon. 
Member relating to the rates of salary 
are correct, I should hardly be justified 
in taking up the time of the House with 
the full explanation which an answer to 
all the suggestions and inferences of the 
hon. Member would require. I may, 
however, say that the circumstances to 
which he refers shall receive attention. 


ARMY—THE 2nv EAST SURREY 
REGIMENT. 

Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is the case that the 2nd East Surrey 
Regiment (late 70th), was quartered in 
India from 1871 until September 1884, 
and in that period took part in active 
service in Afghanistan ; that it was or- 
dered to Egypt for active service on leav- 
ing India in 1884, and has been there 
ever since; that it has now received 
orders for a further campaign on the Nile 
during this Autumn, although hopes 
have been held out to the men that they 
should return home immediately ; whe- 
ther, during this period of fourteen 
years, the Officers or the men have been 
allowed to return home on leave ; and, 
when the regiment will return home ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H.Sarrn): With regard to the past 
service of this battalion in India and 
Egypt the facts are as stated in the 
Question ; but, as regards the future, 
the battalion certainly has not received 
orders for a further campaign on the 
Nile. During its absence from home 
officers and men have had the usual 
leave; but I may remark that men 
serving in India do not come home on 
furlough, and it should be added that 
though the battalion has been 14 years 
abroad the very large majority of the 
men have, under the system of short 
service, been out but a few years. As I 
stated on the 3rd instant, the battalion 
will be among the first to come home as 
soon as the garrison of Egypt can be 
reduced. 


EGYPT (THE SOUDAN)—SUPPLIES FOR 
THE TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
any steps can be taken to ensure a better 
supply of milk and vegetables to the 
regimental bazaars of the Sikh and 
Bengal Regiments now serving at 
Suakin ? 

Lord John Manners 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr, 
W. H. Srrn): No Report has been 
received to the effect that the Indian 
regimental bazaar arrangements are un- 
satisfactory ; but the question is neces. 
sarily a local one, and the General Officer 
commanding at Suakin, who is an expe- 
rienced Indian officer, has full authority 
to make any arrangements he may cor- 
sider requisite. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND—EXCOMMUNI- 
CATION AT SAHAM TONEY. 


Mr. PICTON asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that, as reported in 
The Thetford Times, and several London 
papers of later date, the Reverend Coker 
Adams, Rector of Saham Toney, did, on 
Sunday July 26th, pronounce in his 
parish church a sentence of excommu- 
nication against Mr. Joseph Payne, a 
parishioner, aged 82; whether the rea- 
son alleged by the Reverend Coker 
Adams for the sentence of excommuni- 
cation was Mr. Payne’s ‘‘ persistent neg- 
lect of the Church’s ordinances and re- 
fusal of her ministrations;’’ whether 
the Reverend Coker Adams was acting 
in this case by the instruction of any 
higher ecclesiastical authority ; or, if 
not, whether he was acting ultra vires; 
and, if so, whether any notice will be 
taken of his illegal action ; whether the 
sentence of excommunication carries with 
it any secular consequences, and whether 
every one who declines to attend his 
parish church is legally liable to have a 
sentence of excommunication publicly 
pronounced against him; and, whether 
the action of the Reverend Coker Adams 
has the approval of his bishop? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueron Cross): I can only say that I 
saw this announcement with the deepest 
surprise and regret. I know nothing of 
the facts; but I thought it right that 
the sentence should be sent to the Bishop, 
who, I have no doubt, will make inquiry 
into the matter. 


POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND)—TELE- 
GRAPH OFFICE CLERKS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, If it be a fact that in English 
and Scotch telegraph offices all clerks 
performing night duty are allowed three 
weeks holidays in the year, while over 
forty telegraph clerks in Belfast, some 
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having 15 years’ service, who perform 
exactly the same duty as those in Eng- 
lish and Scotch offices, are allowed only 
two weeks ; is it not acknowledged as a 
rule in the service that clerks who per- 
form night work (which is reckoned un- 
healthy duty) should have compensating 
holidays, and that the clerks in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Leeds, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Cork, Birmingham, Bris- 
tol, Hull, Leicester, Sheffield, &c. are 
on this account allowed three weeks 
holidays annually, while the night ope- 
rators in Belfast are given but two 
weeks; and, if the facts be as stated, 
will he cause the grievances of the Bel- 
fast clerks to be removed, by ordering 
that the same allowances in this and 
other respects be given in Belfast as are 
given in offices where like work is per- 
formed ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Joun Manners): In reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that, in 
the matter of leave of absence, the tele- 
graphists at Belfast are treated in 
exactly the same manner as those at 
other Offices. There is but one rule 
applicable to all. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—EXTRA 
POLICE, LIMERICK. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Limerick Corporation is 
still a heavy debtor to the Treasury in 
respect of charges for extra police ; whe- 
ther other Corporations have not re- 
cently refused to pay for extra police 
until the liability is equally and impar- 
tially enforced ; and, what steps the Go- 
vernment proposes to take impartially 
to recover the money due to the Govern- 
ment ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (sir 
Wituram Harr Dyke): A charge ex- 
tending over three years is due for extra 
police by the Limerick Corporation. No 
other Corporations have refused to pay 
for extra police. The matter is at pre- 
sent engaging the attention of the Lard 
Lieutenant. 


ARMY—QUARTERMASTERS AND 
RIDING MASTERS — PROMOTION. 
Mr. CAUSTON asked the Secretary 

of State for War, If he will take into 
consideration, at an early date, the 
claims of the Army Quartermasters and 
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Riding Masters for a reduction in the 
period (ten years) those Officers are now 
obliged to serve as Commissioned Officers 
before they can obtain the honorary and 
relative rank of Captain, taking into ac- 
count their previous long service in the 
ranks, their age when Commissioned, 
which, with very few exceptions, debars 
them from any advantage under Article 6 
of the Royal Warrant of 1884, and the 
fact that the average service of the 
Senior Lieutenants of Regiments, with 
whom they rank, is less than seven 
years ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Surrn): I would remind the 
hon. Member that considerable privi- 
leges were conceded in the way of rank 
to this class of officers so recently as 
1881, and that their case was fully con- 
sidered by my Predecessor, who decided 
that more could not be done for them. 
I am not prepared to depart from that 
decision. As regards Article 6 of the 
Royal Warrant, promotion to the rank 
of Lieutenant would be a doubtful ad- 
vantage to a Quartermaster unless he 
had attained that rank much earlier than 
is usually the case. I may remark that 
the average service of the senior Lieu- 
tenants is nearer nine years than seven, 
as stated in the Question. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — THE 
NORTHAMPTON VOLUNTEERS. 

Lorp BURGHLEY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he 
would permit the formation of a com- 
pany of Volunteers at Oundle, in North- 
amptonshire, considering that eighty- 
eight men came forward and put down 
their names, £380 was collected, officers 
nominated, and the other requirements 
of the War Office complied with as far 
back as the winter of 1884 ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER said, as 
this Question reflected upon him as the 
adviser of the late Secretary of State, 
he wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he was aware that the 
establishment of the Northamptonshire 
Rifles was 1,308; that they were 214 
short of their establishment; and that 
only 894 were present at inspection ; 
and whether, afl se these circumstances, 
he would sanction the regiment having 
13 companies, a most inconvenient num- 
ber, the present number being 12 ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Sirs), in reply, said, he had 
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not been favoured by the hon. Baronet 
with the information in his Question, 
and he was not able to reply in detail ; 
but probably the answer he was about to 
give would be sufficient. The Ist North- 
amptonshire Rifle Volunteers, to which 
the proposed company at Oundle would 
belong, was already an unusually large 
corps; and strong reason would have to 
be shown for adding to it. The estab- 
lishments for 1885-6 were fixed ; but if 
it was still desired to raise this company 
for 1886-7, application should be made 
in September through the military autho- 
rities of the district. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT)— 
WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 


Mr. BOORD asked the Surveyor Ge- 
neral of Ordnance, Whether he will 
state the number of hands employed at 
the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, and the 
number of Medical Officers appointed to 
the charge of them; whether it is true 
that patients frequently have to wait 
many hours at the Dispensary before 
they can be seen by the doctor; and, if 
he can say how many cases on an aver- 
age each Medical Officer has to attend 
to daily ? 

Tuer SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Guy Dawnay): The number of hands 
employed in the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, is at present 11,200. Three medical 
officers have charge of them, the third 
having been recently added. It is not 
the case that patients have to wait many 
hours before they can be seen. New 
cases are attended to immediately; but 
chronic cases on the sick list have to take 
their turn. Their time of waiting rarely 
exceeds an hour. The daily cases to be 
attended to average 380, of which about 
50 are seen by private practitioners, 
leaving 110 for each Army medical 
officer at the Arsenal. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS—THE CHARITY 
COMMISSIONERS — SIR ANDREW 
JUDD’S SCHOOL, TONBRIDGE. 

Mr. CAUSTON asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council, Whe- 
ther the Charity Commissioners, after 
inquiry in 1869 about Sir Andrew 

Judd’s School, suggested that a second 

grade or middle school should be estab- 

lished at the town of Tonbridge; whe- 
ther, in consequence of that suggestion, 
the Skinners’ Company offered (if the 


Mr. WH. Smith 
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Commissioners would sanction the use of 
£10,000, part of Hunt and Attwell loan 
trust funds, for the purpose, which were 
not required for loans) a sum of £10,000 
out of their own moneys; whether such 
two sums of £10,000, making a total of 
£20,000, were accepted on the above 
terms by the Commissioners, and made 
the capital of the new middle school for 
the town of Tonbridge; whether the 
word parish was substituted for town 
in the published scheme, and not ob- 
jected to by the Company, for reasons 
stated in a letter sent by the Company 
to the Commissioners in December 1877, 
viz. because the Company thought that 
if the position of the school was not 
rigidly fixed in the scheme they would 
be able to make better terms in acquir- 
ing a site; whether it is not well known 
that the Skinners’ Company have all 
along wished to benefit the town of Ton- 
bridge by the establishment of the new 
middle schoul there ; and also, that the 
inhabitants of Tonbridge, who wished 
to secure privileges (when the scheme 
for Sir Andrew Judd’s School was under 
consideration), abstained from interfer- 
ing because they were informed that the 
Skinners’ Company had arranged with 
the Commissioners (in 1877) to found a 
new middle school at or near the town 
of Tonbridge ; and, whether the Skin- 
ners’ Company has been compelled by 
the Charity Commissioners, against its 
wish repeatedly expressed, to accept a 
site at Tunbridge Wells inferior to one 
offered by the inhabitants of Tonbridge, 
and approved by the Charity Commis- 
sioners as suitable ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannorz): The 
Charity Commissioners were not con- 
cerned with the question of a scheme for 
Sir Andrew Judd’s School until after the 
passing of the Endowed Schools Act, 
1874. Their draft scheme of 1575 pro- 
posed to provide for the ultimate estab- 
lishment of a middle school ‘‘in or near 
the town of Tonbridge.” The offer of 
£20,000—in all—from the Skinners’ 
Company was accepted by the Charity 
Commissioners on the terms of a draft 
scheme which was communicated to the 
Skinners’ Company on the 19th July, 
1877, when the Commissioners, referring 
to the words “‘in or near the parish of 
Tonbridge,” stated as follows :— 

“ On Clause 8 of this scheme arises the im- 
portant question where the new school is to be 
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ary whether at Tonbridge itself or at Tun- 
ridge Wells, Southborough, or elsewhere. The 
Commissioners think the scheme ought before 
publication to be made less vague on this point 
than it is in the present draft; but they would 
be glad to have the benefit of the opinion of the 
Company.” 

In reply, on the 21st December, 1877, 
the Company stated that— 

“ They are strongly of opinion that it is de- 

sirable to adhere to the clause in the form pro- 
posed by the Commissioners for the following 
reasons. They would, in all probability, be 
able to make better terms in the purchase of a 
site if its position is not rigidly fixed. They 
are not at present decided whether it would be 
desirable that the school should be at Ton- 
bridge, at Tunbridge Wells, or elsewhere, and 
do not feel that they are likely to come toa con- 
clusion without taking into account the relative 
eligibility of sites which may be offered, and 
other questions. . . . They, therefore, express 
an earnest hope that the position of the school 
may be left for further consideration, and for 
settlement under Clause 9 of the scheme when it 
comes into operation.” 
In view of the foregoing statements on 
the part of the Skinners’ Company the 
Commissioners are not able to accept the 
allegations contained in the fifth para- 
graph of the Question. Acting under 
the powers of the scheme, the Charity 
Commissioners declined to approve a 
site proposed by the Company at Ton- 
bridge, but have approved one since 
proposed at Tunbridge Wells. In ar- 
riving at this decision the Commis- 
sioners have acted upon the wider con- 
sideration of the requirements of the 
respective localities, and not upon the 
comparative merits of the several sites 
proposed. 

Mr. CAUSTON: I hope I may be 
allowed to tell the House that last 
week, during the annual visit to Ton- 
bridge of the Governors to the school, 
they disapproved of the site they were 
forced to take from the Charity Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked whe- 
ther, seeing that there was a great cause 
of grievance on the part of the inhabi- 
tants of Tonbridge, and that they had 
petitioned the House on the subject, the 
right hon. Gentleman would consent to 
delay the application of the endowment 
until an inquiry had been made ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT said, that 
as the Charity Commissioners had ar- 
rived at their decision after careful in- 
quiry, and after hearing all the parties 
concerned, he could not undertake fur- 
ther to delay this scheme. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH—THE RIVER 
THAMES—PURIFICATION OF SEWAGE. 


Mr. BORLASE asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he can give the House any infor- 
mation relative to the success or other- 
wise of the experiments which have now 
for some considerable time been carried 
on at considerable cost at Crossness with 
a view to the purification of the sewage 
of the Thames ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr), in reply, said that he had no 
information to give on the subject ; but 
the Question might be repeated by the 
hon. Member. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE BOERS— 
ATTACK ON MR. J. DONALDSON. 


Sir FREDERICK MILNER, who 
had the following Question on the 
Paper :—To ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, If his attention has 
been called to the brutal treatment by 
the Boers of Mr. James Donaldson, 
agent of the Transvaal Syndicate, 
Limited, an English subject, at Farm 
California, who was set upon by five 
Boers, viz. Mr. Viljorn and two sons, 
Messrs. U. E. Breitenback, and 8S. P. 
Schultze, and most brutally beaten, for 
attempting to enter a hut belonging to 
the Company, of which he was in pos- 
session; if he will cause inquiries 
to be instituted, and reparation to be 
made; and, if he is aware that this 
is only one of many outrages that 
have been perpetrated by the Boers 
on British subjects in the Transvaal ? 
said, he had received a communication 
that the matter would be inquired into, 
and therefore he should not put the 
Question. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—THE CHOLERA. 


Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, What steps he has taken to call 
the serious attention of the local autho- 
rities in the various seaports and towns 
of the Country to the terrible outbreak 
of cholera, not only in Spain but also in 
France; whether the local authorities as 
well as the Local Government Board are 
taking efficient means to prevent its in- 
troduction into this Country ; and, whe- 
ther any steps can be taken to improve 
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the disgraceful state of Covent Garden 
Market ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovur): The action of the Board may 
be shortly summarized. We have urged 
upon the several Local Authorities in 
England and Wales the importance of 
their taking such measures of precaution 
against cholera as the sanitary condition 
of their district may demand, and we 
have supplied them with a Memorandum 
by the Medical Officer of the Board on 
the subject. We have prohibited the 
importation of rags from Spain; and if 
there is any serious spread of cholera in 
France, an Order will also be issued as 
regards rags from that country. The 
Regulations in force last year during the 
prevalence of cholera in France and 
Italy, for dealing with cases of cholera 
which may reach our ports, are still in 
force. We have strengthened tempo- 
rarily the staff of Medical Inspectors for 
the purpose of inquiring as to the sani- 
tary condition of the ports and other 
districts which there is reason to sup- 
pose would be most likely to suffer from 
cholera in the event of its introduction 
to England; and I am advised that, on 
the whole, there is reason for satisfac- 
tion with the action in preparation for 
cholera by the various Sanitary Autho- 
rities on the coast. The Managers of 
the Metropolitan Asylum District have 
obtained the services of a medical man, 
who has had large experience as a Medi- 
cal Officer of Health in the Metropolis, 
with the view of his assisting them in 
maturing the arrangements as to a first 
line of defence, in the way of hospital 
provision, which would be necessary in 
London in the event of an outbreak of 
cholera. It must, however, be recol- 
lected that while I am anxious to do 
everything in my power to aid the Local 
Authorities in fulfilling their duties, the 
responsibility for providing against the 
advent of cholera and of dealing with it, 
should it reach our shores, rests, and 
must rest, with them. 

Mr. BRODRICK: Might I ask my 
right hon. Friend, with reference to 
Covent Garden whether he will make a 
personal inspection of the market at the 
time when it is most offensive—namely, 
between 5 and 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

[No reply. } 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 
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MEDICAL RELIEF DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL—THE SUPPLE- 
MENTARY LISTS. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he will issue instruc. 
tions to the overseers respecting the 
preparation of the supplementary list of 
voters, as required by the Medical Re- 
lief Disqualification Removal Bill ? 

Tne PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour): It is not our intention to 
issue instructions to overseers respecting 
the preparation of the supplemental 
lists required by the Medical Relief 
Disqualification Removal Bill. This 
Bill, which now awaits the Royal As- 
sent, provides that the Clerks of the 
Peace and Town Clerks shall forthwith, 
after the passing of the Act, issue pre- 
cepts to the overseers informing them 
of their duties under it; and I under- 
stand that the Home Office will, as soon 
as the Bill has passed, communicate 
with the Clerks of the Peace and Town 
Clerks on the subject. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—LAND PURCHASE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. BRODRICK asked, Whether the 
Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill would be 
proceeded with to-morrow; and if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would aid 
him in obtaining the sense of the House 
on the Motion for going into Committee 
on the Police Enfranchisement Bill ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ov tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he should be very 
glad if the sense of the House could be 
expressed upon the Police Enfranchise- 
ment Bill. The Government would 
endeavour to afford facilities in that 
direction if possible. The Committee on 
the Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill would 
follow the Housing of the Working 
Classes (England) Bill, which stood for 
second reading after the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, Report. If those were 
disposed of, then the Committee on the 
Land Bill would stand first for to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON: If the Ori- 
minal Law Amendment Bill is not taken 
to-night, will it be the first Order to- 
morrow ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Of course, what I said was 
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under the impression that the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill would be finished 
to-night. 

Mx. Serseant SIMON : Suppose it is 
not finished ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I hope there will be no diffi- 
culty. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
DEPRESSION OF TRADE AND 
INDUSTRY. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he could give the House the names of 
the labour Representatives on the Royal 
Commission on the Depression in Trade, 
or, at least, the.proportion they would 
bear to the Representatives of capital ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: No, Sir; Iam not able to an- 
swer that Question. Perhaps, however, 
it may be convenient to the House that 
I should state that my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Iddesleigh), who has charge 
of the matter, will make a statement on 
Monday or Tuesday in “‘ another place ”’ 
on the subject. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it would 
be a great convenience to the House if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
state on what day he would take non- 
contentious matter. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid I am not able to 
answer that Question. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT asked what 
course the Government intended to take 
in regard to the Burgh Police and 
Health (Scotland) Bill? It had already 
passed the House of Lords. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I have not heard of the Bill 
before ; and therefore I do not know 
anything of its prospects. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross): Perhaps I may be 
allowed to answer the Question. This 
Bill which my right hon. Friend has not 
heard of—and it is not in the least to be 
wondered at—is a Bill of very great 
importance ; but my hon. Friend (Mr. 
A. R. D. Elliot) is perfectly right; the 
Bill is so long and complicated that it 
would be absolutely impossible to pro- 
ceed with it this Session, 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_——_ 


INDIA—EAST INDIA (REVENUE AC. 
COUNTS)—THE ANNUAL FINAN- 
CIAL STATEMENT. 
COMMITTEE. 


East Inpia (Revenve Accounts) con- 
sidered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Ranpotrpn Cxvrou111), in 
rising to move the following Reso- 
lution :— 

‘* That it appears, by the Accounts laid be- 
fore this House, that the Total Revenue of 
India for the year ending the 3lst day of 
March 1884 was £71,727,421, including 
£13,240,507 received from Productive Public 
Works; that the Total Expenditure in India 
and in England was £70,339,925, including 
£12,032,754 spent on Productive Public Works 
(Revenue Account); that there was an excess of 
Revenue over Expenditure in that year of 
£1,387,496 ; and that the Capital Expenditure 
on Productive Public Works in the same year 
was £3,992,029, including a Charge of £566,261 
incurred in the redemption of previously exist- 
ing liabilities.’’ 
said: Sir Arthur Otway, it has been 
thought more convenient by the autho- 
rities of the House that we should this 
year revert to the practice which had 
always been maintained for many years 
up to 1876—namely, of making the 
Indian Financial Statement when the 
House is in Committee. That practice 
was departed from on account of the 
custom which grew up among hon. 
Members interested in Indian affairs, of 
putting down Motions relating to India, 
which deferred the Statement of the 
Minister sometimes to a very late hour. 
But, no Amendments having been put 
down on the present occasion owing to 
the forbearance of hon. Members, I 
have gone back to what is the more 
ancient, and, I think, the more Consti- 
tutional custom. 

In making the Statement which it is 
my duty to make, and which will be of 
some length, I appeal to the indulgence 
of the Committee, because, as the Com- 
mittee well knows, the question of Indian 
finance is a very large one, a very com- 
plicated, and a very difficult one. To 
understand it thoroughly would require 
the assiduous attention of many years, 
and the Committee is aware that I have 
not had more than about six weeks, at 
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the outside, in which to acquaint myself 
with the financial circumstances of the 
year, and that during those six weeks 
my attention has had to be given to 
other questions besides those of Indian 
finance. Therefore, on that ground, I 
would ask for the indulgence of the 
Committee. But, Sir, there is another 
ground on which even a Minister of 
large experience might make a special 
request of that character to-night. In 
ordinary times, the Secretary of State, 
so far as he confines his remarks to 
finance, merely re-echoes, and, more or 
less, repeats mechanically, the State- 
ment which has been made in the previous 
month of March by the Finance Minister 
in India. But on the present occasion 
Iam unable to take that course, and, in 
many respects, what I have to put before 
the Committee is practically a new and 
hitherto an untold story of Indian 
finance. I have to-day placed in the 
Vote Office, for the convenience of hon. 
Members, a Paper which will assist 
hon. Members in following the figures 
with which I have now to trouble the 
Committee. 

Sir Arthur Otway, the Financial 
Statement usually laid before the House 
of Commons embraces, as the Committee 
is aware, the figures for a period of 
three years. It generally deals with 
the closed Accounts of two years ago, 
with the Revised Estimates of the pre- 
ceding year, and with the Budget Esti- 
mate of the current year. I propose to 
follow that practice in the remarks which 
I now make, and to refer to the closed 
Accounts of 1883-4, to the Revised Esti- 
mates for 1884-5, and tu the Budget 
Estimate for 1885-6. 

On the closed Accounts of the year 
1883-4 the formal Estimate which I 
submit to the Committee is moved. The 
Committee will find that the Accounts 
for 1883-4, which have now been finally 
closed, show a Revenue of £71,727,000, 
and an Expenditure of £70,340,000. In 
other words, they show a surplus of 
Revenue over Expenditure of £1,387,000. 

The Revised Estimatesfor 1884-5 show 
a Revenue of £69,992,000, and an Ex- 
penditure of £70,702,000 ; in other 
words, a deficit of £710,000, in place of 
the surplus of £319,000 which was esti- 
mated in the Budget of that year. The 
result, therefore, of the Revised Esti- 
mate for 1884-5 is worse than the 
Budget Estimate by £1,029,000, the 
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Expenditure being greater by £461,000, 
and the Revenue less by £568,000, 
There can be no doubt that the chief 
cause of that falling-off has been the 
great depression in trade, which has 
affected India as well as the other 
countries of the world, and especially the 
low price of wheat and the diminished 
rice trade from British Burmah, which 
alone produced a falling off in the Cus- 
toms Duties to the extent of £260,000. 
The general depression of trade, and the 
low price of wheat, also affected the 
railway receipts very materially ; there 
had been a falling-off in that matter 
from the Budget Estimates of no less 
than £755,000. There was also a tem- 
porary falling-off in the Land Revenue 
of £342,000. On the other hand, the 
improved price of the Excise was better 
by £217,000 ; the irrigation receipts im- 
proved upon the Budget Estimate by 
£116,000 ; and other sources of revenue 
not anticipated in the Budget Estimate 
of the year produced £200,000. As to 
the Expenditure of the year, I may point 
out that the opium crop was, on the 
whole, disadvantageous as a matter of 
finance ; the produce was abnormally 
large; and, therefore, the payments and 
the cost of manufacture exceeded the 
Budget Estimate by the very large sum 
of £593,000. The political charges of 
the year were increased by £167,000, 
mainly owing to the expenses of the 
Boundary Oommission; the interest 
on Debt increased by £242,000, in- 
cluding £184,000 for discount on the 
£3,000,000 Loan at 3 per cent raised 
in London last year. I will ask the 
Committee to bear that figure in mind— 
£184,000 for discount on the Loan of 
£8,000,000 3 per cent Stock. On the 
other hand, the Army charges were re- 
duced by £126,000; the charges for 
exchange were less by £285,000, and 
the working expenses of railways were 
£139,000 less. 

Now I come to the Budget of the 
current year as presented by the Govern- 
ment of India in March last. I put this 
before the Committee to make my State- 
ment complete, though I do not think it 
will be of material value in this discus- 
sion. In March last Sir Auckland 
Colvin estimated the Revenue for 1885-6 
at £72,090,000, and the Expenditure at 
£71,582,000. In other! words, he anti- 
cipated a surplus of £508,000. He 
placed the Revenue higher than the 
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Estimate for 1884-5 by £2,098,000. 
That isto say, going into details, he 

laced the Land Revenue at £788,000 
fioher, and the railways £929,000 
higher. The opium receipts, owing to 
the large crop of the preceding year, he 
estimated at £176,000 higher than the 
year before. He also estimated that 
the improvement of the rice trade 
in British Burmah would increase 
the Customs receipts by £145,000; 
while the improved trade in salt, aided 
by an improvement in Stamps, Excise, 
provincial rates, and forest duties, would 
cause an increase of £304,000. The re- 
ceipts under the head of irrigation were 
placed at £167,000 less. Turning to the 
expenditure, we find that it was £880,000 
higher than the Estimate for 1884-5. 
That was, in some degree, owing to the 
working expenses and interest on rail- 
ways having been placed at £598,000 
higher than the previous year, besides 
£169,000 more than in the previous 
year being taken out of Revenue for the 
construction of railways, in addition to 
the money which might be borrowed for 
that purpose. There was also an in- 
crease in the estimated charge for Law 
and Justice, which was higher by 
£146,000 than the Estimate for 1884-5, 
owing to the extension of the Judicial 
Staff in several Provinces. Education 
was £81,000 in excess of the previous 
year ; collection of Land Revenue higher 
by £98,000, and the charge for military 
works higher by £116,000, which is 
chiefly to be accounted for by the ex- 
penditure which became necessary for 
the defence of Aden and Bombay. There 
was also provision in the Budget for a 
charge for payment to the Commission 
for Reduction of Debt of £360,000 in 
excess of the previous year. The loss by 
exchange upon the loan of £3,000,000 
was fixed by Sir Auckland Colvin at 
£321,000 higher, owing to the fact that 
the rupee was taken at the value of 
ls. 7d., instead of 1s. 7}d., the rate of 
exchange taken in the previous year. 
But, on the other hand, Sir Auckland 
Colvin’s Estimate placed the interest on 
ordinary Debt, excluding the charge for 
public works, at £451,000 less than in 
the previous year, the opium charges at 
£458,000 less, and the Army expendi- 
ture at £238,000 less than in the pre- 
vious year. The Budget has, however, 
been completely knocked on the head, 
and smashed by peculiar circumstances 
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—I allude to the advance of the Russian 
troops in Central Asia, and the failure 
of the Russian Government to carry out 
what we imagined were their engage- 
ments as to the sending of a Commission 
to meet our Boundary Commission for 
the purpose of delimitating the Frontier 
of Afghanistan. The advance of Gene- 
ral Komaroff compelled even the late 
Government to make considerable pre- 
parations forwar. In this country there 
was a Vote of Credit of £11,000,000. 
In India the Viceroy and his Council, 
acting under the sanction of the Govern- 
ment at home, prepared two Army 
Corps, necessitating an expenditure on 
transport, rations, forage, and clothing 
of no less than £2,600,000. On that 
item I will merely remark that a se | 
large amount of that sum—perhaps 

may put it at almost one-half—together 
with a considerable loss of life, and an 
amount of hardship and suffering toman 
and beast which it is impossible to esti- 
mate, would have been saved if the Go- 
vernment of India had been in a posi- 
tion to avail itself of the Quetta Railway, 
which the late Government in 1880 
ordered to be abandoned. It was also 
necessary to order from England ord- 
nance ata cost of £450,000. There was 
also an extra subsidy to the Ameer of 
£250,000, and for the increased rapidity 
of construction, which became absolutely 
necessary, of the Scinde-Pishin line, 
storage of railway material, and con- 
struction of temporary line from Quetta 
to the head of the Bolan Pass, an ex- 
penditure of £1,180,000, of which 
£700,000 was, I regret to say, drawn 
from borrowed money intended for other 
works of great importance and value, 
thus, however, reducing the additional 
charge on the year to £480,000. The total 
increase of expenditure which the late 
Government considered to be absolutely 
and vitally essential on account of mili- 
tary necessities, unforeseen and unpro- 
vided for in the Budget of March, thus 
amounted to £3,780,000. There is also 
other additional expenditure which Sir 
Auckland Colvin places in respect of 
opium charges, owing to the opium crop 
having proved unexpectedly as abnor- 
mally bountiful as last year, which 
throws an additional sum of £600,000 
on the Revenue; the discount on the 
£3,000,000 loan recently raised in Eng- 
land the other day, amounted to 
£508,000, and there was also a charge 
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of £75,000 in respect of the telegraph 
cable in the Persian Gulf. The total 
expenditure not provided for in Sir 
Auckland Colvin’s Budget of last March 
thus reached the sum of £4,963,000. 
Before taking the Committee further 
into the figures of the Budget this 
year, I would be glad if they would 
compare the real financial condition of 
India, in the past three years. Follow- 
ing the precedent of previous years, in 
order to show the present condition and 
future prospects of Indian finance, I ask 
the Committee to review with me the 
closed Accounts of 1883-4; the Revised 
Estimates of 1884-5, and the Budget 
Estimate of 1885-6. The Committee will 
remember that I stated that according 
to the closed Accounts for 1883-4 there 
was a surplus of £1,387,000. This sur- 
plus was, however, more apparent than 
real. From this surplus, if the Com- 
mittee wish to arrive at the real financial 
results of the year 1885-4, we must 
deduct £569,000, the amount of Land 
Revenue collected in 1883-4 under 
special circumstances in Burmah, Ma- 
dras, and Bombay, which would ordi- 
narily have been collected in arrear in 
1884-5, and which would probably, and 
indeed actually, have fallen into the Ac- 
counts of that year. This reduced the 
proper or adjusted surplus for 1883-4 to 
£818,000. Turning to the Revised Esti- 
mates for 1884-5 we find that the esti- 
mated deficit was £710,000; but from 
this deficit we must deduct the Land 
Revenue of £569,000 collected in 1883-4, 
but which would naturally have fallen 
into the year 1884-5. This reduces the 
deficit to £141,000 for that year. But 
even that deficit is only apparent. There 
is a further allowance to be made in re- 
spect of Land Revenue postponed to 
1885-6, owing to floods and drought, 
amounting to £344,000; so that, if we 
take that amount from the deficit of 
£141,000, the apparent deficit for 1884-5 
is turned into a surplus of £203,000. 
But in the accounts for 1883-4, now being 
made up, as telegraphed home to us, 
there are improvements in the Revised 
Estimate to the credit of the Imperial 
accountof £796,000, making the real and 
adjusted surplus for 1884-5 £999,000, 
or close upon £1,000,000. If we apply 
to the Budget of March last this method 
of ascertaining the real financial posi- 
tion of India, which, I think, is a fair 
one, we shall find from the Budget Esti- 
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mate, as calculated by Sir Auckland 
Colvin, that the surplus was estimated 
at £508,000, from which the Land 
Revenue of £344,000, belonging to 
1884-5, but to be collected in 1885-6, 
must be deducted, and that leaves the 
adjusted surplus for 1885-6 at £164,000. 
The surplus, no doubt, is rather a low 
one, when compared with 1883-4 and 
1884-5 ; but the Committee will remem- 
ber that the three years taken together 
show an average surplus of £660,000, 
and it must be remembered that it is 
the practice of Indian Finance Ministers 
to estimate their Revenue very low and 
very cautiously. It is not improbable 
that the Revised Estimate for 1885-6, 
apart from all abnormal expenditure, 
will show a real and adjusted surplus of 
£300,000 or £400,000. I have made 
this digression in order that the Com- 
mittee may not suppose that the finan- 
cial position of India is so fluctuating as 
the figures for the three years might 
lead a chance observer to imagine; for 
these, taken alone, show a surplus of 
£1,387,000 in 1883-4, a deficit of 
£710,000 in 1884-5, and a surplus of 
£508,000 in 1885-6. This might lead 
people to suppose that the Indian 
Revenue is extremely spasmodic and 
jerky, or that the Indian Finance Minis- 
ters are extremely careless and inac- 
curate in their calculations. 

I now have to ask the Committee to 
consider the Estimate of Expenditure 
for the current year. The Committee 
will remember that I stated that the 
deficit for the year unprovided for in 
Sir Auckland Colvin’s Budget amounted 
to £4,963,000. I now wish to put the 
Committee in possession of the contem- 
plated Ways and Means of the year, as 
they have been altered from the Budget 
Statement made by Sir Auckland Colvin 
in March. The Government of India, 
when they were brought face to face 
with this large extra expenditure, de- 
cided, and I think very wisely, that any 
attempt to impose fresh taxation in the 
course of the current year would be 
most undesirable; that it would throw 
all their accounts, and all their Revenue 
arrangements, into the utmost confusion. 
It was therefore determined to meet 
this extra and unprovided for expendi- 
ture in two ways—first, by economies in 
charge; and, secondly, by drawing on 
the balances. The Government of India, 
I am sure the Committee will recognize, 
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have made admirable exertions in the 
way of reducing any expenditure which 
might, by any kind of argument what- 
ever, be called unnecessary, and they 
have succeeded in effecting a saving in 
charge on the Revenue of the year of no 
less than £1,797,000. Of that sum, 
however, £700,000 is in reality capital 
expenditure, which would have been 
expended on railways and irrigation 
works in other parts of India, and would 
have been met with borrowed money, and 
alsofrom that considerable economy must 
be deducted to some extent £643,000, 
which is the effect of the economies 
made by the Provincial Governments, 
who are entitled under the present Pro- 
vincial contracts to have any sum so 
saved placed to their credit, under the 
head of what is called ‘‘ Provincial sur- 
pluses,” and which sums the Govern- 
ment of India are supposed, at some 
future day, te be es, to make good. 
These two reductions of £700,000 drawn 
from railways and irrigation works, and 
£643,000 economized by the Provincial 
Governments, leave an actual saving on 
expenditure by the Imperial Govern- 
ment of £454,000. In addition to that, 
the Government have telegraphed that 
the estimated railway receipts were 
taken too low in the Budget by no less 
a sum than £500,000. The drawings 
of the Secretary of State on India have 
been, on the demand of the Indian Go- 
vernment, reduced to such an extent 
that the loss by exchange, falling on the 
Revenues of India this year, will be 
lower than was calculated in March by 
£400,000; and those sums, taken to- 
gether, make a total improvement of 
Revenue and Expenditure of £1,354,000. 
If the Committee will add that sum to 
the Budget surplus of £508,000, the 
amount of the charge unprovided for in 
Sir Auckland Colvin’s Budget is reduced 
to £3,101,000. 

Of course, the question arises how 
this very considerable sum is to be 
met. I told the Committee, and they 
appeared to agree with me, that fresh 
taxation in the course of the current 
year was most undesirable, and would 
be most confusing. A loan in India to 
that amount was hardly possible, and, 
perhaps, equally undesirable. Both 
these expedients have, therefore, been 
put aside, and the Government of India 
determined to increase the loan needed 
for irrigation and railways—the contem- 
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lated amount of which in the Budget 

ad been estimated at £2,225,000—to 
£3,500,000 Stock, producing about 
£2,992,000 of money, giving an increased 
receipt to the resources of the year of 
£767,000. The balances in India on 
March 31, 1886, were estimated by the 
Budget in March last to be £10,205,000. 
These balances would have been weak- 
ened by the increased expenditure to 
the extent of £3,430,000 ; but they will 
now be strengthened by the improve- 
ment of railway receipts to the amount 
of £500,000, by economies to the amount 
of £1,097,000, and by the reduction of 
the drawings of the Secretary of State 
to the amount of £2,000,000, leaving a 
net increase of balance over what was 
estimated in the Budget of March last 
of £167,000. 

I turn now to the Home Treasury. 
The balances in England were esti- 
mated by the Budget of March last 
as likely to be, on the 31st of March, 
1886, £2,696,000. These balances will 
be reduced by the extra expenditure 
incurred in England to the amount 
of £1,025,000. They will be further 
reduced by the diminished drawings of 
the Secretary of State to the amount 
of £1,600,000, and these reductions 
would only have left to the Secretary 
of State a balance on the 31st of March, 
1886, of £71,000. To this amount must 
be added an increase of the loan which 
I have spoken of to the amount of 
£767,000, and further receipts of capital 
from the Southern Mahratta Railway to 
the amount of £380,000, giving a ba- 
lance on the 3lst of March, 1886, as 
now estimated, of £1,218,000 instead of 
£2,696,000. The original unprovided 
charge of £3,101,000 has in reality been 
only partly provided for to the extent of 
£1,478,000 drawn from the balances in 
India; and although these will still 
leave a balance at home of £1,218,000, 
it is obvious that the balance is none too 
large. Indeed, it is rather too small to 
provide for the current expenditure of 
the year; and, therefore, not only is it 
more convenient, but I think more 
honest and accurate, to say that about 
£1,500,000 of the original deficit is 
really carried forward to next year, un- 
provided for either by temporary or per- 
manent loans. I think the Committee 
will agree with me that this is a more 
accurate and fair view of the matter, 
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India on the 31st of March for the last 
10 years amounted to £14,000,000, and 
in England the average is £2,500,000. 
The average in both countries during 
the 10 years is £16,500,000 ; this year 
in India the balance is £10,000,000 ; 
in England the balance is about 
£1,500,000—and taking the two coun- 
tries together £11,500,000. 

The Committee is no doubt aware that 
the Government of India since 1881 has 
provided for, or rather has professed to 
provide for, £2,600,000 more than the 
estimated Expenditure of the year—that 
is to say, it has endeavoured to provide 
a surplus of £500,000 every year, and 
has also endeavoured to provide 
£1,500,000 for what is called the 
Famine Insurance Fund. The Commit- 
tee is also aware that that £1,500,000— 
a provision which dates from 1881—is 
usually applied in three ways. It is 
usually applied first in direct famine re- 
lief; but the amount under this head 
since 1881 has been extremely small. It 
is also applied for the purpose of making 
railways and irrigation works as protec- 
tion against famine generally to the 
amount of £750,000, and the remain- 
ing £750,000 has been taken for the re- 
duction of the ordinary Debt. This 
year Sir Auckland Colvin proposed, in 
his Budget, to allot for the purposes of 
the Famine Insurance Fund £33,000 
under the head of direct famine relief. 
He proposed, also, to take £287,000 
from the Fund for the protective irriga- 
tion works. It was also proposed to 
spend on protective railways, State rail- 
ways, and on Frontier railways an 
amount equal to £1,398,000 of Revenue, 
and to this sum was allotted from the 
Famine Insurance Fund £500,000. The 
railways provided for under that head 
were two railways in the Madras Presi- 
dency—the Cuddapore-Nellore and Bel- 
lary-Kistna, and in Rajpootana the 
Rewari-Ferozepore; in Oude, the Luck- 
now-Sitapur line was to be constructed 
from Provincial funds. But, Sir, the 
£700,000 which the Government of 
India has, in its emergency, provided 
for their expenditure has obviously 
been withdrawn from some of these 
works, and also the £680,000 from 
the Famine Insurance Fund, which 
would have gone to the reduction of the 
Debt, is really left in balances to meet 
general expenditure ; and, though to this 
extent the amount which will have to 
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be borrowed next year will be undoubt- 
edly reduced, it is, perhaps, more honest 
and straightforward and correct to say 
that, to all intents and purposes, the 
Famine Insurance Fund has been swal- 
lowed up by the peculiar demands of 
the year. 

I think the Committee will agree that 
this Financial Statement is not a very 
exhilarating anticipation, and also that 
it is rather ‘hard lines” upon the Mi- 
nister coming into Office so recently to 
have to make his Financial Statement 
under circumstances which are certainly 
more or less depressing. 

The Statement which I have made 
shows an unprovided charge of 
£1,500,000, and the celebrated Famine 
Insurance Fund practically eaten up. But 
Tam sorry to say that isnotall. Thereis 
more which I shall have to tell the Com- 
mittee. The whole condition of India, 
political and financial, has been suddenly 
changed, and the change has not been 
for the better. I say suddenly changed; 
but the change ought not to have been 
sudden ; it ought to have been foreseen 
and provided for; but the change has 
been sudden, and for the suddenness of 
that change neither the Government of 
Lord Dufferin in India, nor the Govern- 
ment of Lord Salisbury at home, can in 
any way be held responsible. Then, Sir, 
not only for the purpose of clearing the 
present Government of all responsibility 
for this peculiar financial condition of 
affairs, but also for the purpose of en- 
abling the Committee and the country 
to realize the real nature of the change 
which has come over India, I would ask 
the Committee to take a brief glance 
with me into the finances of the next 
year, 1886-7. Sir, in order that the 
Committee may understand what it 
really means in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, that India has ceased to be iso- 
lated from all contact with any European. 
Power except ourselves, I may remind 
the Committee that last year a loan of 
£3,000,000 at 3 per cent was issued by 
the Indian Government in London at 
an average rate of 94, and this year a 
loan for the same amount, and at the 
same rate of interest, has been issued 
at an average rate of 85}. Well, I 
think the Committee will agree that a 
change of position, political and finan- 
cial, which can cause Indian credit to 
fall in London by so much as 8 or 9 
per cent in issue price is a change of 
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ance. 

Sir, I have told the Committee the 
amount of extra military charge imposed 
on the Revenue of the current year on 
account of the ill-success of the negotia- 
tions in reference to the Afghan Frontier, 
and I place that extra charge at about 
£1,500,000. If that were all, if it were 
an abnormal charge—a charge not likely 
to recur—the Finance Minister might 
deplore it, but he need not be anxious 
or over-concerned. But, unfortunately, 
a large part of it cannot be treated now 
asabnormal. I put aside the question 
of Frontier railways, for which, as 
the Committee is aware, under the East 
India Loan Bill a sum of £5,000,000 
has been provided. I put aside for the 
moment the question of the fortification 
of the frontier, and the additional rail- 
ways necessary for the connection of 
these fortifications and for their proper 
defence, the additional charge for which 
may be taken, roughly, at something like 
£3,000,000. The Committee will recollect 
that that sum will not include the arma- 
ment of the fortifications ; and here I may 
mention that, in connection with these 
fortifications, the Government of India 
have just sent home a very elaborate 
and considerable plan for carrying into 
effect the policy which has been resolved 
upon in India and at home, and which 
has been unanimously approved by all 
Parties for strengthening, as far as 
human ingenuity can do it, the North- 
Western Frontier of India. 

But what the Committee ought to 
look to now is the permanent increased 
military charge, which may amount to 
something like £2,000,000 a-year, and 
which can hardly be reduced below 
£1,500,000. Perhaps the Committee 
will be interested if I venture to go into 
details on this point. In the first place, 
Sir, the Indian Government have, with 
the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
provided for what I am astonished that 
the Government of Lord Ripon did not 
provide for before—the formation of a 
Reserve for the Indian Native Army. 
That will add, when the scheme is fully 
in operation, 250 long-service men to 
the strength of each regiment called out 
in times of emergency; and it will add 
to the strength of the Indian Army 
when called out for service in the field a 
total number of 26,700 men. This 
formation of a Native Reserve will cost 
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the Revenues of India about 15 lakhs 
a-year. The second mili measure 
which the times have rendered necessary 
is an increase of the Native Cavalry. 
It has been thought impossible to make 
any effectual Reserve of the Cavalry 
men, and it has therefore been thought 
necessary to keep your Cavalry arm up 
to its full strength—the strength whic 
would be required should hostilities 
break out. Acting upon that opinion, 
the Government of India have, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, deter- 
mined to increase the Bengal and Bom- 
bay Cavalry regiments from the strength 
of 550 sabres in three squadrons to the 
strength of 650 sabres in four squad- 
rons, and to give one additional British 
officer to each. It has also been deter- 
mined to create three new Cavalry regi- 
ments—two in Bengal and one in Bom- 
bay—of the increased new strength, and 
that will give a total increase of strength 
to the Indian Native Cavalry of 3,900, 
and the total additional cost to the Re- 
venue of India will be 25 lakhs. It has 
also been determined to add to the five 
existing Goorkha regiments a separate 
battalion for each. The Durbar of Ne- 
paul, with the utmost loyalty and gene- 
rosity, has removed all restrictions which 
interfered with our recruiting for the 
Goorkha regiments, and we have deter- 
mined to take advantage of the attitude 
—of the praiseworthy attitude—of the 
Nepaul Durbar, to increase the Goorkha 
regiments in the way I have mentioned. 
That will give us an increase of Infantry 
soldiers in that branch of 4,550 men, 
forming the finest fighting material to 
be found in the East, and possibly as 
fine as any that exists anywhere in the 
world. That will cost the Indian Go- 
vernment an additional outlay of 11 
lakhs. 

Now, Sir, it has aleo been determined 
to arm the Native troops with the Mar- 
tini-Henry rifle. Of course, that is an 
arrangement which cannot be carried 
vut all at once. It can only be done 
gradually, and its rapidity must depend, 
in a great degree, upon whether or not a 
newrifle is provided for the British Army. 
If the British soldier is supplied with a 
new rifle, that would, of course, release 
for the Indian Army the Martini- 
Henry’s now in the possession of our 
troops at home. But for this year there 
will be a certain number of Martini- 
Henry’s—I think about 40,000—pro- 
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vided for the Indian Army, which will 
cost the Indian Government £144,000. 
The total cost of re-arming the whole 
Army in this way I cannot now give. 

In addition to all this there will also 
come on the Indian Revenues heavy 
charges for torpedoes and gun-boats for 
harbour and coast defence. The first 
outlay for this—I am only giving a 
rough estimate—will be from £200,000 
to £250,000, and in addition to that you 
will have to calculate on a charge for 
the maintenance of the crews and equip- 
ment. I think I shall not be far wrong 
if I place the total extra cost imposed 
upon the Revenues of India under this 
head at about £1,000,000 sterling, 
roughly speaking. 

Well, Sir, we mustnot conceal from our- 
selves, and no one of experience would 
deny, that this very important increase 
of the Native Army will probably neces- 
sitate an increase in the number of Bri- 
tish troops in India, and, although that 
matter has not yet been decided upon, 
so far as the amount of the increase is 
concerned, by the Government of India, 
I think I may say that the principle has 
been decided upon ; and the Committee 
will not go very far wrong if, taking 
all these additions together—and I[ 
doubt whether any Member of the 
Committee will question the necessity 
of taking them all together—the addi- 
tions for fortifications, railways, and 
other miscellaneous items—and adding 
them all up, they may prepare them- 
selves for an additional charge upon 
the Revenues of India of close upon 
£2,000,000 a-year, extending over an 
indefinite length of time. How we are 
to meet this charge it is not for me to 
say; but it is sufficient to say that it 
will tax to the utmost the skill and in- 
genuity of Lord Dufferin and his finan- 
cial Advisers. The situation is full of 
difficulties. The extra available re- 
sources—financial resources—are nar- 
row. Perhaps I may be allowed to in- 
dicate their nature, merely premising 
that there are objections to the use of 
nearly all, and very strong objections 
to the use of some. In the first place, 
we might attempt to meet the additional 
expenditure by loan ; but thatis a pro- 
ceeding which should only be resorted to 
with great caution. In the second place, 
we might attempt to meet it by capitaliz- 
ing a portion of the Famine Fund; but 
much the same thing may be said of that, 
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and there would be considerable objec- 
tions to that course. In the third place, 
the Government of India might resort 
to taxation; and under the head of 
taxation they have, I think, three 
courses open tothem. They might re- 
cast, re-arrange, and extend the licence 
tax; and to that course I think there is 
no objection at all—on the contrary, 
there are reasons for performing that 
operation. Or they might re-impose 
the Income Tax; but to that there 
might be considerable objection. Or 
they might raise the Salt Tax; and to 
that course, I imagine, there would be 
enormous objection. The Committee 
will remember that no indirect taxation 
of great importance is any longer avail- 
able. Anything in the direetion of 
Customs’ taxation of any financial value 
has been swept away, and there are 
insuperable objections to its re-impo- 
sition so long as you keep on in this 
country your present fiscal arrange- 
ments. Then there is a fourth means 
of getting money for the Government 
of India. Ido not imagine, however, 
that the sum gained would be very 
large, and there might be an immense 
objection to its adoption. I mean the 
abrogation or revision of what are called 
‘* Provincial contracts.” I do not think 
it is, at present, my duty to give any 
opinion on these four methods of getting 
money ; but there is a method of getting 
money on which I would express a very 
strong opinion, and I hope the Com- 
mittee will agree with me upon it, be- 
cause it is of the utmost importance 
that Indian opinion in England should 
exert pressure upon English opinion in 
India. That method is, that due re- 
gard should be paid to economy. It 
seems almost a truism to say so in this 
country; but it is not a truism with 
respect to Indian finance. The expen- 
diture under the Government of Lord 
Ripon has increased by no less a sum 
than £1,200,000 on Civil buildings and 
roads, thus bringing that charge up to 
something like £3,800,000; and that, 
surely, in times of emergency, might be 
made to bear a very considerable reduc- 
tion. Then, I would ask, has not the time 
arrived when the expenditure from 
Revenue on railways and irrigation 
might be considerably reduced? In 
1883-4 the Government of India spent 
£619,000 out of Revenue on these 
works; in 1884-5 they epent £1,498,000 ; 
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and last year they spent £1,685,000, 

iving an average expenditure out of 

evenue on railways and irrigation for 
the last three years of £1,270,000. It 
does seem to me that if you are to have 
an expenditure which is absolutely ne- 
cessary and vital to the interests of India 
and its security, and if that expenditure 
is increased to the extent which I have 
named, and if you find that a very large 
expenditure is going on upon Civil 
buildings and roads, and irrigation 
and railways, out of Revenue, the in- 
ference is obvious and irresistible that, 
if you have to choose between extra 
taxation on the one hand, which must 
press hardly upon populations which 
cannot be wealthy, and economies on 
the other hand, and a large cutting 
down of your Revenue expenditure 
upon public works, you are bound to 
choose the latter course, and you have 
no right to resort to the former until 
you have obtained from your enforced 
economies all the money which can 
reasonably and safely be realized from 
them in order to be expended upon such 
public works. 

Sir, I do not dwell upon all these 
matters in order, in any way, to alarm 
the Committee or the country. There 
is nothing whatever, to my mind—and 
I speak the opinions of others of great 
authority — there is nothing whatever 
of a nature calculated to cause alarm as 
regards the financial condition of India. 
It is a condition of difficulty and, per- 
haps, of anxiety, but not of alarm. My 
reasons for placing all this before the 
Committee are widely different. My 
first reason is to fix the responsibility 
for the present state of things on the 
right shoulders; and, secondly, to in- 
terest public opinion, and bring home 
to the minds of the electors the real 
nature and character of the care and 
anxiety which must be borne by the 
Indian Viceroy. I wish to lay down, in 
the first place, that the greatest and, 
perhaps, the most unpardonable crime 
of which a Governor General of India 
can be guilty, is that he should not look 
ahead, and should not make provision 
for the future. The Government of 
England cannot, from its very nature, 
look very far head. Its policy is always 
policy rather from month to month and 
from week to week—sometimes from 
day today. It is always more or less a 
policy from hand to mouth, and the rea- 
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son is that your Government here de- 
pends on a Parliamentary majority, 
which is violently assailed and swayed 
by an enlightened, but, at the same 
time, a capricious public opinion. Sir, 
the Government of England has to 
think, in framing its policy, of the 
state of Europe, of our Colonies, of 
Ireland, of the state of Parties in Eng- 
land, of the elections, and last, but not 
least, of the state of Business in the 
House of Commons. It has to think 
of all these subjects besides India, and 
all these questions have to take their 
turn, and have all, more or less, their 
chance of modifying and colouring the 
policy of the Government. The result 
is that, although in England we possess 
an unrivalled Constitution and unex- 
ampled freedom, yet we have purchased 
that freedom at the price of little sta- 
bility and little continuity in our Govern- 
ment, at the price of hardly any fore- 
thought as regards economy in our con- 
duct of affairs. Of course the Committee 
will understand that these remarks of 
mine are intended to be perfectly general, 
and if there is any exception to be made 
to them it would be in the case of Her 
Majesty’s present Government. But— 
and this is what I am leading to—the 
Government of India is exempt from 
all these disadvantages. It isa Govern- 
ment in its nature purely irresponsible 
and despotic; but perhaps it is a des- 
potism of the best kind, because it is 
not hereditary. We do our best in this 
country to supply India from time to 
time with a statesman who shall exer- 
cise the tremendous powers of Govern- 
ment, and who shall, as well as being 
courageous, at the same time be wise 
and experienced, and moral and hu- 
mane. In India it is not as it is in 
England. In India you have no public 
opinicn to speak of—you have no power 
of the Press. You have hardly any 
trammels upon the Government of any 
sort or kind; and it is for that rea- 
son I say that, if the Governor Gene- 
ral of India, in forming and fram- 
ing his own policy, does not look 
ahead and provide for the future, he 
not only commits a blunder, but he is 
guilty of acrime. I am content to ap- 
ply this general statement to the Go- 
vernment of Lord Ripon, and I will tell 
the Committee why I do so, and how 
I have arrived at that unfortunate con- 
viction. Lord Ripon went out to India 
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full of knowledge of the state of affairs 
in Europe. He knew all the events 
which had occurred, of the Russo-Turkish 
War which led to the Treaty of San 
Stefano, and to the Congress at Berlin— 
he knew that all these events had neces- 
sitated great preparations by Russia for 
warin India. He also had great know- 
ledge—he must have had great know- 
ledge—of the gradual, but sure, exten- 
sion of the Russian Empire in that 
direction. Now, Sir, I do not say that 
there was any necessity why Lord Ripon 
should have been nervous, or fussy, or 
excited, or quarrelsome, or predatory. 
Nothing of the sort. But I want to ask 
whether the commonest prudence and 
most ordinary common sense would not 
have dictated that all these great his- 
torical facts should have been borne in 
mind, should have influenced his whole 
scheme of government, and had an im- 
portant bearing on his financial arrange- 
ments? Well, Sir, what was the fact? 
I say nothing of the abandonment of 
Candahar, or of the “scientific Frontier.” 
I say not much about the discontinuance 
and destruction of the Quetta Railway. 
I come rather to the acts of Lord Ripon’s 
Government which affected the finance 
of those years, and which are seriously 
affecting the finance of this year. Sir, 
Lord Ripon had prosperous times to deal 
with. He had to deal with an increasing 
Revenue. The sky overheail, to an ordi- 
nary and careless observer, seemed very 
blue. Danger apparently had passed 
away, so far as foreign affairs were 
concerned, and so far as they had any 
bearing whatever on Indian finances, 
and Lord Ripon and his counsellors laid 
themselves down and slept. All indirect 
taxation of any value was remitted, 
Customs Duties were almost totally abo- 
lished, the Salt Duty was lowered very 
largely—admirable arrangements, Sir, 
in themselves, but defective, somewhat, 
in this—that no provision was made, and 
no forethought was taken, for the future. 
Sir, in 1882-3 the Native Army of India 
was reduced by five Cavalry regiments 
and 16 Infantry regiments. The British 
Army, under the care of the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton), and in conjunction with the Vice- 
roy, Lord Ripon, was allowed to fall by 
10,000 men below its proper strength ; 
and to bring it up to its full strength, 
which is now very nearly reached, has 
cost the Indian Government something 
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like £100,000. No Frontier railways 
were commenced—I do not know that 
they were even planned—no Frontier 
roads were made, no preparations of any 
sort or kind were set on foot for the de- 
fence of that long and difficult Frontier, 
which surely in prosperous times a wise 
man would have provided for, in the event 
of a rainy day, and the provision being 
required. But no, Sir—in all these 
matters Lord Ripon slept, lulled by the 
langour of the land of the lotus. Yet 
there was much which ought to have 
aroused him. In 1882 the Russian Go- 
vernment themselves, with the utmost 
possible frankness and candour, called 
your attention to their proceedings in 
Oentral Asia, and invited you, at that 
time, to delimit the Frontier of Afghan- 
istan, the territory of your Afghan Ally, 
and they only received a dull and sullen 
reply as from a man under the influence 
of a narcotic. You have had constant 
warnings, and it is curious to observe, 
in certain letters from the Ameerto Lord 
Dufferin, and in the accounts of his in- 
terview with him at Rawul Pindi, how 
constantly you come across the old fami- 
liar observation—‘‘ I told youso.” Well, 
Sir, all the time Lord Ripon was there 
the cloud grew bigger, the distant dark- 
ness came nearer and grew blacker, and 
the great military Power loomed larger 
and more distinct upon your Borders. 
Lord Ripon and his counsellors slum- 
bered and slept, never dreaming that 
any foreign danger could by any pos- 
sibility come nigh those Dominions which 
had been entrusted to their watchful 
care, taking no thought for the morrow, 
heedless or ignorant of the future, which 
was shaping itself with the utmost clear- 
ness under their eyes. Then, Sir, there 
came a sharp and loud awakening. The 
Russian hosts absorbed the territory of 
Merv, and rapidly filled up the vacuum 
to the South which you had so in- 
cautiously and blindly left, and Lord 
Ripon and his counsellors were found, 
like the foolish virgins, with no oil in 
their lamps. Then followed the fruit- 
less Frontier negotiations, and Lord 
Ripon came home, and Lord Dufferin 
went out, not one hour too soon for the 
safety of India, and for the tranquillity 
ofour Indian Empire. Next we see the 
lonely and unsupported British Commis- 
sioner endeavouring to stop the advance 
of the Russian troops—troops flushed 
with success, and animated by the 
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highest hopes of glory and of booty. 
Then came the incident of Penjdeh, and, 
following that, the Vote of Credit of 
£11,000,000. Next came the hasty and 
hurried recommencement of the Quetta 
Railway, which had been too foolishly 
abandoned. Then came the announce- 
ment of the Frontier railways and roads, 
which had been too fatally postponed. 
And then came your additional military 
expenditure in India of from £3,000,000 
to £4,000,000; and the result of it all is 
now before the Committee, in the deficit 
on the Indian Accounts for the year of 
£1,500,000 sterling, and in the perma- 
nent extra military charge on the Reve- 
nue of India of no less than £2,000,000 
sterling. Now, Sir, the good times are 
gone. The available financial resources 
have got very narrow, and those that you 
had in Lord Ripon’s time have been 
wantonly thrown away. Noeconomy of 
any sort or kind was practised by Lord 
Ripon’s Government. The expenditure 
on Civil buildings, as I have already said, 
was allowed to be increased by over 
£1,000,000 a-year. Your Famine In- 
surance Fund, of which you made so 
much, has been proved to be in time of 
trial illusory. I look back on that Vice- 
royalty, and I declare that, although I 
endeavoured to contemplate the action 
of the late Government of India without 
apy Party passion at all, I am unable to 
find in it one redeeming feature. I see 
the great and noble and necessary policy 
of admitting the Natives to a large and 
gradually increasing share in the Go- 
vernment of India, so clumsily, so stu- 
pidly handled that it has been thrown 
back possibly for a generation. I see 
recklessness and carelessness in the 
managementof home and foreign affairs; 
and as Secretary of State, having to place 
these results before the House of Com- 
mons in the practical matter-of-fact form 
of figures and facts, I disown and repu- 
diate, on behalf of the present Govern- 
ment, responsibility of any sort or kind 
for that policy, and I hold up that Vice- 
royalty and the Government which was 
responsible for it, and the Government 
which sanctioned it, and the Government 
which adopted it and introduced it, to 
the censure and the condemnation of the 
British and Indian peoples. 

Sir, I have thought it right, in justice 
to the present Government, and in the 
interest of India, to place the situation 
before the Committee in a somewhat 
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dark and gloomy light ; but I have done 
so in order that the enormous change 
which has come over the condition of 
the Government of India may be realized. 
But the Committee and the public would 
altogether misconstrue and misinterpret 
my remarks, and also misinterpret the 
situation, if they imagined that it was in 
any way of a desperate character, or that 
there was anything in it which could 
not be dealt with by the tact, skill, and 
experience of Lord Dufferin, or that 
Indian finance, at the present moment, 
was not perfectly capable of adapting 
itself to the circumstances, and enduring 
even heavier charges than those I have 
indicated to the Committee as neceseary. 

T shall, therefore, be glad to show the 
Committee, by facts and figures, that 
the Indian Revenue is elastic and grow- 
ing, and that it would be the greatest 
possible mistake to suppose that there 
is not in reality a very large margin 
of reserve on which the Indian Go- 
vernment, in time of difficulty, might 
come. It is of the last importance that 
Indian credit should stand as high as it 
deserves to stand, and that it ought not 
to be regarded as in the least degree 
shaken by anything which may have 
occurred lately. It is for that reason that 
I will ask the Committee to look at the 
statistics of Indian finance as exempli- 
fied by a period of 10 years. I will take 
the decade which has just elapsed— 
1874-5 to 1884-5—and I will compare 
the figures of 1874-5 with the figures of 
1884-5. That is an interesting period, 
for during that time two Governments 
have held Office in England, and three 
Viceroys held Office in India. In 
1874 the total net Revenue from the 
11 principal sources, including Land, 
Opium, Salt, Stamps, Excise, and Cus- 
toms, was £40,392,000. In 1884 the 
total net Revenue from the same sources 
was £42,298,000, showing an increase 
of Revenue of nearly £2,000,000 in 10 
years. I will take, Sir, the principal 
heads of that Revenue, the heads which 
are generally assumed to show the finan- 
cial position of the taxpayers — Salt, 
Stamps, and Excise. I find that in 
1874 the Salt Tax yielded to the Go- 
vernment of India £5,736,000, and that, 
although since that time the duty on 
salt has been remitted to the extent of 
28 per cent, the Salt Tax in 1884 
yielded £5,862,000, showing an in- 
crease of Revenue in 10 years of 
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£126,000, in spite of the remission of 
taxation. I find that in 1874 Stamps 
yielded £2,597,000; and-in 1884 
£3,407,000—an increase of £810,000, 
of which only £120,000 was increased 
taxation. The Excise in 1874 yielded 
to the Government of India £2,251,000, 
and in 1884 £3,887,000, showing an in- 
crease of £1,636,000, of which only 
£56,000 was increased taxation. Cus- 
toms in 1874 brought in £2,422,000, 
and in 1884 only £861,000; but this 
decrease is most satisfactorily accounted 
for by the remission of the Customs 
Duties in 1883, by Sir Evelyn Baring, 
to the amount of £1,929,000. In a 
word, while you find an increase of Re- 
venue in the 10 years amounting to 
£2,000,000, you find that in that period 
there has been a net remission of taxa- 
tion, after allowing for the increase of 
Provincial rates and assessed taxes, 
amounting to £2,424,000. Well, now, 
if to this you add your profits or your 
charges incurred by productive public 
works, you will arrive at a still more 
satisfactory result. In 1874 the pro- 
ductive public works were a charge 
upon the Revenue of India to the extent 
of £1,436,000 ; but in 1884 they brought 
in a net profit of £566,000, showing an 
improved position under this head, in 
10 years, to the extent of £2,002,000. 
The interest on ordinary Debt and obli- 
gations in 1874 was £4,289,000; but in 
1884 it had fallen to £3,704.000, show- 
ing a decrease of charge, by way of 
interest, of £585,000; or, in other 
words, a reduction of capital Debt to 
the amount of £14,000,000. Further, 
in these 10 years you have had to meet 
an increased charge for Civil Govern- 
ment to the extent of £2,000,000, as 
compared with 1874; an increased 
charge for non-productive public works 
of £783,000, as compared with 1874; 
an increased charge for Army expendi- 
ture of £718,000, as compared with 
1874; and an increased loss by exchange 
of no less than £2,467,000, because the 
loss by exchange in 1874 was only 
£786,000, while in 1884 it reached the 
tremendous figure of £3,253,000. In 
the 10 years the expenditure on famine 
relief was £10,854,000 ; and in the same 
os India has had to meet charges 
or the Afghan War amounting to 
£11,840,000. The net general ex- 
penditure in these 10 years, under the 
nine principal heads of Interest, Pust 
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Office, Civil Departments, Miscellaneous 
Charges, Famine Relief, Non-produc- 
tive Public Works, Army, Exchange, 
and Provincial Oontracts, has increased 
from £37,739,000 in 1874 to £42,343,000 
in 1884—an increase of £4,604,000 ; yet 
during all that time your India Revenue 
has been steadily growing—so elastic 
and so rebounding, under all these in- 
ereasing and fresh liabilities, that the 
Indian Government has been able to 
make a net reduction of taxation to the 
extent of nearly £2,500,000, and still 
finds itself, under ordinary circum- 
stances, apart from abnormal charges, 
able to show a clear actual surplus of 
Revenue over Expenditure. 

Whether it was wise in 1883-4 to 
make that large remission of taxation 
is another question. I have already said 
that I think, if the foreign policy of the 
late Government had been more prudent 
and more far-sighted, that large remis- 
sion of taxation would not have been 
made; or, at any rate, it would have 
been made more gradually and more 
carefully. Whether it was wise to allow 
your Civil Expenditure and Revenue 
Expenditure on public works to grow 
so rapidly and so largely, while you, at 
the same time, remitted taxation so 
liberally, is another matter on which 
I venture to detain the Committee for a 
few moments. I have given these figures 
in order that the public at home may 
see for themselves that the Indian finan- 
cial resources still possess an immense 
amount of vitality, and that there is no 
reason at all why Indian credit should 
not stand as high as, or perhaps even 
higher than, it has ever done since the 
connection between Great Britain and 
India began. 

Siz, if the financial situation of India 
may be fairly considered as being of an 
enduring character, to whom ought that 
credit to be attributed? I have said a 
word about the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Ripon, and I will now say a word about 
another Viceroyalty which has had very 
secant justice done to it. I allude to the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton. The closing 
years of Lord Lytton’s Viceroyalty were 
darkened by the Afghan War, and that 
most untoward event excited in this 
country the fiercest Party pe ions, and 
all that was good and sound aud wise in 
the Administration of Lord Lytton was 
for the time lost sight of; but, Sir, this 
is an undoubted fact, and a fact which 
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ought now to be brought to light, that, 
if you have now in India economical, 
healthy, and decentralized finance, it is 
entirely the work of Lord Lytton— 
gs Georcr Campsett : Oh, oh !]—who, 

assert, with all due deference to the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy, carried 
into effect Lord Mayo’s policy of giving 
the Provincial Governments that control 
over, and that interest in, their own 
financial prosperity which is essential to 
frugal administration. If you have com- 
plete Free Trade in India, again I say 
it is the work of Lord Lytton, who, 
differing from and resisting and over- 
ruling his Council, carried out the policy 
of Lord Salisbury, which was greatly 
opposed by Lord Northbrook, and, by 
abolishing the duties on certain classes of 
coarser cotton goods, enabled Sir Evelyn 
Baring, in 1883, to free the remaining 
cotton imports from duty. If you have 
in India at the present moment the 
Salt Tax equalized and reduced, so that 
it does not press heavily on the masses 
of the people, that, again, is entirely 
the work of Lord Lytton, who, with 
immense patience and immense labour, 
succeeded in abolishing 2,500 miles of 
Inland Customs line through the heart 
of India, and in concluding Salt Treaties 
with no less than 36 Native States. All 
these preliminary and difficult operations 
made it very easy indeed for Sir Evelyn 
Baring, in 1883, to lower the Salt Tax 
in India. Sir, I say these are deeds 
which are a good mark in favour of any 
Administration. They were obscured, 
even denied and lost sight of, by what 
was, perhaps, one of the most wild 
storms of Party passion that ever swept 
across and devastated Indian politics at 
the time of the outbreak of the Afghan 
War. But now that that storm has 
pee away those are deeds that can 

e brought to light and demonstrated, 
because they were deeds which were 
difficult in their conception, which were 
large in their operation, and which 
were permanent in their beneficial 
effects; and they were deeds which 
merit, and which will, I am sure, receive 
at the proper time the recognition and 
commendation of an enlightened and 
instructed and impartial public. 

Sir, I pass from ail these matters, 
which I thought it was essential I should 
dwell upon, but which I admit are, to 
some large extent, matters of contro- 
versy, and I proceed rapidly to subjects 
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of more general interest and agree- 
ment. It has been usual for the Secre- 
tary of State, in his Annual Statement 
in the House of Commons, to glance at 
the condition and progress of India in 
other branches than those purely finan- 
cial. Time, however, prevents me. I 
think I have almost exceeded the limit 
of indulgence of the Committee, and I 
am, moreover, not particularly anxious 
to lead the Committee into a string of 
other questions now, because I am so 
anxious that its attention should be con- 
centrated on the peculiar circumstances 
of the year, and on the transformation 
of the political and financial position 
and prospects affected in India by the 
close proximity to her Borders of a great 
European Power which is sustained and 
defended by an adventurous and ad- 
vancing army. 

But perhaps the Committee will allow 
me to draw their attention rapidly to 
four circumstances. In the first place, 
I would ask attention to the new opium 
arrangement withChina. On this subject 
Papers will be at once presented to Par- 
liament, if they have not already been pre- 
sented; and I will only say it is estimated 
that, under this arrangement, China will 
gain an addition to her Revenue of over 
£1,000,000 a-year, and that India may 
lose about £250,000 a-year. But the 
arrangement has, or ought to have, at 
any rate, the most excellent effect of 
bringing into active operation much of 
the Chefoo Convention which hitherto 
has been a dead letter; and it has, or 
ought to have, the effect of being a 
settlement perfectly agreeable and ad- 
vantageous to the powerful and en- 
lightened Government of China, of griev- 
ances and causes of complaint which 
have for many years been a source of 
great difficulty and anxiety. I am quite 
willing to concede whatever merit is 
due in this matter arising from the de- 
termination of these long negotiations 
to Lord Granville and Lord Kimberley, 
who had charge of them. 

The second subject on which I would 
like to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee, but, as it is rather late, I will 
pass it by, is that of the principles of 
the re-settlement of land by the Govern- 
ment, which have undergone very con- 
siderable modifications, modifications 
effected by long correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
of India, but which modifications are, 
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undoubtedly, in the interest of the culti- 
vators of the country. 

Sir, the third subject on which I de- 
sire to say a few words is that of the 
conservation of the Indian forests. On 
that point I may say that, since 1858, 
48,000 square miles of forests have been 
preserved under systematic conservation, 
and to those 48,000 square miles have 
been added another 30,000 square miles 
of village or district forests, which are, 
as it were, protected by Government. 
In 1859 the net Revenue to the Govern- 
ment of India from forests was £150,000, 
and in 1883 it was £370,000. Nodoubt, 
in some parts the forest laws have been 
necessarily very stringent, and have 
produced complaints from the people, 
and have inflicted hardship. I have 
ascertained that these complaints and 
this hardship are principally in the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay ; but I am happy to 
say His Excellency, Lord Reay, has with 
great propriety and wisdom appointed 
a Commission to investigate that hard- 
ship, and, if possible, to disclose a 
remedy. But the Committee will under- 
stand that it is a question of very consi- 
derable difficulty how you are, on the 
one hand, to obtain the most desirable 
object of preserving and renewing your 
forests, without, on the other hand, en- 
tailing hardship on the people by de- 
priving them of privileges of which they 
have had valuable and long enjoyment. 

The fourth subject to which I will 
briefly direct attention is that of Indian 
railways. There is now opened to traffic 
a total length of 12,000 miles, of which 
1,218 have been added in 1884-5. Al- 
though 1884-5 was undoubtedly an ex- 
tremely dull year for trade, and although, 
as evidence of that dulness, the trade fell 
off to the extent of 500,000 tons, still 
the net receipts show a payment of in- 
terest on capital to the extent of £5 Ls. 9¢. 
per cent, as compared with £5 13s. 6d. 
per cent in 1883-4. I am sure the Com- 
mittee will think that is a satisfactory 
and encouraging circumstance. 

Well, Sir, the Committee will be de- 
lighted to know I have very nearly 
brought my remarks to a close; but 
there is one other matter in which I 
take the greatest possible interest, and 
to which I will for a moment refer. Her 
Majesty’s Government have decided that, 
if they are in Office next year, or if by 
some unforeseen circumstance they are 
in Opposition next year, they will either 
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pose themselves, or support, a Motion 
or an inquiry into the system of govern- 
ment in India. Twenty-seven years have 
now elapsed since the Government of 
India was taken over by the Crown, 
and inquiries into special subjects during 
that time have been made, such as Indian 
finance and Indian railways; but there 
has been no general inquiry into the 
operation of the various Acts establish- 
ing the present system and machinery of 
government in India; and it is into the 
system and the machinery of the Go- 
vernment of India in all its parts that 
inquiry, as far as the present Govern- 
ment are concerned, will be strictly and 
closely made. Sir, there are many rea- 
sons in favour of such an inquiry. There 
is, in the first place, the general value 
of Parliamentary inquiries. Nothing is 
ever made worse, but everything may 
probably be made better than it is, by 
a thorough reviewing and overhauling 
by Parliament. In the second place, 
the reason why I support the idea of 
holding an inquiry is that the arrange- 
ment under which the old East India 
Company ruled India provided for a 
Parliamentary review of their system 
every 20 years. Every 20 years they 
had to come to Parliament for a renewal 
of their Charter, and every review of 
their system was attended with most 
valuable results to the Empire gene- 
rally. There is a third reason which I 
think should invite Parliament to that 
inquiry, and that is one which I have 
alluded to already in the course of my 
remarks—namely, the altered circum- 
stances under which the Government of 
India will have to be carried on in the 
future. In the fourth place, you have, 
by the system of education you have 
carried on for many years in India, by 
your free Press, by the influence of 
Western civilization, produced a large 
body of most intelligent Native opinion, 
which, perhaps, has not yet, for some 
cause or other, been allowed to exercise 
that amount of influence upon the Go- 
vernment of India which may at the 
present time be regarded as reasonable, 
as healthy, and as safe. I know of 
my own personal knowledge many Na- 
tives of different classes, different reli- 
gions, and different races, of great in- 
telligence, and of the most undoubted 
loyalty, who are strongly of opinion that 
they have perceived defects in our ma- 
chinery, by no means, up to the present 
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moment, of a serious nature, but defects 
which fair inquiry and careful consi- 
deration would probably remedy and 
remove. Whether the views of these 
gentlemen be right or wrong I do not 
say ; but I hold it to be in the highest 
sense politic and advisable that Parlia- 
ment should hear and consider their 
opinions, as well as the opinions of ex- 
perienced Anglo-Indian authorities. I 
think that such action by the Imperial 
Parliament will go far to bridge over 
that gap which still, to some extent, I 
regret to say, exists between the rule of 
the European and the sympathy of the 
Hindoo; and it will be a forcible indi- 
cation to the Native mind that their 
interests, their prosperity, and their se- 
curity are closely and carefully watched 
over by their British and their Irish 
fellow-subjects at home. [ Laughter.| I 
cannot see anything in what I have 
said to laugh at. The hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy seems to think it a subject of 
ridicule that Irishmen should take an 
interest in India. All I can tell the 
hon. Gentleman, for his information, is 
that, if there has been, as undoubtedly 
there has been, a great improvement in 
the management of the Indian gaols, 
and if more humane methods have heen 
introduced, it is entirely owing to the 
repetition of Questions continually put 
by the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O'Donnell). That is only one in- 
stance; but I could cite others; and I 
own I am surprised that it should be a 
matter of ridicule that I referred to our 
Irish fellow-subjects. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I hope 
Imay be allowed to explain. It was 
the newness of the phrase which excited 
my amusement. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Ranpotpx CuuRcHILL): Well, the word 
British only applies to England and 
Scotland. It does not include the Irish 
at present, and therefore I designedly 
used it. I cannot, myself, detect any 
appreciable danger—if, indeed, there 
could be any danger—which can arise 
from such an inquiry. If there be any 
such danger, I am convinced it will be 
far outweighed and overborne by the 
advantages of many kinds which ought 
to result from an inquiry wisely and 
cautiously conducted. On this particular 
subject I will say no more at present, 
except that the exact nature of the Re- 
ference, the scope of the inquiry, and 
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the constitution of the Committee, will, 
during the Recess, receive the closest 
and most anxious consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and of myself, 
assisted by my Council. 

Iam extremely grateful to the Com- 
mittee for having allowed me to take up 
their time at such great length; and, 
in conclusion, before moving the formal 
Resolution, I will express a hope—an 
earnest hope—which I trust the hon. 
Member for Kirkealdy may share, that 
the new Parliament which is to be 
elected by the new constituencies may 
manifest a more eager and a more sus- 
tained interest in Indian affairs than has 
hitherto been manifested by Parliament. 
This Parliament, Sir Arthur Otway, has 
done little or nothing for India. Beyond 
a dole of £5,000,000, and a Committee 
on Railways, India has remained outside 
the scope of the attention of this Par- 
liament, except, perhaps, when it has 
been necessary to give a mechanical 
approval to a course of policy which 
events have proved to be so disastrous. 
It would really appear as if Members of 
Parliament of the present generation 
consider Indian affairs to be either be- 
neath their attention or above their 
comprehension; and India is, appa- 
rently, left to pursue its destiny alone, 
and some might even think uncared 
for, as far as Parliament is concerned. 
That was not always the case. In the 
last century, when our Indian Empire 
was forming, the greatest men—Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox—did not dis- 
dain to apply their minds, and led their 
respective Parties into a most careful 
examination and exposition of the most 
difficult and complicated Indian ques- 
tions, and with great advantage to the 
Empire. I do not think that at the 
present time, when everything round is 
changing so fast, and when nothing 
seemssecure or firm, or free from assault 
and danger, as far as India is concerned, 
I do not think that we shall act unwisely 
if we revert to the more patriotic prac- 
tice of earlier days. I would ask those 
who have been so kind as to listen to 
me, and those who possibly may not 
have agreed in many remarks I have 
made, at any rate to agree in this—to 
join with me in what I would call an 
appeal, or even almost a command, to 
those who will be our Successors, in the 
hope that some faint echo of that appeal 
may possibly linger around these walls 
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and influence the new Parliament so 
shortly to meet here—to shake them- 
selves free from the materialism, the 
lassitude, the carelessness, and the 
apathy, which have too long charac- 
terized the attitude of Parliament to- 
wards the Dependency of India. I 
would appeal to them to watch with the 
most sedulous attention, to develop 
with the most anxious care, to guard 
with the most united and undying reso- 
lution, the land and the people of Hin- 
dostan — that most truly bright and 
precious gem in the Crown of the 
Queen—the possession of which, more 
than that of all yourColonial Dominions, 
has raised in power, in resource, in 
wealth, and in authority, this small 
Island of ours far above the level of 
the majority of nations and of States, 
and has placed it on an equality with, 
—perhaps even in a position of supe- 
riority over—every other Empire of 
ancient or of modern times. ‘The noble 
Lord concluded by formally moving the 
Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That it appears, by the Accounts laid before 
this House, that the total Revenue of India for 
the year ending the 3lst day of March 1884 
was £71,727,421, including £13,240,507 received 
from Productive Public Works; that the Total 
Expenditure in India and in England was 
£70,339,925, including £12,032,764 spent on 
Productive Public Works (Revenue Account) ; 
that there was an excess of Revenue over Ex- 
penditure in that year of £1,387,496 ; and that 
the Capital Expenditure on -Productive Public 
Works in the same year was £3,992,029, in. 
eluding a Charge of £566,261 incurred in the 
redemption of gems existing liabilities.”’— 
(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Mr. J. K. CROSS: I am sure, Sir 
Arthur Otway, that, after you have read 
the Resolution which we have met to- 
gether to consider, it will not be neces- 
sary for me to draw down the Com- 
mittee from the extraordinary altitude 
in which the noble Lord has soared 
to the lower level of the finances of the 
Indian Empire, which is the subject the 
Committee have to consider. I can only 
say that it would have been more cour- 
teous if the noble Lord had given some 
intimation of the kind of attack he was 
about to make on the policy of the 
Marquess of Ripon; because, if the 
noble Lord had done so, some Members 
of the Opposition might have been pre- 
pared to follow him through some of 
the luminous Eastern mists into which 
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he has taken the Committee. On this 
oceasion I must venture earnestly to 
protest against the new kind of action 
the noble Lord has brought to bear 
upon the Annual Statement of Indian 
Finance which we have had in times 
gone by. This is the first occasion 
within my recollection, as I believe it is 
the first within the recollection of any 
Member of the Committee, when, under 
cover of a Financial Statement, a wild 
partizan attack has been made upon the 
government of a late Viceroy, and that, 
too, when neither he nor anybody else 
knew anything at all about the attack 
which was about to be made, when nobody 
had a chance of looking into the ques- 
tions that were to be submitted to the 
Committee, and no opportunity was 
afforded for examining them, as they 
ought to be examined, so that hon. 
Members on this side of the House 
might be prepared to make such answer 
as might be called for. The charges 
which the noble Lord brings against the 
administration of the Marquess of Ripon 
are that he was totally careless about 
defence, and that he was altogether 
wrong in the method he adopted for the 
administration of the affairs of India, 
and especially in regard to the way in 
which he approached the very grave 
question of the treatment of matters 
affecting the Natives; and, as regards 
Russia, it is said that we ought to have 
foreseen, several years before the events, 
things which have just taken place. 
Well, but if we are to goa long way 
into the past, let me ask why did not 
the former Conservative Government 
foresee the action with which Russia 
threatened us in 1878-9? Why did not 
they, long before the murder of Sir 
Louis Oavagnari at Cabul, begin to con- 
struct the Northern Frontier Railways, 
and complete the communication be- 
tween Quetta and the Indus, when our 
troops were interned, 270 miles away, 
without any means of communication, 
except by waterless desert and trackless 
mountain? The noble Lord might have 
some reason to say that then we did, to 
some extent, neglect our duties in not 
criticizing the action or inaction of the 
Government. But it was not until after 
the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, in 
1879, that it ever occurred to the Con- 
servative Government that it was de- 
sirable to improve our means of com- 
munication to the North, and extend it 
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from the Valley of the Indus to Quetta; 
and it therefore ill-becomes the noble 
Lord to make an attack like this, and 
especially without Notice. It is quite 
unnecessary to go further into the 
matter than to make an earnest pro- 
test against it, and to say that, if such 
attacks are to be made in future under 
cover of an Indian Revenue Statement, 
it must lead to a change in the line of 
action between the two Parties in this 
House on Indian subjects. The late Go- 
vernment, when they came into power 
in 1880, might have gone far back and 
have alluded to the deficiencies in the 
Indian finances caused by the Afghan 
War, which the noble Lord appears now 
to glory in, but of which, at the time, 
the whole country was heartily ashamed, 
and of which we are now reaping some 
of the consequences. The noble Lord 

ke of the financial arrangements 
under the Marquess of Ripon. As far 
as I am concerned, I have had the 
honour of making two Financial State- 
ments, and I will lay before the Com- 
mittee the anticipations which were 
formed of a surplus of Indian Revenue, 
and the way in which those anticipa- 
tions have been realized. In 1882 I 
anticipated a surplus of £224,000; the 
surplus realized was £707,000. In 1883 
the estimated surplus was £368,000; but 
there was actually realized £1,387,000, 
as it appears in the Accounts. In 1884-5 
the surplus, according to the Statement 
of the noble Lord, would be nearly 
£900,000, or, if reduced by the 
£340,000 which, as the noble Lord 
rightly says, ought to be credited to 
the previous year, it would be some- 
thing near £600,000. Thus, in these 
three years 1882-3, 1883-4, and 1884-5, 
a surplus was realized of £2,600,000, 
against an anticipated surplus of 
£700,000. And this is the finance of 
the Marquess of Ripon’s Government, 
which the noble Lord positively comes 
down here and stamps upon so fiercely. 
It is not necessary for me to follow the 
noble Lord into the careful calculation 
he has made with regard to the finance 
of the last two years. I have nothing 
to say against the line the noble Lord 
has taken in making that Statement of 
Revenue and Expenditure, which I am 
bound to say he has very fairly put be- 
fore the Committee. But with regard 
to what is to be done in the future, I 
am not, however, sure that I can follow 
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the noble Lord so clearly. The noble 
Lord seems to think it impossible 
to obtain anything like a considerable 
increase from taxation in India. He 
has pointed out that the Salt Tax is now 
producing much more than it did under 
the Government of the Earl of North- 
brook ; but that at the same time the 
rate of the tax has been reduced by 28 
er cent. The noble Lord seemed to 
emoan the reduction of the Salt Tax 
with one breath and to approve of it 
with another. I did not, at first, gather 
from the noble Lord’s speech whether 
he intended to propose any increase of 
that tax. At the end, however, of the 
noble Lord’s Statement he said nothing 
could be further from his intention than 
to increase the tax, and he hoped that 
no such proposition would be made. 
Tse SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Rancotpn Cxurcuit): I said that 
there were immense objections to it. 
Mr. J. K. CROSS: I agree with the 
noble Lord that there are considerable 
objections to it; but as the tax was re- 
duced by the amount of 28 per cent 
only four years ago, and as the noble 
Lord seems to wish that we should go 
back to the financial arrangements of 
four years ago, it was the logical outeome 
of his argument to say that it might be 
desirable to increase the Salt Tax. Asa 
matter of faet, there are very few taxes 
in India which can be increased. The 
Land Revenue is a fixture. The re- 
ceipts which are derived from other 
taxes amount to 18 crores of rupees a- 
year; and if we deduct the Provincial 
rates, for the Provincial rates are not: 
really Imperial taxation at all, the re- 
sult is that there are only about 14} 
crores of rupees on which financial in- 
genuity can be exercised. I am quite 
willing to admit that that is a very small 
amount. The noble Lord says there 
ought to be a considerable reduction in 
Civil buildings, roads, bridges, rail- 
ways, and similar items. Let us note 
for a moment what is the expenditure 
which comes under the head of Civil 
buildings, roads, bridges, and other ser- 
vices. I am quite willing to allow that 
it is possible, if the expenditure on 
means of communication is to be 
checked, and all building is to stop, to 
reduce expenditure by no less than 
£1,500,000. But in that case no more 
Post Offices and no more Revenue 
buildings must be built, and no more 
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money spent on buildings for residences 
for Governors, Lieutenant Governors, 
Secretariats, and other official bodies. 
But still officials must be provided with 
tolerably comfortable offices and houses. 
It is in the last few years when the 
Revenue exceeded the Expenditure, and 
there were good, handsome surpluses, 
that the Government of India have con- 
sidered it possible to increase the ex- 
penditure on buildings of this nature. 
Then there has been considerable ex- 
penditure on gaols, which the noble Lord 
approves. My noble Friend who three 
years ago was Secretary of State for 
India (the Marquess of Hartington) has 
recognized the good service rendered in 
respect of Indian gaols by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Don- 
nell). But if you are going on with 
expenditure of that nature you will not 
meet the noble Lord’s wishes. Then the 
question arises—are we to reduce the 
expenditure on the making and repair of 
roads, the repair of public buildings, and 
on the building and repair of bridges ? 
All of these things have to come under 
the consideration of the Government of 
India; and when the Government of 
India find that they cannot spend the 
amount of money which has been cus- 
tomary during the last two or three years 
on these works, no deubt it will be their 
duty, and I should also hope their wish, 
to reduce the expenditure in this direc- 
tion as much asthey possibly can. The 
noble Lord also spoke of a reduction of 
expenditure on railways out of Revenue. 
During the last six years there has been 
considerable expenditure on railways 
and irrigation works, amounting to no 
less than £9,000,000. He spoke of the 
enormous expenditure on Exchange, and 
seems to think that it is a very great evil. 
The loss caused by Exchangeis one which 
may very well exercise the noble Lord’s 
patience. It is a very serious evil in- 
deed, and it would be very well if the 
noble Lord would go carefully into the 
eonsideration of the question. Ofcourse, 
he has not yet been long at the India 
Office; but I would venture to suggest 
to him that if during the Recess he 
will take into consideration the whole of 
the circumstances which bear upon the 
question of Exchange he may be able 
to place before the House of Commons 





some proposition which may, perhaps, 
save us from having to contemplate so 
enormous a loss on the Exchange as. 
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that which threatens to come upon us if 
the expenditure of India in this country 
continues at its present rate, and if the 
interest on the loans which have to be 
issued in this country has to be remitted 
from India. This item of expenditure is 
governed to a great extent by the flow of 
capital from England to India, and from 
India to England. It is affected also by 
low prices. Anotheritemintheconsidera- 
tion of the matter is the amount of the 
annual outgoings from India; and the 
third item is the price of silver. Before 
I left Office I endeavoured to obtain as 
much information as I could on the sub- 
ject, and I hope that this information 
will be placed before the House in the 
form of a Return, showing, among other 
things, the flow of bullion from England 
to India, and from India to England. 
It is an important consideration to take 
into account, whether the merchants 
are at the present time increasing their 
investmenis in India or withdrawing 
capital from there. There is one thing 
which I very much desire the noble 
Lord to remember, and it is that every 
£1,000,000 sterling borrowed in Eng- 
land costs the Government of India no 
less a sum than £35,000 annually. 
That sum comes home in produce in 
payment of the interest that is due. No 
coin passes; and, therefore, it is incum- 
bent on the Indian Government to see 
that, whenever £1,000,000 is borrowed 
for public works, India is made thereby 
the richer tothe extent of at least £35,000 
a-year. If not, you must suffer con- 
siderable financial loss; and, conse- 
quently, it is absolutely necessary, in 
borrowing money in England for the 
development of the resources of India, 
to take care that you do not borrow 
unless you are certain that a full 
and proper result will be achieved. 
I am not quite sure whether the noble 
Lord told us what the arrangements 
are that have been made with the new 
Railway Company — the Indian Mid- 
land. I invite him, if he has an oppor- 
tunity of speaking again, to make a state- 
ment in reference to the arrangements 
which have been made with that Com- 
pany. The noble Lord spoke of a 
Commission of Inquiry to examine into 
the system of Government in India. I 
do not think that he indicated whether 
the constitution of the Indian Council 
would be one of the subjects of in- 


quiry. 
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Tat SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 


Ranpotpnx Cuvurcnitt): The inquiry 
will embrace the whole of the constitu- 
tion of the Government of India. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I cannot offer any 
objection to such a proposal. Everyone 
would be much interested in such an 
inquiry ; and I have no doubt that it 
would result in great good. I trust 
that it will also include an inquiry 
into the status and position of the 
local Armies in India. That is an in- 
quiry which I should like to see carried 
out as fully as possible. There was a 
Commission of Inquiry a short time ago 
at Simla, and it reported in favour of 
considerable changes, which changes 
were considered in this country; but it 
was decided that it was not desirable 
at the time to go into them. It was 
decided, in fact, that no considerable 
change should then be made. I am my- 
self of opinion that when the state of our 
Indian Army comes to be inquired into 
thoroughly, it will be found that some 
branches are not so efficient as we could 
wish, and on that ground I welcome the 
statement of the noble Lord that the 
inquiry will be general. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Ranpotpu Cuvrcwitt) : It will include 
the Army. 

Mr. J. K. OROSS: I hope it will in- 
elude an inquiry into the status and 
position of the three local Armies of 
India. The noble Lord has intimated 
that considerable expense was incurred 
by us in not going on with the Frontier 
Railway as rapidly as we might have 
done. He tells us that among the al- 
terations made since the Budget is 
one which involves an expenditure of 
£1,180,000 for increased rapidity of 
construction of the Scinde-Pishin Line, 
storage of railway material, and con- 
struction of temporary line to the head 
of the Bolan Pass. I think that the 
noble Lord, only a few days ago, in 
reply to a Question, said that a consider- 
able amount of material was now being 
stored at Quetta for the purpose, under 
certain conditions, of continuing the 
railway to Candahar. I hope it will 
not be necessary to lay down that line, 
although it may, to a certain extent, 
have been sanctioned during the tenure 
of Office of the late Government ; but 
if we strengthen our position at Quetta 
—if we make communications direct to 
Quetta, and complete the line of Fron- 
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tier communication which I ventured to 
describe to the House on the 23rd of 
March last, and strengthen ourselves 
along the whole of the Indus Valley line 
of defence—it appears to me that that 
is the best way in which we can meet 
any possible advance that may be made 
against us. This is the true line of de- 
fence for the Government of India 
against any complications which may 
arise. Our line of Frontier defence will 
then extend from Peshawurto Kurrachee, 
with a covering line from the Indus to 
Quetta; and if that line of defence 
were made impregnable, it appears to 
me that it would be a better line than 
any of those proposed by the former 
Conservative Government. Although 
the noble Lord has spoken with regret 
of the abandonment of the scientific 
Frontier by the late Government when 
they took Office, I may say that it is not 
correct to say that it was abandoned by 
us, but that it was practically demulished 
when Sir Louis Cavagnari was murdered 
at Cabul. I do not know whether it is 
necessary to go further into the state- 
ments which have been made by the 
noble Lord. In the efforts which he 
wishes to see made for economy I 
entirely and heartily concur. With the 
protests he has made against the policy 
of the Marquess of Ripon in regard to 
the reduction of taxation I cannot in 
the least agree, because, considering the 
surpluses of which he has spoken, I am 
certain that no Governor General having 
those surpluses in hand would have 
thought of putting them by for the 
purpose of providing a fund for meeting 
any future military measures. In India 
we are, as the noble Lord has observed, 
in a very grave and serious position, 
although it is hard to say whether the 
noble Lord regards it as very serious or 
very dangerous. From the beginning of 
his speech it might have been thought 
clear that the noble Lord was impressed 
with the difficulties of the position; but 
towards the end of the exceedingly 
bitter Party attack which he made upon 
the late Government he seemed to veer 
completely round, and to give in his 
adhesion to the present financial state of 
India as being perfectly sound and 
solid. Nodoubt, we have grave respon- 
sibilities with regard to India. The De- 
pendency is one which, under any cir- 
cumstances, must tax the energies and 
ability of any statesman at the helm of 
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the State. In that country, upon the 
remnants of a civilization old and strange 
and well-nigh passed away, but not 
forgotten, we are striving to plant the 
customs and culture of the West. In 
that country new thoughts are entering 
the minds of men who for ages have 
only sought how they might earn their 
bread from day to day. These men as 
yet are dumb. They have no repre- 
sentation here; but everybody can see 
that in a future, not remote, they must 
and will be heard. On this point the 
noble Lord has spoken very eloquently ; 
and I can only say that I hope his 
anticipations may be realized. I thank 
the Committee for having listened to 
these few and imperfect remarks. In 
conclusion, I wish again to enter my pro- 
test against the extraordinary method 
the noble Lord has taken of bringing 
forward, under cover of an Indian 
Financial Statement, a bitter partizan 
attack upon his Predecessors in the 
Indian Government. I will only ex- 
press a hope that in the future we may 
revert to a policy which would be better 
for England and better for India. 
GenerAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR: 
Sir Arthur Otway, when you and I lis- 
tened to the gloomy description by the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India of the state of the finance of India, 
our thoughts unavoidably turned to the 
years 1859 and 1860, when the bank- 
ruptcy of India was fully expected owing 
to the vast expenditure caused by the 
Mutiny of the Bengal Army and to the 
loss of Revenue from the disturbed state 
of the country. But India recovered 
from its then financial embarrassments 
after incurring a Debt by the Mutiny of 
about £35,000,000. In 1862 the Ac- 
counts showed a surplus of Income over 
Expenditure. Since then the surpluses 
and deficiencies of the ordinary Accounts 
may be said to have balanced each other ; 
and I hope that with careful control 
over the outgoings we may Jook for- 
ward to a future surplus, instead of to 
the large deficiency prognosticated by 
the noble Lord. But, in spite of the 
anxious and desponding forebodings we 
have heard to-night, I was delighted to 
hear that the noble Lord spoke in hope- 
ful terms of the possibility of carrying 
on the Government without the necessity 
of resorting to increased taxation. I 
was delighted to hear the assurance, for 
if my hon. Friend the Member for Ork- 
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ney (Mr. Laing) was in his place, he 
would be able to tell the Committee of 
the strong feeling entertained by Lord 
Canning against adding to the burdens 
of the people of India. To bothmy hon. 
Friend (Mr. Laing) and myself Lord 
Canning repeatedly asserted that he 
would prefer risking danger from having 
a mae bua less costly Army, than face 
the great danger which would be gene- 
ral throughout India from heavy taxa- 
tion. To this view I give my adherence. 
I believe that our rule is in greater 
danger from financial causes than from 
internal or external disturbances. 
Amongst the several openings for addi- 
tional sources of income, the noble Lord 
spoke of the Salt Tax; this was on the 
iden that within the last few years this 
tax had been so lightened as to lower 
the price of salt to the people of India 
by 28 per cent; and though from the 
noble Lord’s words I understood him to 
imply that this Salt Tax would not be 
raised, yet I feel called upon to urge not 
only to abstain from raising the price of 
an article consumed by the poorest 
classes, but, if possible, to try and still 
further reduce the present rate of two 
rupees a maund of 82 pounds weight, or 
54 rupees aton. I submit this claim 
the more confidently, because the as- 
sumed reduction in price of 28 per cent is 
applicable only to Bengal; there the 
price was lowered, but the cost was 
largely increased in Madras and Bom- 
bay. There, the gross income derived 
from salt is stated at £2,755,348 ; whilst 
in the rest of India the amount is only 
£3,422,433—that is, the population of the 
two Presidencies being 47,000,000, whilst 
that of the rest of India is 152,000,000, 
shows a great inequality in the inci- 
dence of this tax, and against the 
people of Madras and Bombay. But it 
is not alone the Salt Tax which bears 
heavily on the people of Madras and 
Bombay ; but generally all the eight im- 
portant heads of Revenue yield more 
ratably from the two divisions than from 
the seven other divisions of India. The 
tabular statement in the Finance Ac- 
counts of 1862-3 show that in ratio to 
1,000 of the population the two divi- 
sions yield £284, and to every 1,000 
square miles £51,096, whereas in the 
seven other divisions the ratio is £161 
to 1,000 population, and of only £40,348 
to 1,000 square miles. I may also add 
that dear salt is more heavily felt in 
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Madras and Bombay, because of the 
people’s food needing this article more 
than in other parts of India. I would, 
then, earnestly remind the noble Lord 
that besides this excessive ratio of gene- 
ral taxation the people of the two Presi- 
dencies are deserving of liberal treat- 
ment, because at one period of our rule 
this Salt Tax did not exist in Madras and 
Bombay ; and it was only put on because 
Bengal, then a lightly taxed part of 
India, had borne it. In the present 
state of the finances, I cannot expect 
my years of advocacy of free salt to be 
now accepted. But even in this dark era 
of finance I continue to urge that exemp- 
tion. I believe that a sacrifice of the 
£6,500,000 which the Salt Tax yields 
would be a measure both politically and 
financially sound. The people might then 
justly say that they eat the salt of the 
great Government free of price and in 
abundance. The consumption of salt 
which would result from people and 
cattle using it in abundance would create 
a vast traffic throughout India ; there is 
no other article which would be so 
generally transported as salt. Indeed, 
the great sources from whence salt would 
be obtained—I mean Bombay, Madras, 
Bengal, Samberlake in Central India, 
and the salt mines of the Punjab, are all 
centres from which salt would be sent 
to all the nooks and corners of India. 
I urge cheapness, by freedom from taxa- 
tion, because salt would be sent in vast 
quantities beyond our Frontiers. Then 
the savage and wild tribes would be 
conciliated to our rule; intercourse and 
with it trade would expand, so that 
peace within and friendly feelings abroad 
would be created. In this recommenda- 
tion I may add that I specially refer to 
Afghanistan and to the Russian Frontier, 
where the salt lakes previously supply- 
ing the Afghans with salt are now mono- 
polized by Russia; and by this possession 
a serious pressure may be expected to 
be applied by Russia on the neighbour- 
ing people of Afghans and Turcomans. 
I must add that there is no measure 
more useful for a powerful influence on 
Russian aggression than that of counter- 
acting their desire for trade. The 
history of Russian military progress is 
that of progress in trade, only the trade 
precedes the advance of the troops. It 
is the traders who spur on the advance 
of soldiers, and I must allow that the 
Russians are most persevering. In 1842, 
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when occupying Shanghai, the artillery- 
men found good Russian blue cloth in 
the shops for a military jacket; and when 
I opened Shanghai for trade in 1843, 
the Russian cloth was then on sale, but 
necessarily withdrawn when our cheaper 
cloths came in competition. I earnestly 
urge that our salt andourrailway char 

be lessened, so as to counteract Russian 
trade. Iam not quite satisfied with the 
way the noble Lord spoke of the reduc- 
tion of the Sea Customs Duties. By men- 
tioning the net amount now credited to 
the Income, the loss by the abolition of 
these duties is made to appear very 
large; whereas, by curtailing the gross 
receipts now and formerly, the differ- 
ence is not so great. The discrepancy 
is caused by the charges for collecting 
the Sea Customs not being levied in 
ratio with the duties taken off. This is 
a defect which ought to have been re- 
medied by the Secretary of State and 
his Council. But I may plead in favour 
of the wise measure of nearly making 
India a free port that, consequent on the 
removal of duties from nearly all articles 
of trade, the bulk of trade and its value 
have greatly extended, and are yearly 
extending, so that India is now better 
able to meet the annually increasing 
payments at home. From this view 
there is good cause for congratulation, 
and with well-deserved praise to the 
Marquess of Ripon and Sir Evelyn 
Baring, who carried into full effect the 
measures which were commenced by 
Lord Lytton and Sir John Strachey. 
The part of the noble Lord’s speech in 
which I am naturally deeply interested 
is in regard to the roads, railways, and 
fortifications for the defence of our Fron- 
tier. With regard to the lines of com- 
munication, I am in favour of their 
being multiplied to all reasonable ex- 
tent, and so laid out as to lead along the 
Afghan Frontier, with branches to the 
mouths of the Passes. I believe these 
Passes to be many in number, and as 
yet all are not known. The nature of 
the defensive works I am anxious about. 
At present the idea is conveyed from 
India that large forts needing the occu- 
pation of bodies of troops are intended. 
Besides distrusting the soundness of 
plans for such extensive works, I chal- 
lenge the policy of standing on the de- 
fensive. I draw a distinction between 
great fortified places and small redoubts. 
The latter should be many in number to 
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be held by small bodies of troops, and of 
such a size as to store ammunition and 
other stores for the current use of the 
troops immediately dependent on the 
depots. I wish, however, to raise my 
voice against locking up large bodies of 
troops in big forts. I beg of the noble 
Lord to recail to his mind the progress 
of troops in Asia. The many nations— 
Greeks, Romans, Russians—have seldom 
stood on the defensive. History tells 
us that when the advance ceased the 
downfall began. Our military history 
of India, as wellas that of Russia, teaches 
that the best means of defence are offen- 
sive movements. I may mention our at- 
tack on Delhi during the Mutiny as a 
remarkable instance of the advantage of 
offensive warfare. The bold measure 
of attacking Delhi with wholly insuffi- 
cient means, as compared with the force 
inside Delhi, was our safety. It gave 
time for more troops to assemble before 
Delhi, so that, whilst inspiriting the 
people of the Punjab and dispiriting 
the mutineers inside Delhi, we were 
able by this daring attack to break the 
neck of the Mutiny before reinforce- 
ments arrived from home. I do not 
raise objections to the proposal of the 
noble Lord for the formation of an in- 
trenched camp in the Pishin Valley, 
provided the place is healthy. I hold 
this opinion as being in some re- 
spect conditional on the works being 
such as a small body of troops could 
defend, and thus set free the mass of 
the Army for offensive operations. Our 
camps in India have hitherto become 
great cantonments, into which large 
numbers of Natives have flocked, no 
doubt with benefit to ourselves ; but this 
advantage has been injurious by lessen- 
ing the mobility of the force in camp. 
I advocate the extension of our camp as 
close to the frontier of Candahar as may 
be possible. It is very desirable to be 
able to move on Herat with promptness ; 
and with the improvements now in pro- 
gress at that fortress I have no doubt— 
from what Eldred Pottinger, who suc- 
cessfully defended Herat for 10 months 
did against a Russian attack—but that 
the troops of the Ameer could easily hold 
the fort till our Army reached it in suc- 
cour. The most important part of the 
speech of the noble Lord, in a military 


point of view, was that relating to the 
Army. The improvements proposed are 
a Reserve, an increase of one squadron 
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to each of the regiments of Native Ca- 
valry of Bengal and Bombay, and to 
raise three additional regiments in Ben- 
gal and Bombay; also to raise five addi- 
tional battalions of Goorkhas. The noble 
Lord also referred to the necessity of 
adding to our European Force, and com- 
= of this portion of our Army 

aving been kept incomplete to the ex- 
tent of 10,000, and that £100,000 had 
been paid by India to induce the Euro- 
pean soldiers entitled to discharge to 
volunteer to continue to serve in India. 
As regards this payment, I protestagainst 
India being charged. The bargain with 
the Home Government is to keep the 
Indian garrison complete and effective. 
This guarantee has repeatedly been 
broken. This failure is not special to 
one Party, but to all the Governments of 
England. The European troops in India 
have repeatedly fallen below their fixed 
strength, and at the present time there 
are 2,000 European Infantry wanting to 
complete. India made a great mistake 
when it confided to the War Office and 
Exchequer of England the sole duty of 
keeping up the Force required for the 
Indian garrison. It would be a prudent 
precaution to resume from the War 
Office the charge of the depdts and 
troops needed to be kept at home for the 
maintenance of the garrison. India 
could then add, at a small cost, such ad- 
ditional strength as may provide for the 
efficiency of the Forces required for the 
defence of India. As regards additional 
European troops, I advise, in preference, 
an improvement in the present Establish- 
ment. The Artillery batteries should be 
raised to eight guns, the same as those 
of Russia; the nine Cavalry regiments 
can easily be formed intothree squadrons, 
each of 150 effective troopers; and the 
50 battalions of Infantry into six com- 
panies each, with 125 effective privates 
in a company. The squadrons, batteries, 
and companies would then be much more 
effective in officers, non - commissioned 
officers, corporals, and lance corporals. 
Past experience has shown that in war- 
fare in Asia the completeness of com- 
panies and squadrons is of vital import- 
ance. In the event of an increase of 
European troops, I suggest that inde- 
pendent bodies of Infantry and Cavalry 
should be formed. I mean that separate 
companies of Infantry and squadrons of 
Cavalry, each of 150 effective privates, 
be formed, with sufficient officers and 
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other ranks, to enable them to act in- 
dependently. Regiments of Cavalry and 
battalions of Infantry, by their organiza- 
tion are ill-adapted for detachment duty. 
I well remember Lord Clyde’s last words 
to me in 1860, when I parted with him 
on his return home; he specially desired 
me to remind Lord Canning of the im- 
portance of discipline by calling in the 
then many detached European com- 
panies, to give them headquarters, and 
thereby maintain efficiency. With regard 
to the Native troops being increased, I 
much regret the omission of the Madras 
Army. But if Sir Frederick Roberts 
has failed, I cannot expect my words to 
have influence in correcting this unfair- 
ness. I do not gainsay the numerical 
increase of the Goorkhas ; but I would 
have wished to have heard of the exist- 
ing battalions being improved. I be- 
lieve in the necessity for more European 
officers ; on them must rest the efficiency 
of the Native troops in action. The late 
failure of the 17th Poorbeahs at Sua- 
kin may be attributed to deficiency of 
European officers. So also in other 
instances ; but by making this increase 
the organization of the Native corps 
would be so improved as that their 
duties in India should be diminished 
and their training greatly bettered. 
There is one change which I trust will 
be made, and that is a considerable ad- 
dition to the pay of the ranks of the 
Native troops. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Kirkealdy (Sir George Camp- 
bell) stated last year that for 100 years 
the pay of the Native Army had not 
been changed. But though in the main 
correct, he might have said that the pay 
of some ranks had within the 100 years 
been lessened; and if the noble Lord 
will refer to the Accounts of 1786 in the 
Library of the House he will find that 
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sidering the additions made during the 
past 25 years to the pay of the European 
soldier. I may add that the great in- 
crease of trade has cut off from the Army 
many classes who made war a profes- 
sion. I would also wish to see greater 
encouragement given to induce Euro- 
mw officers to acquire the Frontier 
anguages as well as those of India, the 
knowledge that several hundred officers 
had a speaking and perhaps a writing 
acquaintance with the Turecoman and 
Afghan languages would have a bene- 
ficial effect on the Russian Government. 
An acquaintance with the topography as 
well as the geography of the Frontier of 
Afghanistan and Russia must show that 
if necessary our officers could in case of 
need be as aggressive as the Russians 
have been and will be. I do not hesi- 
tate to state that the only influence 
that can be successfully applied to 
keep the Russians within bounds is 
a fusutedge of our power to act 
offensively. The Germans know well 
that it is their great Army on the Rus- 
sian Frontier which deters Russian offi- 
cers from disturbing the Frontier be- 
tween the two countries. I have fol- 
lowed with attention the financial details 
of the noble Lord; and though I cannot 
agree to the extreme views of our Ex- 
penditure, I yet consider the statement 
sufficiently alarming to justify anxiety, 
and to need ali the possible economies 
mentioned by the noble Lord. I par- 
ticularize the Civil Expenditure as worthy 
of control. I have repeatedly pointed 
out the extravagance, yearly on the in- 
crease, in this branch. From all that 
has been said, I understand that our 
preparations will require an expendi- 
ture of capital of about £10,000,000 
for roads, railways, redoubts, small 
arms, guns, and stores; but, these 
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the Bengal Army were in several in- | £2,000,000 for the Army will maintain 
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self to a Financial Statement, and to the 
eloquent appeal he had made on behalf 
of India for the sympathetic interest of 
Englishmen in Indian affairs. If the 
noble Lord had confined himself to the 
observations he had made upon those 
pointe, he (Sir George Campbell) would 
ave had nothing but praise and coinci- 
dence of opinion to express. But he must 
say it did seem to him to be a pity that 
the noble Lord should have employed his 
genius with such brilliancy, and, he 
might almost say, with such effect, in a 
bad cause. It was much to be regretted 
that the noble Lord had attacked the 
Marquess of Ripon as he had done. 
The comparison he had drawn between 
Lord Lytton and the Marquess of Ripon 
was a very unhappy one, for whatever 
the faults of the Marquess of Ripon 
were—and every man had his faults— 
and although he might have been im- 
prudent in parting too hastily with the 
resources of the country, whatever fault 
might be found with him for the sacri- 
fice he had made of the finances of India, 
and in not making adequate provision 
for the protection of the North-West 
Frontier, the Marquess of Ripon was by 
no means a sleepy man. If he had been 
sleepy in regard to the North-West 
Frontier, and in some other respects, his 
policy was infinitely preferable to that of 
rd Lytton, who had involved them in 
an expensive war that cost £20,000,000, 
and had probably brought about their 
present complications with Russia. Those 
complications were due, in a great 
measure, to their attacks upon Af- 
ghanistan, and to the hatred which had 
been engendered against them among 
the Afghan tribes in consequence. He 
thought that Lord Lytton had been 
most unfortunate and unwise in bring- 
ing about that Campaign. He would 
always maintain the opinion that 
that war was wrong and unjustifiable. 
Therefore, if the noble Lord objected to 
the policy of the Marquess of Ripon in 
connection with the North-West Fron- 
tier, that could hardly be regarded as 
an unmitigated evil, and the Marquess 
of Ripon had undoubtedly turned Lord 
Lytton’s constant deficits into surpluses ; 
he had materially developed the re- 
sources of India, and had succeeded in 
securing the goodwill of the people of 
that country. He (Sir George Camp- 
bell) maintained that it was much better 
to pursue a policy of that kind in em- 
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ploying the finances of India, than in 
guarding against dangers which had 
not yet arrived. There was another 
point in which the Secretary of State 
seemed to contradict himself. He had 
taunted the Marquess of Ripon with 
having rashly abandoned the resources 
of the country, whereas he claimed credit 
to Lord Lytton for having so dealt 
with the Customs Duties of India that 
the first of Lord Lytton’s Successors 
was compelled to abandon them alto- 
gether. He could not understand how 
it was that the noble Lord looked upon 
a policy of that kind as a matter in 
which Lord Lytton deserved praise, 
while, at the same time, he censured 
the Marquess of Ripon for getting rid 
of the Customs Revenue of India. He 
(Sir George Campbell) was inclined to 
think that the policy of the Marquess of 
Ripon, even in regard to the North- 
West Frontier, was far preferable to the 
King Stork policy of his Predecessor. He 
was afraid that some day or other Party 
politics in this country would exercise a 
dangerous influence in India. The noble 
Lord wound up his speech by expressing 
ecnfidence in the resources of India; but 
the noble Lord’s statement in regard to 
Indian finance was an extremely gloomy 
one. He had told the Committee that 
there was not only a large deficit at 
the present time, but that they must 
expect to have deficits for the future. 
He was afraid that the noble Lord was 
right in that assertion; and although 
he did not blame the noble Lord, 
who had only been six weeks in Office, 
for not grappling with this great and 
difficult problem, it was certainly .con- 
trary to all sound financial prineiples to 
make no provision for the present deficit, 
but merely to carry it forward to next 
year. Nodoubt the noble Lord had not 
yet had time to consider the matter 
fully; but he hoped that when he had 
had time to apply his mind to the sub- 
ject he would come to the conclusion, 
next year, that it was not right to hand 
over a deficit from one year to another 
without any attempt to provide for it. 
He was glad to hear the noble Lord ex- 
press a strong opinion that there should 
be a Parliamentary inquiry into the 
affairs of India. He (Sir George Camp- 
bell) certainly thought there ought to 
be a full and thorough inquiry, and he 
endorsed the arguments of the noble 
Lord in favour of inquiry. His only 
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doubt was whether it should be a 
strictly Parliamentary inquiry, or whe- 
ther it should not be an inquiry by Royal 
Commission on which they might be able 
to appoint some of the best and strongest 
men in the country. He (Sir George 
Campbell) strongly deprecated any policy 
which would involve the conversion of 
the difficulties of India into Party ques- 
tions; and he certainly thought that if 
the Secretary of State in future was to 
follow the example of the noble Lord 
and make such a bitter attack upon 
former Viceroys very serious difficulties 
and dangers might result. He was sorry 
that he had incited the indignation of 
the noble Lord, because he had hap- 
pened to laugh when the noble Lord 
used the somewhat novel phrase of 
“ Britain and Ireland.’ He wished to 
say at once that he had no intention of 
deriding the influence of Irishmen in 
Indian affairs. On the contrary, he 
agreed with the noble Lord in thinking 
that India had derived very great benefit 
from the services of Irishmen; he would 
be most ungrateful if he were not to admit 
that India owed very much to Irishmen. 
He himself, in the work he had been 
able to do in India, owed very much to 
the assistance he had received from Irish- 
men; and it had often struck him that 
there was something connected with the 
tenure of land in Ireland which made 
Irishmen peculiarly useful in India. 
There had been no Viceroy in whose 
labours he had had greater sympathy, 
and who had administered the Govern- 
ment of India to greater advantage to 
the country, than the Earl of Mayo, 
under whom he had served a good many 
years ago. He believed that the Vice- 
royalty of the Earl of Mayo in India 
was one of the best Administrations that 


- had ever existed in that country. The 


Earl of Mayo was an Irishman, and at 
that moment there was a very large pro- 
portion of Irishmen in the Indian Ser- 
vice. Many of the great reforms which 
had been carried out in the Province of 
Bengal had been mainly due to Irish- 
men, and they were at that moment 
assisting the present Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of Bengal in a most excellent and 
admirable manner. He hoped that after 
those remarks the noble Lord would 
acquit him of ingratitude towards Irish- 
men for their services in India. He 
thoroughly acknowledged the justice of 
what the noble Lord had said, that if 
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there was to be a Parliamentary imquiry 
into the machinery of Governnipat in 
India and the administration of i 

in that country, note must be takenof 
the opinion of the educated Native en 
to whem the noble Lord had referred. 
They were persons whose opinions ought 
to be fully understood, and who were 
entitled to be listened to. Indeed, too 
great weight could not be attached to 
the representation of the views of the 
Native population of India. He trusted 
that all classes of the people of India 
would be represented in the coming in- 
quiry, and that they would be fully and 
fairly heard. As regarded the imme- 
diate question of Indian finance, he con- 
fessed that he had always been some- 
thing of a pessimist, and he had often 
expressed doubts as to the propriety of 
the fair-weather policy which had been 
pursued. He was of opinion that they 
had not sufficiently provided for a time 
of great difficulty and disturbance. A 
time of disturbance had now arrived, 
and he could not say that he had been 
altogether unprepared for the gloomy 
view which the noble Lord took of Indian 
affairs. He had always thought that 
too much had been made of the Russian 
scare ; but a period of difficulty had now 
come upon them, and already the coun- 
try had been put to an enormous expense 
in that direction. It was better for the 
country to be called upon to spend money 
now rather than to have spent it pre- 
maturely some years ago. ‘The position 
of Afghanistan was a very large and 
difficult question, and he would not 
attempt to discuss it at the present 
moment. He would only say that, as a 
matter of history, it was a hazardous 
policy to attempt to set up Afghanistan 
asa Kingdom. There would always be 
a great danger in having a country like 
that between our territory and that of a 
powerful European nation ; with one side 
turned towards us, and the other to- 
wards Russia. Inthis matter England, 
he said, had shown that she was sensi- 
tive, and Russia had taken advantage 
of it. He entirely agreed with the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India 
that it was desirable that they should 
now strengthen their Indian Frontier ; 
but he hoped the noble Lord would bear 
in mind the warnings of Indian military 
officers on that subject, and he also hoped 
that the experience which Members of 
the present Government had had with 
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respect to Afghanistan would counsel 
them to free the country as much as pos- 
sible from the difficulties which would 
result from having to do with that 
nest of hornets. He agreed with the 
noble Lord that the Indian Army must 
be permanently strengthened. He had 
always said that the Indian Army 
was very small for the vast Dominion, 
population, and interests which it had 
to protect and control; and now that 
their Indian Empire was almost in con- 
tact with that of Russia he said it was 
absolutely indispensable that the Indian 
Army should be increased. He would 
not, however, detain the Committee on 
that question, with which he did not 
feel himself fully competent to deal. 
But he did say that it was a right move 
to establish a Native Army Reserve in 
India. He had always found and urged 
that the old Native soldiers and pen- 
sioners were very trustworthy and re- 
liable men, and he believed that they 
would be their best aid in time of diffi- 
culty in the country, and constitute a 
source of strength there; and, there- 
fore, as far as he could judge, the pro- 
posal seemed to be a wise and proper 
one so far as the Infantry were con- 
cerned. With regard to the Cavalry, 
he was not quite so sure—indeed, he had 
always thought that the Cavalry in 
India were a very expensive and not 
very valuable force. He was rather 
inclined to think that the proper thing 
to be done was to mobilize the Infantry 
and keep up a force so equipped that 
they would be easily movable in time of 
need. But then there was the question 
of money. An increase of men meant, of 
course, an increased expenditure, and 
he agreed with the remarks of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (General Sir 
George Balfour) who had just spoken 
in saying that the pay of the Native 
soldiers was insufficient. There could 
be no doubt that a very large additional 
expenditure of money would be ne- 
cessary, and the question was, how was 
that expenditure to be provided for. 
The noble Lord had laid great stress on 
reduction and economy. No one more 
than himself desired to see that there 
should be both reduction and economy; 
but it was always to be remembered 
that however they reduced expenditure 
on the one side there were always fresh 
demands to meet the growing expenses 
on the other. But the noble Lord had 
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spoken of a reduction on account of 
Public Works paid for out of Revenue. 
He did not agree with the noble Lord 
in the views he had expressed with re- 
gard to that subject, which was one con- 
cerning which he had, in his opinion, 
made an entirely false comparison be- 
tween the administration of Lord Lytton 
and the administration of the Marquess 
of Ripon. What Lord Lytton had done 
was to stop during the Afghan War all 
the useful public works that were going 
forward in India. They knew that that 
could only be the source of temporary 
reduction, and Lord Lytton had stopped 
those great works in the most unfortu- 
nate way; because, in order to carry 
them out, large establishments had 
been created and maintained; and Lord 
Lytton, by stopping them suddenly, had 
those large establishments thrown upon 
his hands. When the reduction took 
place an enormous increase of expendi- 
ture was ineurred for pensions and gra- 
tuities and other matters inseparable 
from operations of the kind; and in the 
end, when after two or three years the 
India Government was obliged to carry 
on the public works, the establishment 
had to be again increased at an addi- 
tional cost. Therefore, it seemed to him 
that to stop the carrying out of public 
works was a thoughtless, uneconomical, 
and wrong manner of proceeding. It 
seemed to him that in the carrying out 
of large public works they ought, so to 
speak, to cut the coat according to the 
cloth, and that if they desired to carry 
them on at all they should do so at a uni- 
form rate with a uniform establishment, 
and not indulge ina policy of see-saw— 
that was to say, a policy of reducing 
them at one time and increasing them 
at another, as was the case under the 
administration of Lord Lytton before 
that of the Marquess of Ripon began. 
Roads, bridges, irrigation works, and 
works of that kind were things that if 
they were started to-day must be carried 
on to-morrow; and, therefore, he did 
not agree with the policy indicated by 
the noble Lord. He was also of opinion 
that the policy of cutting down the Pro- 
vincial Budgets was a most disastrous 
policy, because by so doing he believed 
they could not have efficiency and jus- 
tice to those Departments. When he was 
in Bengal he, being inclined to economy 
and prudence, had saved a good deal of 





money against a rainy day; but when 
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the famine came the whole of the savings 
were swept away. . What was the re- 
sult? His Successor spent every far- 
thing of Revenue, and there was nothing 
saved at all. He agreed in thinking 
that the statement of the noble Lord, 
and the statement of Sir Auckland Col- 
vin, Finance Minister, were very gloomy 
indeed, notwithstanding the hopeful ex- 
pressions with which the noble Lord 
had concluded his speech. He had read 
the statement of Sir Auckland Colvin, 
and he found that, while it alluded to 
the reduction of Revenue, it did not 
make any reference to increased taxa- 
tion. But he thought they would be 
obliged to resort tothat. But he (Sir 
George Campbell) said that if the Licence 
Tax was extended, they would have, 
honestly, to make it an Income Tax, be- 
cause that was a tax which would hit the 
rich as well as the poor, even if they 
did not go the length of having a gra- 
duated Income Tax, under which the 
rich out of their possessions should pay 
more than the poor in their poverty. 
He had often commented on the policy 
which abolished the Import Duties on 
Manchester goods; and as long as the 
Rice Duty remained as it was, he, for 
one, would not have sacrificed those 
duties. With regard to the Salt Tax, 
he considered that it was impossible to 
increase that; he said it was a delusion 
to speak of that tax as having been very 
much reduced. The Salt Tax, asa whole, 
had not been reduced, but equalized, and 
was very heavy still. If they com- 
pared the Revenue from that source 
with what it was a few years ago, it 
would be seen that, while in one part 
of India it had been largely increased, 
in another part it had been correspond- 
ingly diminished. The noble Lord, in 
making a comparison of the present Re- 
venue of India with what it was 10 
years ago, had spoken of the elasticity 
of the Indian Revenue. He (Sir George 
Campbell) had heard a good deal about 
that before; but when he came to the 
figures that had been laid before them 
that day, he could not help remarking 
that the whole increase of £2,000,000 
found to have arisen in 10 years was 
due to the increase in Public Works 
alone. The net increase on those works 
was £2,000,000. 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Ranpotpnx Oxnvurcnitt): The amount 
charged as increase of Revenue on Pub- 
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lic Works is £566,000. The two must 
be taken together. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Exactly ; 
and the result was that there was no in- 
crease of Revenue at all, except from this 
source. Now, with regard to the Ac- 
counts. The noble Lord’s speech had 
been devoted to high finance and politics; 
but he must ask the Committee to come 
down a little and consider the Accounts. 
He wished to express the opinion that 
he had expressed many times before, 
that the Accounts were presented to the 
House in far too complicated aform. It 
was almost impossible for Members of 
Parliament, save those who took an ac- 
tive interest in Indian affairs, to under- 
stand them. In these Accounts every- 
thing was stated in gross; items were 
included under the head of Revenue 
which were not Revenue at all, but 
sources of Expenditure, and they also 
mixed up Imperial with Provincial 
finance in a manner which had led to 
a great deal of confusion. He would 
illustrate his remarks by referring to 
one item—namely, the Public Works. 
There was the statement that under 
that head there was an estimated 
surplus of £566,000; but when they 
came to look into the matter they found 
that the whole surplus disappeared and 
became a deficit, because there was the 
loss on Exchange, which for 1884-5 was 
£1,873,000, and for 1885-6 £1,900,000. 
Those things were stated in the Ac- 
counts in a manner 80 misleading as to 
suggest a surplus, while a deficit really 
existed. He did not say that there was a 
real loss, but they must not run away with 
the belief that there was a surplus in 
hard cash. Then there was the subj ect of 
railways, to which the noble Lord had 
devoted a short portion of his speech. 
He (Sir George Campbell) had always 
been in favour of a liberal extension of 
railways in India; he thought that 
where there were no proper roads, and 
where road-making was expensive, the 
railways might with great advantage be 
extended considerably. But he looked 
with alarm on the present programme 
with regard to railways put forward by 
the Indian Works Department. The 
gentleman who was responsible for that 
had set his teeth on the construction of 
certain railways in India; and great care 
was, in his opinion, necessary in order 
to insure that his scheme should not be 
sanctioned en bloc. He found, by the 
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Finance Minister’s Statement, that he 
expected to spend in 1885-6 upwards of 
£8,000,000 on railways upon State re- 
sponsibility, apart from those railways 
which were constructed by private enter- 
rize. That seemed tohim to be a very 
arge sum; it greatly exceeded the 
amount which the Committee of the 
House of Commons contemplated would 
be so expended, and he thought that 
the proposal must be regarded with 
concern by all. He admitted that the 
policy of the Earl of Dalhousie, who 
mapped out an extensive scheme of State 
Guaranteed Railways, had been in the 
main a success. The State had paid 
very dearly for it, however; but, al- 
though the railways had probably cost 
double what they might have cost 
he considered they were worth the 
money spent upon them. But now 
that they had gained so much ex- 
perience in those matters, and had 
an enormous establishment capable of 
making railways, with men experienced 
in their construction, he doubted very 
much that it was the true policy to em- 
ploy those guaranteed contractors in the 
work. The Government ought especially 
to have control over the railway rates. 
He was one of those who thought that 
the rates charged by the Railway Com- 
panies in India were not nearly cheap 
enough. He contended that they would 
not do justice to the trade and resources 
of India until they had a system under 
which they could reduce the railway 
charges toa minimum. His experience 
was that railways must always be toa 
great extent monopolies; and if they 
were to have the present system and not 
trust to private enterprize—if the Go- 
vernment were to guarantee interest and 
debt, it would be much better that they 
should have complete control, so that 
there might not be undue competition 
on one side, and monopoly on the other. 
He was not certain that they had gained 
the desired object by submitting them- 
selves to the conditions which the pro- 
moters of certain guaranteed lines had 
imposed on them. They might be very 
good and able men; but when a pro- 
moter was disposing of other people’s 
money he was not always as careful as 
he ought to be. He did not like pro- 
moters to handle Government money, 
and, as he had said, he preferred that 
the system should be laid down by the 
Government. There was between Cal- 
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cutta and Madras a part of India still 
unexplored, and which was to that day 
in the possession of the Aborigines. He 
thought it would be right for the State 
—cautiously, of course—to develop a 
railway in that district, but not too 
fast. He hoped that would not be 
lost sight of by the noble Lord. It 
was only the other day that he puta 
Question in the House with reference 
to another line of railway ; but the only 
answer he received was that the noble 
Lord traversed all the facts and circum- 
stances—there was no reply to his Ques- 
tion. He asked whether, in view of the 
depressed condition of Indian trade, and 
in view of the great difficulties of Indian 
finance, the Government were going to 
guarantee lines which would compete 
with the Government lines already estab- 
lished? He thought the new line would 
come into direct opposition with the East 
India Railway on the one side, and with 
other railways on the other side. It 
would interfere with their through traffic, 
and seriously injure the other lines. He 
did not know whether the noble Lord had 
applied his acute mind to the subject of 
railways in America; but if he had he 
would see that the through lines had of 
late years been cutting each other's 
throats in consequence of this competi- 
tion for traffic—he referred to the lines 
running from the coast to the centre of 
the country. No doubt the public got 
the benefit, but it certainly seemed to 
be a suicidal policy so far as the railways 
themselves were concerned. He hoped 
that state of things would not be re- 
peated in India, and that the noble Lord 
would take care that he did not yield too 
much to the promoters of those lines. 
As those railways were a very important 
subject, he thought it right to say as 
much as this with regard to them; but 
there were a lot of other matters of 
importance in connection with Indian 
finance, the details of which he would 
not attempt to go into. He would only 
say this—that if the noble Lord were in 
Office another year, and he hoped that 
he would not be in Office unless he 
joined the Radicals, and he had some 
hopes of that, he trusted he would apply 
his genius io the subject of Indian 
finance. If he did, no doubt great bene- 
fit would result; but he also felt that the 
task was one of enormous difficulty. It 
appeared tohim that the noble Lord in 
his speech that night had made out the 
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difficulties and dangers of Indian finance 
a good deal more strikingly than he had 
made out the bright side of the case. 
If he were in Office next year, it would 
not do for him to tide over his difficulties 
by balances and loans ; but he would find 
it necessary to have to resort in some 
shape or other to increased taxation or 
to Revenue to meet the deficit which 
would exist. At any rate, he (Sir 
George Campbell) felt that this question 
was a very difficult and gloomy one, 
and he hoped that whoever was in Office 
he would attempt to grapple with the 
question. 

Captain AYLMER said, he desired 
to say afew words with reference to the 
new Frontier railways designed in India. 
Hon. Members had recently had a map 
of the approved new Frontier lines 
placed in their hands by the Govern- 
ment; and he begged to call the atten- 
tion of the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for India, or his Representative at 
the present moment in the House, to 
two lines, and matters connected with 
them which he considered of vital im- 
portance. There were two distinct lines, 
one running South from Rawul Pindi 
and Kohat to Dehra Ismael Khan on 
the Indus, and the other running North 
from Mooltan to near the Indus nearly 
opposite Dehra Ismael Khan. There 
was no connection between those lines. 
They ran parallel with their Frontier, 
and, therefore, were probably the most 
difficult lines to defend. It was abso- 
lutely necessary, where a line of rail- 
way ran parallel with a Frontier, that 
the access to both extremes should be 
perfectly easy, because if the line was 
cut by an enemy at the North, and 
access to the South was rendered im- 
possible by reason of a river intervening, 
the line, instead of being useful, was 
absolutely a danger. A bridge, there- 
fore, over the Indus, connecting the line 
at Dehra Ismael Khan with the line 
opposite, was absolutely necessary. He 
also, having carefully studied the ques- 
tion, wished to call particular attention 
to another railway proposed by the Go- 
vernment—namely, the Quetta Rail- 
way, through the Pishin Valley. That 
line, begun in 1879 and 1880 by the 
Government of the late Earl of Beacons- 
field, was stopped when the late Govern- 
ment came into power. In October, 
1883, they, however, had given orders 
that it should be commenced again, and 
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the coolness with which they looked 
upon the line in 1880 turned to red heat 
in January, 1884. In such hot haste did 
they recommence the linethat at one time 
from 15,000 to 20,000 men were em- 
ployed upon it, and during the whole of 
1884 something like 17,000 men were 
employed upon it, and now they were 
told by the noble Lord that the line 
could not be completed till 1886. The 
noble Lord had made that statement 
the other day in answer to a Question 
addressed to him. If an ordinary amount 
of attention had been paid to it, and an 
ordinary amount of strength had been 
put upon it during those years, it would 
have been completed by this; but he 
(Captain Aylmer) was now informed by 
those who were constructing it that 
there was no possibility of its being 
completed so soon in consequence of the 
unhealthiness of the working men 
being unable te do anything on the 
lower end in the summer, or anything 
on the upper end in the winter. Turn- 
ing from that, however, he wished to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government to consider 
one point—namely, that, instead of wy 2 
ping at Shibo as it was proposed to do 
at present, they should go 20 miles fur- 
ther to the top of the Kojak Range. 
The distance, as he said, was only about 
20 miles; but it was a difficult piece of 
railway work, and if it were left until 
war actually broke out it would be al- 
most impossible to construct it. But 
from the top of the Kojak Pass to Can- 
dahar would be a very simple’piece of 
work—the gradient was an easy one. 
He would strongly recommend that to 
Her Majesty’s Government. There was 
a more important point still to be dealt 
with The line from Quetta came down 
to the Indus to join the Mooltan line ; 
but it did not join it, because a bridge 
was required. That bridge had been 
contemplated, and plans had been pre- 
pared. It had been designed. The en- 
gineer whose work it was seemed to 
have been desirous of having in it the 
greatest span of any bridge in the 
world. The piers had all been laid, 
and, at the present moment, they were 
unable to find a contractor who would 
undertake the making of the bridge. 
The necessity for that bridge was very 
great. During the grain season, when 
ve was coming down from the 
Yorth-West Provinces, at the present 
moment, owing to the want of continu- 
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ous railway communication, it had to 
be taken across the Indus in barges and 
then placed again on therailway for tran- 
sit to Kurrachee, and this could only be 
accomplished by using the electric light. 
He would urge upon the Government 
the desirability of attempting to modify 
the model of the bridge, as no con- 
tractor would undertake its construction 
in its present form. Now he came to 
even & more important point than either 
of those two which he had already 
touched upon—namely, the necessity of 
at once building a bridge over the Indus 
from Sukkur to Rohree. Without it 
the Lahore and Delhi railways would 
be entirely cut off from the railways on 
the Afghan side of the Indus. Without 
that bridge there could be no possible 
connection in any way, by railway or 
otherwise, between the Bombay or 
Madras Presidencies and the railways 
on the Afghanistan side. Any Army 
operating on the Frontier would simply 
be protecting one-half of India, leaving 
the other half in the cold; and it would 
be evident that the difficulties of tran- 
shipment and carrying it from one side 
of the river to the other would be very 
great. Finally, when the Sukkur and 
Rohree Bridge was completed it would 
be necessary to make from the Indian 
end of the bridge a line to Ahmatebad 
on the Rajpootana Railway, as without 
it the Bombay and Madras Army would 
be entirely cut off from operating in 
Afghanistan. With that railway a Bom- 
bay or Madras Army would be equally 
serviceable on the Frontier as a Bengal 
Army. He only wished to call attention 
to those matters, and he was sure that, 
having done so, the noble Lord would 
bear them in mind. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Although the appearance of the Com- 
mittee is not very encouraging for the 
purpose—that is, to induce one to make 
many lengthened observations—I am 
unwilling that the debate should close 
without entering somewhat a protest 
against the unusual course that has been 
adopted by the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India in making his State- 
ment on Indian Finance. The noble 
Lord, in the course of his speech, the 
ability of which I fully recognize, took 
the opportunity of interpolating some 
remarks which I am of opinion ought 
not to have found a place in a Financial 
Statement, and which were rather such 
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as should have been made in a speech 
supporting a Vote of Censure on the 
late Viceroy and the late Administra. 
tion of India. I think it is an 
extremely inconvenient and an ex- 
tremely unfortunate course that obser- 
vations of that sort, and an attack such 
as was made by the noble Lord, should 
have been introduced into an Indian 
Financial Statement. It has been the 
endeavour hitherto of those who are 
responsible for the Government of India 
in this House to avoid, on this occasion, 
at all events as much as possible, the 
introduction of controversial and Party 
politics. The occasion has been one 
upon which we have all endeavoured to 
elucidate, as far as possible, the facts of 
Indian finance; and it has been an occa- 
sion upon which various more or less 
valuable suggestions have been made by 
those who have had experience in In- 
dian affairs, and the debate on the Indian 
Financial Statement has not generally 
shown any tendency whatever to dege- 
nerate into Party controversy. Well, 
Sir, I should think it very unfortunate 
if the practice were permanently de- 
parted from ; and I think it would be 
very unfortunate indeed if the attention 
of the Committee were to be hereafter 
diverted from the facts and considerations 
bearing upon Indian finance to topics 
which, however interesting, are not, in 
my opinion, greatly calculated to con- 
duce to the elucidation of this subject. 
But if topics of this sort are to be intro- 
duced, I think the Committee will under- 
stand that it would only be fair that they 
should be introduced after some fair 
warning and some fair notice given to 
those who are concerned in their dis- 
eussion. When a Vote of Censure is 
proposed upon the conduct of any branch 
of the Administration—when a Govern- 
ment is attacked in respect of any part 
of its policy, that Government has at 
hand all the resources of official infor- 
mation; it has all the resources of its 
Offices behind it, and it is always more 
or less prepared to reply to any attack 
that can be made upon it: No Vote of 
Censure, according to my recollection, 
is ever proposed, and no attack is ever 
made upon a Government Department 
without previous Notice being given in 
this House, and to those against whom 
the attack is directed, in order to afford 
them an opportunity of preparing a de- 
fence to that attack. Well, Sir, that 
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course has not been followed upon this 
occasion. Neither in public nor in 
private has the noble Lord thought fit 
to give the slightest intimation, as far as 
I am aware, either to the Marquess of 
Ripon, or to the late Secretary of State for 
India (the Earl of Kimberley), or the 
late Under Secretary (Mr. J. K. Cross), 
or to myself, who have been partially 
responsible for Indian administration, 
of his intention to arraign on this un- 
usual occasion a great part of the policy 
of the Indian Government during the 
last five years. That seems to me to be 
a course of which I and my Friends 
have a right to complain. I do not, 
however, complain of it very much on 
personal grounds, because the Marquess 
of Ripon and the Earl of Kimberley, 
and other officials whose conduct has 
been attacked to-night, will have other 
opportunities, if they think it necessary 
totake advantage of them, which they can 
create for themselves to vindicate their 
reputation, and to reply in detail to the 
criticisms that have been passed upon 
them which I protest against. The 
reason why I think it necessary to pro- 
test against the course taken this even- 
ing concerns the public interest. I 
think that if attacks of this kind are to 
be made on such occasions as this it will 
be an inconvenient and unfortunate de- 
viation from the ordinary practice. It 
would be far more consistent with the 
ublic interest that these attacks should 
e made after such Notice as would 
enable a reply to be given at the same 
time as the attack, so that the House 
and the country might judge without 
delay between those who attack and 
those who are placed on the defensive. 
I certainly do not intend to attempt to 
enter into a full vindication of that part 
of the policy of the Marquess of Ripon 
which has been arraigned by the noble 
Lord to-night. I have not the materials 
by me which would enable me to do so, 
and I have not had the opportunity of 
consulting recently with either the Mar- 
quess of Ripon or the Earl of Kimberley 
on these subjects; and I do not desire 
to enter upon what at the very best 
would be but a partial reply to the 
noble Lord. There are, however, one 
or two topics which the noble Lord has 
touched upon with regard to which it 
might be well that I should make one 
or two brief observations. The noble 
Lord entirely disapproved, as we were 
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already aware that he did, the policy of 
the late Government in withdrawing 
from Candahar and in not completing 
the railway. Well, Sir, as to that, it 
might be sufficient for me to say that 
whatever may be the merits of our policy 
in that respect, we are not alone respon- 
sible for that. The subject was fully 
brought before the attention of Parlia- 
ment, and, after a long debate, Parlia- 
ment approved our conduct and made 
itself responsible for our policy. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Ranvo.Px Cuvrcuity): That policy was 
not before the House. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
All the facts were known to Parliament 
at the time of the withdrawal from 
Candahar. But I do not rest my case 
entirely upon the sanction given to our 
policy by Parliament. I believe now, 
as fully as I did at the time of the de- 
bate, that the policy followed by us was 
the right one, and I feel the strongest 
conviction that we should not be in the 
slightest degree in a better position to 
defend ourselves against any aggressive 
steps on the part of Russia towards 
India if that policy had not been fol- 
lowed. The noble Lord said that we 
are likely to be called upon to make in 
the present and succeeding years very 
great exertions, and to be involved in 
considerable pecuniary sacrifices. That 
is extremely probable and likely. I do 
not in the least deny it; but the fact 
that we are likely to have to make such 
exertions does not in the least prove that 
we should have been in a better position 
to make these exertions or incur these 
pecuniary sacrifices if we had spent two 
or three prarons years in wasting money 
upon useless and unprofitable enterprizes. 
We believe that the continued occupa- 
tion of Candahar would not only not 
have strengthened our position against 
any aggression on the part ‘of Russia, but 
would have actually weakened our means 
of defence against such aggression. 
Whatever value may be attached to our 
alliance with Afghanistan—and I quite 
admit we could not base the safety of 
India entirely on the friendship of the 
Afghans—we held in 1881, and we hold 
still, that the love of the Afghans of in- 
dependence, and the resistance which 
they are sure to offer to any attack from 
Russia upon that independence, are 
amongst the most important factors at 
our disposal for resisting any aggressive 
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Russian designs against India, and we 
believe san all we believed in 1881, 
that the possession and retention of Can- 
dahar, the annexation of Candahar, the 
paring away from the Afghan territory 
of one of the richest parts of it, would 
have inevitably and unalterably and 
eae nas! alienated all chance of the 

riendship of the Afghans from us. It 
was not within our power to undo all 
the mischief which had been done by the 
Governments of Lord Lytton and Vis- 
count Cranbrook. It was not in our 
power to undo all the consequences of 
the war which, in our opinion, was un- 
necessarily waged by the Government of 
Lord Lytton on the people of Afghan- 
istan. We are not in the slightest de- 
gree surprised to find even now the 
Afghan people, to a certain extent, sus- 
picious, unfriendly, and jealous, and not 
disinclined to believe that we may har- 
bour intentions towards them quite as 
hostile as any which the Russian Go- 
vernment may itself harbour. But that 
is not the consequence of the policy we 
have pursued. It is the consequence of 
the war that was waged by Lord Lytton 
—a policy which the noble Lord has 
thought fit to praise to-night. We did 
what we could to undo the effects of that 
unfortunate policy, and we believe the 
most 5 hg part of our action was 
retiring from Candahar to prove to the 
Afghans that we had no aggressive in- 
tentions against them. The noble Lord 
says that for five years we have seen 
Russia advancing in the direction of 
India, and that the Indian Government 
has taken no notice of that advance. He 
says that during this time the Marquess 
of Ripon and the Indian Government 
have been wrappedin slumber. What- 
ever may have been the defects of the 
policy of the Marquess of Ripon and his 
advisers, does the noble rd or the 
Committee think that we should be in a 
better position to resist Russian aggres- 
sion if we had wasted the resources of 
India and of this country during the 
last four years in a series of unprofitable 
wars with Afghanistan? And what gua- 
rantee will the noble Lord give us that 
if this policy of retaining possession of 
Candahar had been adopted we should 
not have been engaged in these wars? 
The noble Lord says it was a mistake to 
retire from Oandahar. 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Ranpotrn Cuurcwity): I particularly 
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said I would not on this occasion raise 
any question as to the policy of the aban- 
donment of Candahar. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The noble Lord said he would not raise 
the question ; but I heard the observa- 
tions he made, and, in my opinion, they 
did raise the question of the mistake 
which he held had been committed in 
our retirement from Candahar. I say 
that that policy was right. We did not 
in the firstinstance retire from Candahar; 
we found ourselves committed to some 
extent to certain engagements which 
had been made by our Predecessors. 
Wedid not retire from these en ments 
until the circumstances had changed. 
But the retention of a Force in the neigh- 
bourhood of Candahar by the late Go- 
vernment led to a renewal of conflicts 
between the Afghans and the British 
Forces—between Ayoob Khan and our- 
selves. It is impossible for the noble 
Lord or his Friends to deny that if the 
policy we adopted in 1881 in withdraw- 
ing from Candahar had not been adopted 
we might have found ourselves engaged 
in a succession of these wars and in a 
succession of hostilities with the Af- 
ghan people. Well, Sir, therefore we 
consider that the policy we adopted in 
that respect is one which certainly would 
not diminish our power of self-defence 
against Russian aggression, but, on the 
contrary, would greatly increase it. The 
noble Lord has said that the suspension 
of railway communication with Quetta 
was bad policy. Now, the temporary 
suspension of that railway—for, as my 
hon. Friend (Mr. J. K. Cross) the other 
day showed, the railway was, all but a 
small portion of it, again taken up—was 
a part of the same policy and was dic- 
tated by those considerations which in- 
duced us to abandon Candahar; and, 
notwithstanding the contradiction of the 
noble Lord just now, we say that that 
was a policy which was before the 
House when the whole question was 
debated. We felt at that time, rightly 
or wrongly, that the announcement that 
the Indian Government had determined 
permanently to retain the district of 
Pishin would have an effect on the mind 
and temper of the Afghan people similar 
to the retention of Candahar—of the 
same character, though not, perhaps, so 
pronounced. We believed, from the best 
information obtainable at the time, that 
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ghanistan, and we believed that the 
retention or permanent ‘occupation of 
that district would be considered by the 
Afghan people as a plain sign and indi- 
cation of our intention to make further 
aggression on Afghan territory, and to 
establish a footing in Afghanistan which 
could be further advanced if occasion 
served. Therefore, while not insisting 
peremptorily on withdrawal, as in: the 
case of Candahar, we intimated to the 
Indian Government that in our opinion 
it would not be desirable to announce 
any intention of framing their policy 
upon the permanent retention of the 
district of Pishin. But a large discre- 
tion was given to the Indian Govern- 
ment as to the time when the withdrawal 
from Pishin should take place. The 
Indian Government urged reasons why 
that withdrawal should not be a hasty 
or precipitate one. No pressure was 
placed on the Indian Government, and 
the retirement from Pishin was post- 
poned ; but it was found in practice that 
the occupation of that district was quietly 
acquiesced in by the Afghan people and 
the Afghan Ruler. The Home Govern- 
ment did not put any pressure on the 
Indian Government to retire, and so the 
occupation has practically continued to 
the present time. As long as there was 
any doubt whether the district of Pishin 
should be permanently retained or not 
it would have been unwise to have pro- 
ceeded with the railway. The comple- 
tion of the railway was suspended pend- 
ing the decision whether the district 
was to be permanently occupied or not ; 
but no final decision as to the abandon- 
ment of that railway was ever announced, 
and it was open to the Indian Govern- 
ment, whenever it thought fit, to renew 
the proposal for the construction of that 
railway. When the time arrived that 
it was thought necessary for the safety 
of India that the railway should be fur- 
ther extended, that proposal was made 
by the Indian Government ; no opposi- 
tion was given to it by the Government 
at home, and the extension of the Pishin 
Railway was undertaken. But it does 
not appear to me to be at all clear, if 
the railway had been pushed on earlier, 
that it would not have been taken by 
the Afghans as an indication of aggres- 
sive intentions on our part, and would 
not have led to a renewal of those mis- 
chiefs and misfortunes which had been 
caused by the attack on Afghanistan, 
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and which had only been y re- 
moved by our retirement from Candahar. 
Then the noble Lord says that, notwith- 
standing the continued advance of the 
Russians, and the dangers that were 
threatening India during the whole of 
his administration, the Marquess of 
Ripon reduced the Native Army. I 
would like to ask the noble Lord whe- 
ther he read the Report of the important 
Commission on the Indian Army, of 
which Sir Frederick Roberts, Sir John 
Strachey, and others of high authority 
were prominent members? I believe, 
though I have not had an opportunity 
of referring to the Report of that Com- 
mission during: this discussion, that 
that Commission, at the instance of Sir 
Frederick Roberts, proposed a much 
larger diminution of the Indian Army 
than was adopted by the Indian Govern- 
ment or sanctioned at home. And when 
the noble Lord makes the reduction of 
the Indian Army a subject of ch 

against the Marquess of Ripon, I would 
ask him whether he has obtained the 
authority of any Indian military expert 
for the assumption that the efficiency of 
the Indian Army has been impaired by 
this reduction? On the contrary, I be- 
lieve it is held that the reductions have 
been made in the less efficient and less 
warlike portions of the Native Army, 
and that the efficiency of the more valu- 
able and more fighting portions of that 
Army has been increased by the mea- 
sures taken by the Marquess of Ripon’s 
Government. And I should like to sug- 
gest for the consideration of the noble 
Lord that, while he is increasing the 
strength of the Native Cavalry and the 
Ghoorka regiments, and taking other 
measures which I do not desire to call 
in question, and when he is considering 
the additional expense thrown on the 
Indian resources by these measures, I 
would like to suggest to him that it is 
desirable again to recur to the recom- 
mendations of that Commission, and see 
whether a portion of the additional ex- 
pense that will be incurred by these 
measures might not be met by some re- 
ductions of the less efficient and less 
valuable portions of the Native Army. 
Then the noble Lord says that the Mar- 
quess of Ripon and the Government at 
home allowed a deficiency of 10,000 men 
to exist in the British garrisons in India. 
The noble Lord must be perfectly aware 
that the existence of that deficieney was 
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no part of the Marquess of Ripon’s 
pene The Marquess of Ripon and the 
ndian Government constantly remon- 
strated against it. The deficiency was 
caused, as every military Member of the 
House is aware, by the changes which 
took place in the administration of the 
Army at home, and by a miscalculation 
made as to the establishment necessary 
to provide proper reliefs for the Army 
in India. The very first thing I did 
when I assumed the administration of 
the War Office, finding that there was a 
very considerable deficiency in the Army 
in India, was to take measures, in con- 
cert with the Government of India, for 
sepeizing that deficiency — measures 
which have been to a considerable ex- 
tent successful, and which it may be 
reasonably hoped will in a short time 
fill up the deficiency. Therefore, I say, 
it is extremely unfair to charge the 
Marquess of Ripon with a deliberate 
failure of his duties in regard to the de- 
ficiency in the British garrison, which 
it must be admitted for a time occurred. 
Now, the noble Lord has also attacked 
the financial policy of the Marquess of 
Ripon. He has said that, notwithstand- 
ing the threatening symptoms to which 
he adverted, the Marquess of Ripon’s 
Government did not sufficiently insist 
upon economy, and that it made unwise 
remissions of taxation. The noble Lord 
will not be able to find any want of at- 
tention to economy so far as the Indian 
Government could effect it. What I 
suppose the noble Lord refers to is that 
on the return of peace and prosperity 
and increase of Revenue the arrange- 
ments which were made with the Pro- 
vincial Governments were reverted to, 
and, in some cases, the original agree- 
ments with the Provincial Governments 
were revised upon more liberal terms. 
In fact, the policy that had been insti- 
tuted by the Earl of Mayo, and which 
received the complete approval of Lord 
Lytton and Sir John Strachey, was re- 
verted to, and a considerable sum was 
placed by the Government of India at 
the disposal of the Local Governments 
for the improvement of their adminis- 
tration and the development of the re- 
sources of the Provinces. Sir, I believe 
that that was a wise measure. I be- 
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lieve that a niggardly policy in India 
will never be a prosperous or perma- 
nently economical policy. I believe that 
what we have to rely upon, to a great 
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extent, for the future finances of India, 
is the development of the resources of 
the Local Administrations, and that if 
the Local Administrations were too much 
starved in the expenditure of the funds 
they consider necessary for the develop- 
ment of the Provinces, it would be in 
vain to hope for an elastic or an increas- 
ing Revenue. Well, then, Sir, as to the 
remission of taxation, the noble Lord 
says that we reduced to an unwise ex- 
tent the Customs Duty. That subject 
was one that was fully discussed in this 
House, and the policy was deliberately 
adopted by the Indian Government 
after full consideration. I believe that 
no wiser policy could have been adopted. 
It was a policy that Sir John Strachey, 
under Lord Lytton, had advocated. If 
there is anything satisfactory in Indian 
finance it is the gradual reduction which 
has taken place during a very consider- 
able number of years in the charge 
which falls upon the Indian Revenue in 
respect of the interest of capital ex- 

ended on public works. The right 
9 Gentleman opposite (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope) is perfectly well acquainted with 
the burdens upon Indian finances. But 
what has produced this great change, 
this great reduction of the burdens upon 
India? It has been the increased re- 
ceipts from Indian railways, owing to 
the development of the resources of the 
country—owing to the increase of in- 
dustry and trade in India. I maintain 
that it was a wise policy when the Go- 
vernment found itself in possession of a 
disposable surplus to relieve still further 
the strings of fndian industry, and to do 
that which must inevitably have the 
effect of increasing the trade of India, 
and thereby of increasing that Revenue 
which is derived from the receipts from 
railways constructed by the Government. 
That was the foundation of the policy 
of 1882-3. I believe that it was a wise 
policy ; and I should like to know whe- 
ther the noble Lord and his Colleagues 
think that policy, which was always 
advocated by the Marquess of Salisbury 
and Lord Lytton and by Sir John 
Strachey, ought not to have been 
adopted when the Government of India 
found itself in possession of means to 
adopt it; or whether he considers that 
we ought to have ccntinued, during a 
period of prosperity, to resort to the old 
methods of taxation—methods which 
had been condemned by every Indian 
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financier of eminence? The noble Lord 
also introduced into his speech a sub- 
ject which I cannot conceive had any 
relation to the Indian financial question. 
The noble Lord said that the policy of 
giving to Natives of India a larger share 
in the administration, and a more effec- 
tive control of their own affairs, was a 
wise and intelligent policy; but he ob- 
jected to the policy pursued by the 
Marquess of Ripon, because he said it 
was a stupid policy. It is quite impos- 
sible to argue against adjectives such as 
those employed by the noble Lord. The 
question was brought forward and dis- 
cussed in the House, and I believe that 
the policy of the Marquess of Ripon, 
and the mode in which it was adopted, 
has received the assent of the House, 
and of the vast majority of the people 
outside this House. Will the noble Lord 
undertake to say that any considerable 
advance in the direction of carrying out 
that which he himself described as a 
wise and intelligent policy without 
raising a very strong and detsrmined 
opposition from a very large section of 
Europeans in India— 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Ranpotrx Cxavurcnitt): Will the noble 
Marquess permit me to say that, with 
regard to the adjectives he has referred 
to, [only used words identical with what 
is the universal opinion among Natives 
and Europeans in India. 

Tue Maraqvess or HARTINGTON : 
That is a very wide and very sweeping 
statement. I do not deny that there 
was a very strong and bitter and a very 
unwise and unscrupulous resistance from 
a large proportion of the Europeans, 
both official and non-official, in India, 
and I do not deny that there may have 
been a certain number of Native Indians 
with whom the noble Lord was thrown 
in contact, moving in Anglo - Indian 
society, who shared very much their im- 
pressions and opinions. But, in my opi- 
nion, if the noble Lord had inquired 
further as to the manner in which the 
Marquess of Ripon’s policy had been 
received by the vast mass of the people 
he would have arrived at a different 
conclusion. I believe there are many 
men of large Indian experience who 
have been struck by the enthusiasm by 
which the policy of the Marquess of 
Ripon was received by large masses of 
Indian people, The demonstrations 
which have 
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the conclusion of his Viceroyalty were 
considered, I believe, to be the most re- 
markable demonstrations of Indian pub- 
lic opinion which have been known 
within our recollection. I doubt v 
much the assertion of the noble Lord, 
and contend that there is no large body 
of public opinion which considers that 
the measures taken were injudicious in 
themselves, or were carried out in an 
injudicious manner. Now, I have not 
attempted, nor do I intend, to make any 
complete reply to the attack which has 
been made by the noble Lord this even- 
ing. The tactics pursued by the noble 
Lord on this occasion have made any 
complete reply impossible. If it should 
be thought necessary, however, by those 
whose conduct has been impugned, an 
opportunity will, no doubt, be found on 
some future occasion. That which I 
principally desire to do upon the present 
occasion is to enter my protest—first, 
against the introduction of matter which 
I have described into the Indian Finan- 
cial Statement ; and, secondly, against 
the course pursued by the noble Lord 
in not giving either publicly, or, at all 
events, privately, to those whose busi- 
ness it would have been to defend their 
Indian Administration, an opportunity 
of replying to statements which they 
could not have expected would have 
been brought forward. 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannorz): The 
noble Marquess, in the speech which he 
has just delivered, and in which the ad- 
missions were at least as remarkable as 
the contradictions, has scolded my noble 
Friend very severely for the course he 
has thought fit to pursue on this occa- 
sion. And the reason is this—that in 
making his Indian Financial Statement 
he has attacked the late Government for 
its Indian finance, and the Marquess of 
Ripon as their Executive officer. Well, 
Sir, I am one of those who have always 
felt that it is exceeding desirable that 
whenever possible Indian affairs should 
be kept out of Party controversy. But 
I should like to ask when right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite ever spared Lord 
Lytton or his poliey ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
allow me to reply to that? I should 
like to say that we have had plenty of 
opportunity of attacking Lord Lytton’s 
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in the first statement I made, when the 
late Government came into Office, from 
entering into any controversial sub- 


ects. 
, Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Mr. E. 
Srannore): I quite agree with the noble 
Marquess; he did not on the occasion 
he refers to make any attack on Lord 
Lytton, and I can well understand why 
he did not. It was because there were 
plenty of us present who were perfectly 
ready to defend Lord Lytton if any such 
statement had been made; and I can 
say with perfect confidence, and in the 
hearing of the Members of this House, 
that there was no occasion possible, with 
the exception of that to which the noble 
Marquess has referred, when right hon. 
Gentlemen did not think fit to drag Lord 
Lytton into a controversy, and to attack 
him upon everything he had done, whe- 
ther in his financial administration or in 
any other part of his government. But 
I think I may goa good deal further, 
and I may point out that there is a pre- 
cedent for the course taken to-night—a 
precedent of a very remarkable cha- 
racter. I remember very well, if the 
noble Marquess does not, the debate 
which we had upon the English Budget 
in 1883. I remember very well how the 
Chancellor of the, Exchequer, instead of 
coming down to make the Statement 
which we ordinarily expect, instead of 
simply telling us the financial position 
of this country and the changes he pro- 
posed to introduce, devoted half-an-hour 
of the time of the House toa most elabo- 
rate attack upon the financial adminis- 
tration of the preceding Government. I 
do not think that he gave any Notice that 
he intended to make that attack. There 
never was amore bitter and personal at- 
tack than that which the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer then made, and Ieannot 
for the life of me understand why, for him 
to make such an attack upon his political 
opponents was justifiable, and it is so 
wicked for a Conservative Secretary of 
State for India to ventureto say anything 
with regard to the financial proposals of 
his Predecessors. But I might go still 
further than that, and point out tu the 
Committee that the circumstances were 
wholly different. My noble Friend has 
had to take the charge of the financial 
affairs of India at a time of unparalleled 
difficulty. He has had left to him a 
deficit for which he and the Government 
are not responsible; and, much more, he 
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has had handed over to him a charge 
which will, he says, remain a charge 
upon the finances of India for many 
years to come, possibly for ever. Under 
these circumstances, it is not at all sur- 
prising that he should endeavour to 
ook back and examine the cause of 
this charge, and endeavour to point 
out to the House why this accumulation 
of financial difficulties has arisen, and 
what had been done by his Predeces- 
sors to produce it. My noble Friend 

ut it into one sentence. He said that 
in spite of every warning the Marquess 
of Ripon made no provision for meeting 
that which everybody knew must happen 
in the process of time. That is the 
charge. And what answer has been 
given to-night? We have not heard 
any answer given either by the noble 
Marquess or by the hon. Gentleman the 
late Under Secretary of State for India 
(Mr. J. K. Cross). They have men- 
tioned no preparations that the Mar- 
quess of Ripon made in India for the 
condition that was undoubtedly coming 
upon us. They have told us of no pre- 
paration that he initiated; they have 
suggested no policy that he deliberately 
adopted in the view of what was certain 
tocome. The late Under Secretary, feel- 
ing the difficulty of making any state- 
ment of that character, resorted to a tu 
quoque. He said—*‘ Well, after all, what 
did you do?” I might point out that 
there was an essential difference be- 
tween the position when we were in 
Office before and the position of the late 
Government. I might point out that 
when we were in Office the advancing 
Forces of Russia were at that time a 
long way from the Indian Frontier; but 
during the last five years they have been 
creeping on step by step, until now the 
Russian Frontier is conterminous with 
that of Afghanistan. Everybody knew 
that that was coming upon us. Every- 
body warned you. The Ameer—the 
person principally concerned—told you 
over and over again that it was the cer- 
tain consequence of the Russian ad- 
vance. And any statesman who was 
responsible for the safety of India ought, 
undoubtedly, in the view of the advance 
that everybody knew was taking place, 
to have adopted some far-seeing policy 
based upon a determination to meet the 
difficulties which were likely to occur, at 
any rate, within the next few years. 
We may say for ourselves that we fore- 
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saw it. We told the House over and 
over again during the time of the Go- 
vernment of Lord Beaconsfield what 
was coming upon us. Well, what did 
we do? e occupied Quetta amid at- 
tacks from the Liberal Party, which I 
have no doubt are well in the recollection 
of the Members of this House. We or- 
ganized the system of Frontier railways, 
which we believed to be essential to the 

rotection of India. When the noble 
Scenenenh speaks of useless and unpro- 
fitable enterprizes, I wonder whether he 
means to refer to that Frontier railway. 
He told us it was not in the power of 
the late Government to undo all that 
Lord Lytton haddone. But they did all 
theycould. They abandoned the system 
of Frontier railways; they allowed a 
savage tribe to pull up all that they had 
done of this railway beyond Sibi; they al- 
lowed the whole subject tosleep until the 
force of public opinion, after an interval of 
three or four years, compelled action to be 
taken. The noble Marquess speaks of 
Candahar. It is a remarkable story. I 
do not know whether the Committee 
fully realizes how remarkable it is. When 
the late Government came into Office one 
of the first steps they took was to order 
theabandonmentof every position we then 
held on the old Indian Frontier. They 
began by gradually yielding to the pres- 
sure of their advisers. Whatever we may 
say of the Marquess of Ripon, this, at 
least, we may say to his credit. He reso- 
lutely opposed the policy the late Go- 
vernment adopted. He was altogether 
opposed to their policy of abandonment. 
It was entirely due to the pressure put 
upon the late Government by the Mar- 
quess of Ripon and his advisers, that 
the Government consented to a step they 
had resolutely opposed, and they said 
that although they had abandoned Can- 
dahar they must hold Pishin. They kept 
that as quiet as they could. There were 
many Radical supporters behind them 
who were opposed to the holding of 
Pishin, and were anxious that they 
should retire from a great many other 
points. [‘*No, no!”] Well, there 
were; there can be no doubt of it. The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) kept asking the Government 
when they were going to retire from all 
their positions. Fortunately for this 
country they abandoned that policy, 
and they continued to occupy Pishin. 
But that unfortunate railway was sus- 
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pended—as the noble Marquess said to- 
night, temporarily suspended—and was 
not again proceeded with until last year, 
when the pressure put upon the Govern- 
ment made it obvious that the public opi- 
nion of this country and of India would 
compel them to continue the work. Then 
it has been said that the noble Marques 
the late Viceroy of India (the Marquess 
of Ripon) might, at least, if he did not 
desire to take any other step for the 
protection of the Indian Frontier, have 
husbanded the resources of India. He 
might have endeavoured to practice 
some economy. The noble Marquess 
has spoken to-night, in somewhat con- 
—— terms, of that demand, and 
he has referred to what was done with 
the Native Army. My complaint is this, 
that, although a Royal Commission on 
this railway in India had reported that 
there were many important steps that 
might be taken for increasing the effi- 
ciency of the Army in India and re- 
ducing the cost, the only step the late 
Government thought fit to take was to 
reduce the Native Army, while every 
other proposal of thet Commission was 
absolutely rejected. I should like to 
remind the Committee that I have en- 
deavoured in season and out of season to 
- economy in India. Ever since it 
ell to my lot in 1879 to make a speech 
announcing the economies which Lord 
Lytton’s Government thought it neces- 
sary to effect in India to meet the diffi- 
culties then existing, I have been tho- 
roughly convinced not only of the neces- 
sity, but also of the possibility, of the 
reduction of Expenditure in India. In 
1883 it was my d fortune to carry 
a Resolution pledging the House toa 
reduction of Expenditure in India. The 
House generally was favourable to the 
Resolution; but the noble Marquess 
and hon. Members opposite were hostile 
to it, and they endeavoured to cut it 
down and minimize it as much as pos- 
sible. I regret even at this moment 
that the late Under Secretary of State 
for India did not on that occasion during 
the course of his remarks say a word in 
support of what I had said I believed to 
be essential—namely, that the Expendi- 
ture must be overhauled. Of course, the 
late Government were justified in their 
extraordinary Military Expenditure in 
pongnensee for war on our frontier ; but 

complain that they have not kept 
down the ordinary Civil Expenditure. I 
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fully admit the services, in the cause of 
economy, of Lord Northbrook, who took 
every possible step to keep down Civil 
Expenditure in India, and his efforts 
were thoroughly seconded by Lord 
Lytton and Sir John Strachey; but I 
complain that ever since Lord Ripon went 
to India every item of Civil Expenditure 
has steadily and enormously increased. 
Might I detain the Committee a fow 
minutes while I put before them a few 
figures, and I will show the Committee 
that year after year the Civil expenses 
have grown to an extent which is most 
serious for the welfare of India. I will 
compare the net Expenditure of India 
in certain items in 1880-1 with what it 
is now. General Administration has 
risen by £35,000, Law and Justice by 
£280,000, Police by £260,000, Educa- 
tion by £260,000, Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishments by £12,000, Medical Estab- 
lishments by £90,000, Political Estab- 
lishments by £120,000, and the Scien- 
tific and other minor Departments by 
£90,000. I do not think that in the 
case of any single one of these items the 
increase can be justified. It appeared 
to me that the hon. Gentleman the late 
Under Secretary made a naive confes- 
sion just now, for he remarked that 
owing to certain circumstances on the 
Frontier of India, the Government 
thought they might spend rather more 
money than they did before. Well, 
Sir, all I can say is it was not the in- 
tention of Parliament they should do so. 
Parliament had voted that early steps 
should be taken to reduce Expenditure 
in India ; and yet, in spite of the Resolu- 
tion of this House, they thought they 
might spend rather more than they did 
before. Iam inclined to think that my 
noble Friend is justified in the appeal he 
has made to the new Parliament to deal 
with Indian finance ; and certainly, if I 
have the honour of a seat in it, I will ad- 
vocate that the ordinary Expenditure of 
India shall have the careful attention of 
the House. I think my noble Friend could 
not have rendered a greater service to this 
House than in pointing out the necessity 
for this reduction, and in endeavouring 
to impress upon us the great change in 
the position of India. For my part, I 
do not desire to say a word which would 
aggravate or accentuate the difficulties 
which have existed between this country 
and Russia; but this, at least, I think 


may be said without offence and with 
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absolute trath—that the contact of the 
two countries in Central Asia has re- 
volutionized the finances of India, and 
altered the whole position we occupy in 
that country ; and we may congratulate 
ourselves that at this time of crisis we 
have in the Viceroy an adviser so far- 
sighted, so courageous, and so prudent 
as my noble Friend (Lord Dufferin) who 
now occupies that position. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON wished 
to make a few remarks upon a point 
which had been approached that night 
—namely, the Frontier defences of 
India. He was afraid that the noble 
Lord had seemed to encourage the 
policy of going forward and meeting 
Russia. He was sorry to hear his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Kincardineshire (Sir George Balfour) 
speak of the necessity of their occupying 
Herat for the defence of India. 

Grenerat Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had said nothing of the kind; 
he had never spoken of the occupation 
of Herat. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he was glad that he had misunderstood 
his hon. and gallant Friend. He wished 
to disabuse the minds of hon. Members 
of that idea. He had been recently look- 
ing at the history of Afghanistan, and 
found that 50 years ago, in the time of 
Sir John Malcolm, one of the ablest of 
Indian Administrators, the Kingdom of 
Afghanistan did not include Herat ; the 
whole country about Herat belonged at 
that time to Persia, and the Frontier of 
Afghanistan was somewhere to the East 
of Herat. Therefore, to talk of Herat as 
belonging to Afghanistan and necessary 
for the defence of India was a great 
mistake. He should like to get some 
information from the noble Lord as to 
the expenditure incurred for the railway 
in the Pishin Valley, and whether that 
railway was to be made with a military 
object—for the formation of a great 
camp, because if it was to be made with 
that object, Her Majesty’s Government 
might be sure that it would be taken as 
a menace to Russia. He pointed out 
that Russia was waiting till we advanced 
before she advanced herself. She con- 
sidered that she had just as much right 
to advance towards the South as we had 
towards the North outside our own 
natural Frontier. It had been pointed 
out by the Government of Russia, as far 


back, he believed, as the year 1879, that 
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they objected toour advance into Afghan- 
istan, unless they also advanced in a 
corresponding manner to the South ; and 
he hoped Her Majesty’s Government 
would consider the advice that had been 
given them by nearly all the great Indian 
statesmen who had studied the subject 
of the defence of India for the last 20 
or 30 years, that our proper Frontier 
was the Suleiman range. That, he said, 
was our proper Frontier, and the more 
we peal sm ve on it the better, because 
in proportion as we advanced outside 
that range our military position was 
weakened. The noble Marquess the late 
Secretary of State for War had just now 
said that their retention of Candahar 
under the former Conservative Govern- 
ment was a source of weakness, and not 
a source of strength, and that, there- 
fore, the less they had to do with Can- 
dahar, or any part of the Afghanistan 
territory, the better. [‘‘No,no!”] He 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) repeated that it 
was a source of weakness, and he would 
add, at the same time, that the late Go- 
vernment had shown great courage in 
abandoning it, in spite of the ridicule of 
the Conservative Party, for the best 
military Frontier. There was one more 
point he wished to refer to before con- 
cluding. The noble Lord had referred 
to arming the Native troops with the 
Martini-Henry rifle. He thought that 
such a policy would be a very bad one, 
because, if an arm discarded in the 
English Army were given to Native 
troops, the proceeding would stamp them 
at once with inferiority as being unfit to 
use the same weapon as that used by 
the English troops. [An hon. MemsBer: 
It is a good arm.] An hon. Member 
said it wasa goodarm. That was true; 
but it had been discarded in the English 
Army. The English and Native troops 
were always brigaded together, and if, 
when the enemy were advancing, they 
knew that the English regiments had a 
better weapon to defend themselves with 
than they were armed with, they could 
not but feel that they were in a position 
of disadvantage in the attack. When 
he was in India the question as to arm- 
ing the Native troops was raised, and 
he then gave the opinion that they 
ought to be armed in the same way as 
the British troops. He hoped the noble 
Lord would consider this matter, and 
not allow the Native troops to have the 
discarded arms of the European troops. 
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He wished to make one remark about 
the Frontier of India. It had been 

inted out that other countries in 

urope had their Frontiers conterminous 
with the Russian ; and he was unable to 
see why, in Asia, Russia and England 
should not be conterminous, as Russia 
and Germany and Russia and Austria 
were in Europe. It seemed to him that 
Russia and England must come together 
in Asia; and he thought that the policy 
that did not recognize the fact that two 
civilized countries could be conterminous 
in one part of the world as well as an- 
other was one that would lead them into 
a great deal of expense and into a 
great deal of difficulty. He hoped the 
noble Lord would take into considera- 
tion the remarks which he had felt 
it his duty to make. 

Mr. OROPPER said, he had a few 
remarks to make upon three points con- 
nected with the Budget now before the 
Committee; and he could promise hon. 
Members that he should be very brief 
in making them. But, before coming 
to those points, he wished to be allowed 
to congratulate the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for India upon the debate 
which had taken place. He rejoiced 
that it had not been again the case 
that it had taken place in an empty 
House, and, as was too often the case, 
at a time when it could not be fully re- 
ported in the Press. He was glad, also, 
that the debate had been of a very in- 
teresting character,; and, perhaps, he 
might be allowed to thank the noble 
Lord for the explicit statement on Indian 
affairs which was made in the Papers 
laid on the Table of the House—a state- 
ment which, he believed, everyone could 
understand, and which brought before 
the Committee the whole subject in a 
very plain and intelligible manner. He 
had no doubt whatever that what ap- 
peared in the newspapers would give 
the people of England and India a better 
understanding of the Indian Budget than 
had been sometimes the case. As he 
had said, he wished to refer to three 
_ in connection with the Budget. 

n the first place, the noble Lord had 
referred to the Salt Tax in India. It 
had been reduced, he believed, in one 
part of India by 28 per cent; but he 
must say that the extreme severity with 
which the officials of the Revenue De- 
are mer prevented anything like a 

reach of the law in obtaining salt had 
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done away with a great part of the ad- 
vantage to the Natives. He knew that 
in Madras hundreds of people were 
taken to the Police Courts, and had to 
defend themselves for having put a little 
earth into their water, so that they 
might be able to drink a little brine. 
He believed that the noble Lord would 
earn the thanks of everyone who loved 
India if he would continue to endeavour 
to reduce the Salt Tax, in the hope that 
by so reducing it the trade would be in- 
creased, and prove, as had often been 
proved before, that reduction of duty 
was not necessarily reduction of income. 
He believed that the extension of trade 
which had occurred before would occur 
again if the noble Lord would venture 
still further to reduce the duty on salt. 
Men in England could not understand 
that salt which was bought for two 
annas should have a tax of 30 annas 
upon it. The Salt Tax seemed to bea 
most unsuitable way of raising Revenue. 
Then, with regard to the subject of 
opium. He had taken great interest in 
the question of the opium trade in 
China. He had deplored the state of 
things which had existed since the 
Chinese War, and he rejoiced that the 
Chefoo Convention was to be carried 
out; that China was allowed to see that 
she was now put upon equal terms with 
other nations. We had allowed her 
Ambassadors to draft the terms on 
which opium should be introduced into 
China; and, although he thought we 
should lose more than the amount which 
the noble Lord stated would be lost on 
opium, yet he thought we should gain 
in friendliness with the Chinese, and in 
the consciences of the English people, 
who would not feel always condemned 
when they were taunted by other nations 
with taking part in an injurious trade 
which they had forced on the people of 
China against the will of the Govern- 
ment. He had some reason to believe 
that the trade in opium with China 
would diminish. He would not regret 
it if it did so, and if its place could be 
taken by other sources of Revenue; hon. 
Members on that side, at any rate, 
would rejoice when it disappeared alto- 
gether. The trade in opium in China 
was more developed than it used to be 
from their own native sources; and he 
thought the noble Lord might consider 
that the income from opium would not 
increase, and that the trade with China 
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would pass away from India and be 
taken up by Native growers. There 
was another subject which had been 
alluded to in former years by the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) and others, and which was looked 
upon by Indians, and especially referred 
to by the Indian Press, as a great in- 
justice—that was to say, the prolonged 
absence of the Court from Calcutta at 
the Hills. A vast number of officials 
spent a large portion of their time 
year after year away from the seat of 
Government. The hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham, on many pre- 
vious occasions, had addressed the 
House on that subject, and the views 
he had expressed were fully borne 
out by English feeling, and also by 
the newspapers in India. He be- 
lieved that anyone who could check the 
growing departure for the Hills, not 
only of Government officials, but of 
persons from the Telegraph and Rail- 
way Departments, would do a great 
service to India, by keeping down a 
source of expenditure and removing 
discontent from ‘the minds of the Na- 
tives. He commended that point, there- 
fore, to the consideration of the noble 
Lord. He must say that, while he con- 
gratulate the noble Lord on the debate 
that had taken place, he joined with 
those who had spoken before him in de- 
ploring his remarks upon the Marquess 
of Ripon’s administration. He hoped 
that would be the last time that the de- 
bate on the Indian Budget would be made 
the occasion for Party attack. Indian 
Natives by thousands had expressed 
their deep respect and regard for that 
Nobleman; and he not only expressed 
his own feeling, but that of others, in 
saying that the Marquess of Ripon’s 
rule in India had secured them more 
than any other from the danger, if there 
was such danger, of invasion from Russia 
—an invasion which might possibly 
have secured the sympathy of the people 
of India had they on under a less 
popular and less beloved Governnor. 
He believed that the Marquess of Ripon 
made their government more beloved 
in India than any of his Predecessors 
had done, and he hoped that the aim of 
his rule would be followed by his Suc- 
cessors. 

Sm FREDERICK FITZ-WYGRAM 
said, the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for India had spoken of the pro- 
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bable necessity of increasing the num- 
ber of European troops in Fadia. For 
his own part, he believed the number 
of European troops in India was fully 
sufficient for ordinary service. But 
a war with Russia would render it ne- 
cessary to increase their Forces in India, 
and it was desirable that the Secretary 


_ of State should have those troops ex- 


clusively under the command of the 
Indian Government. If that increase 
were made, he ho it would be treated 
as a Reserve and kept at home, because 
a British soldier in India cost at least 
half as much again as he would cost in 
England, while at the same time he de- 
teriorated in health and vigour by rea- 
son of the climate. On the other hand, 
he increased in health and strength 
every year he remained in England; 
and therefore he thought that everyone 
who wished to see the Indian Establish- 
ment maintained at a less cost would 
desire that this reserve of men should 
be kept in England. He was aware 
that in years gone by it took five or six 
months to send troops to India round 
the Cape of Good Hope; but those con- 
ditions were totally changed, and troops 
could be shipped now and landed at the 
furthest Frontier of India in 30 days, 
and that was an additional reason for 
keeping them as long as possible at 
home and not sending them to a hot 
climate. As he had said, he believed 
their Force in India was amply sufficient 
for ordinary purposes; but he had a 
strong conviction that they did not make 
all the use they ought of their Native 
troops. They offered them no military 
prizes. His own idea was that all officers 
under those in supreme command should 
be Natives. There should be a British 
Officer in supreme command, and he 
would give him three assistant officers 
not in command of wings, but as Assist- 
ant Commandants. One of these would 
probably be at home, recruiting his 
health, thus leaving three officers with 
the regiment. All under the rank of 
Commandant or Assistant Commandant 
should be Natives. He believed it 
would be found that, under that 
system, they would have a class of 
Native officers who would lead the 
troops in the best manner possible. 
Moreover, they would be able to main- 
tain the Army at much less cost than at 
present, and that would enable them to 
pay their Native soldiers well. Thus, 
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there were two points to which he de- 
sired to draw the attention of the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India 
—namely, the question as to whether 
the Reserve of the European Army in 
India should not be be kept at home; 
and, secondly, whether they ought not 
to offer the prizes of military ambition to 
Native gentlemen, and thereby attract to 
the standard a class of officers ready to 
lay down their lives in defence of the 
Empire. 

Sr ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) said, he had, in the first place, 
to thank the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India for the statesmanlike 
speech with which he had introduced the 
Indian Budget. He should not go into 
any matters of controversy, though he 
agreed with all the noble Lord had said, 
but simply allude to one point introduced 
by the noble Lord at the conclusion of 
his speech. The noble Lord said that 
it was his intention during the next 
Session of Parliament to move for a 
Committee on Indian Affairs. Whatever 
might be the opinion of the present occu- 
pants of the Benches opposite, he was 
sure that that statement would be hailed 
with the greatest satisfaction. Some 
years ago he had the satisfaction of 
seconding a Motion to that effect made 
in the House of Commons by his hon- 
oured Friend the late Mr. Faweett. 
The Motion was not accepted by the 
Government of the day in its entirety ; 
but they gave a Committee in a modified 
form—they gave him a Committee on 
the Finances of India, which he believed 
now bore his name. Mr. Faweett 
brought forward the argument, which 
he was glad to hear repeated by the 
noble Lord, that under the old Constitu- 
tion of India, when, at the end of every 
20 years, the Charter of the East India 
Company came to be renewed, a Com- 
mittee, composed of the most eminent 
Members of the House of Commons, 
was appointed to consider the whole 
question of the administration of India, 
and everything connected with it. He 
was very glad that the noble Lord was 
determined to revive that practice, and 
he thought the course he had taken 
with regard to it on that occasion would 
be attended with the very greatest ad- 
vantage to the people of India generally. 
He thought also that it would be very 
advantageous that the Committee should 
be appointed at the commencement of 
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the new Parliament. They must bear 
in mind that the Committee would be 
composed of some of the most eminent 
Members of the House, and that it 
would be almost impossible that they 
could go fully into this great subject, 
and reach the end of their investi- 
gations, in less than two or three Ses- 
sions. He had, together with at least 
one hon. Gentleman at that moment pre- 
sent, been a Member of Mr. Fawecett’s 
Committee; and he would remind 
hon. Members that that Committee came 
to a premature end owing to the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. It was therefore 
obviously important that the Committee 
should sit at the commencement of the 
next Session. He trusted the noble Lord 
would bear that in mind in relation to the 
step he intended to take; and with regard 
to which he would say, whether or not 
the noble Lord continued in the Office 
which he now adorned, that he be- 
lieved it would be impossible for any- 
one to resist the appeal he would 
make for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the system of 
overnment in India. He should like 
or a moment to refer to the important 
subject alluded to by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for South Hants (Sir 
Frederick Fitz-Wygram). That hon. 
and gallant Gentleman spoke with great 
authority on military subjects, and all 
must feel with him that the question as 
to the Army in India was one which most 
vitally affected the interests of the Na- 
tive population in India. One of the 
things foreseen in connection with the 
future of India was that, if they were 
to avoid the difficulties to which the 
noble Lord had alluded, it would be 
necessary to strengthen the Native Army 
and also the European Army of India. 
Then there were some important ques- 
tions bearing on the subject which they 
were more immediately considering 
that evening—the Revenues of India. 
Those Revenues very much depended on 
three sources. First, there was the Land 
Revenue, and it seemed to him to be so 
high already that it could not possibly 
be raised. He should be glad if the 
noble Lord, at a future time, found him- 
self in a position to make some reduction 
in that respect. Next, there was the 
Opium Revenue, with regard to which 
he hoped the noble Lord’s attention 
would be directed to the opinions urged 
upon the Government of India by Sir 
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William Muir, and which would be 
found in a Minute written when he was 
Governor of the North-West Provinces. 
He had not heard that Sir William Muir 
had at all changed his view, and con- 
sequently he might in this matter appeal 
to the authority of that very eminent and 
distinguished man—a man who had not 
only been a Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, but a Finance Minister of 
India, and also for many years a Mem- 
ber of the Indian Council in this coun. 
try. He hoped the noble Lord would 
give his earnest consideration to the 
question. Of course, he knew the noble 
Lord had to be very careful how he 
treated the finances of India; but he 
was satisfied that a proposal to get the 
Revenue derived from opium through 
some other means would meet with very 
great favour in this country. There 
was a strong feeling that by turning 
themselves into the manufacturers of 
opium they were placing themselves on 
a footing with the distillers of alcoholic 
drinks in this country, and were thereby 
incurring great responsibility and even 
culpability. Again, he had a real ob- 
jection to the Salt Tax, because by it a 
very heavy impost was placed upon the 
very poorest of the people. He should 
be glad if the Government could see 
their way, if not to repeal the tax en- 
tirely, to reduce it considerably. The 
noble Lord had referred to the Income 
Tax. He (Sir Robert Fowler) regretted 
the course which had been adopted in 
regard to the Income Tax, because it 
seemed to him that levying a tax 
upon the incomes of the people was a 
much more legitimate way of raising 
Revenue than levying a tax upon 
such a great necessary of life as salt. 
He thanked the Committee for permit- 
ting him to make these observations, 
and he thanked the noble Lord for the 
suggestion—which he hoped the noble 
Lord would be able to carry out in the 
next Parliament—that an inquiry should 
de held into the whole system of govern- 
ment in India. There was one other 
part of the speech of the noble Lord to 
which he listened with great satisfac- 
tion. The noble Lord referred to the 
fact that this Parliament was near its 
close, and he said, in very forcible and 
eloquent language, that this Parliament 
had done nothing for the ple of 
India. He (Sir Robert Fowler) sup- 
posed that a truer statement was never 
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made in the House of Commons. What- 
ever views hon. Members or people out- 
side the House might entertain of the pre- 
sent Parliament, it wasimpossible forany- 
one to dispute that this Parliament had 
grossly neglected the interests of the 
people of India. He joined the noble 
Lord in most earnestly hoping that the 
Parliament which would assemble next 
February would have a much greater 
desire to do its duty by the people of 
India than the Parliament which was 
about to separate had had. He agreed 
with the late Professor Faweett that 
every Member of the House of Com- 
mons ought to feel that there was no 
responsibility which weighed heavier 
upon him as a Member of Parliament 
than the responsibility he owed to the 
people of India. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he was 
very much struck by the large amount 
of information upon Indian matters 
which the noble Lord (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had been able to obtain dur- 
ing the short time he had held his pre- 
sent position. Much had been said that 
night by the noble Lord on the subject 
of the Army of India, and he (Sir Harry 
Verney) would take the liberty to make 
a suggestion which, if the noble Lord 
thought well, he might adopt. They 
did not admit officers to their European 
Army unless they were well informed 
in two European languages. Now, they 
had a great Eastern Empire, and, there- 
fore, their officers ought to have some 
acquaintance with Oriental languages. 
He thought it was of the utmost import- 
ance that the noble Lord should make 
it a matter of examination that officers 
in India should be well acquainted with 
at least some one Oriental language. 
It was well known that they could not 
govern any people properly unless they 
were able to speak their language. He 
had no hesitation in saying that had 
many of their officers spoken Arabic 
they would have got on better in Egypt 
and the Soudan. It ought to bea strictly 
observed rule that no officer should be 
appointed to an important position in the 
Indian Staff Corps, or elsewhere, unless 
he could speak, colloquially, at least, two 
languages or dialects. To be able todo 
so ought to give an officer advantage 
in obtaining an office. If the noble 
Lord would make it a sine gud non that 
officers in India should be acquainted 
with Hindustani and some other Oriental 
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language, he would confer great benefit 
on the Army and also upon the Natives 
of India. Moreover, he thought the 
noble Lord should make it a point to 
bring to this country some of the best of 
their Indian soldiers. A few years a 
so some of the Indian soldiers who fought 
gallantly with us elsewhere were brought 
here, and the experience they gained 
here was certuinly beneficial to them, and 
caleulated to promote our interests in 
India. It would be wise for the noble 
Lord to bring over here some of the best 
men of the Indian Army, send them to 
Aldershot, and if they proved efficient 
soldiers obtain for them commissions in 
their English Army. He very much re- 
gretted that on this the first occasion on 
which the noble Lord had introduced 
the. Indian Budget he had thought it 
right to make an attack upon the Mar- 
quess of Ripon’s administration in India. 
No Viceroy ever did so much for the 
well-being of India as the Marquess of 
Ripon, and no Viceroy ever proved so 
popular with the people of India as that 
Nobleman. All classes of their Indian 
fellow-subjects were more attached to 
them now than they ever were before; 
and that fact was entirely owing to the 
Marquess of Ripon having on every oc- 
casion done all he could to promote the 
welfare of the people he was sent out to 
govern. The Marquess of Ripon made 
it a rule that whatever could be made 
by the Natives of India should be made 
by them ; that, in fact, they should have 
every advantage. English firms who 
had formerly supplied these things, 
parties interested in India and in Eng- 
land, also shipowners interested in their 
carriage, all cried out against Lord 
Ripon, for he ruled India for the 
Natives, not for the English; and 
the consequence was that the Native 
races were deeply attached to him, and 
gave him every proof of affection that it 
was in their power to give. He (Sir 
Harry Verney) wished the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India every 
success in the task he had set himself. 
Mr. ONSLOW said, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Harry Verney), whom they all 
knew had takena great interest in Indian 
affairs for a very long time, had pointed 
out to the noble Lord the Seoretary of 
State for India the propriety of only ap- 
pointing and promoting officers in India 
who had passed through a particular ex- 
amination. That was exactly the case at 
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the present time. No one could join the 
Indian Staff Vorps unless he had passed 
certain examinations. There were many 
officers in India now who had passed the 
standard in Persian, Arabic, Hindustani, 
and other Oriental languages, and it 
was to those men they should have to 
look in the future. No officer could hope 
to obtain any advancement in the Indian 
Army unless he had passed one of those 
examinations. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kendal (Mr. Cropper) had 
referred to the question of the Govern- 
ment of India going to the Hills. He 
(Mr. Onslow) was one of those who 
maintained that it was quite right and 
proper that the Government should go 
to the Hills in the hot weather. It was 
all very well formerly for the Govern- 
ment to remain in the plains, when the 
work of the Viceroy and his Council 
was comparatively light ; but, consider- 
ing the enormous amount of work which 
was now entailed on the Viceroy and 
his Council, it appeared te him (Mr. 
Onslow) that the Government could not 
possibly keep their health, or do their 
work, if they were to remain in the 
plains during the whole of the year. He 
was in India when the subject was much 
discussed ; he was for many years con- 
nected with the Government of India, 
and he had been for some years at Simla. 
The originator of the idea of removing 
the Government to the Hills in the hot 
season was Lord Lawrence. As they all 
knew, Lord Lawrence had been most of 
his life in the plains of India ; but during 
his Viceroyalty he found the work of 
government so hard that it was almost 
impossible to conduct it at Calcutta, and 
he suggested a migration to Simla. He 
(Mr. Onslow) was not aware of any mis- 
carriage of government by the removal 
to Simla in the hot months of the year. 
He knew that some of the Netive papers, 
and indeed many of the English papers 
in India, deprecated the idea very much; 
but his opinion was that the opposition 
against the Government going to the 
Hills had been got up chiefly by those 
connected with the trade of Calcutta and 
Madras. He held a very strong impres- 
sion indeed that the government of 
India could not be conducted now-a-days 
in a fair and proper way if all the Mem- 
bers of the Government were to remain 
in the plains. Hon. Members ought not 
to allow themselves to be deluded by 
the idea that there was ary harm to the 
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Government of India, or to the people of 
India, by the Viceroy and his Council 
going up to the Hills. He was perfectly 
satisfied that the Viceroys could not work 
anything like as hard as they were re- 
quired to if they remained in the plains 
during the whole of the summer months, 
and he did not know one single instance 
of any dereliction of duty by the supreme 
Government on account of this annual 
migration. His hon. Friend the Lord 
Mayor (Sir Robert Fowler) had told 
the Committee that he disapproved of 
the imposition of the Salt Duty. Primd 
facie they all deprecated the tax; it 
was a tax upon the rest class of 
the people. But Indian finance was 
very different to English finance. They 
could not impart the principles of 
English finance into Indian finance. In 
India the money must be raised; and 
the question was which was the best way 
to raise it. He thought that, after 
all, the Salt Duty was felt very little in- 
deed by the people of India. Of course, 
hon. Gentlemen who had high notions 
of philanthrophy might say it was 
avery wrong tax. But if they were to 
do away with the Salt and Opium Re- 
venue, and to mitigate the Land Tax, 
as had been suggested, he asked Gen- 
tlemen of common sense how would it 
be possible to get the money to carry on 
the government of the country? The 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Fowler) pre- 
ferred an Income Tax to the Salt Tax. 
He (Mr. Onslow) had had some experi- 
ence of the Income Tax in India, and it 
appeared to him it was utterly impos- 
sible to have an Income Tax there simi- 
lar to that in this country, and for the 
very reason that they could not trust 
the Indian officials to collect it. When 
there was an Income Tax in India the 
Natives, it was well known, tried to 
assess persons above or below the proper 
amount ; indeed, it was quite clear that 
in India an Income Tax was a failure. 
He was amongst those who did not look 
very hopefully upon the finance of India. 
A Committee of the House of Commons 
suggested last year that there should 
be an increase in the amount paid for 
the annual construction of railways in 
India. That was all very good in 
times of peace; but, so far as India 
was concerned, the present were not 
peace times. Russia had advanced to 
an enormous extent, and it was neces- 
sary to protect the frontier. The ques- 
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tion was how money should be expended 
in order that the country might be pro- 
tected. Everyone was agreed that every 
1d. that was available ought to be spent 
in perfecting the defences of the coun- 
try. The noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for India had pointed out the ne- 
cessity of increasing the Army—Native 
and European. What did that mean? 
It meant an enormous addition to taxa- 
tion in India; and how was that addi- 
tion to be met? Hon. Members might 
say—‘‘Oh, practice economy.” It was 
all very well to say that. Over and over 
again he had heard it said—‘ Let us 
have economy.” He had seen many 
despatches in which economy was advo- 
cated. He had seen Viceroy after Vice- 
roy trying to do all he possibly could to 
impress upon those with whom he was 
associated the desirability of practisin 

economy. That was all very right an 

proper; but, after all, how much could 
they save by economy? They had now 
to increase the Native Army and the 
European Army by some thousands of 
men; they had to spend an enormous 
sum of money on fortifications and other 
defences; and the cost of doing those 
things would be some millions. Do 
what they could in India by way of 
economy, they could only save a few 
thousands of pounds. It was impossible 
to meet this increased expenditure by 
economy in other directions. The Ex- 
penditure of India must go on increas- 
ing year by year, and it was for the 
Viceroy to consider how the Expendi- 
ture was to be met. He (Mr. Onslow) 
hoped the noble Lord would not go on 
year after year, if he continued to hold 
his present Office—and, judging from 
the ability with which he had made 
the Financial Statement, they must all 
wish he would—borrowing money to 
meet the Expenditure of India. It was 
a most vicious system of finance and 
ought no longer to be practised. What- 
ever Expenditure it was necessary to 
incur in India for the ordinary govern- 
ment of the country, India ought to find 
the Ways and Means. He had had some 
experience in the House, and as hon. 
Gentlemen knew, he took a deep interest 
in everything connected with India. 
Never, he hoped, would he say one 
word in a Party way regarding the 
management of Indian finance, or 
regarding India generally. Whatever 
his views might be of the late Vice- 
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royalty of India, he did not want to say 
publicly one word against the Marquess 
of Ripon. But he wished to remind hon. 
Gentlemen opposite what they had said 
about Lord Lytton. What deprecation 
was not levelled at Lord Lytton for the 
way in which he conducted the govern- 
ment of India? Bearing in mind the 
course hon. Gentlemen took in re to 
Lord Lytton, he was surprised they 
should say, d propos of some strong 
remarks that had been made about the 
Marquess of Ripon, that this was the 
first time in which Party spirit had 
entered into their discussion respecting 
the conduct of the Viceroy of India. [Sir 
Hewry James: On the Indian Budget. | 
He did not see that it mattered whether 
it was on the Budget or on any other 
matter connected with the policy of the 
government of India. He asserted that 
no words were too strong for hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to use against Lord 
Lytton’s Viceroyalty ; therefore it was 
rather hard for them to come forward 
now and say this was the first time 
strong words had been used in the 
House of Commons concerning an Indian 
Viceroyalty. Well, the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India had alluded 
to a Committee he hoped to appoint 
next year to inquire into the system of 
government in India. He(Mr. Onslow) 
believed that an inquiry would be very 
useful indeed; at the present time it 
was greatly required. It must be borne 
in mind that the Act for the better go- 
vernment of India was passed in 1858, 
somewhat in a panic. The days of 
1858 were, he hoped, past and gone, 
and that they would not hear again 
of an Indian Mutiny. That Act was 
passed under many adverse eircum- 
stances, and it appeared to him that it 
now required revision. It might be a 
matter of doubt whether the Act should 
be revised, and whether the whole 
system of government in India should 
be inquired intu by a Committee or by 
a Royal Commission. For his part, he 
thought the inquiry ought to be made 
by a Royal Commission empowered to 
take evidence in India. At the same 
time, he was quite convinced that an 
inquiry by a strong Committee of the 
House would be extremely useful. He 
trusted that, whatever was done, hon. 
Members of the future would not cease 
to take the deepest interest in the affairs 
of India, because, unless the House of 
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Commons did take an interest in India, 
and thoroughly sifted for themselves 
everything connected with the govern- 
ment of that courtry, he was afraid that 
that government might devolve upon a 
few, and all Parliamentary control lapse. 
In his opinion, it would be a very bad 
day for India if such a state of things 
came to pass. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that con- 
sidering the late hour (11.0), and the 
fact that the noble Lord (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had by his extraordinary 
speech taken away from the House the 
opportunity of quietly and peaceably 
debating Indian subjects, he should 
make his remarks very brief. He, like 
many others, came down to the House 
to listen to, and possibly to join in, a 
discussion on Indian affairs and Indian 
financial questions. He admired, as 
others must have done, the ability with 
which the noble Lord described the 
financial position of India; but he de- 
plored more than he could express the 
turn—and he desired as a private Mem- 
ber of the House to protest as strongly 
as he could against it—which the noble 
Lord gave to his speech, converting the 
Indian Financial Statement of the year 
into a Party election speech. In the 
peroration of his speech the noble Lord 
called Heaven to witness that he hoped 
that in the new Parliament more at- 
tention would be given in that House 
to the affairs of India. If the 
noble Lord’s was the sort of atten- 
tion the affairs of India were to get 
the less attention they got the better. 
Amongst the comments upon the noble 
Lord’s accession to Office he observed 
an extract from a Native Indian news- 

aper, in which some of the noble 
Lord’s characteristics were described. 
The Indian Echo wrote of the noble 
Lord— 

“ His bellicosity is notorious, he is an out 
and out fire-eater, and he does not believe in 
peace.”’ 

He (Mr. Buchanan) thought that the 
extraordinary speech they had that 
night heard from the noble Lord fully 
justified the sentiments which that 
Native newspaper expressed. The noble 
Lord had, no doubt, displayed consider- 
able energy in everything he undertook, 
and it would have been well if he had 
devoted his energy in his Office to se- 
curing reforms for the better admi- 
nistration of India. He thought that, 
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by his conduct to-night, the noble 
Lord belied the force of his own 
words in his speech at the Tower Ham- 
lets, when he stated that the Govern- 
ment of India ought never to be madea 
Party question in that House. It was 
quite impossible, after the speech the 
noble Lord had delivered, for Indian 
subjects to remain other than Party 
questions so long as the noble Lord re- 
mained in his present Office. What 
had the noble bord done? Why, he 
had taken advantage of an opportunity 
which presented itself to him as Secre- 
tary of State to make an unprovoked, 
an unwarranted, and an uncalled-for 
attack upon the Marquess of Ripon and 
the late Government. He had, in fact, 
turned his Ministerial Statement on the 
finances of India into an election ad- 
dress. What was it the noble Lord 
accused the Marquess of Ripon of doing? 
He (Mr. Buchanan) had taken down the 
noble Lord’s very words. In a kind of 
parody of the poet Swinburne, the 
noble Lord had stated that the Mar- 
quess of Ripon had been ‘‘lulled by the 
langour of the lotus land,” and that no 
economy had ever been practised by 
him during all the years of his adminis- 
tration. Well, an answer tothat charge 
had already been made by hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen who had spoken 
before him (Mr. Buchanan) from the 
Liberal Benches. But if he wanted to 
give a further answer to the charge, 
they had it here in the statement the 
noble Lord had circulated and the 
speech he himself had made that night. 
He gave them in this statement, and he 
had declared to them that night, that the 
average surplus during the last three 
years had been £660,000, and that the 
Marquess of Ripon’s Government had 
expended on the Famine Insurance 
Fund the sum of £1,500,000 during the 
last three years. The Marquess of Ripon, 
then, had spent £1,500,000 on Famine 


Insurance, and, besides, had had an aver’ 


age annual surplus of £660,000. That 
was the test of the Marquess of Ripon’s 
economy ; whereas they might take as a 
test of the extravagance of the noble 
Lord’s Government, that he was going to 
swallow up that surplus, to suspend pay- 
ments to the Famine Insurance Fund, and 
ing to add millions to the burdens of 
ndia. The noble Lord had charged the 
Marquess of Ripon with having spent the 
money on productive works, instead of on 
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frontier railways and other projects for 
military defence; but he (Mr. Sasbniied) 
would put it to the Committee whether 
it was not more for the permanent wel- 
fare of India and its inhabitants to spend 
money in developing the country, on 
roads and public works, which would 
tend to the ultimate prosperity and 
wealth of the country, rather than to 
waste it on useless military works and 
railways for military purposes. Then 
the noble Lord had accused the noble 
Marquess of having lowered the Salt 
Duty and reduced the Native Army. 
Well, the answer to that had been sug- 
gested by the noble Lord himself, be- 
cause, after having accused the Mar- 
quess of Ripon of having lowered the 
Salt Duty, he had, in a subsequent part 
of the same speech, thanked him for 
having done the same thing; and he 
(Mr. Buchanan) was bound to say that 
it was to the credit of the Marquess of 
Ripon, and it would be to the credit of 
the noble Lord himself, if during his 
administration he could do anything to 
reduce the taxation which pressed so 
heavily on the poorest classes in India. 
Then the noble Lord had attacked the 
Marquess of Ripon for admitting the 
Natives to a certain degree of political 
power, and had found fault with him 
for having advanced education and 
freed the Press; and it had been 4 mat- 
ter of great astonishment to him (Mr. 
Buchanan) when he had heard the Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope) justifying the noble Lord’s accu- 
sation against the Marquess of Ripon. 
It was an astonishing thing that the 
right hon. Gentleman—himeelf a Mi- 
nister of Education in that House— 
should think it a matter of reproach to 
the Marquess of Ripon that he had, 
during his Viceroyalty, largely increased 
the expenditureon education in India. He 
(Mr. Buchanan) knew, of course, that the 
noble Lord had no liking for the deve- 
lopment of a free Press in India. He 
knew he had no liking for the growth 
of political influence among the Natives 
of India, because he had himself de- 
nounced those two kinds of development 
of recent years in India as two of the 
greatest dangers to their Empire. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Raypotpx Cxurcnity): The hon. Gen- 
tleman is entirely incorrect. I disclaim 
ever having made any statement to jus- 
tify that observation. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN: I have the noble 
Lord’s speech with me. 

An Hon. Memzer: Read it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: It would be out 
of Order to read it; the speech was de- 
livered on the 4th of May of the present 
year. It was a speech in which the 
noble Lord gave the results of his In- 
dian tour. He said that, though it 
might be premature in him to express 
any opinion as to the results of his In- 
dian experiences, still there were four 
things that he thought it was necessary 
and right that he should bring before 
his audience as dangers to the stability 
of our rule; and of those four things 
two were the discontent in the Indian 
Army of a most serious kind and the 
grievances, some of which he said were 
well founded, between the Indian Princes 
and the Calcutta Government. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Ranpotpu Cuvurcnitt): What are you 
quoting from ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN: From Zhe Times 
newspaper of the 5th of May. The noble 
Lord said that there was discontent of the 
most serious kind in the Indian Army. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman will not be in Order in quoting 
a speech made this Session. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that he should 
pass the Report to which he referred 
over to the noble Lord, if he desired to 
look at it. At any rate, the noble 
Lord had given those four points as, 
in his opinion, salient features of the 
condition of things in India, the con- 
sideration of which had been forced 
upon him during his tour in that 
country. The four points were—dis- 
content in the Native Army ; grievances 
which were found to exist between Na- 
tive Princes and the Calcutta Govern- 
ment; the great development and free 
comments of the Native Press; and the 
growth of political intelligence among 
the Natives. The noble Lord had 
summed up by saying that those four 
elements were among the dangers to 
which our rule was exposed in India. He 
(Mr. Buchanan) thought he could re- 
fresh the memory of some Members of 
the Committee, without quoting the 
noble Lord’s speech, simply by inform- 
ing them that it was the speech in which 
the noble Lord denounced the probable 
conclusion of peace by the late Govern- 
ment with Russia as “terrible news.” 
[**No,no!’} Yes; the noble Lord had 
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denounced the action of the late Go- 
vernment in that respect in these words, | 
and he had denounced it, too, in 
the same speech as ‘a base and 
cowardly surrender.” Well, if he (Mr. | 
Buchanan) might be allowed for once to 
stoop to use the language of the noble, 
Lord he should say that his speech that | 
night was a base and cowardly attack | 
upon the Marquess of Ripon. 

Tne CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gen- | 
tleman is not entitled to use language 
of that kind. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: If in quoting 
the language of the noble Lord I find | 
myself using un-Parliamentary phrases | 
I withdraw. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Gen- | 
tleman repeats such language I shall in- | 
sist upon his resuming his seat. 

Mn. BUCHANAN said, he withdrew | 
the expression. He would only quote | 
one other statement of the noble Lord, | 
and that he was entitled to quote, as the 
noble Lord had made it that night. He 
had summed up his attack upon the 
Marquess of Ripon by saying that he 
disowned and repudiated the policy of 
the late Viceroy. Those were the iden- 
tical words the noble Lord used the, 
other night in regard to Earl Spencer— 
he had disowned and repudiated his 
policy. So they found that one of the 
eading principles of Conservative policy 
at that moment was ingratitude in dis- 
owning public servants who had dis- 
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of all the people of India. [‘‘ No, no!’"} 
Yes; he maintained that that was the 
case, and, in the third place, it was the 
only just and prudent policy which this 
country could pursue. And more than 
that, if the noble Lord attempted, or 
wished to attempt, by this Commission 
or Committee which he was going to 
appoint, to arraign the policy of the 
Marquess of Ripon towards the Natives, 
he would be really arraigning the policy 
of the Queen’s Proclamation of 1859, on 
which all the liberties of Her Majesty’s 
Native subjects depended. He had felt 
extremely astonished when he had heard 
the noble Lord say that he had the full 
consent of his Colleagues in the ap- 
pointment of this Committee or Com- 
mission. He had felt particularly as- 
tonished to hear that he had the assent 
of the right hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope). That right 
hon. Gentleman was UnderSecretary for 
India at the time when a Motion was 
brought forward towards the close of the 
last Parliament on thissubject by the late 
Mr. Faweett, in the spring of 1879. The 
Motion was opposed by the Government 
then, and all hon. Members on the 
Front Ministerial Bench had voted 
against it, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council (Mr. 
E. Stanhope) included; and therefore it 
appeared that the noble Lord had suc- 
ceeded in turning over all his Col- 
leagues to his own view on this subject 
to such an extent that they were now 


cording to the commissions which had | prepared to adopt a policy which a few 
been given to them. The noble Lord | years ago they condemned. The noble 
in the course of his speech—and he | Lord had stated—and so far as he (Mr. 
(Mr. Buchanan) hardly thought it worth | Buchanan) remembered he had stated 





while to detain the Committee, however, 
by going into it at that hour—had gone 
on to propose, at the end of his speech, 
that they should have a Commission of 
Inquiry into the condition of the Go- 
vernment of India. But the noble Lord 
forebore to tell them what the scope of 
that inquiry was.to be. He should 
like to ask the noble Lord whether part 
of the scope of that inquiry was to be 
an examination into, and arraignment 
of, the Marquess of Ripon’s Native 
policy. He was sure the noble Lord 
did not wish to examine into that; but 
if he did, he would put it to him that 
as he himself had been in India since 
that policy was begun he must know very 
well that, in the first place, it had been 
successful, and that, in the second place, 


it in public before—that the justification 
for inaugurating a Committee of In- 
quiry into the atfairs of India was that 
the Indian was a despotic Government, 
and that it would be better to have the 
free air of an inquiry in the House of 
Commons upon it. The Government of 
India no doubt was a despotism ; but 
it was a despotism defined and restricted 
by law, and he thought that a control 
over the affairs of the Natives such as 
they exercised in India was not likely 
to be beneficially modified and im- 
proved by inquiries from time to time 
by Parliament or some political autho- 
rity. He thought they should rather take 
care that their despotism and their Go- 
vernment in India was strictly guarded 
/in its execution by definite, well-con- 





it had won the enthusiastic approval | sidered, and prudent laws, and that 
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they also ought to take care that those 
who were eharged with the adminis- 
tration of that system were carefully 
chosen and selected, and had to look for 
the success of their career to the pros- 
perity and welfare of the people com- 
mitted to theircharge. Of course, they 
all knew perfectly well that complaints 
had often been made against the Go- 
vernment of India; the noble Lord had 
in other places told them something 
about those complaints. The noble 
Lord had told them that the Govern- 
ment of India was an enormous legis- 
Jative machine; that it had too great 
rigidity, and a want of sympathy with 
the people of India ; and in a great mea- 
sure, undoubtedly, that was the case. 
But it seemed to him that if they were 
to endeavour in any way to remedy that 
state of things—he did not say they 
could wholly do so, because he believed 
that some rigidity and want of sympathy 
was indispensable to anything like the 
government they now exercised over 
India — but if they were to attempt 
to remedy it, he believed it would be 
much better for them to do it by 
careful legislation for India, and by 
careful administration there than by 
setting up in the House of Commons 
Committees or Commissions to inquire 
intoa great variety of subjects. There was 
just one word more he should like to say 
upon this subject. There was, no doubt, 
a tendency in a Government such as 
that of India, composed, as Lord 
Lytton had estimated it, of 1,000,000 
officials—there was, no doubt, a ten- 
dency among so many officials of lower 
grade to exercise petty tyranny over those 
who were subjected to them, and no doubt 
it was difficult to have perfect articulation 
to the extremities of such an elaborate 
machine. But he did not see how a 
Houseof Commons’ Committee or a Com- 
mission could remedy a grievance of that 
kind. If the Committee was, as he 
suspected it would be, a Committee of 
the House of Commons, it would have 
to sit in this country, and in such an 
event it would be useless for the purpose 
the noble Lord appointed it. If, on the 
other hand, the noble Lord proposed 
sending out a Commission, it seemed to 
him that that work would be practically 
interminable. There was one direction 
in which he should have thought that 
the noble Lord might have exercised 
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point another Commission. He should 
have thought the noble Lord might 
have devoted his attention to the work 
of seeing that the recommendations of 
Committees and Commissions already ap- 
pointed were carried out. For instance, 
there had been a Committee which had 
sat on Indian finance for a number of 
years, there had been a Committee on 
Public Works, there had been a Com- 
mission such as that the noble Lord had 
wanted to institute—namely, a Famine 
Commission, which had inquired into the 
social and economical condition of India. 
The recommendations of the Finance 
Comwittee had not been carried out, and 
far from all of those of the Famine Com- 
mission had been carried out. And then 
there had been another of those Commis- 
sions, therecommendationsof which were 
now lying still-born in the India Office— 
namely. the Simla Army Commission, 
which had been alluded to that night. 
The noble Lord had spoken of economy 
in regard to the Indian Army; but he 
(Mr. Buchanan) would point out that 
the Simla Army Commission did not 
merely recommend the reduction of the 
Forces of India, but several reforms 
which would tend to economy and effi- 
ciency. Those recommendations, how- 
ever, had never been carried out. He 
could have enlarged further upon those 
points had it not been for the cause he 
had already referred to, and just before 
sitting down he would repeat once more 
his deep regret at what had taken place 
that night, and his belief that very 
disastrous consequences would ensue 
from the present conduct of . Indian 
affairs in that House. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Lord 
Ranvotrn CuvrcuHit), in reply, said, 
he hoped that when the defence of 
the Marquess of Ripon’s policy in 
India, which they had that night been 
given to understand would shortly be 
forthcoming, was attempted, it would 
be undertaken in a more coherent 
and more impressive manner than that 
which had been exhibited by the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down. A 
greater farrago of inaccurate assertion, 
inaccurate quotations, and inaccurate 
representations of other people’s opi- 
nions than that in the hon. Member’s 
speech, it had never been his misfortune 
to hear; and, for his part, he entirely 
declined to take up the time of the House 


his energies before procecding to ap- | of Commons, at that late hour of the 
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evening, in attempting what he knew 
beforehand would be the utterly impos- 
sible task of making the hon. Gentleman 
understand the real opinions which he 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) had ex- 
pressed, and the facts concerning Indian 
affairs which he had placed before the 
Committee. Turning from the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member to the remarks 
of other hon. Members who, differing 
from the hon. Member for Edinburgh, 
had confined their remarks to the ques- 
tion before the Committee, he would 
express to them his sincere acknowledg- 
ments for the manner in which they had 
received the Statement he had been al- 
lowed to make. He could assure them, 
whether as regarded their criticisms of 
those parts of his Statement with which 
they disagreed, or their suggestions of 
what they would wish to see carried out 
in India or embodied in Indian policy, 
that they should have his most earnest 
attention. He could assure those hon. 
Members that he received their criti- 
cisms and suggestions in a most respect- 
fulmanner. Before allowing the debate 
to come to a close, he would wish to 
make one remark in answer to the ob- 
servations which had fallen from the 
noble Marquess the late Secretary of 
State for India (the Marquess of Har- 
tington). The noble Marquess had 
charged him with having adopted an 
unusual course in making a Party attack 
upon the late Viceroy of India on the 
Indian Budget. That was, to some ex- 
tent, a misrepresentation of the course 
he had pursued. No doubt, he had 
adopted an unusual course in criticizing 
as he had done the policy of the late Go- 
vernment; but the Committee must re- 
member that he had to deal with un- 
usual times. It was absolutely neces- 
sary, in dealing with unusual times, that 
he should to some extent depart from 
the usual course which had been adopted 
on former occasions ; and nothing could 
show that more clearly than the speech 
which had fallen from the hon. Member 
who had just sat down. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that he should show the 
Committee and the public who were the 
authors of the heavy expenditure and 
the heavy deficit he had referred to, and 
which they had tomeet. He thought it 
was most fortunate that he had been able 
to do that, because they had had an ad- 
mirable specimen of the line adopted by 
Radical Members in the accusation made 
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against him by the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh of being responsible for a 
deficit of £15,000,000 in the Indian Reve- 
nue, and for adding to the Indian Army 
an additional expenditure of £2,000,000 
a-year. It was in order to free the pre- 
sent Government from such charges that 
he knew would be recklessly and widely 
made that he had deliberately adopted 
the course he did. He once warned the 
Party opposite that the doctrine of legacy 
might be used with fatal effects against 
themselves. Nothing was hurled over 
and over again more virulently against 
the Tory Party than the charge that all 
the difficulties and perplexities that the 
late Government had had to encounter, 
and which compassed them about, were a 
legacy from their Predecessors. As far 
as the present Government was con- 
cerned with regard to India, he had been 
determined that on this question it 
should be impossible for hon. Members 
to say that the present financial im- 
broglio was not a legacy from the late 
Tories to the Liberals, for, as a matter 
of fact, it was exactly the reverse. There 
was only one other point in the speech 
of the noble Marquess on which he would 
attempt to make any remark. The noble 
Marquess had complained that he had 
given him no notice of the remarks that 
he intended to make. He was not aware 
that when a Minister was going to make 
his Statement—his annual Statement— 
in the House of Commons, it was in ac- 
cordance with precedents that he should 
give his opponents, or anybody else, 
notice of the exact line of observation he 
intended to pursue. He had never 
heard of such a course being adopted. 
The noble Marquess must know the cir- 
cumstances of Indian finance, and he 
must have known, before he left Office, 
that those circumstances were of so pecu- 
liar a kind that they would attract 
the most direct, and probably severe 
criticism possible—the severe criticism 
of anyone who commented upon them 
from an opponent’s point of view. The 
noble Marquess said he was not pre- 
pared for such an attack. The noble 
Marquess had only shown in his conduct 
of the debate that night the extraor- 
dinary amount of unpreparedness which 
was one of the main features of the 
policy of the late Government. He 
could not understand how anyone, know- 
ing the character of the finances of India 


for the year, could suppose it would be 
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possible for him to explain that financial 
position to the House of Commons with- 
out going on to explain what he con- 
sidered to be the cause of that financial 
ition. On examination he did not 
think that the noble Marquess would 
ase me in his charge against him of 
aving been guilty of a breach of House 
of Commons’ decorum in taking the 
course he had done. He did not think 
the charge that he had acted unusually 
and indecorously would, on examination, 
be found a serious charge. With regard 
to the financial policy of the Marquess 
of Ripon he did not wish to enter into 
it again, but would only say that, if it 
were so successful and so admirable a 
policy, how was it it happened that in 
1884-5 the Revised Estimates showed a 
deficit of £710,000? How was it that 
since the days of the Earl of Mayo no 
single year’s account showed a deficit of 
Indian finance except deficits attribut- 
able either to war or famine, while the 
Marquess of Ripon, after being Viceroy 
of India for four years, during which 
time there was no war and no famine to 
deal with, enjoyed the proud distinction 
of being the first Viceroy who had pro- 
duced a most remarkable deficit which 
he was totally unable to attribute to any 
other cause except his own financial 
licy ? He would leave that point to 
be dealt with by the Marquess of Ripon 
and his friends when they made their 
defence. At that hour of the night, 
and knowing that there was much im- 
portant Business to occupy the attention 
of the House, he would not trouble the 
Committee further, but would thank 
them, generally, for the manner in 
which they had allowed him to make his 
Statement, and for the generous way in 
which they had commented upon it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That it appears, by the Accounts 
laid before this House, that the Total Reve- 
nue of India for the year ending the 3lst day 
of March 1884 was #£71,727,421, including 
£13,240,507 received from Productive Public 
Works; that the Total Expenditure in India 
and in England was £70,339,925, including 
£12,032,754 spent on Productive Public Works 
(Revenue Account); that there was an excess of 
Revenue over Expenditure in that year of 
£1,387,496 ; and that the Capital Expenditure 
on Productive Public Works in the same year 
was £3,992,029, including a Charge of £566,261 
incurred in the redemption of previously exist- 
ing liabilities. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morvow. 
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CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL 
[Lords].—{Buxx. 257.] 
(Secretary Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssHeTon Cross) moved, after Clause 7, 
to insert the following Clause :— 


(Unlawful detention with intent to have carnal 
knowledge.) 

“ Any person who detains any woman or girl 
against her will— 

(1) In or upon any premises with intent 
that she may be unlawfully and carnally 
known by any man, whether any par- 
ticular man or generally, or 

(2) In any brothel, 

shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and, being 
convicted thereof, shall be liable at the discre- 
tion of the court to be imprisoned for any term 
not exceeding two years, with or without hard 
labour. 

“ Where a woman or girl is in or upon any 
premises, or in any brothel, a person shall be 
deemed to detain such woman or girl in or upon 
such premises or in such brothel if with intent 
to compel or induce her to remain in or upon 
such premises or in such brothel, such person 
withholds from such woman or girl any wear- 
ing apparel or other property belonging to her, 
or where wearing apparel has been lent or other- 
wise supplied to such woman or girl by or by 
the direction of such person, threatens such 
woman or girl with legal proceedings if she 
takes away with her the wearing apparel so lent 
or supplied. 

‘* Legal proceedings shall not be taken against 
any such woman or girl for taking away or 
being found in possession of any such wearing 
apparel as was necessary to enable her to leave 
such premises or brothel.’’ 


New Olause brought up, and read the 
first and second time.”’ 


Mr. WARTON begged to move an 
Amendment to the clause to insert after 
the word ‘‘ premises,” in line 9, the 
words ‘‘for the purpose of having any 
unlawful carnal connection.” He pointed 
out that as the clause was drawn it was 
possible that a private master or mistress 
might be brought within its scope. No- 
thing could be wider than the words 
‘‘any premises.” He was quite sure 
that, however rigorously and harshly a 
master or mistress might behave in re- 
gard to a servant, they would not wish 
to bring them in guilty as they would 
the keepers of brothels. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 9, after the word “ premises,”’ to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ for the purpose of having any 
unlawful carnal connection.” —(Mr. Warton.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wessrer) thought, with the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton), that some other words 
might be introduced here. As the clause 
was now drawn, it might be taken to 
mean other premises than a brothel. He 
thought it was better that the words 
suggested by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber should be put in. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON asked whether 
this matter was not controlled by the 
Ist sub-section of the clause, which 
said— 

** Any person who detains any woman or girl 
against her will in or upon any premises with 
intent that she may be unlawfully and carnally 
known by any man, whether any particular 
man or generally.” 


Mr. WARTON: No. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he pre- 
ferred the simpler plan of adding the 
words “‘ as aforesaid.” 

Mr. STANSFELD thonght that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General on reflection would not be 
able to accept these words. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, what 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stans- 
feld) said was quite right; but the 
whole clause was such nonsense that 
the more nonsensical it was made the 
better. The Government did not seem 
to know at all what they were going to 
do with the Bill. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeton Cross): I beg your par- 
don. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricwarp WesstTeER) said, that if the hon. 
and learned Member would agree to 
accept these words— 

“Any person who detains any woman or girl 
against her will for the purposes herein men- 
tioned,” &c. 
he thought he might accept them. 

Mr. WARTON was not prepared to 
withdraw his own Amendment. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) said, he would ap- 
peal to the hon. and learned Member to 
accept his words. 

Sir FARRER HERSCHELL pointed 
out that the Amendment would defeat 
its own end, for in the second part of 
the paragraph they would simply be 
re-enacting the first paragraph of the 
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clause. He thought the being in or 
upon the premises was to be primd fucie 
evidence. 

Mr. WARTON: I must insist upon 
my Amendment. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 81; Noes 
59: Majority 22.—(Div. List, No. 273.) 


On Motion of Mr. Warton, the fol- 
lowing Amendment made :—Line 9, 
after ‘‘ or,” insert *‘ is.” 


Mr. WARTON moved, in line 15, 
after ‘‘such person,” to insert ‘such 
person.” The reason he desired the 
Amendment was because there was such 
a very large interval between the ex- 
pression and the definition of ‘‘such 
person.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 15, 
after ‘‘such person,” to insert ‘ such 
person.’’—( Ur. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That ‘such per- 
son ’ be there inserted.” 


Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) : Itis so absolutely 
immaterial. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON moved, in line 18, to 
insert the word ‘‘ No” at the beginning 
of the paragraph. His object was to 
strike out the word ‘‘not” later on, so 
as to make the paragraph read “no 
legal proceedings shall be taken,” &e., 
instead of ‘‘ legal proceedings shall not 
be taken.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 18, 
place ‘‘ No” at the beginning of the 
line.—( J/r. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘No’ be there inserted.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) had no objection 
to the Amendment ; but he preferred the 
words “shall not.” 

Mr. WARTON did not quite under- 
stand. He desired to know what the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed before 
he gave up his position ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, he agreed to 
the sense of the Amendment, but not to 
the actual words. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port (Mr. Warton) was right, as the 
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clause would be bad grammar other- 
wise. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL suggested 
that it really was desirable to put a little 
common sense in an Act of Parliament. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. Warton, the fol- 
lowing Amendment made:—Line 18, 
leave out “ not.” 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL proposed an 
Amendment, in line 19, to leave out the 
word ‘‘such” in order to insert the 
word ‘‘necessary,” so that the words 
should run, ‘‘ being found in possession 
of any necessary wearing apparel,” in- 
stead of ‘‘such wearing apparel as was 
necessary to enable her to leave such 
premises or brothel.”” The clause, as it 
stood, seemed to him to be an amplifi- 
eation of words without giving any 
meaning. 

Amendment proposed, in line 19, by 
leaving out the word ‘‘ such,” and in- 
serting the word ‘‘ necessary,”— (Jr. 
Staveley Hill,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘such’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessTeER) desired to point out 
to the hon. and learned Member that 
the words in line 20 which he proposed 
to leave out were intended to prevent 
the girl taking away anything which was 
not absolutely necessary. If they said 
‘“‘ necessary wearing apparel” it would 
leave the girl a discretion to take away 
whatever she might think was neces- 
sary. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, be added 
to the Bill.” 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD pointed out 
that with the Amendment which had 
been added the clause in line 9 re- 
cited— 

“Where any woman or girl is in or upon 

any premises for the purpose of having any 
unlawful carnal connection.’’ 
There might be many cases in which 
the girl was not there for the actual 
purpose, although efforts were being 
made to induce her to have carnal 
connection. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, they had gone 
through the clause now. It was, there- 
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fore, too late to make any further 
Amendment on the clause. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD did not pro- 
pose to make any alteration in those 
words; but he wanted to call the atten- 
tion of the Attorney General to the mat- 
ter, and to ask him whether he would 
not make some addition to the clause 
at the end ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was impos- 
sible to make any Amendment now. The 
Question was whether the clause, as 
amended, should stand part of the 
Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH said, he had 
given Notice of the following new 
clause :— 

(Evidence of girl against whom the offence is 
committed shall be admissible in evidence.) 
“When a girl, in respect of an offence 

against whom a charge is brought under this 
Clause, is, in the opinion of the court justices 
or magistrates, too young to understand the 
nature of an oath, such girl shall be competent 
to give evidence without oath : Provided, ‘That 
no person shall be liable to be convicted of the 
offence unless the testimony of such girl, im- 
plicating the accused, shall be corroborated b 
some other material evidence in support thereof. 
And the court may, for the same purpose, allow 
a similar statement made by her before the 
committing justice or magistrate, and taken 
down in writing at the time, to be used for the 
same purpose at the trial. 

The House would see that the clause 
was divided into two parts, the later 
part being contained in the last three 
lines, which allowed a statement made by 
the girl before the committing justice or 
magistrate to be used as evidence at the 
trial. With regard to the major por- 
tion of the clause, he found that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the late 
Attorney General (Sir Henry James) 
had a similar proposal to make later on ; 
and therefore he was agreeable to with- 
draw the first part in favour of that of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 
He would then ask to add the last three 
lines of his clause to the end of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
clause. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
proper course would be for the hon. 

ember to withdraw his clause, and 
then to bring up his words as an Amend- 
ment to the later clause. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH then asked 
leave to withdraw his clause. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. STAVELEY HILL begged to 


move the following clause :— 

“Upon the conviction of any prisoner under 
sub-section one of section five, the judge shall 
inquire of the jury whether they find that the 
act of which the prisoner has been convicted was 
done with the consent of the girl, and, if the 
jury shall find thatshe did so consent, the judge 
shall order her to be sent to a reformatory 
school for a period not exceeding two years.”’ 
He ventured to call the attention of the 
late Home Secretary (Sir William Har- 
court) to this matter in reference to 
what he had said the other night. The 
right hon. Gentleman had suggested 
that it would be a very unfortunate 
thing indeed if they proceeded to fill 
their gaols with boys and with men 
against whom there could be no real 
offence charged. Now, let them con- 
sider what they were doing. What 
they were doing was this. When a lad 
of 15 or 16 was having connection 
with a girl under 15, with full con- 
sent, in any place where they might 
be found by a policeman, he might 
be dragged off to gaol at once. 
He would put it to the House was it, or 
was it not, a wrong thing that was being 
done by the persons guilty of that at 
which the Bill was aimed ; and was it, 
or was it not, intended that they should 
be punished? What was the punish- 
ment for? Was it because an offence 
was committed, or merely because the 
girl was under the age of 16 at the time 
it was committed ? What was the real 
state of the case? In this country a 
girl was supposed to have reached the 
age of puberty when she was between 
12 and 13. There was no period in a 
girl’s life, especially where she had not 
been properly brought up, or cared for 
by her parents and guardians, at which 
she was more likely to be led astray 
than when between the ages of 15 and 
16 years. He thought that in that 
statement he should carry the concur- 
rence of any person who had studied 
the question. Well, that being so, what 
was it the House was doing? They 
were saying, as the Bill stood at pre- 
sent, that where a girl was in this con- 
dition, and induced a boy or a young 
man to commit an offence, the boy was 
to be punished and the girl was to go 
scot free, not only with regard to 
punishment for her share in the offence, 
but in regard, also, to any education 
she might obtain in a reformatory to 
which she might be sent for the pur- 
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pose of improving her mind and teach- 
ing her better habits. Now, he asked the 
House, was that fair? Let them con- 
sider the question for a moment. Let 
them take the case of two children—a 
boy and girl, both under the age of 16. 
Those two young persons might be found 
by a policeman committing an offence 
under this Bill, and in the result the 
boy was to be the only party punished. 
He did not know whether the boy would 
be flogged or not; but he would be im- 
prisoned, and, under certain circum- 
stances, he would be liable also to 
undergo a flogging. It might happen 
that a few yards further on the police- 
man might come upon two persons—a 
man and a woman, of the age of 25, 
committing the same offence. The ques- 
tion naturally arose, was that wrong on 
the part of the two who were under 16 
which was right in the case of those of 
25; and was it intended to reverse the 
principle of the law, and say they would 
punish the younger offenders and excuse 
the elder ones? If that were so, on 
what principle was the boy to be 
punished and the girl to be allowed to 
go scot free? He submitted that the 
House ought to adopt the words he had 
inserted in his clause; and, if it would 
allow him, he would read them, as they 
were very brief. They were as fol- 
lows :— 

‘‘Upon the conviction of any prisoner under 
sub-section one of section five, the Judge shall 
inquire of the jury whether they find that the 
act of which the prisoner has been convicted 
was done with the consent of the girl, and, if 
the jury shall find that she did so consent, the 
Judge thall order her to be sent to a reforma- 
tory school for a period not exceeding two 
years.” . 
What, he asked, would be the result of 
adopting this clause? They would find 
that cases would not be so likely to be 
trumped up, and where a girl under the 
age of 16 had tempted a boy to the com- 
mission of an offence she would not 
bring a charge against him. They would 
not have such cases as had been alluded 
to by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court); but due caution would be exer- 
cised. He (Mr. Staveley Hill) entreated 
the House, if they would do justice be- 
tween the two sexes and prevent charges 
under this Bill being used as a means of 
extortion by policemen and girls against 
boys in a better or worse position, not 
to omit to punish the girl as well as the 
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boy; but, where a charge of this sort 
was made, to allow the Judge, when he 
thought he could fairly do so, to put it 
tothe jury whether the girl was a con- 
senting party, and if the jury found that 
she was, then to give the Judge the 
power to afford her the opportunity of a 

roper mode of reformation by sending 
her to a reformatory for a period of two 
years. 

New Clause (Girl to be sent to refor- 
matory if act was committed with her 
consent, )—( Mr. Staveley Hill,)—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneron Cross): I fully appreciate 
the motives that have induced my hon. 
and learned Friend to bring forward 
this clause, as there is no one in this 
House who has a stronger desire than 
myself to prevent anything in regard to 
legislation of this kind that would afford 
the slightest facilities for extortion. At 
the same time, I cannot consent to the 
insertion of this clause. I would ask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has moved it this question— What crime 
has the girl committed? because we 
could not confine a girl in a reformatory, 
as he proposes, for a period of two years, 
unless she has committed some crime. 
A reformatory school is essentially a 
criminal institution, and you could not 
send a girl to such a place unless you 
can show that she is a criminal. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he did not 
wish to follow the argument of the 
right*hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary at any length; but he would reply 
to it very briefly. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had intimated that the girl 
could not be considered guilty of any 
offence. Now, he (Mr. Hopwood) as- 
serted that she had committed an 
offence. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneron Cross): I said “‘ crime.” 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he would 
adopt the word mentioned by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and would say that the 
girl had committed a crime. The Bill 
made the act done a crime on the part 
of the man, and it was quite clear that 
he could not commit the crime without 
the girl. The girl was held to be 
bound to know the law, and, therefore, 
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the act being a crime on the part of the 
man, she was accessory to that crime. 
He would make bold to say that they 
might have some very nice questions 
raised on this point with regard to the 
girl’s being an accomplice, whose evi- 
dence could not be received without 
considerable suspicion; and he only 
hoped the House would find that they 
had landed themselves in some of ‘hese 
complications by attempting to make 
that a crime which Nature never meant 
to be so interpreted. He could not say 
that the clause, as it stood, was alto- 
gether what he should have made it if 
he had had the drawing of it, because 
he saw some difficulty in the way in 
which it might operate. There were 
many hon. Testhoenat near him who 
felt that the law should be made the 
same for both sexes. What they con- 
tended was this—that cases, as his 
learned Friends would admit, constantly 
occurred in which girls under 16 were a 
hundred times more culpable than the 
youths whom, in reality, they seduced— 
cases where the girls were more ad- 
vanced and matured, both in body and 
mind; and yet, as the Bill stood, the 
act done was to be a crime on the part 
of the boy, and none at all on the part 
of the girl. That appeared to him so 
utterly preposterous that he could not 
understand how the House could pos- 
sibly legislate in such a direction. He 
put it to those who were responsible for 
the measure, how could they defend so 
monstrous a proposition? Ifthe hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had moved 
this clause went to a division he (Mr. 
Hopwood) should vote for it. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought there was a very simple 
answer to the argument of his hon. and 
learned Friend opposite (Mr. Staveley 
Hill). The assumption of the Bill was 
that a girl under 16 could never be a 
consenting party; that a girl of that 
age would be in exactly the same posi- 
tion as a girl under 13 was placed in 
by the existing law. Therefore, the 
arguments employed by his hon. Friends 
who supported theclause applied equally 
to the state of things under the pre- 
sent law. Whether it was right or 
wrong to raise the age to 16 was a ques- 
tion that had already been determined 
by the House. As the Bill now stood, the 
age of consent had been raised from 13 
to 16, and the assumption was that a 
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girl was not to be considered capable of | 
giving consent until she was 16. His | 
right hon. Friend the Member for Hali- 
fax (Mr. Stansfeld) and his hon. Friend 
the Member for Hackney (Mr. Stuart) 
would seem to place those under 16 on 
an equality, in this respect, with those 
above that age. 

Mr. GREGORY did not think the 
hon. and learned Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Hopwood) would have made some 
of the observations he had addressed to 
the House on this subject if he had had 
the experience which had fallen to his 
(Mr. Gregory’s) lot in regard to the 
description of crime with which it was 
proposed to deal. In numerous cases 
that were brought to his knowledge the 
girls were the daughters of very respect- 
able persons, and had been sent to ser- 
vice at a very early age, whereby they 
were often exposed to all sorts of temp- 
tations, such, for instance, as they were 
subjected to in public-houses or lodging 
houses. Those girls required every pro- 
tection, and he did not think it would be 
right, in cases where they might have 
yielded to temptation, to send them to 
reformatories, and thus to stigmatize 
them as criminals before the world. He 
certainly protested against any such pro- 


posal. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he rose to 
rotest against the interpretation put 
y his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) on 
the position taken by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Hackney (Mr. Stuart) 
and himself. They believed in the 
equality of men and women; but they 
had never believed in the equality of 
children with them. The existing law 
was, as the right hon. Gentleman had 
said, for the protection of female chil- 
dren below the age at which they had 
hitherto been supposed capable of giving 
consent ; and they knew that under the 
age given in this Bill they were not 
capable of giving consent. Therefore, 
they were not on an equality with men 
and women. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT thought it would 
be desirable to alter the framing of the 
clause under discussion by substituting 
for the words ‘‘reformatory school” 
the words “‘ industrial school,” and that, 
instead of the matter being left to the 
jury, it should be left at the discretion 
of the Judge to take the action required. 
He did not think it could be maintained 
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that a girl brought herself under the 
category of those for whom reformatory 
schools were designed—namely, those 
who had been convicted of crime—even 
when she was a consenting party; but 
there could be no doubt that she took 
part in an act of great indecency, and 
might very properly be made the inmate 
of an industrial school. He, therefore, 
suggested that his hon. and learned 
Friend should amend the clause in the 
manner proposed. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he 
sheuld be happy to adopt the sugges- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Talbot). 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
thought his hon. and learned Friend 
did well to accept the Amendment just 
proposed. 

Mr. WARTON concurred very much 
with what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Home Secre- 
tary (Sir William Harcourt), as it was 
quite clear that the Bill was drawn on 
the assumption that a girl under 16 was 
incapable of giving consent; and, that 
being so, he put it to the House why 
should that fact not be expressed in the 
clause ? In Chapter 45 of the Act 3 & 4 
Vict., it was expressly stated that con- 
sent was no defence where the girl was 
under the age of 13 ; and if were not so 
stated here it might be held that the 
girl could consent. He quite agreed 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) that a great 
many girls under the age of 16 knew 
quite as much as the boys, and often a 
great deal more. 

Mr. PICTON thought the clause 
would introduce a very dangerous prin- 
ciple into their law, as it would éonsti- 
tute about the only case in which a per- 
son might be committed to a period of 
confinement without being first tried. 
The clause would enable the Judge, on 
the conviction of any prisoner charged 
with an offence against a girl under 
the age of 15, to inquire of the: jury 
whether they found that the act was 
done with the consent of the girl; and 
without the girl having been called 
upon to plead, but on a mere side issue 
like this as to the impression in the 
minds of the jury, the girl might be 
deprived of her liberty for two years. 
He thought that to adopt this clause 
would be to introduce a very bad and a 
very dangerous precedent. The object 
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of this part of the Bill was to treat 
young girls as not having the right to 
consent ; and he hoped the House would 
not come to a contrary conclusion by 
raising the assumption of consent. 

Mr. W. 8. ALLEN said, the effect of 
adopting the clause proposed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Staveley Hill) would be to render that 

art of the Bill absolutely nugatory, 
at parents would never come for- 
ward to prosecute where they saw there 
was a chance of having their own chil- 
drea punished. He could hardly ima- 
gine any clause that would work more 
cruelly or unjustly. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he rose 
to move a clause he had put upon the 
Paper —— 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. He 
wished to ask whether the clause about 
to be moved by the hon. Member for 
Northampton, and which dealt with a 
totally different class of offence to that 
against which the Bill was directed, was 
within the scope of the Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: At this stage of the 
Bill anything can be introduced into it 
by leave of the House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, his Amend- 
ment was as follows:—After Clause 9, 
to insert the foilowing clause :— 

“ Any male person who, in public or private, 
commits, or is a party to the commission of, or 
Pp or attempts to procure the commission 

y any male person of, any act of grose indecency 

with another male person, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and, being convicted thereof, 
shall be liable, at the discretion of the Court, 
to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding 
one year with or without hard labour.”’ 
That was his Amendment, and the 
meaning of it was that at present any 
person on whom an assault of the kind 
here dealt with was committed must be 
under the age of 13, and the object with 
which he had brought forward this 
clause was to make the law applicable 
to any person, whether under the age 
of 13 or over that age. He did not 
think it necessary to discuss the pro- 
posal at any length, as he understood 
Her Majesty’s Government were willing 
to accept it. He, therefore, left it for the 
House and the Government to deal with 
as might be thought best. 

New Clause (Outrages on public de- 
cency, )—(Mr. Labouchere,)—brought up, 
and read the first and second time. 
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Mr. HOPWOOD said, he did not 
wish to say anything against the clause ; 
but he would point out that under the 
law as it stood at the present moment 
the kind of offence indicated could not 
be an offence in the case of any person 
above the age of 13, and in the case of 
any person under the age of 13 there 
could be no consent. 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, the clause 
proposed to restrict the punishment for 
the offence dealt with to one year’s im- 
prisonment, with or without hard labour. 
He would move to amend the clause by 
omitting the word ‘‘ one,’ in the last 
line of the clause, and substituting the 
word “ two.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE had no objec- 
tion to the Amendment. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
know how the next clause, put down in 
his name, as to the cessation of parental 
authority, had got upon the Paper. He 
supposed it was by some accident; but 
as he did not intend to move it, he 
would, with the permission of the House, 
move the clause following it—namely— 

“ Tn cases where it is proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Court that the seduction or prostitu- 
tion of a girl under the age of sixteen has been 
encouraged, facilitated, or favoured by her 
father, mother, guardian, master, or mistress, 
it shall be in the power of the Court to divest 
such father, mother, guardian, master, or mis- 
tress, of all authority over her, and to appoint 
any person or persons willing to take charge of 
such girl to be her guardian until she has 
attained the age of twenty-one, or any age 
below this as the Court may direct.”’ 

He would explain the object of this 
clause as briefly as he could. Let the 
House suppose the case of a girl of, say, 
13 years of age, whom someone had 
been prosecuted for outraging, and 
that, in the course of the proceedings, 
it had been shown that the parents had 
favoured and facilitated the seduction 
or prostitution of the girl, it seemed to 
him a most monstrous thing that that 
girl should be sent back to the care and 
custody of her parents. When the Bill 
was in Committee he had brought for- 
ward a clause somewhat to the effect of 
the present proposal; but it contained 
the provision that the girl should be 
sent to a reformatory, and, no doubt, 
there were certain objections to that 
course—objections which had been 
urged just now to the clause proposed 
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by the hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Staveley Hill). It would be 
seen that by the present clause it was 
proposed that the Court should be 
allowed— 

‘*To appoint any person or persons willing 
= take charge of such girl to be her guar- 

an. 


That provision would allow the Court to | P 


send the girl to one of the homes which 
were being kept up for purposes of 
charity, if such home were willing to 
receive her. He had received a letter 
from Miss Webb, the Lady Superinten- 
dent of the Chatham Lock Hospital, in 
which that lady said she wished to state 
a fact in regard to the hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport’s(Mr. Hopwood’s) 
opposition to the proposal that the cus- 
tody of any girl under 16 being placed 
in any other hands than those of her 
parents. A few years ago a girl under 
16 and her mother were in Miss Webb’s 
hospital at the same time. The mother 
was discharged first, and the girl asked 
Miss Webb to put her in a home un- 
known to her mother. This was done, 
and the mother went to Miss Webb and 
abused her, and afterwards applied to 
the magistrates in order that she might 
recover the child for purposes of prosti- 
tution. The mother took the girl out of 
the house, and she was soon on the 
streets again, and was now keeping one 
of the worst brothels in Chatham. 


New Clause (Custody of girls under 
sixteen, )—({ Mr. Labouchere, )—brought up, 
and read the first and second time. 


Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WesstTsER) said, he was sorry he 
was unable to approve of the insertion 
of the clause as it appeared on the Paper. 
He must remind the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) that it 
was open to the objection pointed out by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) in the 
discussion that had taken place on an- 
other clause, inasmuch as it dealt with 
the position of the parents, and would 
override the obligation of the father 
and mother, which was a matter with 
which the Bill did not deal, and was not 
intended to deal. He could not think it 
would be a wise thing to attempt to deal 
with this question in the manner pro- 
posed by the clause. 

Mr. GREGORY said, there was a 
good deal to be said in favour of this 
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clause which, in the event cf it being 
shown to the satisfaction of the Court 
that the parents or persons having con- 
trol of the girl were, for the reasons 
stated, morally unfit to have such con- 
trol any longer, enabled the Court to 
divest them of such control and to ap- 
point as guardian any other person or 
ersons willing to take charge of her. 
Well, he thought that was not an unrea- 
sonable proposal, because there were 
many persons and many institutions 
which, under the unfortunate circum- 
stances described in the clause, would 
be willing to provide for a girl at the 
period of life named. It was simply 
to give those persons or institutions the 
power of guardianship over the child 
—to give them that legal authority 
which, as the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) had pointed 
out, they would not have if the Amend- 
ment were not adopted. On the whole, 
he was inclined to support the clause. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he thought there 
was a great deal of difficulty in the way 
of accepting the clause as it stood. No 
procedure, no forms were provided. The 
jurisdiction of the Court was not defined. 
He hardly thought that either the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) orthe hon. Member for East Sussex 
(Mr. Gregory) had considered that point. 
It would appear that somebody had to 
get up and ask the Judge to let them 
have the body of the child; but there 
was no means provided which would 
allow the Court to form its mind in the 
matter. What was it that the hon. 
Member proposed to put on the Court 
to deal with? He had formulated no 
procedure for the Court to be guided by, 
and he (Mr. Hopwood) said therefore 
that the clause was a mere brutum fulmen, 
and that they would be stultifying them- 
selves if they inserted in the Bill these 
benevolent but crudely expressed in- 
tentions. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was very much in favour of this 
clause, although he could not see exactly 
how it would work. It was true enough, 
as his hon. Friend said, that the persons 
referred to in the clause ought not to be 
guardians of the child under the circum- 
stances. No one doubted that; but it 
would require a great deal of considera- 
tion before the elause could be properly 
elaborated. Suppose the Court deprived 
the parents of the guardianship, and 
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suppose it was given to a person whom 
they would assume to be an excellent 
person—what if that person died in the 
following week? That was an important 
consideration. Then, again, suppose 
that, the new guardian being ap- 
pointed, the child were to run away, 
the new guardian would have no power 
to compel the child to go back again, 
and the parents, he presumed, would 
return to their obligation to support the 
child. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assuzron Cross) said, the parents, 
at all events, would be liable for the 
support of the child under the existing 
law; if children were taken into the 
workhouse the parents were liable for 
their keep. But if this clause became 
law, and if the parents were as bad as 
they were supposed, they might not be 
unwilling to facilitate evil practices, 
when they knew that they could get rid 
of their responsibility. 

Mr. M‘LAREN pointed out that this 
difficulty would vanish if there were 
power given to anyone to take out a 
summons to make the child a ward of 
Court. 

Mr. ELTON said, he should support 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). He 
wished to point out that the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood) had in the course of his ob- 
servations departed from the obvious 
meaning of the clause by reading it as 
if the Court might declare a fit person 
to take charge of the child ; whereas the 
clause distinctly stated that it was for 
the purpose of enabling the Court to 
appoint a guardian. That was perfectly 
legal language. The matter turned on 
the old question, ‘‘ what was a guardian 
and what was not?” With regard to 
the question as to what was to become 
of the child if the guardian appointed 
by the Court were to die—why, then the 
Court could appoint another. |Sir 
Henry James: No.| He thought the 
Court could do so. Finally, as to the 
feeding the child. Of course, the parents’ 
obligation to do that would remain, whe- 
ther there was a guardian appointed or 
not. For those reasons he should vote 
for the clause. 

Mr. DILLWYYN said, he hoped the 
House would agree to the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere). He believed that the only 
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chance of rescuing girls in the position 
described was to take them away from 
their natural guardians who had vio- 
lated their trust. He hoped his hon. 
Friend would divide the House on his 
Motion, in which case he should feel it 
his duty to support him. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
was always alarmed when the occupants 
of the two Front Benches united in say- 
ing that a clause which was sound in 
principle was unworkable in practice. 
He maintained that it was the duty of 
the Government for the time being, 
when a clause was accepted in principle, 
to find out means by which it could be 
made to work. A case had been 
referred to by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) to which 
the proposed clause would very pro- 
perly apply. But he (Mr. Rogers) re- 
membered a case more fitting than that. 
It was a case of a man convicted of a 
criminal assault on his two children. 
Although the man had a severe sentence 
passed upon him his parental rights 
survived, and the Guardians of the Poor 
had to get the consent of this very man 
—this abominable villain—to send the 
two children out of the country. Ap- 
plication was made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board on behalf of the children 
of this wretch; and the Local Govern- 
ment Board informed the Guardians that 
they—the Guardians—could not find the 
means for allowing the children to emi- 
grate. But the Guardians, he might 
say, broke the law, and he thought 
rightly. They sent the children away. 
He wanted to know what was to be the 
remedy in cases of abomination like 
that? It was a far stronger case than 
that which had been brought forward 
by the hon. Member for Northampton. 
His experience was that parental rights 
should cease when they were neglected 
or violated in the manner described in 
the clause. This was a single case, and 
the hon. Member for Northampton had 
touched on one of a similar character. 
It was perfectly well known that there 
were a number of wretches in the coun- 
try who would commit outrages on their 
own children, and then insist on their 
parental rights. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR said, he hoped 
that the hon. Member for Northampton 
would press the clause on the House. 
Unfortunately, there existed a number 
of dissipated parents who sent their 
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children into the streets, and encouraged 
them to become prostitutes. In the in- 
terests of children this clause was, in 
his opinion, one that ought to be ac- 
cepted, in order that they should not be 
left under the control of such parents— 
human beings only in name. 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, he thought 
it would meet the desire of the House 
if some such clause as that proposed by 
the hon. Member for Northampton could 
be accepted. With that object, he be- 
lieved, if they put their hands to the 
work, they would be able to frame a 
clause that would probably receive the 
approval of the House. He therefore 
suggested that one way of dealing with 
the objections raised to the clause would 
be to insert these words— 

“And the High Court of Chancery shall 

have power from time to time to rescind or vary 
such order or appoint any other person or per- 
sons as guardians.” 
It was, he thought, advisable that those 
words should be introduced. He sup- 
posed the case of a good father and bad 
mother; if the father died, the question 
would arise whether the child should go 
back to the mother. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, it 
appeared to him that the clause was 
right in principle, and that it might be 
worked on the lines of the present law, 
which allowed any girl who was an in- 
mate of a brothel, and under 14 years 
of age, to be sent to an industrial 
school. There was, in his opinion, no 
moral difference between keeping a girl 
in a brothel and a parent making a 
profit by putting his child in the way of 
vice; and therefore he thought that the 
machinery of the industrial schools 
might be very properly used in this case, 
although he could quite understand the 
feeling of some hon. Members in not 
wishing to bring the industrial schools 
under the provisions of the proposed 
clause. It could, however, be done 
with safety, subject to certain restric- 
tions. There was, of course, a distine- 
tion to be drawn in the case of a girl 
whose father or mother were not fit to 
be entrusted with her guardianship. 
He thought that this suggestion would 
meet one of the difficulties that had 
been referred to in the course of this 
discussion, because when a child was 
sent to an industrial school an order 
could be made for the maintenance of 
the child, and therefore the parents 
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would not get rid of their obligation to 
contribute to its support. It would, 
however, be necessary to provide that 
the parents’ right of custody should 
cease in the case of children sent to 
industrial schools, because it was a well- 
known fact that parents who were very 
worthless came to the doors of the 
schools in order to get possession of 
children the moment they reached the 
age of 16, and return them to the paths 
of vice. He thought that the machinery 
of the industrial schools would be the 
best that could be used in respect of the 
custody of the children in question. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought hon. 
Members were by degrees coming to 
something like an agreement on this 
subject. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) had, however, 
used singularly infelieitous words in 
speaking of ‘‘seduction and prostitu- 
tion.” He thought it would be more 
correct if the clause ran— 

‘*Tn cases where it is proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Court that the abduction of the 
girl under the age of sixteen has been en- 
couraged, facilitated, or favoured by the father, 
mother, guardian, &c.”’ 
but then, again, the word prostitution 
was used improperly. It seemed to him 
that the cases contemplated by the 4th 
and 5th clauses of the Bill were not 
cases of seduction or prostitution; and 
he ventured to suggest most respectfully 
that it would be better to alter some 
other clause of the Bill, and say “‘ when 
on trial under the 4th and 5th sections 
of the Act.” That would get rid of the 
incongruity of words. 

Mr. DAVENPORT said, it appeared 
to him that the difficulty with regard to 
the question of guardians had been dis- 
posed of by the discussion which had 
taken place. Although he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley) that the provisions of 
the Industrial Schools Act should be 
applied under this clause as far as em- 
powering the Court to compel the 
parents to contribute to the mainten- 
ance of a child under the care of a 
guardian, he protested against those 
children being sent to industrial schools. 
He thought they might be sent to re- 
formatories, but not to these schools; 
and he said that in the interest of the 
children in the schools, some of whom 
were thieves, but who, for the most part, 
had not committed any offence against 
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the Jaw, but simply broken away from 
the control of the parents. He thought 
it would work most injuriously to them to 
introduce a number of girls of the cha- 
racter possessed by those dealt with in 
the clause. If the clause of the hon. 
Member for Northampton were read a 
second time, he hoped the Amendment 
suggested by the late Attorney General 
(Sir Henry James) would be introduced ; 
and he would also amend the clause by 
giving power to the Court to make an 
order on the parents for the payment of 
such sums anc on such conditions as the 
Court might think fit. 

Question, ‘‘That the Clause be read a 
second time,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, to leave out the words “ In cases 
where,’’ and insert the words ‘‘ Where on the 
trial of any person for an offence under this 
Act.”’—(Sir Henry James.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT suggested that 
instead of the words ‘‘ seduction and 
prostitution” the word ‘‘ defilement”’ 
should be substituted. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the alteration would be unnecessary, 
because they had agreed to insert the 
words—‘‘ Where on the trial of any per- 
son for an offence under this Act.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 3, after the word “ guardian,” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ by any person having the law. 
ful charge or authority over such girl.”’—(Mr. 
J. G. Talbot.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wessrer) said, he thought 
that ‘‘father and mother” ought cer- 
tainly to stand in. Whether it was 
necessary to insert the words proposed 
by the hon. Member for the University 
ot Oxford (Mr. J. G. Talbot) it was for 
the House to consider; but, certainly, 
he did not think it would be right to 
leave out father or mother or guardian. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL thought it 
would be sufficient if they said ‘‘ father, 
mother, guardian, master, or mistress.” 
He did not think ‘‘ step-father or step- 
mother” was at all necessary. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
explain the way in which this clause 
had been drafted. He had had some 
doubts on the matter, and he had taken 
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it to one legal gentleman who drew it 
up. Then he had taken it to another legal 

entleman, who had said, ‘‘ Oh, he’s a 
fool,” and had drawn up another clause. 
If he had taken it to 20 other legal gen- 
tlemen he had no doubt he would have 
had 20 different opinions. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. DAVENPORT then proposed, 
at the end of the clause, to add the 
words-— 

*‘ And the Court may make an order upon 
the parent for the payment towards the expense 
of the maintenance of the girl of such sum, and 
under such conditions, as to the Court may seem 
right.”’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Member must give the power 
under the Industrial Schools Act. They 
must have some machinery. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he would 
like to know who the money was to be 
paid to ? : 

Mr. DAVENPORT said, that was to 
be left within the discretion of the 
Court. 

Mr. ONSLOW thought it would be 
hardly enough to say ‘the parent,” for 
the child might not have a parent. It 
should run ‘‘ parent, guardian, master, 
or mistress.” 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT was 
afraid that was a fatal objection, as 
it would be impossible to enforce the 
penalty against anyone but the father 
or the mother. 

Mr. BRYCE pointed out that this 
was an order that might be made be- 
hind the back of the father ; and, there- 
fore, they must put in some provision to 
enable him to apply to have such an 
order rescinded. 

Mr. DAVENPORT said, he was will- 
ing to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Smr HENRY JAMES proposed to 
add, at the end of the clause, these 
words— 

‘* And the Court shall have the power from 

time to time to rescind or vary such order by 
the appointment of such guardian or in other 
respect.” 
He had not much faith in clauses drawn 
up in this hurried manner; but he had 
done his best to meet the views of the 
House. 
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Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicuarD Wenster) said, he would not 
divide the House on the clause; but he 
would repeat what his right hon. and 
learned Friend opposite (Sir Henry 
James) had said. It was not a practi- 
cable clause, and it was a mistake to in- 
sert it in the Bill. 


Ciause, as amended, added. 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL begged to 
move the following new clause :— 

‘*Every person selling, circulating, or dis- 
tributing, or writing, printing, or publishing, 
with a view to such sale, circulation, or dis- 
tribution, any matter or thing calculated or 
tending to debauch, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and, being convicted thereof, shall 
be liable to be imprisoned for a period of not 
more than two years, and to be fined a sum not 
exceeding two hundred pounds, and all such 
writing, prints, or publications shall be seized 
and destroyed.” 

The offence which this clause aimed at 
should, in his opinion, be punishable 
with two years’ imprisonment and the 
imposition of a fine not exceeding £200. 
Such a clause as that was necessary at 
this time, which during the tenure of 
Office by the present Home Secretary 
had become the Augustan era of obscene 
literature. Just recently a newspaper, 
failing in its circulation, and having a 
very great difficulty to maintain its own 
in the world, thought by a very sensa- 
tional report to regain its circulation 

Mr. BRYCE asked whether the re- 
marks the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was making were relevant to the issue 
he was putting before the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that as far as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
gone his remarks were certainly rele- 
vant. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, this 
journal had invented for that purpose 
new fables and stories which, they might 
depend upon it, as every day went by, 
would be shown to be entirely false and 
groundless, by which there had been 
brought about a state of things which, 
he would venture to suggest, had done 
more than anything with respect to that 
which it had been said it was intended to 
prevent, towards debauching the minds 
of young people. It was no secret that 
not only in the streets, but in the most 
private room of almost every houseliold 
in the country, this filthy literature had 
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permeated without any attempt to con- 
trol its circulation. ‘‘ Von olet,” said 
the smug proprietor of this journal, as 
he shovelled tens of thousands of pounds 
into his pocket. ‘Non olet” he re- 
peated, as he galvanized into life this 
wretched journal that was falling to 
pieces, and, by means of its circulation, 
produced an amount of prurient inquiry 
among those who otherwise would never 
have touched this matter at all, and who, 
but for this journal, never would have 
known it in any shape or way. Well, 
what was the state of things that existed ? 
He said if this journal could not be 
punished it ought to be punished. If 
there was a state of things brought about 
tending to corrupt the mind, as stories 
of this kind must tend to by exciting 
the curiosity of young sm so was there 
no law to prevent it? While they were 
now placing on the Statute Book a mea- 
sure to purify the bodies of young people 
it was necessary, at the same time, that 
they should endeavour to purify their 
minds. He had hoped the law was such 
as to cause the journal in question to be 
prosecuted. He remembered a case of 
a very similar nature, where a book 
bearing the title Zhe Confessional Un- 
masked, and published by a Protestant 
Body, professed to expose the errors of 
the Church of Rome. On its title page 
it stated that the practices described - 
within would convert our Eden into a 
Sodom. The book was seized, its 
circulation was prohibited, and a pro- 
secution was instituted, a course which 
should have been followed in the case 
of the journal in question. He would 
have thought that the fact of that pub- 
lication having been prosecuted with 
success would have been enough to have 
induced the Law Officers of the Crown 
to consider that it would have been 
possible to have prosecuted in this case. 
He would read part of the Judgment 
of Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, who 
tried the case which he had mentioned. 
His Lordship said— 

“Tt is said that the respondent's purpose was 
not to deprave the public mind. Be it so; but 
then the question presents itself in this simple 
form. May you commit an offence against the 
laws in order thereby you may effect some 
ulterior object which you have in view, which 
may be an honest and even a laudable object ? 
My answer is emphatically —‘No!’ It seems 
to me, to adopt the affirmation of that view 
would be to uphold something which, in my 
view of what is right and wrong, would be most 
reprehensible. This book, we are told, is cir- 
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culated at the corners of streets and in all 
directions; and, of course, it falls into the 
hands of all classes—young and old—and the 
minds of those hitherto pure are exposed to the 
danger of contamination and pollution from the 
impurity it contains. I think the old sound 
and honest maxim, that you shall not do evil 
that good may come of it, is applicable in law 
as well as in morals.” 


Well, now, he could not but think that 
it was a great pity that a step was not 
taken to stop the circulation of this 
paper, which had done an infinity of 
mischief. He knew these publications 
took place when there was practically no 
permanent Law Officer in the Govern- 
ment. The person who now occupied 
the Lord Chancellor’s Office was in a 
condition of transit from one Office to 
another, and the present Attorney Gene- 
ral had scarcely assumed Office. But, 
he said, the Home Secretary, with his 
knowledge of the evil that would come 
of it, ought to have stopped the cir- 
culation of this filthy paper. But the 
Home Secretary did not do so. He was 
bound, therefore, to assume that he did 
not believe the law was sufficient for the 
purpose ; and, therefore, what he had to 
do was to furnish in this clause the 
power of dealing with such matters in 
the future. He believed that under 
Lord Campbell’s Act he could only seize 
and destroy the journal and not punish 
the offender. Now, what he intended 
by this clause was that the offender 
should be punished. The Pall Mail 
Gazette, as a friend had pointed out 
to him, had, in one of its latest num- 
bers, moralized in this manner—‘‘ Let 
us not too suddenly do away with 
prostitution, because by that means you 
would be taking away bread from those 
poor girls, and you would have to supply 
their means of living from Imperial 
funds.” That was the view taken by a 
journal professing to be shocked at im- 
morality. He could only suppose the 
Home Secretary had not prosecuted this 
journal because he thought the law was 
not sufficient. Under these circum- 
stances, he entreated the House to pass 
this clause. He had seen a letter 
from a father of a family in Ger- 
many, who told him that this disgust- 
ing literature was largely circulated 
there, and among those who believed 
that the revelations truly represented 
the general state of things in England, 
and naming distinguished etatesmen 
who were commonly said to be guilty 
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of these crimes ; and it was alleged that 
this was the reason that Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette had not been prosecuted. Then, 
he said, let them improve the law; let 
them see what was done in other coun- 
tries. He found that in America they 
inflicted a fine of from £20 to £100, 
English money, with from one to five 
years’ imprisonment, for selling obscene 
publications. Well, if that was the law 
in America, let it be the law in England 
also. Where there was printing, or pub- 
lishing, orselling, or distributing any mat- 
teror thing calculated todebauch, let it be 
amisdemeanour. He was sure the House 
would not think he was too severe in 
suggesting that a person convicted of such 
a crime should be liable to imprisonment 
for two years, and to a fine of £200, and 
that the publication should be seized 
and destroyed. When a man, under the 
pretence of public duty, did this kind of 
thing in order to put tens of thousands 
of pounds into his pocket, and when 
he did it out of the pockets of poor 
people who were tempted to believe 
such stuff, and to the detriment of the 
pure-mindedness of the young, he 
thought it was high time to interfere 
and to punish him as he deserved, and 
if the ‘‘cat” were added it would be 
an improvement. 

New Clause (Sale of matter tending to 
debauch a misdemeanour, )—( Mr. Staveley 
Hill,) — brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘““That the said Clause be now reada 
second time.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Richard WeEssTER) said, that after the 
somewhat impassioned speech of the 
hon. and learned Member who had just 
sat down it was necessary for him to say 
a few words. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had read the Law Officers of 
the Crown a lecture on the law; but he 
could assure him it was altogether un- 
necessary in this case, as they were per- 
fectly well acquainted with the law on 
this subject, and with the only authority 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
quoted. He took the responsibility of 
advising the Home Secretary in this 
matter. The whole case was most care- 
fully considered by the Law Officers of 
the Crown and by still higher authori- 
ties, and the opinion they formed was 
formed upon the merits of the case, and 
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with a perfect acquaintance with the 
law, and they came to the conclusion 
that it would not be a wise or prudent 
thing to prosecute Zhe Pali Mall Gazette 
newspaper, and, as the Home Secretary 
had stated a few nights ago, they never 
deviated from that opinion. A prosecu- 
tion of this sort had to be very carefully 
handled, as it very frequently aggravated 
the mischief. While he did not justify 
the tone and language of that paper, he 
contended that in such a case as this no 
one who was responsible would consider 
it a desirable thing to prosecute. Such 
prosecutions took a very long time, and 
did more to spread the mischief than 
anything else. [A Jaugh.] His hon. 
Friend might laugh ; but he contended 
that there were circumstances in this 
case which would not render it desirable 
to prosecute. The law as it stood was 
quite strong enough, and did not re- 
quire amendment; but he would like to 
call the attention of the House to what 
the hon. and learned Gentleman pro- 
posed. What did he propose? That 
anyone— 

“ Circulating anything calculated or tending 
to debauch, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and, being convicted thereof, shall be liable to 
be imprisoned for a period of not more than two 
years, and to be fined a sum not exceeding two 
hundred pounds, and all such writing, prints, 
or publications shall be seized and destroyed. 


Well, for his part, he did not think that 
there was anything did more harm to 
the minds of young people than French 
novels. Did the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman propose that the sale of French 
novels should be a misdemeanour? 
[**Oh, oh!) Well, all he could say 
was that he considered that these cheap 
French novels were as calculated to de- 
bauch the minds of young people as 
anything else. He said that no amend- 
ment of the law was required ; and cer- 
tainly this was not the time to deal with 
such a matter, or with any other matter 
unless it was such a matter as was dealt 
with generally by the Bill, and, in any 
ease, the Amendment would not be an 
amendment of the law, nor would it 
meet the case of the placing before the 
public matters that were obscene. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, he 
had no objection to this clause; but he 
took leave to enter his very strongest 
protest against the personal attacks 
which had been made upon the editor 
of a particular journal. He held no 
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brief for that newspaper. He had 
frequently had to differ from it on 
political matters; but from a personal 
knowledge of the editor, whom he sup- 
posed to be the person aimed at, and who 
after all was responsible for this ex- 
posure, he felt bound to record his pro- 
test against the statement that he was 
actuated by any catch-penny motives, or 
bythe mere desire of promoting the circu- 
lation of his paper. His primary idea was 
to carry out a great and much-needed 
moral reform which he saw was neces- 
sary, and it was a work which it was 
impossible to conduct without a certain 
departure from journalistic rule and style 
of language usually adopted in newspaper 
literature. For his own part, he be- 
lieved that departure, though it might 
cause some evil, had been productive of 
an amount of good far in excess of the 
evil. As to the question of profit, he 
believed if the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber would examine the statement tho- 
roughly he would see that, considering 
the great expense incurred, there could 
not have been the profit he imagined. 
As to the policy of the editor of Zne Pall 
Mali Gazette, he ventured to say that his 
policy had been abundantly justified by 
its result in that House. He believed 
most firmly that the measure was at one 
time in imminent peril ; and when it was 
talked out by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
with ill-concealed satisfaction, the fact 
being gloated over by certain news- 
papers the next day as a proper dis- 
missal of a mawkish measure, its chances 
of passing at the fag-end of the Session 
were infinitely small. He believed 
the enterprize of the editor of The Pail 
Mail Gasette had been the chief means 
by which the result arrived at that night 
had been obtained. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he was sorry the 
hon. and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Staveley Hill) who brought forward the 
clause had weakened its strength by 
pointing the moral of it at The Pali Mail 
Gazette. It was evident there was a 
great difference of opinion as to the 
action and motives of that paper, and 
as to the moral results of its recent 
‘‘ revelations ;” but he thought he might 
have found justification enough for his 
clause in the class of obscene literature 
which had been thriving and circulating 
in London for many months before Zhe 
Pali Mail Gazette had entered upon its 
crusade. He was sorry to hear from 
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the Attorney General that the law as it 
stood was sufficient to deal with the 
circulation and dissemination of such 
literature, because, if that were so, the 
late Government had incurred a grave 
in pr wep in not putting it down, 
and that responsibility now devolved 
upon the present Home Secretary for 
permitting the circulation of the vile 
trash they daily met with in most of their 
great London thoroughfares. LEvery- 
one who saw the vile publications which 
were placed under the eyes of young 
men and boys who walked down the 
Strand must have been struck by the 
impunity with which they were allowed 
to be circulated. And yet the Attorney 
General told them the present law was 
sufficient to put a stop to it. The hon. 
and learned Member who had moved 
the clause did not allude to that—his 
motive, apparently, being a personal one 
against Zhe Pali Mall Gazette. He hoped 
the House would feel that it was the 
duty of the Home Secretary to take 
action, not against Zhe Pail Mali Gazette, 
but against these atrocious publications 
which were sold openly in the streets. 
Mr. ONSLOW said, he cordially sup- 
ported the clause of his hon. and learned 
Friend. He was no lawyer, and, there- 
fore, did not understand whether it was 
drawn up in legal phraseology or not. 
He had felt some surprise at hearing 
from the Attorney General, when he ad- 
dressed the House that night, that the 
existing law was sufficient to put down 
immoral publications. That might be 
so; but he believed that the duty of 
prosecuting devolved upon no particular 
individual. As the law stood now, any- 
one could prosecute a newspaper pro- 
prietor or publisher for printing and 
circulating any obscene and vile litera- 
ture; but surely, when Her Majesty’s 
Government knew that these publica- 
tions, and others worse even, were being 
sold broadcast in the streets, it appeared 
to him the duty devolved on the Govera- 
ment of putting a stop to them. But it 
was not unly this vile letterpress which 
had been shocking and horrifying the 
country recently. That was bad enough; 
but hon. Gentlemen who walked the 
streets saw this Pali Mali Gazette litera- 
ture reprinted and illustrated with filthy 
woodcuts. He would venture to say 
that in no country in the world had 
such indecency been seen as had dis- 
tinguished the streets of London during 
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the past few weeks. Moreover, he would 
inform the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary that not 
only was it in London that this vile 
literature was sold, but that in many 
places of ordinary legitimate pleasure it 
was now purchasable by every country 
boy or girl who wished to possess it. 
He would ask the Home Secretary how 
long this sort of thing was to be allowed 
to goon? It was all very well to say 
that he or any other gentleman could 
prosecute; but who would take the 
trouble—who would go to the expense 
todo it? The duty must devolve upon 
the Government. His friends had told 
him that Zhe Pall Mall Gazette had de- 
clared that the whole cost of the prose- 
cution of this investigation only cost 
£300. It was absurd to say that this 
journal had put itself to any great ex- 
pense. Zhe Pall Mali Gazette, in the 
course of this wretched business, had 
had the countenance of gentlemen who 
ought to have known better. The hon. 
Gentleman the senior Member for Bristol 
(Mr. 8. Morley) was one of those gentle- 
men who ought to have known better— 
he was one who ought not to have lent 
his countenance to the circulation of 
this paper by sitting on its Committee 
in concert with others. His hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Staveley Hill) had 
said that great mischief had ensued 
from this publication, and he (Mr. 
Onslow) was quite sure that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was right. The 
obscene articles in 7he Pall Mali Gazette 
had contained exactly that information 
which many young girls wanted to 
know. The very things they wished to 
know were in it, so that these papers, 
when they got into their possession, 
would be handed from one child to 
another. How much longer was this 
thing to be allowed to goon? How 
long were they to have the streets 
of this City sullied with the filth and 
indecency of Zhe all Mall Gazette and 
Town Taik—the streets of a City said to 
be in the highest state of civilization of 
any in the world? If it were the fact 
that this clause, if carried, would prove 
unworkable, he would press on the 
House the necessity of having some 
new clause framed to carry out the 
object in view. It was all nonsense 
to say that good would resuit from 
these publications—it was all nonsense 
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to say that this indecency had been pub- 
lished from a good motive. [Sir Ropert 
Fowxer (Lord Mayor): No, no!] The 
Lord Mayor behind him had peculiar 
views on many subjects. His (Mr. 
Onslow’s) opinion was that this thing 
had not been done from a good motive, 
but that it had been done for pecuniary 
reasons, and that the editor of The 
Pall Mali Gazette was not the only per- 
son to blame. Other gentlemen who 
were anxious for a certain notoriety had 
embarked in it, and were equally to 
blame. One gentleman, who was spoken 
of as a very religious person, had a 
great deal to account for. He was en- 
deavouring to make a great deal of 
money——- 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is wandering from the subject before 
the House, which is whether the law 
ought or ought not to be altered by the 
adoption of this new clause. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, it had been con- 
tended that the circulation of the litera- 
ture of which he had been speaking 
would do more good than harm ; but he 
did not believe it. His opinion, which 
he held most strongly, was this—that if 
there were some clause such as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman desired put in 
the Bill, they would do more to prevent 
— than they were likely to do 

y all the rest of the Bill. Do not let 
girls of 13 or 14 know more than they 
heard or saw in their own homes—do 
not allow their minds to be polluted by 
this vile literature. He held this opi- 
nion most strongly, and, if the clause 
were not put in here, he hoped it would 
be put in in the House of Lords. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, it 
was getting very late, and he did not 
think they would be able to succeed in 
determining whether these publications 
had done more harm than good, or more 
good than harm, however long the de- 
bate was continued. The question was 
whether this clause should be put in the 
Bill. For his own part, he did not 
think it was wanted. He believed 
the law as it existed was amply suffi- 
cient. Some observations had been 
made as to whether or not the Govern- 
ment should undertake prosecutions of 
this kind; but he believed that a Go- 
vernment Press prosecution was about 
the most likely to fail of any in the 
world. Ifa prosecution was to be un- 
dertaken, it was better that anyone 
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should undertake it than the Govern- 
ment. He himself had been, at one 
time, pressed to undertake such a prose- 
cution—a prosecution which was under- 
taken in the end against Zhe Freethinker. 
From his experience in connection with 
that case, he was sure that prosecutions 
of that kind undertaken by a Govern- 
ment were most likely to fail ; therefore, 
he did not think the new clause was 
wanted. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) said, that after the reference 
which had been made to him by the 
hon. Gentleman below him (Mr. Onslow), 
he felt bound to say a word or two. It 
was ail very well for the hon. Gentleman 
to denounce these special articles in Zhe 
Pali Mali Gazette; but he had no doubt 
about it that the result of these articles 
had been to pass this Bill. The Bill had 
come down from the House of Lords. 
It was brought into this House on a 
Morning Sitting, and talked out; and he 
apprehended that if The Pall Mall Gazette 
had not drawn attention to the matter, 
there the Bill would have stood. There 
was then a change of Government, and 
the force of public opinion pressed the 
subject on the attention of the House. 
Therefore, whatever might be said about 
The Pail Mali Gaszette, though he agreed 
with some of the observations of the 
hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow), 
he could not but feel glad that public 
attention had been drawn to the matter. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir R. 
AssHeton Cross) said, the Government 
had taken this Bill in hand because of 
the publication of the articles in The Pall 
Mali Gazette, and had been determined 
to pass it into law. There had been 
quite sufficient evidence taken to satisfy 
the House of Lords and this House that 
something of the kind was wanted. 
When he had been asked about The 
Pali Mali Gazette, he had stated that the 
wiser course by far would have been, if 
the information was in the hands of The 
Pali Mall Gazette, to have brought it to 
the notice of the Secretary of State, so 
that he might have brought it before 
the House. It would then have had no 
effect on the people who heard it—it 
would not have had the effect of demo- 
ralizing the public. No one could re- 
gret more than he did that the pub- 
lication had taken place. As to the 
non-prosecution of the journal in ques- 
tion, he did not wish to shirk responsi- 
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bility in the matter. He had stated 
openly in the House that the best legal 
advice had been taken—not from the 
Law Officers alone, but from the Lord 
Chancellor. [Sir Henry James: He is 
a Law Officer.] Technically, but not 
practically. Acting on their advice, the 
Government had come to the conclusion 
that it would not be wise to prosecute in 
this case. From that determination they 
had never swerved. There were rea- 
sons, which he did not think he was 
bound to go into, why such a prosecu- 
tion could not be undertaken. In the 
first place, there was no reasonable cer- 
tainty of a conviction; then it might 
have involved waiting a long time, and 
have necessitated a long trial. 

An hon. Memper: How could it have 
done harm ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross): What would hon. 
Members have said to a long trial, going 
over 10 days or a fortnight, and all the 
details being published in the papers, 
and hawked about the streets, without 
anyone being able to prevent it? Thus, 
the increased publicity which the trial 
would have given to the obnoxious mat- 
ter had also to be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, it had 
been decided, in the case of Brennan and 
Steele, that the republication of indecent 
matter repeated in Court was in itself a 
misdemeanour. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, that in this 
case, at any rate, there would have been 
no right to punish anyone for this re- 
publication. So far as the proposed 
clause was concerned he did not think 
it would do any good, because he be- 
lieved the existing law was strong enough 
to put down objectionable publications. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman went 
to a division, he should have to vote 
against him. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
should like to say a very few words on 
this subject. He very much agreed 
with his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Staveley Hill) in what he said about 
the publication of this paper. There 
were two ways of treating the subject 
dealt with by Zhe Pall Mall Gazette 
—one was the language of the Old 
Testament, and the other was the lan- 
guage of M. Zola; and he left the 
House to determine in which method it 
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was desirable to touch upon such a 
subject, or in which matter the editor of 
The Pall Mall Gazette had treated it. 
The question might arise whether it 
was not at times necessary to violate 
public modesty in the interests of public 
morality—whether it was not necessary 
to speak out plainly in order to make 
the Government act rigorously. How 
far it was the fact that in these matters, 
if the existing law had been put into 
operation, the greater part of the diffi- 
culty before them would have been met, 
he would leave those whose duty it was 
to put the law into motion to determine. 
It was clear that a great deal of injury 
had been done to the public morals 
latterly ; but he felt convinced that if 
they did not act as they were trying to 
act now a great deal more harm would 
be done. He was convinced, from his 
experience of London, that there had 
never been a single feeling in it more 
profoundly startled than its moral sense 
had been by the recent exposure of 
vice. The exposure had to be made. 
He did not object to The Pali Mali Gazette 
making it, although he had not read 
that paper for a long time, regarding it 
as an odious journal in consequence of its 
habit of going in for vulgar and sensa- 
tional articles. He had not read a word 
of it lately, and he wished a great many 
other people had not. If there was not 
a proper administration of the law as it 
at present stood, all he could say was that 
the Government were responsible for the 
detestable task of inviting the attention 
of the atrocities which went on in the 
Metropolis being undertaken by a public 
journal. ‘There was another hateful 
paper called Zown Taik, edited by some- 
one who, if he rightly remembered, had 
been convicted and sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment for some previous 
indecency. He regretted that those 
concerned in the publication of this 
paper had not been taken in hand and 
punished. He had no doubt that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary (Sir R. Assheton Oross) was dis- 
creet in his dealing with these matters. 
No doubt, the right hon. Gentleman 
would adopt what he thought the best 
means to put down that which he 
believed to be atrocious and criminal 
vice. He (Mr. Rogers) believed, how- 
ever, that the existing law, although the 
administrators of it had failed to put it 
into operation, was quite sufficient to 
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repress this sort of thing, and he should 
be very sorry to see express legislation 
passed for the purpose of prosecuting 
this or that journal. He should not 
have said what he had if he had not 
intended to add that though Zhe Pail 
Mali Gazette might have thought it its 
duty to take the course it had taken, it 
had done it in the worst possible 
manner. It had spoken of the vices of 
England in the most prurient language. 
It was a disgrace to the English Press, 
and, whatever indirect benefits might 
arise from it, he did not think any honest 
man could sit in the House whilst these 
matters were being discussed without 
denouncing the paper. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR said, the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow)— 
who, he was sorry to see, had left the 
House—had spoken harshly of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bristol (Mr. 
S. Morley) and others in league with 
him, for their conduct on the Committee 
which investigated Zhe Pall Mail Gazette 
charges, and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had moved the Amendment 
had stated that the whole story was false 
and frivolous. Now, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had sat here when the Bill 
was last before the House, and must 
have heard the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bristol say that, so far from these 
accusations being false and groundless, 
the state of things was much worse than 
had been described. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said that thou- 
sands of pounds had been put into the 
pockets of the proprietors of Zhe Pall 
Mall Gazette. Well, he (Mr. M‘Arthur) 
was not there to defend the editor of Zhe 
Pali Mali Gazette. He had not the plea- 
sure of knowing him; but from what he 
had heard of him, and from what he had 
heard in connection with this case, he 
believed, notwithstanding ail that had 
been said to the contrary, that that gen- 
tleman had acted from the purest mo- 
tives and with the highest object, and 
that what he had done had had a great 
deal to do with the successful progress 
ofthe Bill. It was perfectly true, as the 
Home Secretary had pointed out, that 
this Bill had been prepared two or three 
years; but he was convinced that if it 
had not been for Zhe Pali Mati Gazette, 
another year, at least, would have been 
allowed to elapse without its being 
passed. He had nodoubt that consider- 
able injury had been done by Zhe Pall 


Mr. Thorold Rogers 
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Mail Gazette by the publication of these 
articles; but he believed that the arousing 
of the people of the country to these 
abominations and terrible crimes would 
more than counterbalance any amount 
of evil that had been done. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that 
after the complete repudiation they had 
heard of the course taken by The Pali 
Mali Gazette, he would not put the 
House to the trouble of a division. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mer. SAMUEL SMITH said, he 
begged to propose the following new 
Clause :— 


**(1.) Every man who, in any thoroughfare 
or public place within the limits of the Me- 
tropolitan Police District, habitually or per- 
sistently solicits women or girls for immoral 
purposes, shall be deemed to commit an offence 
under section fifty-four of the Act of the Ses- 
sion of the second and third years of the reign 
of Her present Majesty, chapter forty-seven, 
intituled ‘An Act for further improving the 
Police in and near the Metropolis.’ 

“(2.) Every man who, in any street within 
any town or district wherein section twenty- 
eight of ‘The Town Police Clauses Act, 1847,’ 
is in force, habitually or persistently impor- 
tunes or solicits women or girls for immoral 
purposes, shall be deemed to commit an offence 
under the same section.’ 


This clause was one which he thought 
was rendered absolutely necessary by 
the intolerable practice of insulting girls 
which had grown in this Metropolis to 
frightful dimensions. There were few 
subjects which excited the people out- 
of-doors more than the manner in which 
these girls were dealt with. With the 
permission of the House he would call 
attention to a few remarks which were 
made on this subject in the House of 
Lords last year by the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. It would put the whole case 
before the House as clearly and in much 
better language than he could, and 
would enable them to come to a right 
judgment on the subject; moreover, it 
was very brief. The noble Earl said— 


“ Hundreds—indeed, thousands—of women 
and girls were employed in the factories, work- 
shops, and great houses of business far away 
from their homes. They returned home at al! 
times of the night—some very late. Their Lord- 
ships should recollect that the many relaxations 
of the Workshops Act, granted by successive 
Secretaries of State, had greatly increased the 
mischief. ‘Those employed at restaurants and 
railway refreshment rooms necessarily so. Their 
Lordships should hear the statements of these 
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girls; they were beset on issuing from their 
places of work by vile and designing men, 
singly or collectively, who were on the watch 
for them, and who were there for no other pur- 
than to work their destruction. any 
employers stated the same, and added that they 
gave protection as far as they could. These 
defenceless girls were fairly safe as long as 
they could keep together; but when obliged 
to separate, they were exposed to the most 
serious annoyance. But now women were to 
be subjected to far more fearful trouble. The 
law defining solicitation was to be altered, and 
the offence was to be determined by the jucg- 
ment of the police constable. If a woman were 
seen speaking to a man, or being spokne to by 
a man, a constable could at once arrest the 
woman. Thus, a poor, innocent girl—timid, 
ignorant, defenceless—might be brought intu a 
Court of Justice and ruined for life. Men were 
rfectly safe and enjoyed absolute impunity. 
The offenders were numerous, and were found 
in all parts of London, and many of them were 
well known to the Agencies with which he (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) was connected. He had 
it on the authority of officers of the London 
City Mission that they were known and de- 
signated as ‘night walkers,’ and, frequently, 
missionaries and others had interfered to save 
the girls from brutal assaults. His proposition 
was very simple and very just; it was no more 
than to place the men on an equality with the 
women, and to say that any man soliciting 
habitually or persistently should be subject to 
the same penalties as these wretched women.”’ 
—(3 Hansard, [288] 410-11.) 


Those words, he (Mr. 8. Smith) thought, 
placed before the House very fully the 
nature of his clause and the necessity 
for it. So far as he understood the law, 
at present there was nothing to prevent 
a man from insisting on walking home 
night after night with a young, inno- 
cent girl—insisting on talking to her all 
the way even in an insulting manner, 
and unless he made an attack on her it 
was impossible for her to have legal 
protection. Cases had come before his 
notice of most cruel hardship in this 
way, and he felt it was an absolute 
necessity that the House should deal 
with the question, and that men should 
be placed on the same footing as women 
in regard to these dastardly offences. 
He should not now do more than move 
the clause. 





New Clause (Habitual solicitation, )— 
(Mr. Samuel Smith,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeron Cross) said, there was a 
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great deal to be said for the view the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Liver- 
pool had taken; but the House would 
remember that when they were in Oom- 
mittee on this matter it was agreed on 
all sides that the ‘‘ Street Clauses,” as 
they were called, were not to be entered 
upon in this Bill. That was the clear 
understanding, and when Clause 9 was 
struck out by both sides of the House 
without a division—by common consent 
—it was understood that they should 
not enter on the Street Clauses at all. If 
they were now to proceed with them, he 
should look on it as a distinct breach of 
the understanding entered into with 
those hon. Gentlemen who were not now 
in the House that they should not deal 
with the matter. He had had com- 
munication by letter with the Earl of 
Shaftesbury on this matter, and the 
noble Earl, no doubt, feeling convinced 
that it would imperil the Bill to deal 
with these clauses at this period of the 
Session, had given him his full sanction 
to withdraw them. The elause would 
open up the whole subject-matter that 
the Committee refused to enter upon, 
therefore he opposed the Amendment. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT quite 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. He was absent from the 
House when Clause 9 was dropped, and 
if he had been in the House he should 
have haa something to say with regard 
to the dropping of it. It was disgrace- 
ful to witness the state of the streets, 
and he was extremely sorry that some- 
thing could not have been done by 
Clause 9 to have remedied the existing 
state of things. However, it was only 
a small part of the Bill, and anything 
that would tend to jeopardize the mea- 
sure as a whole, he, for one, was 
not prepared to support. ‘Therefore, he 
was reluctantly compelled to acquiesce 
in it. 

Mr. BROADHURST wished to know 
whether the present law was not suffi- 
ciently strong to deal with the ques- 
tion? He remembered a case a short 
time ago in which the police arrested a 
man, and he was sent to prison for two 
months for annoying some young women. 
There was another case also of a County 
Justice who had been bound over in 
very heavy penalties to keep the peace 
towards a lady. It would be well if the 
Law Officers uf the Crown could give 
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the House some information on this 


point. 
Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CALLAN begged to move the 
following Clause :— 

“ Any failure on the part of an official of 
State, or a superior officer of police, to act upon 
a complaint with reference to keeping of a dis- 
orderly house, or any offence against this Act, 
made to him by any of his subordinates, shall 
be a misdemeanor, and that, if any officer of 
police is censured by his superiors for making 
a charge or report against any house of being 
a ‘ disorderly house’ within the meaning of this 
Act, directed against the keeping of brothels, 
the said officer so censured shall, on demand 
being made by him, be entitled to a public in- 
quiry into the truth of his charge or report for 
which he may have been censured.” 


On the previous day he had intended to 
call the attention of the House to the 
misconduct of—thank God!—the late 
Home Secretary, in regard to such 
offences as it was intended should be 
dealt with in this Bill. When the facts 
of the case became known there would 
be a feeling of thanksgiving throughout 
England that he was no longer in his 
late position. What was this case of 
Mrs. Jeffreys? She was charged with 
keeping a brothel by an Inspector 
named Minahan—with keeping a brothel 
for the aristocracy; but that was to 
some extent a mistake, because, from the 
evidence adduced, he was able to say 
that it was largely supported by what 
he might call the wealthy Members of 
the Radical Party. He contended that 
the foreign traffic in young girls went 
on while the Home Office was under the 
management of the late Home Secre- 
tary, and the facts were fully reported 
in a paper called Zhe Sentinel. He com- 
plained that Inspector Minahan had 
been dismissed from the Police for 
reporting the character of the houses 
Mrs. Jetireys kept, and that cast the 
greatest reflection upon the Home Office, 
because they knew the Home Office was 
responsible for the conduct of the police. 
He had risen that night merely to bring 
forward the manner in which this In- 
spector Minahan had been treated by 
the Home Office, and he would point out 
that the case of Minahan and the Home 
Office and the case of Mrs. Jeffreys 
were mixed up in a most extraordinary 
manner. Minahan was substantially 
dismissed for proceeding in the Jeffries 
ease. He found that in the month of 
May the hon. Member foxy Hackney 


Mr. Broadhurst 
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(Mr. J. Stuart) asked the then Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Sir 
William Harcourt) whether it would be 
right to lay upon the Table of that 
House the shorthand notes of the case, 
and whether he would allow an inquiry 
by that House into the matter, and also 
into the case of Minahan? The then 
Home Secretary said that he would lay 
the depositions on the Table, but he 
had not done so. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman had said that this was the 
matter which he wished to call the 
attention of the House to — that the 
case of Minahan had been brought 
before him a year ago, and he was 
satisfied with the Superintendent’s Re- 
port. But he would point out that these 
were the very parties who were interested 
in the Minahan case ; they were the very 
people who, if Minahan was right, they 
were wrong. Minahan had stated that 
he was practically dismissed for report- 
ing that Mrs. Jeffreys’ houses were kept 
as brothels for the aristocracy, and had 
demanded an inquiry. Now, he (Mr. 
Callan) reiterated that charge. He 
charged the police with having connived 
at—and having connived at with the 
late Home Secretary—hushing up the 
case of Mrs. Jeffreys. Now, that wasa 
specific charge, and if an inquiry were 
granted he would be prepared to sustain 
it. It was a shame that the Home Office 
had not taken up the case. On the 3rd 
of August he had asked the Home Se- 
cretary a Question as to the way in 
which the case had been dealt with by 
Mr. Edlin, and he might say that tho 
Home Secretary avoided that Question. 
In his reply on that occasion the Home 
Secretary said that he (Mr. Callan) had 
stated that the case was disgracefully 
conducted. He had said nothing of the 
sort. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to point out that the case was 
conducted by the Chelsea Vestry. Well, 
that was a matter which he would refer 
to in a few.moments. Now, what was 
the Jeffreys case and what was the con- 
duct of the magistrates, what was the 
conduct of the police, and what was the 
conduct of this immaculate Chelsea 
Vestry. In October, 1884, informations 
were sworn to and laid before Mr. Part- 
ridge, at the Westminster Police Court, 
charging this woman Jeffreys with the 
same offence now charged, and made by 
the same parties who had eventually 
prosecuted. After 24 hours’ considera- 
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tion Mr. Partridge refused to issue a 


warrant for her arrest. ‘Leave the 
information with me” said this immacu- 
late magistrate. The Vestry—this im- 
maculate Vestry—for which the Home 
Secretary entertained such a high 
respect that he brought them forward 
in that House as an answer in regard to 
the case of poor Mr. Minahan, did not 
take the matter up. Neither did the 
police take it up, nor did the Home 
Office ; nor did the Home Office instruct 
the Public Prosecutor to take it up. 
He might ask did this information reach 
the vigilant and acute Home Secretary ? 
If it did not reach him, then the police 
failed in their duty; but if, on the 
other hand, it did reach him, then he 
said that he had deliberately failed in 
his duty and had been a discredit to the 
Office over which he had unfortunately 
presided. [‘‘ Divide! divide!”] Itwas 
no use to call ‘“ Divide!” He did not 
wish to be interrupted, because if he was 
he might say something unpleasant per- 
sonally. Well, the woman was prose- 
cuted, and the evidence—but he would 
not refer to the nature of the evidence. 
It was sufficient to say that she pleaded 
guilty under the advice of an able 
counsel, and a more disgraceful scene 
than was enacted at the time of her 
pleading guilty he must say he had 
never read. She was tried at the 
Middlesex Sessions before Mr. Edlin, 
the Assistant Judge. Mrs. Jeffreys, who 
was elegantly dressed, conferred with 
Mr. Montagu Williams, and the latter 
then came forward and made a state- 
ment. He might say that Mr. Williams 
had done his duty very well to this 
woman. 

Mr. ONSLOW rose to Order. Was 
not the hon. Member becoming too dis- 
cursive ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he had allowed 
the hon. Member to go on, but it 
appeared to him that under cover of 
moving a new clause he was re-trying a 
case which had already been settled by 
a Court of Law. He might raise the 
case as an illustration of his argument ; 
but to discuss it at great length in the 
manner he was doing, was going beyond 
the limits of debate and would be en- 
tirely out of Order. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would com- 
press his remarks into the very smallest 
compass out of deference to what had 
fallen from the Chair, and from his own 
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inclination. He had merely quoted 
these matters to show the necessity for 
having someone responsible to that 
House and the country in such cases as 
this. Mr. Williams passed on to a 
variety of matters which he (Mr. Callan) 
would not go into. The sentence 
passed on that occasion drew the atten- 
tion of the public to the matter, and it 
was a matter of comment at the time 
that many of Mrs. Jeffrey’s clients were 
of the highest order. He would not 
name the clients, although he could do 
so, having the names in his possession. 
It was not considered prudent by the 
authorities to allow the case to go so 
far. He quoted the words of The Echo 
as emphasizing in the strongest way his 
own feelings inthe matter. That paper 
said that the authorities made no com- 
plaint; that so far as the Home Secre- 
tary and the police authorities were con- 
cerned Mrs. Jeffreys might have con- 
tinued to carry on this horrible trade as 
she had done for 27 years, and that 
at the preliminary examination it was 
shown that the Inspector who reported 
this house to his superiors was told to 
hold his tongue. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have now to ask 
the hon. Gentleman to concentrate his 
remarks upon the new clause. His course 
is quite unusual, and I ask the hon. 
Gentleman not to refer to cases which 
have already been decided. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he contended that 
the law could be put in force, and that 
the way in which it should be done de- 
pended on the police and the Local Au- 
thorities. Mrs. Jeffrey’s case had been 
brought before the Local Authorities 
by Mr. Rowlands, a member of the Ves- 
try, but without effect. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall be very 
sorry to ask the hon. Gentleman to re- 
sume his seat on the ground of irrele- 


| vance; but if the hon. Gentleman does 


not move the clause or speak with refer- 
ence to it, I must ask the House to sup- 
port me in enforcing the ordinary Rule 
of Debate. 

Mr. CALLAN said, in that case he 
would refer to the answer given the 
other day by the late Home Secretary to 
a Question he had put to the right hon. 
Gentleman—he gave as his answer that 
he had inquired with regard to the case, 
and found that on inquiry the charges 
were proved to be baseless. That was 
why he (Mr. Callan) wanted the second 
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part of his clause accepted which pro- 
vided ‘‘ that if any officer of police were 
censured by his superiors for making a 
charge or report against any house of 
being a ‘disorderly house’ within the 
meaning of the Act, the officer so cen- 
sured should on demand being made by 
him be entitled to public inquiry into 
the truth of the charge or report for 
which he may have been censured.’’ The 
late Home Secretary had stated that the 
charge he was referring to was a base- 
less charge. He would produce the evi- 
dence on which that charge was made. 
Mr. SPEAKER: I must inform the 
hon. Gentleman that he is now entering 
into debate on a series of answers given 
in this House on a previous occasion 
which have nothing whatever to do with 
the Question before the House. If the 
hon. Member wishes to move the clause 
standing in his name he is at perfect 
liberty to do so; but I must warn the 
hon. Member that if I have to interpose 
again it will be to request him to resume 
his seat on the ground of irrelevance. 
Mr. CALLAN said, he charged the 
Home Office with having a full know- 
ledge of the facts. There was evidence 
that since the trial Mrs. Jeffries had 
continued to carry on these infamous 
practices. He said that if the Home 
Secretary did not take action when he 
had his attention drawn to such cases as 
these he ought to be held guilty of a 
misdemeanour. He had evidence that 
during the progress of the trial officials 
connected with the Home Office visited 
Mrs. Jeffreys’ establishment, he sup- 
posed, for the purpose of reporting on 
the case, and he wanted to know whe- 
ther there was at the Home Office any 
record of their Report? He repeated 
that he charged that for years the late 
Home Secretary and the Home Office 
knew that these houses had been carried 
on. Mr. Minahan had been dismissed 
for making a charge that was said to 
be baseless. But the police had them- 
selves reported on the improper cha- 
racter of these houses; and before the 
late Home Secretary said that the charge 
was without foundation he should at 
least have examined the records in the 
Police Office. There was a Report which 
had been suppressed ; and he said that 
the suppression of Reports of the kind 
ought to be made a misdemeanour, and 
that if the Home Office received it and 
did not act upon it their conduct was so 
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improper that the official of the Depart- 


ment who was responsible should be 
held to be guilty of a misdemeanour. 
In the month of April—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have allowed the 
hon. Member the fullest latitude in his 
remarks, and I must now ask him to 
resume his seat on the ground of irrele- 
vance and tedious repetition. 

Mr. WARTON said, that from its 
title the Bill would seem to range over 
the whole Criminal Law. But as that 
was not the purport of the Bill, he would 
suggest that the words ‘Criminal Law 
Amendment” be struck out, and the 
words “* Women and Girls Protection 
Act” substituted. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 5, to leave out the words 
“Criminal Law Amendment,’’ and insert the 
words “‘ Women and Girls Protection,’’—(Mr. 
Warton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneron Cross) said, the point was 
worthy of consideration; but he would 
propose that they should negative the 
Amendment, and the Government would 
state what they proposed to do in the 
matter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Further Proceeding on Consideration 
of Bill, as amended, deferred till Zo- 
morrow. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) [ ADVANCES]. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
Advances out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom, of any sum or sums of money 
not exceeding £5,000,000 in the whole, to enable 
the Land Commission in Ireland to make Ad- 
vances for the purchase of estates, in pursuance 
of the provisions of any Act of the present Ses- 
sion, for providing greater facilities for the sale 
of land to accupying tenants in Ireland. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


House adjourned at ‘Three o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 7th August, 1885. 


MINUTES.|—Pustiic Buts—First Reading— 
Public Health (Metropolis) * (240). 

Second Reading—Committee negatived —. Metro- 
politan Police Staff Superannuation * (222) ; 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation)® ; East 
India Army Pensions Deficiency * /239). 

Committee—Labourers (Ireland) (No. 2) (235- 
241). 

Committee — Report — Public Works Loans * 
(234). 

Report — Third Reading — Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders (170); Crown 
Lands * (224), and passed. 

Third Reading—Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
turning Officers) * (231), and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 
(The Marquess of Waterford.) 
(xo. 170.) REPORT. 


Amendment reported (according to 
Order): Then Standing Order No. 
XXXV. considered (according to Order), 
and dispensed with; Bill read 3*, with 
the Amendment. 


On Motion, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass?” 


Lorpv FITZGERALD, in rising to 
move the insertion of the new clause 
which was rejected at the previous Sit- 
ting by a majority of 1—-the figures 
being, Contents 19, Not-Contents 20— 
said, it provided that the supply of water 
by the Dublin Corporation to the out- 
lying townships should be increased 
from 20 to 25 gallons per head per 
day. When the arrangement was made, 
16 years ago, the valuation of Bray 
was £17,600; now it was £26,000—an 
increase of nearly 60 per cent; so that 
the Corporation was receiving consider- 
ably more from Bray now than it did 
when the agreement was made. The 
population had only increased in that 
period 30 per cent; so that the advan- 
tage was clearly on the side of the Cor- 
poration, and not on that of the town- 
ship. ‘The case was similar in regard 
to the other townships. It was asked 
why the townships, if they wanted to 
obtain the increase now asked for, did 
not seek to bring in a Bill to effect their 
purpose ; but they had no funds to meet 
the expenses of a Private Bill. There 
was nothing to fall back upon but 
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the rates; and it was obvious that they 
could not contend with a wealthy Cor- 
poration like that of Dublin, whose 
power and wealth were increasing day 
by day. With the Corporation it was dif- 
ferent. It was now promoting a Bill, 
the cost of which would be paid out of 
the Borough Fund; and, as this was a 
sanitary question, advantage was taken 
of the opportunity on the part of the 
townships to, if possible, induce the Cor- 
poration to confer a great sanitary ad- 
vantage upon them. He (Lord Fitz- 
gerald) had carefully looked into the 
Provisional Orders, and seeing the ad- 
vantages conferred on the Corporation, 
he considered the townships were justi- 
fied in asking that the Corporation 
should be compelled to do that act of 
justice that many of its own members 
were willing to concede. The question 
before their Lordships really was, whe- 
ther they would not abide by the re- 
commendation of their own Select Com- 
mittee? He was now authorized to 
state that it was the unanimous wish of 
the Peers who had composed that Com- 
mittee, that the clause he was now about 
to move should be agreed to, increasing 
the supply of water to the townships by 
25 per cent. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, after 
Clause 2, to insert tae following 
Clause :— 

‘** For the purposes of the eighth section of 
the Dublin Corporation Waterworks and Fire 
Brigade Provisional Order, 1874, and of the 
Orders hereby confirmed, the statutable or con- 
tract allowance of water te the townships men- 
tioned in that section shall be deemed to be 
twenty-five gallons per head per day, as pro- 
vided by the Acts in that section mentioned 
relating to those townships respectively, and 
the said Orders and Acts sha!l be read and have 
effeet accordingly.” —( The Lord FitzGerald.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the said 
Clause be there inserted.” 


Lorpv ARDILAUN said, that if there 
was one rule which was impressed upon 
their Lordships as one which should not 
be broken, it was the necessity of sup- 
porting the Reports of their own Com- 
mittees. As regarded the subject under 
notice, he put it to their Lordships, whe- 
ther they were not sticking to the letter 
rather than to the spirit of the Report 
of the Select Committee? The Bill was 
now in the form in which it left the 
Committee no doubt; but the noble 
Lord the Chairman of the Committee, 








and the noble Duke (the Duke of Marl- 
borough), and other noble Lords, Mem- 
bers of the Committee, had stated to the 
House, that the opinion they had ap- 
peared to have expressed on the Report 
was not the opinion they had desired to 
give. The noble and learned Lord (the 
Lord Chancellor) had told them yesterday 
that it was too late, or something to that 
effect, to alter the Bill; but if that were 
the case, he (Lord Ardilaun) would ask 
what was the object of having these 
different stages of a Bill? Why 
should they have the first reading, the 
second reading, the Committee stage, 
Report, and third reading? Was it not 
that they might have so many oppor- 
tunities of correcting faults and errors 
that might have occurred in the conduct 
of the Bill during those earlier stages? 
Unquestionably. When, therefore, they 
found that the Members of the Select 
Committee were now practically unani- 
mous in declaring that they appeared 
to have made a mistake in their Re- 
port, and when it was remembered 
that the Committee was sitting until 
7 o'clock at night, and that great 
obstacles in the way of the passage 
of the clause had been raised by the 
parties to the Bill, he did not think 
that the objection that it was now too 
late to alter the Bill should hold good. 
There had been insuperable difficulties 
in the way of the drafting of the clause 
before the Committee; though, if the 
Chairman himself had seen his way to 
draft it, the whole thing would have 
been at an end. He would call their 
Lordships’ attention to the fact that the 
Acts on which the present water supply 
was based were passed 16 years ago, 
during which long time the Corpora- 
tion had taken no steps to have these 
Acts altered. One of the clauses 
had been found unworkable in the 
interests of the Corporation, so the 
Corporation had come to Parliament to 
get it altered. Whilst they effected their 
purpose, it was but right that the town- 
ships should seek to obtain an alteration 
in the existing law, which was found 
to be disadvantageous to them. He 
earnestly supported the Amendment. 
Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, he was surprised that the noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Fitz- 
gerald) should have brought that matter 
again before the House, after the deci- 
sion which had been given yesterday. 


Lord Ardilaun 
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It was said that the water supplied to 
the townships was sought to be cut 
down by the Corporation ; but that was 
not the fact, and if the townships had 
been receiving more than 20 gallons per 
head per day, it was in excess of that 
to which they were entitled. The town- 
ships had the right under their own 
Local Acts, passed 16 years ago, to 20 
gallons of water per head perday. They 
were to have that amount assessed on the 
number of the population, and all that the 
Corporation had done had been to de- 
sire to assess the population properly. 
There had been no means in Ireland of 
finding out what the population was; 
and all they asked for, in the present 
Bill, was that they should have those 
means, and that there should be a legal 
definition of the term ‘‘ population ”’ for 
the purposes of assessment. It was 
admitted that during the 16 years 
referred to, the townships had re- 
ceived a large number of gallons per 
head per day more than they were 
entitled to. The Corporation, how- 
ever, on that account made no proposal 
to cut down the quantity of water sup- 
plied. Itwould remain asit was. The 
only proposal was that the townships 
should be limited to what they them- 
selves arranged for 16 years ago, and 
that any water beyond that should be 
paid for at the rate of 23d. per 1,000 
gallons. Finding an opportunity of 
getting from the Corporation what they 
were really not entitled to—namely to 
have an additional supply of water with- 
out paying the 2}d. per 1,000 gallons 
chargeable for it — it was evident to 
him now that was what the opponents 
of the Bill meant. He would call their 
Lordships’ attention to the fact that the 
proposal had only been brought before 
the Committee of the House of Lords at 
the last moment, and that it had never 
been submitted to the House of Com- 
mons Committee at all. He trusted 
their Lordships would not reverse the 
decision they arrived at yesterday, and 
throw out the Bill at the last moment. 
The House could only act upon what it 
saw, and that was, in this case, that 
the Bill was reported without Amend- 
ment; and though now it was said 
the Committee were unanimous in fa- 
vour of the Amendment, yet they had 
practised an extraordinary method of 
showing their unanimity—namely, by 
neglecting to put in this clause. It was 
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only as an afterthought that it was pro- 
posed. It would be most unfair to the 
Corporation of Dublin to aceept it. It 
would have the effect of taking hold of 
the property of the Corporation, which 
was really the property of the people of 
Dublin. If they accepted the Amend- 
ment and broke down the existing law, 
as to the quantity of water to be sup- 
plied to the townships, they would also 
break down all those various Local Acts 
which had been reported to have been 
in existence for 16 years, for it proposed 
to allow an extra five gallons of water 
per head without increasing the charge. 
He would again say that he hoped their 
Lordships would not reverse the decision 
at which they arrived yesterday. 

Tae Dvuxe or MARLBOROUGH 
said, that their Lordships had had the 
ease most ably and clearly put before 
them, and after what had fallen yester- 
day from the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Fitagerald) and that day from the 
noble Lord (Lord Ardilaun), he was ex- 
ceedingly surprised at the attitude taken 
by the noble Marquess who represented 
the Government in the matter (the Mar- 
quess of Waterford). They were accus- 
tomed to see so many changes in the 
attitude of Parties in Parliament that 
one was prepared almost for anything; 
but he certainly was not prepared to see 
the noble Marquess give such an extra- 
ordinary support as this to the privi- 
leges of the Corporation of Dublin. 
Such a circumstance seemed to him 
(the Duke of Marlborough) to be most 
remarkable. The injustice under which 
the minor townships were labouring had 
been clearly shown, and it was surely 
too much to say that that injustice 
should not be removed except at the 
expense of a special Act of Parliament. 
He put it to the Government that the 
unanimous decision of the Peers who 
had formed the Select Committee should 
be taken as a guide in this matter. As 
that was the only occasion of which the 
townships could avail themselves in 
order to obviate the injustice he had 
referred to, he should give his vote for 
the Amendment. If the House decided 
that the townships must, in order to 
obtain what they sought for, go through 
the expensive process of trying to get 
an Act of Parliament themselves, then 
it would be impossible for them to ob- 
tain a measure of justice. The only 
point the Committee had before them 
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was whether they would take on them- 
selves the responsiblity of inserting the 
Amendment; but they were absolutely 
unanimous as to the justice of the pro- 
posal. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 21; Not-Contents 19: 
Majority 2. 

Resolved in the afirmative ; clause 
inserted accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTIULE X.— 
THE VARNA AND RUSTCHUK 
RAILWAY. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorpv SANDHURST, in rising to ask 
the Prime Minister, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government propose to take any 
steps, and, if so, what steps, to insure 
compliance by the State of Bulgaria 
with Article 10 of the Treaty of Berlin, 
in so far as it refers to the Varna and 
Rustchuk Railway? said, that several 
Questions had been asked in the House 
of Commons on the subject; but the 
answers given had not been very re- 
assuring. The action of the Bulgarian 
Government had been so dilatory as to 
be almost suggestive of bad faith. If it 
were a private individual or firm, there 
would be a method of dealing with it, 
and he could not see how the code of 
commercial honour of States differed 
from thet of individuals. The Article 
of the [reaty of Berlin seemed in 
danger of lapsing; and, if one Article 
lapsed, the whole might do so, an idea 
in which Her Majesty’s Government 
were hardly likely to concur. In ask- 
ing the Question, he was actuated by no 
self-interest—he was not a shareholder, 
nor a Director—but, judging from the 
Blue Book, the conduct of Bulgaria was 
at variance with ordinary notions of 
commercial honour. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY. in 
reply, said, that the noble and gallant 
Lord opposite (Lord Sandhurst) had re- 
lied a good deal upon the Article of the 
Treaty of Berlin ; but he (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) very much doubted whe- 
ther that Article had precisely the bear- 
ing which appeared to have been sug- 
gested to the mind of the noble and 
gallant Lord. He did not gather from 
it that it gave any new rights to the 
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Company. The Treaty of Berlin trans- 
ferred Bulgaria, so far as practical go- 
vernment went, from the Porte to the 
Prince of Bulgaria, and the Prince suc- 
ceeded to the obligations which the 
Porte had assumed in respect of this 
railway. Therefore, the Railway Com- 
pany had precisely the same rights 
against the Prince that it had against 
the Porte, neither more nor less. No 
doubt, the creditors of the Railway 
Company had been badly treated. Suc- 
cessive Governments in England had 
done what was in their power to bring 
about a satisfactory settlement of the 
long-standing claim of the Company; 
but those efforts had proved ineffectual, 
and the noble and gallant Lord seemed 
to think it strange they had not suc- 
ceeded. No doubt, as the noble and 
gallant Lord had said, in this country a 
creditor could easily bring a debtor to 
book; but, among the inventions of 
modern times, a Bankruptcy Court as 
between nations had not yet been dis- 
covered, and, therefore, a process which 
would be easily applied to a private 
debtor in this country could not be ap- 
plied to a State which did not fulfil its 
obligations. The noble and gallant Lord 
asked what steps were to be taken to 
insure the payment of the obligations 
of the State to the Varna Railway. 
‘‘Insure”’ was a big word, and he did 
not know whether the noble and gallant 
Lord attached any military views to the 
idea, or whether he intended to carry 
out the analogy he had instituted, by 
issuing process against Bulgaria, and 
attaching the body of the Prince or 
those of the inhabitants. He (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) must say that none 
of those material methods appeared to 
be open to us, and we were left entirely 
to such moral influence as other nations 
of Europe and ourselves could exercise. 
He doubted whether it was incumbent 
upon us especially, or whether it was 
incumbent upon all the Signatories to 
the Berlin Treaty, to secure that proper 
effect should be given to the Article re- 
lied upon; but he earnestly hoped that, 
by the wisdom of the nations of Europe, 
some exhortations might be addressed 
to the Bulgarian Government sufficiently 
pressing to induce them to do more jus- 
tice than they had hitherto done to these 
and to other creditors. He should be 
sorry to use any language which would 
separate his statement from those of his 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Predecessor (Earl Granville), which had 
been described as sympathetic, but not 
too encouraging on the subject. As to 
himself, he desired to offer the noble 
and gallant Lord who asked the Ques- 
tion all the sympathy in his power ; but, 
beyond sympathy, he doubted very much 
whether he could promise any assistance. 
He could only say that all means that 
were open to the Governmeut diplo- 
matically they should gladly bring to 
bear so as to secure the equitable settle- 
ment of these long outstanding claims. 
It was much to be regretted that they 
had stood over so long. But, at the 
same time, it was only fair to say it was 
probable that the delay of the Bulgarian 
Government in making payment was to 
be attributed quite as much to financial 
embarrassment as to any indisposition 
to satisfy the demands of the Company. 
He should be glad to use his efforts to 
get the matter referred to arbitration, 
if he thought that arbitration could lead 
to any practical results; but it did not 
seem likely that it could do so. The 
matter should receive all the attention 
the Government could give to it; but he 
could not give any promise to insure 
the satisfaction of the claims of the 
Company. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL, 
(The Marquess of Waterford.) 
(No. 235.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Tue Marquess or WATERFORD, in 
moving that the House do resolve itself 
into a Committee, said, that the object 
of the Bill was to render the Act of 1883 
workable by removing some of the diffi- 
culties that had been found to exist in 
that Act. It was passed when Parlia- 
ment was anxious to deal in a compre- 
hensive manner with the housing of the 
Irish agricultural labourer, and con- 
tained some novel principles, which 
their Lordships always approached with 
great caution, and would only adopt in 
case of absolute necessity. He would 
first state shortly what provisions the 
Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, con- 
tained. In the first place, it arranged 
that if 12 ratepayers, residing within 
a sanitary district, represented that the 
existing house accommodation for agri- 
cultural labourers was deficient, or unfit 
for habitation, the Sanitary Authority 
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should call a meeting after 14 days’ 
notice, and, if satisfied that such was 
the case, should pass a resolution, and 
make a scheme for improvement. The 
12 ratepayers were to suggest the most 
suitable positions for the houses re- 
quired. The Sanitary Authority, after 
having published a statement of the 
scheme in the months of September, 
October, or November, and served notice 
on the owner and occupier of the land 
which they proposeed to acquire, were 
to petition the Local Government Board, 
praying that an Order might be made 
confirming the scheme. With the Peti- 
tion were to be sent maps and estimates 
of the proposed undertaking, and also a 
statement as to whether the owner or 
occupier dissented from the proposal. 
The Local Government Board were then 
to hold a local inquiry, and, if satisfied 
with the proposal, were empowered to 
make a Provisional Order sanctioning 
the scheme; but that Provisional Order 
would not take effect in cases where an 
objection was raised by owners or occu- 
piers, or where three ratepayers had 
petitioned within the specified time 
against the scheme, unless it was con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament. When 
that confirmation had been obtained, the 
Sanitary Authority were empowered to 
purchase the land compulsorily and 
carry the scheme into execution, and the 
Treasury was bound to advance the 
money, paying off the interest and prin- 
cipal in a certain number of years, in 
order to enable the Sanitary Authority 
to carry the scheme into effect. The 
Act had been found to be almost in- 
operative, and he was afraid it would 
be found, as time went on, more inope- 
rative still. There were a number of 
schemes proposed; but so great were 
the difficulties of carrying them out, that 
very few houses were built, and, unless 
the Act were amended, there would be 
even fewer for the future. A Committee 
sat upon this question in ‘another 
place” last year, and obtained a great 
deal of valuable and interesting evi- 
dence, and upon its Report the present 
Bill was mainly framed. The reasons 
set out in that Report why the Act of 
1883 was not workable were shortly 
these—that the expenses attending the 
working of the Act of 1883 were so enor- 
mous that they discouraged the Sanitary 
Authorities and Boards of Guardians 
from taking action in the matter, for 
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fear they should place too great a burden 
upon the rates. In the first place, the 
Sanitary Authority was obliged to pur- 
chase the fee-simple of the land, and 
the cost of proof of title and conveyancing 
was very heavy, and entirely dispro- 
portionate to the size of the plot of land 
required, the cost being to all intents 
the same as if the Sanitary Authority 
was purchasing a large estate instead 
of half-an-acre. Secondly, the cost of 
Parliamentary confirmation which was 
incurred in every ease where the 
scheme was opposed was very great. 
Thirdly, the rate of interest charged 
by the Treasury and the shortness 
of the maximum term allowed for re- 
payment made the money borrowed a 
heavy charge upon the rates. Then, 
again, there were other causes which 
prevented the Act being put into opera- 
tion. It obliged the Sanitary Authority 
to buy land, and build a new cottage 
upon it; but there was no provision 
made for repairing existing cottages, 
and allotting plots of land to them. More- 
over, the arrangement which limited the 
service of notices to the months of Sep- 
tember, October, and November was 
found not to be sufficient. It was shown 
in evidence, that the cost of building a 
cottage of a kitchen and two rooms, with 
all the sanitary arrangements required 
by the Local Government Board, would 
be about £70, and the legal and other 
expenses, including the purchase money, 
would come to some £35 more, making 
in all £105. The annual payment to 
the Treasury for 35 years for that sum 
would be something over £5 12s., a sum 
which it would be perfectly impossible 
to expect an agricultural labourer, from 
the small wages he received in the 
greater part of Ireland, to pay in the 
shape of rent for his cottage and plot of 
land. About Is. to ls. 3d. was as much 
as an agricultural labourer could pay in 
Treland; and, therefore, if that rent 
were put upon the houses, the rates 
would have to bear more than half the 
charge for 35 years, with the risk that if 
the house became untenanted, or the 
labourer became unable to pay even that 
rent, the rates would have to bear it all. 
The Bill got rid of many of these diffi- 
culties. In the first place, it got over 
the difficulty and expense of purchase 
by empowering the Local Government 
Board, with the consent of the Lord 
Lieutenant and Privy Council, to make 
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a Provisional Order to enable the Sani- 
tary Authority to take land compulsorily 
upon lease for 99 years, and limited 
owners were given power to grant such 
leases. There would be very little ex- 
pense in taking such a lease compared 
with the expense of purchasing the fee- 
simple, and the rates would be saved to 
that extent. In cases of dispute, the 
Land Court was to fix the rent which 
was to be paid by the Sanitary Autho- 
rity. If the land were liable to quit 
rent, Crown rent, or in the occupation 
of a tenant, the apportionment of such 
rent was to be settled by agreement. If 
not so settled, the Court was to appor- 
tion. The owner, if aggrieved, could 
obtain a re-hearing of his case by the 
Land Commission under the 44th and 
48th sections of the Act of 1881. A 
Provisional Order made by the Local 
Government Board did not require to be 
confirmed by Act of Parliament, in cases 
where a Petition was lodged; but, in- 
stead of going before Parliament, ar- 
rangement was made that the petitioner’s 
case be heard by the Lord Lieutenant 
and Privy Council, who then could con- 
firm or reject the Provisional Order. 
The Lord Lieutenant in Council was to 
make rules for the procedure, the pay- 
ment of fees and costs, &e. In addition 
to these provisions, the Sanitary Autho- 
rity could purchase and put into repair 
any existing cottage, and add half-an- 
acre of land to it, or could take an exist- 
ing cottage on lease. The time for 
serving notices of the improvement 
scheme, instead of being limited, as in 
the Act of 1883, to the months of Sep- 
tember, October, and November, was, 
by the Bill, extended to the whole year. 
An Inspector of the Local Government 
Board was to report if a house were 
unfit for habitation, and the Sanitary 
Authority was to require the owner to 
repair it, or prevent it being further 
used. Anybody disregarding the order 
of the Sanitary Authority in this respect 
was liable to a fine not exceeding 10s. 
a-day. The definition of an agricultural 
labourer was revised and enlarged, and 
the term fixed for the continuance of 
the Act would be fixed at seven years 
from 1883, instead of for five years, the 
date named in the original Act. The 
Bill, he thought, was distinctly a step 
in the right direction. Its object was 
to provide house accommodation for one 





of the most deserving classes in Ireland; | 
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and it was hoped that, while these 
classes were by these means put into a 
state of comfort, indirect benefits would 
be conferred on all classes of society. 
The House had already assented to the 
principle by passing the Act of 1883, 
and ought, therefore, to pass a Bill 
which would give the labourers an Act 
which would really be workable. In 
some quarters a fear was felt that the 
measure might be used for political pur- 
poses; but he hoped that would not be 
the case, and there were provisions in 
the Bill that were intended to guard 
against such an unfortunate result. 
Should that precaution prove efficient, 
the Bill would be a real ati Se to the 
class whom it was intended to benefit. 
Thenoble Marquessconcluded by making 
the Motion of which he had given No- 
tice. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do resolve 
itself into Committee.”—( Zhe Marquess 
of Waterford.) 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he 
wished to know whether the Bill was to 
enable Sanitary Authorities or others to 
build houses for the working classes, 
partly out of the rates and partly out of 
the public funds? 

Tse Marquess or WATERFORD: 
No. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS: Well, out 
of the rates ? 

Tue Marqvess or WATERFORD: 
Yes, out of the rates. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that the 
noble Marquess had spoken of the Bill 
as a step in the right direction. What 
was the terminus of the road along which 


the noble Marquess desired to travel? 


Was any limit to be imposed to the ad- 
vance of money for such purposes ? 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, that he must remind the noble Earl 
that this was not a new departure in 
legislation. He used the expression to 
indicate that the object of the Bill was 
simply to render operative an Act the 
principle of which their Lordships had 
accepted in 1883. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD said, he per- 
fectly agreed that the Bill was a step in 
the right direction with respect to a sub- 
ject of considerable importance — the 
improvement of the condition of Irish 
agricultural labourers. That question 
had been a subject of controversy for the 
last 30 years. A Bill on the subject 
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had been passed in 1857, but it failed; 
and several intermediate attempts had 
been made to deal satisfactorily with 
the question, but without success. No 
doubt, on large estates, and especially 
on that of the noble Marquess himself 
(the Marquess of Waterford), sufficient 
cottage accommodation was already pro- 
vided by the landlords. But outside 
those estates the condition of the 
Irish labourers in regard to resi- 
dence was a reproach to civilization, 
and it was impossible for any consider- 
able advance in their well-being to be 
made unless their homes were greatly 
improved. He hoped their Lordships 
would pass the Bill, and thereby give a 
most deserving class a chance of ad- 
vancing in prosperity and comfort. 


Motion agreed to: House in Committee 
accordingly. 


Clauses 1 to 11, inclusive, severally 
agreed to. 


Provisional Orders. 


Clause 12 (Provisional order may be 
confirmed by the Privy Council). 


On the Motion of The Marquess of 
Warterrorp, Amendments made in 
page 5, line 12, after (“than”) leave 
out (“twelve”) and insert (‘six’); 
in line 17, after (“not”) leave out 
(*more’’) and insert (‘‘less’’); and in 
line 28, after the word (‘‘Council’’) to 
insert the words (‘after hearing the 
petitioner or giving him an opportunity 
of being heard.”’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Amendment of provisional 
orders made before this Act). 

On the Motion of The Marquess of 
Warerrorp, Amendment made in 
page 6, after (“not”) leave out 
(‘more ’’) and insert (‘‘less.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 14 and 15 severally agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Powers of the sanitary 
authority relative to purchase existing 
cottages, and allot land to existing cot- 
tages). 

Tue Eart or COURTOWN moved, 
as an Amendment, to insert words to 
render it clear that the purchase should 
be by agreement. 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, that as this was a new Amendment 
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— without Notice, he should be 
lad if the noble Earl would move it on 
eport. 
Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


On the Motion of The Marquess of 
Warerrorp, Amendment made in 
page 8, line 22, at end of the line, add— 

“ Provided also, that, except in the case of a 
tract of land in the neighbourhood of a town or 
village as aforesaid, a sanitary authority shall 
not let or permit to be held any land acquired 
by them under the said Act as amended by this 
Act to or by any person who is not also tenant 
to the sanitary authority of a dwelling-house.’» 


On the Motion of The Earl of Cour- 
town, Amendment made by omitting, in 
the same page, lines 24 and 25. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Closing of dwellings unfit 
for habitation) agreed to. 


Olause 18 (Area of charge for rate 
levied by the sanitary authority). 

Lorp VENTRY, in moving an Amend- 
ment with the object of creating a right 
of approval to the Local Government 
Board against unjust assessment by 
Sanitary Authorities, said, that, unless 
| the Amendment were accepted, it would 
| be in the power of Boards of Guardians 
| to favour particular districts at the ex- 
pense of others. 








Amendment moved, in page 9, line 36, 
after (‘‘ authority ’’) insert (‘‘ subject to 
the approval of the Local Government 
Board.”’)—( The Lord Ventry.) 


After some discussion, 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, that in deference to what appeared 
to be the sense of the House he would 
| accept the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to ; words inserted 
| accordingly. 
| Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


| 


| Clause 19 (Miscellaneous amendments 
|of Act of 1883. 46 & 47 Vict. c. 60) 
agreed to. 


Lorpv VENTRY, in moving the inser- 
tion of a new clause (19a), the object of 
which was to enable a landowner, from 
whom it was proposed to take land com- 
pulsorily, to offer, as an alternative, 
other land in lieu of that proposed to be 
taken, said, he believed it would make 
the Bill work much more smoothly, and 
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would also tend to prevent its being used 
by Sanitary Authorities as an instrument 
of oppression. 


Moved, To add, in page 10, after 
Clause 19, the following new clause :— 
(Power to owner to propose alternative 
schemes. ) 


“ When in execution of the Labourers (Ire- 
land) Act, 1883, after the completion of an im- 
provement scheme, notice of the compulsory 
taking of any lands for the purposes of such 
scheme, or any part thereof, has been served 
upon any owner or reputed owner, and such 
owner or reputed owner in his answer to such 
notice states that he dissents to the taking of 
such lands, he may in such answer offer to the 
sanitary authority, instead of such lands, other 
lands of which he is the owner, and which lands 
he, with the consent of the occupier thereof, 
may agree to be appropriated to such pur- 
poses 


“On the consideration of the petition for 
the confirmation of such scheme, and of the 
local inquiry to be held in relation thereto, the 
offer of such owner and the propriety of accept- 
ing the same shall be considered, and if such 
offer shall be accepted the lands specified in such 
offer may be substituted for the lands originally 
sought to be taken from such owner compul- 
sorily, and such substitution shall not be deemed 
to be an addition to the lands proposed in the 
scheme to be taken compulsorily.’’—( The Lord 
Ventry.) 


Tae Marqvess oF WATERFORD 
said, he thought the proposal a fair one, 
and he would accept it. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Lorpv VENTRY moved the insertion 
of a new clause (19s), the object of 
which was to insure a period of six 
weeks’ notice to a landowner whose land 
it was proposed to take compulsorily. 


Moved, to add, in page 10, after 
Clause 19a, the following new clause: — 
(Limit of time for giving answers.) 

“The time within which any owner, or re- 
puted owner and lessee, or reputed lessee, of 
any lands served with any notice as to the com- 
pulsory taking of such lands for an improve- 
ment scheme under the Labourers (Ireland) 
Act, 1883, may give an answer thereto, as re- 
quired by the said Act, or by this Act, shall be 
six (6) weeks after the service of such notice.’’ 
—( The Lord Ventry.) 


Tue Marqvess or WATERFORD 
said, that there was something fair in 
the proposal. Ifthe noble Lord would 
make it 21 days he would accept it. 

Lorp VENTRY suggested a month. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
_. he would accept the term as al- 
tered. 


Lord Ventry 


{LORDS} 
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Clause amended, by leaving out, in line 
6, the words (‘‘six (6) weeks”) and 
inserting instead the words (‘‘one 
month.”’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Lorp VENTRY moved the insertion 
of a new Clause (19c), with the view 
of enabling the rents due for sites of 
cottages to be set off against rates due 
by the landlord in the electoral division 
in which the cottages were situated. 


Moved, to add, in page 10, after Clause 
19s, the following new Clause:— 

‘* Any person liable to the payment of rates 
in any sanitary district, and entitled to receive 
any rents from the sanitary authority of such 
district in respect of any lands appropriated to 
any improvement scheme, may from time to 
time claim, by way of set-off against such rates, 
the whole or any part of such rents so far as 
the same had accrued due previous to the 
striking of such rates, and are payable out of 
the electoral division in which such lands are 
situate.""—( The Lord Ventry.) 

Tue Marquess orf WATERFORD 
said, he thought it would be better that 
the rent should be a set-off for the rates, 
not in the electoral division, but in the 
whole Union. The noble Lord’s pro- 
| posal would, he feared, lead to compli- 
‘cation. He would suggest that the 
matter should be dealt with on Report. 


Clause (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn. 


Lorpv VENTRY moved the insertion 
of a new clause (19D), giving the Local 
Government Board power to order an 
inquiry upon the complaint of any per- 
son liable to the payment of poor rates 
as to any breach or non-compliance with 
the provisions of Section 13 of the La- 
bourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, by the 
Sanitary Authority; and also giving the 
Board power to enforce the observance 
of the section in question by the impo- 
sition of a penalty upon the Sanitary 
Authority. 


Moved, to add, in page 10, after Clause 
(c), the following new Clause :— 

“When complaint is made to the Local Go- 
vernment Buard by any person liable to the 
payment of poors rates in any sanitary district 
of any breach of or non-compliance with any 
| of the provisions of section thirteen of the La- 
bourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, by the Sanitary 
Authority, the Loeal Government Board may 
direct a local inquiry to be held, and if such 
| breach or non-compliance shall be proved at 
| such local inquiry, the Local Government 
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Board may make such order with respect to 
such breach or non-compliance and for pro- 
hibiting the continuance thereof as to the said 

shall seem fit, and may enforce the ob- 
servance of the same by the imposition of a 
penalty upon the sanitary authority not ex- 
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ceeding unds, and by a farther 
nalty not exceeding pounds for — 
day the first during which suc 


breach or non-compliance shall continue.’’— 
(The Lord Ventry.) 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, that the Local Government Board 
might be trusted to do its duty with- 
out any provision of this kind being 
inserted. He could not accept the 
clause. 

Clause (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn. 


Lorp VENTRY moved the insertion 
of a new clause (19£), to prevent any 
person in receipt of outdoor relief occu- 
pying any of the cottages under the 
Act. 


Moved, to add, in page 10, after 
Clause (p), the following new Clause :— 

**Tt shall not be lawful for the sanitary au- 
thority to allow any person who may be in re- 
ceipt of outdoor relief, other than medical 
relief, to continue in occupation of any cottage 
built or acquired under this Act, or of any 
land of which he may be the tenant under 
any of the provisions of this Act.”—( The Lord 
Ventry.) ; 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, the clause was unnecessary, as 
the law as it stood was sufficient for 
the purpose. He could not, therefore, 
accept it. 

Clause (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn. 


Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
Schedule agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Jfonday next ; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 241.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS) 
BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to consolidate with amendments cer- 
tain Acts relating to nuisances, infectious dis- 
eases, and other matters concerning public 
health in the Metropolis—Was presented by The 
Marquess of Satispury ; read 1*. (No. 240.) 


House adjourned during pleasure; 
and resumed by the Viscount Hawarden. 
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CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. | 


Returned from the Commons agreed to, with 
amendments; the said amendments to be 
printed ; and to be considered on Monday next. 
(No. 242.) 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o'clock a.m. to Monday next, 
a quarter past Four o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


viday, 7th August, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Resotution [August 6] reported 
—FEast India (Revenue Accounts). 

Puntic Britis — Committee — Report — Third 
Reading — County Officers and Courts (I[re- 
land) (Pensions) [112]; Registration Ap- 
peals (Ireland) [259], and passed. 

Considered as amended— Third Reading—Criminal 
Law Amendment [257]; Sea Fisheries (Scot- 
land) Amendment [258], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Tramways Order in Council (Ire- 
land) * [243] ; Turbary (Ireland) * [146], 


QUESTIONS. 


a 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS ACT, 1876— 
VIVISECTION LICENCES—DR. 
E. E. KLEIN. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the Dr. E. E. Klein, whose name ap- 
pears in the last annual Return (for the 
tirst time) as a licensee and the holder 
of a certificate, under the Cruelty to 
Animals Act, 1876, for experiments on 
living animals without anmsthetics, is 
the person of that name who was exa- 
mined before the Royal Commission of 
1875, and then stated (Questions 3539, 
3541, 3544) that he had no regard at all 
to the sufferings of animals when per- 
forming experiments without anssthe- 
tics ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeton Cross), in reply, said, that 
he believed the licence was granted early 
in 1884, and that the gentleman was the 
same gentleman that was referred to in 
the Question. 


PERU AND CHILI—THE PERUVIAN 
BONDHOLDEBRS. 
Mr. WILLIAMSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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Whether the proposed action of Her 
Majesty’s Government on behalf of Peru- 
vian bondholders has been suggested to 
them by any Foreign Power ; whether it 
is the case that, in commenting on its 
contents, in a letter to the chairman of 
the bondholders, dated 24th November 
1884, Lord Granville expressed general 
satisfaction with the Note of the Chilian 
Government of 5th June 1884, and made 
citations from it which clearly pointed 
to the necessity for first legally establish- 
ing the claims of creditors in the tribu- 
nals of Chili; whether the present Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs has, 
in his letter of 28th July 1885, assumed 
the existence of a valid hypothecation of 
territory or property without its having 
been legally established ; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will, in the 
circumstances, agree to reconsider the 
course they had proposed to take, so as 
to avoid disturbing friendly relations 
with Chili, and indirectly injuring our 
commerce with that country ? 

Sir HENRY TYLER: Before my 
right hon. Friend answers this Ques- 
tion, I should like to ask him whe- 
ther he is sware that the hon. 
Member for St. Andrews (Mr. William- 
son) is a member of the firm of 
Williamson, Balfour, & Co., of Valpa- 
raiso ; whether he is aware of the rela- 
tions of that firm to the Chilian Govern- 
ment with regard to contracts and other 
matters and to the proposed loan ; and, 
whether he is aware that the hon. Mem- 
ber for St. Andrews is familiarly known 
as the hon. Member for Santiago, Chili? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON : I must appeal 
to you, Mr. Speaker, as a matter of 
Privilege. The hon. Member for Har- 
wich (Sir Henry Tyler) put the same 
Question to me, when I last year put a 
Question to the then Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. He put 
exactly the same Question, and in- 
sinuated that I, as a member of that 
firm in Valparaiso, had dealings and 
contracts with the Chilian Government. 
I beg, Sir, to let you and the House 
understand that I am a partner of that 
firm, and that we have never had any 
contracts or business relations with the 
Chilian Government, and that I put this 
Question as a matter of publio interest. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bourke): It is not for me 
to reply to the Question of my hon. 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON: But, Mr. 
Speaker, is there not an infringement 
of Privilege on the part of the hon. 
Member opposite (Sir Henry Tyler) ? 
Because I answered the Question last 
year, and he knows perfectly well—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Williamson) has put 
himself quite right with the House in 
making the statement he has made, and 
I do not think there is any necessity for 
any further notice being taken. 

Sir HENRY TYLER: I shall be very 
happy to bring forward my authority for 
the statement on which my Questions 
are founded. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE: As regards the first part of the 
Question of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Williamson), I have to say that I do 
not think that I should be justified in 
stating, at the present time, what diplo- 
matic communications have taken place 
on the subject of the joint representation 
made to the Chilian Government. As 
regards the second part, I cannot say that 
I assent to the interpretation placed by 
the hon. Member on the letter referred 
to. That letter merely says that— 

‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government, while not con- 

ceding the soundness of all the propositions put 
forward in the Chilian reply, accept with satis- 
faction the assurance contained in it, that the 
position of the creditors of Peru in relation to 
the ceded territory, and as affected by the 
cession, will be equitably considered by the 
Chilian Government.”’ 
As regards the third part, the letter 
referred to contains no assumption of 
legal rights, but merely states facts. As 
regards the last part, Her Majesty’s 
Government are of opinion that there is 
nothing in the course which they have 
taken calculated to disturb friendly 
relations with Chili, or to injure 
our commerce with that country, and 
that no circumstances have been shown 
which call for a reconsideration of the 
matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON : With reference 
to the answer which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has given me, I am perfectly 
satisfied with his reply to the second 
paragraph of my Question, and I 
hope——[ Cries of “‘ Order!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: I have to ask 
that before those representations—[ Re- 
newed cries of ‘‘Order!’’]—are sent out 


Friend behind me (Sir Henry Tyler). | to the Chilian Government—the joint re- 


Mr. Williamson 
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presentations ofthe Powers—{ ‘‘Order!””] 
—I have to ask whether the Govern- 
ment will not more fully consider this 
whole matter? He has admitted—— 
| Renewed cries of ‘ Order!” 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE: I have said already that Her 
Majesty’s Government are of opinion 
that there is no need for any reconsi- 
deration of the matter. 
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TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE X.— 
THE VARNA-RUSTCHUK RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If any steps have been taken to call the 
attention of the Bulgarian Government 
to the obligations imposed on that coun- 
try by the 10th Article of the Treaty of 
Berlin, in her relations with the Varna 
Railway Company ; if it is the case that 
the Bulgarian Government is now in- 
debted to this Company in the sum of 
£980,000; and, whether any offer has 
been made to discharge this debt or any 
portion of it? 

Tse UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bovrxe): The attention 
of the Bulgarian Government has been 
repeatedly drawn to the obligations im- 
posed on Bulgaria by the 10th Article 
of the Treaty of Berlin. The Correspond- 
ence on the subject will be found in the 
Blue Book No. 13, of 1884, where it 
will be seen that the amount of the claim 
is disputed by the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment. The last offer made by Bulgaria 
has been rejected by the Company. Her 
Majesty’s Government are of opinion 
that the best course would be to press 
for the reference to the Ambassadors at 
Constantinople, as provided for in the 
Treaty of Berlin, and which was agreed 
to by Bulgaria in 1881. Difficulties, 
however, of a material character have 
hitherto arisen as to the terms of refer- 
ence under this engagement, and the 
matter is still in course of arrangement 
between the Company, the Bulgarian 
Government, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 4ru 
ROYAL IRISH FUSILIERS (CAVAN 
MILITIA)—MAJOR LIONEL BROOKE. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 

State for War, How many days has 

Major Lionel Brooke, of the 4th Royal 
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Irish Fusiliers (Cavan Militia), been 
absent with and without leave from 
headquarters, between the training of 
1884 and the training of 1885; and, if 
it is true that this Officer is in the habit 
of being absent without leave from 
Saturday to Tuesday at Brookeboro’ in 
almost every week, and whether such 
absence is approved by the authorities ; 
if Corporal Caddin, of B Company 
Cavan Militia, has been refused re- 
enrolment by Major Lionel Brooke, 
and on what grounds and under what 
section of Military Law this Non-Com- 
missioned Officer was brought before 
the Bounty Board and fined 2s. 6d. at 
last training of his regiment ; if it is the 
intention of the authorities to dispense 
with the services of Captain Somerset 
Maxwell, he having been absent from 
the training of his regiment, the Cavan 
Militia, during 1884 and 1885, and also 
absent the greater part of 1883; under 
what circumstances was Lieutenant 
Dease, of the Oavan Militia, permitted 
to draw Captain’s pay during the last 
training of his regiment, he not having 
been at that time promoted to be Cap- 
tain ; and, whether this officer left Cavan 
without discharging in full his lodging- 
house account ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Smirn): Inquiries have been 
made on the subjects in the later para- 
graphs of the Question; but sufficient 
time has not elapsed since the Question 
was placed on the Order Book for replies 
to have been received. As regards the 
first paragraph, I must refer the hon. 
Member to my reply on the 3rd in- 
stant. 

Coronet. KING-HARMAN asked if 
the right hon. Gentleman was not aware 
that Major Brooke was absent with 
leave ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE said, 
he did not know; but he had no doubt 
Major Brooke had authority for his ab- 
sence. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—CHARGE OF IN- 
TOXICATION AGAINST THE SCHOOL- 
MASTERS OF THE BELFAST WORK. 
HOUSE. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, What steps the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland have taken 
regarding the report furnished them, 
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about two schoolmasters of the Belfast 
Workhouse named Madden and M‘Guin- 
ness, who were seen in a helpless state 
of drunkenness in the streets of Bel- 
fast on the 14th July 1885; is it true 
that, although Madden was assisted by 
some friends through a back entrance 
into the workhouse on this date, to the 
knowledge of the head schoolmaster 
and other officials of the workhouse, as 
well as several paupers, no report of 
Madden’s condition was made to the 
Guardians; is it true that Madden 
offered a written explanation to the 
Guardians of his misconduct, and that 
the Chairman of the Board directed him 
to withdraw it, so that the document 
would not require to be entered on the 
minutes of their proceedings ; is Madden 
the same person who was convicted at 
the Belfast Petty Sessions of drunken- 
ness and using party expressions; and, 
is it desirable that schoolmasters of this 
class should be continued in office; and, 
if not, what steps will be taken in rela- 
tion to these two teachers ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wittram Hart Dyke): No such Report 
as that mentioned in this Question has 
been furnished to the Local Government 
Board. I understand that anonymous 
letters containing a charge of this kind 
against these two schoolmasters have 
been sent to the Chairman of the Board 
of Guardians, and to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who have both very properly 
declined to take notice of communications 
of that character. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND)—INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL AT BALLAGHADARREEN, 
CO. MAYO. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will now issue a certificate for the 
Sndustrial School for girls which the 
Catholic Bishop of Achonry desires to 
establish at Ballaghaderreen, county 
Mayo? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Witrram Hart Dyke): No, Sir; the 
utmost I could do would be to promise 
that this case should be considered with 
others when next year’s Estimates are 
being framed; but I feel that I would 
not be justified now in saying anything 
which would encourage the promoters of 
this or other schools to incur expense in 
anticipation of the possibility of receiv- 


Mr. Biggar 
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ing a certificate. It must be borne in 


mind that numerous applications of this . 


kind are made to the Government by 
benevolent persons in different s of 
the country, the majority of which must, 
of necessity, be refused. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, With re- 
ference to the forty-nine years annuity 
of £4, which, under the Land Purchase 
(Ireland) Bill, is to be the price paid to 
the State for £100 in land; and, whe- 
ther the annuity in its entirety is under 
the 5 and 6 Vic. c. 35, s. 60, to be sub- 
ject to the deduction of Income Tax by 
the debtor of the State, in which case 
the State would lose the amount of the 
Tax on the whole of its capital invested 
in the land, or whether, following the 
precedent of 16 and 17 Vic. c. 34, s. 42, 
it shall be made lawful for any person 
paying such annuity to deduct and re- 
tain thereout the Duty computed on the 
interest included in such annuity, and 
no more ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: A tenant taking advantage of 
the provisions of the Land Purchase 
(Ireland) Bill will in no case be en- 
titled to deduct Income Tax on the 
annuity in its entirety ; because such an 
annuity consists not only of interest, but 
also of a repayment of the principal. 
On so much, however, of the annuity as 
represents interest, the tenant will have 
a claim, if duly assessed, to deduct In- 
come Tax by analogy to the 16 & 17 
Vict., c. 34, s. 42. The proportion 
which consists of interest, and which has 
to be retained, will have to be deter- 
mined, either by legislation, as in the 
Irish Church Amendment Act, 35 & 36 
Vict., c. 90, or by Treasury authority, 
as in the case of loans under the 
Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act, 1880. 
The attention of the Inland Revenue 
Board has been called to the matter, and 
before any repayments under the Land 
Purchase Bill are made it will be deter- 
mined in what way the point raised 
should be met. 

GuyEraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked whether the same rule would be 
applied to all Terminable Annuities ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: No, Sir; I can only undertake 
to deal with this question. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON DEPRES- 
SION OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY— 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD, who had 
the following Question on the Paper :— 

*‘To ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether he can now state the names of the 
Commissioners in the Royal Commission on 
Trade Depression ; and, whether the Memoran- 
dum will be communicated to the House before 
the end of the Session ?’’ 
said, he would postpone the Question 
till Monday, when he would ask whether 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not make a statement simultaneously 
with that of Lord Iddesleigh to the 
House of Lords ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he thought it 
would be much more convenient that 
hon. Members should see what Lord 
Iddesleigh’s statement was, that noble 
Lord having been throughout in charge 
of this matter; and then, of course, 
after that statement was made, he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) should be 
prepared to answer any Question that 
might arise out of it. 


LOTTERIES ACT — FOREIGN 
LOTTERIES. 


Mr. CLARE READ asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General, If his attention has been 
called to an advertisement of a Foreign 
lotteryin The English Labourers’ Chronicle, 
headed ‘‘A Fortune,” in which the 
labourers are invited to speculate on 
the chance of winning prizes; whether 
such a publication is contrary to the 
Lotteries Act; and, whether, upon a 
re-appearance of this or similar adver- 
tisements, proceedings will be taken 
against the publishers and proprietors 
of the newspaper ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Gorst) (who replied) said: In re- 
ply to my hon. Friend, 1 have to say 
that the lottery in question is contrary 
to the Lottery Acts, and renders the 
printer and publisher liable to a penalty 
of £50. An action to recover the penalty 
can only be brought with the sanction 
of the Attorney General or the Solicitor 
General. In reply to the second part of 
the Question, my answer is that upon the 
re-appearance of such advertisements, if 
the hon. Member or any of his friends 
desires to sue for these penalties, if they 
put themselves in communication with 
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me I shall be happy to allow them to 
use my name in the action on certain 
conditions. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Mr. SEXTON asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, What course the 
Government mean to take on the Amend- 
ment of the Lords in the Poor Law 
Guardians (Ireland) Bill, maintaining 
the vote by proxy at Poor Law Elec- 
tions in Ireland, and on the Amendment 
maintaining the strength of ex-officio 
members on each Board of Guardians 
at one-half the total number of the 
Board instead of one-third, the propor- 
tion adopted by this House? 

Tre ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes): Having re- 
gard to the late period of the Session, 
and the protracted discussions these 
Amendments are likely to give rise to, 
there is no hope of giving an opportunity 
of dealing with them. Perhaps, under 
the circumstances, the hon. Member 
having charge of the Bill will move that 
the Order be discharged. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would move 
to discharge the Order, and would give 
Notice that next Session he would in- 
troduce a Bill to make Boards of Guar- 
dians in Ireland entirely elective. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — LAND PURCHASE (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that it was 
— by the Government to take the 

nd Purchase (Ireland) Bill as first 
Order that day. How was it that it was 
the ninth Order on the Paper ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rx#z EXCHE- 
QUER : The simple reason is that there 
is no chance of dealing with the Bill at 
all to-night. What 1 said was that if 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill was 
not finished last night it must neces- 
sarily be taken as first Order to-day, 
and after it the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Bill. It would be obviously 
impossible, therefore, to proceed with the 
Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill to-night. 

Coronet NOLAN: Why not proceed 
with it to-morrow ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: To-morrow will be Saturday, 
and I should be very reluctant to ask 
the House to meet to-morrow; but if 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill is 
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finished to-night, and the second read-; sury, Whether the Irish Government 
ing of the Housing of the Working | are aware that great damage has been 
Classes Bill be taken, the Land Pur-| and is being caused by the overflow 
chase (Ireland) Bill will be the first | of swamps, and the consequent flood- 





Order for Monday. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, if the Housing 
of the Working Classes Bill was finished 
at a tolerably early hour—say, by 1 
o’clock—would the Government ask the 
House to go into Committee on the Bill, 
and name the two Gentlemen who are 
to be the Commissioners ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or runt EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that it would be 
inconvenient for the House to leave it 
uncertain whether they would proceed 


with the Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill | 


or not that evening; but he would con- 
sult with his right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the Commis- 
sioners be named ? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 


|ing of agricultural and pastoral lands 
| in the district of Kilkee, county Clare ; 
| and, whether the Government will im- 
| mediately cause the Board of Works to 
institute a competent inquiry, with a 
view to ascertain the nature and extent 
'of the damage, and to decide whether 
the State can aid the occupiers of the 
district in executing drainage opera- 
tions ? 

Toe SECRETARY to tuz TREA- 
| SURY (Sir Henry Hotztanp) : No com- 
plaints on this subject appear to have 
been received. The Government have 
no legal power to take any such action 
as is suggested in the Question of the 
hon. Member until the Board of Works 
are putin motion by persons locally in- 
terested. If that course is taken in- 


QUER: We have undertaken to give | quiries will, no doubt, be instituted 


the two names before we go into Com- 
mittee. 


without delay. 


ARMY—RAILWAYS IN WAR TIME. 





AFRICA (EAST COAST)—GERMAN AN- | 
NEXATION AT ZANZIBAR. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he} 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of | 
State for Foreign Affairs a Question of 
which he had given private Notice. He 
had received a telegram from the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, express- 
ing great anxiety with reference to the 
report in Zhe Times of that day, as to 
the annexation by Germany in the 
neighbourhood of Zanzibar. He wished 
to ask whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man had any information to give to the 
House on the subject ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bourke), in reply, said, 
if his hon. Friend had given him Notice 
he would have endeavoured to answer 
the Question. He had seen the tele- 
gram in Zhe Times ; but he did not think 
he was justified in answering without 
Notice. He had no information what- 
ever with respect to this matter. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD gave No- 
tice that he would put the Question 
down for Monday. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—FLOODS IN COUNTY 
CLARE. 

Tae O’GORMAN MAHON asked 
the Financial Secretary to the Trea- 


The Chaneellor of the Exchequer 





Str HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether, 
having reference to recent experience 
in the Soudan, as well as to previous 
cases in which Officers and men of the 
British Army have been required for the 
— of constructing and working 

ailways in time of War, he will now 
take into consideration the question of 
systematically training the Officers and 
men of the Royal Engineers for the con- 
struction, working, and superintendence 
of Railways in time of war? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Ssirm): There is no doubt that 
recent operations in the Soudan have 
afforded valuable experience as to the 
construction and working of military 
railways. Two strong railway com- 
panies have been already formed in the 
Royal Engineers; and a Departmental 
Committee is now sitting which will con- 
sider, together with other subjects, the 
question of the employment of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers on railway 
duties. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS)— 
STATE OF THE RIVER LEA. 
Mr. DANIEL GRANT asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether his attention has been 
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directed to the present unsanitary con- 
dition of the River Lea, as depicted in 
the columns of The Standard ; and, hav- 
ing regard to the part played by that 
river in one of the serious outbreaks of 
cholera in the Metropolis, whether it is 
his intention to take any steps to avert 
the possible recurrence of the like 
danger? 

Tae PRESIDENT or roe BOARD 
(Mr. A. J. Batrovr), in reply, said, that 
he had already answered a similar Ques- 
tion, the reply being to the effect that a 
loan for works to cure the insanitary 
condition of the River Lea had already 
been sanctioned, and, pending the com- 
pletion of those works, temporary works 
were in progress. 





REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
ACT—THE ASSISTANT REVISING 
BARRISTERS. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is yet in a position to name 
the Assistant Revising Barristers about 
to be appointed under the new Registra- 
tion Act in Ireland ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wittiam Harr Dyke): If the hon. 
Member will put this Question to me 
on Tuesday next I shall probably be 
in a position to give him the informa- 
tion. 


ARMY—THE CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 
—MILITARY TEMPORARY CLERKS. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, If, while the 
ordinary established Civil Service clerks 
in the Clothing Department receive 
about 10s. a-day, it is the fact that the 
Military temporary clerks receive only 
4s. a-day; and, if he would favourably 
consider the case of these latter with a 
view to ameliorating the position of 
these old soldiers ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTME NT (Mr. H. 8. 
Norrucore): Military temporary clerks 
receive the rates of pay laid down by 
the Royal Warrant. Instead of 10s. 
a-day, the temporary clerks of the lower 
division employed at the clothing factory 
receive, on the average, less than 7s. 
a-day ; but the conditions of service are 
altogether different, and comparison 
cannot be made justly between the re- 
spective classes. 
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ARMY—LIMERICK ARMY CLOTHING 
FACTORY. 


Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Parner) 
asked the Surveyor General of Ordnance, 
Whether the work executed on contract 
for the Army at the Limerick Army 
Clothing Factory costs less than similar 
work done at the Government Clothing 
Factory in Pimlico; whether the exist- 
ing contracts now being executed by the 
Limerick Factory will be completed 
about the end of September, and whe- 
ther, as a consequence of this and of the 
absence of fresh Government contracts, 
about a thousand hands are likely to be 
thrown out of employment in the city of 
Limerick, while the hands of the Pimlico 
Factory will be maintained in full work : 
and, whether, under these circumstances, 
the Department will give the Limerick 
Factory sufficient work to keep their 
hands employed during the winter 
months on the same terms as in the Go- 
vernment Factory at Pimlico ? 

Tae SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
ORDNANCE (Mr. Guy Dawnay): 
Work executed at the Limerick fac- 
tory usually, but not invariably, costs 
less than work executed at Pimlico. 
In their latest contract for kersey 
frocks and tweed trousers, the Limerick 
prices exceeded in a marked manner 
those of Pimlico; at the rate of produc- 
tion which has obtained since April, it 
will be the end of October before the 
Limerick factory will have sent in all 
the clothing for which they have con- 
tracts. By that time it will be practi- 
cable to see to what extent further con- 
tracts can be given to Limerick ; but, as 
regards reduction of workpeople, a large 
reduction will have to be made at Pim- 
lico, and Limerick can scarcely hope to 
escape one also. 

Mr. SEXTON : Are we to understand 
that, if the work ean be done cheaper 
than at Pimlico, Limerick will not 
suffer ? 

Tuz SURVEYOR GENERAL: Yes; 
Limerick will not suffer at all. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS) — INCLO- 
SURE AT REGENT’S PARK, 

Mr. DANIEL GRANT asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
his attention has been drawn to a state- 
ment in ‘* Zhe Echo”’ of Saturday last, 
that a portion of the land in Regent’s 


, Park, lately restored to the public, has 
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been again inclosed; and, whether such 
statement is correct; and, if so, what 
a he proposes to take in the mat- 
ter 
Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxer): A portion of the land ad- 
joining the ornamental water in the 
egent’s Park has been railed off, in 
order to lessen the risk of children being 
drowned by going too near the edge 
at a place where the bank is rather 
steep, and also in order to secure 
a resting place for the wild fowl. A 
similar course has been adopted in other 
London parks, and I quite approve 
of such precautions being taken ; how- 
ever, having carefully investigated the 
matter myself, I think that rather more 
space has been reserved for these pur- 
ses than was absolutely necessary, and 
have given directions that it should be 
reduced, so as to leave as much of the 
grass to the public as possible. 


POST OFFICE— REGISTRATION OF 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES. 


CotoneL KING-HARMAN asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether, under the 
Telegraph Acts Amendment Bill, any 
alteration would be made in the existing 
system of registration of addresses for 
telegraphic purposes ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Joun Manyers): It is not pro- 
posed to make any alteration in the 
charge or the system for the registration 
of addresses. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT, 1884A—POLICE ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT. 


Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARDasked, 
Why a Question did not appear on the 
Paper that he had given Notice of as 
to whether the late Attorney General 
adhered to his statement that the House 
was unanimous in objecting to the clause 
in favour of police enfranchisement he 
(Mr. Coleridge Kennard) brought for- 
ward on the Representation of the 
People Bill, when the fact was that he 
withdrew it, and no division was taken ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he had the 
terms of the Question before him, which 
related to past debates in the House. 
Such a Question would be irregular. 

Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD, in 
explanation, said, the Question was in 
allusion to the right hon. and learned 


Mr. Daniel Grant 
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Gentleman’s (Sir Henry James’s) re- 
marks on Monday. 
Sm HENRY JAMES, in making a 
personal explanation (by leave of the 
Speaker), said, the hon. Member for 
Salisbury (Mr. Coleridge Kennard) ques- 
tioned the accuracy of the statement that 
the House had unanimously expressed 
an opinion against embodying the prin- 
ciple of police enfranchisement in the 
Representation of the People Bill. Now, 
that statement he (Sir Henry James) 
adhered to and emphasized. In Cum- 
mittee on the Registration (Occupation 
Voters) Bill, on the part of the late Go- 
vernment, he had stated the objections 
to the enfranchisement of the police in 
answer to the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salisbury that the police should 
be enfranchised; and while speaking 
the signs of assent in the Committee 
were so marked that he made his ob- 
servations very briefly. As soon as he 
brought his observations to an end two 
hon. Members rose to their feet. The 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton) was successful in his 
claim to address the House first, and he 
said that he had 
“reached a state of happiness which he 
never expected to enjoy of being able to con- 
cur with every word uttered by the Attorney 
General.” 
The hon. Member for Salisbury then 
spoke, and he said that, after what had 
been stated in reply to his Motion, he 
desired to ask the fave of the House to 
withdraw the clause, and the House 
unanimously gave him leave to do so. 
That appeared to him (Sir Henry James) 
to represent a state of unanimity on the 
“ge a much better expressed than 

y taking a division, under which he 
did not see that unanimity could have 
occurred ; and, therefore, he felt justified 
in stating that the House unanimously 
expressed an opinion on the subject of 
police enfranchisement by rejecting the 
Motion of the hon. Member. 


THE SUEZ CANAL—THE PARIS 
CONFERENCE. 


Mr. MONK asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he will state to the House what 
decisions were arrived at by the Con- 
ference held at Paris in reference to the 
Suez Canal; and, whether any Papers 
on the subject will be presented to Par- 
liament before the Prorogation ? 
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Criminal Law 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Mr. Bourke): It would not 
be possible, within the limits of an an- 
swer to a Parliamentary Question, to 
give the information asked for by the 
hon. Member. But the Papers are being 
prepared with the utmost despatch, and 
will be presented before the Proroga- 
tion. No definite decision has yet been 
arrived at by the Conference. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
dean iichaet 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL 
[ Lords].—{Bruu 241.] 
(Secretary Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 
CONSIDERATION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 
[SECOND NIGHT. } 


Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended, resumed. 


Clause 1. 


Mr. HOPWOOD moved an Amend- 
ment, providing that the Act should 
come into force on the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1886. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 6, by inserting after the word 
“ Act,” the words “ shall come into force on the 
first day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-six, and.”—(Mr. Hopwood.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueton Cross) said, he saw no reason 
why they should not begin to punish 
these crimes as soon as the Bill was 
passed, instead of allowing them to go, 
as they woulc if he accepted the Amend- 
ment, unpunished all through the winter. 
He, therefore, could not accept the hon. 
and learned Member’s proposal. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Amendments made. 
Clause 2. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 12, by leaving out the word 
“ character,”’ and inserting the word “* reputa- 
tion,’’—(Mr. Warton,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘That the word ‘charac- 
ter’ stand part of the Bill,” put, and 
agreed to. 


{Avoust 7, 1885} 
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Amendment proposed, 

In 1, line 17, by inserting after the 
word Te brostitute,” the : ar *‘ or of known 
immoral character.” —( Mr. Tomlinson.) 

Question, ‘‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross), in moving, as an 
Amendment, in page 1, line 18, to leave 
out from “procure” to “intent,” in 
line 23, both inclusive, and to insert— 

‘*(3) Procures or attempts to procure any 
woman or girl to leave the United Kingdom, 
with intent that she may, for the purposes of 
prostitution, become an inmate of a brothel else- 
where ; or (4) procures or attempts to procure 
any woman or girl to leave her usual place of 
abode in the United Kingdom (such oe not 
being a brothel) with intent that she may, for 
the purposes of prostitution, become an inmate 
of a brothel within or without the Queen’s 
dominions,”’ 
said, it was the re-casting of the clause 
which they had undertaken to effect 
when the Bill was in Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 18, by leaving out from the 
word “procures,” to the word “intent,” in 
line 23, both inclusive, and inserting the 
words— 

**(3.) Procures or attempts to procure any 
woman or girl to leave the United Kingdom 
wth intent that she may, for the purposes of 
prostitution, become an inmate of a brothel 
elsewhere; or 

**(4,) Procures or attempts to procure any 
woman or girl to leave her usual place of abode 
in the United Kingdom (such place not being 
a brothel), with intent that she may, for the 
purposes of prostitution, become an inmate of a 
brothel within or without the Queen’s domi- 
nions,”’—(Sir R. Assheton Cross,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
eae to be left out stand part of the 
ill.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he would pro- 
pose to amend the Amendment by the 
omission from Sub-section 3 of the words 
‘‘ for the purpose of prostitution.” No 
right-minded Englishman would allow 
a woman or girl to be carried away even 
to become a servant in a brothel. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words— 


*(3.) Procures or attempts to procure any 
woman or girl to leave the United Kingdom 
with intent that she may, for the purposes of 
prostitution, become an inmate of a brothel 
elsewhere ; or 

*(4.) Procures or attempts to procure any 
woman or girl to leave her usual place of abode 
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in the United Kingdom (such place not being 
a brothel), with intent that she may, for the 

of prostitution, become an inmate of 
a brothel within or without the Queen's domi- 
nions.” 


be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, in lines 2 and 3, leave 
out ‘‘ for the purposes of prostitution.” 
—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, he was not at 
all disposed to stand by the words which 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 

rt proposed to strike out. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he thought that the words ought to be re- 
tained as a safeguard against the clause 
imperilling persons to whom it was not 
right that it should apply. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Amendment amended accordingly. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 


In line 3, by leaving out the word “else- 
where,” and inserting the words “ without the 
Queen’s dominions,””"—(Mr. Warton,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ elsewhere’ 
stand part of the said proposed Amend- 
ment,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 


In line 4, by inserting, after the word 
“woman,” the words “ under the age of thirty- 
one years.’’—-( Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, in line 5, by leaving 
out the words ‘such place.” — (Mr. 
Warton.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘such 
place’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK, in 
moving to insert in page 1, line 26, after 
the word “labour,” the following new 
paragraph :— 

“ Provided, That no person shall be convicted 
of any offence under this section upon the evi- 
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dence of one witness, unless such witness be 
corroborated in some material particular,” 


said, that in the class of offence dealt 
with by the section false swearing was 
extremely probable, and that the prece- 
dent of the Bastardy Acts should be 
followed in requiring the corroboration 
of the principal witness in some mate- 
rial particular. When this subject was 
under discussion before, his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department said it was unneces- 
sary to make such a provision, as no 
Judge would allow a prisoner to be so 
convicted. The right hon. Gentleman 
had no sooner made that statement than 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite the late Attorney General (Sir 
Henry James), the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for West Staffordshire (Mr. Staveley 
Hill), and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) got 
up and gave a totally different account 
of the action of the Judges under the 
circumstances supposed. That being 
so, he hoped his right hon. Friend (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) would accept his 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 26, by inserting after the 
after word ‘ labour,” the words—* Provided, 
That no person shall be convicted of any offence 
under this section upon the evidence of one 
witness unless such witness be corroborated in 
some material particular.’’ — (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm HENRY JAMES said, he thought 
it would be well, on the whole, if the 
House accepted the Amendment of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck). It applied only 
to Sub-section 2; but it included not 
only the doing of certain acts, but the 
attempt to do them, and the offence 
therein might be committed in conversa- 
tion with a woman. It was desirable, 
therefore, in order to prevent false 
charges being made, that there should 
be corroboration. If a person did an 
overt act the corroboration could always 
be supplied, and it was the law in Scot- 
land. 

Mr. ELTON said, he quite agreed 
with the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the late Attorney General on the 
point, and hoped the Amendment would 
be agreed to. 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, the Govern- 
ment had considered this matter fully, 
and they were prepared to accept the 
Amendment. While adopting every 
means to punish these offences, they 
must take care to prevent injustice being 
done. 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, the charge 
might be maliciously made by an im- 
moral woman. He would, therefore, 
suggest that words should be added 
making it clear that the corroboration 
had relation to the charge. He should 
therefore propose to add to it the words 
“ by testimony tending to implicate the 
accused.”’ The corroboration should cer- 
tainly be of that character. 


Amendment proposed, by adding at 
the end of the said proposed Amend- 
ment, the words “by testimony tending 
to implicate the accused.” —(Sir Henry 
James.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
the words of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Taunton 
were rather vague, and suggested that 
the addition should consist simply of 
the words ‘‘ by evidence implicating 
the accused.” 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, he would 
accept the Amendment of his proposed 
Amendment as suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther). 

Amendment (Si Henry James) to the 
said proposed Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, by adding at 
the end of the said proposed Amend- 


ment, the words ‘‘ by testimony impli- 
cating the accused.” —(2Mr. J. Lowther.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 2, by leaving out from the 
word ‘‘ intimidation,’’ to the words ‘‘ any per- 
son,”’ in line 6, inclusive, and inserting the 
words—‘‘ procures or attempts to procure any 
woman or girl to have any unlawful carnal 
connection either within or without the Queen’s 
Dominions; 

“ (2) By false pretences or false representa- 
tions procures or attempts to procure any 
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woman or girl, not being a common itute 
or of known immoral character, to have any 


unlawful carnal connection either within or 
without the Queen’s Dominions,” — (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross.) 


—instead thereof. 


Question, “That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words,— 


‘ procures or attempts to procure any woman 
or girl to have any unlawful or carnal con- 
nection either within or without the Queen's 
Dominions ; 

‘* (2) By false pretences or false representa- 
tions procures or attempts to procure any woman 
or girl, noé being a common prostitute or of 
known immoral character, to have any unlawful 
carnal connection either within or without the 
Queen's Dominions,’ 


be there inserted.”’ 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, in line 1, leave out 
‘‘attempts to procure.”—(Sir Eardley 
Wilmot.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the said pro- 
posed Amendment,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

In line 1, by inserting, after the word 
‘* woman,” the words “under the age of 
thirty-one years.” —(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.) 

Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 


In line 5, by inserting, after the word 
‘*woman,’’ the words “‘ under the age of twenty - 
one years.’’—(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, in line 4, by leaving 
out the words *‘ or attempt to procure.” 
—(Sir Henry James.) 

Question, ‘‘That the words ‘or at- 
tempt to procure’ stand part of the 
proposed Amendment,” put, and nega- 
tived. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. STANSFELD moved to amend 
the clause by providing that it should 
be an offence to administer, or cause to 
be taken for immoral purposes, by a 
girl, intoxicating liquors, as well as 
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drugs, so as to stupefy or overpower 
her. He would point out that intoxi- 
eating liquors might be given to a girl 
to such an extent that she might be 
overpowered by it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 8, byinserting, after the word ‘‘any,”’ 
the word “ liquor.” —(Mr. Stansfeld.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘liquor’ be there inserted.” 


Srr HENRY JAMES, in opposing the 
Amendment, said, that particular point 
had been very fully discussed in Com- 
mittee, and the conclusion then arrived 
at was that it would be dangerous to 
accept the Amendment. What they 
must look to primarily was the intent 
with which the accused person acted. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 40; Noes 
90: Majority 50.—(Div. List, No. 274.) 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 9, after the word ‘‘ overpower,” to 
insert the word ‘“ her.”—(Mr. Warton.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘her’ be 
there inserted,”’ put, and negatived. 


Amendment made. 


Mr. STANSFELD said, he had now 
an Amendment to propose in the clause 
to meet cases which were omitted from 
the Bill, but which he thought should 
be included in it. Houses of ill-fame 
were recruited by the importation into 
them of young women and servants, 
who did not know the real character of 
those places when they went to them. 
He, therefore, proposed to make it an 
offence for a person either knowingly 
to induce any woman or girl to become 
an inmate of a house of ill-fame, she 
not knowing it to be such a house, or 
to induce any woman or girl, not being 
a common prostitute, to enter a house 
of ill-fame, she not knowing it to be 
such a house, with intent that she 
should have unlawful commerce with 
any person. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 10, after sub-section (2), to 
insert the words—‘ Or (3) knowingly induces 
any woman or girl to become an inmate of a 
brothel, she not knowing the same to be a 
brothel, or induces any woman or girl not being 
a common prostitute to enter a brothel, she not 
knowing the same to be a brothel, with intent 
that she shall have unlawfulc arnal connection 
with any person.”’"—(Mr. Stansfeld.) 


Mr. Stansfeld 
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Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought that the proposed Amend- 
ment was either covered by the words 
‘false representation” already in the 
Bill, or that it went too far. Unless a 
person induced a woman by some false 
representation to go to a place that 
would tend to destroy her character 
that person ought not to come under the 
Criminal Law. 

Mr. ELTON, in moving to amend the 
proposed Amendment by inserting after 
‘“‘common prostitute” the words “or 
person of known immoral character,” 
said, that when a girl came to a London 
railway station the kidnapper did not 
tell her — ‘‘I will find a respectable 
lodging for you.” The kidnapper would 
be more artful, and would say—‘‘ I will 
find a lodging for you,” without saying 
it was ‘‘respectable.” It was desirable 
that when a girl went to a situation or 
a lodging she should go to it with her 
eyes open. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

In line 3, by inserting, after the word “ pros- 
titute,” the words “or person of, known im- 
moral character.” —(Mr. Elton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. JAMES STUART said, he had 
the strongest hope that the Government 
might see their way to accept this sub- 
section. Many girls, especially servants, 
were taken to houses not knowing they 
were brothels. The Amendment endea- 
voured to put a stop to one of the most 
frequented avenues of procuration. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, that several 
hon. Members professed to know a great 
deal on the subject; but he should like 
to know where they obtained their in- 
formation? The House was handling 
this matter in a very light-hearted way, 
and showing great ignorance of law and 
morals. The words used would apply 
to persons of either sex; and many of 
the women it referred to were often 
capable of acts of kindness towards each 
other and others of their sex. It might, 
therefore, be that, while intending an 
act of kindness to another person, they 
might be brought within the scope of 
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the clause. He wished to know, there- 
fore, whether the Amendment was in- 
tended to prevent a woman of the class 
of unfortunates from taking to her house, 
from motives of compassion, a sick girl 
or woman? No proposal was made in 
the case of hotels; and it appeared to 
him that the House was legislating in a 
sanctimonious, Pharisaical spirit, which 
it would regret when its legislation came 
into force. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he wished to point out that false accusa- 
tions could readily be made under the 
proposed sub-section. If a man took 
a woman ‘not a common prostitute or 
person of known immoral character ”’ to 
a brothel, although she knew where she 
was going, she might afterwards, for the 
purpose of levying black mail upon him, 
turn round and accuse him of taking 
her to a place she did not know to be 
a brothel. He considered that nobody 
would be safe under the clause, unless a 
person provided himself with a witness 
beforehand to prove that he did give the 
required caution. 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, he was afraid 
the sub-section might be going too far. 
It might be made the means of false ac- 
cusations by turning silence as to the 
nature of a house into a crime, and such 
a thing as a penalty on silence was un- 
known to the law. He thought it would 
be safer to confine the crime to making 
some false pretence, such as saying that 
the place was a respectable and proper 
one for the woman to enter. In cases 
where a false pretence was made they 
could rely on the first part of the clause. 
They had better content themselves with 
that, and not go so far as was pro- 


posed. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH said, he 
strongly supported the proposed sub- 
section, which he considered reasonable 
and necessary. 





Amendment proposed, in line 5, by 
inserting, after the word “have,” the 
word “ any.” —( Mr. Warton.) 

Question, ‘“‘ That the word ‘any’ be 
there inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words,— 


‘Or (3) knowingly induces any woman or 
girl to become an inmate of a brothel, she not 
knowing the same to be a brothel, or induces 
any woman or girl not being a common prosti- 
tute, or person of known immoral character, to 
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enter a brothel, she not knowing the same to 
be a brothel, with intent that she shall have 
unlawful carnal connection with any person,’ 


be there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 49; Noes 
71: Majority 22.—(Div. List, No. 275.) 


Clause 4. 

On the Motion of Sir R. Assneron 
Cross, the following Amendments 
made:—In page 2, line 26, after 
“labour,” insert, as a separate para- 
graph— 

“ Any person who attempts to have unlawful 
carnal knowledge of any girl under the age of 
thirteen years shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and, being convicted thereof, shall be liable, at 
the discretion of the court, to be imprisoned for 
any term not exceeding two years, with or with- 
out hard labour ; ”’ 


line 32, after ‘‘ offenders,” insert— 
«And the said Act shall apply, so far as cir- 


cumstances admit, as if the offender had been 
convicted in manner in that Act mentioned ; ”’ 


and line 37, at end, add— 
“The court may also order the offender to be 
detained in custody for a period of not more 


than seven days before he is sent to such re- 
formatory school.” 


Str HENRY JAMES moved to in- 
sert at the end of the clause a sub-section 
to the effect that when a girl, upon whom 
an offence under the Act is charged to 
have been committed, does not under- 
stand the nature of an oath, her evi- 
dence may be received, though not upon 
oath, if, in the opinion of the Court or 
Justices, such girl understands the duty 
of speaking the truth, provided that no 
conviction shall take place on such evi- 
dence unless it is corroborated by other 
testimony. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 37, at end of Clause 4, to in- 
sert the words—‘‘ Where a girl, in respect of 
whom an offence under this section is charged 
to have been committed, in the opinion of the 
court or justices before whom the charge is 
heard, does not understand the nature of an 
oath, her evidence may be received, though not 
given upon oath, if, in the opinion of such court 
or justices, such girl shall be possessed of suffi- 
cient intelligence to justify the reception of her 
evidence and understands the duty of speaking 
the truth: Provided, That no person shall be 
liable to be convicted of such offence unless the 
evidence of such girl implicating the accused 
shall be materially corroborated by other testi- 
mony.” —(Sir Henry James.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted,” 
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Mr. WHITBREAD said, he would; Mr. HOPWOOD said, he thought it 
suggest that the Amendment should be | would be better for the right hon. and 
extended to ‘‘any other person who is | learned Gentleman (Sir Henry James) 
tendered as a witness” with the same to withdraw his Amendment, and let 
requirement of corroboration of such , the hon. Member for Bedford’s Amend- 
evidence. He contended that the evi-| ment be moved as a substantive one. 
dence of achild should also be admitted Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
on behalf of the accused person, and | should support the original Amendment, 
had placed an Amendment on the Paper | and oppose the extension of it suggested 
to that effect. The same rule should by the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
apply to all persons giving evidence. It Whitbread). He could not help think- 
could not be right to admit a class of ing that to allow a child other than the 
evidence on the accusation and to reject | complainant to give evidence otherwise 
it when tendered for the defence. | than upon oath would be a source of 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir, serious danger to the accused. 


R. AssHeton Cross) said, that he had’) Sm HENRY JAMESsaid, he thought 
‘the feeling of hon. Members was 
rather in favour of the proposal of his 
/hon. Friend (Mr. Whitbread); and he 
would withdraw his sub-section in favour 


opposed the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the late Attorney General’s 
Amendment in Committee on the ground 
that it introduced a new principle into 


English law. But he had had the op-| of that of his hon. Friend, which, how- 
portunity of consulting the right hon.| ever, he should propose to amend by 
and learned Lord Advocate upon the’ adding a Proviso at the end. 
operation of the Scotch law, which ad-| Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
mitted such evidence as the Amendment 
proposed to admit. His right hon. and hit : 
learned Friend assured him that no| ,, Page 2, line 37, at end, to insert the words— 
difficult alee etl P “Where, upon the hearing of a charge under 
iicuity or risk had arisen 1M CONSE ' this section, the girl in respect of whom the 
quence of the Scotch law, which was} offence is charged to have been committed, or 
practically the same as that proposed in | any other person who is tendered as a witness, 
the Amendment. In those circumstances | 20eS not, in the opinion of the court or justices, 


4 | understand the nature of an oath, the evidence 
he would support the Amendment ; but | of such gitl or other person may be received, 


he was inclined to think that the Amend- | though not given upon oath, if, in the opinion 
ment of the hon. Member for Bedford ; of the court or justices, as the case may be, such 
(Mr. Whitbread) was preferable, because, | girl or other person is possessed of suflicient 


if the evidence of a child was to be taken | ™telligence to justify the reception of the evi- 
: | dence.””—(Mr. Whitbread.) 
as against the accused, he saw no reason | 


why, in fairness, a child equally young | Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


Amendment proposed, 








should not be allowed to be called as a 
witness for the accused. 
Mr. ASHER said, he also supported 


the Amendment of the hon. Member | 


for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread). He had 
intended to vote against that of his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Taunton (Sir Henry James); and 
even if it had been carried he should 
have been prepared to move that it 
should not apply to Scotland, because it 
would undoubtedly restrict, rather than 
extend, the effect of the existing Law of 
Evidence in that country. He had had 
for many years practical experience of 
the working of the system in Scotland ; 
and he was bound to say, as the result 
of his own experience, that the evidence 
of young children was a most material 
and valuable aid in a great number of 
cases to the ascertainment of the truth; 
and that, he believed, was the opinion 
of lawyers in Scotland generally. 


| be there inserted.” 


| On the Motion of Sir Henry James, 
the following Amendment made to the 
said proposed Amendment :— 

** Provided, That no person shall be liable to 
be convicted of the offence unless the testimony 
admitted by virtue of this section, and given on 
behalf of the prosecution, shall be corroborated 
by some other material evidence tending to in- 
criminate the accused.”’ 
| Amendment, as amended, further 
| amended, and agreed to. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH, in moving 
to add words at the end of the Amend- 
ment to enable the statement of a child 
of tender years made by her before the 
committing magistrate, and taken down 
| in writing at the time, to be used at the 
trial, said, the reason that he proposed 
this further Amendment was that fre- 
quently a little child might lose its 
‘memory of the facts before the trial 
) came on, 


| 
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Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the foregoing Amendment, to 
add the words ‘‘and the court may, for the 
same purpose, allow a similar statement made 
by her before the committing justice or magis- 
trate, and taken down in writing at the time, 
to be used for the same purpose at the trial.””— 
(Mr. Samuel Smith.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” ; 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he regarded this further Amendment as 
being most dangerous. In the case of 
a false charge being brought, it would 
be most unfair to the aecused that the 
statement should be received without 
the child being produced and cross- 
examined. In such a case no man 
would be safe, and would be ‘at the 
mercy of any person who chose to coach 
up a child to give evidence in support of 
a false charge. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he also thought 
that the Amendment might have very 
dangerous consequences. In consider- 
ing the Bill they had to guard as much 
against conspiracies being brought 
against innocent men as against the 
offence sought to be a stop to. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he thought 
that the Amendment should not be re- 
jeeted without fair consideration. After 
a few morths the facts would fade away 
from the child’s memory like a dream, 
although, at first, her statement might 
bear the impress of truthfulness. Of 
course, it would be necessary that the 
statement should be corroborated. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, he had always 
understood that it was better that seve- 
ral guilty persons should escape than 
that one innocent person should be con- 
victed ; and it appeared to him that, if 
this Amendment were to be carried, the 
danger of convicting innocent persons 
would be largely increased. The Scotch 
law contained no provision of this kind. 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, that if 
he had had any idea that this rider was 
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to be added to it he would have had: 


no hand in framing the clause. He 
would remind the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. 8. Smith) that the ex- 
amination of the child before the com- 
mitting magistrate might not take place 
until months after the charge was 
brought. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
should vote against the whole clause 
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if this fantastic addition were made 
to it. 
Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. HOPWOOD, in moving an 
Amendment to the effect that a witness 
whose testimony had been received with- 
out oath should be liable to indictment 
and punishment for perjury in all re- 
spects as if he or she had been sworn, 
pointed out that an indictment for per- 
jury was the only Court of Appeal open 
to a man who had been wrongfully con- 
victed of charges of this nature. 


Amendment proposed to Sir Henry 
James’s Amendment, as amended, at 
end, add— 

‘* Provided also, That any witness shall be 


liable to indictment and punishment for per- 
jury in all respects as if she had been sworn,” 


—(Mr. Hopwood.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sm HENRY JAMES said that, as 
far as he was concerned, he should be 
glad to see the words added—not that 
it was desired to punish the child, but 
in order that the accused should have 
every opportunity of establishing his 
innocence. He would, however, prefer 
to amend the Amendment, so as to 
make it run as follows :—‘‘ Any witness 
whose evidence has been admitted 
under this section shall be liable,” &c. 


Amendment proposed to said pro- 
posed Amendment, in line 1, after 
‘‘ witness,” insert the words ‘ whose 
evidence has been admitted under this 
section.” —(Sir Henry James.) 

Question, ‘‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. BROADHURST, in moving the 
following Proviso :— 

‘* Provided on the trial of any person whose 
age does not exceed sixteen years, if it is proved 
in evidence that he has, through inability to 
procure better accommodation, habitually slept 
in the same room with other persons of both 
sexes, the court before passing sentence shall 
take such circumstances into consideration,’’ 
said, he wished the House thoroughly 
to understand the importance of the 
proposal he was then making, and 
would, therefore, ask hon. Members to 
study it well while he was speaking in 
support of it. If there was overcrowd- 
ing in our large cities, society and the 
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State were responsible for it to a larger 
extent than the poor victims of the 
crime. Therefore, he would appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) to give as favour- 
able consideration to the provision as 
possible ; for he could not imagine that 
the members of families brought up 
under the conditions in which thousands 
of families in this country were, unfor- 
tunately, born and brought up for the 
greater part of their lives could really 
be expected to possess as high a code of 
morality as children brought up in the 
well-to-do houses of well-to-do parents. 
He had no hesitation in saying that ifthe 
Bill passed without some Proviso of this 
kind a great and grave injustice, if not 
a crime, would have been inflicted upon 
the poorer classes of society. The evils 
of overcrowding were fresh in the minds 
of the public, especially to those Mem- 
bers of the House who served on the 
recent Royal Commission; and it was 
amazing to him, considering the circum- 
stances in which the poor lived, that 
morality amongst them was so high as 
itwas. The truth was that large num- 
bers of persons belonged to a class of 
society plunged in misery and pressed 
by starvation, and that they could not 
place themselves under any better con- 
ditions. He hoped the House would 
assent to the introduction of the Amend- 
ment; for though some Judges might, 
without it, consider these palliating cir- 
cumstances, others might not. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, at end of Clause 4, to add— 
“ Provided on the trial of any person whose 
age does not exceed sixteen years, if it is proved 
in evidence that he has, through inability to 

rocure better accommodation, habitually slept 
in the same room with other persons of both 
sexes, the court before passing sentence shall 
take such circumstances into consideration.’’— 
(Mr. Broadhurst.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
he perfectly recognized the feelings 
which had prompted the hon. Member 
(Mr. Broadhurst) in making this pro- 
posal ; but he was sorry to say he could 
not support the Amendment, and thus 
make a different law for the rich and 
for the poor. It appeared to be a shal- 
low and popular idea among many per- 


sons out-of-doors that the Bill wea 


dir, Broadhurst 
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chiefly affect the rich and the profligate 
seducer of the poor man’s child ; and it 
was upon that assumption that an agita- 
tion had been got up, and much inflam- 
matory language had been used. That 
was, however, a mistake. It was the 
poorer and humbler class that would be 
affected by the Bill; and he had no 
hesitation in saying that for one case in 
which a rich man would be affected 


_ there would be thousands, and, he might 


say, tens of thousands, of cases in which 
the poorer classes would. At the same 
time, there was no doubt that the evil 
of overcrowding was the direct cause of 
many of the results they all deplored. 
Still, while sympathizing with the im- 
rtant observations of the hon. Mem- 
er, they could not decide that the Bill 
should apply to the rich, and not to the 
poor; that was a distinction which they 
could not draw, and he saw no means 
of making any safeguard of the kind 
suggested. He, therefore, opposed the 
proposal of the hon. Member, on the 
ground that its insertion would make a 
distinction between classes, and this 
would infallibly ruin the usefulness of 
the measure. The greater part of the 
seductions of poor men’s children took 
place in their own homes and in their 
own neighbourhood, for many of them 
were brought up without any conception 
of purity. 
rn. WHITBREAD, in supporting 
the Amendment, said, he believed there 
could be no doubt that the Court would 
take into consideration circumstances 
such as had been referred to by the hon. 
Member for Stoke. He should be glad 
to see it inserted in the Bill, if only as 
a protest against overcrowding, and as 
a public acknowledgment that so long 
as the present conditions continued, 
under which the working classes as 
regarded their dwellings existed, immo- 
rality must ensue, and such scenes could 
not be avoided. He thought it would 
be well to insert the clause, as some 
Judges might otherwise not consider the 
circumstances in mitigation of punish- 
ment. 
Mr. SAMUEL SMITH said, he 
thought the House would do well to 
accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst). 
One of the main causes for the introduc- 
tion of the Bill was the deep sense of in- 
justice done by rich debauchees to the 
daughters of the poor, 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, he entirely 
endorsed what had been stated by the 
hon. Member for Stoke with reference 
to the wretched condition of the sur- 
roundings in which the children of the 
poor in London and other large towns 
were brought up; and he hoped that 
before many hours were over the House 
would be able to advance a Bill whose 
object was to take a small step in the 
direction of ameliorating this state of 
things. He also recognized, and it was 
a matter of surprise to him, in the course 
of the inquiry held by the Royal Com- 
mission into the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes, to find the high standard of 
morality which prevailed among the 
population of the poorest parts of 
London. While recognizing that there 
was a great deal of misery and the 
existence of certain moral offences 

culiar to an overcrowded population, 

e did not see what could be done in 
the matter. He had had conversations 
with the hon. Member (Mr. Broadhurst) 
on this point, and it was a matter which 
he himself had considered with great 
eare. They had to consider, however, 
the manner in which such a elause as 
this would work. Take the case of a 
boy brought up by bad parents amid 
the worst surroundings. He committed 
a theft; why? Because he had been 
brought up to look upon the commission 
of such an offence as an ordinary oceur- 
rence, and in carrying out which he 
committed no infraction of thelaw. The 
same consideration held good with regard 
to offences of violence, and the fact was 
that the sins of the fathers were visited 
on the children. They must begin, as 
well as they could, by improving the 
education of the children, with the object 
of bringing about an improvement in 
their morals. While he would have 
been anxious to recognize mitigating 
circumstances in the Bill, he thought it 
would be better to leave such matters 
to the Judge. If he thought there were 
any Judges who would not receive evi- 
dence on this point, and would not con- 
sider a condition of overcrowding as a 
circumstance to be weighed in passing 
sentence, he would not oppose the 
Amendment. But he had had some 
experience as to the motives which 
weighed with the Judges of the land in 
passing sentences, and he was convinced 
that they would take into consideration 
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all mitigating circumstances which could 
be produced in evidence regarding the 
commission of these offences, and he 
was therefore convinced that the clause 
was unnecessary. 

Mr. WOODALL, in supporting the 
Amendment, trusted that the last word 
had not been heard with regard to this 
proposal. He hoped his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Broadhurst) would take a division 
on his Amendment, and thus enter a 
protest which might not be without 
its effect in the administration of the 
law. 

Mr. WILLIS, in supporting the in- 
sertion of the Amendment, said, that in 
the case referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) the young lad was really not 
responsible at all, as what he did was 
the result of the evil circumstances in 
which he was born and in which he 
lived. 

Mr. TOMLINSON wished to remind 
hon. Members that the primary object 
of this Bill was the protection of women 
and girls, and that the clause now under 
consideration dealt with the punishment 
of odiouscrimes. Parliament was surely 
not going to stultify itself by withdraw- 
ing the protection intended to be given 
on the ground of the unfavourable con- 
ditions under which the perpetrator of 
the crime might have lived. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he felt 
a certain amount of difficulty in looking 
at an offence as excusable under any 
circumstances; but, on the other hand, 
he recognized that they were taking a 
step just now for the protection of the 
daughters of the poor, and he did not 
wish to shut his eyes to the circum- 
stances under which the poor lived. He 
was prepared, therefore, to support the 
Amendment as an addendum to the 
clause. There could be no doubt that 
the miserable condition of the housing 
of the poor was the great cause of this 
evil; but he must say that the amount 
of guilt was also very unequal between 
the rich and the poor in this matter. 
When a man, fully educated, well in- 
structed, and comfortably brought up, 
preyed upon little girls of the poor, he 
considered him an offender of a different 
character from the men who were indi- 
cated in this discussion, and whose 
offence they were endeavouring to ex- 
tenuate in some degree by such a clause 
as this. 


3B 2 
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Mr. HOPWOOD, in opposing the 
Amendment, said, that, if adopted, it 
would, as standing by itself, make the 
Judges think that the circumstances of 
it were the only circumstances present 
to the minds of the Legislature, shutting 
out all others, and making that the sole 
ease in which the House declared that 
mitigating circumstances should be taken 
into account by the Court, and would 
tend to disturb the balance of justice as 
between one class and another; for it 
would not apply equally to the sons of 
rich persons who were misled, as well 
as to the sons of the poor. He thought 
that in all cases the Judge should take 
into account whatever mitigating cir- 
cumstances might arise in the case 
before him, therefore it was far better 
left to him. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 20; Noes 
63: Majority 43.—(Div. List, No. 276.) 


Amendment a to add, at end 
of Clause, the following Proviso :— 

“Whereas doubts have been entertained 
whether a man who induces a married woman 
to permit him to have connection with her by 
personating her husband is or is not guilty of 
rape, it is hereby enacted and declared that 
every such offender shall be deemed to be guilty 
of rape.’’ —(Mr. Thomasson.) 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he protested 
against this clumsy and haphazard nivde 
of reforming the law, which, he main- 
tained, was discreditable to their intelli- 
gence. 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, he had no ob- 
jection to offer to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON, in whose name 
several subsequent Amendments stood 
on the Paper, said that, after the extra- 
ordinary action of the Government in 
accepting the Amendment of the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Thomasson), with 
regard to a clause with which it had 
nothing whatever to do, he (Mr. War- 
ton) would move no further Amend- 
ments. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Olause 5. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 3, after the word “labour,” 
to insert the words—‘‘ Provided, That in the 
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case of an offender whose age does not exceed 
sixteen years, the court may, instead of sen- 
tencing him to any term of imprisonment, order 
him to be whipped, as prescribed by the Act of 
the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth Victoria, 
chapter eighteen, intituled an ‘Act to amend 
the Law as to the whipping of Juvenile and 
other Offenders,’ and the said Act shall apply, 
so far as circumstances admit, as if the offender 
had been convicted in manner inthe said Act 
mentioned ; and if, having regard to his a 
and all the circumstances of the case, it should 
appear expedient, the court may, in addition 
to the sentence of whipping, order him to be 
sent to a certified reformatory school, and to 
be there detained for a period of not less than 
two years and not more than five years. 

“The court may also order the offender to 
be detained in custody for a period of not more 
than seven days before he is sent to such re- 
formatory school.””—(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str ALEXANDER, GORDON said, 
he feared that detention in a reformatory 
might utterly ruin young men who 
chanced to make a mistake. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he objeoted to 
the Amendment. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeton Cross) said, that as the 
Amendment was objected to he had no 
wish to press it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. Szrseant SIMON, in moving an 
Amendment to leave out the Proviso, 
which stated that it should be a sufficient 
defence if the person charged reasonably 
believed the girl to have been above the 
age of 16, said, that by such a Proviso 
they were legalizing a breach of the law, 
and giving express encouragement to 
immorality. It was saying to a person 
who took his chance of breaking the law 
or not—‘‘ We will protect you in case it 
should turn out that you have broken 
the law.”’ There was no instance of such 
a provision in any other case of the kind 
where age was a material fact. 


Amendment proposed, 


In 63, line 10, by leaving out the words 
“ Provided, That it shall be a sufficient defence 
to any charge under sub-section one of this 
section, if it shall be made to appear to the 
court or jury before whom the charge shall be 
brought, that the person so charged had reason- 
able cause to believe that the girl was of or above 
the age of sixteen years.’ —(Mr. Serjeant 
Simon.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeton Cross) said, he could not 
assent to the Amendment. It would be 
most dangerous to pass the clause with- 
out the Proviso. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he was 
in entire agreement with the hon. and 
learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon). 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Strrk ALEXANDER GORDON (for 
Mr. Morean Lixoyp), in moving, as an 
Amendment, in page 3, after ‘‘ years,” 
to insert— 

‘Or that the girl at the time of the commis- 
sion of the alleged offence was a prostitute,” 
said, that the girl might be the greater 
offender of the two. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssneTon Oross) in opposing the 
Amendment, said, the ground of the 
Bill was that the girl was to be pro- 
tected. The House had raised the age 
from 13 to 16, and the meaning of 
that was that a girl of 16 should be 

rotected in the same way as it was 





efore proposed to protect a girl of 13. 
Mr. OPWOOD supported the 
Amendment. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the House and the country would 
understand that, if they inserted the 
age of 16 in the Bill, not only would 
girls under that age be prevented from 
pursuing the trade of prostitution, but 
they would also be prevented from pur- 
suing other trades. No man who had 
young sons would ever employ in his 
house any girl under 16. They ought 
to understand the bearing and operation 
of the Bill. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he should not 
regret if the operation of the Bill had 
the effect indicated by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir William Har- 
court), because he believed that girls 
were sent into service very much too 
early. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, that the object of 
the promoters of the Bill was to protect 
young girls who were chaste, and he 
thought a distinction should be drawn 
in this connection between prostitutes 
and chaste girls. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that the re- 
mark of his right hon. Friend (Sir 
William Harcourt) would apply to the 
age of 15 as much as to the age of 16. 
It was not simply because girls between 
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13 and 16 years of age could not, in 
every case, protect themselves, that they 
wanted to do what they were doing to- 
day. What they contended was, that it 
was against the interests of morality, 
against the interests of society, and 
against the interests of the State, that 
juvenile immorality and prostitutiom 
should exist. e, and those who 
thought with him, were pre in 
their minds to go a step er, and 
say that a girl of such years should not 
be entitled to consent. 

Mr. TOMLINSON, in supporting the 
Amendment, said, that if it was not 
adopted some provision ought to be 
inserted in the Bill with the object of 
elearing the streets of juvenile prosti- 
tutes, and sending such girls under the 
age of 16 to industrial schools or refor- 
matories. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssueTon Cross) said, he was given 
tounderstand by the police authorities 
that, if the Contagious Diseases Acts 
were properly worked, there would not 
be a girl under the age of 16 on the 
streets. 

Mr. JAMES STUART, in objecting 
to the Amendment, said that, if adopted, 
it would have the effect of invalidating 
the Bill in one of its essential features, 
by giving a legal sanction to juvenile 
prostitution, which it was one of the 
objects of the measure to repress. In 
that event the Bill would not deal with 
juvenile prostitution at all. If the evil 
had been reduced by the Acts referred 
to, it had been reduced by immoral 
means ; if it were checked by this clause, 
it would be checked by moral means. 
Those iniquitous Acts would be repealed 
by the wave of public opinion, which 
insisted on dealing with the beginning 
of the evil rather than with the out- 
come of it. The law should deprive 
these children of their means of living, 
and society should, at the same time, 
come to their rescue. 

Mr. STOREY said, he must warn 
the House against striking a serious 
blow at the objects nearly every hon. 
Member had in view by passing clauses 
which, by their very stringency, would 
make the measure stink in the nostrils 
of reasonable men. He believed that 
the danger in the way of rendering 
legislation of this kind unsuccessful 
arose from the enacting of too stringent 
provisions. 
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clause, as it stood, would operate un- 
equally in the case of two men com- 
mitting the same moral offence, if one 
girl was under age and another not. 

Mr. PICTON urged that the Amend- 
ment was absolutely inconsistent with 
the main objects of the Bill. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART said, that 
if this Amendment were accepted it 
would have the effect of giving a kind 
of legal sanction to juvenile prostitution, 
and defeat one of the primary purposes 
of the Bill. 

Amendment amended, by inserting 
the word ‘“‘common,”’ before the word 
“ prostitute.” 

Question put, “That the words ‘or 
that the girl was at the time of the com- 
mission of the alleged offence a common 
prostitute,’ be there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 11; Noes 
82: Majority 71.—(Div. List, No. 277.) 

Mr. HOPWOOD moved, as an 
Amendment, that it should be a suffi- 
cient defence to a eharge against a de- 
fendant under 18 that the girl was, in 
point of fact, the more guilty of the 
two, 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 14, at end of Clause 5, to 
insert the words—“ Provided also, That it shall 
be a sufficient defence if on the trial of a de- 
fendant under the age of eighteen years it shall 
be made to appear to the court or jury that the 
girl was, in point of fact, the more guilty of 
the two in the commission of the offence.” — 
(Mr. Hopwood.) 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worrzzy), in op- 
posing the Amendment on the part of 
the Government, said, it was against the 
whole policy of the Act. The clause 
was practically one of the most im- 
portant in the Bill, and without it it 
would in many cases be a failure. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, to add, at end 
of Clause the following words :— 

‘*No prosecution shall commence for an 
offence under sub-section (1) of this clause more 
than three months after the commission of the 
offence.”"—(Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueron Cross) said, he would 
accept the Amendment. 
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Mr. STANSFELD said, he thought 
the matter ought to be left to the ordi- 
nary law. He saw no reason for an 
exceptional provision of this kind. 

Mr. HOPWOOD supported the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and egreed to; words 
added accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. INCE, in moving to omit in 
page 4, line 32, the words ‘‘in any place 
within the jurisdiction of such justice,” 
said, the section related to the power of 
search; and the object of his Amendment, 
taken in connection with the next Amend- 
ment which stood in his name, was to 
place the law with regard to search in 
the case of offences under this Bill on 
the same footing as in cases of ordinary 
larceny. As the clause stood at present, 
the search warrant must be obtained 
from a Justice who had jurisdiction in 
the place where the girl or woman was 
suspected of being detained. If his two 
Amendments were agreed to, the search 
warrant might be granted by any Justice 
whatever. 


Amendment proposed, 

Tn page 4, line 32, by leaving out the words 
“in any place within the jurisdiction of such 
justice.” —(Mr. Ince.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Sim HENRY JAMES said, he thought 
it would be dangerous to confer such a 
wide jurisdiction upon any Justice of 
the Peace, and, therefore, opposed the 
Amendment. It would practically give 
a Justice of the Peace jurisdiction over 
the whole of England. Beyond that it 
involved a considerable change of prin- 
ciple, and with Justices of peculiar views 
might be productive of considerable in- 
convenience, by leading to the searching 
of a great many houses. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, he was also 
opposed to such a sweeping alteration 
of the jurisdiction of Justices of the 
Peace. He did not think it would be 

rudent to give any Justice of the 

eace, having peculiar views, the power 
to issue any number of search warrants 
to search any number of places. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
was of opinion that, judging by a recent 
case, great delay in the execution of jus- 
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tice might arise unless the proposed 
power were given. He would call the 
attention of hon. Members to the case 
of a woman who had applied to a magis- 
trate the other day for assistance to 
enable her to regain possession of her 
step-daughter, alleged to have been 
spirited away by a “wicked Baronet,” 
and who was informed by the magis- 
trate that he had no jurisdiction. This 
distribution of jurisdiction was calculated 
to delay justice. 

Mr. HOPWOOD pointed out that 
the proposed change in the law was 
not needed, and could not be effected 
without breaking down our whole ma- 
gisterial system. All the magistrates in 
the Metropolis had jurisdiction through- 
out the county ; but, for convenience, to 
each was allotted a district. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. JAMES STUART, in moving, 
as an Amendment, in page 5, line 20, 
after the word “ police,” to insert— 

‘Who shall be accompanied by the parent, 
relative, guardian, or other person making the 
information, if such person so desire, unless 
the justice shall otherwise direct,” 
said, his motive for doing so was that 
he had no confidence whatever in the 
police in their search of immoral houses, 
where plenty of money was going. In 
saying that he had no intention of cast- 
ing any reflection upon them as a body ; 
but he thought they should not be ex- 
posed to the temptations which the cir- 
cumstances would bring about, and 
which would be such that no reasonable 
body of men, however praiseworthy, 
could be expected to resist. The Bill 
was simply an instalment in the right 
direction ; and he apprehended that, in 
the course of a few years, the whole 
question would be again under the 
review of the House. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 20, after ‘ police,”’ insert 
‘*who shall be accompanied by the parent, re- 
lative, or guardian, or other person making the 
information, if such person so desire, unless the 
justice shall otherwise direct.”—(Mr. James 
Stuart.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Sir HENRY JAMES, in urging the 
Government to accept the Amendment, 
said, he thought it would be most useful 
that someone should accompany the 
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police to identify the person. He was 
very sorry to hear the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. James 
Stuart) that they were likely soon to 
have this question again before them. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Ass#eton Cross) said that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the police always took some 
person with them to identify the per- 
son sought for, otherwise there would 
be no use in their going to a house. 
The addition, therefore, made such a 
little difference in the actual practice 
that he had no objection to accept the 
Amendment. After giving the police 
enormous powers, discredit should not 
be thrown on them. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON moved to add 
at the end of the 9th clause the follow- 
ing sub-section :— 

‘In the absence of a justice of the peace, or 
if it should be found impossible to go before a 
justice of the peace, a superintendent or inspec- 
tor of police, or other officer in charge of a 
police station, shall receive information on oath 
as in this Clause mentioned, and shall take down 
such information in writing, and shall act upon 
such information in all respects as if a warrant 
had been issued as aforesaid, and any person 
making any false information in the matter 
herein mentioned shall be guilty of perjury, 
and dealt with and prosecuted accordingly.”’ 


The hon. and learned Member said that 
the object of the clause was to prevent 
delay in the execution of the war- 
rant. If a felony were committed, a 
police officer would have the right to 
enter a house without a warrant; and 
he proposed to give him the same 
right in order to prevent the commis- 
sion of a crime which was even greater 
than an ordinary felony. It might be said 
that in all the important towns a Justice 
of the Peace was easily to be found ; but 
he held in his hand a letter—the autho- 
rity of the writer of which could not be 
doubted—mentioning the fact that in a 
town with which he was connected—a 
town containing 17,000 inhabitants, in 
a mining district where, he was sorry to 
say, the population were of a rough and 
dissolute character, and where crimes 
of this kind were frequently committed 
—there was not a single magistrate re- 
sident within it. Then, again, hon. 
Members would be fully aware that in 
many of the populous districts of the 
North of England they might travel for 
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miles through a succession of small 
towns and villages without being able 
to find a single resident magistrate. It 
was among such populations as this that 
the offence which they desired to put 
down was committed, and was likely to 
prevail. The object of the Amendment 
was tosecure expedition where expediti-n 
was of the most vital importance. W: le 
‘the parent or guardian or other per n 
interested in the girl” was endeavouring 
to find a magistrate, and was going from 
one place to another in order to procure 
the formality of a warrant, the mischief 
might be done which it was the object 
of the Bill to prevent. He proposed 
that in the absence of a Justice the 
Superintendent or Inspector of Police 
should have power to receive a deposi- 
tion on oath and in writing which would 
subject any person who set the law in 
motion, and who made a false deposition, 
to the penalties of perjury. The subject 
had been raised when the Bill was in 
Committee ; but the House did not accept 
the Amendment. He hoped that hon. 
Members would now feel inclined to re- 
consider the matter, and deal with it in 
the way which he proposed. He believed 
that the clause would be utterly without 
value unless it had some addition of this 
kind to it. No doubt it might not be a 
matter of difficulty to find a magistrate 
in London, although it would at parti- 
cular times of the year; but it must be 
remembered that these offences took 
place generally at night, at hours when 
a police magistrate was not sitting in 
Court, and was not easily to be found. 
He might live out of town, and in other 
respects not easily accessible. Under 
these circumstances, it appeared to him 
that such an addition to the clause was 
absolutely necessary in order that the 
Bill might be rendered really effectual ; 
and he hoped the House would allow the 
Amendment to pass. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, at end, to add the words—* In the 
absence of a justice of the peace, or if it should 
be found impossible to go before a justice of 
the peace, a superintendent or inspector of 
police, or other officer in charge of a police 
station, shall receive information on oath as in 
this Clause mentioned, and shall take down such 
information in writing, and shall act upon such 
information in all respects as if a warrant had 
been issued as aforesaid, and any person making 
any false information in the matter herein 
mentioned shall be guilty of perjury, and dealt 
with and proseecuted accordingly.’’ — (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon.) 


Mr. Serjeant Simon 


{COMMONS} 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, he objected 
very much to this clause, on account of 
the enormous powers it would give to 
the police. It would give an Inspector 
of Police the power to permit another 
person to break open the doors of any 
house in London at any hour of the 
night in order to make a search for some 
person or other in regard to whom there 
was a suspicion that something wrong 
was going on. He was bound to say 
that it was not desirable to give such a 
power. As to the difficulty of finding 
magistrates, he had been in communica- 
tion with the Chief Magistrate in London 
since the Bill was in Committee, and it 
had been arranged that the names and 
addresses of all the magistrates should 
be scheduled and published, so that 
those gentlemen might easily be found 
when required. Any person desirous of 
obtaining a warrant would know where 
to find a magistrate, and would readily 
secure what he desired. He thought 
that would be quite sufficient, without 
giving these very large powers to the 
police. 

Mr. PICTON said, that the real griev- 
ance which was felt in regard to this 
subject was that it was much easier to 
recover stolen goods than it was to re- 
cover a stolen child. If hon. Members 
learned in the law would assure the 
House that that was not the case, but 
that it was just as easy to recover a little 
child seven or eight years of age who 
happened to have been stolen from her 
parents as it was to recover a set of 
silver spoons, undoubtedly a consider- 
able amount of the objection entertained 
to the clause in its present shape would 
be met. But, certainly, as it stood in 
the Bill at the present moment it as- 
sumed that form. If a man lost his 
silver spoons he could get a warrant 
without the formality of going before a 
police magistrate, and could get a police 
officer to go with him and search the 
premises where the stolen property was 
supposed tobe concealed. But if aman 
had a little daughter of seven or eight 
years of age who had been stolen, and 
was detained for immoral purposes, the 
parent could do nothing of the kind ; and 
if a magistrate did not happen to be at 





hand at the moment it would be impos- 
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sible for him to obtain a search warrant, 
and, in the meantime, the injury might 
be committed. He thought that it was 
only right for Parliament to remedy so 
great a grievance, and with that view he 
supported the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH also sup- 
ported the Amendment. He thought 
the Government were bound to find out 
some other way to enable a parent, who 
had a child stolen at night, to get that 
child restored to him without the delay, 
and possibly the danger, which might 
result from being compelled, in the first 
instance, to obtain a search warrant from 
a Justice of the Peace. If the Govern- 
ment could point out any other way by 
which a child so taken away could be re- 
stored his objection to the clause, as it 
stood, would be removed; but if they 
could not suggest any easier way to 
secure the recovery of the child, he 
thought the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member ought to be ac- 
cepted by the House as the only means 
which hon. Members, not connected with 
the Government, could think of. 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worrtey) denied 
that there were any greater facilities for 
recovering stolen goods than there would 
be to recover a stolen child if the clause, 
as it now stood, were agreed to without 
the suggested Amendment. If it could 
be shown that it was a case of a stolen 
child, then there was a remedy under 
the existing law, just the same as in the 
case of stolen goods. He believed that 
under the Explosives Act, if cireum- 
stances of great emergency could be 
shown, the assistance of the police could 
be called in; and certainly, in the case 
of a stolen child, he could not conceive 
that there would be any difficulty under 
the clause as it stood, but that the 
powers of the police would be just as 
large as those now possessed in regard 
to a search where a felony had been 
committed. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 23; Noes 
87: Majority 64.—(Div. List, No. 278.) 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH wmoved, in 
Clause 9, after the word ‘ brothel,” to 
insert— 


“Or being the tenant, lessee, or occupier of 
any premises used for lawful business know- 
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ingl its such jises or an tnereof 
tol be pate for Soannoes of reostitution,”* 
The hon. Member said that the Amend- 
ment was of very great importance, and 
he hoped it would receive the careful 
consideration of the House. As the 
clause stood, it simply dealt with a place 
technically described as a “‘ brothel,” by 
means of which, as he understood the 
law, the most dangerous of all 
would escape the operation of the clause. 
It was very well known that the greatest 
rtion of the mischief was often done, not 
in places that were technically ‘‘ brothels,”’ 
but in other places which were largely 
used for the purposes of prostitution 
without coming under the description of 
brothels. It was well known in the 
City that there were a large number of 
places, such as coffee houses and re- 
staurants, frequented by a certain class 
of people, and even, he was afraid, 
some shops, where every facility was 
afforded for the earrying on of these 
vile practices. It was into these places 
of lawful business that innocent girls 
were most frequently entrapped. They 
were brought up to the Metropolis under 
the pretence that situations would be 
found for them; they were taken to 
these places, and when once they got 
there they found themselves encom- 
passed by temptations and surroundings 
that made escape almost impossible ; 
and if the Bill was to be of any value 
whatever it must include in its purview 
all places where prostitution was know- 
ingly carried on. He did not think that 
it was necessary that he should say more 
in support of the Amendment, and he 
hoped that the Government would ac- 
cept it. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 28, by inserting, after the 
word “ brothel,” the words ‘‘ or being the 
tenant, lessee, or occupier of any premises used 
for lawful business knowingly permits such 
premises or any part thereof to be used for pur- 
poses of prostitution.”—( Mr. Samuel Smith.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Gorsr) opposed the Amendment, 
on the ground that it would extend the 
operation of the clause to cases which 
the hon. Member could hardly have con- 
templated. The proposal of the hon. 
Member went a very great deal further 
than the speech which the hon. Member 
had delivered in that House. If it only 
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proposed to give effect to the sentiments 
which the hon. Member had addressed 
to the House, the House would probably 
have been disposed to entertain it; but 
the words proposed to be inserted in the 
clause would certainly make it a crimi- 
nal offence if a person should on any 
occasion permit any room in his house 
to be used for an immoral purpose. If 
the law were made so stringent that any 
person who should, on a single occasion, 
allow an immoral act to take place in 
his house be rendered amenable to a 
criminal charge, it would be a change in 
the law of a most important character. 
He took it, however, that such places as 
the hon. Member described in his Amend- 
ment would in reality be brothels, be- 
cause the Amendment extended the ope- 
ration of the clause to tenants, lessees, 
or occupiers of premises used for lawful 
business who might ‘‘ knowingly permit 
such premises to be used for such pur- 
poses.” If they ‘‘ knowingly permitted” 
the premises to be used for immoral 
purposes, he (the Solicitor General) took 
it that they would be held to be brothels; 
and, therefore, the kind of places which 
the hon. Member asked them to include 
were already included in the Bill, and 
the introduction of these words would 
not effect what the hon. Member de- 
sired. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that 
it would be in the memory of hon. 
Members that, when this question was 
brought before the House in Committee 
upon the Bill, he was the Mover of the 
Amendment ; and on that occasion there 
was, of course, as was constantly the 
case with regard to any attempt to im- 
prove the law, a conspiracy between the 
two Front Benches to defeat the pro- 

sal. The right hon. Gentleman the 

ome Secretary went across the floor of 
the House, and he heard the right hen. 
Gentleman say—‘‘Of course, you will 
oppose this.” Hecould not mention the 
name of the Gentleman to whom the re- 
mark was addressed, because it would 
be against the Rules of the House. He 
did not know what the legal definition 
of a place of this kind was, and the 
House had not been favoured with a 
definition. They had now to rely upon 
the assertion of the Solicitor General 
that the Amendment proposed by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Samuel Smith) was already covered 
by the provisions contained in the Bill. 


The Solicitor General 
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He (Mr. Rogers) had long distrusted 


.the assurances that were given by Gen- 


tlemen learned in the law, and there 
was nothing which he less trusted than 
an assurance that a particular Amend- 
ment of the existing law was already 
covered by the existing law itself. If hon. 
Members would believe the Law Officers 
of the Crown, there was hardly ever any 
necessity for making any amendment in 
the law at all. He took a totally dif- 
ferent view of the matter. It would be 
a very serious thing, for instance, if a 
man who kept a draper’s shop, and 
made use of a number of rooms in his 
house for the purpose of letting them to 
a woman who had the key of the door, 
and who admitted male visitors—it 
would be very awkward to charge the 
owner of the premises with keeping a 
brothel. He did not believe that 
anyone would ever attempt to make 
such a charge. and yet at present 
it was said that there were numerous 
premises of that kind which were 
made use of in that way. Of course, 
everybody knew what a place was that 
was generally called a ‘disorderly 
house ”—one of those places where the 
ehurchwardens were called on to inter- 
pose in order to prevent immoral prac- 
tices from being carried on. What they 
were now dealing with was a much more 
insidious evil. He had receiyed a letter 
from a clergyman of great experience 
and knowledge. The writer said that 
“this was the most insidious and most 
mischievous way in which young girls 
were debauched.” The Solicitor General 
informed them that this kind of mis- 
chief was already provided for by the 
existing law ; and although it would be 
certainly necessary to take a division 
upon the Amendment, he presumed 
that those who were in favour of 
it would be defeated and have to 
grin and bear the consequences. Upon 
the heads of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment those consequences must rest. 
It was stated that there was a great 
deal of severity in the Bill; but his opi- 
nion was that it contained a great deal 
more of hypocrisy in the way in which 
the repressive clauses of the Bill were 
proposed to be carried out. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that if he 
had followed the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General rightly, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, speaking on behalf 
of the Government, appeared to express 
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sympathy with the object of the Amend- 
ment, but thought that in its terms it 
was too vague and wide. He under- 
stood the hon. and learned Gentleman 
also to express an opinion that places 
where prostitution was habitually car- 
ried on might be brought within the 
clause. But the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman went further, and asserted that 
such cases were already covered by the 
existing law, seeing that they would be 
regarded as brothels. Now, he (Mr. 
Stansfeld) did not feel satisfied that a 
place of this description would techni- 
eally be a “ brothel” under the existing 
law ; and he thought the case might 
easily be met if, according to the view 
of the hon. and learned Solicitor Gene- 
ral, instead of making this addition to 
the clause, they added after the word 
“brothel” the words ‘‘ for purposes 
of habitual prostitution.” He thought 
an Amendment of that kind would 
answer the purpose which his hon. 
Friend the Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
8. Smith) had in view. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH said, he was 
quite willing to withdraw the Amend- 
ment in favour of the words suggested 
by his right hon. Friend, if the Go- 
vernment would accept them. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assuetron Oross) said, the Govern- 
ment had. no objection to the words it 
was proposed to substitute. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mz. STANSFELD moved, after the 
word ‘‘ brothel,” to insert the words “‘ or 
for the purposes of habitual prosti- 
tution.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 28, after the word “ brothel,’’ 
to insert the words ‘‘or for the purposes of 
habitual prostitution.’”’—(Mr. Stansfeld.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he had 
been somewhat surprised to hear his 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General say that the word “ brothel” 
was covered by the words which the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 8. 
Smith) proposed to insert. He held it 
to be very questionable whether the 
word “ brothel’? would, in law, cover 
premises ostensibly used for another 
purpose, and actually used for another 
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purpose, although occasionally used for 
the purpose of allowing immoral prac- 
tices to be carried on. Notwithstandin 
the high authority of his hon. and 
learned Friend, he ventured to doubt 
whether the word “brothel” would 
cover, in an Act of Parliament, premises 
of that kind; and he was afraid that if 
the case were argued out in Court, the 
Court might decide that a brothel did 
not mean premises such as those which 
were intended to be struck at by the 
Amendment. At any rate, the question 
admitted of so much argument, and so 
much doubt as to whether the word 
“ brothel ” was intended to include such 
premises, and to prohibit them under 
the existing law, that the words ought 
to be inserted so as to place the matter 
beyond all doubt. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Gorsrt) said, he did not think there 
could be any objection to the insertion 
of the words proposed by the right hon. 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld). 
With regard to the remarks of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Christchurch (Mr. Horace Davey), 
he thought his hon. and learned Friend 
had omitted to look at the 2nd sub- 
section of the clause in the Bill, which 
ineluded the tenant, lessee, or occupier 
of premises used as a brothel, and also 
any part of such premises. He should 
have thought that if part of any pre- 
mises was used for lawful purposes, and 
another part of the same premises was 
used as a brothel, the whole of the pre- 
mises would be covered by the clause. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) moved— 

In page 5, line 28, after the word ‘‘ brothel,” 
to insert the words, ‘‘or (3.) Being the lessor 
of any premises, or the agent of such lessor, 
lets the same or any part thereof with the 
knowledge that such premises or some part 
thereof are or is to be used as a brothel.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.”’ 


Sir HENRY JAMES asked whether 
the word ‘lessor’? would be sufficient 
for the purpose? It might be the land- 
lord of the premises without being the 
lessor. He would suggest that the words 
should be ‘‘lessor or landlord of any 
premises,” and he would move an 
Amendment to that effect if the Home 
Secretary had no objection. 
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Tut SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assuzeton Cross) said, he was will- 
ing to accept the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to amend the 
Amendment, after the word “lessor,” 
in line 1, by adding the words “ or 
landlord.” —(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘or land- 
lord’ be there — ” put, and 
agreed to. 


Sm HENRY JAMES said, it would 
be necessary to add the same words 
after the second word “ lessor.” 


Amendment proposed, to amend the 
Amendment, in line 2, by adding, after 
the word ‘“‘ lessor,”’ the words “ or land- 
lord.” —( Sir Henry James.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ or land- 
lord’ be there inserted,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. TOMLINSON pointed out that 
it would also be necessary to insert, 
=e the word “lets,” the words ‘or 
et.” 

Mr. STOREY said, that this was 
the only sub-section in the Bill which 
dealt with the owner. The landlord 
of any premises, or the agent of such 
landlord, who knowingly let the pre- 
mises, or any part of them, for use as a 
brothel, was to be punished on convic- 
tion. What he wished to see was the 
inclusion of the owner, as well as the 
landlord and lessor. Experience in 
London often proved that the greatest 
delinquent was a person who lived at a 
distance in a fashionable villa, and con- 
ducted the business of a brothel-keeper 
through another person, who acted as 
his agent. The Home Secretary would 
do well, he thought, if he would pro- 
pose some means by which they would 
get at the owner; and he would invite 
the attention both of the right hon. 
Gentleman and the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General to that point—namely, 
to what extent did they propose to in- 
terfere and punish the owner? They 
proposed to punish the owner, according 
to the Amendment of the Home Secre- 
tary, if he let his property with a know- 
ledge that the premises, or some part, 
were or was to be used as a brothel ; 
but he (Mr. Storey) undertook to say 
that they would never get a conviction 
in such a case. No owner let his pro- 
perty with a knowledge, such as could 
e proved, that it was going to be used 
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as a brothel. He would give an illus- 
tration of what had really happened in 
an important town in the North of 
England. A person occupying the posi- 
tion of Alderman of the borough, and 
also Justice of the Peace, had a house 
which was let as a brothel. He let it 
for a term, but he took good care, 
through his agent, to collect the rent 
weekly. The rent commenced at the 
beginning of the tenancy, and because 
it was let as a brothel he got twice the 
amount of rent regularly every other 
Monday morning which other landlords 
were able to get for similar property in 
the same locality. If they had brought 
that Alderman up, as they ought to have 
brought him up, before his brother Jus- 
tices, they would have to prove that he 
let the premises with the knowledge 
that such premises were to be used as a 
brothel. His answer would be—‘‘ When 
I let the premises I did not know they 
were going to be used as a brothel ;"’ 
and how much further could the case be 
carried? He asked the Home Secre- 
tary most respectfully, but urgently, to 
add words which would enable the law 
to punish such an owner as that. There 
were already in the Bill, in the 2nd 








sub-section, the following words re- 
ferring to the tenant, or lessee, or occu- 
pier :— 

“Tf he knowingly permits such premises or 

any part thereof to be used as a brothel.”’ 
He asked the Home Secretary to extend 
these words so as to include the owner 
and landlord as well as the lessee and 
tenant ; and in order to test whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was prepared to 
do so, he would propose to amend the 
Amendment by inserting the words— 

“Or knowingly permits such premises to be 
used as a brothel.’ 

The sub-section of the clause would then 
read— 

“ Qr being the lessor or landlord of any pre- 
mises, or the agent of such lessor or landlord, 
lets the same, or any part thereof, with the 
knowledge that such premises or some part 
thereof are or is to be used as a brothel, or 
knowingly permits such premises to be used as 
a brothel.” 

People were extremely anxious in his 
part of the world, if the Bill was to be 
passed, that they should be able to get 
at the owner. It might be urged that 
if the Amendment were passed the 
landlord might re-let the property. But 
the owner could be got at in two ways— 
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first, by providing that the house should 
only be let as a respectable house, and 
not turned into a brothel, or otherwise 
that the tenancy would be voided at 
once, and the landlord have power to 
resume possession; or, if they did not 
make that provision, the landlord could 
serve a legal notice for the termination 
of the tenancy, and when the tenancy 
was determined, then, and not until 
then, if it were continued to be occu- 
pied as a brothel, and the landlord 
knowing] 
himself liable to be punished. He 
begged to move the addition of those 
words. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the said proposed Amendment, to add 
the words ‘“‘or knowingly permits such 
premises, or any part thereof, to be used 
as a brothel.” —( Mr. Storey.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be added to the said proposed Amend- 


ment.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) intimated that he 
would accept the Amendment, with a 
Proviso that the landlord should have 
power of determining the tenancy. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Gorst) said, he entirely agreed 
with the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Storey). The landlord, when he 
let the premises, might have no oppor- 
tunity of knowing that it was intended 
to make use of them as a brothel; but 
if he afterwards learned that they were 
so used he ought not to permitit. They 
could not, however, punish the land- 
lord until he had had the power of de- 
termining the tenancy ; and an hon. and 
learned Friend behind him was en- 
deavouring to draw up some words 
which would meet that point—some 
words of this kind— 

“Knowingly permits such premises: to be 
used as a brothel after he has had the power of 
resuming the premises.” 


Mr. GREGORY said, there would 
be enormous difficulty in proving what 
the tenant was. Very often a charge of 
this nature would fail, and sometimes 
the person who made it would render 
himself liable to prosecution. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Gorsr) thought the House had 
some right to complain that it was asked 
to treat as a crime a state of cireum- 
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stances covered by an Amendment which 
had not been printed on the Notice 
Paper. He strongly protested against 
thecontinuance of a practice of that kind. 
He would, however, in this case suggest 
words which seemed to him to carry out 
all that the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Storey) desired. The words he 
would suggest were these— 

“ Or is wilfully a party to the continued use 

of such premises, or any part thereof, as a 
brothel.”’ 
It would then be necessary to prove that 
the landlord was a party to the continued 
use of the premises for immoral pur- 
poses, and he thought that would meet 
everything which the hon. Member 
desired. 

Mr. SPEAKER asked whether the 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey) withdrew his Amendment ? 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he should like 
to know, before the Amendment was 
withdrawn, what the Government 
meant? Did they mean to drive out 
every one of the inhabitants from these 
places, or what was their policy? Was 
it their object to provide more decent 
houses and more decent rooms with the 
intention of debauching more of the 
population ? He did not understand 
his hon. Friend to advocate strong mea- 
sures. He presumed that his hon. 
Friend had in his eye some disorderly 
place which was a source of annoyance 
and inconvenience to the neighbourhood. 
He wanted to know from the Govern- 
ment what their policy in the matter 
really was, or whether their anxiety to 
deal with these questions was pure 
rg way wd ? Were these wretched people 
to be driven from pillar to post, and to 
be hunted out, rendered fugitives, and 
to have black mail levied upon them 
wherever they went? Was it proposed 
to imitate the course which had been 
pursued in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
where the authorities had no mercy, but 
drove all these people out by having 
recourse to the most extreme measures ; 
canding them out, in all their wicked- 
ness and sin, upon their neighbours 
until they could find, in the course of 
time, some surreptitious mode of return- 
ing back? He did hope hon. Members 
would bear in mind the nature of the 
case they were dealing with, and see 
whether they could not moderate their 
extraordinary rage for securing an im- 
possible virtue. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of replying to the 
charge which his hon. and learned Friend 
had brought against the authorities of 
Edinburgh, but for an entirely different 
purpose. He thought the Government 
might lessen the evil by framing the 
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Amendment in a different way. The 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey) desired to reach the owner as | 
well as the lessor of the premises ; but | 
in very few cases would the owner or 
lessor allow the premises to be taken 
asa brothel. As the clause now stood 
the first two sub-sections were practi- 
cally the same, and were directed against 
any person who kept or managed, or 
me | or assisted in the management of 
a brothel, or who, being the tenant, 
lessor, or occupier of any premises, 
knowingly permitted such premises, or 
any part thereof, to be used as a brothel. 
These two sub-sections were practically 
taken from the Edinburgh Local Act. 
But the remainder of the clause was dif- 
ferent, and he would explain how they 
attempted to deal with the owner or 
lessor. Upon a first conviction, any per- 
son against whom such an offence was 
proved was liable to a money penalty, 
or, in the discretion of the Court, to im- 
prisonment for any term not exceeding 
two months, with or without hard labour, 
with an increased pecuniary penalty ; 
or three months on a second or subse- 
quent conviction. Then, in case ofa 
third or subsequent conviction the 
offender, in addition to the penalty or 
imprisonment, might be required to enter 
into recognizances to the amount of £50 
that the house should not for six months 
be used for a similar purpose ; and ifhe 
failed to find such security power was 
given to the Local Authority to shut up 
the house for a period not exceeding six 
months. In that way they secured a 
remedy for the undoubted evil which 
had been pointed out by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland (Mr. Storey), and 
were able to get eventually at the owner 
or lessor, besides providing effectually 
for the cessation of the nuisance. He 
suggested to the Government that that 
was a better way of dealing with the 
evil than that which was proposed by 
the Solicitor General. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he would like to address a question to 
Her Majesty’s Government. He wished 
to ask, as the hon. and learned Member 
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for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) had asked, 
what the policy of the Government really 
was? Was it intended that a house 
where a woman lived by herself and 
received visits was to be designated a 
brothel, and that the owner of that 
house was to be subjected to the penal- 
ties proposed by the clause? He had 
asked a similar question when the Bill 
was passing through Committee — 
namely, why, if they were anxious that 
all houses called ‘‘ brothels” should be 
put down, they were also desirous of 
closing houses where a prostitute hap- 
pened to live by herself and received 
visitors? He was of opinion that houses 
of that kind ought not to be prosecuted, 
and ought not to be treated as brothels. 
He trusted that some Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government would consider 
that question and give an answer to it. 
Some explanation would certainly afford 
satisfaction to those who wished to see 
the question settled in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Me. STOREY intimated that he would 
accept the words of the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General, and would withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the said proposed Amendment, 
to add the words—‘‘ Or is wilfully a party to 
the continued use of such premises, or any part 
thereof, as a brothel.’’—(Mr. Solicitor General.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Srr HENRY JAMES contended that 
the words proposed by the Solicitor Ge- 
neral did not carry the matter one whit 
further than the words of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey), nor could the landlord be wil- 
fully a party to the use of the premises 
as a brothel. 

Mr. STOREY asked what was the 
Question before the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Question 
was to insert the words— 

** Or is wilfully a party to the continuous use 
of such premises, or any part thereof, as a 
brothel.’’ 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, that any- 
one might write a letter to a landlord 
and say that his premises were being 
used as a brothel; but he might not be- 
come wilfully a party to such use of his 
premises, because he might not believe 
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the statement which had been made. 
Therefore, the words suggested would 
have no effect, and no indictment or 
punishment would lie. He would suggest 
these words— 

“ Or having power to determine the existing 


tenancy declines to do so after having become 
aware that such premises are used as a brothel.” 
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He believed that a provision of that na- 
ture would be effectual. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Gorsr) said, he had purposely 
made his words less strong than those of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite, and he left it to the person pro- 
secuting to prove— 

‘** That the landlord or lessor knowingly per- 
mitted the house to be used as a brothel,” 

He thought the words he had proposed 
were quite adequate for the purpose. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY objected 
to the proposed Amendment, and hoped 
the Government would adhere to the 
words they had placed upon the Paper. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT asked what 
would be the effect of the penalty? 
Would the cases be triable summarily, 
or by jury ? 

Mr. M‘COAN said, that after the ac- 
ceptance of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. 8. Smith), 
he thought the Government would have 
little difficulty in acceding to another 
which he (Mr. M‘Ooan) had placed upon 
the Paper, the object of which was to 
provide that the penalty should be in- 
creased. They punished the keeper of 
a brothel who let his upper rooms for a 
misdemeanour ; but he might simply be 
carrying on a lawful business as an hotel 
keeper, who happened to let a bed-room 
to persons who conducted themselves 
reasonably while on the premises, and 
yet they scrupled to inflict an adequate 
punishment on the worst offender of 
all — the man who lived by this im- 
moral traffic. What did they do to him 
after having made it a punishable offence 
to use a room in a coffee-house for im- 
moral purposes? They let off the regular 
brothel keeper with a penalty of £20. 
Why, it was only 20 pence or 20 far- 
things to a man who was carrying on a 
prosperous business. It was in the dis- 
cretion of the public to give him two 
months’ imprisonment; but the punish- 
ment in the two cases was altogether 
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unequal, and was much less severe upon 
a brothel-house keeper who employed the 
whole of his time in the business, than 
in the case of the coffee-house keeper 
who quietly lent a room. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL re- 
marked, that the Amendment to which 
the hon. Member was addressing his re- 


| marks had been withdrawn. 


Mr. M‘COAN said, his object in ad- 
dressing the House was to move that 
the word ‘‘ £20,’’ in line 31 of Clause 10, 
should be omitted in order to substitute 
** £50.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not competent 
for the hon. Member to move an Amend- 
ment which would have the effect of 
raising the penalty. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he was not aware 
that there was any Rule in existence 
which precluded him from doing that; 
but the ruling of the Speaker would 
dispose of two or three other similar 
Amendments which he had intended to 
propose on this clause. [A laugh.] It 
was not so much a laughing matter as 
some hon. Members seemed to think. 
He did not at all see the logic of the 
clause. They imposed a heavy penalty 
on the offender who was the least cul- 
pable ; and they dealt very lightly with 
the person who employed the whole of 
his time in this immoral traffic. They 
merely imposed a twopenny-halfpenny 
penalty, which was simply ridiculous. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, there was no 
Question before the House. It was not 
competent for the hon. Member to.pro- 
pose an increase of the penalty, or to 
discuss the propriety of increasing it. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, that he wished to 
move an Amendment upon Clause 11. 

Mr. SPEAKER: We have not yet 
disposed of Clause 10. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, that in 
line 33 the punishment was two months’ 
imprisonment. He wished to know if 
the Government had any special reason 
for making it two months, because the 
effect would be to make the Bill practi- 
cally inoperative ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER pointed out that there was no 
Question before the House. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, that he 
had simply asked a Question. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneron Cross) said, he would pro- 
pose his Amendment in Clause 10, to 
leave out from ‘‘ Nothing in this section,” 
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inclusive, to the end of the Olause, and 
insert— 

“The enactments for encouraging prosecu- 
tions of disurderly houses contained in sections 
five, six, and seven of the Act passed in the 
twenty-fifth year of the reign of King George 
the Second, chapter thirty-six. as amended by 
the enactment contained in section seven of the 
Act passed in the fifty-eighth year of the reign 
of King George the Third, chapter seventy, 
shall be deemed to apply to prosecutions under 
this section, and the said enactments shall, for 
the purposes of this section, be construed as if 
the prosecution in such enactments mentioned 
included summary proceedings under this section 
as well as a prosecution on indictment.” 

Mr. M‘COAN said, that he had an 
Amendment which took precedence of 
the one proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and he was proceeding to move 
it when he was interrupted. His Amend- 
ment had been on the Paper when the 
Bill was in Committee ; but he had been 
accidentally prevented from moving it. 
He proposed to supply a deficiency which 
existed in Clause 11. 

Sirk HENRY JAMES rose to a point 
of Order. They had not yet got rid of 
Clause 10. He had an Amendment 
upon that clause, which he would move 
in order to afford an opportunity for 
discussion. He proposed, in page 5, 
line 33, to strike out ‘‘two,”’ and insert 
‘* three,”? which would increase the term 
of imprisonment on conviction from 
‘*two”’ to “three”? months. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
line 33, to leave out the word ‘ two,” 
and insert the word ‘ three.” — (Sir 
Henry James.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘two’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, he only 
wished to put a question to the Govern- 
ment. He wanted to know whether 
there was any particular reason for 
making the term of imprisonment two 
months; because if the penalty was in- 
creased to three or four months it would 
give an opportunity for the acoused per- 
son to be tried bya jury. He would 
like to ask the Government if they had 
any reason to suppose that justice would 
not be done by a jury ; and whether the 
matter was improved by confining the 
ee to the Justices rather than 

y allowing the case to go to the Assizes 
or the Court of Quarter Sessions ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, that no doubt 
if three months were inserted the person 
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charged would have the right to ask for 
a jury. He was not responsible for this 
part of the Bill; but the clause, as the 
measure came down from “ another 
place,” fixed the term of imprisonment 
at two months. He had not the smallest 
objection to increase it to three months. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sm HENRY JAMES said, it would 
now be necessary to increase the penalty 
for subsequent offences. They had raised 
the punishment in the case of the first 
offence from two to three months ; and, 
therefore, they could not retain the 
punishment proposed to be inflicted for 
a second and subsequent offence in the 
2nd sub-section. It was necessary, 
under the circumstances, to increase the 
three months for a second offence either 
to four months or some other term of 
imprisonment, or else the clause would 
be rendered absurd. He would propose, 
in line 36, to omit the word “ three,” 
for the purpose of inserting ‘ four.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
line 36, to leave out the word “ three,” 
and insert the word ‘‘ four,” —( Sir Henry 
James, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘three’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, there was 
very little difference between three and 
four months’ imprisonment; and he 
would, therefore, suggest that the term 
should be six months for a second 
offence. 

Mr. SPEAKER asked if the hon. 
Member proposed to move ‘‘ six ?” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : No. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘ That the word 
‘four’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. M‘COAN said, he confessed that 
he had noticed with considerable sur- 
prise the course which the debate had 
taken during the last five minutes. He 
understood that by the ruling of the 
Speaker he was precluded from moving 
to increase the penalty from “£20” to 
‘© £50;” and now the matter had been 
altogether taken out of his hands by the 
right hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton (Sir Henry James), who had 
proposed and carried an increase in the 
term of imprisonment. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the ruling 
he had given had reference to the money 
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penalty only, but did not apply to the 
term of imprisonment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked if he 
would be in Order in moving “ five 
months” instead of “ four?” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it would be 
impossible for the hon: Member to do 
that until the present Amendment had 
been withdrawn. The Question now 
before the House was that “four” be 
inserted. 

Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT suggested 
that the words should be “ not exceeding 
four months.” : 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 80; Noes 
29: Majority 51.—(Div. List, No. 279.) 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) moved, in Clause 10, 
to omit the following paragraph :— 


“ Nothing in this section shall be deemed to 
exempt any person from any penal or other 
consequences to which he would have been liable 
at common law or under any Act of Parliament 
for keeping or being concerned in keeping a 
brothel or disorderly house, or for the nuisance 
thereby occasioned, or for any other matter 
whatsoever, if this Act had not passed: Pro- 
vided that a person shall not be tried or punished 
twice for the same offence,”’ 


for the purpose of inserting— 

**The enactments for encouraging prosecu- 
tions of disorderly houses contained in sections 
five, six, and seven of the Act passed in the 
twenty-fifth year of the reign of King George 
the Second, chapter thirty-six, as amended by 
the enactment contained in section seven of the 
Act passed in the fifty-eighth year of the reign 
of King George the Third, chapter seventy, 
shall be deemed to apply to prosecutions under 
this section, and the said enactments shall, for 
the purposes of this section, be construed as if 
the prosecution in such enactments mentioned 
included summary proceedings under this sec- 
tion as well as a prosecution on indictment.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Clause.” 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he could not 
think that it was the desire of the Go- 
vernment to give a carte blanche fora 
prosecution in all these cases; and he 
thought he would be able to show that 
the clause of the right hon. Gentleman 
did not meet the difficulty. The same 
abject the right hon. Gentleman had 
been desirous to carry out had been 
equally the object of the right hon. 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), 
and the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
J. Stuart) who were both desirous to avoid 
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placing the fortunes of these persons in 
the hands of the police. He dreaded 
the corrupting effect which it might 
have upon the police. What did the 
Amendment do? It applied to sum- 
mary prosecutions the same course of 
procedure which applied to an indict- 
ment. The first process was that some- 
body gave notice, then the services of a 
constable were obtained to search the 
aa and if two inhabitants could 
e found they gave bail for the prosecu- 
tion. If they requested it the constable 
preferred an indictment; and if an in- 
dictment were preferred and were not 
successful, the constable would be ina 
position to throw the costs of th pro- 
secution upon the county funds or the 
borough rate. In that sense, no doubt, 
the Amendment would encourage pro- 
secutions. He had no objection to the 
system if it were properly safeguarded ; 
but what he wanted was that somebody 
should be really responsible for the dona 
fides of the prosecution—the Crown Ad- 
visers or somebody named in the Act. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Amendment egreed to. 


Mr. M‘OOAN said, he proposed to 
move the introduction of a special de- 
finition which was very much wanted. 
He need not remind the House how 
many penalties there were in the Bill 
attaching to brothels, or how frequently 
that term was used. But, although it 
was a common term, he pointed out that 
in England it had no definite meaning. 
On the Continent a definite meaning 
could be given, because the places in 
question were under the supervision of 
the police; but in England, where that 
was not the case, it might mean one 
thing or another. However, he said, it 
was necessary to have some definition of 
the word, and the Amendment he pro- 
posed was for the purpose of supplying 
such definition. The words were— 

“The expression ‘ brothel’ means any house 
or part thereof which is kept and used for the 
purposes of prostitution.” 

He thought that definition was compre- 
hensive enough, and not too much so; 
at the same time, it drew a complete dis- 
tinction between houses kept for the ac- 
commodation of resident women of im- 
moral character and those of a different 
kind, which some hon. Members, amon 
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(Mr. S. Smith), declined to treat as|tirely in a haze about it. The hon. 


brothels. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 18, by inserting the words 
“the expression ‘ brothel’ means any house or 
part thereof which is kept and used for the pur- 
poses of prostitution.’”’—( Mr. M‘Coan.) 


Member (Mr. M‘Coan) had moved an 
Amendment which was intended to clear 
up this state of obscurity; and he was 
bound to say that they ought to have a 


| definition before they passed from the 
| question. He thought the whole state- 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words | ment of the hon. and learned Solicitor 


be there inserted.” 
Tse SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 


venient to have to discuss an Amend- 
ment of this character without Notice. 
The definition proposed by the hon. 
Member was of extreme importance, be- 
cause it would have, if adopted, the 
effect of very greatly extending the 
number of criminal offences dealt with 
in the Bill, and yet the hon. Member 
pe to the House to insert it on his 

otion at that hour of the night, with- 
out the House having had any oppor- 
tunity of considering it. As far as he 
could gather from the words read by 
the hon. Member, he proposed a defini- 
tion so wide that it would include pos- 
sibly a room in which a lady might be 
temporarily residing. He thought it 
would be wiser to allow the term to be 
defined by the common sense of the 
Judges and juries before whom the cases 
might be brought. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had op- 
posed these words in the most elastic 
sense. He had told the House just now 
that it would include places of the very 
class they were trying to get rid of ; and 
then be said that the clause was so wide 
that he did not wish to have this lati- 
tude given to the term. Such opposition 
as that was hardly intelligible, and it 
justified the belief that there was an 
attempt being made to exclude from the 
operation of the Act the worst possible 
practices and the worst possible places 
of the kind referred to. He was asto- 
nished that anyone with the experience 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
should have put forward such grounds 
of objection. What was the meaning 
of the expression in the Bill? He had 
been listening with anxiety for the whole 
evening to learn what that was; and if, 
under those circumstances, the House 
were to be told that what was the meaning 
in some circumstances was not the mean- 
ing in others, he could only say that so 
far as he was concerned he was left en- 


Mr. UM‘ Coan 





General was highly unsatisfactory. 
Str HENRY JAMES said, he did not 


: ‘think there was any reason for treating 
Joun Gorsr) said, it was rather incon- | 


his hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General roughly. His own opinion was 
against defining this word at all; but if 
it were necessary to have a definition at 
all, that of the hon. Member would not 
suffice, because it would apply to any 
room or part of a house in which a man 
was living with a concubine. 
Question put, and negatived. 


On Motion of Sir R. Assueton Cross, 
the following Amendment made :— 
Clause 14, page 7, line 6, leave out 
“of” and insert “ or.” 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he thought it 
would be better to reserve trials for mis- 
demeanour and felony under the Act for 
the Superior Courts, so that they might 
be tried by Judges of superior know- 
ledge. He understood that the Irish 
Representatives were satisfied with trial 
at Quarter Sessions, and therefore he 
proposed to restrict the operation of his 
Amendment to England. 


Amendment proposed, to add at the 
end of Olause 14— 


“ And no indictment under the provisions of 
this Act shall in England be tried in any Court 
of Quarter Sessions.’’—(Mr. Hopwood.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeton Cross): Sir, I have now 
to ask that, having completed the con- 
sideration of the Bill as amended in 
Committee, we may be allowed to read 
the Bill the third time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’—( Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 


Motion agreed te, 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 
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Leader of the House, whether he will 
take this Bill as the first Order of the 
Day on Monday ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or razr EXOHE- 
QUER: Yes, Sir. 


SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) AMEND- 
MENT BIEL.—{Lords.]—[Brut 258.) 
(Secretary Baron Henry De Worms.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause 4 (Fishery Board may make 
bye-laws prohibiting or regulating 
trawling within defined areas). 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER pointed out 
that one of the sections provided that a 


bye-law under this Act should not be of | the Amendment. 


any validity until it was confirmed by | 


one of Her Majesty’s principal Secre- 
taries of State. The House had agreed 
to create a Secretary for Scotland, and 
a great deal of pains had been taken to 
find business to occupy his time. It 
seemed to him, in these circumstances, 
rather strange that after doing that 
they should be creating new duties for 
the Secretary of State, instead of giving 
them to the new Minister for Scotland. 
He moved to substitute for ‘‘one of Her 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State”’ 
the words *‘ the Secretary for Scotland.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 2, to leave out the words 
“one of Her Majesty's principal Secretaries of 
State,’ and insert the words “the Secretary 
for Scotland.”"—(Mr. C. 8S. Parker) 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Motion of The Secretary to the 
Boarp of Trape (Baron Henry De 
Worms), the following Amendments 
made :—Page 2, line 26, after ** convic- 
tion,” leave out to end of Clause; Clause 
5, page 3, line 8, after “ directing,” 
leave out ‘‘the,” and insert “their ;” 
page 3, line 8, after ‘officers,’ leave 
out ‘in their employment.” 


Mr. ASHER proposed to omit, from 
Clause 6, line 14, the words “‘and within 
the exclusive fishery limits of the 
British Islands.” This clause required 
statistics to be given of the fish caught; 
but as it stood at present it was merely 
applicable to the territorial waters 
within three miles of the shore. He 
thought the clause would be altogether 
unworkable if it were left in that posi- 
tion, It was, of course, quite impos- 
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sible for a fisherman coming into port 
in charge of a boat to say what propor- 
tion of fish he had caught within the 
three mile limit and what proportion 
outside that limit. He thought that 
the clause should be made applicable to 
the catch of fish, whether made within 
or without the territorial waters. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Clause 6, line 14, to leave out the words 
“and within the exclusive fishery limits of the 
British Islands.” —(Mr. Asher.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Tue SECRETARY ro tuz BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worws) assented to 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. ©. 8. PARKER proposed to 
omit from lines 17 and 20 the words 
‘one of Her Majesty’s principal Secre- 
taries of State’ and insert ‘‘ the Secre- 
tary for Scotland.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Secretary to the 
Boarp (Baron Henry De Worms), the 
following Amendments made :—Clause7, 
page 4, line 13, after ‘‘ necessary,” leave 
out ‘‘on the question of the damage ;” 
Clause 8, page 4, line 21, after ‘‘ per- 
son,” leave out ‘‘ whose property,” and 
insert ‘‘who;” Clause 8, page 4, line 
28, after ‘‘ proceed,” leave out “‘ accord- 
ing to the provisions of Clause seven 
hereof,’’ and insert— 

“To consider and dispose of the question of 

compensation to the injured party, and if a 
report of a sea fishery officer has been pro- 
duced, as set forth in Clause seven hereof, the 
sheriff shall not allow any additional evidence to 
be heard unless he shall consider it to be neces- 
sary in order to do justice in the case ; and, if he 
shall allow additional evidence, the accused 
person shall be allowed to be examined as a 
witness on the question of the amount of 
damages ; ”” 
Clause 8, page 4, line 31, after ‘“da- 
mages,” insert “‘and shall, after hearing 
parties, give decree as in an ordinary 
action before the Sheriff Court.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Clause 8, as amended, stand part 
of the Bill.” 


Mr. ASHER said that in Committee 
he proposed an alternative clause which, 
in his opinion, carried out the intention 
embodied in the clause more effectually 
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than this clause did. The difference 
was, however, merely a matter of draft- 
ing; and as it had been considered by 
the Government desirable to retain the 
clause in its present shape he did not 
propose to offer any opposition to it. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. R. W. DUFF said that before 
Report was disposed of, he desired to 
ask if the Government could give the 
House any information as to what steps 
were being taken, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Trawling 
Commission, forthe protection of fish- 
ing vessels? The vessels at present 
employed on the coast of Scotland in 
the work of protection were quite obso- 
lete. He had raised the question on 
the Scotch Fishery Vote and on the 
Navy Estimates, and he wished to 
again ask what was being done by the 
Admiralty to provide efficient vessels. 
He had received an assurance from the 
Admiralty that they intended to do 
something, and he hoped that intention 
would be carried out, otherwise the 
Bill would be quite useless. 

Tue ‘SECRETARY ro tne BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worms) said, he had 
been in communication with the Admi- 
ralty, and he had every reason to be- 
lieve that arrangements were being 
made for the proper protection of the 
fishing vessel. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 


COUNTY OFFICERS AND COURTS (IRE. 
LAND) (PENSIONS) BILL.—[Bitt 112.] 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
_ (In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Mr. SEXTON proposed the following 
Clause :— 


‘«On the date of the passing of this Act, George 
Augustus Hamilton Chichester, commonly called 
the Earl of Belfast, shall cease to hold the office 
of clerk of the peace for the county of Antrim, 
and, until the appointment of his successor, the 
duties of the sald office shall be discharged by 
the deputy clerk of the peace for the said county, 
and the new clerk of the peace shall be appointed 
as if a vacancy had been caused in the said office 
by the death or resignation of the said George 
Augustus Hamilton Chichester, who shall be 
awarded, out of the salary and emoluments of 


Mr, Asher 





the said office, a pension of fifty pounds per 
annum. 

The hon. Gentleman said, he thought it 
would scarcely be denied by anyone 
that this gentleman should never have 
been appointed to the office he now 
held. Thirty-five years ago it happened 
that the Lord Lieutenant of the county 
of Antrim was the uncle of George 
Augustus Hamilton Chichester, and in 
pursuance of a system which had long 
obtained in Ireland the noble Lord 
thought he was quite at liberty to ap- 
point whoever he liked Clerk of the 
Peace of the county without any regard 
at all to the public interest. Therefore 
by a flagrant act of jobbery the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county conferred the 
office on the Ear! of Belfast, at that time 
Mr. Chichester, a person who had noquali- 
fication whatever for the office. The office 
of Clerk of the Peace required consider- 
able qualification. The person holding 
the office should have the legal qualifica- 
tion of a solicitor in order to discharge 
the duties efficiently. Mr. Chichester 
possessed no qualification for the office 
at all, and since his appointment he had 
not resided for a year or even a month 
in county Antrim, or any other part of 
Ireland. But the job, having occurred 
so long ago, might now be pardoned if 
the person had had the common decency 
to devote himself to the performance of 
his duties. He (Mr. Sexton) had looked 
through the official records, and he 
found that the address of the Clerk of 
the Peace of County Antrim was Great 
George Street, Westminster, London. 
The Earl of Belfast was actually without 
an Irish address deputing his duties as 
he did to a person to whom he paid a 
salary of £200 a-year. He (Mr. Sexton) 
believed the emoluments of the office 
amounted to £1,600, so that the Earl 
of Belfast pocketed £1,400 a-year and 
lived in London. The Earl of Belfast 
appeared to be one of the persons who 
thought that offices paid for by the 
money of the people were made for the 
purpose of finding places for the sons of 
the aristocracy. Such a thing as duty 
never entered into their minds. Trans- 
actions of this kind might be suffered in 
past times, but the days for tolerating 
them were gone. The duties of Clerks of 
the Peace were now far more important 
than formerly. The franchise had been 
extended to the general body of the 
people, and he was not surprised to hear 
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bitter complaints from County Antrim 
with regard to the manner in which the 
duties of the Olerk of the Peace had 
been discharged. The law intended that 
on the 22nd of July the lists of voters 
and claimants of votes should be pub- 
lished, so that every man in the county 
should have an opportunity for 13 days of 
examining the lists in order to see that 
the names which ought to appear there 
did not appear. He was informed that 
for nine days after the time prescribed 
by law there had not been published any 
list of the voters in North Antrim. Was 
it to be pretended that this man who 
had held office for 35 years, who had 
never taken the trouble to live in Ire- 
land, but who had taken the trouble to 
receive in all £56,000 out of the public 
funds, should any longer retain the 
office? Was it to be said that the Earl 
of Belfast, by his neglect and his 
atrocious di of the public in- 
terest, should be allowed to — the 
people of Antrim-of a right they were 
by law entitled to—namely, the right of 
13 days’ inspection of the list of voters ? 
He asserted that if the Earl of Belfast 
had not disfranchised a great many 
people in Antrim he was practically re- 
sponsible for their disfranchisement. He 
might be told this was a patent office, 
and therefore could not be disturbed. 
It was a patent fraud. Parliament could 
do what it pleased, and therefore he 
asked the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Holmes) to give him the aid of the 
Government in putting an end to this 
scandal, and securing to the people that 
due discharge of the duties of the office 
of Clerk of the Peace for the county of 
Antrim which they demanded. He 
claimed that the holder of this office 
should be a solicitor, that he should 
live in the county, and be a gentleman 
not above the common honesty of de- 
voting himself every day to the duties 
of the office. That was not an unreason- 
able claim. If the Government were not 
prepared to assent to such a claim he 
asked whether the Lord Lieutenant 
would use his influence to induce the 
Earl of Belfast to perform the duties of 
his office or else resign? The people 
could accept no other terms. He had 
made provision in the clause for the 
ag of a pension to the Earl of 

elfast of £50 a-year, and that he con- 
sidered very ample and liberal eonsider- 
ing that that nobleman had done no- 
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thing at all except drawn £56,000 from 
the people. 

New Clause (Olerk of the Peace of 
County Antrim to vacate office, )—(Mr. 
Sexton, )—brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the said Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, he be- 
lieved the Earl of Belfast was appointed 
to the office of Clerk of Peace for the 
county of Antrim in 1849, and that at 
the time he was appointed to the office it 
was in the gift of the Lord Lieutenant 
of the connty. The tenure by which he 
had held the office and held it still was 
a tenure for life. At the time he was 
appointed he had the right conferred by 
statute to appoint a deputy, and that 
right he exercised. A deputy had at- 
tended to the duties, and assuming that 
the deputy performed the duties pro- 
perly the terms on which the appoint- 
ment was originally made were complied 
with. He (the Attorney General for Ire- 
land) was prepared to admit at once that 
the tenure of office was not a satisfactory 
one; but the Committee would bear in 
mind that in the year 1877 an Act of Par- 
liament was passed for the very purpose 
of meeting the objections to which the 
hon. Member had called attention. That 
Act provided that in future the duties 
of the office of Clerk of the Peace and 
Clerks of the Crown should be performed 
in person, that the power of appointing 
a deputy should be abolished, and that 
for the purpose of getting rid as quickly 
as possible of Clerks of the Peace and 
Olerks of the Crown who did not perform 
their duties favourable terms should be 
given as an inducement to them to re- 
sign. In most of the counties of Ireland 
the terms which had been offered had 
been accepted, and now, in most in- 
stances, Clerks of the Peace and Clerks 
of the Crown were performing their duties 
in person. There were one or two gentle- 
men who retained their appointments on 
the old terms, having appointed deputies. 
He did not think Parliament would be 
disposed to go furtherthan they had gone 
by the Act of 1877. Now, if the gentle- 
man who had been appointed by the 
Harl of Belfast to perform the duties of 
Clerk of the Peace in County Antrim 
had not performed the duties properly, 
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another question, of course, would be 
opened up. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Sexton) had said that the lists of voters 
in North Antrim were not published 
within the time prescribed by statute ; 
but the hon. Gentleman was, no doubt, 
aware that in some of the counties of 
Ireland, where the Clerks of the Peace 
had been most efficient, there had been 
necessarily a delay of a day or two in 
the publication of voters’ lists. He (the 
Attorney General for Ireland) did not 
say that the Earl of Belfast’s deputy had 
discharged his duty properly, and neither 
did he say the gentleman had discharged 
his duty improperly. That ought to be 
the subject of inquiry, but ought not to 
be a reason for the Committee accepting 
this clause without inquiry. He would 
undertake to make the necessary in- 
quiries. It might be shown to the satis- 
faction of the Government that the non- 
publication of the lists within the proper 
time was owing to circumstances over 
which the deputy had no control. In 
that case he was sure the hon. Gentle- 
man would not wish any penalty to be 
imposed. He asked the hon. Gentle- 
man, having regard to the Act of 1877 
and to the fact that the change he de- 
sired had in great measure been carried 
out, not to press his clause. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNORsaid, he should 
advise his hon. Friend to go to a division, 
and he should not be surprised if Her 
Majesty’s Government found, as the 
result of that division, that the House of 
Commons would not tolerate any longer 
these absurdities. He would venture to 
say that if a report of this discussion 
could appear in the English newspapers 
at any length to-morrow, the English 
people would be astounded at the fact 
that in the present day there existed a 
man who could get £56,000 of public 
money without performing a day’s or 
an hour’s work for it—who was ap- 
pointed as far back as 1849, who re- 
ceived £1,600 a-year, and, therefore, 
had had as much as £56,000 for doing 
nothing. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) told them 
that not only did that gentleman do 
nothing, but that he did not even make 
a pretence of doing anything, and did not 
often reside in Ireland—as a matter of 
fact had no addressin the country. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland was evi- 
dently guilty on all the counts of the 
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indictment passed on him. He had said 
there was an Act passed in 1877, and 
that that Act should have provided for 
the compulsory retirement of the Earl of 
Belfast. Well, if it did not, that was no 
argument against their doing it now, 
but, on the contrary, was an argument 
in favour of its being done now. With 
regard to the question of neglect of duty, 
he often found that officials in Ireland 
were guilty of irregularities in a manner 
which would not be permitted inany other 
country in the world. Would anyone 
credit it that a law could be passed en- 
franchising householders of counties, and 
that an official drawing £1,600 a-year 
without residing in the country could be 
allowed, by neglecting his duties under 
the Act, actually to disfranchise county 
householders ? He(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
took it that by this time the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland ought to have made out 
some case against the statement of his 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s) hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). This 
was by no means the first time that the 
hon. Member had made a complaint 
against the manner in which the Earl 
of Belfast and his deputy discharged 
their duties. The hon. Member for 
Sligo, whe was a most careful inves- 
tigator of facts brought before his notice, 
would not have ventured to have brought 
these charges against the Earl of Bel- 
fast if he had not known that they were 
true. What were these facts? Why, 
that during the interval between the 
22nd of July and the 4th of August per- 
sons were to be put on the lists who were 
entitled to be there, but that in County 
Antrim seven of the 13 days’ interval 
passed without the people knowing whe- 
ther they were on the listsornot. That 
was an intolerable state of things, which 
should certainly not be allowed to last 
for another year. He thought the Com- 
mittee should now go to a division, and 
felt sure that when they did the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
would find that he was not generally 
supported. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought that 
if the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) would amend his 
clause so as to provide that the Earl of 
Belfast should get his pension on the 
scale of the Act of 1877 it would be 
satisfactory to all parties. The position 
of the Earl of Belfast was rather pecu- 











liar. He was—as had been pointed out 
—a gentleman who neglected his duties, 
but who had red a great deal in the 
Law Courts in London. He had figured 
a great deal in the Divorce Court, and as 
to his wife’s portion—for not paying his 
wife an allowance he had undertaken to 
pay her. On those grounds he was not 
avery desirable sort of person to have 
in an Official position; but besides that 
his position was more satisfactory than 
it was formerly, because on the death of 
the late Lord Donegall he became en- 
titled on reversion to a considerable pro- 
perty. It would not, therefore, be so 
much a grievance to him to be compelled 
to retire now as it might have been in 
1877, when, so far as he (Mr. Biggar) 
knew, he had no means except his salary 
as Clerk of the Peace. Now he hada 
valuable property which he could mort- 
gage, and there was not the slightest 
doubt he had mortgaged it. Ifthe Go- 
vernment would a, to an amend- 
ment of the clause to the effect that the 
pension should be regulated according 
to the Act of 1877, it would be satisfac- 
tory to all parties. 

Mr. O'SHEA said, that what had 
been proposed by the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down (Mr. Biggar) 
would be a very fair solution of this 
difficulty. No doubt, if the Amend- 
ments, as proposed by the hon. Member 
for Sligo, were carried, they would affect 
other people. Other Clerks of the Peace 
appointed under the old system, who 
still held their appointments, and per- 
formed their duties most satisfactorily, 
would also be affected. Under all the 
circumstances of the case, the suggestion 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cavan was an extremely fair one—one 
which would meet the circumstances of 
the case of the Earl of Belfast, without 
hitting other people who were perform- 
ing their duties satisfactorily. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY asked 
whether the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
would undertake to inquire as to the 
delay in preparing the lists, and if he 
found that it had been wilful would 
remove the officer ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND(Mr. Hotmgs) said, he would 
undertake to inquire as to the delay in 
preparing the lists, and if it was found 
to be wilful would take such steps as it 
was in the power of the Government to 
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take to deal with the matter. He did 

not know what steps could be taken ; 

but if they found that there had been 

such wilful neglect of duty as had 

oere described something would be 
one. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked whether 
the Government was going to support 
the right of this gentleman to prey any 
longer on the public Treasury? He 
(Mr. Labouchere) had heard of Belfast, 
but he certainly did not know that 
there was an Earl of Belfast. This Earl 
of Belfast might be a most respectable 
gentleman—he might be, or he might 
not be; but even if he were the must 
respectable of human beings, why was 
he to continue to prey in this manner 
upon the public Treasury? He had 
received £56,000 already ; he employed 
a person to do his work to whom he 
paid £300 a-year; he never went near 
the scene of his duties; he did nothing ; 
and now they were asked in the clause 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sligo to give him a small pension to 
enable him to retire. Though this was 
at the present moment the rump of 
Parliament, the Government were pass- 
ing through Bill after Bill after the 
Appropriation Bill had been read a 
third time, quite contrary to all rule. 
Seeing that they were taking this course, 
however, he thought they should accept 
the Amendment of the bon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sligo, which was a most 
reasonable one, and should not seek to 
upset it by their mechanical majority. 
[Laughter.] Yes, ‘‘mechanical ma- 
jority,” for at that hour and at that 
period of the Session a Government— 
even a Government in a minority— 
always had a mechanical majority wait- 
ing upon it. The Government seemed 
disposed to reject this reasonable pro- 
posal, and to force the House to pay 
this £1,600 to an absentee Irish land- 
lord for doing nothing. They had heard 
of an alliance between the Conservative 
Government and the Irish Party. How 
long would that last if these monstrosi- 
ties continued. Did not his hon. Friends 
the Irish Members know that if the 
Liberals had been in power they would 
have accepted the clause of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sligo? He 
hoped that would enlighten his hon. 
Friends, and that now they would know 
what they had to expect from a Conser- 
vative Government. 








Question put. 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 15; 
Noes 46: Majority 31.— (Div. List, 
No. 280.) 

Mr. SEXTON said, he begged now 
to move the second clause on the Paper 
in his name, which was in the following 
terms :— 

“From the date of the passing of this Act 
no clerk of the Crown or clerk of the peace in 
Treland shall be awarded any pension on quit- 
ting office, unless he shall have personally dis- 
charged the duties of his office, and resided 
within the county for which he was appointed 
to act.”” 

He should think that failure to dis- 
charge duty, or absence from the county 
for which a Clerk of the Crown was 
appointed to act should procure dis- 
missal; but as this was only a Pension 
Bill he would not propose a clause of 
that kind. He kept within the scope of 
the Bill by proposing that in case of 
failure to discharge duties or absence 
from the county there should be no 
pension awarded. He was strongly 
convinced that the time had come when 
a most strict observance of duty by a 
certain class of servants in Ireland was 
necessary. Those who had to deal with 
the franchise would have to deal with 
much larger bodies than was formerly 
the case; and he could not contemplate 
with equanimity such a state of affairs 
continuing as that in which officials 
charged with the management of the 
franchise were allowed to leave their 
districts altogether. Such a state of 
affairs was not to be tolerated, and he 
thought the House, whatever was done 
this year, should certainly put a stop to 
it next year. In the case of Major 
Wynne, Clerk of the Peace for the 
county of Sligo, Chief Justice Morris at 
the Sligo Assizes had found the books 
in such a state that he had to call the 
Clerk of the Peace tohis presence. His 
Lordship fined the Clerk £20, and £20 
for as many two hours as he was absent. 
He (Mr. Sexton) did not know how 
many hours elapsed before Major 
Wynne appeared, but however long it 
was nothing had been levied. Irish 
officials had a certain easy, familiar way 
of settling differences of this kind ami- 
cably amongst themselves. There was a 
certain freemasonry between the Judges 
and the other officials engaged in the 
administration of the law. It was 


reported té him from Grange, in County 
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Sligo, that the lists of voters which 
should have been published on the 22nd 
of last month had not been published on 
the Ist of this month. Hedid not know 
whether they had been published yet— 
he rather thought they had not. The 
law said that the lists should be pre- 
pared on the 22nd of July, and 13 days’ 
interval was allowed for persons to get 
on the list. Ten days of that period 
had elapsed when he was informed that 
the lists had not been posted, so that 
the people even then only three 
days instead of 13 to examine the lists. 
What was to be done with those people ? 
Suppose a man whose name ought to be 
on the list found that it was not on, and 
pointed out the error too late. He 
would not be able to make a claim, and 
he would, therefore, be without a vote 
at a time, from a Parliamentary point 
of view, more critical than any other in 
the history of Ireland. What repara- 
tion could be made to such aman? If, 
on the other hand, a man’s name was 
on the list which should not be there, 
and it was too late for either of the 
political Parties to get it struck off, 
what reparation could be made to them ? 
Certain electors had gone down to Sligo 
to find ont why the lists had not been 
published. They made inquiries, and 
were first told that the lists were pub- 
lished. The visitors, however, convinced 
the Clerks that that was not the case. 
Then it was said that the Clerks of the 
Unions had not sent in the Returns, 
but that was found to be inaccurate ; 
and, finally, it was said that the printers 
had not been able to do the work. But 
why had they not been able to do it? 
They had had as much time as anyone 
else. No matter what the list was in 
Sligo the Nationalists were going to 
win; but, he would ask, was this not a 
proper case for complaint? In men- 
tioning the case of Sligo he had other 
gains elsewhere in view. He would 
forbear from giving any further details 
and particulars ; but he would ask that 
the counties should be relieved of the 
burden of these officials, and that Major 
Wynne should be removed from an 
office which he had been proved unfit 
to hold. 


New Clause (Award of pension to de- 
pend upon personal discharge of duty,) 
—(Hr. Sexton,\—brought up, and read 
the first time. 
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Land Purchase 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, that if 
the hon. Member would allow him he 
would refer to the last portion of his 
speech first. The Clerk of the Peace 
for the county of Sligo was a gentle- 
man of the name of Wynne; but he 
could tell the hon. Member that before 
he had put this matter on the Paper 
the Government had felt it necessary to 
call upon that gentleman to explain his 
conduct in regard to the duties of his 
office, and an investigation on the mat- 
ter was proceeding. If it was found 
that he had been derelict in his duty he 
would not escape censure, and, if ne- 
cessary, he would be removed from his 
office. If it was found that he had 
been remiss in his duties, he would be 
dealt with in such a way as to show that 
no favour was shown to anyone. In 
future Clerks of the Peace would not be 
entitled to delegate their trusts to de- 
puties; but he would remind the hon. 
Member that there were a few Clerks in 
Ireland who had been appointed under 
the old system, and they had appointed 
deputies, as they had a perfect right to 
do, who were carrying on the business 
with the greatest efficiency. He thought 
it would be a hard thing that a gentle- 
man who had held such an office for 
some time, and had had the right to 
appoint a deputy, and whose deputy had 
performed the work with efficiency—that 
he should have new burdens put upon 
him by a clause of this sort. He and 
his right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Sir William Hart 
Dyke) were opposed to this method of 
doing business, and he could assure the 
hon. Member that no further appoint- 
ments of this kind would be made. At 
the same time, was it desirable to inter- 
fere with an existing system under 
which somebody did the work efficiently ? 

Mr. SEXTON regarded the speech of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
as generally satisfactory. With regard 
to the general question, he quite agreed 
that it was not desirable to interfere 
with the discharge of the duty by a de- 
puty where the deputy was doing his 
duty well. If they would not pass this 
clause, however, he wished to know 
whether there was any objection to the 
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| Lord Lieutenant addressing a letter to 
those gentlemen, and to point out to 
them that they were to remain in their 
counties and perform their duties per- 
sonally ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) pointed out 
that under the Act of 1877 it was ne-. 
cessary that the Clerk of the Peace 
should attend personally; butit was not 
necessary in any way that he should be 
permanently resident in the county. 

Mr. SEXTON remarked that they 
would see what effect this discussion 
had between that and that time next 
year. In the meantime he begged leave 
to withdraw his clause. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill reported, without Amendment. 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmzs): Perhaps the 
House will allow me to take the third 
reading of the Bill now. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read the third time,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Bill passed. 


REGISTRATION APPEALS (IRELAND) 
BILL [Lords}.—[Brx 259.] 
(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmzs) said, the ob- 
ject of this Bill was simply to allow the 
Court of Appeal to sit at an earlier 
time than it could now sit for the hear- 
ing of Registration Appeals. Under 
the present law they could not sit until 
late in November, and it would be im- 
possible for them to deal with all the 
business which the Government expected 
would come before them this year if 
they did not meet earlier than that. 

Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; read the 
third time, and passed. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) [AD- 
VANCES]. 


Resolution [6th August] reported. 

“That it is expedient to authorise Advances 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom, of any sum or sums of money not 
exceeding £5,000,000 in the whole, to enable 
the Land Commission in Ireland to make Ad- 
vances for the purchase of estates, in pursuance 
of the provisions of any Act of the present Ses- 
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sion, for providing greater facilities for the sale 
of land to occupying tenants in Ireland.” 

Mr. LEA wished to ask what time on 
Monday this Resolution would come on ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Axers-Dovetas) said, it 
would be the second Order. 

Mr. LEA asked whether it would 
come on before 12 o’clock ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witu1am Harr Dyke): I 
hope so. 


Resolution agreed to. 


POLICE ENFRANCHISEMENT EXTEN- 
‘SION BILL.—[Bu 219.] 

(Mr. Coleridge Kennard, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Lbbetson, Sir Henry Drummond Wolf, Mr. 
Cowen, Lord Claud John Hamilton, Mr. Robert 
Fowler, Mr. Reid, Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. 
George Elliot.) 


COMMITTEE. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Adjourned Debate on going into Com- 
mittee {5th August]. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Debate be further adjourned 
till Monday next.” 


Mr. LYULPH STANLEY wished to 
say, on the Question that this Bill be put 
off until Monday, that it was not fair 
to continue a Bill of this sort on the 
Orders at that period of the Session, 
when the Appropriation Bill had been 
read a third time. There was a very 
great difference with regard to this mea- 
sure in the House; and at that period 
of the Session, when they had such a 
thin House, it ought not to be further 
put off. He should like to move that 
the Bill be taken on that day three 
months, or that the Order be discharged, 
if he would be in Order in doing so. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was hardly 
usual on a measure of this sort to move 
such a Resolution in the absence of the 
—" who was in charge of the 

ill. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
did not think it fair that the Bill 
should be put down at that period of 
the Session. If he were in Order he 
would ask that it be taken on Monday 
week. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the course 
ty gone by the hon. Gentleman would 

@ very unusual in the absence of the 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill. 
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Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
would like to hear what the Government 
had to say on the subject, and for that 
purpose he would make an appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Bearetaity of 
State for the Home Department. The 
Appropriation Bill having been read a 
third time and there having been a dis- 
tinct understanding some time ago that 
contested matters should not be pushed 
on at that stage of the Session, he ap- 
pealed to the right hon. Gentleman as to 
whether it was fair that this Bill should 
be proceeded with. . 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assneton Cross) said, the Bill had been 
approved by several Members on both 
sides of the House. He was willing to 
adjourn the debate till Monday next. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Brt1 245.) 
‘Mr. John Redmond, Mr. O° Brien, Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Barry.) 


LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. SEXTON rose to move that the 
consideration of the Lords’ Amendments 
be deferred till the 2ist of August. He 
wished to point out that when the Bill 
left that House last year a compromise 
had been arrived at, and Irish Members 
informed the House that it was the 
smallest measure they could accept. The 
Lords had excluded some points of the 
scheme which he thought they must ob- 
ject to. If the Government were re- 
solved to maintain the Amendments of 
the Lords, he thought that any further 
time spent on the Bill would be wasted, 
because in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment it would be necessary for Irish 
Members to insist on a fuller and more 
adequate measure of reform. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Consideration of the Lords’ 
Amendments be deferred till Friday the 
2ist of August.””—(Jfr. Sexton.) 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 10th Augnst, 1885. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Birts—First Reading— 
County Officers and Courts (Ireland) (Pen- 
sions) * (244). 

Report — Labourers (Ireland) (No. 2)* (241- 
245). 

Third Reading—River Thames (No. 2) (238); 
Metropolitan Police Staff Superannuation * 
(222); Public Works Loans * 234) ; Consoli- 
dated Fund (Appropriation)*; East India 
Army Pensions Deficiency* (239), and 
passed. 

Withdrawn—Burgh Police and Health (Scot- 
land) * (190). 


RIVER THAMES (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 238.) 
(The Lord Mount-Temple.) 
THIRD READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Adjourned debate on the Motion for 
the third reading resumed (according to 
Order). 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, after line 18, at end, to add— 
** Provided that nothing in this Act, or in any 
bye-law made thereunder, shall be construed to 
deprive any riparian owner of any legal rights 
in the soil or bed of the river which he may 
now possess, or of any legal remedies he may 
now possess, for prevention of anchoring, moor- 
ing, loitering, or delay of any boat or other 
vessel.’’—( The Earl of Abingdon.) 

Lorp MOUNT-TEMPLE expressed 
his acceptance of the Amendment. 


Bill read 3*. 


On Motion, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass?” 


THe Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
rowing men objected to the Bill on the 
ground that it would give a statutory 
sanction to obstructions which ought not 
to be legalized. Those who desired to 
set up these obstructions ought to take 
their chance at Common Law. 

Lorpv MOUNT-TEMPLE said, he felt 
confident that when the Act should come 
into operation obstructions would di- 
minish instead of increasing. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


ARMY—FIELD ARTILLERY AND 
SMALL ARMS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Tue Eart or WEMYSS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for War the 
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following Questions: — Whether the 
muzzle velocity of the 40-pounder gun 
is 1,108 feet per second, equal to an ex- 
treme useful range of 4,000 yards; 
whether at the time when these guns 
were made, about 25 years ago, the 
muzzle velocity of the 12-pounder field 
piece was 1,170 feet per second, with an 
extreme useful range of about 3,000 
yards; and, whether the muzzle velo- 
city of the 9-pounder field piece was 
1,057, equal to an extreme useful range 
of about 2,500 yards; whether the ex- 
treme useful range of the best German, 
French, and Russian field pieces is not 
now about 5,000 yards; whether the 
range of the new British field pieces is 
not also about 5,000 yards; whether it 
is not the fact that in the late Afghan 
War the 40-pounder gun proved of little 
service for battering purposes owing to 
its slow velocity ; whether, seeing that 
the range of the 40-pounder gun is in- 
ferior to that of the new Foreign and 
British field pieces, he will consider the 
practicability of increasing its power 
and range; whether any steps are being 
taken to give an improved bayonet, and 
to attach a repeating arrangement to 
the Martini-Henry rifle? The noble 
Earl said that the advance in scientific 
artillery had been such that the 12- 
pounder and 16-pounder were now more 
efficient field guns than the weightier 
40-pounder. He thought that if the 
suggestions contained in the Questions 
were right, it was time to bring home 
the responsibility for our armaments to 
the proper quarter, and rouse those en- 
trusted with these matters to a proper 
sense of their duty. If it could be pos- 
sible to- restore to the 40-pounder, by 
some change in its construction, greater 
relative power as compared with the 
lighter pieces, the safety of our shores 
would pro tanto be increased. With re- 
ference to his Question about bayonets, 
he wished to explain that, in order to 
compensate for the shortness of the 
Martini-Henry, the regulation weapon 
was now three inches longer than it was 
formerly. On several occasions in the 
Soudan, notably in the attack on Gene- 
ral M‘Neill’s zereba, the bayonets bent 
and twisted. A Question had been 
asked in ‘‘ another place” on the sub- 
ject, and a very strange answer was 
given—namely, that the bayonet when 
used for stabbing must either twist or 
break. That was a very sad state of 
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things, for bayonets were made for the 
= a of stabbing men in warfare. 
Why bave such a bayonet? He would 
remind their Lordships that some years 
ago a Committee recommended a sword 
bayonet of a totally different form, 
which was an admirable cutting weapon, 
and one which also made a first-rate 
bayonet for stabbing purposes. There 
was also the American trowel bayonet, 
which might betried. With reference 
to the desirability of attaching a re- 
peating arrangement to the Martini- 

enry rifle, it was sufficient to say that 
one of the chief improvements in the 
art of martial destruction was the in- 
vention of the repeating arm, which 
contained in the stock or elsewhere a 
certain number of cartridges. The Swiss 
weapon, he believed, contained 11 car- 
tridges. When the whole magazine 
was expended, it then became a simple | 
breech-loading rifle. 
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city of the 40-pounder was 1,180 feet 
per second, and its range at 10 degrees 
elevation was 3,650 yards. As to the 
second Question, the muzzle velocity of 
the 12-pounder rifled breech-loading 
field-piece was 1,239 feet per second, 

and its range at 10 degrees elevation 
was 3,350 yards. The muzzle velocity 
of the 9- pounder rifled breech-loading 
field-piece was 1,055 feet per second, 

and its range at 10 degrees elevation 
was 3,100 yards. As to the third Ques- 
tion, the ranges of the present foreign 
field-guns at 10 degrees varied some- 
what ; but they averaged a little over 
4,000 "yards. As to the fourth Question, 
the range of the new 12-pounder at 10 
degrees was about 4,380 yards; 9- 
pounder, 3,250; 18-pounder, 4,280 ; 
and 16-pounder, about 3,650. Fifthly, 
he thought the noble Earl was mistaken 
in what he had said upon this point ; 


If money was to|for the 40-pounder used in the late 


be spent in providing superior firearms | Afghan War was the muzzle-loading 
for our Army, it would be better to do | gun, and the Report stated that so far 
so in attaching this arrangement to the | as it was tried, its power and accuracy 


existing arms than in the construction of | were satisfactory. 


any new arm. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (The) 
Earl of Dunraven) (who replied) said, | 
he regretted that the noble Lord the | 
Under Secretary of State for War (Vis- 
count Bury), who, unavoidably, from a 
domestic cause, the death of a near re- 
lative, was not in his place, not only on 
account of the cause, but because he 
would have given the noble Earl infor- 
mation which it was not in his (the Earl 
of Dunraven’s) own power to give. He 
would, however, give the noble Earl the 
best answer he could ; but it was not in 
his power to go into very full details. 
The noble Earl seemed to attribute 
most importance to his seventh Ques- 
tion, as to attaching a repeating arrange- 
ment to the Martini-Henry rifle. He 
saw the force of the noble Karl’s obser- 
vations ; but, up to the present, all the 
repeating arrangements were liable to 
the defect of getting more quickly out 
of order than other arms. But the 
whole matter, both as to adopting a re- 
peating arrangement to the small arms 
as well as that of the best form of bayo- 
net, had at present been referred to the 
Small Arms Committee, and was occu- 
pying their attention at present. As to 
the first Question, the noble Earl was 
substantially correct. The muzzle velo- 
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Sixthly, the modern 


| guns, no doubt, showed a great improve- 


ment on those of 25 years ago; but, at 
the same time, the 40- pounder rifled 
| breech-loading gun introduced in 1859, 
so far from being obsolete, was still a 
very useful and accurate weapon. Since 
that date far more powerful guns had 
been brought into the Service, and it 
was considered more satisfactory to use 
such guns where necessary than to in- 
crease the power of the old guns, which 
could only be done at a comparatively 
large cost. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in rising 
to call attention to the systematio mis- 
description of this Kingdom in State 
Papers, especially those relating to 
foreign affairs, in which it is given the 
name of Great Britain instead of its 
proper title the United Kingdom of | 
Great Britain and Ireland; and to ask 
the Prime Minister, Whether he will 
give instructions to have this error cor- 
rected in the future, as it is one which 
is calculated to lead to misconception and 
wound the just susceptibilities of the 
people of Ireland? said, that ‘nothing 

d tended more to make the Irish peo- 














ple discontented with their lot, and 
Great Britain odious in their eyes, than 
the thought that they were not like 
England and Scotland, a self-ruling 
Power, but were ruled by a foreign and 
malignant Power, as they called Eng- 
land. Nothing could be more absurd 
than such a notion; but it was enter- 
tained by the majority of those in Ire- 
land who had lately been admitted to 
the franchise. They were perfectly con- 
vinced that, were it not for the malign 
influence of England, they would be 
what they were firmly persuaded they 
were once—a great, powerful, and con- 
tented people. Of course, their Lord- 
ships all knew that that was very far 
from being correct. So far from being 
governed by England, the Irish people 
had absolutely the same rights and pri- 
vileges as their fellow-subjects of the 
United Kingdom. They were fully re- 
presented in the Imperial Parliament, 
for they sent a somewhat larger number 
of Representatives to the other Chamber 
tlian they were strictly entitled to. But, 
as long as they entertained their present 
belief, it was impossible for them to be 
content with the Union or loyally to co- 
operate with their fellow-subjects in the 
other Island, and nothing was more cal- 
culated to foster this delusion than the 
constant practice of ignoring Ireland 
when describing this Kingdom and its 
Possessions. Great Britain was only a 
part of the United Kingdom, a larger 
part than Ireland certainly, but still only 
a part; and if a part were put for the 
whole, the correspondence he held in his 
hand might just as rightly have been 
intituled ‘‘Correspondence with Ire- 
land” as with “Great Britain.” For 
himself, he could not imagine what 
difficulty there could be in using the 
correct appellation ‘‘the United King- 
dom.” ‘Great Britain” was a false de- 
scription, and for that reason alone the 
Government ought to set the matter 
right, because it tended to make 
foreigners think that Ireland was a 
kind of English Poland, instead of its 
being, as it really was, on a footing of 
perfect equality with England, and in- 
vested with many privileges which Eng- 
land did not possess. If only the people 
of Ireland could understand their true 
position in this great Empire, which the 
genius of Irish statesmen and the valour 
of Irish soldiers had so much aided 
in creating, Ireland would become in 
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heart, as it had long been in right, an 
integral portion of the United King: 
dom. 


After some remarks from Lord WaAvE- 
NEY, 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: This 
is a very difficult Question to answer, 
because I do not entertain the views 
which my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Milltown) has expressed with regard to 
the facility with which an alteration in 
the vocabulary respecting this title could 
be carried out. On the contrary, I see 
very great difficulties in it. ‘‘ The United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland”’ 
is not a term which lends itself to lite- 
rary manipulation. For example, if we 
wanted to convert it into an adjective, 
would the adjective be constructed by 
the termination ‘‘ish;” and, if so, where 
would the *‘ish’? come in? Should we 
have to say “ The United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Irelandish ?” 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
did not ask for an adjectivial alteration ; 
it was the alteration of the substantive 
which he wished to bring about. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: But 
in constructing sentences you will al- 
ways find one expression for the adjec- 
tive, and another wholly different for 
the substantive; and in this case, of 
course, it would be difficult to have one 
expression for the adjective and another 
for the substantive. That, however, is 
not a new difficulty. We had it many 
years ago with respect to Scotland, when 
we were forbidden to use the word 
**England” only, because that was a 
reflection on that great country ; but the 
Scotch, I believe, have been set at ease 
by the consideration that it is they who 
annexed England, and not England who 
annexed Scotland, and that they have ac- 
quired the right to use the word ‘‘ Eng- 
land,” and make it their property. But 
whether Ireland has annexed England 
or not as yet I do not know at present, 
and will not say; but I believe that that 
annexation has not yet taken place, and, 
therefore, there is some difficulty in 
consenting to the alteration proposed by 
my noble Friend, to whom I would 
point out that if we yielded to his de- 
mand and made the change he suggests 
we should be opening the sluices—letting 
in the thin end of the wedge—to a great 
variety of similar things. By agreeing 
to it we should only expose ourselves to 
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still larger demands from more powerful 
populations—demands which it will be 
even still more difficult to resist. After 
all, India, the Colonies, Australia, and 
Canada are all bound up by every Act of 
this ‘‘ United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland;” and if we wish to be 
accurate we ought to include every one 
of those places in every inscription of 
that compound adjective. On the whole, 
I think my noble Friend ought to have 
addressed his Question to the head of 
the Education Office, for I am wholly 
incompetent to deal with the difficulties 
it raises. Ifthat Department will fur- 
nish me with the necessary substantives 
and adjectives in the English language 
which are suitable for the expression of 
my noble Friend’s ideas it will give me 
great pleasure to consider them. I will 
only say that if anything would recon- 
cile us to the literary difficulties which he 
threatens to introduce and impose upon 
us in the art of writing despatches it 
would be the prospect he holds out that 
we should, by making the change, avoid 
injuring the just susceptibilities of the 
people of Ireland. There would also be 
the hope that anything we can do in the 
matter would lessen the difficulties of 
government in Ireland, as to which there 
is no object which the Government have 
more at heart; and if my noble Friend 
will aid us with his linguistic and gram- 
matical acquirements in that great en- 
terprize he will deserve the thanks of 
us all. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
‘Great Britain’ was wrong, and “the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland” was right, according to the 
Act of Union. That was the form he 
desired should be used, instead of the 
former. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE DEPRES- 
SION OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY— 
CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMIS- 
SION.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (The Earl of Ippestetcr), in 
rising, according to Notice, to make a 
statement with regard to the proposed 
Royal Commission for inquiring into the 
extent, nature, and probable causes of 
the depression now or recently existing 
in various branches of trade and in- 
dustry, said: Your Lordships are aware 
that it is the intention of the Govern- 
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ment to issue a Royal Commission for 
the purpose of inquiring into the ex- 
tent, the nature, and the probable 
causes of the depression now existing, 
or which has recently existed, in various 
branches of trade and industry. Al- 
though no Questions have been put in 
your Lordships’ House on the subject, 
still, no doubt, it is right that before 
the close of the Session the Govern- 
ment should state what is their inten- 
tion in issuing this Commission, and 
what progress has been made in bring- 
ing it into existence. I notice that seve- 
ral Questions have been put in the House 
of Commons; but it has not yet been 
found thoroughly possible to give a full 
answer to them. I would now say, in 
the first place, that your Lordships are 
well aware that for several years—for 
the last 12 years, we may put it— 
there have been from time to time very 
heavy and serious complaints made from 
different parts of the country of the de- 
pression of trade; and not only have 
these complaints been made in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, but the feel- 
ing has found expression in various 
ways in an authoritative form. More 
than once, Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer, in bringing forward their Budgets, 
have referred, especially within the 
last two or three years, to the con- 
tinued depression which has such a de- 
trimental effect upon the Revenue of the 
country ; and Motions have been made 
upon the subject in the House of Com- 
mons. Under the circumstances, it 
seemed to the Government to be a right 
and proper and desirable thing that an in- 
quiry should take place to get as far as 
possible at the real facts of the case, and 
to ascertain what this depression is, and 
how it is working, and what is the pro- 
bable outcome of the present state of 
things, if nothing is done. It may also 
be desirable that the various sugges- 
tions that have been made for meeting 
and remedying the depression should be 
examined somewhat critically ; and for 
that purpose the Government thought 
it would be desirable to appoint a Com- 
mission of rather an extended character. 
It is not so much a Commission for the 
purpose of deciding or settling upon a 
policy, as a Commission for the purpose 
of ascertaining the facts, and collating 
and criticizing and examining them. 
The decision as to what policy should be 
pursued is a matter for the Government 
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of the day and for Parliament. What 
is now principally desired is to obtain 
information which may guide any Go- 
vernment which may be in power in the 
formation of a policy. Of course, for 
that purpose it is important that we 
should get the assistance of men of 
the most different positions and dif- 
ferent views and opinions in the coun- 
try who might in any way assist us in 
obtaining correct and proper informa- 
tion. The first object we have in view, 
therefore, is to discover a sufficient 
number of men who would be willing 
and able to give us assistance in that 
direction. I may mention that before 
this Commission was decided upon a 
very powerful and interesting speech 
was delivered by a man of high position 
—I mean Mr. Goschen—at Manchester. 
Mr. Goschen entered largely into the 
question and the condition of trade; 
and it did appear to me, when I under- 
took, at the request of my Colleagues, 
to take the Chair on this inquiry, 
that it would be very much to our 
advantage if we could get Mr. Goschen’s 
assistance on the Commission. I, there- 
fore, addressed him, before anybody 
else, for the purpose of consulting him 
upon the subject. Mr. Goschen, how- 
ever, on considering the matter for a 
short time, replied that, for various rea- 
sons with which he need not trouble 
me, he could not undertake the duties 
of a Commissioner. That sort of answer 
did not encourage me to proceed much 
further. I proceeded, however, to draw 
up the best list I could of Gentlemen to 
be asked to serve on the Commission, 
and when I had drawn it up I put my- 
self into communication with some Mem- 
bers of the late Government, who had 
taken an interest in questions of this 
character, and who would, I thought, be 
willing and able to give assistance. 

was particularly anxious to get the as- 
sistance of Mr. Shaw Lefevre and Mr. 
J. K. Oross, the late Under Secretary of 
State for India. I had several commu- 
nications with Mr. Shaw Lefevre and 
Mr. J. K. Cross; but, unfortunately, I 
was unable to persuade these Gentle- 
men to join the Commission. Mr. J. K. 
Oross, I am sorry to say, besides other 
things, was prevented by the state of his 
health from undertaking the task; and 
I was unable to persuade Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre that it would be safe and proper 
for him and some of his Friends to join 
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in the inquiry. Mr. Shaw Lefevre did 
not like some of the names proposed ; 
he did not like the appearance of the 
Commission ; and he declined, and other 
Members of the late Government also 
declined, to join in the undertaking. I 
very much regret that this is the case; 
because, whether it is on account of the 
action of the Members of Her Majesty’s 
late Government, or for any other 
reason, I have certainly failed to obtain 
the co-operation of a good many Gentle- 
men whom I was earnestly desirous to 
enlist in this cause, and who I think 
would have rendered good service. Ido 
not know that I should do any harm in 
mentioning the names of those to whom 
I have applied, but who are unable to 
attend. They are—Sir Hussey Vivian, 
M.P., who on account of other engage- 
ments was unable to serve; Mr. Slagg, 
the Member for Manchester; Mr. Hib- 
bert, M.P.; Mr. Goschen, M.P.; Mr. 
W. E. Forster, M.P.; Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
M.P.; Mr. J. K. Cross, M.P.; Mr. 
Courtney, M.P.; and Mr. Norwood, 
M.P. All those Gentlemen, many of 
whom would be of very great advantage 
to us in conducting this inquiry, declined 
to serve on the Commission, and I am 
extremely sorry that it isso. However, 
we have gone on as well as we could in 
the difficult circumstances in which we 
were placed ; and I have now, I will not 
say absolutely completed the list, be- 
cause there are still one or two from 
whom I have not yet received answers, 
and it is not quite fair to judge of the 
Commission unless you give their names 
asawhole. Still, I think I should be 
doing right if I were to give the names 
of those who have accepted. My noble 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (the Earl of Dunraven) has 
undertaken to serve with us on the Com- 
mission. I will take the others alpha- 
betically, though they will come in 
rather a miscellaneous order. First, 
there is Mr. Aird, who is a partner in 
the firm of Messrs. Lucas and Aird, who 
are large employers of labour, and will 
have the means of obtaining a great 
deal of information. Then comes Sir 
James Allport, the late general manager 
of the Midland Railway, whose position 
naturally gives him great opportunity 
of affording us information, and telling 
us where we can find the right persons 
to examine out of the Midland district. 
Then there are Mr. Lionel Cohen, who 
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is a Gentleman of large financial know- 
ledge; Mr. Corry, M.P., a shipowner of 
Belfast ; Mr. Jackson, the Member for 
Leeds; Mr. David Dale, of Darlington, 
who was strongly recommended on ac- 
count of his connection with the iron 
trade; Mr. Ecroyd, M.P. for Preston ; 
Mr. W. Fowler, the Member for Cam- 
bridge, who has had large banking ex- 
perience ; Mr. Henry H. Gibbs, whom 
we invited on account of his financial 
knowledge, and on account of his ser- 
vices being especially valuable in con- 
nection with the possibility of the mone- 
tary question being one of those to be 
inquired into. We have, also, Mr. 
Houldsworth, the Member for Manches- 
ter (I should have taken the Liberal 
Member, Mr. Slagg, but find him un- 
able to accept); Mr. Jamieson, the Presi- 
dent of the Scotch Society of Account- 
ants, a man who knows as much of Scot- 
land as any man, and who rendered 
great services in the winding-up of the 
City of Glasgow Bank, has accepted the 
invitation; Mr. Neville Lubbock, who 
is connected with the sugar trade, and a 
brother, I believe, of Sir John Lubbock ; 
Sir Louis Mallet—I think I may men- 
tion him as being likely to join, although 
he has not definitely accepted; Mr. 
Muntz, the Member for North Warwick- 
shire; Mr. Arthur O’Connor, a Gentle- 
man of great ability, as those who have 
seen him in the House of Commons are 
well aware; Mr. Pearce, of Messrs. 
Elder and Co., the Glasgow shipbuilders; 
Mr. Inglis Palgrave, who is, or was till 
lately, editor of The Economist, and has 
paid much attention to financial ques- 
tions; Mr. C. M. Palmer, the Member 
for North Durham, who is a large ship- 
owner; Professor Bonamy Price, and 
Mr. Storey, the Member for Sunderland. 
Those are the Gentlemen who have con- 
sented to serve on the Commission, and 
I will also endeavour to get one or two 
working men to join the Commission. 
Mr. Birtwhistle, Secretary to the 
Weavers’ Association, will, I believe, 
serve, and I am endeavouring to get 
another. That is the position in which 
the Commission stands, and I have in- 
vited the Gentlemen I have named to 
meet me at a preliminary meeting in 
the course of this week in order to con- 
sider how we are going to work. I 
propose to lay before them a Paper 
which I am about to lay on the Table— 
it is a Memorandum upon the course of 
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the inquiry, the objects we have in view, 
and the manner in which that inquiry 
can best be carried out. It will depend 
upon these Gentlemen how far it may 
be desirable to accept, and how far to 
modify, that programme. I believe, on 
the whole, it will be found most con- 
venient to put out a well-selected body 
of questions, to have them distributed 
as widely as possible, and then, having 
received replies to those questions, and 
taken official evidence, we shall be much 
guided as to the nature of the rest of 
our inquiry. It seems to me there are 
large and important questions upon 
which we may easily do good work. 
Among others, it will be found that our 
information with regard to the home 
trade of the country is very imperfect, 
though our information with regard to 
foreign trade is tolerably good. I believe 
we shall be able to obtain considerable 
improvement as to the mode of collect- 
ing information about our home trade 
by the labours of the Commission. I 
hope the Commission will work in the 
spirit in which itisappointed. It is not 
appointed in any Party spirit to support 
any foregone conclusion. It is appointed 
for the purpose of investigating a state 
of things materially affecting the people 
of the country, which has now continued 
long enough to make it really a matter 
of importance that we should inquire 
how far it is possible to guide the course 
of events, and prevent disasters with 
which we are threatened. I believe we 
are taking the wisest course in entering 
boldly upon a formal, but a large and 
comprehensive inquiry. There is a sort 
of disposition in some quarters to cry 
out that we are interfering with the 
doctrines of Free Trade. What the 
doctrines of Free Trade or the nature 
of the inquiry may be—these are ques- 
tions which I do not think it necessary 
to go into now. If these doctrines are 
as sound as I believe they are they 
will bé supported, and will come well 
out of any inquiry which may take place, 
and be strengthened by it. But I do 
not think you will improve the position 
which Free Traders seem to desire to 
take up by declining to go into an 
inquiry lest it should disclose some in- 
convenient results. They cry “ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians,” as if that were 
all that could be said, and as if we were 
to abstain from altering or interfering 
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hope and trust that what I have said 
may be understood as intended to repre- 
sent the spirit in which we shall proceed ; 
and although we have not met with that 
support from our Predecessors which I 
think we might reasonably have ex- 
pected, yet I hope we shall receive the 
assistance of all classes in this great 
national undertaking. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, be- 
lieving that it is not desirable to ap- 
point this Commission, and that it will 
lead to no actual or practical results, I 
entertain the same eliodtions to its ap- 
pointment which I expressed when the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Dun- 
raven), who was then sitting on the 
Cross Benches, brought forward the 
subject at considerable length at an 
earlier period of the Session. At that 
time I offered what I thought was 
a complete and conclusive argument 
against the appointment of the Com- 
mission ; for all that part of my speech 
was almost a verbatim repetition of what 
the late Earl of Beaconsfield said when, 
an exactly similar Motion was raised 
some years ago. That noble Earl then 
denounced the idea of such a Commis- 
sion, on the ground that it had no spe- 
cific object, and that its labours were not 
likely to lead to any practical result. The 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Iddes- 
leigh) has certainly not given us any 
definite object; on the contrary, he de- 
precates its having any pre-arranged 
objects, and says that it is merely for 
the purpose of collecting information. 
I cannot, however, quite forget the line 
taken up by the noble Earl opposite the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(the Earl of Dunraven). A personal and 
political Friend of mine said that the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) would never consent to tax 
foreign manufactures. I am not quite 
so sure about that. As I understand the 
distinction, the noble Marquess would 
desire to tax foreign manufacturers, in 
order to use it as a weapon to obtain 
Free Trade from other countries. In that 
he differs from the noble Earl the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, whose 
view was that we should have a new 
commercial system by which the Revenue 
should gain by the taxation of foreign 
manufactures. Of the two I rather prefer 
the view of the noble Earl the Under 
Secretary of State, because, after all, 
that is a new fiscal arrangement, which 
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has some element of certainty about it ; 
whereas the noble Marquess’s plan has 
this great disadvantage, that it intro- 
duces uncertainty by its very character. 
It would create a new vested interest in 
this country, protected by the temporary 
means it proposes, which would have to 
be compensated when those means were 
withdrawn. With regard to the prac- 
tical character of the Commission, the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Iddes- 
leigh) has mentioned a vast number of 
important subjects into which the Com- 
missioners are to inquire, and I can con- 
ceive that such an Inquiry will last one 
or, more probably, two years. But, on 
the other hand, I have read in The Stan- 
dard of this day a letter which purports 
to be an answer by the noble Marquess 
to a congratulatory Resolution from the 
Conservative Working Men’s Associa- 
tion of Kirkdale. In the letter the As- 
sociation is informed that Lord Salis- 
bury trusts that when the General 
Election is over, it may be found that 
the efforts of the Conservative Govern- 
ment to restore peace to their country 
and a more healthy and prosperous con- 
dition to its trade may not have proved 
unsuccessful. I will not go into the 
question of restoring peace; but with 
regard to the question of restoring 
a more healthy and prosperous con- 
dition of trade, if the noble Marquess 
has got in his pocket the secret for bring- 
ing about that beneficent result in three 
or four months, what on earth is the use 
of proposing a Commission of Inquiry 
whose labours may probably last a year 
ortwo? No doubt, we must allow for 
a certain amount of laxity and latitude 
before an Election in the assurances 
given to constituencies; but if the 
noble Marquess can assure the work- 
ing men of Kirkdale of the restora- 
tion of a more healthy and prosper- 
ous condition of trade, the position 
of the Government really appears to 
require some explanation. With re- 
gard to the composition of the Commis- 
sion, the noble Earl opposite spoke with 
the utmost courtesy of those Gentlemen 
—some of them of great eminence—to 
whom application had been made to 
serve, but who had declined to do so; 
but yet the right hon. Baronet the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, at Bath, 
on Saturday, made something like a 
direct attack upon Gentlemen who had 
declined to serve on the Commission, 
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and whom he accused of something like 
want of patriotic conduct, and of refus- 
ing to join because they did not believe 
that they could maintain those econo- 
mical doctrines which they had sup- 
ported all their lives. For my own 
part, I have no business to represent 
Mr. Goschen ; but do your Lordships— 
does the noble Earl opposite—really be- 
lieve that Mr. Goschen is a man who in 
any way shirks a public duty which he 
thinks he can efficiently carry out, or 
that he is a man who, at this moment, 
is likely to feel utterly unable to defend 
those economical principles of which he 
is one of the strongest supporters? As 
to Mr. Shaw Lefevre and Mr. J. K. 
Cross, can either the noble Earl opposite or 
any of your Lordships so think of either 
of those Gentlemen? I have had some 
communications with them on this sub- 
ject, and so far from their having abso- 
lutely decided not to serve on the Com- 
mission, they were very ready to consider 
the question whether they should do so 
if they were asked; but they naturally 
wished to know what was to be the 
scope of the Commission, and, what 
they thought to be equally impor- 
tant, what was to be its constitution; 
and I think it is a source of some 
anxiety to them that they find it impos- 
sible to serve. I am talking rather off- 
hand now; but I think these Gentle- 
men found that the list of names which 
the noble Earl submitted to them in- 
cluded seven or eight Gentlemen pro- 
fessedly Fair Traders, or, as I prefer to 
call them, Protectionists; that the large 
majority of them were Conservatives ; 
and that the rest were composed 
of local Gentlemen representing trade 
and manufacture. I am not at all sur- 
prised that they did not think that was 
a right Commission, or one that would 
commend itself to the respect and confi- 
dence of the whole country ; and I think 
they were equally right in thinking that 
the burden should not be thrown upon 
them of defending, whether they areright 
or wrong, the received and acknowledged 
doctrines which underlie our fiscal ar- 
rangements. I think they were right 
in the course they took ; but, if it was 
not so, I should like to ask the noble 
Earl opposite to state how many Mem- 
bers of the present Government were 
asked to serve on another Royal Com- 
mission, with a very definite object, in 
reference to meschent shipping and 


Earl Granville 


{LORDS} 
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shipbuilding, and how many accepted 
or Jeclined the invitation? I must re- 
peat that I am only concerned to show 
that no blame whatever attaches to 
those Gentlemen who, after a due and 
confidential consideration, determined 
that it was no part of their publie duty 
to go into a Commission which they 
very much feared would not be satis- 
factory, and which would not command 
the confidence which it was so desirable 
such a Commission should enjoy. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : My 
Lords, the speech of the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Granville) would almost 
convey the idea that the question be- 
fore the House was rather what my 
opinions were, than whether the ap- 
pointments upon the Royal Commission 
were good. I[ am always much inte- 
rested in and even complimented by any 
remarks of the noble Earl upon my 
opinions, although he may take objec- 
tion to them; but I am bound to say I 
do not see what they have to do with 
the Royal Commission in question. I 
am not a Member of it, and I shall not 
have the slightest influence in guiding 
this Inquiry to its results. The noble 
Earl referred to something I said in a 
past debate. Now, it is a matter of 
perfect indifference to the objects of 
the Commission what opinions I ma 
have expressed in some past debate. 
may have expressed such an opinion as 
that to which the noble Earl has re- 
ferred in some past debate. I do not 
remember it; but I gather from him that 
my offence in that debate was, that I 
recommended some measures which 
would have had the effect of causing a 
temporary increase in portions of the 
tariff, and, therefore, of creating a 


number of vested interests, and when - 


that increase of the tariff was aban- 
doned, those vested interests would, in 
some way or other, have claimed com- 
pensation. If the noble Earl is pre- 
pared to lay down, as a principle, that 
an increase of the tariff is always to be 
condemned, unless the Minister who 
recommends it will guarantee its per- 
manence, I must leave him to settle his 
dispute with all the Ministers of Finance 
who have existed in this country during 
the present century. They have often 
made an increase of the tariff for a 

articular purpose, and with a definite, 
but limited, Object, without any inten- 
tion that the increase should be per- 
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manent. I have never before heard 
that such a course was condemned on 
account of the vested interests which 
might possibly arise during the tem- 
porary existence of the tariff, which 
it was intended ultimately to reduce. 
There is another quotation which the 
noble Earl gave, I think rather laxly, 
from some letter which I was supposed 
to have written. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have the 
words written here. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
do not remember the words. No doubt, 
what I was referring to, when I ex- 
pressed a hope that the influence of the 
present Government might be beneficial 
to the recovery of trade, was the hope 
that the principles upon which we 
shall advise Her Majesty to carry on 
the Government would have the effect 
of giving that confidence abroad and at 
home which is the very life of prosperity 
and industry in this country; and, we 
believe, through that means, and not 
through any special legislative measure, 
very definite and real benefit may be 
conferred, by a new system of policy, 
upon the trade and industry of the 
country. That was the idea which I 
probably had in my head when I was 
writing the words to which the noble 
Earl refers. But it is really fatuous 
to oceupy time in considering what in- 
fluence my individual opinions may have 
upon this important Commission. I will 
only say a word as to what is really the 
main question raised before your Lord- 
ships, which is, whether we are to think 
that these Liberal authorities, who have 
come to a kind of agreement to ‘‘ Boy- 
cott” this Royal Commission, have ful- 
filled their duty as statesmen in so doing. 
Of course, we could not take any one 
man and say it is his duty to serve upon 
a Commission, for he may have other 
engagements; but when we find a con- 
siderable number of distinguished men 
of the same political colour refusing to 
serve, and when we know, what is a 
matter of public notoriety, that the word 
was passed along not to goon the Royal 
Commission, I think we have a right to 
inquire whether such an attitude to- 
wards the inquiry is justified by prin- 
ciples which generally actuate English 
statesmen; whether it would not have 
been, perhaps, more patriotic if they 
had put into their pockets all considera- 
tion of the fact that this. Commission 
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had been set on foot by their ad- 
versaries, or contained people with 
whom they might not agree; and 
whether it would not have been better 
to have addressed themselves in concert 
with other men, not only politicians, 
but men of business, merchants, and 
manufacturers, and men of great 
authority, to find out whether all 
the sufferings our people have been 
going through are really unavoid- 
able, or whether there is not in 
it some cause which we may discover 
and lay before Parliament, and for 
which Parliament may find a remedy. 
It seems to me that this is so great an 
object that, considering the suffering 
that has been undergone, and is so 
general, considering that the interests 
of this country which are jeopardized 
are so serious and enormous, all those 
petty considerations of what Party has 
set the, Commission on foot, or as to 
what partizans were upon it, should have 
been rejected by men of the character 
and position alluded to by the noble 
Earl. I was surprised to hear the 
noble Earl give, as a reason for their 
refusal, that they found the composition 
of it was such that they could not serve 
on it with advantage. If I understood 
my noble Friend (the Earl of Iddesleigh) 
aright, I believe it is the fact that these 
statesmen were asked in the first in- 
stance, so that it was impossible for 
them to say what the composition of 
the Commission would be, and to give 
that asa reason. If, in consequence of 
their refusal to serve, there was a very 
small admixture of the Liberal element 
on the Commission, I cannot think that 
that is an argument to justify their own 
abstention. Is their own abstention a 
justification of their own abstention ? 
The Commission does not contain a 
large Liberal element, because they in- 
sisted upon staying away. Then taney 
point to the Commission, and say there 
are no Liberal statesmen there. I am 
surprised the noble Earl should adopt 
such an argument. The Commission 
contains many representative men of all 
descriptions, and it is a matter of regret 
that it does not contain Liberal states- 
men to any extent. The noble Earl has 
stated, as some sort of reproach, that 
the Commission contains men connected 
with business in various localities. I 
should have thought they were the men 
most wanted on a Commission of this 
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sort to investigate trade questions, and 
to tell us where the evil is. My Lords, 
I believe that the Commission is very 
fairly constituted. There are on it, no 
doubt, a certain number—a small num- 
ber—of those who are connected with 
the opinions described as those of “ Fair 
Trade;” there are on it some stout 
champions of the orthodox doctrine of 
Free Trade ; and there are on it a con- 
siderable number of Gentlemen with 
regard to whom you cannot say before- 
hand that they have any strong or pre- 
conceived opinions, but who will give 
their judgment and verdict according 
to the facts which are brought before 
them. There are some of the most 
eminent mercantile and industrial men 
in the country on the Commission, and 
I believe that their names will attract 
the confidence of their countrymen, who 
desire that the Commission should con- 
sist, not of illustrious statesmen, but of 
men who are competent to examine into 
the matter which is referred to them, 
and who will give a true, a fair, and an 
impartial verdict, untrammelled by any 
a ag san opinion, on the facts laid 

efore them; and that I believe they 
will do. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, in 
explanation, I would say that the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) has defended the one-sided- 
ness of the Commission on the ground, 
among others, that Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
and Mr. J. K. Cross, when asked to 
serve upon it, refused to do so before 
they knew who their Colleagues would 
be. At that time, however, they had 
not refused; but they naturally wished 
to know what the constitution of the 
Commission would be, and a long list 
of 17 or 18 names, most of which have 
been just mentioned by the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Iddesleigh), was 
submitted to them, giving this enormous 
ee ame to Conservatives and 

air Traders on the Commission. The 
noble Marquess opposite is wrong in 
supposing that I spoke with contempt 
of the manufacturers of this country, of 
whom I am one; but it is the case that 
I have condemned the composition of 
the Commission as a whole; and even 
assuming that all the manufacturers on 
the Commission were neutral, there will 
still be an enormous preponderance of 
professed Fair Traders and of Con- 


servatives upon it, for those who cannot | 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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be described as Free Traders may be 
assumed to come under one or other 
description. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (The Earl of Ippestzien): [ 
wish to make an explanation, in the 
first place, with regard to what the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) 
has said as to the composition of the 
Commission, when some of the Members 
of the late Government were asked to 
join it. They were at that time ex- 
pressly told that no appointment had 
been made, and that no person had 
been spoken to on the subject, with the 
exception of my noble Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (the 
Earl of Dunraven). When this matter 
was so put before Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
and Mr. J. K. Cross, I explained to 
them, and they were told, that we had 
made no other arrangements, and that it 
was quite possible to discuss the matter 
freely. When the noble Ear! says that 
all who cannot be expressly named as 
Free Traders are to be taken as Conser- 
vatives and Fair Traders, I do not know 
on what ground he makes that statement. 
As regards half the Members of the Com- 
mission, at least, I do not myself know 
at this moment whether they are Fair 
Traders or not. The Members of the 
Commission have been appointed be- 
cause they can give good information as 
to the trade of the country. I do not 
know, for instance, whether Sir James 
Allport is a Fair Trader or not; but a 
man of his intelligence and experience 
will be of great use in an Inquiry which 
is to give us good information as to the 
facts. The noble Earl assumes that every- 
one who was not put on the Commission 
expressly for the of fighting 
the principles of Free Trade and of 
cross-examining the statements on the 
other side, is to be reckoned as a Fair 
Trader. I think that is a great error, 
and I extremely regret it. I do not 
desire by these observations to throw 
blame upon anybody, but I wish to ex- 
plain the peculiar and difficult position 
in which we were placed. 

Eart GRANVILLE: When the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Iddesleigh) 
first communicated with the two Gentle- 
men I have mentioned, it is no doubt 
true that the Members of the Commis- 
sion were not actually appointed ; but 
the noble Earl named those persons 
whom it was proposed to ask to join it, 
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and I do not understand him to deny 
that that was so. 

Tne FIRST LORD or tar TREA- 
SURY (The Earl of Ippestz1cn): Yes, 
that was so; but they had not, either of 
them, been asked, and they knew no- 
thing about it. If I had been asked 
to take off this Gentleman’s name, for 
instance, and put on another, possibly 
I might have done so. 

Lorp DENMAN said, Sir James 
Allport was the only one of the Com- 
mission known to him, and no man had 
done more for the working classes ; and 
as the Commissioners would neither be 
paid for their time, nor have their 
travelling expenses, their gratuitous in- 
vestigations ought to be treated with 
respect, and not with icy coldness and 
contempt. 


Memorandum for the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Depression of Trade and 
Industry ; ordered to be laid before the 
House.—(7he Earl of Iddesleigh. ) 


Memorandum laid before the House 
(pursuant to Order of this day), and to 
be printed. (No. 247.) 


ARMY—THE ARMY RESERVE—END OF 
SERVICE WITH THE COLOURS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN asked 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
For what length of time it is proposed 
to keep the Reserve men with the 
Colours? After the statements which 
had been made in Parliament as to their 
relations with Foreign Powers, it did 
not seem at all probable that the Re- 
serve men would be called upon for 
active service; and it was, therefore, 
very undesirable to keep them with the 
Colours for no definite purpose. Con- 
siderable expense was thereby caused 
to the country, much hardship to the 
families of the men, and great inconve- 
nience, in many cases, to their Civil em- 
ployers—and this especially would have 
the bad effect of making employers of 
labour hesitate in future before taking 
Reserve men into their service. He 


hoped, therefore, that the noble Ear! | 


would be able to give some assurance 
that these men would shortly be dis- 
missed to their homes. 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
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was afraid he could not give a very 
satisfactory answer to the Question in 
the absence of his noble Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for War. Cir- 
cumstances had changed very much for 
the better since the Reserve men were 
called out; but the time when they 
could be dismissed depended upon all 
kinds of political considerations, and it 
was impossible to say exactly what that 
date would be. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment fully understood the inconvenience 
of these men being kept from their 
ordinary occupations, and they would 
not be detained a moment longer than 
the neccessities of the country and the 
requirements of the Service demanded. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) (No 2) BILL. 
(The Marquess of Waterford.) 


(No 235.) REPORT. 


Order of the Day for receiving the 
Report of the Amendments read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Report be now re- 
ceived.” —( Zhe Marquess of Waterford.) 


Eart FORTESCUE said, he would 
take advantage of that occasion to renew 
his protest against the further develop- 
ment of the original Act, which had 
more than verified the prediction he 
ventured to make as to its probable 
operation, founded, as it was, upon an 
unsound and dangerous principle, and 
applied to a state of society peculiarly 
ill-qualified at present to use it with 
fairness and discretion. He had pre- 
dicted that it would be found generally 
unworkable, but, where applied, would 
give occasion for jobbery, favouritism, 
and spite. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he would 
divide the House on the Bill if he could 
hope for any support. So dangerous was 
the precedent of the Bill, that he should 
be anxious to divide against it by way 
of protest. He believed that action should 
be taken to prevent the dwellings of the 
labourersin Ireland being allowed to bein 
an unsanitary condition without resort- 
ing to exceptional legislation of this cha- 
racter. The action of the State should 
be negative, and not destructive. The 
principle of the Bill was, that some au- 
thority was to have the power to build 
and repair houses out of the rates, and 


STATE ror tHe COLONIES (The Earl | the State was to make advances in aid 


of Dunraven), who replied, said, he 


of this purpose. 
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Tae Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, he must be allowed to explain that 
he had been misunderstood on a former 
oceasion. The erection of houses was 
to be paid for out of the rates, without 
State aid. The Treasury was to make 
advances to be paid off in a certain num- 
ber of years. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that if 
the Treasury was to make advances, it 
could not be disputed that the State was 
to come forward. He therefore wished 
to know where the money set aside for 
the purposes of the Bill was to be ob- 
tained? He would also like to be in- 
formed why the same principle was not 
to be applied to England and Scotland ? 
He would ask, was not the same prin- 
ciple capable of adoption in regard to 
the labourers in Scotland and England ? 
The principle of the Bill was one that 
might extend very far; and in a very 
few months or years it might be ap- 
plied not only to Ireland, but to England 
and Scotland, to country and to town. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, that the speech which they had 
just listened to ought to have been made 
in the year 1883, when the principle of 
the Bill was agreed to in that House. 
He maintained that the Bill was a neces- 
sity, and he desired to see it passed. The 
Act of 1883 certainly contained what 
was at the time a most novel principle ; 
but as the Act had been kept continually 
dangling before the eyes of the Irish 
people, and as it was impossible that 
that Act could work in its present con- 
dition, it was right to pass the Bill in 
order that the principle recognized by 
their Lordships in 1883 might not be 
fruitless. Even from the point of view 
of his noble Friend (the Earl of Wemyss) 
the Bill was better than its predecessor, 
for it was more economical in its nature, 
that Act having proved to be unwork- 
able in consequence of the enormous 
expenditure which it entailed. He (the 
Marquess of Waterford) was very much 
in favour of improving the housing of 
the Irish labourers. If their Lordships 
had seen the houses in which many 
Irishmen lived, they would feel strongly 
on the subject. He was very anxious 
that the Bill should pass, for he believed 
it would be a great boon to the Irish 
labourer ; and, besides, it was cheaper to 
lease a piece of land than to buy the fee 
simple of it, and the Bill would save the 
rates instead of increasing them. 


{LORDS} 
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Eart FORTESCUE said, he had not 
merely protested against, but had moved 
the rejection of, the Bill of 1883. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided:—Contents 43; Not-Contents 5: 
Majority 38. 

Resolved in the affirmative. 

Report received accordingly. 

Clause 16 (Powers of the sanitary 
authority relative to purchase existing 
cottages, and allot land to existing cot- 
tages). 

Tae Marquess or WATERFORD 
moved an Amendment to the clause, 
providing that the purchases of cottages 
or plots of land to be put in repair for 
the accommodation of labourers should 
be ‘‘ by agreement.” 

Amendment moved, in page 8, line 9, 
after(‘‘may”’), insert (‘‘by agreement’’). 
—(The Marquess of Waterford.) 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN asked 
what provision was made for the protec- 
tion of landlords? Who was to be the 
judge whether the cottage was in a bad 
state of repair or not ? 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD, 
in reply, said, that the rules were very 
stringent as to the Court of Appeal. In 
the first instance, the Local Government 
Board would decide as to the adoption 
of the scheme when put by the local 
Sanitary Authority. The noble Earl, 
he was sure, felt confidence in the Local 
Government Board; but any landlord, 
not being satisfied, and who desired, 
could appeal to the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Privy Council. He (the Mar- 
quess of Waterford) thought that their 
interests were perfectly safe in the hands 
of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, that bad 
sanitary arrangements in towns were 
much more injurious than in the coun- 
try. The proportion of deaths from 
zymotic diseases, which were due chiefly 
to bad sanitary conditions, was one-third 
less in Connaught than in Ulster or 
Leinster, because, though the dwellings 
themselves were generally much worse, 
they were also generally more scattered. 
The sanitary condition of the rural dis- 
tricts in Ireland was not bad, though 
that of the towns was very bad ; neither 
was the death-rate nearly so high among 
the labourers in that country as it was 
amongst the operatives in the great 
manufacturing centres in England. 











Criminal Law 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingty. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Miscellaneous amendments 
of Act of 1883. 46 & 47 Vic. c. 60). 


Lorp VENTRY, who had the follow- 
ing Amendment upon the Paper :—In 
page 9, line 42, leave out from (‘‘ The’’) 
to (‘‘ time”’) in line 43, and insert— 

(“The advertisements mentioned in section 
seven of the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, may 
be published in one of the months of March, 
April, and May,”’) 
said, he did not intend to move it. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


_ On the Motion of The Marquess of 
WarERForD, the following clause inserted 
after Clause 22 :— 

(Set off of rent against rates.) 

“Any person indebted to a board of guar- 
dians in respect of poor rate for property situate 
in any union, to whom such board of ians, 
in their capacity as sani authority, are in- 
debted for rent for any land held by them for 
a term of years under this Act in that union, 
may set off against the sum so due by him 
or the sum due to him for rent as afore- 
said.” 

Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow; and to 
be printed, as amended. (No. 245.) 
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CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Eart Beauchamp.) 
(No. 242.) CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS’ 
AMENDMENTS. 


Tur PAYMASTER GENERAL (Earl 
Bravowamp), in moving that the Com- 
mons’ Amendments in the Bill be con- 
sidered, said, that they were not nearly 
so formidable as they would appear to 
be from their bulk on the Paper of 
Business, a large portion of them con- 
sisting chiefly of a redrafting of the 

rovisions. A Select Committee of their 
Lordships’ House sat on the subject in 
1881 and 1882, and took much evidence. 
The result was that in 1883 a Bill was 
brought into that House by a noble Earl 
not now present (the Earl of Dalhousie). 
A great deal of discussion took place 
upon it; but the circumstances of that 
year prevented the Bill from being con- 
sidered in the House of Commons, and 
it was dropped. In 1884 the Bill was 
again introduced in their Lordships’ 
House and passed ; it was sent down to 
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the Commons and considered in some of 
its stages, but failed to become law. 
Nearly the same Bill, the offspring of 
the Select Committee of 1881 and 1882, 
was this Session introduced a third time 
in their Lordships’ House and was again 
sent down to the House of Commons, 
where it had been considered and re- 
turned to their Lordships with Amend- 
ments which had materially altered the 
scope of the measure, while, in many 
cases, they had undoubtedly, to a con- 
siderable degree, improved it. For in- 
stance, there was a new provision in 
Clause 2, that no person should be con- 
victed upon the evidence of one person 
without corroboration. That was an im- 
provement. There wasalsoanAmendment 
which made drugging a misdemeanour, 
and another which provided that a bo 
under 16 onconviction might be wide 
In Clause 5 the age was raised from 12 
to 13. Probably the most convenient 
course would be to deal with the Amend- 
ments as a whole and not seriatim. The 
variations which they made were not so 
great as appeared at first sight, the most 
important being one which raised the 
age of consent from 13 to 16. An at- 
tempt had been made to treat this mea- 
sure as one of the rich against the poor ; 
but that attempt, he argued, was very 
unjust and unfounded. Their Lordships 
had investigated this very painful sub- 
ject, and had, on three separate occasions, 
sent the Bill down to the House of Com- 
mons. So far as this measure was con- 
cerned, therefore, their Lordships had 
done their duty with impartiality as be- 
tween the rich and the poor. He (Earl 
Beauchamp) was not one of those who 
believed that, by legislation, they could 
do very much to influence the morals of 
persons, nor did he think that it would 
produce all the results anticipated by its 
sanguine promoters. It should not be 
forgotten that an Act of Parliament 
would not make those chaste and moral 
who were unchaste and immoral. If, 
however, the Bill produced all the re- 
sults hoped for by these who had pro- 
moted it, no one would rejoice more sin- 
cerely than he would. He thought there 
was little chance of their Lordships bei 
able to alter the decisions which ha 
been arrived at by the House of Com- 
mons, and therefore he would urge upon 
them, having regard to the necessity of 
passing the Bill that Session, not to im- 
peril its object by rejecting any of the 
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Amendments the Commons had made, 
but, on the contrary, to accept them en 
bloc. 


Moved, “‘ That the Commons’ Amend- 
ments be considered.” —({ Zhe Earl Beau- 
champ.) 


Lorv FITZGERALD said, he thought 
that their Lordships might well congra- 
tulate themselves upon the course pur- 
sued in reference to that measure, as 
well as being the first to initiate legis- 
lation upon the subject. For three years 
in succession it had been considered 
carefully and deliberately by their Lord- 
ships. He preferred very much the 
structure of the Bill as it left that 
House ; and he found himself in great 
difficulty in dealing with the Amend- 
ments made by the House of Commons, 
because they went very far indeed, and 
altered the Law of Evidence in several 
material particulars. Some ofthe Amend- 
ments made by the Commons were be- 
yond the scope of the Preamble. Others 
had greatly increased the severity of 
the Bill, and this severity was calculated 
to defeat the objects with which the 
Bill was being passed. He was told 
that if he moved and carried the rejec- 
tion of any of the Amendments made 
by the Commons, he should imperil the 
passing of the Bill. He would not take 
the responsibility of doing that, because 
the Bill contained much that was good, 
and, therefore, he must content himself 
with protesting against the Amend- 
ments to which he objected. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he also 
wished to congratulate their Lordships 
and the present Government, as well as 
the country, on the Bill being within a 
measurable distance of becoming law; 
but it was desirable it should be more 
clearly understood that it was the re- 
sult of several successive years’ labour 
on the part of their Lordships’ House, 
and that it was not under the pressure 
of popular agitation that the subject 
had been taken up by them—first, care- 
fully inquired into by a Select Commit- 
tee, and then legislated upon. Their 
Lordships, in truth, might be regarded 
as the pioneers ‘of legislation on this 
painful subject. He would say nothing 
now as to the character and probable 
influence of the recent agitation upon it, 
or as to the effect which that might 
have had in securing the passage of the 
Bill through the House. He would only 


Earl Beauchamp 
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remind them that in 1883 and 1884 
similar Bills had, after full discussion, 
been sent down to the House of Com- 
mons in good time, which that House, 
under the guidance of the late Govern- 
ment, had not found time even to con- 
sider in 1883, or to pass in 1884. That 
House, however, had found time in each 
of those years to pass, with the support 
of the late Government, a Bill against 
pigeon shooting, which, though he had 
no sympathy with that pastime, he re- 
joiced their Lordships had rejected as 
unworthy of the attention of the Imperial 
Parliament. Happily, this year, the 
House of Commons had passed no Pigeon 
Shooting Bill; but had passed this mea- 
sure, with many alterations, some valu- 
able, others of doubtful expediency. He 
had received communications from two 
Judges of great experience about the 
great danger which boys—especially of 
the wages class—ran of being seduced 
by girls older than themselves, though 
under 16, and then being imprisoned, or 
else having black mail levied upon them. 
He had intended to move Amendments to 
the Bill, but now would not risk doing so. 
At the same time, he must say he was not 
sanguine as to the results of the measure, 
except in protecting young girls from 
outrage. Wherever they found a popu- 
lation destitute of religious principles 
or moral convictions, there they were 
sure to have a great deal of vice and im- 
morality, which Parliament was power- 
less to suppress, or even materially to 
restrain. The real work to be done was 
one much less of less of legislative than 
of moral reform, and that must be 
carried on by religious, moral, and edu- 
cational agencies. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that while 
he did not consider all the Commons’ 
Amendments improvements upon the 
Bill, he would advise the House to 
accept them en bloc. It was unfair to 
say that the Bill was the result of re- 
cent publications. While he thought 
that great credit was due to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as regarded their 
conduct in the matter, he must, in jus- 
tice to the Home Office, say that his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Dalhousie) 
and the late Home Secretary (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt)—and they were tho- 
roughly supported in their resolve by 
the Members of the late Government— 
previously to that Government going 
out of Office had fully determined to 
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carry the Bill long before the publications 
referred to appeared ; and at that time 
they sale but cold support from 
noble Lords opposite. Seeing the pro- 
gress which was made with it prior to 
the publications referred to, he did not 
think it was now fair to say it was the 
result of it. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, the 
suggestion that the Amendments should 
be considered and agreed to en bloc was 
one in which he would only concur be- 
cause he did not wish to endanger the 
passing of the Bill. Many of them 
seemed to him objectionable, and almost 
all free of importance, and he thought it 
extremely inconvenient that their Lord- 
ships should be obliged to adopt them 
without any adequate consideration. He 
must say he had great pleasure in con- 
gratulating their Lordships upon hav- 
ing come to the end of this most un- 
savoury subject. The Bill could not be 
said to reflect much credit on their House 
of Parliament; but, to his mind, some of 
the Amendments in the House of Com- 
mons had improved and strengthened it. 
He complained of the obscenity through 
which they had been compelled to pass, 
and that boys and girls of tender years 
had been allowed to sell such a filthy 
and obscene publication under the very 
nose of the police, without the autho- 
rities taking any action whatever. Who 
were to blame for allowing that breach 
of the law he did not know; but, who- 
ever it was, a very heavy responsibility 
rested on their shoulders. It might have 
been a question whether it was right 
or wrong to prosecute the writer or 
writers; but he maintained that the 
same power which swept from the 
streets the Confessional Unmasked and the 
Fruits of Philosophy, works which were 
comparatively pure to this filthy publi- 
cation, should have taken action in this 
matter. He was afraid, however, that 
some of the provisions of the Bill might 
lead to a state of things not unlike the 
odious system of Police des Meurs and to 
wholesale corruption among the Police 
Force. The temptations which the Bill 
would place in the way of the police 
might be greater than they could bear. 
He remembered that some years ago the 
whole of the C. Division had to be re- 
moved from one quarter of the town to 
another in consequence of the corruption 
that prevailed among its members. 
He hoped the streets would be niade 
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passable for decent men and women, 
and would no longer be flooded with ob- 
scene publications. He was glad the 
House of Commons had struck out the 
clause giving the police arbitrary power 
to arrest any man or woman without 
any complaint having been made against 
them. He was also glad of the ad- 
ditional powers that had been given 
against procuresses and disorderly 
houses where young children were har- 
boured ; but he regretted that nothing 
had been done to clear the streets of 
young prostitutes, who might accost 
men or boys, and induce them to be- 
come guilty of a misdemeanour, while 
they themselves would be liable to no 
charge. Such a state of things must 
infallibly lead to wholesale extortion, 
and probably to the utter ruin of many 
young men who would fall victims to 
the wiles of these girls and the wretches 
who would employ them for the pur- 
pose. Power should have been given 
to send these girls to reformatories, in- 
stead of leaving them a standing menace 
to the community. As to the limit of 
age, he would point out that England 
was going three years further than any 
other country in the world. He trusted 
that the Bill would produce the good 
results to which their Lordships looked 
forward ; but he could not help think- 
ing that, by making the homes of the 
poor brighter and more cheerful, and 
decency and morality more possible in 
those homes, they would effect more 
than by any Draconian legislation of 
this nature. 

Lorp MOUNT-TEMPLE said, that 
he could not agree with the noble Earl 
that the publicity given to these criminal 
practices had not influenced this Bill. 
This Bill originated in the evidence of 
their Lordships’ Committee five years 
ago. That evidence, with the Report, 
was published under the cover of a Blue 
Book, which was a damper to the curio- 
sity and interest of the public; but it 
awakened in those who cared for this 
odious subject the earnest desire for a 
more effective and righteous law. The 
Bill was launched without help from any 
utterance of public opinion. No breeze 
of public favour stiffened its sails; it 
got no welcome in the other House, but 
met with the cold shoulder. When re- 
volting facts of horrible criminal cruel- 
ties on defenceless girls and young chil- 
dren were scattered widely abroad, the 
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compassion and consciences of persons of 
right feeling were so roused that the 
Bill returned much strengthened and 
improved. His noble Friend (Earl 
Granville) had reminded them that the 
late Home Secretary was very anxious 
to have the Bill brought forward; but 
such was the apathy on the subject, the 
indifference and general dislike in the 
House of Commons, that for two years 
it was stopped. Up to the very moment 
when the veil was withdrawn from the 
public eye and they were made aware 
of the grossly criminal acts that were 
being carried on in this country, it was 
thought that the Bill they were consent- 
ing to was too strong. Therefore, he 
said, that unless that publicity had un- 
folded such a horrible state of things to 
the public at large there would have 
been no prospect or probability of their 
getting this Bill, which seemed now to 
meet with the approbation of all con- 
cerned. Of course, there were parts 
which they might find fault with; but, 
on the whole, according to the amount 
of knowledge they had of the evil, it 
met with the wants of the present day. 
Lorp BRAMWELL said, he quite 
concurred in the remarks that had 
been made by his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Fitzgerald), and, like him, 
would not endanger the Bill by moving 
the rejection of any of the Amendments. 
At the same time, he could not refrain 
from saying that in his opinion it con- 
tained many questionable matters. It 
was undoubtedly the fact that it had its 
origin in the Lords’ Select Committee ; 
but he thought their Lordships could 
scarcely recognize their child in its pre- 
sent shape. Their Lordships most care- 
fully considered the measure ; but it was 
an unfortunate circumstance that the 
considerations that had influenced their 
Lordships in some of the conclusions to 
which they arrived seemed to have been 
lost sight of in the House of Commons. 
No one could say that the clause making 
it a misdemeanour to induce a woman 
by false pretences to gratify a man’s 
wishes, had any tendency to promote 
chastity. Under that clause, a woman, 
who knew that she was about to consort 
unlawfully with a man, might, never- 
theless, afterwards prosecute him for 
having obtained her consent by false re- 
presentations, such as the promise ofa 
note or sovereign which should subse- 
quently be shown to be bad. Insuch a 
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case, the woman would know that she was 
a party to an immoral act, and had made 
a bargain for the possession of her person. 
In their Lordships’ House that clause 
was framed so as only to apply to cases 
like that of a sham marriage, in which 
the woman was quite innocent. He 
was sorry there was not time for a con- 
ference between the two Houses, in 
which the reasons which had induced 
their Lordships to take the views they 
had taken could be stated. There were 
improvements in the Bill as it stood ; but 
there were also faults, and it was a pity 
there was not time to consider them. 

Tae PAYMASTER GENERAL 
(Earl Beavcuamr) said, as to the altera- 
tion of the age of consent, it was very 
remarkable that statistics showed that, 
while the number of marriages of per- 
sons below 16 was only about 26 in the 
year, those of persons above 16 might 
be counted by hundreds, and those of 
persons above 18 might be counted by 
thousands. It was only right that if the 
father, mother, master, or guardian of 
a girl abused their power over her, they 
should lose it. It had been said in the 
course of the debates upon the Bill 
that no one quitted a prison after two 
years’ imprisonment, without being 
shattered in body and mind; but if the 
maximum punishment was two years’ 
imprisonment, their Lordships ought 
not to assume that it would be always 
inflicted. With reference to the com- 
mission of the offence for which that 
punishment was assigned, had no one a 
word to say about the poor girl being 
shattered in body and mind? There was 
no reason to suppose that the Judges 
would misuse their discretion in the im- 
position of punishment. He was very 
glad that the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Mount-Temple) had borne fis testimony 
in favour of the Bil! as a useful and ad- 
mirable measure, and he hoped that it 
would do something for the punishment 
of those who committed outrages upon 
young persons. 

Tue Bisnuor or WINCHESTER 
said, that the Bishops were interested 
in this question, as the natural guar- 
dians of the morals of the people. He 
was speaking for all his rev. Brethren, 
‘isa said that they were most anxious 
that the Bill should pass their Lord- 
ships’ House ; and he believed, whatever 
faults might be in the Bill, it was cal- 
culated to do a great deal of good, and 
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it would be a great blessing to the coun- 
try. It was said, truly, that you could 
not make people moral or chaste by Act 
of Parliament; but a great deal might 
be done to prevent things which were im- 
moral and unchaste. Everybody who 
had taken any part in trying to promote 
morality, knew that they were met at 
every corner by difficulties which had 
been spoken of in the course of the de- 
bate. And though they could not make 
people moral by Act of Parliament, they 
could do a great deal to put obstacles, 
in the way of prevention, of persons, who 
were trying, with all their hearts and 
minds, to promote immorality, from suc- 
ceeding in their efforts. He felt very 
strongly what had been said by thenoble 
Earl (the Earl of Milltown) that the ob- 
scene literature referred to was doing an 
infinity of mischief— mischief which 
could never be undone. Nevertheless, 
they must all rejoice that the mind of 
the public had now been opened to the 
extraordinary evils which prevailed, and 
which threatened to make England, in 
some respects, the most degraded coun- 
try in Europe. He alluded to the terrible 
seduction, and worse than seduction, of 
young children. Living in a diocese in 
which there wera more naval and mili- 
tary stations than in any other part of 
the country, he happened to know how 
terrible was the condition of the streets 
of those places, especially in connection 
with this prostitution of infants. Unless 
they took some step to prevent the con- 
tinuation of the evil, this country, which 
had hitherto prided itself upon being 
more moral than any other country in 
Europe, would expose itself to the taunts 
of the civilized world. 


Motion agreed to: Commons’ Amend- 
ments considered, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 10th August, 1885. 


MINUTES. }—Pvstic Bitts—Second Reading— 
Housing of the Working Classes (England) 
[248]; Moveable Dwellings' [239]. 

Committee’— Report — Land Purchase (Ireland) 
[249]. 
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PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


——¢——— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 


LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 
Lords’ Amendments considered. 


Cotone. KING - HARMAN asked 
whether it was in Order to take this 
Bill at the time for Private Bills? It 
had been treated as a Public Bill in the 
Upper House. 

r. SPEAKER: The Bill is a Public 
Bill; but it is customary to take Provi- 
sional Order Bills at this time. 

Mr. SEXTON said, this Bill was a 
Bill to confirm Provisional Orders made 
by the Locai Government Board of Ire- 
land relating merely to the method of 
fixing the water charge between Dublin 
and the townships upon the basis of 
_— The Amendment of the 

rds related to a distinct and fresh 
matter—namely, the allowance per head 
of water. He submitted that this Amend- 
ment was not within the scope of the 
Bill, and should not be considered by 
this House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is within the 
competence of this House to agree or 
disagree with what the Lords have in- 
serted. There is nothing on the face of 
the Amendment to prevent the Lords 
from inserting it, or of this House from 
discussing it. 

Amendment, Clause A (As to Order 
being retrospective). 


Mr. SEXTON: I object to this 
Amendment being considered without 
Notice. 

Mr. SPEAKER: No objection can be 
taken to postpone it. 

Mr. GRAY said, he did not propose 
to ask.the House to give any formal 
opposition to this Amendment; but he 
wished to point out to the House that 
though he understood the Corporation 
were willing, for the sake of peace, to 
agree to it, still it imposed a consider- 
able hardship upon the citizens of Dub- 
lin. For a number of years past the 
townships concerned in this Provisional 
Order had been taking a quantity of 
water largely in excess of the quantity 
for which they had contracted, or for 
which they had paid. They now pro- 
posed, or it was now proposed by the 
Lords, to introduce an Amendment spe- 
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cifying that the townships should not be 
required to pay for the water which they 
had got at their own request, and which 
they had used and not paid for. Of 
course, some persons had to pay the 
cost, and the cost must be borne by the 
citizens of Dublin instead of by those 
who had benefited by the extra supply. 
As this legal difficulty had arisen, he 
supposed it was better to allow the past 
to take care of itself, and so the Corpo- 
ration did not object to allowing the Bill 
not to be retrospective. 


Question, ‘‘ That this House do agree 
with the Lords in the said Amendment,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Subsequent Amendment, Clause B 
(As to statutable supply of water). 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House 
do agree with the Lords in the said 
Amendment.” 


Mr. WALKER said, he wished to 
move that the House disagree with the 
Lords in this Amendment under cir- 
cumstances which he would describe. 
This Amendment altered the amount of 
water to be supplied by the Corporation 
of Dublin to the various townships sur- 
rounding the City, without making any 
provision for an increase in price. The 
amount of supply was regulated by 
solemn bargains, ratified by legislation, 
entered into between the Dublin Corpo- 
ration and the townships. The circum- 
stances under which this came before 
the House, which he would briefly state, 
were very curious. Under the Act of 
1861 Dublin had its present supply of 
water from the Vartry, and the citizens 
of Dublin paid for that supply 1s. 3d. 
on the Goverment valuation. By various 
Acts of Parliament the townships—of 
which the Kingstown Corporation was 
the one which had been most prominent in 
opposition to the Corporation of Dublin 
—were entitled to a supply of 20 gallons 

er head of the population, the popu- 
fation to be from time to time deter- 
mined. Unfortunately, when these Acts 
of Parliament came to be worked, it 
was found that no provision was made 
in them for furnishing a legal basis 
for determining the population, and 
when litigation was opened it was 
found legally impossible to work the 
clause, because the Census was not 
made the legal basis for ascertaining 
the population. Of course, they knew 
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that the population of these places 
varied, not only from day to day, but 
from hour to hour; therefore, under 
existing circumstances, it was impos- 
sible to fix the number of people to 
whom these 20 gallons of water per 
head per day were to be given. Kings- 
town paid only 5d. in the pound on the 
valuation for its supply. The bargain 
was made in 1869 by Act of Parliament; 
but in 1874 the Corporation of Dublin, 
being willing to supply the townships 
with an excess of water over and above 
20 gallons per head on the reasonable 
terms of their paying for it, a Provi- 
sional Order was passed, which was 
ratified by an Act of Parliament, de- 
claring that it should be lawful for the 
Dublin Corporation, instead of supply- 
ing merely the 20 gallons per head per 
day which they were obliged by the 
existing Statutes to give, to allow the 
Commissioners of the townships to draw 
water in excess atapriceto be fixed, which 
was, in the case of Kingstown, 34d. per 
1,000 gallons. But there was no legal 
method of satisfactorily determining 
what was excess, seeing that there was 
no legal means of estimating the popu- 
lation. After some time the Corpora- 
tion of Kingstown resisted the claim for 
excess water, and an action was brought 
against them by the Corporation of 
Dublin in order to recover the price 
which the township had agreed to pay 
for that excess. The action, in which 
he (Mr. Walker) happened to be counsel, 
failed, and failed naturally, because the 
population of Kingstown could not be 
legally ascertained, the Census not hav- 
ing been made, as it ought to have been, 
the basis for estimating the population. 
The township took advantage of that, 
and did not pay for the excess water 
that, under the Act of 1874, they were 
obliged to pay for; and on that break- 
down appearing in the machinery of the 
Act, the Dublin Corporation applied to 
the Local Government Board to amend 
the Provisional Order of 1874 by fur- 
nishing a legal basis by which the popu- 
lation should be ascertained—namely, 
the Census of 1881, and giving also 
considerable advantages to the town- 
ships, because they proposed that the 
increment of population in the previous 
decade should be taken into account, 
and, further, that in the case of seaside 
resorts like Kingstown, a further allow- 
ance should be made for the summer 
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opulation. This was a natural and 

air course, and one would have ima- 
gined that the Kingstown Corporation 
would have been glad to fall in with it. 
However, they tried to stop this appli- 
cation to the Local Government Board 
for this Provisional Order, and brought 
the matter before the Court of Exche- 
quer and the Court of Appeal, and in 
each case were beaten. The Local Go- 
vernment Board, after the fullest in- 
quiry, and after hearing all the evidence 
on both sides, made the Provisional 
Order which it was the object of the Act 
of Parliament to confirm. It passed this 
House, after full inquiry which lasted 
three days, without opposition, and 
went up to the House of Lords. Before 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords the same objection was taken 
which had been raised before the House 
of Commons’ Committee. A Member of 
the House of Lords’ Committee proposed 
an Amendment substantially the same 
as the Amendment now before the 
House. That Amendment was opposed 
by the Corporation, and was not accepted. 
From the Select Committee it was passed 
to the Committee of the House of Lords 
itself, where a proposal of precisely the 
same character as that Amendment was 
moved and negatived by a majority of 
1—20 votes to 19. On the next day, 
however, it appeared that the matter 
was again brought forward, and the 
numbers reversed—21 voting for the 
Amendment and 19 against it. Under 
all these circumstances, the matter now 
came before the House of Commons, and 
he felt justified in asking it to disagree 
to the Amendment. The Amendment 
was not germane to the Provisional 
Order—which really purported to supply 
a legal basis for ascertaining what the 
Census was—it would alter without 
notice the solemn compact entered into 
by the townships and the Corporation, 
and ratified by legislation ; and it would 
impose heavy charges on the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin by compelling them to 
supply gratuitously a quantity of water 
which had cost them a great deal of 
money. The clause was not germane 
to the subject-matter of the Bill upon 
which it had been engrafted. The ob- 
ject of the Bill was to provide a basis 
for settling the local rates between the 
townships. It was said in “ another 
place” that the supply to Dublin itself 
was much larger than that to these 
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townships per head of population ; but 
then they paid a much higher price for 
it. Those who were acquainted with the 
subject the best, water engineers, said 
the reason why Kingstown could not do 
with the supply of 20 gallons per head 
per day was because there was much 
waste in the system of supply. For the 
reasons he had given he hoped the 
House would disagree with the Amend- 
ment. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
this House doth disagree with the Lords 
in the said Amendment.’’—( Dir. Waker.) 


CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
did not think the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had put the case quite fairly to 
the House; he had rather slurred over 
the action in regard to the Bill in Com- 
mittee in ‘another place.” He had 
spoken as if on the very slightest oppo- 
sition this clause the House was now 
debating was rejected ; whereas the fact 
of the matter was that, after several 
hours’ consideration, the Committee were 
unanimous in opinion that such a clause 
should be inserted, but, owing to some 
difficulty betwen counsel as to the 
terms of the Amendment, the matter 
was allowed to drop. In the House of 
Lords the Amendment was rejected by 
a majority of 1, and on a later stage of 
the Bill, on the Motion of Lord Fitz- 
gerald, the clause was inserted, being 
carried on a division by a majority of 2 
in a not very full House. It was a matter 
of no very great expense to the Dublin 
Corporation, but of great importance to 
the townships concerned ; in these times 
a full water supply was a matter of 
great urgency and importance. Every- 
one must allow that 20 gallons per head 
to an important and rising township 
was an exceedingly small supply, and to 
increase that to 25 gallons seemed to 
him almost a matter of necessity. He 
had not had an opportunity of inquiring 
into the usual supply in large towns; 


“but wherever he had obtained the in- 


formation he found that the propor- 
tion was never less than 30 gallons. In 
Dublin it was 38 gallons, whereas the 
Dublin Corporation only proposed to 
allow to these townships the wretched 
amount of 20 gallons. It really seemed 
searcely worth while for the Corporation 
to fight this matter of five gallons per 
head. The townships, however, looked 
upon it as a matter of great importance ; 
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their population was increasing, and 
their houses increasing in valuation and 
numbers year by year. When it was 
said that the citizens of Dublin paid a 
higher rate, it should also be stated that 
in 1909 the citizens of Dublin would 
cease to pay anything at all; whereas 
the rate now imposed on the gs 
would attach to them perpetually. It 
seemed to him the best thing the Cor- 
poration could do would be to allow 
this Amendment to pass; and the next 
best thing to that would be to allow 
this Provisional Order to drop alto- 
gether, and next year to bring in a full 
and sufficent Bill settling the basis of 
water supply for the county. 

Tae CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Sir Arruvr Orway) said, he 
felt it his duty to advise the House to 
disagree with the Amendment. The 
matter had been so fully described by 
his hon. and learned Friend the late 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Walker) that it was unnecessary for 
him to go into the facts. He only 
wished to correct two particulars—one 
in the statement of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Dublin County (Colonel 
King-Harman), and in a small degree 
one statement by the late Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland. As a matter of fact, 
there was no Motion made in Select 
Committee of the House of Lords on 
this question. What happened was 
this. One of the Members of the Com- 
mittee—the Duke of Marlborough, he 
believed—being of opinion that the sup- 
ply might be increased, made a sugges- 
tion to that effect; but so much objec- 
tion was found that the Bill would 
probably have been withdrawn had the 
suggestion been adopted, and it was 
withdrawn ; it was not moved in Com- 
mittee. Then the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel King - Harman) 
spoke of the miserable allowance of 20 
gallons per head ; but that was the usuai 


quantity in matters of this kind—25- 


gallons was quite an exceptional quan- 
tity. Further, he had to say that if the 
House did not reject the clause, the 
greatest possible confusion would be 
occasioned. It would necessitate the 
amendment of no less than eight Acts 
of Parliament, and interfere with a great 
number of contracts. The circumstances 
under which the clause was introduced 
in ‘“‘another place” had been detailed 
by his hon. and learned Friend—how 
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it was rejected by a very narrow ma- 
jority, whose decision was upset by 
another narrow majority the next day. 
He could fully bear out the statement 
of his hon. and learned Friend as to the 
great confusion that must ensue if the 
clause remained, and he joined in ask- 
ing the House to disagree with the 
Amendment. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witu1am Harr Dyxe) said, 
he concurred in the view just expressed. 
Not entering into the controversial mat- 
ter, it seemed to him the action taken 
might become a dangerous precedent for 
tacking on to a Provisional Order, passed 
through Committee on a very narrow 
issue, a clause which, if not amounting 
to a breach of contract, at all events 
would be a re-opening of all contracts. 
For that reason, he should vote for dis- 
agreeing with the Lords’ Amendment. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause disagreed to. 


Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons 
to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to 
the Amendment to which this House hath 
disagreed: ""—Sir Witt1am Harr Dyke, Mr. 
Waker, Mr. Arrorney Generat for Ine- 
LAND, Sir Henry Hotianp, Mr. Dataympce, 
Mr. Dwyer Gray, Mr. Maurice Brooxs, Mr. 
Alderman Meacuer, and Mr. Svuiirvayn :— 
To withdraw immediately :—Three to be the 
quorum. 


QUESTIONS. 
—y- 
CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN. 


ISTAN—THE “ PENJDEH INCI- 
DENT ’”—ARBITRATION. 


Simm GEORGE CAMPBELL gave 
Notice that he would ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
present Government adhered to the 
policy of the late Government in regard 
to the settlement by arbitration of the 
dispute between this country and Russia 
arising out of the Penjdeh incident ? 

Tas CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I have already informed the 
hon. Member, in reply to a former 
Question, that I shall not be in a posi- 
tion to give to the House any further 
information on this subject before the 
adjournment. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Do I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman 
that he will not be able to answer this 
simple Question, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government ——[ “‘ Order, order!” ] 
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Egypt— 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
—THE CLERK OF THE PEACE, 
SLIGO CO. 


Mr. SEXTON: With respect to the 
promise given by the Attorney General 
for Ireland to inquire into the conduct 
of the Clerk of the Peace for the county 
of Sligo, I would ask the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, Whether it has 
come to his knowledge that the Parlia- 
mentary lists were not posted until the 
7th instant, three days after it was 
possible for persons to lodge claims ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmzs): No, Sir, it 
has not come to my knowledge; but 
since I gave the undertaking to the 
House, I have taken steps for the 
fullest inquiry into the matters con- 
nected with the Clerk of the Peace for 
the county of Sligo. 


CEY LON—LIGHTHOUSES—THE 
BASSES LIGHTS, MINICOY 
LIGHTHOUSE. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND asked the Se- 
cretary to the Board of Trade, If the 
dues levied on shipping on account of 
the Basses Lights amount in round 
figures to £17,000 per annum, while 
the cost of maintenance, including in- 
terest and repayment of loans, is little 
more than £10,000; and, whether there 
is a considerable balance in hand on 
this account derived from this surplus 
revenue; and, if so, under these cir- 
cumstances, the time has arrived to re- 
duce considerably the dues payable by 
shipping for the maintenance of these 
lights ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro raze BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Woras): The figures 
stated in the Question are practically 
accurate for the year 1882-3; but in 
the 1883-4 the receipts had increased 
to upwards of £20,000, and the expen- 
diture amounted to £26,000, nearly 
£14,000 having been provided from sur- 
plus dues towards the cost of the con- 
struction of a new lighthouse on Mini- 
coy Island, and the balance being thus 
reduced to less than £6,000. Since that 
date the balance has increased; but, 
having regard to the hazardous nature of 
the service of attending and relieving the 
lighthouses—one tender having been lost 
—the Board of Trade think it desirable 
that a small reserve fund to meet con- 
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tingencies should be maintained. The 
Board of Trade are under pledges to the 
Indian Government to reconsider the 
present rates at the earliest possible 
moment; but it must be borne in mind 
that, as the dues are held as security 
by the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners for advances remaining unpaid 
to the extent of nearly £106,000, the 
Board will not be in a position to pro- 
a reduction in the tolls until they 

ave gained more experience as to the 
revenue to be derived from the new 
dues for Minicoy Lighthouse and the 
cost of its maintenance. 


EGYPT—LIGHT DUES. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND asked the Se- 
cretary to the Board of Trade, Whether 
he is aware that a representation has 
recently been made by shipowners of 
all Nationalities trading to Egypt to 
their several Ministers in that Country, 
with respect to the Light Dues at pre- 
sent levied by the Egyptian Government ; 
whether the Revenue derived from 
these Dues amounts to a figure between 
£80,000 and £90,000 per annum, while 
the Expenditure, allowing a liberal 
amount to be set aside for depreciation 
and maintenance, does not reach any- 
thing like half that sum; whether, also, 
it is the case that Great Britain only 
acceded to the present tariff on the ex- 
press condition— 

‘* That such tariff should be increased or low- 
ered according to the state of the Light House 
Budget, to be drawn up by Government every 
year . ” 
and, if the facts as stated in this Ques- 
tion be correct, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will insist on the Dues on Shipping 
being diminished, in proportion to the. 
excess of Revenue now obtained; or, in 
other words, to the extent of less than 
one-half the present tariff ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rae BOARD 
(Baron Henry Dz Worms): I am aware, 
Sir, that a representation to the effect 
stated by the hon. Member has recently 
been made with respect to the light 
dues levied by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. From the Lighthouse Accounts 
submitted, the receipts and expenditure 
are practically as stated. The annual 
balance on the accounts is devoted to 
the repayment to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment of the debt on the lighthouse funds 
for the first cost of the works. In the 
notice issued to the shipping interest in 








1870, announcing the lighthouse tariff, 
it was stated that the dues should be 
susceptible of increase or diminution 
according to the state of the Lighthouse 
Budget to be published every year. 
This arrangement was approved by 
Her Majesty’s Government. As regards 
the fourth point, I may state that the 
trade have vee been pressing for ad- 
ditional lighthouses, and any question 
with respect to the reduction of light- 
house dues shall be fully considered in 
connection with that subject. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND asked whether 
the hon. Gentleman was aware that the 
annual Lighthouse Budget had not 
been recently published by the Egyptian 
Government ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro raz BOARD: 
I believe the hon. Member is perfectly 
correct ; but in future that Budget will 
be regularly published. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
BAILIFF TO THE SHERIFF OF 
MEATH CO. 


Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. Sxerr) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that a man named Mathews, who is 
bailiff and auctioneer to the Sheriff of 
Meath, and as his representative makes 
seizures and conducts sales, was charged 
at the Navan Petty Sessions, of the 11th 
instant, with being druuk and disorderly 
on three occasions; that, for several 
years past, he has been repeatedly con- 
victed of similar offences, and sentenced 
to imprisonment and fine; that, about 
four weeks ago, the police took a gun 
from him when he was rolling through 
the streets of Navan in a state of drunk- 
enness ; and, whether he will make such 
representations as will secure his dis- 
missal from the responsible position of 
bailiff ? 

Tat CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wru1amM Hart Dyxsz): The hon. Mem- 
ber is, of course, aware that a Sheriff’s 
bailiff is not an officer of the Govern- 
ment, and that the Government have 
no power to dismiss him. It is, how- 
ever, quite open to the Government, 
or to anyone else, to make representa- 
tions in the proper quarter in case of 
misconduct by an officer of the law, and 
the Report I have received of the pre- 
sent case would appear to justify such 
representation being made. If [I find, 


therefore, that the Sheriff has not been 


Baron Henry De Worms 
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made aware of the facts of this case, I 
will see that he is communicated with. 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS—REGIS- 
TRATION OF VOTERS IN AGRICUL. 
TURAL DISTRICTS. 


Mr. PICTON (for Mr. Lazoucnere) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether he is aware 
that in numerous agricultural districts 
the overseers are throwing obstacles in 
the way of persons being placed on the 
Registry of Parliamentary Voters, and 
that in some places, notably at New- 
market, no list has been placed on the 
church or chapel doors; and, whether 
he will take steps to see that the over- 
seers do their duty in the matter? 

Mr. BROADHURST said, that he 
had received a letter that day stating 
that complaints were made inthe Thet- 
ford district also on this subject. 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
rour): I have no information that 
overseers in agricultural districts are 
throwing obstacles in the way of per- 
sons being placed on the Registry of 
Parliamentary Voters. The overseers 
are in no way subject to the directions 
of the Local Government Board with re- 
gard to their registration duties. If 
they fail to comply with the statutory 
requirements they render themselves 
liable to a penalty. As regards New- 
market, which is referred to, I have 
communicated with the overseers. One 
of the overseers of All Saints’, New- 
market, replies— 

‘* Previous to August 1 a written list of voters 
was placed on thechurch door; but I believe 
that for some days there was no notice on the 
chapel door in consequence of a delay of the 
printers. There is now a list on both church 
and chapel doors. I may mention that the over- 
seer appointed with me is an attendant at 
chapel and a Liberal in politics.” 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that this was 
practically new work, the President of 
the Local Government Board would ad- 
dress to the overseers a Memorandum 
pointing out the necessity of accuracy in 
making out these lists? In many parts, 
particularly in Suffolk, the overseers 
had made out those lists, and had 
not observed accuracy in the qualifica- 
tions. 

Tue PRESIDENT said, he was not 
aware that the work was new in any 
special sense. It was always the duty of 
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Commissioners of 


the overseers to place the lists on the 
church doors. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
Home Secretary, whether he would give 
the Revising Barristers the largest’ Jati- 
tude in the revision of the lists, and in- 
struct them to be strict in the enforce- 
mert of the penalties against overseers ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross): I have no power 
in the matter. 


LAW AND POLICE—POLITLICAL 
CLUBS. 

Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he can now carry out the pro- 
mise of his Predecessor in Office respect- 
ing the late riotous proceedings at the 
Political Club near Tottenham Court 
Road, and give any explanation of the 
action of the Police on that occasion; 
why no evidence was tendered by the 
Police against the members of the Club 
on the occasion when the case against 
the Club was dismissed by the magis- 
trate, and why and on what terms the 
Club withdrew their case against the 
police ; and, if, considering the interest 
that is felt in this case among Working 
Men’s Clubs, he will institute an inquiry 
into the whole matter ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross), in reply, said, he 
did not know what the hon. and learned 
Member meant by the promise of his 
Predecessor in Office. All that he knew 
was that a number of men were com- 
mitted for trial by Mr. Newton on 
charges of assaulting the police; that 
there was also a cross-summons taken 
out against the police officers; that 
when the matter came before the Central 
Criminal Court, on the opening address 
of counsel being concluded, the Recorder 
suggested that no evidence should be 
offered on either side; and that that 
course was agreed upon, and the jury re- 
turneda verdict of ‘“‘ Not Guilty.” There 
seemed to have been a misunderstand- 
ing at the time the alleged assaults oc- 
curred. The police thought they were 
attacking the Club, and they were not. 

Mr. M‘LAREN asked whether, in 
order to prevent such misunderstandings 
in future, the right hon. Gentleman 
would not institute some kind of in- 
quiry ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE be- 
lieved that the Recorder was a Judge 
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of very great experience, and that it 
was not necessary to institute any fur- 
ther inquiry. 


SLAVE TRAFFIC—ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
CONVENTION OF 1877. 

Srr ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken or 
are taking any steps to insure the carry- 
ing out, by the Egyptian Government, 
of the terms of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Convention of 1877, for the suppression 
of the slave traffic, which should have 
come into force in August 1884 ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bourke) : The steps taken 
last year for carrying into effect the 
Convention of 1877 will be found in the 
Paper laid as Slave Trade No. 4 of 1884. 
Those Papers carry the Correspondence 
down to November last. The policy of 
Her Majesty’s present Government will 
be directed towards promoting measures 
to bring offenders against the law be- 
fore the competent tribunals. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND)-—-ERECTION OF 
NEW SCHOOLS — BUILDING MA. 
TERIALS. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it has come to his knowledge 
that the official specifications supplied 
by the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation to managers applying for grauts 
towards the erection of new schools re- 
quire that all cement used in the build- 
ings shall be of London make; whe- 
ther he is aware that cement of a very 
superior quality is manufactured at 
Wexford which would be excluded by 
this specification ; and, whether instruc- 
tions will be issued to the Department 
to alter the specification so as not to 
make it prohibitory with regard to Irish- 
made materials ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wuu1sm Harr Dyxg): I 
understand that in a form of specifica- 
tion for school buildings issued by the 
Board of Works the use of cement of 
London make is recommended, but that 
it has never been enforced. The Board 
of Works inform me that when shortly 
issuing a reprint of this specification it 
is their intention to expunge the recom- 
mendation referred to, 
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LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—FINES 
FOR DANGEROUS USE OF FIRE- 
WORKS AT BALLINROBE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, at a recent sitting of the Bal- 
linrobe Petty Sessions, some small boys, 
on the prosecution of the district inspec- 
tor of Constabulary, were fined for hav- 
ing let off rockets on the occasion of a 
public welcome in the town to the Ca- 
tholic Archbishop of the see ; whether 
anyone was fined or prosecuted for a 
similar cause in any other part of the 
diocese ; whether the district inspector, 
the head constable, and all the sergeants 
in Ballinrobe are Protestants; and, 
whether, the population being almost 
wholly Catholic, the condition of the 
local force in the respect specified will 
be amended ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wittram Harr Dyke): I 
am informed that the ages of the small 
boys referred to varied from 20 to 40 
years. They were engaged in throwing 
lighted balls of tow, saturated with 
paraffin oil, in the vicinity of thatched 
houses. Complaints were made to the 
police of the danger of this practice, and 
the men were cautioned; but, as they 
would not desist, they were summoned 
and fined. There is no report of any 
similar prosecution in that diocese. I 
understand the religious composition of 
the force at Ballinrobe at the present 
moment is as stated in the Question ; 
but there is nothing in the facts I have 
detailed to show that the action of the 
ages in the present case was influenced 

'y motives of religion. However, the 
Inspector General will endeavour, when 
an opportunity offers, to modify the pre- 
sent religious proportion. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (IRELAND)—THE 
MEETING AT DROMORE, 1883— 
DEATH OF —— GIFFEN. 


Mr. MACARTNEY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the Government, having 
consented to an inquiry into the Maam- 
trasna trial, will also institute an inquiry 
into the circumstances of the death of 
the young man Giffen, who was stabbed 
to death in the back while running away 
from a body of pursuing Constabulary 
in the Autumn of 1883, at Dromore, in 
the county of Tyrone? 
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Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Witu1am Harr Dyke): The Lord Lieu- 
tenant, in undertaking to consider any 
Memorials presented on behalf of per- 
sons undergoing punishment for the 
Maamtrasna murder, only followed the 
usual course with regard to such Me- 
morial. The case of Giffen in no way 
resembled the Maamtrasna case, there 
being no person undergoing punish- 
ment. The present Government concur 
in the view of the late Government, that 
it was not necessary to have any public 
investigation into the death of Giffen 
beyond that held at the inquest. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, 
IRELAND. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland have, in numerous 
instances, prevented duly qualified 
teachers from forming classes under 
the Science and Art Department, al- 
though such classes were to be taught 
outside school hours, and in premises 
obtained for the purpose ; whether it is 
the fact that no corresponding prohibi- 
tion is imposed on a teacher in Great 
Britain ; and, whether the Irish Com- 
missioners, while refusing to allow 
teachers to form evening science classes, 
allow them to give private tuition, to 
keep shops, and to cultivate farms? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wituuam Harr Dyxe): The Commis- 
sioners of National Education never 
prevent a teacher who discharges his 
duties to the pupils of his school with a 
fair degree of efficiency from forming 
classes and earning results fees under 
the Science and Art Department. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—PILOTS—TEST 
QF COLOUR-BLINDNESS. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade, Whether 
the Board will consider the advisability 
of extending to pilots the obligation to 
pass an examination as a test of colour- 
blindness, which is now binding upon 
other officers of the Mercantile Marine ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro roe BOARD 
(Baron Henry De Worms): I quite re- 
cognize the extreme importance of the 
question. The Board of Trade have 
no statutory powers to extend the exa- 
mination in colours to pilots. The Par- 
liamentary Paper, No. ©, 4353, how- 
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ever, shows that the Board have done 
their best to induce pilotage authorities 
to apply the colour test to pilots, and 
that their efforts have been attended 
with some success in many cases. The 
endeavours of the Board of Trade will 
not be discontinued as opportunities 
occur from time to time to induce all 
pilotage authorities to include in their 
examinations of pilots so obvious and 
necessary a test. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS)— 

PURIFICATION OF THE THAMES. 

Mr. BORLASE asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he can give the House any infor- 
mation relative to the success or other- 
wise of the experiments which have 
now for some considerable time been 
carried on at considerable cost at Cross- 
ness with a view to the purification of 
the sewage of the Thames ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
rouRn): We have been in communication 
with the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and are informed that experiments as to 
the purification of the sewage discharged 
into the Thames at Crossness have been 
in progress for some months upon 
1,000,000 gallons per day, and that the 
experiments, so far as they have gone, 
are considered by the officials of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to have 
been sufficiently satisfactory to justify 
the Board in preparing machinery and 
plant for treating chemically and by 
precipitation 8,000,000 gallons of sewage 
daily. I may add that the Local Go- 
vernment Board have no jurisdiction as 
regards the discharge into the Thames 
of the sewage of the Metropolis. 
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DAUNTSEY’S CHARITY (WEST 
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LAVINGTON). 

Mr. ACLAND, referring to a recent | 
speech of the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), said, 
it was with no disrespect to his right 
hon. Friend that he put the following | 
Question ; but as he thought it desirable | 
that some official contradiction should | 
be given to the statement contained in | 
the speech by the official head of the | 
Charity Commission in the House, he | 
begged to ask the Vice President of the | 
Committee of Council, Whether it is the | 
case that there is a great endowment ' 


left for the poor of a parish in Wiltshire 
i 
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(which might now be used to promote 
their happiness and welfare), but the 
greater part of which is to be diverted 
under a scheme of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, in order to create a school of 
secondary education for the middle class 
in a neighbouring town; and. if so, 
whether the Government intend to take 
any steps in the matter ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, Whether it is the case that 
Alderman Dauntsey left certain proper- 
ties situated in the City of London to 
the poor of West Lavington and the 
adjacent parishes for their benefit for 
ever ; whether this property now realises 
about £15,000 per annum, and is in the 
hands of the Mercers’ Company; whe- 
ther about £700 only have hitherto 
been spent on the poor of West Laving- 
ton in the form of Free Schools and 
Almshouses, and that the Mercers’ 
Company have now agreed to pay to 
the Charity Commissioners £30,000 on 
account of the property named; and, 
whether, under the new scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners, the existing 
Free Schools are to be taken away from 
the poor of West Lavington, and the 
£30,000 to be given to the town of 
Marlborough or Devizes for the purpose 
of establishing a school for the middle 
and wealthier classes ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannore): It is 
understood that the endowment referred 
to in the Question of the hon. Member 
for East Cornwall is that of Alderman 
Dauntsey in the parish of West Laving- 
ton. The'foundation is for a grammar 
school and an almshouse, for the joint 
maintenance of which there is an annual 
endowment of £60 a-year. The alms- 
house is for poor men and women, 


| primarily of the parish of West Laving- 


ton. The grammar school endowment 
was not left for the poor of West 
Lavington, or for the poor at all, but is 
entirely free from restrictive trusts, 
except only that the school was to be 
placed in West Lavington. Under the 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners 
the endowment will, by the bounty of 
the Mercers’ Oompany, be largely 
augmented. The almshouses for the 
poor of West Lavington will be retained, 
with a sufficient annual income for their 
support. The school in West Laving- 
ton will be re-modelled and greatly im- 
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proved, and a large sum remaining over 
out of the moneys provided by the 
Mercers’ Company will be applicable 
elsewhere for the purpose of secondary 
education, which appears to have been 
the kind of education contemplated by 
the founder. The statement, therefore, 
which is quoted in the Question is quite 
inaccurate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I should 
like to ask whether it is not the fact 
that the original endowment, so far as 
the grammar school was concerned, was 
not for a free school, and therefore pri- 
marily a school for the poor ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council had read the 
will of Alderman Dauntsey? He should 
like to ask whether it was not the fact 
that the property, which was now sup- 
posed to be worth £150,000, had been 
offered by the Charity Commissioners to 
the Mercers’ Company on condition that 
they should pay £30,000; and, whether 
it was not the fact that two-thirds of 
this money were to be applied to schools 
in a large town in Wiltshire to the 
detriment of the village of West La- 
vington ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT said, he 
had not had an opportunity of examin- 
ing Alderman Dauntsey’s will; but he 
derived his information from those who, 
no doubt, had referred to it. The hon. 
Member was entirely in error with 
regard to the position of the Mercers’ 
Company as to thisfund. The Court of 
Chancery had decided that this was not 
charity property at all; but as an act 
of grace the Mercers’ Company had 
offered to give up large sums to be used 
for the purposes of this will. He had 
no doubt the hon. Member was right in 
saying that £18,000 was to be devoted 
to secondary education apart from West 
Lavington. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council has not answered my Ques- 
tion whether a grammar school was not 
a free school ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT said, that 
this was not expressly declared to be a 
free school, and judging from the terms 
of the Trust it did not appear that it 
was exclusively intended for the poor. 
The intention was to found a school 
somewhat above that, and to give a 
higher education. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS) — 
PURIFICATION OF THE THAMES. 
(CANVEY ISLAND). 

Mr. CLARE READ asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
in view of the approach of cholera, and 
the desirability of appeasing the public 
mind as to the increasing pollution of 
the Thames, If he would state whether 
he had laid before the Metropolitan 
Board the memorial of Colonel Jones, 
V.C., and Mr. Bailey-Denton, proposing 
the cleansing of the Metropolitan sewage 
on Canvey Island, in consonance with 
the views of the Royal Commission on 
Metropolitan Sewage Discharge—viz. 

“ That it is neither necessary nor justifiable 
to discharge the Sewage of the Metropolis in its 
crude state into any part of the estuary of the 
Thames from the Nore upwards ;” 
and that ‘‘the sewage liquid, after 
separation from the solids,” should be 
carried down to a point of the Thames 
lower than Hole Haven? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross): Yes, Sir; I have 
some time ago. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—GERMAN 
ANNEXATIONS. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has any official in- 
formation with reference to the reputed 
annexations by the German Government 
in the region of Zanzibar? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Bourke): The informa- 
tion received by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from Zanzibar does not confirm 
the truth of the statement of Zhe Times’ 
Berlin telegram of August 7 respecting 
the cession of the district of Kilima- 
Njaro, Chaga, Aruscha, &c. to the Ger- 
man East African Society. On the con- 
trary, we have every reason to believe 
that the Chiefs of those districts are 
loyal to the Sultan of Zanzibar, and 
continue to acknowledge his suzerainty. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked if 
the right hon. Gentleman had any in- 
formation as to the alleged intimidation 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar by the pre- 
sence of a German Fleet? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE: We have heard that the ships 
of the German Fleet have arrived near 
Zanzibar ; but we have not heard whe- 
ther the Sultan is intimidated. 
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ARMY—THE COMMISSARIAT STAFF— 


THE ROYAL MARINES. 


Smr JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have made arrange- 
ments which will render Officers of the 
Royal Marine eligible to be transferred 
as Probationers to the Commissariat 
Staff; and, if so, how soon this regula- 
tion will take effect ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Rircute) 
said that, in reply to representations 
from the Admiralty, the Secretary of 
State for War had approved a limited 
number of officers of the Royal Marines 
being transferred as Probationers to the 
Commissariat Staff under the same re- 
quirements as to age which existed with 
regard to the Army. 


ARMY—ALLEGED UNPOPULARITY. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a statement in Zhe Pall Mali Gazette 
of Friday August 7th, headed “ Why 
the Army is unpopular,” and purporting 
to be a letter from a private soldier at 
the depot of the Royal Fusiliers at 
Hounslow, bringing forward a series of 
charges, if true, of a most serious cha- 
racter with regard to the treatment of 
recruits at that depot; and, whether 
there is any foundation for such a state- 
ment with regard to any of the charges 
contained in that letter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W.H.Smirn): Yes, Sir; I have noticed 
the article in Zhe Pall Mall Gasette, and 
have already called for a full Report 
upon the depot at Hounslow. The state- 
ments made, which refer to the month of 
May, are much exaggerated ; but it is 
impossible within the limits of an answer 
to refute all the charges put forward. 
If, however, my hon. and gallant Friend 
will call on me at the War Office I will 
gladly show him the Report I have re- 
ceived on the subject ; or if he will move 
for the Papers they shall be given. 


ARMY — MILITARY FARMS AT 
ALDERSHOT. 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether the 
experiment of farming the land at Al- 
dershot, in the vicinity of the Com- 
mandant’s quarters, has been attended 
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with satisfactory results; and, whether 
the Commanding Royal Engineer at 
that station has been able to furnish the 
promised estimate per acre of the ex- 
pense of reclaiming the land, after de- 
ducting the price of the manure now 
furnished from the camp, and the pro- 
bable selling value of the crop ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Smirn): The Commanding Royal 
Engineer has made the following state- 
ment :— 

‘* Cost of reclaiming land is £30 per acre, ex- 
clusive of manure. ere drainage is neces- 
sary, cost is about £40 per acre. The annual 
income varies ; it is now about 2 per cent on 
outlay, exclusive of manure, being let for 
grazing only. When laid up for hay, and the 
troops kept off, 7 and 8 per cent have been 
realized, exclusive of cost of manure. Value 
of manure furnished from the camp is about 
£16 per acre.” 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
APPEAL COURT —APPEALS FROM 
TENANTS ON LORD ROSSE’S ESTATE, 
PARSONSTOWN. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How it happened that, out of thirty- 
four appeals to the Irish Land Commis- 
sion, in the cases of tenants on Lord 
Rosse’s estate in the union of Parsons- 
town, only four were listed for hearing 
in Dublin on the 8rd ultimo, and, after 
these four tenants had come eighty 
miles, with their solicitors and valuers, 
and waited two days in Dublin to have 
their cases heard, the cases were put 
back to a future day; why the Land 
Commission did not fix a time for hear- 
ing all the cases on the estate, so as to 
render the costs less oppressive to the 
individual tenant; and, whether ar- 
rangements will be made to save the 
tenants from avoidable costs by a local 
hearing of their cases ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wituram Harr Dyke): There were 
no land appeals listed for hearing 
on the 83rd ultimo. Four cases on 
Lord Rosse’s estate were listed for 
hearing with several others on the 4th 
of June. On that day it was stated to 
the Court that three of Lord Rosse’s 
cases had been settled, but none of them 
were actually reached on that day, and 
not having been formally withdrawn, 
they were re-listed for the 17th of June, 
when the one case not settled was dis- 
missed, and the other three were with- 
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drawn, with costs to the tenants. The 
Land Commissioners inform me that it 
is not practicable for them tu hold a 
Court of Appeal in every county in Ire- 
land ; but in making their arrangements 
they consult, as far as possible, the 
convenience of suitors. 





ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE DEPRES- 
SION OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY— 
CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMIS- 
SION. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I beg to 
put a Question to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in reference to his speech at Bristol on 
Saturday. I desire to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, Whether he is cor- 
rectly reported to have said, with refer- 
ence to the proposed Royal Commission 
on Depression in Trade— 

** Right hon. and hon. Members of the Op- 

position have seemed to shrink from serving on 
this Commission because they appear to imagine 
that those doctrines may be questioned, and, as 
it were, to doubt their power of defending 
them. We desire, in the name of the nation, 
the help of our political adversaries in this 
matter, and if they do not give it they will be 
wanting in their duty to their country and 
their Queen.”’ 
I wish, Sir, to ask whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is thus correctly 
reported; and, further, if he will lay 
on the Table of this House the Corre- 
spondence which has passed between 
the Earl of Iddesleigh and those right 
hon. and hon. Members of the Opposi- 
tion, in order that it may be seen what 
was the numerical position in which the 
Earl of Iddesleigh desired to place those 
who defend the economic doctrines which 
have governed this country for a gene- 
ration or more. [ Cries of “Oh!” and 
‘**Order!”’) 

THe CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: The Notice of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question was only placed in my 
hands as I entered the House, and 
therefore I have had no opportunity of 
referring to any report of the remarks 
which I made at Bristol. But I think 
the quotation of the hon. Member accu- 
rately represents the purport of what I 
said, with this exception—that I did 
not, so far as I recollect, go as far as to 
say ‘‘that they will be wanting in their 
duty to their country and their Queen.” 
What I said was, I think, an expression 
of my own belief that service on such a 
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Commission as this, if required, was a 
duty which those who had been invited 
to serve owed to their country. With 
regard to the Question of the hon. 
Member as to the Correspondence be- 
tween the Earl of Iddesleigh and the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre), it is, of course, of a 
nature which prevents my laying it on 
the Table. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: As one of 
those concerned in this matter, having 
been invited to take part in this Com- 
mission, I venture to hope that the 
right hon. Gentieman will lay before 
the House the Correspondence which 
has passed between myself and the Karl 
of Iddesleigh. [An hon. Memper: 
Move for it.} I shall take an opportu- 
nity, if Her Majesty’s Government de- 
cline tolay it on the Table, of producing 
it in some other way; and I venture to 
think that when published it will not 
bear out the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman. [ Cries of ‘ Order!”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The matter cannot 
be debated at this stage. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I beg to 
give Notice that I will to-morrow ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, with 
the consent of myself, he will lay the 
Correspondence before the House ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: There are two parties to this 
Correspondence—the Earl of Iddesleigh 
and the right hon. Gentleman; and, of 
course, I cannot make a promise without 
consulting with the Earl of Iddesleigh. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: The right 
hon. Gentleman will have an opportu- 
nity of consulting the Earl of Iddesleigh 
to-day; and, therefore, I beg to give 
Notice that I will ask him to-morrow 
whether he will present the Correspond- 
ence ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I shall be happy to answer 
the Question, Sir, if asked by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Reading 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre). 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND—THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Sm GABRIEL GOLDNEY asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether numerous remon- 
strances had not been received upon 
the composition of the Commission lately 
issued with regard to the education of 
the blind, on the ground that a prepon- 
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derant number of the Commission were 
the representatives and advocates of 
one particular system, while other sys- 
tems were wholly unrepresented ; and, 
whether he wou!d consider the expe- 
diency of increasing the number of the 
Commission by the addition of repre- 
sentatives of other methods of teaching, 
in order that the Commission might be 
so constituted as that its Report when 
issued might command the confidence 
of the public ? 

Tne SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross), in reply, said, 
that the Royal Commission on the Edu- 
cation of the Blind had been appointed 
by the late Government, and it was an 
accident that the arrangements were 
not completed when they left Office. He 
had added two additional Members to 
the Commission ; and he would consider 
the advisability of appointing a Member 
from Ireland. 





THE REGISTRATION (SUPPLE- 
MENTARY) LISTS. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he would issue instruc- 
tions to Clerks of the Peace and to Town 
Clerks of boroughs with respect to their 
new duties in connection with making 
out the supplementary lists of voters 
which should contain the names of voters 
who would otherwise be removed as dis- 
qualified ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross), in reply, said, he 
had been informed that the Home Office 
had already sent out Circulars about 
registration. 

Mr. CLARE READ asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he would issue a Circular to 
Boards of Guardians directing them to 
afford the overseers such assistance as 
would enable them to prepare the sup- 
plementary lists of voters consequent on 
the passing of the Medical Relief Dis- 
qualification Removal Act ? 

Tus PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
Four), in reply, said, that relieving offi- 
cers were bound by law to furnish all 
the information in their power. He 
had no power to give any directions 
in the matter; but no complaint had 
reached him of any information hav- 
ing been withheld by any Board of 
Guardians. 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—MINISTERIAL 

STATEMENT. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I should like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he can make any statement to- 
day as to what Business Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to proceed with 
during what remains of the present 
Session ; and also whether he is able to 
state the day on which Business will be 
concluded and the Prorogation take 
place? I should also like to ask him 
whether he can state the course the Go- 
vernment intend to take with regard to 
No. 6 Order, the Police Enfranchise- 
ment Extension Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman will see that the Bill in- 
volves very contentious matter; and, 
having regard to the understanding that 
contentious matter should not be pro- 
ceeded with, I should like to ask him 
what course he intends to take ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: The last Bill to which the noble 
Marquess refers is a private Member’s 
Bill, and all I have stated with regard to 
it is that we would endeavour to afford 
my hon. Friend who brought it in (Mr. 
Coleridge Kennard) such facilities as 
might enable him to take the sense of 
the House on the Motion that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair. Of course, 
it does not rest with me or with Her 
Majesty’s Government to decide whether 
a contentious measure introduced by 
a private Member should or should 
not be proceeded with; but I rather 
question—considering the fact that it 
was strongly supported on the second 
reading by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) and some hon. Members below the 
Gangway on the opposite side of the 


House—whether this Bill can fairly be | 


called a contentious measure. The 
Business of the Government for the rest 
of the Session will be practically con- 
fined to the first two Orders on the 
Paper—the Housing of the Working 
Classes and the Land Purchase (Ire- 
land) Bill—there will, I think, be ne- 
thing else that can be called of a con- 
tentious nature, and we hope that the 
House may pass both those measures. 
The Bill for the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes is rather the Bill of the 
Royal Commission than of Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government. [‘No, no!”| 
Well, I will leave that matter to besettled 
by the Royal Commissioners themselves. 
The second reading of the Bill will be 
moved to-night ; and I hope the House 
will be able, without any lengthened 
debate, to come to a vote on the second 
reading. Of course, we shall attend 
very carefully to the opinions which may 
be expressed during the debate with a 
view to the course we should adopt in the 
later stages of the measure. The Land 
Purchase (Ireland) Bill can hardly be 
called acontentious measure; and we hope 
it may be possible to proceed with the 
Committee stage to-night if the House 
deals with the subjects now before it in 
the spirit in which it has treated Business 
during the last fortnight or three weeks. 
Although I cannot name a day for the 
Prorogation, we hope that it may not be 
far distant. 

GeneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked whether the Government intended 
to proceed with the Burgh Police (Scot- 
land) Bill? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, a Scotch Member called 
his attention to this Bill the other day, 
and he was rash enough to say he had 
never heard of it. He was told it was 
a Bill of 500 clauses—[ Mr. Warron: 
599. |—and how a Bill of that kind could 
become law this Session he was at a loss 
to understand. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he under- 
stood that the Government would not 

roceed with the Bill. 

Tat CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER said, it might 
save time if he were allowed to inform 
the House that the Order for proceeding 
with the Bill in the House of Lords had | 
to-day been read and discharged. 

Str JOHN HAY asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer if he would be 
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good enough to state when the Vote of | answer the hon. 


Thanks was to be moved to the Army 
and Navy for their gallant services in 
Egypt and the Soudan ? 

“7's CHANCELLOR or Tur EXCHE- | 
QUER: I hope to move that Vote on 
Thursday. 

Tuz Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I think that perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may be able to give a little further ex- 
planation as to the facilities which he 
states that the Government are willing 
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to give to the Police Enfranchisement 
Bill. The expression which the right 
hon. Gentleman used is rather elastic. 
I presume that it is not the intention of 
the Government to postpone any of their 
own Business for the purpose of for- 
warding the Police Enfranchisement 
Bill; and I do not think that the gene- 
ral sense of the House would be in 
favour of prolonging the Session for the 
purpose of discussing this Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that this was 
in a sense not an opposed Bill; but 
there are many hon. Members who are 
disposed to oppose it upon various 
grounds. I should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he can give 
the House any further definition as to 
the facilities he proposes to afford for the 
discussion of this measure ? 

Tut CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I can hardly give any better 
definition of those facilities than I 
have already given. The chief ob- 
stacle to dealing with the Bill is the 
Rule of the House which will pre- 
vent the Motion that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair being made after half- 
past 120’clock. I understand that many 
hon. Members who oppose certain de- 
tails of the measure are willing that the 
Bill should be brought on to-night, even 
after 1 o’clock, so that a decision of 
the House upon the various points 
raised in reference to it might be 
taken. 

Conrone, COLTHURST asked, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman would 
be willing that the discussion upon the 
second reading of the Housing of the 
Working Classes (England) Bill should 

be adjourned at an early hour, in order 
| that the House might go into Commit- 
tee upon the Land Purchase (Ireland) 
Bill? 
| TueCHANCELLOR or rne EXCHE- 
| QUER said, he was afraid that he must 
and gallant Gentle- 
' man’s Question in the negative. 

Mr. JAMES STUART asked, whe- 
_ ther the statement that appeared in the 
| newspapers of that day, that the Go- 
/vernment were introducing a measure 
dealing with the public health of the 
Metropolis, was correct ; and, if so, whe- 
ther it was intended to proceed with the 
| Bill this Session ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr) replied that the Bill had been 
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introduced into the Lords; and, there- | two great evils in the Metropolis—over- 


fore, he could not give any answer as to | 


the progress that would be made with 
the Bill. 

Mr. JAMES STUART asked, whe- 
ther the Bill was a Government mea- 
sure ? 

Tue PRESIDENT said, that the 
measure stood in exactly the same posi- 
tion as that which was about to be dis- 
cussed that night. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


contain 
HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(ENGLAND) BILL [Zords.]|—[Biux 248.] 
(Secretary Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueton Cross), in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that the House would remember that 
early in 1884 a Royal Commission was 
appointed for the purpose of inquiring 
into and reporting upon the housing of 
the poor in the Metropolis and else- 
where ; and hon. Members ought to con- 
gratulate themselves upon the fact that 
although a great many thorny questions 
were raised and separate Reports were 
presented by several of the Commis- 
sioners upon points of detail, upon the 
main points the Report of the Commis- 
sioners had been practically unanimous. 
At the same time, he was bound to say 
that they owed a great deal to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), the President of the Com- 
mission, for the part he took in the 
matter. This Bill had been drawn with 
the object of embodying most of the 
chief recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners. Those bon. Members who had 


taken the trouble to read the Report of | 


the Commissioners, or the evidence upon 
which that Report was founded, would 
have seen that there was ample room 
for improvement in certain cases, and 
that in many cases there was an abso- 
lute necessity for further legislation. 
He admitted the force of the observa- 
tion that the great thing was that the 
existing law should be firmly adminis- 
tered; but he thought that it was 
equally true that the existing law re- 
quired material alteration. There were 





crowding and sanitary and structural 
defects in the houses. It was quite 
clear that the effect of the present mea- 
sure would be to do much to meet those 
evils. With regard to over-crowding, it 


/must be remembered that there was 


over-crowding of houses within a par- 
ticular area, as well as over-crowding of 
persons in particular houses. The con- 
dition of things in the worst parts of 


‘London had grown in consequence of 


houses intended for residences of a 
better class having been split up into 
different tenements, while, at the same 
time, they had been hemmed in by 
houses of a smaller class. It should 
not be supposed that nothing had been 
done in the way of checking the evil of 
overcrowding. Lord Shaftesbury said 
that, bad as was the condition of Lon- 
don at the present time, it was a para- 
dise compared to what it was 50 years 
ago. That might be going a long way, 
but he thought there was some truth in 
the statement, because a great deal had 
already been done under the Act which 
he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had had the 
honour of carrying through that House 
some years ago. He, however, quite 
agreed that large sums of money had 
been wasted in carrying that Act into 
effect, in consequence of the over-valua- 
tion of the property taken under it. By 
the Act of 1882 agood deal had been done 
to check that extravagant expenditure. 
He was, however, glad to say that under 
the Act which bore his name no less 
than 42 acres of land had been acquired 
in the Metropolis, upon which houses 
had been built affording accommodation 
for 32,000 people. That, at all events, 
was a step in the right direction, al- 
though, of course, as contrasted with 
the enormous population of this Metro- 
polis, it was a comparatively small one. 
He fully admitted, however, that the 
people who were dispossessed of their 
tenements under that Act were not ac- 
tually transferred to the new dwellings ; 
nevertheless, the result of the working 
of the measure had been that those who 
went to the new dwellings had left room 
for others elsewhere. What were the 
causes of the present discreditable state 
of things with regard to the dwellings 
of the working classes in London? The 
first was the great disproportion that 
existed between the incomes of the 
working classes and the rents which 
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they were forced to pay in order to live | cipline, were very anxious to move the 


near their work. The principle of sup- 
ply and demand did not apply in the 
case of those who had to be at their 
work at 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning. 
Another cause was the great multiplicity 
of interests that were involved in this 
class of property, and the difficulty of 
getting at the real owner of the pro- 
perty. In 1851 Lord Shaftesbury passed 
an Act which, in his opinion, ought to 
have done much to check the evil com- 
plained of. The object of that Act was 
to enable Vestries to appoint Commis- 
sioners to borrow money on the security 
of the rates for the erection of dwell- 
ing-houses to be managed under bye- 
laws to be framed by the Commis- 
sioners. But, unfortunately, that Act 
remained a dead letter owing to the 
smallness of the areas which it had 
formed. By the first portion of the pre- 
sent Bill it was proposed to extend those 
areas and to transfer the power of putting 
the Act into operation from the Vestries 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Another cause why Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Act had been unsuccessful was that it 
had to be worked by too elaborate a 
machinery, and that its provisions were 
rendered almost nugatory by a series of 
saving clauses and of safeguards. It 
was now proposed that the present mea- 
sure should be worked in the City of 
London by the Commissioners of Sewers, 
in the Metropolis by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and in the Provinces by 
the rural Sanitary Authorities. It was 
proposed to give to the latter authorities 
the power to build not only large blocks 
of buildings, but cottages in the country, 
to which should be attached half-an-acre 
of garden ground. He thought that 
this portion of the Bill would effect a 
great improvement in the existing law, 
and would conduce to the comfort and 
health of a great number of people. 
The real fact was that the difficulty of 
the over-crowding of houses had been 
increased by the demolition which had 
taken place by railways, by street im- 
provements, and by other works. There- 
fore, when they wanted to build houses 
for the working classes, the question 
was, where were they to get the sites? 
Now, however, an opportunity was 
about to be afforded of obtaining land 
on which to erect this class of buildings, 
owing to the fact that the Prison Com- 
missioners, for purposes of prison dis- 
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great prisons out of London and into the 
country. The result of such a step 
would be that there would be large 
vacant spaces of land available in dif- 
ferent parts of London—at Clerkenwell, 
Millbank, Coldbath Fields, and Penton- 
ville, which covered a great many acres. 
As they would be no longer required for 
prison purposes, they might well be 
utilized for the purpose of relieving the 
pressure in other parts of London. In 
accordance with the recommendations 
of the Commission, this Bill proposed to 
empower the Prison Commissioners to 
dispose of these sites to the Metropolitan 
Board as trustees, for the purpose of 
having this class of buildings erected 
upon them. It was not proposed that 
the Metropolitan Board should cover the 
land itself; but the Board might let it 
for the purpose to the Peabody trustees 
and bodies of that kind ; and, of course, 
care would be taken to provide the open 
spaces, board schools, &c., which the 
population of such large areas would 
render necessary. There was one pro- 
vision which was not in the Bill, but 
which might well have been included in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission—namely, a pro- 
vision giving the Metropolitan Board 
power to exchange these sites for sites 
in other parts of London which were 
more convenient. The next provision of 
the Bill was one about which there was 
some difference of opinion. It provided 
that the Prison Commissioners should, 
in fixing the price of these sites, have 
regard to the purposes for which the land 
was to beempleyed. Some of these sites 
would, if offered for sale to the public, 
probably be utilized for private residences 
and shops; and if the price charged was 
the price which the site would bring in 
the open market, it would be quite im- 
possible to secure them for the purposes 
aimed at in this Bill. The price should 
be fixed at such a figure that those who 
secured any site might build upon it 
tenements for the pvorer classes without 
incurring any loss. He did not desire 
to commit the House to the principle 
that the State was to contribute to the 
payment for sites fer this purpose. The 
present was an exceptional case, and 
these prison sites might be regarded as 
an unexpected windfall—a Godsend. 
Nobody ever thought of having them— 
they came down as it were from the 

















clouds. There was a great difficulty to 
be confronted for which some remedy 
must be found, and which would entail 
very grievous consequences unless pro- 
vided for ; and under these circumstances 
he hoped the House would, without 
pledging itself to the principle, yet ac- 
cept the proposal in the clause. The 
fact was that the conditions under which 
the poor lived were deteriorating the 
standard of bodily strength, and this 
was getting worse from generation to 
generation. Atthe present time the loss 
of wages from ill-health would amply be 
sufficient in most cases to secure ade- 
quate and satisfactory dwelling accom- 
modation for those who dwelt in dilapi- 
dated and unsanitary tenements. An- 
other clause in the Bill dealt with the 
terms on which the money should be 
borrowed from the Public Works Loans 
Commissioners, and provided that if the 
security offered was ample the rate of 
interest should be the lowest possible 
compatible with its entailing no loss. 
Hitherto the Treasury proceeded on the 
principle that they must charge a higher 
rate than would actually pay for each 
loan, so as to cover losses in respect of 
other loans. But it would scarcely be 
fair to apply that principle to loans 
under this Bill, and it therefore provided 
that the interest should be the lowest 
possible that would enable such loans to 
be made without loss to the Exchequer, 
the interest in no case, however, to be 
less than £3 2s. 6d. per cent. This 
clause was only to be in force until the 
end of the year 1888, and was inserted 
so that something definite and practical 
might be doneat once. The 4th clause, 
he knew, had been objected to, as one 
which apparently gave powers to the 
Local Government Board to make orders 
on Vestries to do certain acts. He 
thought, however, that the Vestries need 
not be very much frightened by the 
clause, inasmuch as it only slightly ex- 
tended the powers which the Local Go- 
vernment Board already possessed. The 
Act of 1875 left matters in this unsatis- 
factory condition—that if the Medical 
Officer of Health made his Report to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and that 
Board considered that it was not a 
matter that required to be dealt with, 
the Secretary of State had power to ap- 
point a special arbitrator to go and 
report. But the Secretary of State could 
not order anything to be done. The 
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Bill proposed to give him_power to in- 
voke the assistance of the High Court of 
Justice to compel the Metropolitan Board 
to do its duty. He thought there ought 
to be some authority by which the 
Metropolitan Board, if it did not do its 
duty, should be compelled to do it. 
Dealing next with Clause 12 of the Bill, 
he said its object was to enable owners 
and corporations to deal with funds at 
their disposal, although they might be 
tied up in trusts, for this particular pur- 
pose of benefiting their estates. He did 
not see any objection to that clause, 
because it was to the benefit of the estate 
that they should be able to let free this 
money. The next clause, which was an 
important one, was liable to some objec- 
tion. He thought, however, the build- 
ing societies had been somewhat misled 
by the opposition they had organized 
against Clause 13. In the first place, he 
might at once say that he thought this 
clause was a good deal too wide as it at 
present stood. The Bill was intended to 
deal with the housing of the working 
classes and nothing else ; therefore, he pro- 
posed to ask the House to allow the clause 
to be limited to the houses of the work- 
ing classes only. Hon. Members might 
ask how he was to define the working 
classes, and in reply to that very natural 
question he might say that he had 
framed a clause, which he should bring 
forward on going into Committee, in 
which he had endeavoured to give that 
definition. Further, he thought the 
liability of the landlords should not be 
so wide as in the present clause; but 
that it should be limited to the condition 
of the houses at the time of letting. As 
to the remedy given to the tenant as ex- 
pressed in the Preamble—namely, that 
the tenant of an unfurnished house 
should have the same remedy as in the 
case of the tenant of a furnished house, 
he did not see what objection could be 
raised. What was the case they had to 
meet? A number of wretched houses 
were run up; they were not properly 
drained or connected with the sewers, 
and generally they were in a very un- 
sound condition as dwellings. He 
thought the owners should not be al- 
lowed to let such houses. They must 
say that the houses should not be let in 
this condition; but if let in this dilapi- 
dated condition the tenant should have 
a remedy against the landlord. He ob- 
served that in connection with this sub- 
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ject Lord Grey had written to Zhe Times 
a letter in which he said that they ought 
to punish those persons for letting houses 
unfit for human habitation. This, how- 
ever, was not a Criminal Bill; it gave the 
tenants a civil remedy. But it must be 
remembered, in discussing Lord Grey’s 
age that if they were to stop the 
etting of every house in this condition 
throughout London, he did not know 
what would become of the people who 
occupied them at the present moment. 
He thought that the contention of the 
noble Earl added strength to his argu- 
ment on the earlier clause for taking ad- 
vantage of the prison sites in order to 
get rid of this evil to a very large ex- 
tent. He stated the cther day that 
the Bill would be extended to Ireland, 
although the 17th clause, as it at pre- 
sent stood, said it should not. This 
provision was originally put in because 
the Report of the Irish Commissioners 
had not been presented to the public at 
the time the Bill was framed. He was 
also very wishful that the Bill should 
apply to Scotland. But in respect to 
Scotland he must put in these words, 
‘*so far as it is applicable,” because 
there were certain clauses which required 
machinery to put them in operation which 
did not at present exist in Scotland. That 
machinery, however, might be created 
afterwards. In asking the House to 
give the Bill a second reading he urged 
hon. Members to reserve some of the 
disputed points for Committee. The 
Government would then be able to see 
how far they could meet the objections 
which might be raised to the points dis- 
cussed. His excuse for bringing this 
Bill into the House at that period of the 
Session was that it was essential to do so; 
the need for it was so great that he did 
not think there was a single Member of 
the House who sat on the recent Com- 
mission who was not convinced that it 
was high time something was done, and 
done promptly. Although the measure 
was not a very large one, and would not 
remedy every grievance, for men must, 
after all, help themselves, it would yet 
do something in the direction of amelio- 
rating the condition of the people who 
were living in a state of degradation and 
poverty; and, at all events, it would 
show that the Legislature was willing to 
help the people so far as legislation 
could effect that object. It was on that 
ground that he submitted the Bill con- 
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fidently to the favourable consideration 
of the House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir 2. Assheton Cross.) 


Mr. LYULPH STANLEY, in rising 
to move— 

“That it is inexpedient at this stage of the 
Session to initiate legislation involving the 
principle of a National subsidy towards aiding 
any locality in providing dwellings for the 
working class in such locality.” 
said, that in placing this Notice on the 
Paper he did not wish to prevent useful 
legislation which would do good to the 
condition of the poor; but though in 
one sense he considered this a very 
small Bill in relation to the magni- 
tude of the evils with which it dealt, 
yet it was a Bill which incidentally 
raised one or two important and exten- 
sive principles—principles which, in his 
judgment, were so dangerous that they 
ought to be considered very carefully, 
and at a time when the House of Com- 
mons was able to consider them fairly. 
It was, however, almost impossible at 
this time of the Session for a Bill of this 
kind to be considered carefully. The 
attendance of the House was thin, and 
hon. Members were jaded, while the 
Business remained practically in the 
hands of the Government. There had 
been a misapprehension about the Bill, 
and about its relation to the Royal Com- 
mission, which he thought it his duty to 
correct, because that misapprehension 
first found expression in some remarks 
made in the other House of Parliament 
by the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government. The noble Lord said— 

‘* That the Bill had been drawn up with the 
unanimous consent of the Members of the 
Commission on the Housing of the Working 
Classes." 

So far from this being the case, the 
Commissioners were never consulted in 
any way from first to last as to this Bill 
in any shape or form. He believed it 
was true that a consultation had been 
held between his right hon. Friend the 
Chairman of the Commission (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) and the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government; but no con- 
sultation between two individuals, how- 
ever distinguished or important, could 
be treated as the unanimous consent of 
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the Commission. It was evident that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House was under a similar mis- 
apprehension, because that evening he 
spoke of the Bill as being a Bill of the 
Commission ; and it was only when he 
met with emphatic denials from three 
Members of the Commission present in 
the House that that remark was passed 
over. While he was desirous of passing 
such laws as would improve the state of 
things existing among the poorer classes 
of town and country, they ought to be 
free to consider this Bill on its merits; 
and it ought not to be supposed that the 
Members of the Royal Commission pre- 
sented the Bill to the House as the out- 
come of their conclusions, much less 
of their unanimous conclusions. No 
one could doubt that there were grave 
evils connected with the housing of 
the working classes which demanded 
a remedy if a suitable and reason- 
able remedy could be found; but he 
trusted the House would consider this 
question in a calmer frame of mind 
than they did another important social 
question which had recently been before 
the House, and which was intimately 
connected with the housing of the poor. 
He would not enter into a discussion of 
the application of the principles of 
political economy to this question ; but 
there were certain general principles 
which were thoroughly applicable to 
the present condition of things, and if, in 
the eager pursuit of some philanthropic 
result, those principles were violated, it 
was likely that more harm than good 
would be done. This Bill simply pot- 
tered about with a few trumpery little 
remedies, and he could not help view- 
ing it as it stood with a good deal of 
suspicion. During the last 20 years a 
great improvement had taken place in 
the social condition of the working 
classes, and in existing circumstances it 
was not of so much importance to do 
something as to do the right thing. In 
dealing with a great question like this he 
thought it was far better to be willing to 
wait afew months, or possibly a year, and 
deal with the question in a thorough way 
rather than by touching the fringe of 
the question, and passing a paltry little 
Bill to give an excuse to those who 
really did not care much about anything 
being done to say—‘* Oh, your housing 
of the working classes was dealt with in 
a Bill in the Session of 1885, See how 
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your remedies work, and do not raise 
the question again.” He thought he 
should have the support of the Home 
Secretary for the general principle that 
the true remedies for the evils which 
existed were those which raised up the 
self-respect and self-reliance and self- 
help of the people and their administra- 
tion in their local communities. The 
wish of almost every man in the House 
was to get away from centralization ; 
and he did not believe that they could 
ever have satisfactory results while there 
was a weak or a non-representative local 
government. He was afraid the Home 
Secretary had not that faith in popular 
self-government which some of those on 
the Liberal Benches had ; for when the 
right hon. Gentleman was last in Office 
he introduced a measure, shortly before 
the fall of the Conservative Government, 
the Water Bill for London, in which he 
showed a very great distrust of the popu- 
lar representative government of Lon- 
don, whatever it might be, and created 
a Water Trust, largely of a nominative 
and non-representative character. But 
he (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) declared most 
emphatically that they would never re- 
form the great towns unless the people 
of those towns were largely trusted in 
their administration, and unless they 
gave the people the greatest power to 
bring their will to bear upon their Re- 
presentatives. The Commission had 
recognized this, and had mentioned re- 
form of the government of London as a 
condition precedent to the improvement 
of’ London. There was another im- 
portant recommendation of the Commis- 
sion which was really essential to any 
reform in these matters. The pressure 
of the rates was felt very severely by 
the poorer classes ; and the Commission 
unanimously agreed that at the root of 
this question lay the question of a fairer 
incidence of the rates. He quite agreed 
that the difficulty of acquiring sites was 
one of the chief difficulties in providing 
dwellings for the poor; and unless some 
means could be devised of facilitating 
the acquisition of sites the question 
could not be adequately dealt with. The 
Commission had recommended that va- 
cant land in the neighbourhood of towns 
should be rated in some relation to its 
capital value, and not upon what it pro- 
duced yearly. Nothing would do more 
to bring the land into the market, and 
bring down the ground-rents, and so 
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facilitate the acquisition of sites. But 
while the Bill took no notice of these 
proposed remedies, he asserted that it 
encouraged centralization, and especially 
in Clause 5. If the Local Authority did 
not agree with the health officer, the Bill 
made the Central Government the Court 
of Appeal in London between the health 
officer and the Municipal Authority, and 
enabled the Centra) Authority, if they 
took the side of the health officer, to 
order the Local Authority to carry out a 
scheme which might cost £100,000 or 
£200,000. In reference to the prison 
sites, he also remarked that while the 
Home Secretary attached importance to 
allocating those sites for the housing of 
the poor in London, he did not in his 
speech attach the same importance to 
parting with them below their real value; 
and he pointed out the difference made 
in the Bill between the Coldbath Fields, 
the Millbank, and the Pentonville sites. 
Under the Bill two of those sites were 
to be sold by the Treasury, and the 
third with the consent of the Mid- 
dlesex Justices. If the Bill became 
law the Treasury would be bound to 
give effect to the recommendation of 
Parliament on the subject; but the 
Middlesex Justices were a quasi-private 
Corporation, not responsible to Parlia- 
ment, and could do what they pleased 
in the matter. If political economy was 
to be violated, he would far rather it 
should be done in the case of the Cold- 
bath Fields site than in the case of the 
other sites, for if there was a pressing 
need anywhere it was at Coldbath 
Fields. The Home Secretary had 
afforded the House no indication of 
what was the amount of the subsidy 
which it was asked to give to the people 
of London. According to evidence given 
before the Commission, builders could 
afford to pay about £10,000 per acre for 
land for working-class dwellings ; and 
if the sites in question were thrown away 
at that price, the Government might 
possibly, at some future date, have to 
purchase and clear Jand for national 
purposes in a central situation in Lon- 
don. The State had had to pay enor- 
mous sums for sites in the neighbourhood 
of Millbank for public purposes; and 
he asked—Were they sure that those 
sites, when set free from prisons, would 
not be useful to the State for other pur- 
poses? The present enlargement of 
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costly, and there must before long be 
another enlargement of that institution. 
Why should not the barracks be removed 
to Millbank, so as to set free space for the 
enlargement of the National Gallery ? 
Again, other sites probably would have 
to be acquired for other public purposes. 
It was possible that the subsidy to be 
granted to the Metropolis might amount 
to as much as £500,000 ; but supposing 
that only £200,000 were asked for, would 
it not be better, while granting such a 
sum, to consider first of all which were the 
poorest parts of the country where such 
assistance was most required? If they 
now gave that large subsidy to London 
—the richest City in the world, which 
already obtained so many advantages 
at the expense of the State—with what 
face could they resist democratic pres- 
sure from other parts of the country de- 
manding similar subsidies ? If this mea- 
sure were passed, with what face could 
they hereafter resist the democratic pres- 
sure that would be sure to be brought 
to bear upon them in numberless ways, 
and for a variety of purposes? If they 
were to adopt Socialism in any form, let 
it be local and municipal Socialism, 
which would be kept in sufficient re- 
straint by the votes of the ratepayers. 
But if once they introduced State So- 
cialism, there might be no end to the 
demands that would be made. The ery 
from every popular constituency would 
be “‘ Give, give.”” A far more democratic 
Parliament than the present one would 
shortly be in existence, and they ought 
to be very guarded in the dying hours of 
the present Parliament of setting up a 
precedent, which he could not but re- 

ard as of the most mischievous kind. 

iss Octavia Hill had said that when 
the State stepped in in such a case as 
this to do a little, it paralyzed all private 
enterprize in that direction. State in- 
terference of this kind was full of dan- 
ger; and if it was said that the value of 
the gift to London would be but small, 
then it was not worth while to incur 
that danger for the purpose of giving a 
miserable dole of some £50,000 to the 
working classes of London. The prin- 
ciple of this measure was the exact 
contrary of that which had been laid 
down by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer at Bristol on Saturday last, when 
he protested against leading the poor to 
look to the State for relief from their 
difficulties, The Home Secretary must 














be very confiding when he proposed to 
instruct tho Metropolitan Boards of 
Works with the power to carry out this 
measure after they had built blocks on 
the site of Newort Market, and by the 
side of Gray’s Inn Road, so crowded that 
in a few years they would probably be 
fever nests as bad as the buildings they 
had superseded. The right hon. Baronet 
would have done better had heintroduced 
a Bill which would have provided for the 
creation of a real Municipality for the 
Metropolis. Section 13 rather went be- 
yond the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners. It should be limited to the 
condition of the premises at the time of 
the letting, and should only render the 
landlord liable for any damage suffered 
by reason of his negligence or default. 
Where tenants were constantly chang- 
ing it was impossible for the landlord to 
examine the state of the drains before 
each new tenant entered into possession ; 
and it would be unfair to make him 
liable for some defects which was caused 
by a recent tenant. He hoped that at 
this period of the Session the Govern- 
ment would not persist with the clause 
relating to the Government subsidy, 
since it was raising a very large ques- 
tion for a very small object, there being 
much opposition to the clause, and the 
amount of the subsidy being only small. 
He begged to move the Amendment 
which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ it isinexpedient at this stage of the Session to 
initiate legislation involving the principle of a 
National subsidy towards aiding any locality in 
providing dwellings for the working class in 
such locality,”’—(AMr. Lyulph Stanley,) 

— instead thereof. 


Question ay sg ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley) had directed the greater part 
of his speech against a particular clause; 
but inasmuch as he was not the author 
of that clause, and only supported it as 
a compromise, he did not feel called 
upon to reply in detail to his hon. 
Friend’s observations. The hon. Mem- 
ber certainly had every right to address 
the House on this question, because 
there was no Member of the Commis- 
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sion who gave more time and thought 
to its proceedings. The hon. Member 
said this was not the Bill of the Royal 
Commission. That was perfectly true, 
for the Members of the Commission 
were never consulted as to the clauses of 
the Bill. The Report of the Commission 
was given to the draftsman with those 
parts of it marked which he was to in- 
corporate into the Bill, and that had 
been done. The hon. Member had given 
no illustrations as to the points in which 
the Bill differed from the Report of the 
Royal Commission. It might, no doubt, 
have been desirable that the clause with 
regard to the prison sites should follow 
the Report of the Commission more 
closely; but the Home Secretary, it 
appeared, was willing to meet his hon. 
Friend on this point. Sub-section 2 of 
Clause 5 also differed from the Report 
of the Commission; but upon this also 
the Home Secretary had expressed his 
willingness to make alterations, and he 
should be quite willing to assist his hon. 
Friend in making such modification as 
would make the clause agree with the 
terms of the Report. His hon. Friend 
said this was a centralizing Bill. No 
doubt some clauses might be so charac- 
terized ; but many other clauses, on the 
contrary, gave greater powers to the 
Local Authorities. The hon. Member 
evidently desired that legislation on this 
subject should be delayed until after the 
reform of local government. He did not 
yield to the hon. Member or anyone 
in his desire to see the reform of local 
government in London, in the country, 
and in other portions of the United 
Kingdom ; but he could not agree that it 
was desirable to wait until these re- 
forms were carried before dealing with 
this subject of the housing of the poor 
and with the subject of public health in 
the Metropolis, as suggested by the 
Royal Commission and as attempted in 
the Bill introduced by Lord Salisbury. 
The Public Health Act which applied to 
England did not apply to the Metropolis, 
and there were in that Act many impor- 
tant principles which it was highly de- 
sirable should be éxtended to the Metro- 
polis. The hon. Member had also spoken 
of the rating of vacant land. It would, 
however, be very difficult to carry the 
principle of rating vacant land without 
at the same time providing for the 
rating of vacant houses, against which 
there were many objections, among 
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others this—that it would discourage 
building. The hon. Member spoke of 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Stoke 
(Mr. Broadhurst) dealing with lease- 
holds; but he had to point out that 
there was very strong opposition in the 
House and in the country to the change, 
and it was most undesirable to make the 
whole of the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission depend for Parlia- 
mentary sanction on the acceptance of 
the principles of the hon. Member. His 
hon. Friend went on to speak of the 
centralizing spirit in which the Bill had 
been drawn; but he took exception 
altogether to that statement. He wished 
now to point out to the House that 
although there were three Motions 
directed against the Bill, all three were 
Committee Motions, rather than Second 
Reading Motions. Each of those Mo- 
tions took exception to one clause of the 
Bill, but they did not attack the Bill as 
a whole; and none of them constituted, 
in his opinion, reasons why the House 
should reject the Bill asa whole. The 
Motion of the hon. Member for Oldham, 
and the main drift of his speech in sup- 
port of it, were directed against Clause 3; 
the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) 
was directed against Clause 13, and 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Hollond) was directed 
against the 2nd sub-section of Clauses 4 
and 5. The hon. Member for Brighton 
had probably not quite understood 
the meaning of the 2nd sub-section of 
Clause 4; but, as sume modifications 
had been promised with respect to 
Clause 5, he hoped the hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport would wait 
until the Committee stage to see what 
the modifications were. He should like 
to state to hon. Members who might 
wish to delay the Bill his own reasons 
for thinking that the general feeling on 
both sides of the House was in favour 
of the passing of the Bill. His hon. 
Friends put down Motions and made 
speeches which were directed against 
particular portions of the Bill; but 
neither the Motions nor the speeches 
were likely to attack or touch the great 
majority of the clauses of the Bill, and 
there were some provisions of the Bill 
which seemed to him ought to commend 
themselves specially to Members who 
sat on the Opposition side of the House. 
He thought that the main reasons why 
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they ought to desire that this Bill should 
pass, even at that late period of the 
Session, were three. The Bill reversed 
the principle with regard to the rate of 
loans for this purpose, established in 
1879, in spite of a very strong resist- 
ance from his own side of the House. 
He saw present his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) and his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain), who used in 1879 exactly the 
same arguments and almost the same 
words which had been used by the Home 
Secretary that evening. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Reading, 
attacking the proposals of the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
Iddesleigh, said that he founded bis Bill 
upon the fact of losses on certain loans ; 
but he pointed out to the House that 
the losses were not on loans of this kind, 
but losses which had occurred on loans 
of an improvident kind, and on wholly 
insufficient security. One reason why 
they then pointed out, and why they 
now pointed out, that the rate of in- 
terest could be lowered on loans of this 
description was because only one-half 
of the money was advanced under the 
general conditions of the loan, and there 
had never been a case of failure to re- 
turn the money, because the buildings 
formed ample security for the loan thus 
advanced. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham, in second- 
ing the Motion of his right hon. Friend 
tho Member for Reading, said that the 
tendency of the change made in 1879 
was, to use his phrase, to kill the 
Artizans’ Dwellings Act; and there 
could be no doubt that the alterations 
in the rates of loans had a detrimental 
effect on the working of that Act. There 
was no difference of opinion on that 
point ; but the action taken by his right 
hon. Friends in 1879 had been justified 
by the evidence and the Report of the 
Royal Commission. This was the first 
point on which it was of great import- 
ance that this Bill should pass. There 
was another point which was not men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for Oldham in 
the course of hisspeech. It was most desir- 
able that at the earliest possible moment 
they should take away the power to com- 
pel Local Authorities to purchase any 
ison they touched under what were 

nown as the Terrens Acts. There was 
almost unanimity among the Royal Com- 
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missioners on this point. He ventured 
to say that it was very important indeed 
that they should remove that power of 
compelling the Local Authorities to pur- 
chase which had so greatly hampered 
the working of those Acts. A third 
question of importance was the obtain- 
ing, for the first time, as regarded Eng- 
land and Scotland, under this Bill, the 
opportunity of giving Local Authorities 
power to compulsorily take land for the 
purpose of cottage gardens. That was 
an entirely new principle as regarded 
England, and it was one under this 
Bill which was not likely to be largely 
applied; but it was a most interesting 
experiment. Dealing next with the Bill, 
the right hon. Gentleman said the first 
two clauses of the Bill simplified the 
working of Lord Shaftesbury’s Act of 
1851, and made it possible for that Act 
to come into force. If the right hon. 
Gentleman wished to apply this Bill to 
Scotland, he suggested that a clause 
should be inserted making it certain that 
Lord Shaftesbury’s Act of 1851 applied 
to Scotland. The evidence given before 
the Royal Commisson in Edinburgh left 
a doubt on the fact as to whether that 
Act was applicable to Scotland. It had 
been a dead letter so far as England was 
concerned ; it had never been worked in 
a single case. It had been applied to 
Treland in 1866, and there it had been 
enforced, which was a remarkable fact, 
considering that the Local Authorities 
in Ireland were badly constituted, and 
that the towns in Iréland were, as a 
whole, less well-governed than the towns 
in England. It was probable when they 
reached the Committee stage the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
would make an attempt to remove some 
of the limitations in this clause. He 
should support those limitations as a 
compromise to which he had been a 
party ; but he trusted that if the prin- 
ciple was found to work they would be 
able to get rid of those limitations later 
on. The hon Member for Oldham had 
directed the main portion of his remarks 
against Clause 3. He (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) had already told the House that 
that clause was not his. At first he 
voted against the first proposal of the 
Commission and the whole principle of 
this clause ; but he considered that the 
present form in which the clause came 
was a modification of the original pro- 
posals to which he was a party. As far 
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as he was concerned, therefore, he should 
vote for the clause. The defence which 
occurred to him as the wisest one to 
make was this—that it was an equitable 
clause, an assertion of the same prin- 
ciple which an enormous majority in the 
House of Commons sanctioned against 
the strong feeling of the Government of 
the day in the case of the Thames Em- 
bankment. In that case the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests went to 
the utmost length which public officials 
had ever gone by fulminating against 
the majority of the House of Commons, 
and by publishing in the papers from 
day to day their reasons why the House 
of Commons was committing an act of 
spoliation and plunder. The House of 
Commons, on that occasion, thought it 
was necessary, in dealing with what the 
right hon. Gentleman that evening had 
called a windfall, to introduce principles 
more equitable than those strict principles 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. The hon. 
Member for Oldham expressed doubt as 
tointerfering with private enterprize; but 
he must point out to the hon. Member 
that the whole principle of the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Act of 1875 was, to some ex- 
tent, an interference with private enter- 
prize. The assistance which was given 
to the Peabody Trustees was an inter- 
ference with private enterprize ; and they 
had gone a long way in interfering with 
private enterprize in dealing with this 
question. The hon. Member also ex- 
pressed doubts on the point of exorbitant 
rents. Witnesses had shown that the 
peculiar and exceptional circumstances 
attaching to central districts of London 
and Liverpool did lead to the exaction of 
exorbitant rents; and with that evidence 
before them it was not possible seriously 
to argue whether rents in certain por- 
tions of London and Liverpool were or 
were not exorbitant. His hon. Friend 
had extracted a promise that that clause 
should be made consistent with the Re- 
port of the Commission, and should not 
go beyond the Report. His hon. Friend 
had quoted the Report, and had stated 
the objections that were made by the 
right hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) to the proposal of the Bill ; but 
although the right hon. Gentleman would 
oppose the clause in Committee, and thus 
give them an opportunity of considering 
it further, he had not made his objec- 
tions to that clause a ground for opposing 
the second reading of the Bill. With 
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regard to the sub-sections of Clauses 4 
and 5, the Home Secretary had shown 
that the 2nd sub-section of Clause 4 had 
been misunderstood. It was not a 
general power given to the Local Go- 
vernment Board to interfere in the way 
of Torrens’s Act for the first time; but it 
was a very slight extension of the power 
as to obstructive buildings which they 
had already had. If the power given 
under Torrens’s Act was an objection- 
able one, it ought to be repealed. Al- 
though no one in the House was more 
opposed than he was to the principle of 
centralization, he said they should either 
sweep away the whole of the provision 
in that Act, or make it applicable in the 
way now proposed to obstructive build- 
in The sub-section of Clause 5 was 
a different matter. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for Oldham that that clause 
was not properly drawn. In his latest 
draft of the clause the Government drafts- 
man had not quite followed the ee 
of the Commission. At pages 34 and 35 
of the Report they would find the argu- 
ment which justified the insertion of that 
sub-section. It was pointed out in a 
great mass of evidence that the Metro- 
polis was altogether exceptional in the 
difficulties which arose between Torrens’s 
Act and Cross’s Act. In the whole of 
the municipal parts of England where 
those Acts applied, the two sets of Acts 
were administered by the same Bodies ; 
but in the case of London alone they 
had two different sets of Authorities ad- 
ministering the two sets of Acts. Inthe 
Metropolis Cross’s Acts were adminis- 
tered by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and Torrens’s Acts by the Ves- 
tries. The effect of that was that each 
Body tried to throw the responsibility 
on the other. The Officer of Health, 
who was the officer of the Vestry, re- 

rted a scheme under Oross’s Acts; that 

port was sent to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, who in most cases sent 
it back to the Vestry and said the work 
ought to be done by a small scheme 
under Torrens’s Acts; and ultimately 
the whole thing dropped through, and 
nothing whatever was done. The result 
was that Torrens’s Acts were very little 
applied, and Cross’s Acts had ceased to 
be applied at all. The question was, 
whether they should adopt some tem- 
porary remedy, or should wait until 
they had a general system of municipal 
government for London carried out. 
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He thought it was desirable to adopt 
some temporary remedy, although no one 
was sc anxious A ape tiny to see a 
neral system of munici govern- 
eas for London established. The Com- 
mission rather desired that the remedy 
should be applied by the extension of 
the existing provisions of the law. It 
was already provided under Oross’s Acts 
that an inquiry should be held by the 
Home Office; but although those in- 
quiries were held, at the present moment 
there was no power of calling upon 
either of the two Local Authorities in 
London to carry out the scheme. It was 
the wenn of the Royal Commission 
that there ought to be some mode of 
arbitration between the Vestries and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. He 
thought that the 2nd sub-section of 
Clause 45 ought to be confined to the 
Metropolis, and might properly be modi- 
fied. The hon. Member for Oldham had 
referred to the letter from Lord Grey 
which appeared in Zhe Times; and it 
was desirable to point out that Lord 
Grey apparently wrote in ignorance of 
the present state of the law and bye- 
laws in regard to tenement houses. Lord 
Grey in that letter reeoommended a great 
many of the principles which were al- 
ready found in the existing law. In the 
Public Health Act, the Sanitary Act for 
the Metropolis, and in the corresponding 
Acts for Scotland and Ireland, there 
were very large powers given to Local 
Authorities for dealing with tenement 
houses. Nothing except the supineness 
of the Local Authorities prevented the 
exercise of those powers; and if they 
said that their hands were tied by the 
Central Board in i to the adoption 
or application of those bye-laws, the 
present Bill would leave it entirely to 
the Local Authorities to adopt them. 
The hon. Member for Oldham did not 
object to the clause which declared it 
the duty of the Local Authority to en- 
force the provisions of the law relatin 
to public health. That provision h 
not been opposed, and therefore he 
would say nothing on it except that he 
had some doubt whether it was wise or 
not to introduce a provision which looked 
like a brutum fulmen ; but on taking the 
advice of those who were best acquainted 
with the working of the laws relating to 
public health, they all declared that a 
clause of that kind would do good, and 
that clause was introduced with their 
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assent. Clause 13 was objected to b 

Motions that stood on the Paper. It 
was, he thought, originally suggested 
by Lord Salisbury; but the evidence 
adduced before the Committee pointed 
to its adoption. He admitted the desir- 
ability of confining the Bill to the housing 
of the working classes; but, at the same 
time, he supported the principle as one 
which might be included in the general 
law. As to the application of the Act to 
Scotland and Ireland, the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that it was intended 
that it should apply to those two coun- 
tries. He would make one suggestion 
to the right hon. Gentleman in regard 
to a certain difficulty which might arise 
in connection with the application of the 
Act to Scotland. The Burgh Police and 
Health (Scotland) Bill—a famous Bill 
as to which a difficulty arose the other 
night—was a very bulky measure, and 
it stood in rather a peculiar position. 
It passed its second reading, and went 
through a very careful examination by 
a Select Committee of that House last 
year, and it had been similarly dealt 
with by the House of Lords in the pre- 
sent Session. Under those circumstances, 
he should be glad himself if it were pos- 
sible to pass that Bill this Session; but 
if there was opposition to it, of course, 
that was out of the question. But the 
Royal Commission, on its Scotch investi- 
gation, most strongly recommended the 
passing of that Bill, and it avoided 
making other recommendations as to 
the burghs of Scotland, because they 
found two facts very strongly marked in 
regard to them. One was the extreme 
desire of each Scottish town to adopt bye- 
laws of its own, dealing with its questions 
in its own way, which they would be 
able to do under the Burgh Police and 
Health Bill, keeping their own Acts. 
The second was that they found the 
Scotch had a very stubborn dislike to 
the Be ign to them of any provi- 
sions which interfered with private en- 
terprize. As regards the rural districts 
in Scotland, the Commission strongly 
recommended a reform of the local go- 
vernment, which was greatly needed. 
As to the application to Scotland of that 
portion of the Bill dealing with Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Act, he himself had no 
doubt. With regard to Ireland, it should 
be borne in mind that the Labourers 
(Ireland) Act went beyond the provi- 
sions of this Bill, Of course, this Bill 
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would not form any bar or hindrance to 
the adoption of an improved system of 
local government. If he thought that 
the Bill would in the least degree stand 
in the way of an improved system of 
local government in the rural districts 
of this country, in the Metropolis, and 
in Scotland and Ireland, he should not 
give it his support. But he believed it 
would form no bar to such improve- 
ment; but that, on the contrary, its 
provisions would, in some respects, pave 
the way and inspire fresh energy in the 
effort to obtain better loca) self-govern- 
ment in the rural districts, because they 
would show the people some of the ad- 
vantages which might be gained by 
local government. Though not a large 
Bill, he did not think it deserved the 
epithet of “paltry,” which his hon. 
Friend had applied to it; and he could 
only hope that, though not such a large 
measure as he could wish, it would, 
nevertheless, be found not unworthy to 
grapple with some of the difficulties that 
surrounded this question. 

Mr. MONCKTON wished to say a 
word or two upon the clauses of the 
Bill dealing with sanitation. In his opi- 
nion, the clause giving power to a tenant 
to sue his landlord for damages in the 
event of sickness arising from the sani- 
tary condition of his—the tenant’s— 
dwelling was a mockery. He was fully 
persuaded of the importance of pro- 
moting improved sanitary conditions in 
the homes of the working classes, and it 
was his intention to move certain Amend- 
ments in Committee, with the object of 
extending still further the operation of 
the Bill in that direction. He thought 
they ought to make the powers of the 
Local Authorities compulsory instead of 
permissive, that every house should be 
inspected at least once in two years, and 
that no owner should be allowed to let a 
house without a certificate of its sanitary 
condition. He would especially advocate 
rendering Sanitary Inspectors indepen- 
dent of the Local Boards as to their ap- 
pointment and dismissal, and empower- 
ing Local Authorities to charge a small 
fee for the inspection of houses. 

Mr. J. R. HOLLOND observed, that 
while some clauses of the Bill, if pro- 
perly worked, would be very beneficial, 
many contained somewhat objectionable 
principles. He objected to the cen- 
tralizing tendency of the Bill, and main- 
tained that it would be much better to 
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leave the Local Authorities fully n- 
sible to the ratepayers who elected them 
with respect to dealing with insanitary 
houses. The measure was open to the 
objection that by giving this power to 
the Central Government the Local Sani- 
tary Authorities might be discouraged 
from bringing forward schemes for the 
improvement of their respective areas. 
He hoped that the Government would 
give an assurance to the House that they 
would make some substantial concession 
in the way of making the ground land- 
lords of London yield up a portion of 
that which they had gained by the in- 
creased prosperity of the country. He 
objected strongly to the Central Govern- 
ment applying the national funds for 
the benefit of a particular class in a par- 
ticular locality. Such a proposal was 
dangerous in principle, and was, more- 
over, one which ought not to be adopted 
in the last days of a dying Parliament. 
He should be glad if Clause 3 was 
either substantially modified or dropped 
out of the Bill altogether. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, that one 
of the reasons why he could have wished 
that this Bill had not been brought be- 
fore the House was that it dealt only 
with the fringe of a great question, and 
that it might be made the pretext for 
not dealing with the question as a 
whole. He doubted the policy of this 
‘very weak-kneed dose of Socialism,” 
on account of the difficulty which people 
might experience under it in obtaining 
the advantages which the Government 
proposed to give them. If this measure 
were to be successfully worked, the Go- 
vernment would have to create a new 
Department, which must conduct the 
building operations and must fix both 
the present and the future rent of the 
tenements. If this were not done, the 
tenants would be charged the same rack 
rents as their neighbours, and all the 
advantages to be derived under this Bill 
would go into the pockets of those who 
conducted the building operations. One 
of the great complaints against the 
management of the Peabody Fund was 
that the wrong people got the benefit of 
it. He believed, with regard to Clause 3, 
that if the House could have heard the 
arguments that led up to the passing of 
that clause by the Royal Commission, it 
would be far less popular than it ap- 
peared to be. He had made a counter 
proposal to the effect that, if the prisons 
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were removed, the sites should be used 
as open spaces rather than let out for 
building purposes. But if this benefit 
were to be conferred upon the Metro- 
polis, he should like to know what they 
were going to say to the other constitu- 
encies? What were they going to say 
to the population of Stoke, who, when 
they heard that the working classes of 
London had obtained these advantages, 
would demand that the same favour 
should be extended to them? Was the 
Government prepared to make grants 
of pieces of land on which to build 
dwellings for the working classes to 
every borough in the Kingdom? He 
contended that they should not favour 
one particular part of the community at 
the expense of the general community ; 
at the same time, if they extended the 
proposed system to the community as a 
whole, he would not have so much to 
say against it. Clause 3, however, ad- 
mitted a very important principle — 
namely, that the unearned increment of 
the land belonged to the people. This 
was a somewhat startling admission on 
the part of the Head of the present Go- 
vernment, and would be welcomed by 
all land reformers; and he believed Mr. 
Henry George, when he read and tho- 
roughly understood the whole import of 
Clause 3, would claim the Prime Minis- 
ter as one of his converts, or, at any 
rate, as one who was going a consider- 
able length towards his own principles 
with regard to land nationalization. So 
far as Clause 3 admitted the right of the 
people to the unearned increment of the 
land of the nation, he looked upon it as 
a most important one, and one which he 
could heartily support and endorse from 
that point of view. There were many 
points in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission which had been left untouched 
by this Bill. There was, for instance, 
the question of Inspectors. There were 
Inspectors already; and the question 
was whether those Inspectors should be 
a reality or a sham—whether they should 
attend to the interests of the inhabit- 
ants, or to the interests of the Vestry- 
men, their employers. Any Bill that 
dealt with the question of the housing 
of the poor should provide that when 
Inspectors were appointed there should 
be some guarantee by certificate or exa- 
mination that they possessed some kind 
of fitness for the duties they were called 
upon to discharge. Clause 13 appeared 














to have caused considerable alarm to a 
number of people. A body of gentle- 
men, representing themselves as a 
building society federation, had been 
interviewing the Home Secretary upon 
the subject; but he would like to ask 
the Home Secretary whether had he 
had any communication whatever di- 
rectly from any building society on this 
question? There were building societies 
that existed for the benefit of their 
members, and others which, he feared, 
existed merely for speculation; end he 
ventured to say that there was no build- 
ing society of the former class which 
had made any representation whatever 
against the stringency of Clause 13. 
The clause was really a protection to 
building societies, and not an injustice 
or injury to them. He should watch 
with very great jealousy any attempt to 
lessen the strength of that clause. He 
would not now enter into his reasons for 
thinking that the clause should rather 
be strengthened ; but he must give the 
right hon. Gentleman Notice that should 
any considerable modification be pro- 
posed he should have seriously to oppose 
it. He was sorry to find that one of 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
missioners as to the enfranchisement of 
leaseholds was not embodied in the Bill. 
That went to the whole root of the 
question of overcrowding in the great 
towns; and as the supplementary Re- 
port on that subject had been signed by 
Cardinal Manning, Mr. Lyulph Stanley, 
Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. Torrens, Mr. 
Godwin, Mr. Collins, the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, and himself, and was as 
much a recommendation of the Commis- 
sion as the majority Report itself, he 
had looked with the greatest confidence 
for its inclusion in the Bill. It would 
be far better for the victims of over- 
crowding if the present Bill was with- 
drawn, so that a more thorough and 
complete measure might be introduced 
next Session. This Bill dealt with the 
mere fringe of the question, and to pass 
it in the dying moments of a Parlia- 
ment would be a most doubtful pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he be- 
lieved that if there were not a General 
Election ahead this Bill would have 
been postponed till next Session. He 


had no objection to its passing; it 
would do no harm, and it would do but 
little good; but it contained a principle 
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which he valued. He did not believe 
that such a small Bill could be the final 
outcome of the labours of the Royal 
Commission. It was acknowledged that 
there were ample powers for sanitary 
purposes conferred by the existing law, 
and that to carry them out we required 
rural municipalities and better local 

vernment in London; and yet this 

ill gave more powers before the - 
cies were reformed. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the evil was very great, 
and that it was time to deal with it; but 
this Bill did not deal with that evil, and 
it could only be a settlement for a Ses- 
sion, so that it would be just as well to 
postnone it. It embodied a proposition 
signed by the Marquess of Salisbury 
and another Oommissioner; but it 
ignored propositions that were signed 
by several Commissioners. The clause 
which gave a Central Authority power 
over a Local Authority, and so rendered 
it possible that a Sanitary Inspector 
might be independent of the Local Au- 
thority, was not calculated to produce 
good local government. It would lead 
to the abuse of municipal authority, 
and it would produce local resentment 
against compulsion exercised by the 
Central Authority. One would have 
thought that one difficulty of this sort 
would have been sufficient for the Go- 
vernment. They were engaged in a 
dispute with the Local Authority of 
Limerick, and that was but a sample 
of what might be anticipated if in 
England an attempt were made to 
coerce Local Authorities by the Central 
Authority. What he valued in the Bill 
was the application of the Shaftesbury 
Act of 1851 to rural districts. He knew 
it had been a dead letter; but the intro- 
duction of it into this Bill was an admis- 
sion of the principle of the compulsory 
acquisition of land by the Local Autho- 
rity. This was a principle for which he 
had contended for a long time, and 
which many others wished to see af- 
firmed for other purposes. He did not 
think the principle would be very effec- 
tive as it here stood, because the Public 
Health Act of 1875 was incorporated 
with the Act which required that any 
land acquired by the Local Authority 
should be under the Lands Clauses Act, 
making it thereby so expensive, and 
giving the landlord such advantages, 
that he did not think Local Authorities 
would be likely to put the law in force. 
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Nevertheless, the principle was affirmed 
in one of the clauses of the present Bill. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Old- 
ham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) spoke lightly 
of the state of things as revealed by the 
Commission. He would, however, ask 
hon. Members to read the evidence on 
which this Bill was based, and which 
showed that misery, degradation, and suf- 
fering of a kind, and to an extent that 
was simply disgraceful, existed in our 
midst. That was one reason more why 
this Bill should be postponed to another 
Session, in order that the public might 
know the manner in which the great 
bulk of the people were living. He 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that if he passed the Bill this Session, 
it would be but the prelude to another 
measure next year, because the working 
classes and the poorer classes who were 
subject to the evils which he had been 
describing would not consent any longer 
to bear the maximum of all the dis- 
comforts of this life and the minimum 
of all that made life worth living. He 
did not now say what clauses could be 
added to the Bill to meet this state of 
things; but no measure would be satis- 
factory which did not contain provi- 
sions to place the great mass of the 

ple in London and in the country, as 
ro their dwellings and surroundings 
were concerned, in altogether a different 
position from that which they at present 
occupied. The Commissioners almost 
agreed that there were two causes of 
the evils they were considering. First, 
there was the poverty of the people, 
who could not afford the rents asked 
for superior accommodation ; and, se- 
condly, there was the cupidity of the 
owners of the sites, who demanded the 
highest rents from those who wished to 
build on those sites, and thus rendered 
dearer the cost of the working man’s 
dwelling. Neither of these points would 
be touched by the present Bill. He 
would recommend the right hon. Gentle- 
man to consider a remedy which was 
discussed by the Royal Commission, 
and which was embodied in a Memo- 
randum signed by six or eight Members. 
That remedy—and he believed it to be 
the only effectual one—was to find some 
means by which the competition rents in 
populous districts might be stayed. The 
evidence showed that the ever increasing 
price of land making the acquisition of 
sites more and more difficult was at the 
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bottom of the evil. Yet they did not 
hear of any suggestion from the Go- 
vernment with regard to that difficulty. 
It was in the action of Local Municipal 
Authorities that the real remedy was to 
be found. The only solution of the diffi- 
culty was first to create a real Local 
Authority of a purely elective character, 
and then to empower it to acquire the 
land and the dwellings in all those dis- 
tricts which were scheduled as populous. 
If the Local Authority acquired them at 
a fair price, taking everything into con- 
sideration, competition rents would be 
stopped. The Municipal Authority would 
have no interest, like private individuals, 
in making a profit out of the degrada- 
tion and the poverty of the people who 
were compelled to live in a populous 
district; or if a profit were made it would 
belong to the community. He hoped 
hon. Members would not be frightened 
by the word “ Socialism,” which simply 
meant the interdependence of all classes 
of society. 

Sm GABRIEL GOLDNEY, inter- 
posing, remarked that if they went into 
the general question of Socialism they 
would be a very long time discussing 
this measure. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS went on to 
say that the action of the Local Autho- 
rity, as he understood it, simply implied 
the interdependence of members of 
society on one another. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman introduce a clause 
on the lines of the hon. Member for 
Stoke’s Bill for the Enfranchisement of 
Leaseholds? That recommendation was 
signed by 10 out of the 17 Members of 
the Commission. With regard to the 
sale of prison sites, he was glad to find 
recognized the principle, that as the 
value of land had increased in conse- 
quence of the labour of the people, that 
increase ought to go back in some way 
to the people. That principle was not 
only in the Bill, but also in Lord Salis- 
bury’s Memorandum, in which he spoke 
of the sale at a reduced price of these 
sites as— 

‘The surrender of an increase caused by 
that very concentration which it is applied to 
remedy. It more closely resembles,” continues 
the Memorandum, “ the provision of compensa- 
tion than the offer of a gift.”’ 

Those words of Lord Salisbury had a 
far wider application than was given 
them in the Bil, and he should like to 
see them applied in a really efficient 


















measure to some of the great estates of 
the Kingdom. Then the Bill did not 
deal with the evil as it existed in the 
rural districts, where on large estates 
cottages had been pulled down year 
after year, so that the accommodation 
for labourers was reduced both in quan- 
tity and kind. The Bill, in fact, did 
not go nearly far enough, and he would 
suggest to the Government that it should 
be read a second time, so as to affirm its 
principle ; but it was simply ridiculous 
to attempt dealing with a great but im- 
perfect measure like the present at the 
fag-end of the Session. He therefore 
hoped that, without further waste of 
time, it might be relegated to the new 
Parliament, and re-introduced in a con- 
siderably improved form. 

Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, the 
Bill embodied some of the more im- 
portant recommendations of the Report 
of the Royal Commission. It was not 
intended to carry all the recommendations 
into effect, and which could scarcely be 
done in a single measure; but he thought 
the last speaker’s proposal was not 
characterized by even the shadow of 
Christian charity, for it contained in 
pronounced form the suggestion that 
the misery and vice which the Bill in 
some, though it might be an inadequate, 
degree, was designed to remedy, should 
be allowed to continue till another Ses- 
sion and till more drastic remedies could 
be applied. He hoped the House would 
read the Bill a second time, and at once 
consider it in Committee. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
wished to express his sense of the im- 

rtance of the great service which had 
Siam rendered to the country by the 
Royal Commission, and especially by 
his right hon. Friend the Chairman 
of the Commission, who presided so 
ably over its investigations. In the 
eourse of his experience he did not 
think there had been a Royal Com- 
mission which, during so short a 
time, had covered such a great extent 
of ground. It appeared to him to 
have conducted the inquiry with enor- 
mous labour, and it had completed its 
work in a much shorter time than it 
was originally possible to expect. It 


might be that they were not able to give 
full effect to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission; but he thought it 
would be unfortunate if the Session 
should close without giving effect to 
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some, at least, of those recommenda- 
tions. He could not, therefore, support 
any Amendment which would have the 
effect of defeating the Bill. There were 
some parts of the Bill which he could 
not altogether approve ; but there were 
many parts of it on which all were 
agreed. The clause was an important 
one, which enabled Local Authorities in 
rural districts to purchase land with the 
view of building cottages where it was 
proved to the satisfaction of the Central 
Authority, which he believed would be 
the Local Government Board, that the 
cottages were insufficient or altogether 
inappropriate to the number of persons 
who lived in them. He thought that 
was a most valuable clause; but he re- 
gretted that the duties and the rights of 
the Local Authorities in this connection 
were not more clearly stated in the Bill. 
It was only by implication that this 
power was conferred on Local Autho- 
rities. He could not but think that in 
a Bill of this kind it was important that 
a main object of this kind should be 
clearly stated, so that the Local Autho- 
rities, in reading the Bill, should be en- 
abled clearly to understand the provision 
and perceive its object. He did not 
know whether it was too late to make an 
Amendment in this respect; but he would 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill whether it would not 
be well in the Ist clause to lay down 
clearly and in unmistakable language 
the right and the duty of the Local 
Authorities to act in this direction. An- 
other clause with which he most heartily 
agreed was that dealing with the pro- 
vision in the Torrens’s Acts relating to 
the compulsory purchase by Local Au- 
thorities of condemned buildings. He 
thought that provision had been the 
cause of the Torrens’s Acts being of 
comparatively little effect, and the repeal 
of that provision was important. He 
approved strongly of Clause 6, which 
reverted to the original Act of 1875, in 
regard to the rates of interest charged 
by the State in the case of Local Autho- 
rities. In 1879 he and his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham 
sat through nearly a whole night 
for the purpose of obstructing the 
proposal of the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to charge a higher 
rate of interest. He pointed out then 
that the proposal of the Government 
of that day would have the effect of 
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killing the Artizans’ Dwellings Act, and 
he did his best to hinder that provision 
a into law. He was gratified to 

nd that the Royal Commission had 
taken his view of the matter. There 
was one respect in which the Bill ap- 
peared to him to be deficient. There 
was no provision for carrying out the 
recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion with reference to the limitation 
of compensation to be given under 
the Artizans’ Dwellings Act. He did 
not find in the Bill any effect given 
to the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners that where a tenement house 
was occupied by several persons com- 

nsation in respect of it should not be 
in respect of the number of persons, 
but that it should have reference to the 
number of persons who ought properly 
to be lodged in the house. That was 
an alteration in the law recommended 
by the Royal Commission, and he did 
not find any corresponding clause in the 
Bill. This, however, was a matter which 
he presumed would stand over to a 
future day, and perhaps by next year 
they might have further experience of 
the Act of 1882, which had not yet been 
fully tried, and with further experience 
it might be possible to go further in this 
direction. Thecompensation which had 
been awarded in respect of sites cleared 
under the operation of that Act had 
been excessive, and this had tended 
seriously to reduce the operation of the 
Act. He had some objection to Clause 
13. He did not wish to pronounce dog- 
matically upon it. In principle he was 
rather in favour of that which was laid 
down in the clause, if it could be applied 
in such a way as not to cause great 
alarm. At the same time, it had ereated 
so much alarm among the owners of 
house property that he believed it would 
be desirable to postpone legislation on 
that part of the subject till next year. 
Another clause which he would also 
recommend the right hon. Gentleman to 
deal with in the same way was that as 
to the prison sites. There, again, he did 
not venture to speak dogmatically ; there 
was much to be said on both sides ; but 
the principle about to be adopted was 
an extremely novel one, and it might 
earry them much further than the par- 
ticular cases now under consideration. 
In many parts of the country there was 
Crown property. The proposal made 
seven or eight years ago with reference 
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to the Thames Embankment had been 
alluded to. There the property belonged 
to the Woods and Forests, and the prin- 
ciple adopted in that case was that the 
Crown in respect of property of that 
kind was justified in taking into account 
certain interests of the public, and in 
dealing with its property as private 
owners did. But it must be recollected 
that there wasa large amount of Crown 
property throughout the country, and, 
therefore, that argument might carry 
them much further and lead to results 
of considerable importance. He would 
also remark that they were entirely 
without information as to the value of 
the property now proposed to be dealt 
with. ere the sites of Millbank and 
the other prisons really valuable sites 
or were they not? He had heard dif- 
ferent opinions on that point. He had 
heard that Millbank was an extremely 
valuable site; that it would sell for a 
very large sum of money; and, if the 
eae proposed to be applied by the 

ill were adopted, it might be that the 
difference between the selling value of 
the land and that for which it would be 
sold for the purposes of that Bill would 
probably be not less than £300,000 or 
£400,000. Ifthat was the case, what 
they practically now asked to do was to 
give a subvention to the Metropolis of a 
sum to that amount. He could not but 
think that that was a very novel prin- 
ciple, and that it might give rise to 
claims on the part of other towns to be 
dealt with in the same way. On the 
other hand, if the valve of the property 
was a small one, and the difference be- 
tween the value of the site in the open 
market and the price to be obtained for 
it as a site for working class dwell- 
ings would not be considerable, the 
question might not be a very serious 
one. If that were the case, why 
could not the Metropolitan Board of 
Works—one of the most wealthy Local 
Authorities in the Kingdom—buy the 
property and give the full value fer it, 
and not raise a question of that im- 
portance? All, however, that he said 
on the point at present was that it was 
one on which there was so much differ- 
ence of opinion that he thought it would 
be well if the right hon. Gentleman 
would postpone that very contentious 
question till next Session. In conclu- 
sion, although the harvest at present 
might not be a large one, he hoped they 
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might be allowed to gather it ; but, as 
there were other questions not dealt 
with in that Bill which must come under 
the consideration of the Legislature at 
an early period, they might, he thought, 
leave to that period some of the conten- 
tious matter to which he had referred. 
Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr) said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down 
agreed with the Mover of the Amend- 
ment in advising them to relegate at 
least one contentious question till next 
Session. The hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Lyulph Stanley) was anxious that 
they should not discuss the question of 
the housing of the poor until they had 
determined—first, the whole question of 
local burdens; secondly, what hon. Gen- 
tlemen called the land question ; thirdly, 
the question of local government; and, 
fourthly, the question of leasehold tenure 
in towns. Was it to be seriously sup- 
posed that next Session would be a Ses- 
sion in which they would have a large 
amount of leisure to discuss those ques- 
tions? He was quite prepared to leave 
to the next Parliament everything which 
it could most properly discuss; but if 
they could, by common agreement on 
both sides, do something material—he 
did not say how much—to improve the 
dwellings of the working classes, was it 
common sense to defer it until the whole 
catalogue of gigantic problems which 
the hon. Member for Oldham had de- 
sired them to discuss had been finally 
disposed of by the new Parliament? The 
hon. Member for Oldham seemed to 
think that everything would be put right 
if they only had a good system of local 
self-government. Now, he was as anxious 
for local self-government as the hon. 
Member; but let them constitute their 
Local Governing Bodies howthey pleased, 
they would not always be ready to carry 
out the duties which Parliament desired 
to impose on them. The hon. Member 
for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) thought the 
remedy for the existing evil was a good 
Leasehold Bill. Now, individually, he 
had a prejudice in favour of houses 
being built in towns on a tenure sub- 
stantially equal to a freehold site. In 
Scotland, and in parts of Lancashire, 
that had been an habitual practice; but 
when he was told that overcrowding, 
insanitary dwellings, and all the other 
great social diseases with which that 
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Bill was intended to cope, had their 
origin in the fact that a large part of 
the Metropolis was held under leases 
from ground landlords, he reminded the 
House that those evils existed in towns 
in this country and in other countries 
where the question of leases never arose, 
and, among other places, in Edinburgh, 
in Glasgow, in Paris, in Berlin, and in 
New York. The clause of this Bill 
dealing with prison sites had excited 
more controversy of a general kind than 
any other provision in it. The hon. 
Member for Stoke asked how they could 
justify handing over to that Metropolis 
alarge grant of public property unless 
they were equally prepared to hand over 
to other local bodies and other towns 
grants of a like character? The hon. 
Member, in fact, said that he objected 
to handing over the unearned increment 
of rent to the ratepayers of the Metro- 
polis. But, having said that, he went 
on to say that he did, after all, approve 
of the clause to acertain extent, because 
it recognized the principle that the un- 
earned increment belonged to the people. 
Both those arguments could not be 
sound, and, therefore, it was for the 
hon. Member to choose between them. 
But, as a matter of fact, the introduc- 
tion of the question of unearned incre- 
ment into the treatment of this ques- 
tion was utterly irrelevant, and Mr. 
George’s theories, whatever might be 
their value, had no relation to the Bill. 
He would not go into a justification of 
the clause in detail; but he would urge 
in particular this argument—that Lon- 
don was the place where most injury 
had been done to the working classes 
by displacements carried out under Act 
of Parliament, and London was also the 
one town in the United Kingdom where 
the greatest injury had been done to the 
working classes by compelling them to 
migrate. There was something, there- 
fore, not altogether unfair in asking 
Parliament to partially undo the wrong 
Parliament itself had inflicted. More- 
over, Pentonville was a national prison, 
and it ocoupied a site which practically 
threw much too great a burden on the 
taxpayers, and, therefore, the passing 
of this clause might be regarded as pay- 
ing off what the country owed to London. 
These were the pleas on which he would 
recommend the House to accept the 
clause, which, at the same time, he 
frankly admitted was open in some 
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agg of view to severe criticism. The 
on. Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) complained that the Bill did 
nothing whatever to diminish the pres- 
sure of rents. He altogether denied 
that. In the first place, the very clause 
he had been discussing had as its sole 
justification the fact that it would dimi- 
nish the pressure of rents. It was 
grossly unfair to the framers of the Bill 
to say that nothing was done to dimi- 
nish, to a certain extent, at all events, 
the pressure of rents upon those who 
were compelled to dwell in the neigh- 
bourhood of their work. He earnestly 
impressed upon the House the desira- 
bility of as soon as possible discussing 
the Bili in Committee. Most of the ob- 
jections that had been taken to the Bill 
might, he thought, have been taken in 
Committee; and it would be a thousand 
pities, after the Royal Commission had 
reported, and a Bill had been introduced 
in the main in accordance with that 
Report, if the House were to spend any 
more time discussing the second reading 
at a period of the Session when time 
was doubly and trebly valuable. 

Mr. FIRTH said, it was difficult to 
know whether the Bill was really the 
Bill of the Royal Commission or not. 
More Members of the Commission had 
spoken against the Bill than had spoken 
in favour of it; but, at the same time, 
the Bill certainly did carry out some of 
the recommendations of the Commission. 
He thought it was very necessary to get 
the provisions this Bill did give them. 
For the rest he was perfectly satisfied 
to wait until the next Election was over. 
As to the question of the unearned 
increment on these prison sites, it had 
always been the custom of Railway 
Companies to select the sites of the 
houses of working men for the purpose 
of laying out their lines, and to turn 
working men out without any sort of 
compensation, and the unearned incre- 
ment of the prison sites was not a very 
large return for all that. Under the 
present law, where a man let an un- 
furnished house he was not liable for 
injury to health caused by bad sanitary 
arrangements; but that was not the 
case where the house was furnished. 
He entirely approved the proposal in 
the Bill that the owner of the house 
should be liable in such a case whether 
the house was furnished or unfurnished. 
He should have been glad to have seen 
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several other of the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission embodied in the 
Bill; but inasmuch as the Bill, as far 
as it went, did advance the question a 
little, he should give it his hearty 
support. He would only add that he 
thought the result of the investigation 
by the Royal Commission had in many 
respects imperatively demonstrated the 
necessity that existed in London for a 
Central Municipal Authority. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, he 
hoped that the Bill would be read a 
second time; but he wished to give the 
Home Secretary one word of advice. 
Nothing was more dangerous than to 
overload a lifeboat, no matter what were 
the motives which prompted such a 
course. This Bill was a lifeboat, and 
he urged the right hon. Gentleman not 
to consent to the addition of any more 
clauses to it, as its very existence 
would thereby be imperilled. For him- 
self, he would be glad if the Govern- 
ment could, consistently with their sense 
of duty, omit one or two clauses to 
which opposition had been offered. He 
desired to point out that the Royal Com- 
missioners had steadily refused to enter 
into the general subject of London Go- 
vernment, and had confined their atten- 
tion strictly to the question before them 
—namely, the better housing of the 
working classes of London. They in no 
way recommended that the unearned 
increment of the land should be given 
to the people, and they had not sought 
to deal with theoretical questions of the 
kind. This measure, therefore, must 
not be supposed to be intended as a first 
step towards the nationalization of the 
land, or towards creating a new Munici- 
pality for London. As to the proposal 
with respect to prison sites, of which he 
was the author, so far as the Commis- 
sion was concerned, he should be de- 
lighted even if a brick was never laid 
on the sites. If there was one thing 
which the Metropolis required more 
than houses it was breathing ground for 
the people who had been crowded to- 
gether by the action of Parliament, 
and he rejoiced at the prospect of those 
sinks of iniquity, the prisons affected by 
the Bill, being removed from among the 
people, and their sites appropriated 
either as open spaces or for the purpose 
of building dwellings for the working 
classes. In this matter it was neither 
practicable nor equitable to deal with 
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London like an ordinary town. London 
was the centre of the population and 
the industry of the Kingdom ; it was 
annually attracting thousands of fresh 
inhabitants, and it was incumbent upon 
Parliament to deal with that which had 
become the greatest capital of the 
greatest Empire in the world on specific 
grounds and principles. 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (8ir 
R. AssHEeTon Cross) said, that he had 
an appeal to make to the House. He 
trusted that they would now consent to 
read the Bill a second time, inasmuch as 
he intended to propose several Amend- 
ments in Committee to-morrow, the 
nature of which he would make known 
to the House on the Motion that the 
Speaker leave the Chair, and which he 
thought would meet many of the ob- 
jections that had been made to the mea- 
sure. They were very near the end of 
the Session, and there was still other 
Business to be got through. Hon. Mem- 
bers would have ample opportunity of 
discussing the measure to-morrow on 
the Motion for going into Committee. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that after the 
appeal of the right hon. Gentleman he 
would not press his right to address the 
House upon the measure. 

Mr. GRAY desired to state that, as a 
Member of the Commission, he did not 
object to the Bill. He was not of opi- 
nion that it would do much good, 
although it could not do much harm. 
He certainly thought that the enormous 
evil of the condition of the poor in 
large towns could not be dealt with by 
a Bill of such a kind. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that he should not 
oppose the Bill being read a second 
time on the understanding that a debate 
eould be raised on the Motion to go into 
Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘‘That the Bill be 
now read a second time,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) 
BILL [Lords].—[Br11 249.] 
(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


{Avausr 10, 1885} 
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Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes), in moving 
that Mr. Speaker do leave the Chair, 
said, that the Government had under- 
taken, before the House went into Com- 
mittee, to state the names of the Com- 
missioners who would be appointed 
under it. The Government were anxious, 
inasmuch as the Bill dealt with the inte- 
rests of both landlords and tenants, that 
the two Commissioners to be appointed 
under it should be, as far as possible, 
representative of the interests of those 
two parties. The question of who the 
Commissioners should be to whom the 
administration of the Bill should be in- 
trusted had been a matter of earnest 
consideration on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. After the most 
mature consideration, they were now in 
a position to submit to the House the 
names of two gentleman whose past 
career and acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, as well as the knowledge which 
hon. Members possessed of them, would, 
he thought, entitle their choice to the 
approval of the House. Mr. John 
George M‘Carthy was for many years 
a Member of that House. When the 
Land Act of 1881 came into operation 
he was appointed a Sub-Commissioner, 
and from that time up to the present he 
had been engaged in carrying out the 
Land Act of 1881. Though it was diffi- 
cult to say that any gentleman had given 
entire satisfaction in the carrying out of 
that important measure, yet it would be 
admitted by everyone that Mr. M‘Carthy, 
as far as it was possible to do so, had 
carried out the measure in a spirit of 
fairness and equity to all parties con- 
cerned. While he was justified in say- 
ing that Mr. M‘Carthy’s sympathies 
were with the tenants, yet he was sure 
that in carrying out this legislation he 
would do nothing that was not just. The 
second Commissioner it was proposed to 
appoint was Mr. Stanislaus Lynch, who 
had been a Registrar of the Landed 
Estates Court for many years, and in 
that position had had great experience 
in the transfer of properties. He was 
sure that his experience in that parti- 
cular would be of great importance in 
carrying out the Act. Furthermore, for 
the last two or three years, Mr. Lynch 
had devoted himself to the question of 
the creation of a peasant proprietary, and 
had written upon that subject. Speak- 
ing for himself and for his Colleagues, 
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they were of opinion that if the House 
adopted these names there would be no 
danger that the Act would not be 
carried out with efficiency, fairness, and 
equity. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Zhe Attorney General for Ire- 
land. ) 


Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, it would, 
no doubt, be the desire of the Govern- 
ment, or of whatever Government hap- 
pened to be in Office when the Bill was 
carried into effect, to carry it out, as 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said, with efficiency, fairness, and equity. 
He wished to take that opportunity, 
which would probably be the last he 
should have before the Bill passed into 
law, of stating some misgivings he felt 
as to the soundness of the principle upon 
which the measure was based. He was 
well aware that the Bill was brought 
before the House with the assent of the 
leading statesmen on both sides of the 
House, and he was also aware that the 
part of a Cassandra was not a gracious 
nor a popular one either on the stage or 
off of it; but he could not help expressing 
his doubts and misgivings, after the ex- 
perience he had obtained, as to whether 
the Bill would achieve the objects which 
it had in view, and, if it did achieve 
them, whether they would not be pur- 
chased at too dear a price. The prin- 
ciples on which the Bill was based ap- 
peared to him to be fraught with 
novelty. Almost for the first time they 
were called upon to sanction a measure 
by which it was proposed to invest the 
money of the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom in loans to tenants in Ireland 
in order to enable them to purchase their 
farms on easy terms. He quite agreed 
that that principle had, to a certain ex- 
tent, been acted upon in what were 
known as the Bright Clauses of the 
Land Act of 1881. But he would point 
out a very material distinction between 
those clauses and the present Bill. In 
the Act of 1881, and in previous Acts by 
which Parliament authorized advances 
to be made to the tenants out of the 
Church Surplus, for the purpose of en- 
abling them to purchase their holdings, 
it was always provided that one-fourth 
should be paid down by the tenant in 
the first instance. In this Bill that pro- 
vision had been altogether omitted. The 
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proposal contained in the Bill was that 
nothing whatever was to be paid by the 
tenant, and that no security was to be 
taken from the tenant if he desired to 
purchase. He was not called upon to 
pay a single 1d.; but, on the contrary, 
a great, and, in his opinion, too great, a 
benefit was intended to be conferred upon 
the tenant in the shape of lowering the 
annual sum he would have to pay either 
in the way of rent or instalments of rent, 
and a large bonus was given to him in 
the future. It was quite true that the 
Bill proposed only to advance a sum of 
£5,000,000, and it might be said that 
that sum, as compared with the Ex- 
penditure of the country, was so trifling 
as to be a mere fleabite. This, how- 
ever, was not a question of the advance 
of £5,000,000, but an experiment in- 
tended to be tried for the purpose of 
converting the ownership of land in Ire- 
land into a peasant proprietary. If the 
Bill peated ry and the landlords and 
tenants of Ireland availed themselves of 
the facilities given by the Bill, it would 
not be a question of £5,000,000, but the 
country would be called upon to advance 
£25,000,000, £50,000,000, or, it might 
be, £100,000,000, in order to enable the 
scheme which the Bill presented to the 
House to be carried out. He asked the 
House to consider what was the security 
offered for the large advances which the 
House was going to sanction out of the 
money of the taxpayers of the whole of 
the United Kingdom? They were told 
that the Bill provided that the Govern- 
ment should have the security of the 
land—a security of much the same kind 
as the landlord now had for his rent— 
and that there was a provision in the 
Bill by which one-fifth of the purchase 
money might be retained by the Land 
Commission. He ventured to say, how- 
ever, that that security was absolutely 
illusory, because it was only permissive, 
because only one-fifth was to be re- 
tained ; and, even if it were retained, it 
had to be given up as soon as the tenant 
had paid one-fifth of the purchase money, 
instead of being retained until the tenant 
had paid the whole of the purchase 
money, by which means something in 
the shape of real security would be 
given. As soon, however, as the tenant 
had paid the amount equal to one-fifth 
of the purchase money, the sum re- 
tained as security would be returned. So 
that this security was altogether illusory, 
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and useless for the repayment of the 
whole of the advances which the State 
was asked to make. Then they were 
told that they had the security of the 
land itself ; but that depended upon two 
factors — the first of which was the 
ability and willingness of the tenant to 
pay; and the second, and the most im- 
portant, factor was the ability and will- 
ingness of the Government to enforce 
its powers as a secured. creditor. He 
would ask the House to consider what 
would be the position of the tenant if 
the scheme contemplated by the Bill 
were carried into effect. The Bill pro- 
vided that the tenant should pay an an- 
nuity calculated at 4 per cent on the 
purchase money, and extending over a 
period of 49 years. In that time it was 
calculated that he would have to pay the 

urchase money with 3 per cent interest ; 

ut the amount of interest was imma- 
terial. He was told, and he believed it 
was generally accepted, that land sold 
for about 20 years’ purchase; and if it 
sold at anything less than 25 years’ pur- 
chase on the rent, the annuity which the 
tenant would pay would be less than the 
rent he was at present paying. Let 
him take the case of a tenancy in regard 
to which the rent was £50 a-year. At 
20 years’ purchase the purchase money 
would be £1,000. At 4 per cent inte- 
rest, payable for 49 years, he would pay 
to the estate an annuity of £40 a-year, 
or, in other words, 20 per cent less than 
he would pay in the shape of rent, and 
at the end of 49 years the land would 
become his own, so that the position 
of the tenant would be much better by 
purchasing the land and being con- 
verted from a tenant into a Lap aang 
He would pay 20 per cent less than he 
was now paying in the shape of rent, 
and he would leave his successors in the 
possession of the land after 49 years. 
No wonder that the Bill had been called 
a generous Bill. Few proposals had 
ever been brought before Parliament of 
a more generous character. What they 
proposed to do was to make an imme- 
diate and most valuable present to the 
tenants of land in Ireland; but they 
made that present at the expense of 
the taxpayers of the United Kingdom. 
a Yes; it was the taxpayers 
of the United Kingdom who were to 
advance this sum of £5,000,000 out of 
the Consolidated Fund for the purpose 
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owners of land on these easy terms. Did 
the House think that it would stop 
there, or that the demand would be con- 
fined to Ireland? Was it not certain 
that a demand would be made in that 
House to apply the same principle in 
other parts of the United Kingdom, the 
inhabitants of which were, in fact and 
in truth, called upon to contribute to 
the large sum which, if the Bill became 
a success, would require to be advanced 
out of the Consolidated Fund? If this 
money were an ordinary advance to be 
repaid, it might be said that the Con- 
solidated Fund was in the position of 
the money lender who advanced his 
money and got a return of his capital 
with interest; but he had already pointed 
out that the only security the State would 
have was asecurity which would depend 
upon the ability and the willingness of 
the tenant to pay, and what he thought 
was much more important—namely, the 
ability and willingness of the State to 
enforce payment of the annuity. He 
would me what would be the position 
of the State in respect of a tenant who 
purchased under the Act? Every lawyer 
and every hon. Member of that House 
knew that the State would be in the 
position of a mortgagee; and they 
understood the difference between the 
position of a mortgagee and of a land- 
lord who let his land to a tenant at a 
rent. They could not expect the pea- 
santry of Ireland to realize the differ- 
ence between the position of the land- 
lord who received £40 and the landlord 
who received £50 a-year ; and inevitably 
the State would become, in substance 
and in fact, for a period of 49 years, as 
regarded those tenants who accepted 
these terms, in the position of landlord 
of the land in Ireland, and all the un- 
popularity and all the odium which at- 
tached to the position of a landlord in 
Ireland would henceforth attach to the 
State, and with accumulating force, be- 
cause the State would have to bear the 
additional unpopularity which attached 

to the State when it demanded money. 

Many people thought, and it was gene- 

rally believed, he was sorry to say, in this 

country, that the State was to be what 

had been described as a universal pro- 

vider; and if the State attempted, in 

hard times, to enforce the payment of 
annuities, it would incur all the odium 

of a landlord demanding his rent, and, 
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enforcing payment of money upon people 
who found it very difficult to pay. 

he asked the House to consider was 
what the position of the State would be 
if they had another period of scarcity 
and of famine such as those which had 
from time to time visited Ireland when 
they had bad seasons and the crops had 
failed, and it became most difficult for 
the tenant to pay his rent. What would 
be the position of the Government then ? 
How were they to enforce payment of 
these annuities? Would they propose 
to enforce it by eviction or by sale? If 
they enforced the mets of the instal- 
ments by the legal remedies of sale or 
eviction, were they going to enforce it 
at the point of the bayonet, or how were 
they going to enforce it? He ven- 
tured to predict that if times like 
those which they had passed through 
should, unhappily, pass over Ireland 
again, it would be difficult, nay, almost 
impossible, for the Government, with 
the best intentions in the world, to 
enforce regular payment when it was 
refused, and if the refusal became any- 
thing like universal it would be impos- 
sible to enforce the payment of annui- 
ties, which would represent the principal 
and interest of the advances. He would 
not say what power this would give to 
the agitator. The agitator against the 
legal rights of the landlord had made 
out a strong case, and the agitator 
against the legal rights of the landlord 
had aroused the passions of the people. 
But what a field there would be for the 
agitator when these annual payments— 
whether rents or annuities were per- 
fectly immaterial—were to be paid, not 
to landlords or to individuals, but to the 
State! He looked forward with the 
greatest misgiving to the ability of the 
State to enforce these payments; and 
although, of course, on paper they 
would have a legal right to enforce 
them by eviction or sale of the holding, 
he ventured to anticipate that, notwith- 
standing the approval which the Bill 
had received from both sides of the 
House, there would be the greatest dif- 
ficulty on the part of the State here- 
after in enforcing payment of the an- 
nuity representing the principal and the 
interest of the advances. He was told 
that there was no doubt the tenant pur- 
chasing under the provisions of this Bill 
would pay his instalments of principal 
and interest. He said, with the utmost 
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sincerity, that he ia and desired that 
it might be so. othing would give 
him greater pleasure than to find that 
the misgiving and doubt which he could 
not help feeling as to the expediency of 
the Bill, and as to the precedents set 
by its provisions, were falsified. If the 
Bill became a success, and it were a 
means of establishing, with justice to all 
parties, and with justice to the State, 
which meant the people of the United 
Kingdom generally, a peasant proprie- 
tary in Ireland, and that peasant pro- 
prietary became a guarantee for order 
and good government in that country, 
nothing would give him greater plea- 
sure than to find that the misgivings he 
entertained were falsified. He confessed 
that he should have liked the experi- 
ment to be tried which had been indi- 
cated, he believed, by the hon. Member 
for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson)— 
namely, that of the establishment of a 
National Land Bank. He was told 
that it was the practice of the Irish 
tenants to invest their savings in the 
Irish banks, and if the deposits could 
be utilized for the purpose of adding to 
the public fund which it was intended 
to apply in this way, he believed that 
most valuable results would be secured, 
and for two reasons—first, the Irish 
people themselves would provide the 
money by which it was proposed to 
transfer the land in Ireland from the 
present holders to a peasant proprietary; 
and, in the next place, the savings of 
the Irish people would be invested in 
loans to the tenants for the purpose of 
enabling them to purchase their hold- 
ings. Consequently, every person who 
became a depositor or a borrower in 
such a bank as had been suggested, the 
funds of which were to be applied for 
this purpose, would be interested in 
maintaining the stability of the system, 
and in taking care that the instalments 
represented by the annuity were paid 
with reasonable regularity. He would 
have had much greater confidence in 
the success of the proposals intended to 
be carried out by the Bill if some scheme 
of that kind had been attached to the 
measure, than he had in a proposal to 
advance money out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the tenants in return for an an- 
nuity. He was well aware that in all 
probability the Bill would be carried 
into law with such Amendments as 
might be made in it in Committee, and 
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he was well aware that the doubts and 
misgivings he had felt it his duty to 
express, in his place in Parliament, as to 
the soundness of the principle on which 
the Bill was based, and the probability 
of its success, would be nothing more 
than an ineffectual protest. He could 
only hope and desire—and he did so 
from the bottom of his heart—that the 
Bill might turn out to be all that the 
promoters of it wished, and that his 
misgivings might bealtogether falsified — 
that the tenants would pay the annuities 
and instalments they would have to pay 
with reasonable regularity, and that 
the Bill would be the means of estab- 
lishing an order of things in Ireland 
which would tend to the prosperity of 
the country. 

Mr. SINCLAIR said, that it had not 
been his intention to have obtruded 
himself upon the Oommittee; but after 
the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Christchurch (Mr. Horace Davey), 
and knowing, as he (Mr. Sinclair) did, 
that anything which came from such a 
quarter would receive not only great 
attention in that Committee, but also 
from the nation at large, he thought it 
was desirable to notice one or two 
points which, in his opinion, deserved 
attention at the hands of hon. Members 
before a measure of this kind passed into 
law. The hon. and learned Member had 
referred to the question of thesecurity that 
was proposed to be given in one-fifth 
of the purchase money being retained in 
the hands of the Government uutil at 
least that proportion had been by 
the tenant, and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said that that was the 
only security which existed, given on 
account or behalf of the purchaser. 
That, however, was not exactly the case, 
at least, in the North of Ireland, because 
the tenant right that existed on the 
Northern farms was of very great value. 
In some cases, a8 was mentioned in 
the House on the second reading of 
the Bill, the tenant right amounted to 
more than the value of the fee simple, 
and that security, if he understood the 
provisions of the Bill uright, would re- 
main in the hands of the Government 
until the entire amount of the advance 
was repaid. That, he thought, was a 
very fair and a very effectual security ; 
and it would remain in the hands of 
the nation, in order that the public 
might be seoured as to any money 
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advanced with a view of carrying into 
effect the attempt now being made 
to institute a peasant proprietary in 
Ireland. Very little had been said 
during the debate as to the desirability 
and necessity of the creation of a pea- 
sant proprietary. It seemed to be con- 
ceded in all parts of the Committee that 
that was a most desirable thing to do, 
and he, therefore, would not detain hon. 
Members by entering into that part of 
the question; but he would accept, as 
an axiom agreed in by both sides, that 
it was a desirable thing to attain, if 
it could be attained in a right and 
proper manner. The Bill had been 
spoken of as a generous Bill, and there 
was no doubt that, to some extent, it 
was so; but it must be remembered 
that Ireland required generous treat- 
ment at the hands of England, and that 
this Bill was only an attempt to do 
some little good for the evil which had 
been done in the past. It was one of 
the efforts England was trying to make 
at the present time in order to undo 
some of the harm which, by bad go- 
vernment and bad legislation, she had 
inflicted in the past on that country. It 
must be remembered that, in order to 
be a success, the advantages of the Bill, 
and the method by which it was intend 
to benefit the tenant, must be brought 
home to the tenant—that was to say, to 
those whose labour had in the past 
been the means of creating the value of 
the land which now existed. It was 
not the landlord who had done that; 
but it had been by the hard work of 
the tenant that the value of the land 
had increased in the past and would in- 
crease in the future. He would not dwell 
upon the circumstance that the cultiva- 
tion of thelandin England was quite diffe- 
rentfrom that adopted in Ireland. In Ire- 
land the improvement of the land was en- 
tirely effected by the tenant, and that fact 
alone rendered any comparison between 
the two countries perfectly impossible. 
It was altogether impossible for the 
English tenants to put forward claims 
of the same character as those which the 
tenants in Ireland could put forward. 
He thought he was fairly entitled to 
ask, at that stage, for some information 
as to the way in which the sum of 
£5,000,000, to be advanced under the 
present Bill, was to be expended. Was 
it to be looked upon as a matter of poli- 
tical economy? He admitted that the 
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Bill sinned, to some extent, against the 
doctrines of political economy; but he 
understood that it was intended to be 
an advantage, not so much from the 
point of view of political economy, as 
from a national point of view. It was 
thought by means of this kind that 
something could be done to settle some 
of the questions that were troubling 
Treland, and it was with a view of en- 
abling a step to be made in the direction 
of securing peace, order, and prosperity 
in that country that the Bill had been 
introduced by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and acceded to by hon. Members 
on both sides of the Committee. But 
there was no doubt that the advances 
which might be given would be very 
different in different localities; for in- 
stanee, the security for the advance would 
be very much greater in the North of 
Ireland than it would be in the South. 
He thought, therefore, that he might 
fairly ask if the Government were going 
to make the priority of advance depend 
to any extent upon the security offered ; 
or were they going to make the advances 
all over the country in the order in 
which the applications were made, look- 
ing upon them as a matter of State 
policy, without regard to the fact whe- 
ther the security upon which the ad- 
vances were made was great or small, 
the main point being to settle, as far as 
the Bill could, the greater security which 
would thus be provided for the future 
government of Ireland? Then, also, he 
should like to hear something from those 
who represented the Government on the 
subject of what were called the glebe 
tenants—those who had purchased under 
the Irish Church Act. It was well known 
by hon. Members that, under that Act, 
very considerable inducements had been 
held out to the tenants to purchase the 
land that they were in possession of, 
and a large number of them had taken 
advantage of those inducements. But 
the terms of purchase were by no means 
so advantageous as those which were 
proposed in the present measure. He 
(Mr. Sinclair) did not think it had ever 
been suggested from any quarter that 
any reduction should be made as to the 
principal sum paid for the farms ori- 
ginally purchased under the Irish Church 
Act. The sale had been effected long 
ago, and the purchase, at the time it was 
made, was considered to be a bargain, 
and it was then thought that no change 
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was likely to be made in the terms under 
which land in Ireland might hereafter 
be obtained. He ventured to think that 
those who had purchased at that time, 
and whose terms of repayment were 
onerous as far as the interest was con- 
cerned, would have a fair claim to con- 
sideration under an Act such as this. It 
might be perfectly true that it was not 
an absolute case of justice requiring 
that change to be brought about ; but 
it was one of those cases where it might 
truly be said that considerations of 
leniency ought to weigh with the Go- 
vernment in determining their course of 
action. Some remarks had been made 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Christchurch in which reference was 
made to the Schedule connected with the 
Land Act. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had pointed out that the essence of 
this Bill was the payment of an annuity 
at the rate of £4 per annum upon a 
capital sum of £100, comprising both 
interest and principal, for a period of 
49 years. 
that a considerable amount of miscon- 
ception was likely to remain, so long as 
that Schedule was allowed to remain in 
its present shape, the principal and in- 
terest being included in one sum. Per- 
haps, for convenience, it was desirable 
that the payment should be so arranged ; 
but he thought that the Schedule should 
be amended to this extent—that the in- 
terest and principal of each year should 
be separately and distinctly stated. 
As long as it was represented in one 
sum only, it would be looked upon 
as rent; but if it were divided, as 
he thought it ought to be divided, 
the tenant would better understand 
what it was he was paying, and any 
misconception would be avoided. In 
conclusion, he would thank the Com- 
mittee for the courtesy with which they 
had listened to him on the first occa- 
sion upon which he had felt it necessary 
to address them. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxer) said, he did 
not propose to follow the arguments of 
hon. Members who had spoken in the 
debate. He could understand that the 
hon. Member for Antrim (Mr. Sinclair), 
who spoke for the first time, should be 
desirous to express his sentiments. But 
he must make an appeal to hon. Members 
generally. He could not but think that 
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interest in the Bill had already spoken 
on the second reading; and if they 
wished that the measure should pass they 
ought to remember that time was press- 
ing, and that unless they got into Com- 
mittee at once and made progress with 
the Bill its passage might be endan- 
gered. He was quite sure that, instead 
of making speeches at this stage, hon. 
Members could not do better than re- 
serve any observations they might wish 
to make for the clauses of tie Bill in 
Committee, and to make those obser- 
vations as short as possible. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
spoke of those who had an immediate 
interest in the Bill. He did not admit 
that that immediate interest was con- 
fined to Irish Members. It was not an 
Irish Bill at all. The British taxpayer 
had an immediate interest in the Bill as 
well. He had listened with great plea- 
sure to the warning which had been 
given by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Christchurch (Mr. Horace 
Davey). He thought, however, that his 
hon. and learned Friend had made one 
mistake when ho said that the Bill was 
supported by statesmen on both sides of 
the House. It should be remembered 
that a statesman of the very greatest 
experience in the other House (Earl 
Spencer) had given.a most serious and 
solemn warning as to the danger of the 
Bill; and another right hon. Gentleman 
who was a great authority upon the 
subject—the right hon. Member for 
Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre)—had done 
the same thing in that House. It could 
not be said, therefore, with justice that 
statesmen on both sides of the House 
were in favour of the Bill, and he hoped 
the House would take warning before 
going further. One thing was admitted 
—namely, that it was a Bill for the 
relief of landlords. [‘‘No!”] At any 
rate, it was a Bill to open the land mar- 
ket as it was called The tenants of 
Ireland, by the Liberal Administration 
of the past, had got almost all they 
could desire; and this was a Bill to 
enable the landlords of Ireland to sell 
their estates for sums which they could 
not otherwise expect to obtain. It was a 
Bill for the State purchase of the land 
of Ireland, and for rendering the land 
of that country saleable under more 
favourable terms. He hoped hon. Mem- 
bers would not be blind to the matter, 
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and that they would not ignore the fact 
that it was a Bill to enable the State to 
purchase the land of Ireland from the 
landlords. It was merely the thin end 
of the wedge. If they passed a Bill for 
£5,000,000 now they would have a de- 
mand by-and-by for £20,000,000, 
£50,000,000, £100,000,000, aye, and for 
£200,000,000. Although by reading 
this Bill a second time they were only 
pledging themselves to an advance of 
£5,000,000, these consequences would 
follow. Personally, he would not oppose 
the Bill if he was assured that this was 
to be merely an experiment, and that 
the credit of Parliament was to be 
pledged for £5,000,000 and no more. 
He was only afraid that in Committee 
pressure would be put upon the Govern- 
ment from so many sides that they 
would be induced to give way. There 
had been extreme anxiety on the part 
of the Irish Members to know who the 
Land Commissioners under the Bill were 
to be. No doubt a great deal depended 
upon that. If they had liberal Land 
Commissioners who would not take a 
petty peddling view, but a liberal view 
of matters, and would not be too strict 
about the security, things would go on 
to the satisfaction of the Irish Represen- 
tatives. He admitted that the security 
in the North of Ireland was fair in a 
financial point of view; but from a 
political point of view it was a very 
shaky security indeed. But, be that as 
it might, he desired to point out that 
such high authorities as Earl Spencer 
and the right hon. Member for Reading 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had distinctly 
warned the House as to the probable 
operation of the Bill. As he had stated, 
he had no objection to expend £5,000,000 
of the money of the British taxpayers 
in an experiment. He knew that 
the Imperial Parliament often voted 
£5,000,000, if not more, with a light 
heart for wars; and if in this case 
it ended in conferring advantages 
upon Ireland he should not complain. 
He had had a Notice down upon the 
Paper upon the second reading of the 
Bill, but had refrained from moving it. 
He had, however, been anxious to say 
these few words; and if the Government 
stood to their colours, and thought the 
security for the £5,000,000 was a fair 
and reasonable one, he had no desire to 
oppose the Bill. What he was anxious 
for was that the matter should be treated 
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not entirely as an Irish question only ; 
and he wished to add his voice to the 
warning which had been given by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Christchurch (Mr. Horace Davey). There 
were Irish Representatives in all parts 
of the House ; and with no half-past 12 
o’clock Rule in force, with Irishmen on 
that side of the House, Irishmen on the 
other, and Irishmen below the Gang- 
way, he was_afraid that such pressure 
might be put upon the Government that 
they might find it prudent to yield, 
and in that way all sorts of objec- 
tionable provisions might be put into 
the Bill, the evil effect of which it might 
not be easy to obviate at the fag-end of 
the Session. He therefore thought the 
House ought to know that, in going 
into Committee upon the Bill, the lia- 
bility of the taxpayers would be limited 
to the £5,000,000 now proposed to be 
advanced, and that the British taxpayer 
would not be pledged beyond the four 
corners of the Bill. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he was afraid 
there was no use in opposing the Bill 
at that stage, especially when it had not 
only the support of the Government, but 
that of the Chiefs of the Opposition and 
of the Leaders of the Irish Party; but 
it was a pity that a Bill of this great 
importance, which raised such large 
questions, should come on for discussion 
in so thin a House at'the end of the 
Session. The hon. Member for Antrim 
(Mr. Sinclair) alleged the Bill to be 
contrary to the principles of economy. 
He (Mr. Bryce) did not oppose it be- 
cause it was opposed to sound principles 
of political economy, or on the ground 
— out by the hon. Member for 

irkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) that 
it was an imposition upon the British 
taxpayer, but because he believed that 
it involved great political dangers be- 
cause it would make Great Britain the 
mortgagee of the land of Ireland. No- 
thing could be more calculated to ag- 
gravate the difficulties which existed 
between the two countries. Nobody 
was more anxious than he was to see a 
peogees proprietary established in Ire- 
and, and nobody would be more glad 
to see that done by a local Irish Parlia- 
ment. But if they were to spend 
English money for such a purpose it 
would be better to part with the money 
as a gift rather than asaloan. In the 
past the great evil had been that in 
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Treland there was a sense of exaspera- 
tion against landlords, and particularly 
against absentee landlords; and the Bill 
was going to make the English Govern- 
ment the absentee landlord of the land 
ofIreland. Nothing could be more cal- 
culated to raise up future difficulties, to 
increase exasperation, and to prevent 
the bringing about of pacificand friendly 
relations between the two countries than 
a Bill of this kind. A possible mitiga- 
tion was that in the next Session of Par- 
liament they would create a large and 
liberal system of local government for 
Ireland, giving large powers, and that 
they would transfer this fund from the 
Imperial Exchequer to the Irish local 
bodies. That would, perhaps, be the 
best remedy for the danger which the 
House was now incurring. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE suid, he had 
no intention to detain the House, nor 
would he repeat any of the arguments 
which he had used a few nights ago; 
but he wished to take that opportunity 
of noticing the charges of inconsis- 
tency which had been brought against 
him by the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Plunket) in answer to 
his speech, which he ventured to think 
had its origin in the controversies 
of some years ago, the memories 
of which he had hoped had passed 
away. He altogether disclaimed the 
charge of inconsistency brought against 
him by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. Wherever he had written or 
spoken upon this subject he had always 
spoken in the same language which he 
used the other night. In the Com- 
mittee in 1878, and later in an article 
in The Nineteenth Century, in comment- 
ing upon the question, he had used the 
same language. Although most anxious 
to assist operations for the creation of 
a peasant proprietary, he had pointed 
out the danger of offering terms which 
would amount toa bribe to tenants to 
become owners on terms of such a 
nature that they would pay less in the 
shape of interest and instalments of the 
principal than they would otherwise pay 
in the shape of rent. He had always 
pointed out that two classes of tenants 
could not co-exist, the one paying rent for 
ever, and the other paying less than their 
previous rent for a limited term of years. 
That was an element of considerable 
danger, greater to the landlords than 
to any other class in the country. For 
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his part, he fully ized the very 
grave difficulties in which the land- 
lords were placed at that moment by the 
unsaleable condition of the land they 
owned. Yet he believed that in their 
interests it would be wiser for them, for 
the present, to submit to these hard- 
ships rather than enter into a trans- 
action like that now before the House, 
by which they offered such great in- 
ducements tou the tenants to become 
owners, and such conditions as would be 
fraught with future danger. He looked 
upon the Bill, however, as atentative mea- 
sure, and as one limited to the advance 
of the sum of £5,000,000. Regarding it 
in that light, and reserving the im- 
portant question which it raised for 
future discussion, he should not op- 
pose it, and he would not detain the 
House longer on this question. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Short title). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wrtt1am Harr Dyke) said, 
he would suggest to the Committee 
that as this Bill contained so much legal 
matter it would be better to leave it in 
charge of his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ire- 
land. 


Motion agreed to. 


Advances by the Land Commission. 


Clause 2 (Advances to tenants under 
this Act). 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, that 
he had an Amendment to propose in 
this clause in line 11; but he would 
postpone it until after the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton) had been disposed of. 

Mr. SEXTON moved the omission of 
the first part of Sub-section (@), which 
provided that with respect to advances 
under the Act the Land Commission 
may— 

‘* If the repayment of the advance is secured 
by a deposit under this Act (herein-after re- 
ferred toas a guarantee deposit), and if the 


Land Commission are satisfied with the security 
in other respects,”’ 
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make an advance to a tenant who was 
purchasing his holding, of the whole 
principal sum payable by the tenant in- 
stead of the three-fourths mentioned in 
Part V. of the Act of 1881. As to the 
last words, ‘‘the Land Commissioners 
are satisfied with the security in other 
respects,’”’ he considered them to be 
mere verbiage. Of course, the Land 
Commissioners would not make an ad- 
vance if they were not satisfied with the 
security. They would be idiots if they 
did, and, whatever might be said of the 
two gentlemen whose names had been 
mentioned that evening by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland in other respects, 
that could not be said of them. Where 
the Land Commission purchased an estate 
for the purpose of re-selling it to the 
tenants it appeared to him that the land- 
lord would pocket the whole of the pur- 
chase money, and the tenants would be 
asked to guarantee the repayment of 
the advances themselves, and if they 
were asked to provide the guarantee 
they would have to borrow the money, 
because there was very little capital 
possessed by tenants in Ireland them- 
selves, and they would have to pay 6 or 
7 or 10 per cent for it, while they would 
only receive from the Land Commission 
3 per cent. The tenant would, there- 
fore, lose the difference between 3 and 
8 or 10 per cent. If he got somebody 
else to guarantee the money the same 
thing would happen, because the tenant 
would have to give a guarantee to the 
guarantor; and therefore he thought 
that in regard to the purchase of estates 
by the Land Commission the provisions 
of the Bill in reference to the advance 
of the whole of the purchase money 
would simply be illusory, and really 
mean only the advance of four-fifths of 
the purchase money. The tenant would 
have to provide the other fifth; and, 
therefore, the difference between this 
and the Act of 1881, or a difference of 
1-20th, which was totally inadequate, 
and very little more generous than the 
previous measures which had failed, 
would be useless, unless the Government 
were able to say that when the Land 
Commission bought an estate from a 
landlord and sold it to the tenant they 
would not require the same guarantee 
as in other cases. He wished to know 
how the scheme was going to work, be- 


cause the provisions in regard to the 
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security were embarrassing? In the 
first place, the State had the security of 
the holding itself. Then it was to have 
the security of the guarantee of one- 
fifth of the purchase money ; and, in the 
third place, they were to have the se- 
curity of the Irish Church Surplus. 
What was it that the Land Commission 
was to make an advance to buy? Was 
it not the interest of the landlord in the 
estate? What security the holding gave 
him would be given to the State, who 
would have the consolidated interests of 
both landlord and tenant? In Ulster, 
certainly, the interest of the tenant 
was much more valuable than that of 
the landlord ; and in other parts of Ire- 
land, also, it was of considerable value. 
Everywhere in Ireland it was worth 
something. Everywhere in Ireland it 
afforded to the State, in respect of the 
money advanced, a reasonable and an 
ample margin. That being so, he failed 
to see why the State should require, or 
even desire, anything beyond the secu- 
rity afforded by the holding. Would 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
tell the Committee why the security com- 
bining two interests—the interest of the 
landlord and the interest of the tenant 
—should not be a sufficient security for 
the purchase money advanced for the 
purchase of the interest of the landlord 
only? He wished to say, emphatically, 
before they went further with the Bill, 
that there was no sound basis on which 
the purchase could be effected except the 
basis that was afforded by fixing the 
purchase money at a fair and equitable 
rent, having regard to the prices of pro- 
duce. The Land Commission ought to 
bear in mind what had been the recent 
course and prospects of agricultural 
prices in estimating the value of a hold- 
ing. If they bore those facts in mind, 
and made the purchase money and the 
resulting instalments coincide with those 
conditions, the State had nothing to 
fear ; but if that safe rule were departed 
from he would tell the Government that 
no collateral security would be of the 
slightest avail, because, if the purchase 
money were too high, the payment of 
the instalments would become intoler- 
able. There would, consequently, be a 
considerable failure of payments, and 
there would be such a strain upon the 
guarantee securities, and on the surplus 
of the Church Fund, that no security 


would be of avail. He therefore told the 
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Governmentfrankly at the outset that the 
only real security they had was to make 
the purchase money a fair and equitable 
rent. He objected to the two other 
securities—namely, the guarantee de- 
posit and the value of the holding, be- 
cause the direct tendency and the inevit- 
able result would be to make the pur- 
chase money unfair. Would the gua- 
rantee deposit be used up before the 
holding was sold or not? The 3rd 
clause of the Bill seemed to him to have 
been drafted by some prentice hand. 
As he read it, the guarantee deposit 
would not be used until the Land Com- 
missioners declared by order that the 
sum overdue by the tenant was an irre- 
coverable debt. Now, he presumed that 
they could nut declare a sum due by 
anybody to be an irrecoverable debt 
until they first tried to recover it, and 
one of the sub-sections of Clause 4 gave 
the Land Commissioners the power of 
mortgagees. He presumed it was pre- 
tended that they should proceed to sell 
the whole of the holding as soon as 
they made up their mind that the money 
could not be had. What was the mean- 
ing, then, of the words in this clause as 
to the repayment of the advances being 
secured by a guarantee deposit, and the 
satisfaction of the Land Commission 
with the security in other respects, and 
what was the meaning of the words in 
Clause 3 which entitled the Land Com- 
mission to apply the guarantee deposit 
in discharge or reduction of an irre- 
coverable debt? Surely the State would 
have already sold up the tenant, and he 
would have no longer any interest in 
the holding; and, therefore, what was 
the use of declaring that the interest 
in the holding of the person liable to pay 
the purchase money should be charged 
in favour of the person entitled to the 
guarantee deposit? How could they 
charge the tenant with anything if they 
sold him out? He would no longer 
have any place in the transaction ; and, 
upon the other hand, he wanted to know 
whether it was meant to charge the 
guarantee deposit upon the incoming 
purchaser? If it were so they would 
revive the landlord institution in a most 
offensive and intolerable shape, and they 
would introduce a state of things which 
would not settle the Land Question or 
ease the government of Ireland, but 
would leave the question in a worse 
position than that which it now occupied. 
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If they wished to sell the whole holding 
what would happen? They could only 
use the guarantee deposit at all up to 
the time that one-fifth of the advances 
were paid. Did that mean—for it was 
not quite clear—that when the tenants’ 
instalments reached one-fifth of the pur- 
chase money they were to be paid one- 
fifth of the capital, because, in that case, 
that result would not be arrived at for 
about 13 or 14 years? If they had to 
do without the guarantee deposit for the 
last three-fourths of the 49 years, they 
might as well do without it in the first 
one-fourth also. The guarantee deposit 
could only be applied during the short 
period which would elapse until the in- 
stalments paid, including capital and 
interest, were equal, and one-fourth of 
the purchase money would not be 
adequate to meet the irrecoverable debt 
failing within the period, during which 
the money could be recovered. The 
guarantee deposit could only be a scape- 
goat, and they would have to sell the 
land. Therefore, they might as well 
do that at first as at last. He failed to 
see any logic in having two securities, 
both of which were inadequate. The 
guarantee deposit would injure the land- 
lord, cripple the tenant, and prejudice 
the State. Why did it injure the land- 
lord? In nearly every case land was 
very heavily encumbered, almost up to 
the income derived from it so far as 
those persons were concerned who were 
likely to take advantage of the Bill. 
And what would happen? These men 
were men in regard to whom one-fifth 
of the guarantee deposit would about 
represent their interest in the land. 
The class of encumbered landlords in 
Ireland were really a class of persons 
who did not own more than one-fifth 
of their own lands. The other four- 
fifths belonged to those who held the 
encumbrances, and they might as well 
tell the landlord that he might come in 
at the Day of Judgment. He would only 
become desperate and say that the Bill 
was of no use at all, seeing that it would 
put no money into his hands, and that 
he would be obliged to stay as he was 
until the encumbrances left him not an 
inch of standing ground. So far as he 
was concerned he would avail himself of 
the Bill, and strain every nerve toscrew up 
the purchase money to the highest possi- 
ble pitch. If, for instance, the purchase 
money amounted to £1,000, the landlord 
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would only get £800 ; and he would use 
every effort, by inducement and com- 
pulsion—such as appealing against the 
decision of the sub-Courts, or by putting 
a price upon the turf or bog, as would 
enable him to run up the purchase 
money to £1,200 or £1,500, so that the 
four-fifths he might receive would 
amount to £1,000. The effect of that 
upon the tenant was quite clear. The 
tenant would have to pay an annual in- 
stalment much too heavy for his means ; 
and he (Mr. Sexton) would beg the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to the direct effect the operation 
of this guarantee deposit would have. 
The effect of these collateral securities 
in the shape of a guarantee deposit and 
a Church Surplus Fund would encourage 
the landlords to run up the purchase 
money to the highest possible pitch ; but 
if they had to fall back — the security 
of the holding they would be careful as 
to what the price was. The Government 
might depend upon it that the adoption 
of this part of the clause would only 
encourage the landlords in using the 
many means they possessed of putting 
pressure upon the tenants. The clause 
as it stood would have the effect of run- 
ning up the purchase money too high, 
and generally of placing it at a figure 
which the tenants would be unable to 
pay. He would, therefore, move the 
omission of these words, because he be- 
lieved that the admission of this security 
as part of the scheme would embarrass 
the landlord, injure the tenant, and pre- 
judice the State itself. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
17, after the word ‘‘ may,’’ leave out to 
the word ‘“‘make,” in line 20.—(Mr. 
Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, there 
was no doubt that if the Government 
acceded to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member, and to the consequential 
Amendments, the object of the Bill 
would probably be facilitated. If the 
vendor on the one hand, and the in- 
tending purchaser on the other, were 
the only persons to be considered there 
might be no objection to. the proposal ; 
but it must be borne in mind that there 
was a third interest of great importance 
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in the matter, and that the State had 
also to be considered, and he thought it 
would be wholly impossible for any re- 
sponsible Minister of the Crown to sub- 
mit to Parliament a proposition that 
£5,000,000 should be advanced for the 
purpose of enabling tenants to purchase 
their holdings unless Parliament was 
satisfied that adequate security was 
given for the repayment of the money. 
Although from 1870 down to the pre- 
sent time various propositions had been 
made to enable tenants to purchase their 
holdings, in every instance the propo- 
sition had carried with it terms which 
would enable something like adequate 
security to be given. The Act of 1870 
only enabled two-thirds of the purchase 
money to be advanced. The Act of 
1881 increased the proportion from two- 
thirds to three-fourths, and in the Bill 
introduced last year by the right hon. 
Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan) there was another form of 
security proposed to be given to the 
State—namely, the security of a local 
guarantee. It would be impossible to 
expect that the present Bill would be 
carried through Parliament unless there 
was an adequate guarantee for the 
money which it was proposed to ad- 
vance. The hon. Member had suggested 
that the holding itself would be a suffi- 
cient guarantee provided that the pur- 
chase money was on a reasonable basis, 
inasmuch as it would consist not merely 
of the landlord’s interest to be sold, but 
likewise of the interest of the tenant 
previously existing in the holding. It 
was true that the rules governing tenant 
right in Ireland set the ordinary law, 
and even the doctrines of political eco- 
nomy, at defiance ; but experience taught 
them that the value of an estate was not 
increased by the double interest—that 
was, by adding the price of the tenant 
right to the value of the fee simple. 
Therefore, when they looked at the 
guarantee which a holding gave, they 
must regard it simply as the value of 
the holding in the possession of the 
landlord at the present time. That 
might appear to be a startling propo- 
sition; but it was undoubtedly a true 
one—namely, that the owner of land in 
his own hands would receive but a very 
small sum more than he would receive 
for the interest that he could sell 
under the provisions of the Bill. Would 
a guarantee regarded simply as the 
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value of a holding in the possession of 
the landlord at the present time be a 
sufficient security? He agreed with the 
hon. Member that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it would be; but, at the 
same time, they must bear in mind that 
if every care was taken to make the 
price a fair and equitable one in the 
year in which the contract was entered 
into, the state of agriculture and other 
things might change in the course of a 
year or two, and then it might be im- 
possible to realize that price. In such 
a case the State must look to some gua- 
rantee similar to that which was im- 
posed by this Bill. The framers of 
the Bill believed that the variation in 
value would never be greater than one- 
fifth, and, therefore, that figure had 
been named ; but beyond that point he 
thought it would be impossible for them 
to go. The hon. Member had asked 
how this guarantee was to be worked 
out. He thought he could satisfy the 
Committee that it could be worked out 
in a fair and reasonable way, and he 
asked the attention of the Committee 
while he offered an explanation. Any 
person might give the guarantee; but 
in almost every case it must come from 
the vendor—namely, the landlord, who 
must be prepared to allow one-fifth of 
the purchase money to remain in the 
hands of the Land Commissioners until 
a sum equal to that one- anh was paid 
up by the tenant. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether he did 
that by selling his estate ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, he would 
come to that point presently. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the person from 
whom the guarantee would come would 
be the landlord himself; and he must 
be prepared, before he and the tenant 
agreed to take advantage of this Bill, to 
allow that fifth to remain in the hands 
of the Land Commissioners. But it must 
be borne in mind that during that time 
the money would not be lying without 
its return to the landlord, to whom in- 
terest on it at the rate of 3 per cent 
would be payable. Moreover, the one- 
fifth deposited in the hands of the Land 
Commissioners was a security on which 
the landlord could raise money, as he 
could in the case of any other security 
in land; and, no doubt, he would be 
able to negotiate that security in the 
open market, and realize its fair value. 
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In case of default, the first thing the 
Land Commission had to do under this 
Bill was to realize, as far as possible, 
the sum due to the State by the sale of 
the holding. The amount could not be 
declared irrecoverable until efforts had 
been made to recover it, and by the 
terms of this clause the Commissioners 
were bound to put in force the ordinary 
powers of mortgagees for the purpose 
of realizing. If those powers were put 
in force, and the result was to realize 
the entire amount due, there would be 
no necessity to resort to the deposit; 
but if the amount fell short, as it might 
do, under certain circumstances, re- 
course would be had to the deposits. 
The hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton) had called attention to the 3rd 
clause, by which, under certain circum- 
stances, power was given to the Land 
Commissioners to retain the guarantee 
deposit: until a sum equal to the deposit 
had been repaid. At any time during 
the period for which the Land Commis- 
sioners were authorized to retain the 
guarantee deposit any sum due in re- 
spect of an advance secured by a 
guarantee deposit might be declared to 
be an irrecoverable debt. In that case 
the Land Commission might apply 
the guarantee deposit in discharge or 
reduction of such an irrecoverable debt. 
The meaning of that was that when 
the Land Commission sold for the pur- 
pose of realizing the amount that was 
due the purchaser would naturally de- 
mand a free discharge, and for this pur- 
pose it would be necessary to declare the 
deposit forfeited. That appeared to him 
to be just and fair. The hon. Member 
stated that it would have a tendency to 
raise the price above what would be fair 
and just, and he had instanced an estate 
which, in an ordinary case, would be sold 
for £1,000, being sold for £1,250. There 
might be something in that argument if 
the landlord were to fix the price at 
which the estate was to be sold. But 
that was not so. The price must be 
negotiated, in the first place, between 
the landlord and tenant—the vendor and 
purchaser—and then, if the two parties 
agreed, there was a third party which 
must also give its consent, and that 
was the Land Commission. There- 
fore, there was not the least danger of 
supposing that the estate would fetch 
more than the price it would fetch in 
the open market. The hon. Member 
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had asked him what the consequences 
would be if the Land Commission 
purchased an entire estate from the 
owner for the purpose of re-selling 
to the tenants. It appeared to him 
that the Land Commission would never 
be justified in purchasing an entire 
estate unless they were perfectly certain 
that the greater number of the tenants 
were ready to purchase their holdings. 
If that were so the Land Commission 
would then make terms, and they would 
undoubtedly say—‘‘If you sell to us, 
one of the terms of the contract must be 
that you will allow one-fifth of the pur- 
chase money to remain in our hends.” 
Under no other circumstances would 
they be in a position to deal with the 
matter. It was quite clear that from 
first to last the tender must come from 
the landlord ; and, that being the case, 
it would make no difference whether 
the Land Commission purchased the 
entire estate or not, and then endeavoured 
to negotiate with the tenants. It was 
wholly impossible for the Government 
to abandon their contention that the 
amount advanced must be ultimately 
paid in full, and it must be borne in 
mind that the State was taking this ex- 
ceptional step for the benefit not only 
of the landlord, but of the tenant. 

Mr. WALKER said, it was very 
material to consider under what circum- 
stances the land would be sold—whether 
the entire estate was purchased or not. 
It struck him, on consideration, that the 
clause would only operate where the 
entire purchase money was advanced by 
the State, and where the landlord was 
willing and able to sell. He thought 
that reasonably followed. The entire 
purchase money could only be advanced 
where a guarantee existed. He gould 
not agree with what had fallen from his 
right hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General for Ireland with regard 
to the deposit by the landlord in cases 
where the Land Commission bought the 
estate. There was no provision in the 
Bill for that purpose, and he did not 
see how they could leave that matter to 
the mercy of the Commissioners. It 
would only be where the landlord was 
a solvent seller that the question of the 
deposit of one-fifth could arise; and, 
further, it could only arise where he was 
willing. Now, he could not be willing 
unless he was able, and in every case 
where property was encumbered fully, 
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of course, he was not able, because it 
was the property of another person, 
and, therefore, he could not be said to 
be willing. Therefore, it was only in 
the case of a solvent estate that this 
could happen. The result was that 
they could only deal with cases where 
the landlord was both willing and able 
to do it; and the only case where he 
would do it was when the market was 
in that condition that he would sell, 
even if ataloss. He thought the clause 
could only work in the case of a landlord 
willing to sustain a loss, and, except in 
that case, he feared that it would have 
very little operation indeed. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland had spoken 
of the possibility of the deposit of the 
landlord being a security on which he 
could raise money. But he ventured to 
doubt that he would be able to make 
use of that, for who would lend money 
for a moment on a security which, owing 
to the tenant not paying up his instal- 
ments, might be snapped up by the 
Commissioners at any moment ? 

Mr. HEALY said, that in his judg- 
ment this provision was utterly illu- 
sory, and instead of doing good either 
for the tenants, the State, or the land- 
lord, it would do them a distinct mis- 
chief. Furthermore, he considered that 
by fixing the amount of loans by the 
limit of £5,000,000 the Government 
would thereby restrict the sale of land 
to the most undeserving class of persons. 
The Government wanted to do some- 
thing to settle the Irish Land Question, 
and yet by this provision they were 
going to confine the operation of the 
Bill to rich graziers, large farmers, and 
people who did not deserve it. Those 
were the people whom the Government 
wanted to content, because, as a matter 
of fact, they were the only class who 
could get the one-fifth; the other class 
were practically excluded from purchas- 
ing the land. The Commissioners would 
be bound to have regard to the character 
of the purchasers; and when an estate 
was to S sold, out of the numerous ap- 
plicants to purchase the Land Commis- 
sioners would be obliged to sell to the 
most eligible persons—that was to say, 
to those who could give the best security. 
Therefore, he said that the Government 
would exclude from the healing opera- 


tion of the Bill the very class that it was 
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desirable to include. As the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had pointed 
out, if this one-fifth guarantee were in- 
sisted on by the State, they would com- 
pel the tenant to raise money from a 
bank at a high rate, and that would 
compel him to offer a lower price than 
the landlord would take. The clause, 
therefore, offered no advantage to the 
landlord. It was no advantage to the 
State, because it would not settle the 
Irish Land Question, and it was, for the 
reasons shown, of no advantage to the 
tenant. The clause, therefore, would do 
them all a distinct mischief by preventing 
the Bill working in a satisfactory man- 
ner. For those reasons he hoped the 
Amendment would be pressed on the 
Committee. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
could, of course, understand the reason 
for providing in the Bill for this guaran- 
tee; but, at the same time, he thought 
there was great force in the suggestions 
of hon. Members below the Gangway, 
that it would impede the operation of 
the Act, because the landlord would en- 
deavour to recoup himself for whatever 
burden was in this way imposed upon 
him. The right hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General for Ireland had given as a 
reason for requiring the security of this 
deposit that the value of the fee simple 
would not be increased from the point 
of view of security by taking into account 
the tenant’s interest in the land. He 
did not profess to put himself in opposi- 
tion to the great authority of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman on this sub- 
ject; but he had always been under the 
impression that land in hand in Ireland 
fetched a very high price, because it 
included both the landlord’s interest and 
the tenant’s interest. He remembered 
that a good deal of evidence had been 
given before the Committee which con- 
sidered the Land Question on this sub- 
ject, and that it was pointed out that 
land unburdened with a tenant often 
fetched as much as 40 years’ purchase of 
the assumed value. Then, if that were 
the case, the security offered by annex- 
ing the tenant right to the fee of the 
land would not be less than the security 
of two separate interests—namely, the 
tenant’s interest and the fee of the land ; 
and in that view he thought there was no 
necessity for this guarantee security as 
between the State and the tenant pur- 
chaser. The danger was not as regarded 
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individual tenants, but as regarded a 
movement on the part of the tenants 

nerally. For his part, he should be 
Snpeed to recommend that the gua- 
rantee security should be abandoned; but 
he would couple the suggestion with the 
recommendation that the term within 
which the instalments were to be made 
should be reduced. He did not know 
whether that would meet the views of 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway. 
He did not propose that the rate of in- 
terest should be increased, but only 
that the term of repayment should be 
shortened. Looking at the question 
broadly, he thought that the effect of the 
clause would be to increase the sum 
which the landlord would demand from 
the tenant-purchaser; and although it 
was true that the Land Commissioners 
would be in the position of arbitrators 
between landlord and tenant, yet if the 
landlord and tenant were to agree to 
certain terms, he did not see how the 
Land Commissioners could refuse to 
allow the transaction to proceed upon 
such terms. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Ptuvyxer) said, the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Sligo was a very serious one, and as 
such should be considered very carefully 
by the Committee before it was agreed 
to. It evidently went to the root of the 
whole scheme asit was drawn. He had 
listened to the speech of his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland, which appeared to him 
to be absolutely conclusive on the ques- 
tion. It had been assumed from the 
first that it was not possible for the State, 
in its attempt to create a peasant pro- 
prietary in Ireland, to advance the pur- 
chase money of the land without secu- 
rity of some kind or other. He was, 
therefore, somewhat surprised to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) recom- 
mending that the Government should 
give up all the security proposed in the 
Bill by way of guarantee. That which 
really wrecked the Bill of the late Go- 
vernment was that they required a 
guarantee that it was impossible to pro- 
vide. The present Government, however, 
had substituted in this Bill another gua- 
rantee fora definite purpose, and at that 
period of the Session it seemed to him 
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the country, which had been strained far 
enough already, a scheme which would 
be a departure from all precedents and 
theories formerly propounded—that was 
to say, to ask the taxpayers of the coun- 
try to advance the whole of the purchase 
money without having any guarantee 
whatever. He must put it in fairness to 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite to say 
why he did not suggest the propriety 
and safety last year, when the Bill of 
the late Government was before the 
House, of advancing all the money with- 
out guarantee or security when the 
adoption of such a course would have 
cleared away all the Cifficulty so far as 
hon. Members from Ireland were con- 
cerned. He did not think it necessary 
for him topress that argumentfurther. As 
to calculating the exact proportion of the 
value of the tenant right, and the value 
of the landlord’s interest, and how much 
each should bearto the whole value of the 
land, he must say that the calculation 
was one which it would be almost im- 
possible to make. Hon. Gentlemen from 
the North of Ireland would know that 
nothing varied in that part of Ireland so 
much as the value of the tenant right in 
respect of land. He submitted that it 
was not a fair way of viewing this pro- 
posal of the Government to say that this 
requirement, that every landlord should 
leave one-fifth of the purchase money in 
the hands of the State, was put into the 
Bill for the purpose of making the 
market high and inducing the tenant to 
offer a price that he could not afford to 
pay. lf they were to safeguard the inte- 
rests of the State there must be a margin 
somewhere, and he thought that the 
Government had hit upon a plan which 
afforded that margin, which would en- 
able the Land Commissioners with safety 
to the State to give neither more nor 
less than a fair price to the landlord ; 
and he was sure that there was no 
Party in that House which would wish 
to see the landlord robbed of any part 
of the fair price of his land. He be- 
lieved that there was great truth and 
force in what had been stated in an 
Irish newspaper—namely, that there 
was not the least fear that the tenants in 
Ireland would give more than a fair 
price for the land. Therefore, before 
the Committee threw out this part of 
the clause, he thought they ought very 
carefully to consider the matter, be- 
cause if by any chance division it was 
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left out it would effect an entire change 
in the scheme of the Bill, and plunge the 
whole question again in extreme diffi- 
culty before the country. 

Mx. T. A. DICKSON said, he be- 
lieved that if the words proposed by the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
were agreed to the bill would prove 
illusory and unworkable. He did not 
propose that the Land Commissioners 
should advance all the money, or even 
three-fourths of it on application, but 
that the question whether they should 
advance three-fourths or one - half 
should be left to their discretion. He 
thought it should be left to them to 
make such an advance as they thought 
would be covered by the fee-simple and 
the tenant right. He knew a case in 
which it would be safer to advance the 
whole sum than the half of it. In the 
county of Antrim recently there were 
cases in which the relative prices had 
been as follows :—Fee-simple 18 years, 
tenant right 39 years; fee-simple 21 
years, tenant right 45 years; and fee- 
simple 29 years’ purchase, tenant right 
49 years’ purchase. Was there anyone 
who would say that in making advances 
to the tenant, when the value of the 
tenant right was equal to, and in some 
eases double the value of, the fee-simple, 
that there was any risk whatever? He 
said—‘‘ Donot advance the whole, or even 
three-fourths of the money, but trust to 
the Commissioners, who were responsible 
to the Treasury.” If the Bill was to 
work it could only be made to work by 
giving ample discretion to the Commis- 
sioners, who would be under the control 
of the Treasury, and who would take 
care that not more than the proper 
sum was advanced. This Bill was by 
all regarded as an experiment, and the 
amount advanced could not exceed the 
£5,000,000 named in the clause. When 
that was exhausted Parliament would 
be applied to for another £5,000,000 or 
£10,000,000 ; but in the meantime they 
would have had experience of the work- 
ing of the Act. It appeared to him that 
they were continuing in this Bill the mis- 
takes made in former Acts, the Purchase 
Clauses of which had turned out to be 
failures. When they had this splendid 
opportunity of testing this question, and 
creating peasant proprietorship in Ire- 
land, heasked if the Government would 
not make a bold experiment and leave 
the question of advancing three-fourths 
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or the whole of the purchase money to 
the discretion of the Commissioners 
whom they had appointod ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, after the speech of my 
right hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General for Ireland, which in our 
opinion thoroughly met the case put for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton), it will be necessary for me to 
detain the Committee but a very short 
time. I am bound to say that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government look upon this gua- 
rantee deposit as a matter of supreme 
importance to the Bill, and that we 
have proposed it in place of the gua- 
rantee proposed by the late Govern- 
ment. We do not think in justice to the 
British taxpayers—and in that name I 
would include the taxpayers of Ireland 
as well as of the other parts of the United 
Kingdom—that we ought to advance 
the whole value of the holding without 
some guarantee. That guarantee we 
have endeavoured to take in a form 
which appears to us to offer the least 
possible hindrance to the carrying out 
of this plan. We have proposed that 
for no Jong term of years a sum equal to 
one-fifth of the purchase money of the 
holding should remain in the hands of 
the Commissioners on condition that the 
depositor shall receive 3 per cent interest, 
as much as he would get in the Funds, 
and with as great security ; and at the 
end of the term, if the instalments are 
paid up, he will be entitled to the 
amount deposited. It is all very well 
to talk about the double security which 
the Government would have in the fee- 
simple and tenant right. That, no doubt, 
would be the case with such holdings as 
the hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. 
Dickson) has spoken of; but, as my right 
hon. and learned Friend has shown by 
the last Report of the Land Commis- 
sion, it is perfectly clear that there are 
holdings in Ireland to which the Act 
would, undoubtedly, apply in which 
there would be no such double security 
—because the value has so deteriorated 
that there would be no tenant right, 
for even the fee-simple has been de- 
teriorated by the neglect of the tenant. 
We have been told that the Land Com- 
missioners would guard the interest of 
the Treasury in this matter, and conse- 
quently the taxpayers of the country. 
But, Sir, we cannot consent to leave 
it to them. We think there ought 
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to be in this case, as Parliament has 
always before required a margin of 
security beyond the value of the hold- 
ing at the time of purchase, not only 
to make up for the deterioration I 
have alluded to, but also for the 
bad seasons which may occur. I 
have heard from many hon. Gentlemen 
connected with Ireland that this is a 
very liberal proposal. I think that an 
hon. Gentleman opposite spoke of it as 
a great bribe; but I can tell the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Read- 
ing (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) that it is more 
liberal than anything which he, as a 
Member of the late Government, ever 
ventured to propose, and yet he now 
comes down and asks us to omit the 
chief security of the Bill. I venture to 
say that we must adhere to this proposal 
of a guarantee deposit; and if hon. 
Members want the Bill to pass this Ses- 
sion, and be, as I hope it may be, an 
experiment of great value and import- 
ance to Ireland, I must ask them to 
leave this provision in the Bill. We 
think it of the greatest importance, and 
at the same time a reasonable proposal, 
as between the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom and those whom the Bill is in- 
tended to benefit. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART said, he 
hoped the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) would not persist with his 
Amendment. Of course, as a landlord, 
he would rather receive the whole 
amount of the purchase money than 
four-fifths of it, still he could not shut 
his eyes to the fact that if the Amend- 
ment were carried the Bill would be 
shipwrecked to the detriment of peasant 
proprietorship in Ireland. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was glad to perceive that Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to stand to their 
guns in this matter. He agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken that if the Amendment were ac- 
cepted the whole structure of the Bill 
would go. He said that they ought to 
take such security as a prudent banker 
would require. 

Cotoye, KING-HARMAN could not 
see the great liberality of the Bill. The 
Bill of the late Government proposed to 
advance three-fourths of the money—that 
was 15-20ths. This Bill proposed to 
advance 16-20ths, 1-20th more, and for 
that 26th a guarantee was to be taken 
from the Church Fund, which amounted 
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to £750,000—a guarantee of £750,006 
for £250,000. 

Mr. GRAY thought that after the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer it would 
be prudent for the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) not to press his 
Amendment toa division. After all, it 
was the Government who were respon- 
sible for this Bill; and if, in spite of 
warnings and forebodings, the Bill was 
found not to work satisfactorily on ac- 
count of the Government insisting upon 
this guarantee, the blame could not fall 
upon the hon. Member for “ In 
fact, the Attorney General for Ireland 
himself, and the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Plunket), had acknowledged 
that the effect of the clause would be 
really what they (the Irish Members) 
said. He (Mr. Plunket) put it that the 
effect would be to secure to the land- 
lords what he called a fair price, which 
they would not otherwise get. The Irish 
Members, however, thought the effect 
of it would be to compel the tenant to 
pay an excessive price without giving 
the landlord any corresponding advan- 
tage. The conclusion was the same— 
namely, to enhance the price. Theright 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said the landlord would re- 
main out of his money for a short time ; 
the Chief Secretary said 10 years. There 
was no doubt about that. As a matter 
of fact, it would be 15 years or 16 years 
that he would have to remain out of his 
money, because it would take that 
period to repay that part of the advance. 
The fifth would be paid in a shorter 
term. It was acknowledged that this 
Bill was a Bill to relieve the deadlock 
caused by the impoverished landlords 
who were attempting to sell their es- 
tates in the Landed Estates Court. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said the landlord had 
security for one-fifth ; but it was not se- 
curity which an impoverished landlord 
wanted—it was the use of the money. 
It was not in the form of a comfortable 
security he wanted it, even though the 
Government would pay 3 per cent on it 
—he did not want the one-fifth locked 
up in this way. He wished to settle his 
debts and utilize what there might be 
over to the best possible advantage, 
perhaps in some business. If the Go- 
vernment were to issue for that fifth a 
bond with coupons attached to it, which 
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the landlord could take into market and 
sell, then he could understand its being a 
really available security ; but if it were 
to be merely acontract to pay 3 per cent 
per annum, it was quite useless to the im- 

verished landlord, and he would be 
inclined to seek a larger payment in 
cash. The result would be ‘not to 
increase the security of the Govern- 
ment, but to diminish it, because it 
would place an excessive payment upon 
the tenant and tend to embarrass him. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think that the Government were ex- 
ceedingly liberal in this Bill; but if 
hon. Members came to examine the 
matter, far from being convinced by 
what the last speaker had said as to 
what a banker would ask for an ad- 
vance, they would find that the Govern- 
ment really were asking something very 
near what a usurer would ask as a 
margin upon an advance. They pro- 
posed an advance under this Bill really 
not of £5,000,000, but of £4,000,000. 
Thus one of the £5,000,000 they said 
they were going to advance they were 
going to retain. As a security for the 
rest they sought one-fifth of the pur- 
chase money, which would amount to 
£1,000,000, and the Church Surplus— 
three-fourths of £1,000,000—so that for 
an advance of £4,000,000 they sought a 
security of £1,750,000, or nearly 50 per 
cent. Hon. Members would bear him 
out in saying that any banker or In- 
surance Company would be content with 
a very much less margin than that. So 
far from being remarkable for their 
liberality in this matter, the Govern- 
ment were asking more than an ordi- 
nary banker would ask. If the hon. 
Member for Sligo would withdraw the 
Amendment, perhaps the Government 
would be content with this security, and 
would not press for more. They would 
have abundance of security. The Trea- 
sury need not give the money if they 
were not satisfied, and the Land Com- 
mission need not give it if they were not 
satisfied. He (Mr. Gray) would urge 
on his hon. Friend, after the announce- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, not to 
press this particular Motion to a divi- 
sion. 

Mr. SINCLAIR said, he wished to 
say a word or two on what he believed 
would be the practical working out of 
thisclause. It had been pointed out very 
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clearly by the Attorney General for Ire- 
land that prior to coming before the Land 
Commissioners there must be an agree- 
ment, in the first instance, as to the 
question of this security, because it must 
be provided by someone—either by the 
landlord or by the tenant. If the land- 
lord was to provide the security, he 
would naturally want a larger price than 
the tenant would otherwise be willing 
to pay; on the other hand, if the tenant 
provided it, he would look for eompen- 
sation in purchasing at a lower price; 
therefore its provision would be a matter 
of arrangement between the landlord 
and the tenant—between the buyer and 
the seller. He hoped the Amendment 
would be withdrawn by the hon. Mem- 
ber. He did not think the Government 
could go before the country and put 
this Bill before the taxpayers not only 
of Ireland, but also of England and 
Scotland, unless they retained the secu- 
rity of the fifth. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to 
make one or two observations on this 
matter. He could not accept the argu- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, although 
convenience, perhaps, drove him to a 
conclusion contrary to that which his 
judgment approved of. With regard 
to the tenant’s interest, according to a 
Paper read before the Statistical So- 
ciety, it was shown that even in Clare 
and Mayo the tenant right was as great 
—and in some cases greater—than the 
landlord interest; and that showed that 
in regard to any advance limited to the 
landlord’s interest a margin of secu- 
rity was left which was not only reason- 
able, but ample. As to the British tax- 
payer, all he could say was that if the 
Government had taken the advice of the 
Irish Members that individual would 
have been much more safe, for the Land 
Purchase Commissioners. would have 
been compelled to take care that the 
purchase money was fair, and not ex- 
cessive. He(Mr. Sexton) must say that 
with the landlord induced by the reten- 
tion of his money torun up the price of 
his land, and the Purchase Commissioners 
induced by having one-fifth on their 
hands to consent to the running up of 
the price, they would have burdensome 
instalments necessary. However, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was re- 
sponsible for the Bill. The Irish Mem- 
bers had pointed outa much safer way ; 
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but he did not feel that he was in a 
position to resist very strongly the state- 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 
position reminded him very much of a 
successful movement made by himself 
{the Chancellor of the Exchequer) not 
very long ago against Gentlemen occu- 
pying the place he and his Colleagues 
now filled. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would assure him that the Government 
would not insist on the inconvenient 
overlapping of security which would be 
involved in the guarantee deposit and 
the Church Surplus Fund, and would be 
content with the guarantee deposit 
superadded to the value of the land, he 
(Mr. Sexton) would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

TaeCHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER: I cannot, after the way the 
hon. Gentleman has met me, delay the 
Committee by dwelling upon the matter 
any further. I think I owe it to him 
and to the Committee to say that, having 
fully considered this question, I do not 
think it necessary for us to insist upon 
the remainder of the Church Surplus as 
an additional guarantee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he now wished to 
move his second Amendment—namely, 
to leave out Sub-section (6). With re- 
gard to his third Amendment he wished 
to say 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Before the hon. 
Member brings forward any argument 
in favour of his third Amendment, I 
must inform him that I shall not be able 
to put it. He wishes to substitute 
£20,000,000 for the sum of £5,000,000 ; 
but the Oommittee has already sanc- 
tioned the sum of £5,000,000. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
wished to move an Amendment at the 
end of Sub-section (a) as follows :— 

“Provided no advance shall be made under 

this Act to any one tenant of more than 
£3,000.”’ 
It appeared to him there ought to be 
some limit to the amount advanced, and 
he thought £3,000 would be a fair sum. 
The object of the Bill was to create 
peasant proprietors in the ordinary sense 
of the term, and he did not think it 
should be extended to large graziers. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 3, at the end of Sub-section («), 
add—* Provided no advance shall be made 
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under this Act to any one tenant of more than 
£3,000.” —(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I quite agree with the prin- 
ciple of this Amendment. I do not 
think it is desirable that sales to large 
graziers should be made under this Act ; 
but, at the same time, I am not pre- 
pared to say that the precise limit pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman is the 
right one. I should like to take the 
opinion of the Treasury on the matter, 
and then, if necessary, the clause can be 
amended on Report. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would suggest 
that the Land Commissioners should 
make rules to the effect that they would 
not give more than a prescribed sum 
without the assent of the Treasury, 
Parliament having had in view the 
granting of only small sums to a certain 
class of small tenants. That would 
obviate the necessity of putting any 
amount in the Bill. 

Mr. GRAY said, he was under the 
impression that the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had an 
Amendment lower down tending to re- 
strict the operation of the Bill to hold- 
ings not altogether pastoral in their 
character, with the exception of those on 
which the tenant was resident. He, at 
any rate, thought that was the tenour of 
the Amendment the hon. Member con- 
templated moving lower down. He was 
not sure that the object of the right 
hon. Gentleman who proposed the pre- 
sent Amendment would not be more 
completely met by such an Amendment 
as that than by providing the restriction 
of a specific sum. Probably the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) allowing the 
Commissioners to make rules in regard 
to this matter would be even better than 
this. He wished to point out that in 
the case of the great grazing farms, asa 
rule, the tenants were not resident upon 
them. No doubt, the wording of the 
clause would require some consideration, 
so as not to leave out some who might 
require to avail themselves of the Act. 
There was no objection to extending the 
Bill to tenants of pasture lands, even if 
a higher price than £3,000 were to be 
— provided the tenants were resi- 

ent, 
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Question again put. 
Coronet KING-HARMAN : I under- 


stood these words were to be withdrawn. 
Mr. HEALY: No; amended on Re- 


rt. 

Pi Gcdnies KING-HARMAN : If that 
is so I will say no more; but I have 
strong reasons to urge why this Amend- 
ment should not be adopted. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I under- 
stand that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer agrees in 
principle to the Amendment, but that he 
doubts whether £3,000 is the right sum 
to fix. I understood him to say he will 
reconsider the matter between now and 
the Report. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes; that was what I intended. 
I understood the principle of the Amend- 
ment to be practically what was stated 
by the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Gray)—namely, that it is not desirable 
that tenants of great tracts of grazing 
land should purchase that land under this 
Bill; but, of course, a resident tenant 
of a holding of considerable size would 
very properly come under the provisions 
of this Bill as well as the tenant of a 
small holding. I will promise to look 
into the matter. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am in- 
clined to go a little farther than the 
right hon. Gentleman. I do not think 
that large sums should be advanced to 
tenants, whether resident or not. It 
seems to me that the main object of this 
Bill is to create peasant proprietors, and 
not to advance money to large holders. 

Mr. HEALY said, there would be no 
harm in letting the thing stand over 
now in order that the Government could 
consider it between this and Report. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he now wished to 
move a sub-section which he had not 
been able to put upon the Paper, but 
to which the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) attached great 
importance. He wished to propose at 
the end of the words just added to the 
Bill the following :— 


**No advance shall be made under this Act 
to a tenant of any land wholly or partly pastoral 
on which the tenant does not reside.’’ 


The policy of this Bill was to make per- 
sons residing upon small holdings pro- 
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prietors of those holdings. He begged 
to move these words as a sub-section. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the last Amendment to add— 
‘*No advance shall be made under this Act to 
a tenant of any land wholly or partly pastoral 
on which the tenant does not reside.’’—(Mr. 
Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he wished 
to point out that if those words were intro- 
duced they might injure deserving ten- 
ants by preventing them from getting the 
benefit of the Bill. The Committee would 
bear in mind that the Land Commission 
would inquire into each individual case ; 
and he had no doubt that the Commis- 
sioners would never allow money to be 
advanced to a tenant who had a large 
holding, but did not reside upon it. If 
this Amendment were passed what would 
be the consequence? Why, there were 
a large number of farmers of agricul- 
tural land who had adjoining to such 
land small farms which they used for 
pastoral purposes. If they made appli- 
cation under the Bill to purchase the 
agricultural land, it would be very hard 
if they were deprived of the power of 
purchasing the pastoral land. If the 
Amendment were carried it would injure 
the very class the Bill was promoted to 
benefit. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he thought the 
objection of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland was a very strong one, and 
he (Colonel Nolan) himself had put it 
to his hon. Friend before he had got up. 
He thought the difficulty, however, could 
be met if an addition were made to the 
Amendment as follows :— 

“Unless the holding is under the value of 

£30, and in the vicinity of the residence of the 
tenant.”’ 
That would meet the whole argument of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
and would give all the benefit that the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) wished to bring about. He 
acknowledged the force of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s objection ; 
and if the Amendment went without 
some qualification he should see it ac- 
cepted with much regret. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that he thought, 
on the whole, it would be much more 
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convenient that this matter should be 
considered when the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman below him (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) was brought up. He 
would, therefore, withdraw the Amend- 
ment, that it might be brought up on 
Report. 

Mr. GRAY said, that with regard to 
the statement of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, that the Land Com- 
mission would carefully investigate these 
cases, he wished to express the opinion 
that the Commissioners would be com- 
pelled to make an advance if they were 
satisfied with the security. There was 
nothing in the Act to direct the Land 
Commissioners to investigate what the 
object of the purchasing tenant was. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, it was 
of great importance to discourage what 
were known in Ireland as dairy farms— 
that was to say, cases in which a farmer 
lived himself upon one farm and put 
dairymen upon others, charging them 
an enormous rent and employing no 
people. The object of the proposed 
Amendment was of great importance, 
and he hoped the Government would be 
able to carry it out. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper to increase the sum 
under the Bill from £5,000,000 to 
£20,000,000. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This Amendment 
proposes an excess of the sum autho- 
rized by the Committee, and therefore it 
cannot be put. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that when the 
Money Resolution was put he had de- 
sired to raise this discussion then; but 
he had been told that it would be open 
for him, if he altered the amount in 
the Bill, to alter the Resolution after- 
wards. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I will not state 
the words of the Resolution which autho- 
rizes a sum of money, not exceeding 
£5,000,000, to be advanced under the 
Act. The words are ‘‘ not exceeding.” 
It is clear, therefore, that the’ hon. Mem- 
ber would not be in Order in moving 
his Amendment. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will it be open to 
me to move to leave out the sub-see- 
tion, without proposing to amend its 
wording, so that no money at all be 
granted ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I hope the hon. Member will 
not do that, for if he does, and carries 
his Amendment, it would be impossible 
for us to carry out the Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said it would be impossible 
to work the Bill if this Amendment 
were adopted there was no more to be 
said on the matter. He was sorry that 
the Government had not seen their way 
to putting a larger amount in the Bill, 
because, anxious as he was to see the 
Bill work properly, he was afraid it was 
not possible for it to do so with the 
limited sum which was to be advanced 
under it. 

Mr. HEALY said, that as the Act of 
1881 was passed it contained an Instruc- 
tion to the Land Commissioners to make 
Rules; and perhaps the Government 
would consider whether, by Circular or 
in some other way, they could not ex- 
press to the Commissioners their view 
as to the class of persons to whom those 
advances should be made, and also as 
to the manner in which those advances 
should be made. Supposing what hap- 
pened in the case of the Act of 1881 
should happen in respect of this Act? 
Supposing there should be a rush,of 
applications from one particular quarter 
of the country ? The Sub-Commissioners 
might give out the whole £5,000,000 
to that district, other tenants who would 
have been glad enough to avail them- 
selves of the privileges of the Bill, but 
who had been slower to find out the 
benefits of the Act, being unable to ob- 
tain advances. His own opinion was 
that the Act should not be put in 
operation for three or four months—that 
no advance should be made until the 
people who were to be benefited knew 
exactly what the benefits of the Bill 
would be, and that the Land Commis- 
sioners, when the applications came in, 
should be able tomake achoice. Those 
matters were matters which should be 
regulated by the good sense of the gen- 
tlemen who would have to administer 
the Act. He would ask for an expres- 
sion of opinion from the Government 
upon this question. He thought it 
would be very unfortunate if this Bill 
were administered in the sense of first 
come first served. 


Clause, as amended, agreed fo, 
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Clause 3 (Deposit of money as gua- 
rantee fund). 


Mr. BRODRIOK desired an explana- 
tion of this clause, by which it was 
provided— 

“That any person willing to secure the re. 
payment of an advance made by the Land Com- 
mission to a tenant who is purchasing his 
holding either from the Land Commission or 
from the landlord of such holding may deposit 
with the Land Commission such sum, as a 
guarantee deposit, not being less than one-fifth 
of the advance, as may be agreed on between 
him and the Land Commission.’’ 


He could not understand the value of 
that provision. He thought that the 
security demanded by the Land Com- 
mission ought to be in all cases one- 
fifth of the sum. He would move for- 
mally to leave out the word ‘‘ such” in 
line 10 and insert ‘‘ a.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
10, to leave out the word “such ”’ and 
insert ‘‘a.”—(IMr. Brodrick.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
‘lause.”’ 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmgs) said, that the 
clause had been drawn upon the lines of 
similar clauses in former Acts. There 
would be a minimum or certain margin 
beyond which the Land Commission 
could not go. Under certain circum- 
stances it could be conceived that one- 
fifth would not be a sufficient guarantee. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, in that case 
the whole position of the guarantee was 
entirely altered, because the Land Com- 
mission would have power to demand, 
on behalf of the Treasury, a guarantee 
of a totally different character from that 
which hon. Gentlemen were led to sup- 
pose. The Committee had gone on the 
understanding that one-fifth of the 
whole sum was to be deposited, and if 
a larger sum was to be demanded it 
would be almost impossible to come to 
any terms at all. He believed that this 
increase of the guarantee would greatly 
complicate the operation of the Bill. He 
did not know what the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland meant by the expression 
“in former Acts.” He thought he must 
take the sense of the Committee upon 
this question. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He was 
quite certain that the effect of the clause 
' was not thoroughly understood by hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite; and, personally, 
he was inclined to take the sense of the 
Committee. 

Mr. GRAY believed it would be 
found that these words would have 
little operation. He thought it was a 
pity, however, not to provide in this 
clause for some other form of guarantee. 
A landlord might be perfectly in a 
position to give a guarantee, even to the 
extent of one-fifth of the purchase, in 
some other form than a deposit of 
money; for instance, there might be a 
deposit of securities, or it was conceiv- 
able that a bank might be established 
for the purpose of guaranteeing such 
advances, at least it was conceivable 
that the landlord might be able and 
willing—it might suit him better—to 
give some other form of guarantee 
equally good and acceptable to the Go- 
vernment as that contemplated by the 
clause. By this clause they shut the 
Government out from taking any other 
form of guarantee. A man might have 
India Four per Cents or Consols which 
he was prepared to deposit ; but, owing 
to the drafting of this clause, the Land 
Commission would not be able to ac- 
cept such security. He thought it would 
be well for the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland to consider whether, if the 
landlord was ready and willing to give 
some other guarantee equal in amount 
and in security to that contemplated by 
the clause, the Land Commissioners 
should not be able to accept it. It was 
quite possible to understand that in 
many cases it would not be convenient 
to the landlord to make the deposit in 
eash. 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY vor 
IRELAND (Sir Witttam Hart Dyke) 
said that the clause had been very care- 
fully drafted, and the Government were 
not disposed to alter it in the way sug- 
gested. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, they 
were led to believe that in all proba- 
bility the Land Commissioners would 
not require more than one-fifth of the 
advance guaranteed; but experience 
showed that the Commissioners had 
acted in a different manner. He would 
much have preferred his hon. Friend to 
have proposed to leave out the word 
‘Jess,’ and insert ‘‘more,” so that 
where the security was good as much as 
one-fifth need not be required, If hig 
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hon. Friend went to a division, however, 
he should support the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. SEXTON said, the provision in 
the 4th paragraph was that— 

“The Land Commission shall retain the 

guarantee deposit until a sum eqnal to the 
deposit has been repaid, and shall then pay over 
the guarantee deposit to the person entitled 
thereto.”’ 
He would like to know what that meant ? 
Let them take the case of a man who 
bought his farm for £1,000. £200 was 
deposited. The tenant would pay £40 
a-year, and therefore in five years would 
pay £200, a sum equal to the deposit. 
Would the landlord be entitled to get 
his deposit at the end of five years? 
By the next paragraph it was provided 
that— 

“Tf at any time during the period for which 
the Land Commission are authorized to retain 
the guarantee deposit any sum due to the Land 
Commission in respect of an advance secured 
by a guarantee deposit under this Act is declared 
by them, by order, to be an irrecoverable debt, 
the Land Commission may apply the guarantee 
deposit in discharge or reduction of such irre- 
coverable debt.’’ 


He thought it ought to be clearly de- 
fined what the Land Commission must 
do before they declared the debt to be 
irrecoverable. Would they proceed in 
the Civil Bill Court for the instalments, 
or would they sell the interest to the 
whole amount? Finally, it was pro- 
vided that-— 

“Tt shall be lawful for the Land Commission, 
by order, to declare that the interest in the 
holding of the person liable to pay such sum 
shall be charged in favour of the person entitled 
to the guarantee deposit with the amount of the 
guarantee deposit.’ 


But if the Land Commission had sold 
the holding, it appeared to him they 
would charge the incoming purchaser 
with the deposit. He thought all these 
points required some explanation. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said that, as 
regarded the first point, the intention of 
the Government was that the deposit 
money should not be returned until one- 
fifth of the sum advanced had been 
paid. To make this quite clear, it would 
probably be necessary to make an 
Amendment on Report. As to the 
second point to which the hon. Member 
(Mr. Sexton) had called attention, his 
(the Attorney General for Ireland’s) 
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belief was, when this and the other 
clauses of the Bill were carefully exa- 
mined, their provisions would be found 
ample. It would be found that by one 
of the clauses the duty was imposed on 
the Land Commission to make use of 
the power of sale. By a sale they were 
to seek to realize the amount of the 
debt due. If the Land Commission de- 
clared the deposit forfeited there would 
be a charge on the holding to the amount 
of the deposit. 

Mr. SEXTON understood that if the 
Land Commission did not resort to a 
sale of the holding they would make the 
debt a charge on the holding. Would 
the Government have any objection to 
say, in line 33— 

“Tt shall be lawful for the Land Commission 
in a case where they do not resort to the power 
to sell the holding ?” 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, if the 
hon. Gentleman would allow him to 
consider the matter he might introduce 
words to make the intention perfectly 
clear. He thought the words the hon. 
Gentleman had mentioned, or some such 
words, were desirable in order to clear 
up any ambiguity. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Terms of repayment of ad- 
vances). 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
WiutuuasM Harr Dyke) proposed to in- 
sert, after the word ‘‘ Act,’’ in line 5— 

‘Or to be made under ‘The Landlord and 
Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870,’ or ‘The Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1831,’” 
and also in respect to the advances to 
be made to tenants under Part II. of 
‘* The Tramways and Public Companies 
(Ireland) Act, 1883.” The object of 
this Amendment was that the advances 
made in 1870 and 1881, and also those 
made to public Companies, should be 
made on the most favourable terms. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Motion of Sir Joserpn M‘Kewnna, 
the following Amendments made: — 
Page 3, line 14, after ‘‘redeemed,”’ in- 
sert; ‘‘in whole or in part;” line 17, 
after “it,” insert “as is sought to be 
redeemed.” 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON proposed to add 
after ‘‘ tenant,” in page 3, line 31— 
3H 
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“(e.) Where any tenant has before the passing 
of this Act become the purchaser of his holding 
from the Church Commissioners, under the pro- 
visions of ‘ The Irish Church Act, 1869,’ or any 
Act or Acts amending the same, he shall be 
entitled to obtain the benefit of this Act upon 
the terms hereinafter mentioned ; 

‘« Tn case any such tenant shall elect to obtain 
the benefit of this Act,the Land Commission shall, 
on the application of such purchaser, ascertain 
by certificate under their seal the principal sum 
due by him after all payments, and the sum so 
due shall be repayable by an annuity of the 
term and amount mentioned in sub-section (a). 
This provision shall apply, notwithstanding that 
such advance or any part thereof may be secured 
by mortgage : 

“(f.) Where any annuities are, at the time of 
the passing of this Act, payable by tenants who 
have purchased their holdings under ‘ The Land- 
lord and Tenant Act, 1870,’ or under ‘The 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,’ in respect to 
advances made to them for that purpose, the 
Land Commission shall, on the application of 
such purchaser, ascertain, by certificate under 
their seal, the principal sum due after all pay- 
ments, and the sum so due shall be repayable 
by an annuity of the term and amount men- 
tioned in sub-section (a.) ; 

“(g.) Where any tenant shall, before the 
passing of this Act, have entered into a contract 
for the purchase of his holding, which provides 
for the payment of his purchase money by 
instalments, or by an annuity, to secure prin- 
cipal and interest, he shall be at liberty, if he 
thinks fit, subject to the provisions of the last 
preceding section, to have the purchase money 
repayable by an annuity of the term and amount 
provided by this Act, instead of in the manner 
provided by such contract, and, if any question 
of dispute shall arise as to such contract, or 
annuity, or purchase-money, it shall be decided 
by the Land Commission.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, his object in 
moving this Amendment was to bring 
within the scope of the Act tenants who 
purchased their holdings under the 
Church Act of 1869, and under the 
Land Act of 1870, and under the Land 
Act of 1881, that all these purchasers 
might now have the benefit this Bill con- 
ferred of the reduced interest, and of the 
extension of time. He was very glad 
to see that since his Amendments had 
appeared on the Paper the Govern- 
ment had, to some extent, adopted 
one of them, the one relating to the 
Church tenants, and that those tenants 
were to have the advantage of this Bill. 
But he pointed out that the tenants who 
purchased under the Land Acts of 1870 
and 1881 were in exactly the same posi- 
tion, and it would be unfair to require 
those tenants to continue to pay the pre- 
sent rate of interest, and to repay the 
money advanced in the time now speci- 
fied. He earnestly hoped the Govern- 
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ment would take into their considera- 
tion the case, not only of the Ohurch 
tenants who purchased under the Irish 
Church Act of 1869, but the case of all 
those tenants who purchased under the 
subsequent Land Acts. He trusted that 
the Government would, on this question, 
take a broad view, and endeavour to 
place all the purchasing tenants ex- 
actly in the same position as regarded 
interest, and as regarded the period of 
repayment. It would be a very disastrous 
thing if the tenants who had already 
purchased were not placed upon an 
equality with the tenants who would 
purchase under this Act, for it would 
undoubtedly give rise in Ireland to 
dissatisfaction and heartburning. He 
trusted that the Government would see 
their way to extend the consideration 
they proposed to bestow on the Church 
tenants to the tenants who purchased 
under the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped a 
concession would not be made in this 
matter; he did not think the request of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson) could be 
complied with without exhausting some 
portion of the £5,000,000 voted in order 
to give effect to the Bill. He hoped 
the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes) would not accept the proposi- 
tion of his hon. Friend without con- 
sidering what its effect would be upon 
the sum voted for the purposes of the 
Act. 

Mr. KENNY said, it was quite clear 
that the effect of adopting the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Tyrone would be that the greater 
portion of the £5,000,000 which the Go- 
vernment proposed to advance for the 
purposes of this Act would be consumed 
in paying the debts of persons who had 
entered into contracts years ago, and 
who ought to be bound by the obliga- 
tions they then entered into. A certain 
number of men undertook years ago to 
buy the fee-simple of their holdings, 
and at the present time the greater por- 
tion of the purchase money had been 
paid off. The tenants who would pur- 
chase their holdings under this Bill 
when it became law had all these years 
been paying rent which had been ab- 
solutely lost to them, and the hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Member for ‘Tyrone would 
by his proposal deprive those people as 
much as he possibly could of the benefits 
of this Act for the purpose of relieving 
those who, years ago, with their eyes 
open, entered into contracts which he 
(Mr. Kenny) thought it was the duty of 
Parliament to compel them to carry 
out. 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Committee would 
perhaps allow him to say a few words 
on this question, because, as hon. Mem- 
bers were aware, the matter was 
brought before him a few days ago by 
the hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. 
Dickson) and other Members from Ire- 
land. It appeared to him that the glebe 
tenants stood on a different footing to 
other purchasers. They purchased at 
comparatively high rates, because they 
purchased under cireumstances which al- 
most amounted to compulsion. It was 
necessary that the glebe should be sold, 
and had they declined to pay the price re- 
quired they were liable to be outbid by 
outsiders ; therefore it did seem to him, 
looking at all the circumstances, that the 
Government might fairly agree to a re- 
duction of the rate of interest, and to an 
extension of the term of years with re- 
gard to the future payments due from 
the glebe tenants who purchased under 
the Irish Church Act. But there was 
great force in the remark made by the 
hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny) 
that the purchasers under the Acts of 
1870 and 1881 had made contracts of 
their own free will. He (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) did not wish to dwell 
upon the fact that they were few in 
number. He thought it would be doing 
more than they ought to do, at any rate 
in this Bill, if they extended the relief 
beyond that suggested in the Amend- 
ment which had been placed on the 
Paper by his right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. WALKER saig, he quite felt the 
fairness of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, so far as 
his proposal went, although it did not 
go so far as that of the hon. Member 
for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson). The 
Amendment of the latter, however, did 
not propose to make any large concession 
to those tenants, but merely to reduce 
the rate of interest, and increase the 
time for the repayment of the money 
proportionately. The question was this. 
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The glebe tenants in the Northern part 
of Ireland who purchased under the 
Irish Church Act, no doubt, bought at a 
high rate, and their interest was to be 
reduced from 4 per cent to 3}; but those 
who bought a year later under the Land- 
lord and Tenant Act, 1870, also bought 
ata high rate. They paid 3} per cent, 
and he could see no reason why that 
should not also be reduced to 84, and 
the period of years for repayment ex- 
tended. The whole question between 
them was only one of figuring, and he 
could see no reason why the 1870 tenants 
should not also receive some concession. 
It appeared to him to be most unreason- 
able that there should be in Ireland two 
different classes of tenants, one class 
paying 3} per cent, and the other 34 
percent. He hoped, therefore, that the 
Amendment would be agreed to. 

Mr. LEA hoped the Government 
would reconsider this matter simply as 
a matter of fairness to the tenants. It 
was very important that a provision 
should not be carried under which one 
tenant who purchased at the higher rate 
had to pay 3} per cent, while another 
who purchased at a lower rate had only 
to pay 34. He could understand that the 
tenant who felt himself at a disadvantage 
compared with his neighbour would be 
induced by that very feeling to enlist in 
any agitation which tended to place 
them on an equal footing. If the Act 
were to work harmoniously it should 
contain no provision of a deterrent cha- 
racter, and the tenant would certainly 
not have purchased by now if he was 
led to believe from the experience of past 
years that by waiting a little longer he 
could get better terms. He thought 
that those who bought in 1870 at the 
higher rate of interest were entitled to 
be placed on the same footing as the 
other tenants. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought there 
was a great deal of force in what had 
been said by the hon. Member for Done- 
gal (Mr. Lea). It was true that these 
tenants were in one particular district, 
and, for his part, he was perfectly well 
satisfied with the arrangement as it was. 
As he understood it, however, the policy 
of the measure was ove of equal deal- 
ing. He could not agree that there 
would be any considerable need for all of 
this £5,000,000 if they included these 
tenants, although there certainly would 
have been if they had accepted his 
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Amendment. However, he was dis- 

d to join with the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson), and to ask 
that those tenants should be allowed 
the lower rate of interest and the same 
term of years as those under the Irish 
Church Act. It could not make any 
serious inroad into the £5,000,000, and 
would simply resolve itself into a ques- 
tion of Treasury finance. He thought 
he saw the material for a compromise in 
this matter. Of course, he believed that 
there had been farms bought under the 
Act of 1881, and that the sales had been 
effected under threat of distress, and 
things of that sort. Landlords could 
still put a price on the turf, and doa 
great many things to make the tenants 
pay the higher rate; and, therefore, he 
could understand that under the Act of 
1881 there might have been farms 
bought at the high rate. He thought, 
however, that persons who bought in 
the face of the agitation that was going 
on almost deserved the bad bargains 
they had made. They had subjected 
themselves to any demand the landlord 
liked to make, and they might, there- 
fore, be left out in this concession. At 
the same time, there was little difference 
between the tenants who had bought in 
1869 and those who had bought under 
the Act of 1870; and, therefore, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would consent to in- 
clude the tenants who bought under the 
Acts of those years. The right hon. 
Gentleman would be doing a graceful 
and a considerate act if he allowed 
them this concession. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that when he authorized 
his right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland to place this clause on the 
Paper he did so on the understanding 
that it would be accepted by those hon. 
Gentlemen who came to him the other 
day to express their views on the sub- 
ject. He was bound to say that after 
the speeches of hon. Members, and the 
Amendment which had been moved, he 
doubted whether he ought not to sug- 
gest to his right hon. Friend to withdraw 
the clause altogether and avoid dealing 
with the matter in the Bill. The Amend- 
ments which were suggested appeared to 
him to re-open the whole question of the 
position of various classes of purchasing 
tenants in a manner which was most un- 
justifiable. He felt that he must con- 
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fine the clause to purchasers under the 
Irish Church Act. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, that in the 
interview to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred he would rememberthat 
he had pressed the claims of those who 
had purchased under the Act of 1870. 
Indeed, he had always done so. Notice 
to quit had never been pressed on the 
tenants in 1870, and yet those ten- 
ants now found themselves in a much 
worse position than they would have 
been if they had waited until the pre- 
sent vear. He did not propose to touch 
this £5,000,000. All he asked was that 
the terms of the Treasury should be re- 
duced from 4 per cent to 3} per cent, 
which would be the interest under the 
present Bill. A compromise on this 
question was absolutely necessary; and 
seeing that the Bill was going quietly 
through the House, and as he knew the 
necessity for the Amendment in regard 
to the tenants of 1870, he must press 
his proposal. 

Mr. SEXTON felt it was necessary to 
say that upon a far more important 
point than this he had withdrawn an 
Amendment of his upon an intimation 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that it might interfere with the progress 
of the Bill. Under those circumstances, 
and after what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman in regard to this 
point, he could not support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Dickson). 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 12; 
Noes 56: Majority 44.—(Div. List, 
No. 281.) 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Sales of Land. 


Clause 5 (Purchase of estates and 
holdings). 


Mr. WALKER said, he begged to 
move in page 3, line 40, after “ad- 
vance,” to insert— 


** Where any holdings in a town or village or 
other holdings not agricultural in their charac- 
ter form part of an estate for the sale of which 
the Land Commission may have contracted, or 
for the purchase of which or (in the opinion of 
the Land Commission) a sufficient part of which 
the tenants or (in the opinion of the Land Com- 
mission) a sufficient number thereof shall have 
entered into a ents with their landlord, 
then if the Land Commission (due regard being 
had to the proportion which such holdings, non- 
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agricultural, bear in extent and value to the 
rest of the estate) should consider it expedient 
that this provision should apply, the like agree- 
ments and purchases, either by the Land Com- 
mission or the tenants, may be made in respect 
of such non-agricultural holdings or any of 
them, and the like advances under this Act 
may be made for the purchase of such non- 
agricultural holdings, or any of them, as if the 
same were agricultural holdings; and this Act 
shall be deemed in all respects to apply 
thereto.” " 


The object of this clause was to meet a 
case which had often happened before, 
and which might frequently happen in 
the future. The clause would, of course, 
only deal with those holdings which 
were in the town or village which formed 
part of the estate which was being sold 
under the Act. It would be to the advan- 
tage both of the tenant and the landlord 
that this provision should be inserted in 
the Bill. They would neither of them 
have any responsibility in the matter at 
all, for the question whether the pur- 
chase should be made or not would rest 
upon the responsibility of the Land 
Commissioners. 

Mr. GRAY said, he was sorry to in- 
terrupt the hon. and learned Gentleman ; 
but he had an Amendment which came 
in before his—in line 35, after the word 
‘* estate,’ to insert the words— 





“ Providing that the Commissioners shall not 
buy an estate unless they are satisfied that a 
majority of the tenants, four-fifths in number, 
have agreed to purchase their holdings.” 


Now, unless there was a provision 
securing that at least a certain propor- 
tion of tenants should have agreed to 
purchase before the Land Commission 
offered to purchase the estate, it might 
operate very harshly against the tenant. 
He apologized for bringing on the mat- 
ter in the middle of the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman; but he 
would have been ruled out of Order if 
he had not brought it up now, for he 
could not see where else in the clause it 
would come in. What he desired to effect 
was that the Commissioners should not 
be able, if they purchased an estate, to 
sell to outsiders, over the heads of the 
tenants, who would be enabled under 
this Bill to borrow one-half of the pur- 
chase money. He wished to prevent the 
land falling into the hands of land spe- 
culators, and with the purpose of effect- 
ing that object he desired that the Com- 
missioners should be satisfied before- 
hand that a substantial proportion of 
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the tenants on the estate were willing 
to buy their holdings. He proposed four- 
fifths; but of course that was an out- 
side proportion. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 35, to insert, after ‘‘ ma 
urchase any estate,’’ the words ‘‘on whi 
our-fifths of the tenants have agreed to pur- 

chase their holdings.” —-(Mr. Gray.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, he proposed to 
add words at the end of the first para- 
graph of Olause 7, which provided 
that— 

“Where the Land Commission have pur- 
chased an estate, they may sell any parcels 
which they do not sell to the tenants thereof in 
such manner as they think fit,” 
to enact that the parcels disposed of in 
that manner should not be more than 
one-tenth of the entire estate. His 
hon. Friend proposed one-fifth; but he 
thought that one-tenth would be quite 
enough. This was a Bill to provide 
facilities for the sale of land to the occu- 
pying tenants; but this was a proposal 
to give a new lease to the landlords. 
He could not consent to such a proposal 
for a moment. If the Land Oommis- 
sion were once induced to buy the estate, 
there would be no limit to the portion 
they might sell to speculators who 
would be tempted by the offer of an 
advance of a portion of the purchase 
money. He therefore thought it would 
be proper to provide that only a certain 
fraction of the estate should be disposed 
of in that manner. 

Mr. GRAY said, he had no objection, 
if it were considered more convenient, to 
withdraw the Amendment until Clause 7 
was reached. He thought it was neces- 
sary to give some such power to the 
Land Commission, or one peasant pro- 
prietor might prevent the purchase of 
an entire estate. His only desire was 
to assist the Land Commission in over- 
coming a difficulty of that kind, so that 
they might not find themselves check- 
mated by a few unreasonable tenants. 
All he wanted to secure was that if there 
were a desire to effect the purchase of 
the estate by the Land Commission, it 
should come from a substantial portion 
of the tenants, and that the Commis- 
sion should not have facilities for pur- 
chasing the estate for the mere purpose 
of re-selling it to land speculators. 
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Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, the} cultural holdings; but it was now pro- 


Amendment of the hon. Member pro- 
vided that four-fifths of the tenants 
must agree before the Land Commission 
could purchase. He thought that was 
too high a portion to require, and would 
tend to make the Bill entirely inopera- 
tive. The proportion ought certainly 
not to be more than two-thirds, and he 
would strongly advise the hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Gray) not to press the 
Amendment, but to leave the matter to 
the discretion of the Commissioners. He 
was satisfied that four-fifths would defeat 
the object of the Bill. 

Mr. GRAY said, he had hoped to 
obtain some expression of opinion on 
the part of the Government ; but if it 
were considered more convenient to raise 
the question on Clause 7 he had no ob- 
jection to do so. He should certainly 
have to raise the question again. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WALKER moved, in page 3, 
line 40, after ‘‘advance,”’ to insert— 


“Where any holdings in a town or village or 

other holdings not agricultural in their cha- 
racter form part of an estate for the sale of 
which the Land Commission may have con- 
tracted, or for the purchase of which or (in the 
opinion of the Land Commission) a sufficient 
part of which the tenants or (in the opinion of 
the Land Commission) a sufficient number 
thereof shall have entered into agreements 
with their landlord, then if the Land Commis- 
sion (due regard being had to the proportion 
which such holdings, non-agricultural, bear in 
extent and value to the rest of the estate) 
should consider it expedient that this provision 
should apply, the hke agreements and purchases, 
either by the Land Commission or the tenants, 
may be made in respect of such non-agricultural 
holdings or any of them, and the like advances 
under this Act may be made for the purchase 
of such non-agricultural holdings, or any of 
them, as if the samewere agricultural holdings ; 
and this Act shali be deemed in all respects to 
apply thereto.”’ 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
the object of the Amendment was to 
enable the Land Commission to deal 
with the whole of an estate, and not 
confine their operations to agricultural 
holdings. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, the 
Amendment contained a proposition of 
a startling character. The Acts of 1870 
and 1881 were confined strictly to agri- 





posed by his hon. and learned Friend to 
advance to the tenant of a house having 
no land in connection with it five-sixths 
of the purchase money, in order to 
enable him to purchase the tenement. 
It appeared to him that the Amendment 
was an innovation altogether. They 
had been told again and again that 
landed property in Ireland stood in 
a peculiar position so far as the 
holders of land were concerned; but 
he was not aware that the holders 
of houses in Ireland differed from 
the holders of similar property in the 
rest of the United Kingdom. He was 

uite aware that his hon. and learned 

riend had stated that the object of the 
Amendment was to enable the Land 
Commission to value the whole of an 
estate and re-sell it where it so happened 
that property had been purchased by 
the Commissioners, part of which was 
situated in a town. But he did not 
think the Commission would be justified 
in purchasing house property for any 
purpose whatever, and he did not think 
that Parliament ought to give them the 
power. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he would 
take the case of the London Companies 
who were now about to sell their estates 
in the county of Londonderry. Those 
estates comprised a number of small 
villages and a good deal of house pro- 
perty, which was held in conjunction 
with the land. It would, he thought, 
be very hard to shut out the village 
tenants upon the estates of the London 
Companies from the benefits of this Act ; 
and he was afraid that the Amendment 
would prejudicially affect a considerable 
amount of property all over the North 
of Ireland. He thought that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for the County of Londonderry (Mr. 
Walker) was absolutely necessary. He 
knew that the London Companies would 
be placed in a difficult position if they 
could only sell part of their property, 
and were obliged to retain all their 
village property. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, the 
amount of the advance was limited to a 
sum of £5,000,000, and it would be 
most unjustifiable to use it in the pur- 
—_ of villages in the North of Ire- 
and. 


Amendment negatived. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Clause be added to the Bill.” 


Mr. SEXTON said that, before the 
clause was passed, he wished the Attor- 
ney General to explain what the gua- 
ranteed deposits were. Was it intended 
that one-fifth of the value of the whole 
estate should remain in the hands of 
the Land Commission; and, if so, for 
how long? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormes) said, it must 
be obvious to hon. Members that a very 
considerable amount of power must be 
left in the hands of the Land Commis- 
sion ; and it would be necessary to make 
arrangements with the greater part of 
the tenants previous to the purchase of 
an estate for the purpose of selling it to 
the tenants. Unless there were pre- 
vious arrangements, and the Land Com- 
mission purchased an estate which was 
defined as a large tract of land, it was 
necessary that the owner must allow one- 
fifth of the purchase money to remain 
as a guaranteed deposit. If some small 
portion of the estate were not sold by 
reason of the tenant occupying a portion 
of it not being disposed to buy, the one- 
fifth of the guaranteed deposit of the 

urchase money of land not sold would 
be returned to the original landlord. 
The administration of the Act must, 
however, be left, to a considerable ex- 
tent, in the hands of the Land Commis- 
sion; and it was impossible to frame a 
clause which could meet every contin- 
gency that might arise. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was a matter 
of considerable importance to express, 
in some way, what the guaranteed de- 
posit was to be. Clause 3 enacted 
that— 


*‘ Any person willing to secure the repay- 
ment of an advance made by the Land Com- 
mission to a tenant who is purchasing his 
holding either from the Land Commission or 
from the landlord of such holding may deposit 
with the Land Commission such sum, as a gua- 
rantee deposit, not being less than one-fifth of 
the advance, as may be agreed on between him 
and the Land Commission.” 


It was not made manifest anywhere who 
the person was to be—whether the 
landlord, the tenant, or any other per- 
son. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, he had 
no desire to leave it in doubt as to who 
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come from the landlord, the tenant, or a 
third person; but he thought the only 
person it was likely to come from was 
the landlord. It would certainly not be 
the tenant who would pay the deposit ; 
and the person who would advance it 
would, as a rule, be the landlord. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Power to tenant for life to 
leave part of purchase money outstand- 
ing. 45 & 46 Vict. c. 38.) 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Attorney 
General for Ireland to explain what was 
the object of the clause ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, the 
clause dealt with advances under the Act 
of 1881. The Government did not pro- 
pose, by the provisions of the present 
measure, to put a stop to advances under 
the Act of 1881. The Bill made pro- 
vision that one-fifth of the :purchase 
money should remain outstanding ; but 
the Act of 1881 enabled persons who 
desired to purchase under that Act to 
do so, upon securing a mortgage of one- 
fourth of the purchase money upon the 
holding. It was proposed by this clause 
to allow one-fourth of the purchase money 
ser to remain as a security to the land- 
ord. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 7 (Sales of residues). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, that now was the 
time to fix some limit as to the amount 
of the estate which might be sold to 
others than tenants. The previous 
clauses of the Bill enabled the Land 
Commission, after they had purchased 
an estate, to re-sell to the tenants; but 
this clause provided that where the Land 
Commission had purchased an estate 
they might sell any parcels which they 
did not sell to the tenants in such man- 
ner as they thought fit; that they might 
advance to any purchaser of a parcel 
under this section, on the security of 
such parcel, one-half of the principal 
sum paid as the price; and that, subject 
to that limitation on the amount of the 
advance, all the provisicns of the Act re- 
lative to sales and advances to tenants 
by the Land Commission should apply 





the money was to come from. It might 


to the sale of a parcel in like manner as 
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if the parcel had been a holding and the 
purchaser had been the tenant at the 
time of his making his purchase. He 
conceived that the greatest danger might 
result from the operation of this clause. 
So far as it allowed the Land Commis- 
sion to sell to purchasers other than ten- 
ants, it departed from the original pur- 
pose of the Bill, and cuntroverted it. It 
afforded facilities to those who were not 
tenants to purchase the holdings, and 
instead of that being within the scope of 
the Bill the exact contrary was the object 
of the measure. If the Government 
would accept the proposal he was about 
to make, they would bring the clause 
within the limits of safety. Nothing 
could be more dangerous than to run 
the risk of creating a new class of land- 
lords. The whole object of the measure 
was to get rid of the interest of the land- 
lord in the soil, and to make that of the 
tenant absolute. He begged to move 
the addition to the clause of the follow- 
ing Proviso :— 

“ Provided that the parcels shall not together 
exceed one-tenth of the estate.”’ 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA expressed 
a hope that the hon. Member would not 
divide the Committee upon the Amend- 
ment. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, the Commit- 
tee could not amend the clause now; but 
any Amendment must be brought up on 
the Report. There were no Amendments 
on the Paper ; and, therefore, he had put 
the Question that the clause stand part 
of the Bill. The only Amendment on 
the Paper in regard to Clause 7 was one 
in the name of the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) to leave out the clause alto- 
gether. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, it was 
not desirable that the Land Commission 
should purchase an estate unless they 
were perfectly certain that they could 
re-sell the greater part of it to the ten- 
ants. He thought that the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton), if adopted, would render the opera- 
tions of the Land Commission more diffi- 
cult, and would hamper them in their 
arrangements. If they turned to the 


5th clause, they would find that the only 
object with which the Land Commission 
could purchase an estate was for the 
purpose of re-selling to the tenants of 
the lands comprised in such estate their 
respective holdings; and the object of 


Mr. Sexton 
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the 7th clause was to provide that if 
there were three or four holdings which 
could not be sold to the tenants they 
might be brought into the open market ; 
but certainly the Government did not 
want, nor had they ever contemplated, 
that as much as one-fifth of the estate 
should be disposed of in that way. 
Wherever it was possible the whole 
would be sold to the tenants; and this 
provision as to a sale to the general 
= would only apply to an isolated 
olding which, under some exceptional 
circumstances, was not taken by the 
tenants. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Vesting order in lieu of con- 
veyance). 

Mr. SEXTON said, that before the 
Question was put that the clause should 
stand part of the Bill he had an Amend- 
ment to move which was not on the 
Paper. He proposed to omit the words 
of the clause from the beginning of line 
35 down to the words “ it shall be law- 
ful” in line 40. The words he pro- 
posed to leave out provided that when 
a holding had been sold by the Land 
Commission to a tenant or other person, 
and also when a holding had been sold 
by a landlord to a tenant, and it had 
been agreed between the Commission, 
the landlord, and the tenant, that the 
sale should be carried into effect by 
means of a vesting order of the Land 
Commission, it should be lawful for 
the Commission, after a due investiga- 
tion of title, to make an order vesting 
the holding in the purchaser. If his 
Amendment were adopted, the clause 
would commence with the words ‘‘it 
shall be lawful,” &c. The lines struck 
out dictated the method of conveyance 
by which the holding should be sold. 
When the holding was sold by the Land 
Commission, it would be lawful for them 
to make a vesting order ; but if the sale 
was by the landlord to the tenant, then 
the landlord appeared to have power to 
dictate to the tenant whether he was to 
use a vesting orderor a conveyance. A 
vesting order would be much cheaper, 
and he did not see why it should not be 
used in all cases. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, lines 35 to 40, to omit the words— 
‘* When a holding has been sold by the Land 
Commission to a tenant or other person, also 
when a holding has been sold bya landlord to a 
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tenant, and it has been agreed between the 
Land Commission and the landlord and the 
tenant that such sale shall be carried into effect 
by means of a vesting order of the Land Com- 
mission under this Act.”"—(Mr. Sexten.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, he 
would tell the hon. Gentleman why it 
was desirable to preserve these words 
in the clause. If the landlord and 
tenant made a bargain outside the Land 
Commission, except so far as they ap- 
plied to the Commission to advance the 
money, there must be an agreement be- 
tween the three parties as to how the 
purchase was to be carried out. If the 
Land Commission said that the contract 
must be carried out in any particular 
way, they might do something to inter- 
fere with the freedom of contract. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that a vesting 
order was much cheaper. Why should 
there be any provision to enable the 
landlord to impose upon the tenant a 
more expensive method of proceed- 
ing ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmegs) said, the 
basis of the Bill was an agreement be- 
tween the parties. Nothing was made 
compulsory on one party or the other 
in any part of the Bill, and he did 
not think it desirable that it should 
be so. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. SEXTON moved, at the end of 
the first paragraph of the clause, in page 
5, to omit the words which required the 
vesting order to be made subject to such 
charges, rights, and easements as night 
be specified in the order, or, if the vest- 
ing order so declared, subject to such 
charges, rights, and easements as might 
lawfully attect the holding. He main- 
tained that this Amendment was only 
carrying out the policy of the Bill, 
which was to render the purchase as 
free from encumbrances as possible. 
Every effort should be made to accom- 
plish that object; and he imagined that 
there was a provision in the Bill later 
on to buy up all the encumbrances, so as 
to make the purchase as free as possible 
to the tenant. It appeared to him, there- 
fore, that it was undesirable to retain 
these words. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 2, to leave out the words, 
“subject to such charges, rights, and ease- 
ments 2s may be specified in such order; or, if 
the vesting order so declares, subject to sueh 
charges, rights, and easements as may lawfully 
affect such holding.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
TRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, the 
omission of these words would have a 
contrary effect to that which the hon. 
Member intended. The object of the 
clause was to convey the land to the 
purchaser free, and without any encum- 
brance whatever. At the same time, it 
might be impossible to define the pre- 
cise position in which the land was vested 
in the tenant except by rendering it sub- 
ject to the charges, rights, and easements 
specified in the vesting order. If these 
words were struck out, there might be a 
law suit in every case in which a hold- 
ing was sold. 

r. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
if that were the case, might not the as- 
sertion of these easements in the instru- 
ment of conveyance have the effect of 
destroying those of persons other than 
the landlord? They might be getting 
rid of an evil which now existed for the 
benefit of some person who was not a 
pore to the conveyance. Would it not 

e much better to leave out the ease- 
ments altogether? The clause as it 
stood might enable a Jandlord to keep 
up an easement which might materially 
interfere with the right of way of the 
tenant. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he did not 
think the Committee ought to leave out 
easements altogether. If they did it 
might be discovered hereafter that one 
holding had been sold with no right of 
way, and another with no access to 
water. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that if his hon. 
and gallant Friend looked a little fur- 
ther down the Bill he would find in one 
of the sub-sections of Clause 9 the fol- 
lowing elaborate provision as to rights of 
common, rights of way, and other rights 
and easements :— 

**(2.) The Land Commission may, if they 
think fit, after due and sufficient inquiry, ge- 
clare by their order that the sale is made subject 
to any rights of common, rights of way, or 
other rights or easements which the Land Com- 
mission find to affect such holding ; and in that 
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cease the rights and easements so declared shall 
be the only rights or easements affecting the 
holding ; or they may abstain from making any 
such declaration, and in that case the holding 
shall be deemed to be sold subject to such rights 
of common, rights of way, and other rights or 
easements as may lawfully affect the same.” 
Therefore, the cases referred to by his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan) were pro- 
vided for in this sub-section. If there 
were other rights and easements the Bill] 
continued the power to the landlord 
over the holding in reference to them. 
Of course, as a layman, he (Mr. Sexton) 
was prepared to take the word of the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
that when, in an Act of Parliament, 
they wanted to make provision for one 
thing, it was necessary to say something 
that was exactly contrary to what they 
meant. 

Mr. HEALY wished to put this case. 
Suppose that, owing to some contingency 
which might arise, the tenant might 
find it necessary to let out a portion of 
the land of which he was actually the 
tenant, and suppose that the Land Com- 
mission made a vesting order, why should 
the doctrine of merger continue? Was 
it contemplated by the Bill that that 
doctrine should have effect? He did 
not say that it would be so; but he 
thought that in such a case the doctrine 
of merger should not apply. If the 
holding were let to another person, all 
the rights under the Act of 1881 would 
be continued. He was afraid that if 
the clause were retained in its present 
shape many complications might arise 
three or four years hence. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormes) said, he hoped 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 


would not press this Amendment. It was } 


necessary, in the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, to make the pro- 
vision contained in the clause which the 
hon. Member wished to strike out. 

Sin JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
took exception to the rule which had 
been laid down in this clause by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. If 
another landlord or another tenant was 
in possession of contiguous property to 
which there was the right of way the 
tenant who had purchased his holding 
should not be able to deprive him of that 
right of way in consequence of any omis- 
sion to specify it in the conveyance. He 
did not think there was anything to be 


Mr. Sexton 
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gained by retaining the words which the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
proposed to strike out, and which he 
regarded at best as so much useless ver- 
biage. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 14, to leave out from the 
word “Act”? to the end of the paragraph.— 
(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, if there 
were not in the Bill a clause of this cha- 
racter, some serious questions might be 
raised which it was necessary to avoid. 
The object of the words was that the 
title should be given to the person really 
entitled to it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Charges and rights subject 
to which the sale may be made). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 24, after the word “ fit,’’ to 
insert the words ‘‘ with the assent of the pur- 
chaser.” —(Mr. Walker.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) said, he saw 
no objection to the introduction of the 
words, although he did not think there 
was any necessity for it. Hewas willing 
to agree to the proposal of his hon. and 
learned Friend. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WALKER said, that very useful 
words were contained in Sub-section (5) 
of the clause with which the Committee 
were dealing. Having regard to the 
provision made in Clause 8, that the 
vesting order should be made after due 
investigation of title, it occurred to him 
that it would be better to provide that 
all encumbrances should be transferred 
to the purchase money, and that the 
tenant should get a complete title. He 
submitted to the consideration of his 
right hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General for Ireland the question 
as to whether the clause which he now 
begged to move would not be of advan- 
tage in the Bill. : 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 11, after “ may,” leave out to 
end of sub-section (5), and insert “ notwith- 
standing anything hereinbefore contained, be 
made at any time after the application for such 
vesting order has been made to the court, and 
same may be made though the landlord is only 
tenant for life, or has the powers of a tenant for 
life, and whether or not the holding, either 
solely or incommon with other lands, is subject 
to any encumbrance or annual charge, and the 
fact of such encumbrance or annual charge 
affecting only a partial interest in the estate 
sold, such as a tenancy for life or lesser interest, 
shall not affect the right to make such vesting 
order, but the purchase-money shall in all cases 
where the court shall think fit be paid into court 
to abide the further order of the court, and 
shall, for all purposes as regards the rights or 
claims of any person to or against the estate 
sold, represent such estate, and unless and so 
far as the vesting order shall otherwise declare, 
the rights and claims of all persons in respect of 
the estate sold, or any encumbrance or annual 
charge thereon, shall, from the date of such 
vesting order, be transferred to the purchase- 
money, and the purchaser shall be wholly freed 
from any liability or claim in respect thereof.’’ 
—(Mr. Walker.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he was 
disposed to think that the whole of this 
clause was to be found in the Bill; but 
he had examined it carefully, and had 
no objection to its being added to the 
clause. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Carrarn AYLMER said, he proposed 
to move the Amendment next on the 
Paper and standing in hisname. He 
wished to provide that— 

‘* Where any holding forms part of an estate 
subject to any mortgage, incumbrance, or 
charge, the Land Commission may assist the 
owner of such estate to clear off such mortgage, 
encumbrance, or charge, by advancing to him a 
sum of money, which shall be repaid by an an- 
nuity in favour of the Land Commission, for 
forty-nine years, of four pounds for every one 
hundred pounds of such advance ;”” 


and he further proposed— 


‘That such annuity shall not exceed in 
amount ore-half of the total amount payable 
each year as rent by the tenants on such 
estate.” 


He said that if the landlords were to be 
served at all by the Bill, it would be 
necessary to make a provision of this 
kind with regard to estates that were 
encumbered. There were plenty of land- 
lords who, if his proposal were adopted, 
would sell estates under the Act which 
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now they would not sell, because they 
had no interest in doing so. He knew 
of an estate of 1,500 acres which was 
encumbered, and, the rents having been 
reduced by the Act of 1881, the landlord 
had now no income, and therefore no 
object in selling now, because the 
amount that would be realized would 
not pay off the mortgages and leave 
anything for the landlord. The only 
course the landlord could take was not 
to sell, but: to wait, in the hope that 
hereafter the estate would fetch a better 
price than now. Clearly the only way 
to induce landlords in this position to 
sell was to enable them to pay off the 
charges on their land, so that they 
might have something left for them- 
selves. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he did not 
think the hon. and gallant Member 
could proceed with his Amendment, 
which was not germane to the Bill. 

Carrain AYLMER asked if it would 
be germane to the Bill, where notice 
was given to landlords, to sell parts of 
estates to tenants ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, it would not 
be germane to the Bill. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 10 to 12, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Sales to be for a gross 
sum. Stamp duty.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, he rose to move 
the omission of the words— 

* On every sale, when an advance is made by 

the Land Commission to the purchaser, the Land 
Commission shall charge the purchaser with one 
gross sum, which shall include the advance, the 
stamp duty on the vesting order or conveyance, 
if any, made by the Land Commission, and the 
stamp duty and fees payable for registering 
such vesting order or conveyance.”’ 
He pointed out that in this case it was 
the landlord who received the money 
and the tenant who paid it. He cer- 
tainly thought that the person who re- 
ceived the lump sum and on whose 
account the Bill was devised should be 
the person to pay the charges described 
in this paragraph. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 28, to leave out from “ on 
every sale” to “conveyance,” in line 33, in- 
clusive.—( Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be Tett out stand part of the 
Clause.” 
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Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) said, Her 
Majesty’s Government could not assent 
to the hon. Member’s Amendment, which 
simply provided for the usual charges 
being made to the purchaser of land. 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, 
line 32, to leave out the words “the 
stamp duty and.”’—(Mr. Sexton.) 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 36, to insert the words “every 
vesting order and conveyance shall state the 
Ordnance name of the holding, and also the ad- 
vance and terms of repayment.” —(Colonel King- 
Harman.) 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 36, to insert “A duplicate of 
such vesting order or conveyance shall be lodged 
in the Registry of Deeds Office, and shall an- 
swer the purposes of and be deemed a sufficient 
substitute for a Memorial.” — (Colonel King- 
Harman.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he 
thought that this would be a rather 
dangerous alteration. As the Commit- 
tee would be aware, there was at present 
a recognized mode of registering an 
order, and he was not aware that there 
was any reason for deviating from it. 
He considered that the operation sug- 
gested by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man would be more expensive than 
having the Memorial. The Memorial 
would be a shorter process. He did 
not think there would be any saving, 
and the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, if adopted, might 
lead to a considerable amount of incon- 
venience. 

Cotonen KING-HARMAN pointed 
out that the expense would be less, be- 
cause any educated man could draw up 
a duplicate. It was true that a Memo- 
rial was shorter than a duplicate, but it 
took a rather strong head to make it 
up; and, according to his experience, a 
barrister had to be employed. He 
wished to avoid the cost of that in the 
case of these holdings. 

Mr. HEALY asked if the Attorney 
General for Ireland would give a pro- 
mise that Rules should be drawn up to 
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make the operation as cheap as pos- 
sible ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Howmes) said, he 
would bring up a clause on Report to 
provide that Rules should be drawn up. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clause 14 agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Injunction to put pur- 
chaser in possession). 

Amendment proposed, 

In 8, line 10, after the word “ commis- 
sion,”’ to insert the words “under the powers 
contained or referred to in the preceding sec- 
tion.””—(Mr. Walker.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) said, he ad- 
mitted that the greater number of cases 
to which this clause would be appli- 
cable would be cases under the pre- 
ceding section; but there were others 
that would not be so, and therefore he 
was unable to adopt the words of his 
hon. and learned Friend. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed fo. 


Supplemental Provisions. 
Clause 16 (Charge upon the Irish 
Church Surplus Fund. 44 & 45 Vict.) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
Olause.—(Ifr. Sexton.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Additional members and 
officers of the Land Commission). 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN said, he 
thought the two additional Commis- 
sioners to be appointed under the Act 
ought, in his opinion, to be placed on a 
level with the existing Commissioners 
in point of salary, and he therefore 
begged to move that their salary be 
£3,000 per annum. 

Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
9, to leave out the word “two,” and 
insert the word ‘ three.’’—( Colonel King- 
Harman.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘two’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) said, there 
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was a reason why the Government had 
inserted the word ‘“two”—it was 
because they did not want to take 
powers to pay more than they intended 
to pay. It was suggested that the 
additional Commissioners should not re- 
ceive £2,000 a-year, while the Commis- 
sioners received £3,000 a-year; but it 
must be borne in mind that the Com- 
missioners had to perform duties of a 
very important character which tae addi- 
tional Commissioners could net possibly 
have to discharge—amongst others he 
might mention appeals. { Mr. Sexton: 
They get their expenses.}] That was 
true; but he was sure that the hon. 
Member for Sligo would admit that the 
amount paid them did not represent the 
great inconvenience they were put to. 
Having regard to the less difficult cha- 
racter and less onerous nature of the 
duties that the additional Commissioners 
would have to perform, he thought the 
amount of £2,000 named in the clause 
was a reasonable one. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he wanted to 
know on what ground the new Com- 
missioners were to remain stationary in 
Dublin? If the Committee looked for- 
ward to lines 20, 23, and 29, they would 
see how the work of the Commissioners 
might be distributed. He did not know 
whether the £2,000 named in the clause 
was sufficient ; but he said that one man 
was as clearly worth the salary of 
£3,000 as the others. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, the question was, what salary 
was required to secure competent Com- 
missioners. As a matter of fact, they 
had named gentlemen who had been 
unanimously accepted as competent to 
do the work; and those gentlemen had 
been named with a full knowledge on 
their part that the salary stated in the 
Bill would be paid. He must, there- 
fore, ask the Committee to agree to the 
amount named in the clause. 

Mr. SEXTON asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would be willing to lower the 
salaries of the existing Commissioners ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortnt EXCHE- 
QUER: I should very much like to do 
so from the Treasury point of view; but 
it is one thing to lower the salaries of 
existing officers, and another thing to 
fix new ones. 

Mr. HEALY said, the right hon. and 
yearned Gentleman the Attorney General 
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for Ireland had stated that the powers 
of the Assistant Commissioners would 
never be co-ordinate with those of the 
Chief Commissioners. That he (Mr. 
Healy) thought objectionable. He 
thought the Committee should have an 
opportunity of knowing the meaning of 
this clause. In the first place, it said 
that Her Majesty might, by Warrant 
under Sign Manual, appoint some fit 
person to fill any vacancy that might 
oceur within the period of seven years. 
And then the clause went on to say 
that — 

‘The Lord Lieutenant may from time to 
time by order direct that the additional mem- 
bers of the Land Commission appointed under 
this Act, or such member or members of the 
Land Commission as he thinks fit, shall spe- 
cially attend to the business imposed upon the 
Land Commission by this Act.” 

Now, he would like to ask why should 
not the powers of the new Commis- 
sioners be co-ordinate with those of the 
existing Commissioners? He thought it 
right that those gentlemen should spe- 
cially attend te the work under this Act ; 
but it must be remembered that there 
was a great block in the Land Court at 
present, and their services would be 
very useful there. Some means ought 
to be taken to relieve the congestion 
which existed in that Court. With re- 
gard to the amount of salary, he thought 
it should not be limited to £2,000. He 
suggested that the words should be 
‘*not more than three thousand pounds,”’ 
but that the amount should be £2,000 
for the present, and then, if it was ne- 
cessary hereafter to pay more, there 
would be no occasion to bring in an- 
other Bill for the purpose. He asked 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer not to tie the hands of 
the Commissioners in the way proposed 
in the clause. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland had spoken of the 
appeals in the Land Court as a matter 
which required serious consideration. 
There were 9,000 appeals in the Appeal 
Court. Last year the Government pro- 
posed to appoint additional Commis- 
sioners ; it was now proposed to appoint 
two new ones. If they had spare time 
to attend to other work, why should 
they not have fair salaries? It might 
be found that this Bill would not work 
atall, and as the Commissioners would be 
appointed for three years those gentle- 
men might just as well be availed of for 
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getting rid of the block in the Appeal 
Court. And yet the Government seemed 
to have made up their minds to prevent 
that by reason of the question of 
salary. If the theory was that the Com- 
missioners got £3,000 for going round 
the country hearing appeals, those 
new Commissioners, if they heard 
appeals, should also get £3,000. Even 
though they had undertaken their work 
for £2,000 a-year, the Bill should not 
tie the Treasury up in a hard-and-fast 
way to a certain amount, so that it 
would subsequently be necessary to 
bring in an Act of Parliament to give 
them extra remuneration if they did 
appeal work. He hoped the Govern- 
ment, while retaining this £2,000 in 
the Bill for the present, would say that 
they would make some change later on, 
so that it would not be necessary even- 
tually to have to come to Parliament for 
a new Act. 

CotoyeL KING-HARMAN said, his 
impression was that, if this Bill was to 
be worked successfully, these two Com- 
missioners should go about the country. 
It was much more important that they 
should travel from place to place visit- 
ing the tenants than that they should 
simply confine themselves to visiting 
large towns, indulging in the comforts 
of the best hotels. He did not want 
the Government to fix the salaries. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SEXTON sincerely hoped the 
Government would seriously consider 
this question of the interchange of 
duties. It must be evident to every- 
body that the Commissioner who fixed 
fair rents ought not to be the person 
to consider the purchases under those 
rents. He thought the men who were 
carrying out the purchases should not 
be the men who fixed the fair rents. 
There were two elements in this busi- 
ness—fair rents and purchase money— 
and each should be under the manage- 
ment of a different authority. He begged 
to move the omission of the following 
words from the clause :— 

“The Lord Lieutenant may from time to 
time by order direct that the additional mem- 
bers of the Land Commission appointed under 
this Act, or such member or members of the 
Land Commission as he thinks fit, shall specially 
attend to the business imposed upon the Land 
Commission by this Act. 

“ Any person so nominated for the time being 
may act in the name of the Land Commission 
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in carrying this Act into effect ; and anything 
done by him shall be as valid and effectual as if 
it were done by the Land Commission. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the appointment of addi- 
tional Land Commissioners under this Act, any 
matter or thing which under the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881, was required to be done by 
three members of the Land Commission sitting 
together, may be done by any three members 
sitting together ; and any matter or thing which 
might lawfully be done under the said Act by 
three members or any less number, may still be 
done by any three members or any less number, 
of the Land Commission.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, leave 
out from beginning of line 23 to end of 
line 39.—( Ir. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tas ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he 
could explain in a very few words the 
object of this part of the clause. The 
intention of the Government was that 
the two Commissioners whose names 
he had read out that night should be 
Commissioners who should act gene- 
rally under this Act. Their primary 
duty would be under this Act; but, 
at the same time, the Government 
were not prepared to accept the Amend- 
ment standing in the name of his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Walker), 
because they considered it would be too 
hard-and-fast an Amendment. It might 
at times be necessary to make use of 
those Commissioners as ordinary Land 
Commissioners temporarily. One of the 
ordinary Commissioners might, through 
illness or for some other reason, be 
unable to attend to his duties, and it 
might be desirable that one of the new 
Commissioners should take his place. 
As he said, the arrangement would only 
be a temporary one. On the other hand, 
it might be desirable, in the temporary 
absence of one of the new Commis- 
sioners, that one of the existing Com- 
missioners should undertake his duties. 
At the same time, of course, the lines it 
was intended to go on were those which 
the section laid down under which the 
duties imposed upon the new Commis- 
sioners would be mainly those of this 
Act. He did not wish to draw that line 
hard-and-fast, but considered it de- 
sirable to give the Lord Lieutenant 
power from time to time, as circum- 
stances might arise, temporarily to im- 
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upon one or other branch part of 
the duties of the other. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he saw no neces- 
sity for any provision for aiding the two 
new Commissioners in the work of pur- 
chase. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman talked of illness ; but gentle- 
men in receipt of £2,000 a-year had no 
right to get ill. If, when one of them 
did get ill, the other Commissioners 
could carry out his duties, manifestly 
the existing Commissioners were ade- 
quate to discharge the duty of purchase. 
He would ask the Government whether 
they could not, before Report, draw up 
an Amendment to limit this interchange 
of duty to work other than that of pur- 
chase ? 

Mr. HEALY said, that, as one of the 
Land Commissioners, Mr. Litton, had 
declared himself so strongly against 
the purchase scheme, and had protested 
so loudly that it would lead to separa- 
tion, he viewed with alarm any proposal 
to allow the Land Commissioners to in- 
terfere with the working of this Bill. The 
Committee could well imagine that the 
new Commissioners might not have suf- 
ficient work to occupy the whole of their 
time, and that they might give assist- 
ance in getting rid of the block of ap- 
peals; but it was not to be expected, 
looking at this block, that the existing 
Land Commissioners would be able to 
take up the work of either of those new 
officials. The new men might be able 
to undertake the work of the old men, 
but he could not think the old men 
could undertake the work of the new 
men. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, there 
was a great deal in what the hon. and 
learned Member said, and he would 
promise to consider the proposal before 
Report. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member withdraw his Amendment ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WALKER begged to move, in 
page 9, to leave out from line 23 to 
line 31, inclusive, and insert— 


“ The additional members of the Land Com- 
mission appointed under this Act shall specially 
attend to any business, not being business of a 
judicial character imposed upon the Land Com- 
mission by this Act, and anything so done by 
them shall be us valid and effectual as if it were 
done by the Land Commission, 
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“The Land Commission shall, from time to 
time, make rules for the p of assigning to 
such additional Commissioners the business to 
be so done by them. 

“The Judicial Commissioner and Mr. Com- 
missioner Litton, or one of them, shall sit with 
the said additional Commissioner for the purpose 
of transacting any business under this Act, 
which shall not be specially assigned to the ad- 
ditional Commissioner. 

“ Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore con- 
tained, any person interested may apply that 
any matter arising under this Act may be heard 
and determined by the Judicial Commissioner 
and Mr. Commissioner Litton or one of them 
sitting with the additional Commissioners, and 
thereupon such matter shall be so heard and 
determined upon such terms, if any, as the 
Court shall direct.’’ 

He should like the Government to con- 
sider this Amendment before Report, 
because the questions the Amendment 
referred to would certainly be as im- 
portant as the hearing of appeals. Whe- 
ther it would be desirable that the Ju- 
dicial Commissioner should sit with the 
additional Commissioner for the purpose 
of transacting business under the Act 
would be a matter for the Government 


to decide. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmezs) said, he did 
propose to consider this matter before 
Report, and the reason why he did so 
was that he thought it should be in the 
power of the Legal Commissioner, if any 
question of law were raised, to take part 
in the investigation. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 18 to 22, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Saving for the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881, 44 & 45 Vict. 
ec. 49). 

Mr. SEXTON drew attention to the 
wording of this clause. It was as 
follows :— 

‘* Nothing contained in this Act shall restrict 
the powers of the Land Commission under the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881. Nothing con- 
tained in this Act relative to the making of 
vesting orders by the Land Commission shall 
prevent the Land Commission from conveying 
or assigning any land or holding in the same 
manner as they might have done if this Act had 
not been passed.”’ 


He desired to know the meaning of the 
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words, “if this Act had not been 
passed.” Why should not land be 
transferred by a vesting order, and why 
should power be reserved for doing it 
by way of conveyance ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, the 
words referred to by the hon. Member 
were introduced into the clause because 
it was supposed that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, it would be desirable to 
resort to the Common Law rather than 
to vesting order. However, he would 
consider before Report whether those 
words could not be omitted. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 24 agreed to. 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wituram Harr Dyke) said, that in ac- 
cordance with a promise made earlier 
on he now begged to move the follow- 
ing new clause after Clause 22 :— 


‘* Whereas certain lessees and tenants of the 
Commissioners of Church Temporalities in Ire- 
land, referred to in the first paragraph of the 
fifth sub-section of the thirty-fourth section of 
‘The Irish Church Act, 1869,’ purchased par- 
cels of land from the Commissioners under that 
Act, and a part of the purchase money was, in 
some cases, allowed by the Commissioners to 
remain outstanding, with interest at the rate of 
four per centum, and was secured to the Com- 
missioners in some cases by a simple mortgage 
of the property sold, and in other cases by a 
deed, referred to in this section as an ‘ instal- 
ment mortgage,’ providing for the payment of 
the principal sum, with interest, by an annuity 
extending over a term of years: 

“And whereas, under ‘The Irish Church 
Act Amendment Act, 1881,’ the Land Commis- 
sion are the successors of and stand in the place 
of the Commissioners of Church Temporalities 
in Ireland, so far as regards such purchases 
and deeds of mortgage : 

“ And it is expedient that the following pro- 
visions should take effect ; therefore— 

**(1.) The rate of interest made payable by 
every such simple mortgage as aforesaid 
shall, from and after a day to be deter- 
mined by the Land Commission by order, 
be redaced to a rate of three and one- 
eighth per centum. 

**(2.) Any person liable to pay tothe Land 
Commission the annuity secured by such 
an instalment mortgage as aforesaid may 
make application to the Land Commis- 
sion to accept payment of the amount 
then remaining due on the security of 
such instalment mortgage upon the 
terms hereinafter specified :— 

(a.) On such application the Land Com- 
mission shall ascertain, and by order 
declare, the amount of the principal 
money which then remains owing to 
them on the security of such instal- 
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ment mortgage; and, by the same 

order, the Test Commission shall de- 

clare how many years would then 
remain unexpired of a term of forty- 
nine years, calculated to commence on 
the day on which the term of years 
commenced during which the instal- 
ments secured by such instalment 
mortgage were to continue payable ; 

(b.) The Land Commission shall accept 
payment of the said sum, with interest 
at the rate of three and one-eighth 
per cent, by half-yearly instalments 
of such amount as shall be ascertained 
and declared by the Land Commission 
in such order to be required to pay off 
the said sum with interest at the rate 
aforesaid, if paid for the residue then 
unexpired of the said term of forty- 
nine years ; 

ce.) The payment of such instalments shall 
be secured to the Land Commission by 
deed, in such form as they may deter- 
mine, which shall be ia substitution 
for the instalment mortgage, and 
which shall be exempt from stamp 
duty ; 

“ (3.) No order shall be made with reference 
to any debt secured by a simple mort- 
gage unless all interest on that debt due 
before the making of the order is then 

id up; 

No order shall be made with reference 
to any debt secured by an instalment 
mortgage, unless all instalments due 
before the making of the order are then 
paid up; 

‘*(4.) Nothing contained in this section shall 
apply to any debt due to the Land Com- 
mission in respect of any purchase from 
the Commissioners of Church Tem- 
poralities of land held from or under 
them by virtue of any lease for twenty- 
one years, or for three lives or twenty- 
one years, or for forty years, or for three 
lives, referred to in the last paragraph 
of the said fifth sub-section of the thirty- 
fourth section of “The Irish Church 
Act, 1869.” 


New Clause (Terms of repayment of 
advances to tenant purchasers under the 
Irish Church Act,)—(Sir William Hart 
Dyke,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. and 

llant Gentleman the Member for 

ounty Dublin (Colonel King-Harman) 
had placed the following clause on the 
Paper :— 

‘*In addition to the powers by Part V. of 
‘The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,’’ con- 
ferred on the Irish Land Commission in refer- 
ence to the acquisition of land by tenants, the 
following additional powers are hereby con- 
ferred on the said Land Commission :— 
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(a.) Where the landlord of a holding has 
with the tenant thereof who has 
obtai or shall hereafter obtain a statu- 


tory term of such h under the 
provisions of ‘The Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1881,’ to make such fee-farm 
grant as hereinafter mentioned, and 
where the Land Commission havi 

investigated are satisfied of the title o: 
the landlord to make such grant, the 
Land Commission shall be at liberty to 
advanee to the landlord, or pay or apply 
the same in di of incumbrances 
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convert one form of tenancy into an- 
other, and was not consistent with the 
object of the Bill, which was to enable 
a sale to take place from one n to 
another. He submitted that the clause 
was outside the a of the Bill, and, 
therefore, could not be put. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I think the point 
raised by the hon. Gentleman is very 
just, and that this clause cannot be 
considered as within the scope of the 


affecting the landlord’s estate in the Bill 


holding or in accordance with the trusts 
(if any) binding such estate, a sum suffi- 
cient to purchase up one moiety of the 
ha ye rent of the holding on the land- 
ord and tenant executing under the 
direction of the Land Commission a fee- 
farm grant of the holding at a fee-farm 
rent equal in amount to the remaining 
moiety of the suid judicial rent, such 
advance to be secured by an annuity in 
favour of the Land Commission for forty 
nine years at four pounds per centum 
out of the estate in fee farm-under the 
said grant ; 

(b.) Should the tenant of any such holding 
neglect or refuse for a period of six 
months after notice in writing given to 
him by the landlord of his willingness 
to execute such a grant as in the last 
sub-section mentioned, it shall be lawful 
for the Land Commission to advance to 
the landlord, or pay or apply the same 
in the discharge of incumbrances affect- 
ing the landlord’s estate in the holding 
or in accordance with the trusts (if any) 
binding such estate, such sum as would 
have been suflicient to purchase one 
moiety of such judicial rent, on the same 
being secured by a like annuity for forty- 
nine years of four pounds per centum 
out of the estate and interest of the land- 
lord in the holding, and upon the terms 
that the landlord, on the request of the 
tenant, shall at any time within the said 
statutory term execute to the tenant a 
fee-farm grant at a rent equal in amount 
to the remaining moiety of the said 
judicial rent, and in such latter case and 
on the execution of such fee-farm grant 
by the landlord and tenant, the annuity 
payable by the landlord shall cease, and 
shall be transferred to the estate of the 
tenant under such fee-farm grant, and 
the period for which the annuity shall 
continue shall be for the residue of the 

‘term of forty-nine years from the period 
when such annuity was made payable by 
the landlord.”’ 


He desired to know whether that clause 
could be moved? This was a Bill ‘to 
rovide greater facilities for the sale of 
and to occupying tenants in Ireland, 
whereas this clause proposed the exten- 
sion of 44 & 45 Vict. c. 5, to the conver- 
sion of statutory tenancies into fee-farm 
interests. In reality, the clause would 
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Coronet KING-HARMAN moved the 
following new Clause :— 

** When the purchase money of one moiety 
of the judicial rent has been re to the land- 
lord or applied in the manner hereinbefore pro- 
vided, either on purchase by the tenant, or 
advanced by the d Commission in case of 
refusal by the tenant, the unexpired portion of 
any present statutory term shall be counted as 
part of the forty-nine years accessory to clear 
off interest and principal. At the close of the 
first statutory term it shall be lawful for the 
Land Commission to agree with the tenant 
either that the same rent shall continue for the 
remainder of the forty-nine years, or that a 
new period of forty-nine years shall then com- 
mence at a proportionately reduced rate of 
annual payment.”’ 

New Clause (Power to extend time 
for payment),—(Colonel King-Harman, ) 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Olause be read the second 
time.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) could not 
accept the clause for the reason that 
the estimates under the Settled Land 
Act were not at all suited to the proposed 
provision. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Cotonet KING-HARMAN moved the 
following new Clause :— 

‘* Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Landed Estates Court Act, section sixty-four, 
it shall be lawful for the Land Commission to 
invest in any of the securities sanctioned by 
*The Settled Land Act, 1882,’ the moneys by 
said section sixty-four directed to be laid out 

porter. of land, or directed by same section 

paid to trustees.’’ 
New Clause (Powers of investment 
of purchase money in cases of sales— 
21 & 22 Vic. c. 72, s. 64),—( Colonel 
King-Harman,) — brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause be read the second 
time.” 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, this 
clause seemed to be a very reasonable 
one; but he would suggest that, instead 
of confining it to the 79th and 82nd sec- 
tions of the Landed Estates Court Act, it 
should apply also to the 80th and 81st 
sections. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : I beg to 
amend it accordingly. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 6, after “ seventy-ninth,” to insert 
**eightieth and eighty-first.’”"—(Colonel King- 
Harman.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT pro- 
posed the following new Clause :— 


“* Where the landlord and tenant of any hold- 
ing agree to substitute a tenure in perpetuity 
or fee-farm grant, accompanied by a fining 
down of rent, asin section twenty-four (b) of 
‘The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,’ for a 
complete sale and purchase under the provisions 
of this Act, then the whole of such fine to be 
paid to the landlord shall be advanced to the 
tenant upon the same terms as to repayment as 
are provided by Clause four of this Act.” 


Mr. SEXTON: I think, Sir, this 
clause comes under the Rule of Order 
you decided just now. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the clause 


could not be put. 
Mr. WALKER moved the following 


new Clause :— 

** The Land Commission shall have power at 
any time to apportion any incumbrance or annual 
charge affecting the estate or holding sold or 
the purchase-money thereof, and to commute 
to any capital sum or value, to any amount 
they — under all the circumstances think 
reasonable, any incumbrance or annual charge 





or any apportioned part thereof affecting the 
estate or holding sold or the purchase-money 
thereof, and may make any payment based 
upon such apportionment, commutation, or 
valuation.’’ 

He wished this clause to be inserted 
after Clause 10. The object of it was to 
enable the Land Commission to commute 
any incumbrance or annual charge on 
an estate. 


New Olause (Apportionment and 
commutation of annual charge),—(J/r. 
Walker,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read the second 
time,” 
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Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, it would 
be impossible to accept this clause. Such 
a thing would be entirely new matter in 
law. As a rule, incumbrances had been 
brought about by the lending of money 
on an entire estate, and it would be 
difficult, if not unfair, in certain cases, 
to split it up into several sums. The 
Government had considered that fact 
very carefully. There was already a 

rovision in the Bill, taken from the 
Coa Estates Court Act, allowing a 
certain portion to be commuted for a 
certain sum, and he did not think they 
could go further than that. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WALKER said, he begged to 
move, as a new clause, the follow- 
ing :— 

“The word ‘tenant’ shall include a tenant 
holding under a fee-farm grant.” 

New Clause (Definition), — (Hr. 
Walker,)\—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes): I think that 
is fair and reasonable; only I would 
suggest that the second reading should 
not be moved, and instead of being 
brought up as a new clause, it should 
be incorporated in the Definition Clause 
on Report. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. A. DIOKSON begged to move 
the insertion of the following Clause :— 


‘* A tenant shall, for the purposes of this Act, 
be deemed to be in occupation of his holding, 
notwithstanding that he may have sub-let any 
part or parts thereof, provided the Land Com- 
mission shall deem such sub-letting to be reason- 
able, having re zard to the proportion which the 
portion of the holding so sub-iet bears to the 
entire of the holding, and also to the other cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

‘** Clerks and officers in the employment of 
the Land Commission shall be entitled to such 
compensation or superannuation allowance as is 
provided in the case of persons serving in the 
permanent civil service of the State ; and in esti- 
mating such superannuatior allowance, the time 
(if any) spent by such officers, clerks, or other 
= in the employment of the Church 

‘emporalities Commission shall be taken into 
account.”” 


There were many cases where sub-letting 
was necessary; and he maintained that 
if this clause were not accepted, a num- 
ber of purchases which would otherwise 
be effected would fall through. The 
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clause would give power to the Land 
Commissioners to adjudicate as to whe- 
ther sub-letting was fair and reasonable 
or not. He hoped the Government 
would accept the proposal, and assured 
them that if they dia not, it would have 
an unfortunate effect upon the working 
of the Act. 

New Olause (Sub-letting not to dis- 
qualify tenant purchasing),—(Jfr. 7. A. 
Dickson, )—brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber cannot move the second portion of 
his clause ; it would necessitate a grant 
of public money. 


1701 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read the second 
time.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hoxmes) said, he could 
not accept the clause, as it seemed to 
him contrary not only to the policy of 
this Act, but to the policy of other 
Acts. The object was to give a tenant 
in ” Ta eas the power of working his 
land. 

Mr. SEXTON: How much of this 
is to be taken as one clause? There are 
two paragraphs, but there is only one 
title. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Coronet NOLAN begged to move the 
insertion of the following Clause :— 

“ Any owner may enter into an agreement 
with one or more of his tenants to let to him or 
them a portion or the whole of any grass or 
mountain farm conditionally on the Land Com- 
missioners approving of the sale of such land to 
such tenant or tenants; and, should the Com- 
missioners approve of this cement, the 
tenant or tenants will be considered the occupy- 
ing tenants of such land for the purposes of this 
Act. 

“The Commissioners may make rules to en- 
able tenants to be treated as the occupying 
tenants of a grass or mountain farm which the 
landlord may wish to sell to them.” 


The object of this clause was to enable 
the landlord when he was selling to, say, 
20 tenants, to say that he would let to 
them a portion or the whole of any 
grass or mountain farm, on the Land 
Commissioners approving, in addition to 
their holdings, and let them come under 
the Act. At the present momenta great 
number of people in Mayo and Galway 
were thinking more about this than any- 
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thing else, and in those districts there 
would be much more agitation on this 
subject than with regard to the occupa- 
tion of holdings. At present, most of 
these tenants had five or six acres; but 
if they were to be able tc get the benefit 
of this Bill, they would increase them to 
10 or 12. It might be said that a 
landlord could exercise those powers 
without such a clause as this—that he 
could divide a grass farm amongst his 
tenants and bring them under the Bill. 
But that would be so difficult that the 
landlord would not do it, because the 
result would be that he would have 
given them a grass farm at a high rent, 
and they would not give it back again to 
him. What he wanted to do was this— 
to enable the landlord to say, ‘‘ I will let 
you a grass farm on condition the pur- 
chase is completed.’’ He believed that 
would be a great advantage in the West 
of Ireland, and would cause a great 
many sales which otherwise would not 
take place. He hoped the Government 


‘would see their way to adopt it. 


New Clause (Purchase of grass farms), 
—( Colonel Nolan,)—brought up, and read 
the first time.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read the second 
time.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he was 
not quite sure whether he fully under- 
stood the clause that had been put upon 
the Table. It seemed to him there 
ought to be no anxiety about the matter. 
If the landlord chose to sell a grass 
farm to a tenant from year to year, he 
could do so, and, therefore, as he under- 
stood it, the clause was wholly unne- 
cessary. If it meant anything more 
than he understood, he could not ac- 
eept it. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would be mak- 
ing a great mistake if he did not accept 
it. yep a, Hon. Members might 
laugh; but he could assure them that 
if he attended any public meetings in 
Ireland, this was the subject he should 
ring most loudly. There could be no 
doubt that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman thoroughly understood the 
question. The people saw these 
farms, and they wished to have them. 
They were willing to pay the value, 
and why the Government should draw 
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their Bill so as to shut them out he 
could not understand. The clause was 
merely a form to enable the landlords 
to hand over the grass farms, and there 
was no interference with property in it. 


It might be said that these grass farms | posed 


did not exist; but that was not the 
oase—there were a great many all about 
Galway and Mayo. Under his pro- 
posal, at the time a sale was effected, 
a landlord would be able to increase 
his tenant’s holding very considerably. 
If the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
objected to the wording of the clause, 
he had not the a objection to let 
him draft it himself. 

Mr. GRAY said, the object of the 
Amendment was very properly to en- 
able the landlord to increase the ten- 
ant’s holding at the time of sale, and 
the landlord would be enabled to take 
back the land in the event of the sale 
falling through. In the Tramways Act 
there was a provision for the taking of 


land and its re-sale to the tenant—some-: 


thing very like the oat roposal. 
Some tenants might have holdings so 
small and so poor that the sale to them 
would really be of no benefit, and the 
landlord might have land upon his 
hands which he would be willing to 
divide amongst his tenants for the pur- 
pose of sale, but which he was not able 
to give them if they were to remain his 
tenants. There was no means of pro- 
viding in the Bill as it stood that the 
landlord should make the additional 
contract with an existing tenant to in- 
crease his holding if a sale was effected. 
There was no doubt that this new clause 
would be exceedingly desirable in the 
West of Ireland. Of course, if it were 
considered desirable, the phraseology 
might be improved. He thought that 
where a landlord was willing to sell, 
and a tenant was willing to buy, there 
was no reason why there should not be 
an enlargement of the tenant’s holding. 
It would be well for the Government 
to consider this matter, with a view to 
relieve congestion in certain parts of 
the country, and to enable tenants to 
get holdings of sufficient size to keep 
them comfortably. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that unless some- 
thing was done to meet this case, the 
Act, instead of being a benefit to the 
poor people of the West, would leave 
them worse off than they were before. 


Colonel Nolan 
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He hoped that on the Govern- 
ment would introduce words tending in 
the direction desired. 

Sr JOSEPH at oe —— to 
express his approval of the clause pro- 

by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (Colonel Nolan). Many landlords 
wishing to make the best of their 
grass land, would be very willing to 
arcel it out to their tenants. He (Sir 
pneoet M‘Kenna) hoped the Attorney 
General for Ireland would see his way 
to accept the principle of this clause, 
and bring up on Report a clause of his 
own. If he did that, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would confer a 
great benefit upon the smaller tenantry 
of the West of Ireland. 

Mr. HBALY said, some provision of 
this character was required ; and, there- 
fore, he trusted the Attorney General for 
Ireland would confer with the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Colonel Nolan) on 
the subject. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmzs) was afraid 
he would only be misleading the Oom- 
mittee if he said he would consider this 
subject by Report. He did not see how 
they could adopt the clause of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman without altering 
=v the scope and character of the 
Question put, and negatived. 
Schedule. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this be the Schedule of the 
Bill.” 

Mr. SINOLAIR thought it would be 
well to have a second Schedule, showing 
separately the amount of principal and 
interest en in each consecutive year. 
It would be of advantage, inasmuch as 
it would serve to do away with the mis- 
conception which did exist in Ireland 
that payments of this kind were pay- 
ments of rent, instead of principal and 
"is, SEXTON thought th sugges 

Mr. § ought the - 
tion of the hon. Gentanen a very good 
one. 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir W. 
Hart Dyxe) thought there would be 
some difficulty in drafting another Sche- 
dule now. There was every possible 
desire on the part of the Government 
to give information ; but the difficulty 
of acceding to the suggestion of the 
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kon. Gentleman would be easily under- 
stood. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


MOVEABLE DWELLINGS BILL. 
(Mr. Digby, Mr. Elton, Mr. Burt, Mr. Warton, 
Mr. Broadhurst.) 


[BILL 239.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. DIGBY said, this was a Bill to 
provide for the registration and regula- 
tion of travelling vans and other vehicles 
used as abodes. The House had, in the 
Housing of the Working Classes Bill, 
acknowledged the principle that travel- 
ling vans used as houses by gipsies and 
others should be subjected to certain 
sanitary regulations. This Bill went 
further; it dealt with educational mat- 
ters, and it contained provisions to pre- 
vent infection being carried by these 
moveable dwellings from one part of 
the country to another. The measure 
was framed on the lines of the Canal 
Boats Act, the provisions of which he 
thought might very fairly be made 
applicable to travelling vans. He begged 
to propose that the Bil be now read a 
second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Digby.) 


Mr. HEALY said, he opposed the 
Bill on the first reading ; and as far as 
he could see his objections had not been 
removed by anything which occurred 
between then and now. Unfortunately, 
the block of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cavan Nore Biggar) had 
lapsed ; but as it would be quite easy to 
block the next stage, he (Mr. Healy) 
need not ge into the merits of the Bill. 
It was well to point out, however, that 
while this legislation would harass 
gipsies, the Bill did not propose any 
penalties for non-registration. Seein 
thatin future gipeies would probably have 
votes and be able to return Representa- 
tives to Parliament, he thought the hon. 
Gentleman would do well not to press 
the Bill. 

Mr. KENNY said, he was sorry to 
disagree with his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Healy). The Bill was cal- 
culated to do very good service, being 
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aimed, not so much at genuine gipsies, 
as at people who pretended to be gipsies 
—people whowere a great ann 
to those amongst whom they lived, and 
people who lived, to a great extent, by 
il. He happened to sit on the Select 
mmittee on the Canal Boats Act; and 
judging by what he heard in the Com- 
mittee, and what he had heard since as 
to the habits of gipsies, he thought a 
measure of this kind, which would au- 
thorize the Local Government Board to 
provide for the better inspection of 
moveable dwellings, and for the educa- 
tion of the children who were brought 
up in those dwellings, was calculated to 
do the greatest possible service to the 
— .themselves. Furthermore, he 
elieved the operation of a Bill of this 
sort would be greatly welcomed by the 
people of the districts infested by per- 
sons masquerading as gipsies. 

Mr. ELTON said, the sanction which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
missed was to be found in the Canal 
Boats Act, which was intended to be in- 
corporated in the Bill. He thought the 
House might allow the principle of the 
Bill to be affirmed. 


Motion agreed te. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


Mr. HEALY gave Notice that, on 
going into Committee, he should move 
that every dwelling so registered should 
entitle the person occupying it to a 
vote. 


House adjourned at half after 
Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 11th August, 1885. 


& | MINUTES.]—Pustic Brts—Second Reading— 


Third Reading—County Officers and Courts 
(Ireland) (Pensions) * (244). 

Third Reading—Labourers (Ireland) (No. 2) 
(2465), and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDERS BILL.—(No. 246.) 
(The Marquess of Waterford.) 
CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS’ REASONS. 
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Commons’ Reasons for disagreeing to 
one of the Amendments made by the 
Lords considered (according to Order). 


Tae Marquess or WATERFORD, in 
explanation, said, that the Commons 
disagreed to the insertion of the follow- 
ing Clause :— 

“For the purpose of the eighth section of the 
Dublin Corporation Waterworks and Fire Bri- 
gade Provisional Order, 1874, the statutable or 
contract allowance of water to the townships 
mentioned in that section shall be deemed to be 
twenty-five gallons per head per day instead 
of twenty gallons per head per day as pro- 
vided by the Acts in that section mentioned, 
relating to those townships respectively.” 

The Commons’ Reasons for disagreeing 
were— 

“1. Because the Amendment alters the quan- 
tity of water to be supplied to the townships by 
existing contracts and Acts of Parliament, with- 
out making any provision for an increased pay- 
ment by the townships. ' 

“2. Because the Amendment is not germane 
to these Provisional Orders, which only supply 
a legal basis for ascertaining the population of 
the townships.” 

He would now move that their Lord- 
ships do not insist on the Amendment 
they had made in the Bil]; and, in doing 
so, he must decidedly say that the 
Amendment of the House of Lords had 
been sprung on their Lordships’ House 
at the last’ moment by the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Fitzgerald) 
in a manner which was hardly fair. The 
matter had been before them on several 
occasions, and it was of a very simple 
character, and the Reasons of the Com- 
mons for disagreeing to what had been 
done at the instance of the noble and 
learned Lord put the whole thing in a 
most clear and definite light. This 
Provisional Order Bill was merely 
for the purpose of assessing the popu- 
lation of the townships near Dublin, 
and the Committee of their Lordships’ 
House—though in the Committee Room 
itself they had arrived at a different 
conclusion—were anxious to put into 
the measure a clause allowing the town- 
ships five gallons of water per head per 
day more than they received at present, 
and than they had any right under their 
Local Acts to ask for. It might be 


right that the townships should have 25, 
30, or 35 gallons of water—that question 
he(the Marquess of Waterford ) would not 
gointo; but the question was whether they 
were right in trying to force from the 
Corporation of Dublin five gallons more 
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per head per day for the present pay- 
ment—in short, that they should have 
25 gallons for the same price they had 

to pay for 20. He contended 
that if the townships wished to increase 
their water supply, they should have 
come to their Lordships’ House with a 
Bill for the pu . They did not do 
that ; but in a Bill promoted for a totally 
different purpose—for the purpose of 
assessing the population—and in a Bill 
which the Oorporation had a perfect 
right to promote, a clause was brought 
forward in the House of Lords which 
had never been mooted in the Commons, 


seeking to benefit the townships by 
giving them this additional five gallons 
of water per head. He ho their 


Lordships would not insist upon the 
Amendment, which was only carried by 
a majority of 2 on Friday last. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do not insist 
upon their Amendment to which the 
Commons have disagreed.” —( Zhe Mar- 
quess of Waterford.) 


Lorpv ELPHINSTONE said, he 
wished to point out to their Lordships 
that the subject had been before them 
three times. It would be remembered that 
when he (Lord Elphinstone) first moved 
the clause which was the subject of dis- 
cussion, he had been defeated by a ma- 
jority of 1. On the following night the 
noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Fitzgerald) brought forward the Amend- 
ment again, and carried it by a majority 
of 2. It then went down to the House 
of Commons, where it was rejected, and 
the Bill was sent back from that House 
with the Reasons of the Commons in 
disagreeing to the clause. It was sug- 
gested that, because it had been rejected 
by the House of Commons, therefore 
their Lordships should be content to see 
it struck out of the Bill. He (Lord 
Elphinstone) could not accept that doc- 
trine, for the logical conclusion of it 
would be that their Lordships would 
have to accept every Private Bill that 
came from the Lower House without 
alteration. Now, in this case, the ex- 
pense of referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords had 
been incurred. Five of their Lordships 
had sat to consider the Bill, and with 
the greatest patience they had listened 
to all the arguments for the Corporation 
and the townships. Both sides had 
been brought before them, and they 
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had carefully weighed all the arguments. 
The noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Waterford), on the other hand, had only 
heard one side of the case—namely, that 
of the Corporation of Dublin. Whilst 
he (Lord Elphinstorie) had listened to 
the speech of the noble Marquess, if he 
had shut his eyes, he could have ima- 
ined himself back in the Committee 
m listening to the counsel for the 
Corporation. Could the noble Marquess 
know as much about the matter as the 
Members of the Committee, who had 
devoted 16 hours to its investigation ? 
It was not possible. The Committee 
had recommended — they even now 
unanimously recommended—their Lord- 
ships to accept the Amendment. If it 
were rej , they would simply be 
handing over the small townships, 
bound hand-and-foot, to the tender 
mercies of the Dublin Corporation. 
They would require each township to 
bring in a Bill itself, which they were 
not in a position to do, for such a course 
of procedure would entail great expense ; 
oan beyond that, the Authorities of the 
townships were not entitled to tax the 
ratepayers with the expense of bringing 
forward a Bill in Parliament. In the 
interest of the small townships, there- 
fore, he would ask them to adhere to 
the Amendment carried by the noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Fitz- 
gerald) on Friday night. 

Lorp FITZGERALD, in rising to 
move, as an Amendment, the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to confer with the 
Commons on the subject of this differ- 
ence, said, he most emphatically denied 
that he had sprung a mine upon 
the House on Friday, and also, as 
had been charged against him in some 
of the newspapers, that he was a resi- 
dent in one of the townships, or was 
interested in this question in any per- 
sonal manner whatever. He declared 
that he had been induced to take action 
in regard to the Bill by representations 
made to him from Dublin, and he 
strongly protested against the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Waterford) having thrown the weight 
of the Government into the scale against 
the townships, and having actually sent 
out a Government Whip to sustain the 
Motion against the Amendment. That 
was nota fair mode of proceeding. The 
Bill was a private one; and a conflict 
between the Corporation and the town- 
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ships was a matter in which the Govern- 
ment should not have interfered, for it 
was contrary to Constitutional practice. 
The Corporation sought to get certain 
advantages for itself, and the town- 
ships, in like manner, sought advan- 
tages for themselves, which otherwise 
they could only obtain by coming to 
Parliament for Local Acts at an enor- 
mous expense, which there were no local 
funds to defray. He maintained that 
it was not in accordance with the prao- 
tice of the House that the Government 
should throw its weight into the scale 
in such a matter as this without ex- 

laining the reasons for it. In neither 

ouse of Parliament had he ever known 
such a course to be pursued. The 
townships, he would point out, were 
struggling for a larger supply of water 
for health and sanitary ag 20 and 
their aspirations seemingly were to be 
rendered hopeless by the Government 
issuing a Whip and calling its sup- 
porters to oppose them. In face of the 
serried ranks of the Government ri 

osite, he would appeal to the noble 
Vaccum opposite (Viscount Cranbrook), 
with whose fairness he was familiar, 
who said what he thought and thought 
what he said, as to whether it was the 
usual course in Parliament for the Go- 
vernment to take one side in reference 
to a Private Bill and overwhelm the 
other side? Apart from that question, 
he very much doubted whether the pro- 

er course of dealing with the Bill had 
Con adopted. The Bill was sent back 
to the House of Commons with two 
Amendments; and he had always 
thought that when a Bill was referred 
back in that way, it was customary to 
put it before the Committee which had 
originally considered it, in order to get 
their opinion of the Amendment. That 
course had not been followed. How- 
ever, he supposed it was for their Lord- 
ships to assume that, whatever the 
House of Commons had done, they had 
done according to their rights. In the 
ordinary course, when the Commons’ 
Reasons for disagreeing with the Lords’ 
Amendment were sent up to the House 
of Lords, a Committee should have been 
appointed to confer with the Lower 
House to see if some line could not be 
laid down upon which conflicting opi- 
nions could be reconciled. Then, again, 
the “‘ Reasons’”’ themselves were open 
to grave discussion. The first was not 
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really a reason why the Amendment 
should not be assented to, but rather a 
reason why a Conference should take 
= to endeavour to draw some line 
etween the extra water which should 
be allowed the townships free, and 
that for which they should be called on 
to pay. The next “‘ Reason” was a 
mistake. The Provisional Orders did 
a great deal more than was there sug- 
He thought that if their Lord- 
ships examined the Report of the Oom- 
mittee and the evidence taken before 
them in their Lordships’ House, they 
would say that the noble Marquess had 
no right to complain of having been 
taken by surprise in the matter, and 
that he (Lord Fitzgerald) was perfectly 
justified in moving the Motion he would 
now make. 
Lorpv WAVENEY seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out all the words after (‘‘ That ”’), 
and insert (“this House, insisting on its Amend- 
ment, do now proceed to appoint a Committee 
to meet and confer with 4 Committee of the 
Commons”’).—(The Lord FitzGerald.) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asxsovrne) said, that 
this question between the Oorporation 
of Dublin and the townships had been 
raised almost to the dignity of a great 
Constitutional question by the speech of 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord Fitz- 
gerald). That noble and learned Lord 
had commenced by explaining to their 
Lordships that he had no personal in- 
terest in this matter, and was not actu- 
ated by any private motive in the action 
he was taking. But no one would, for 
a moment, suppose that the noble and 
learned Lord had taken action in the 
matter from other than a deep sense of 
what appeared to him to be right. As 
to the reason why his noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Waterford) had taken up 
the opposition to the claim of the town- 
ships, he (Lord Ashbourne) would re- 
mind their Lordships that the noble 
Marquess had charge of all Provi- 
sional Order Bills in that House as 
representing the Irish Local Government 
Board, before whom all Provisionai 
Order Bills came to be examined ; and it 
was because the Irish Local Government 
Board were opposed to this Amendment 
that the oaks Marquess had opposed 


it. With reference to the suggestion 
that there should be a Conference be- 


Lord Fitagerald 
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tween the two Houses of Parliament, 
he (Lord Ashbourne) said that a Con- 
ference was an antique and, though 
Constitutional, obsolete piece of ma- 
chinery. He was not aware that there 
had been any such Oonference for many 
years. In 1881, when there were grave 
differences of opinion between the two 
Houses on the subject of the Irish Land 
Bill, and when the tension was at its 
highest, he had thought that it would 
be necessary to resort to the machinery 
of a Conference. He was told, however, 
at the time, that Conferences had fallen 
into disuse. He could not, therefore, 
treat it as other than an interesting sug- 
estion, when the noble and learned 
rd opposite (Lord Fitzgerald) came 
forward and gravely put it to their Lord- 
ships that, in the matter of the supply 
of five gallons of water to the popula- 
tion of certain townships, that sient 
obsolete Constitutional machinery should 
be revived. He would further call their 
Lordships’ attention to the fact that this 
Amendment had not come from the 
parties to the Bill—in fact, he believed 
it had never occurred to the counsel for 
the townships to suggest the course 
which the noble and learned Lord oppo- 
site supported—butit had been suggested 
by the noble Duke opposite (the Duke 
of Marlborough) and his Colleagues on 
the House of Lords’ Committee, who 
had thought that it would be a eourse 
satisfactory to the townships, and worthy 
of the consideration of the Dublin Cor- 
poration. He (Lord Ashbourne) cer- 
tainly could say that he was not disposed 
to disagree with that. The proposal 
might have been put in a shape worth 
of the consideration of both sides; and, 
in saying that, he was not speaking of 
the matter as a Member of the Govern- 
ment, but as an Irishman well acquainted 
with Dublin, and sympathizing very 
deeply with the townships referred to. 
That proposal to have assumed a prac- 
tleal form should have been in the 
nature of a suggestion, to be made the 
subject of some agreement or negotiation 
between the Corporation and the town- 
ships; but it must be borne in mind 
that there was only one side of the bar- 
gain embodied in the clause rejected by 
the House of Commons. That clause 
provided that everything was to be 
taken from the Corporation and given 
to tae townships, and the townships 
were to give nothing in return. Was 
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that fair? It could not be regarded as | 
a very satisfactory bargain for the Dub- 
lin Corporation ; and, therefore, it seemed 
to him that the first Reason given by 
the House of Commons was not Feplaced 
in the slightest degree. That Reason 
he regarded as impregnable, unshake- 
able, unanswerable. e did not, how- 
ever, attach so much importance to the 
second Reason, p= Gro 9 no doubt, it 
was substantially accurate. He would 
point out to their Lordships, that when 
the Bill had first come before their Lord- 
ships’ House, the Members of the Com- 
mittee to whom it had been referred had 
used persuasive arguments to show that 
the Report of the Committee as submit- 
ted was not correct, and that the Bill re- 

uired the insertion of this Amendment. 

owever, the Irish Local Government 
Board, after due and adequate Notice, 
had succeeded in carrying its view by 
a majority of their Lordships, and there 
the matter should have been allowed to 
rest. But the noble and learned Lord 
opposite (Lord Fitzgerald) immediately 
afterwards, and without Notice, got the 
first decision of their Lordships reversed, 
and the Bill went down to the House of 
Commons. He (Lord Ashbourne) could 
well imagine how the Commons had felt 
paralyzed, and, in an agony of doubt as 
to what they were to do, looking at the 
conflicting decisions of their Lordships’ 
‘House on two separate days. They 
could not lose sight of the fact that the 
matter came on in a full House of 
Commons. The matter was one which 
excited keen interest, for a proposal to 
tax one class for the benefit of another 
was a matter which always excited a keen 
interest in the House of Commons. 
Without there being the slightest sug- 
gestion of surprise, the Bill came on in 
the ordinary way, and was immediately 
discussed, and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland took exactly the same course 
there which had been taken in their 
Lordships’ House by the noble Mar- 
quess. There were those present who 
were well able to speak for the town- 
ships; but what happened? Why, the 
first decision of their Lordships was 
affirmed without a division being taken. 
Surely that should have an immense 
effect upon their Lordships, now that 
they were asked by his noble Friend in 
charge of the Provisional Order Bill to 
agree to the Commons’ Reason for dis- 
agreement with the Amendment. If it 





could be proved that the 20 gallons of 
water was an insufficient quantity, and 
that 25 ons was necessary for the 
health and comfort of the district, that 
argument would certainly be a powerful 
one in support of the views of the noble 
and learned Lord. But he (Lord Ash- 
bourne) had in his hand the opi- 
nion of a very eminent engineer as 
to the desirability of adopting the 
Amendment which the Commons would 
not accept. That gentleman had de- 
clared t it would work pecuniary 
hardship to the City of Dublin, and 
give a great benefit, with no pecu- 
niary burden whatever, to the town- 
ships. He was of opinion that in the 
case of those townships 18 gallons per 
head per day would be a very ample 
supply; that to supply 25 gallons of 
water to the townships would be an 
absurd supply, and would imply bad 
management and undue waste ; and that 
the effect would be to drain the Vartry 
of 500,000 gallons of water per day 
— water which would eventually be 
wanted. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD: Was that 
opinion before the Committee ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
AsHBouRnNE): I assume not; but, at all 
events, there it is. 

Lorp FITZGERALD: There was a 
oe deal of evidence to the contrary 

rought before the Committee. The 
Committee, of course, only dealt with 
the evidence they had before them. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
AsupourRne) said, he only quoted that 
opinion as showing that, in addition to 
the vast inconvenience of seeking to 
reverse the unanimous opinion of the 
House of Commons, a most eminent au- 
thority was opposed to the Amendment 
inserted in the Bill. 

Lorpv WAVENEY said, he cordially 
supported the Amendment of his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Fitzgerald) ; 
for he thought that that noble and 
learned Lord knew more about the 
question than any engineer, who could 
only speak professionally. He had to 
complain that the discussion had de- 
generated so much into a personal mat- 
ter. 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
that as the noble and learned Lord (the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland) had men- 
tioned his name, he might, perhaps, be 
allowed to say a few words in justifica- 
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tion of the action he had taken as a 
Member of the Committee. When he 
looked at the appearance of the House, 
he was afraid there was very little 
chance of his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Fitzgerald) carrying his Amend- 
ment. But he (the e of Marl- 
borough) would ask their Lordships to 
consider what they would do if they 
happened to be discussing the affairs of 
a Teotes Water Company—as, for in- 
stance, the Lambeth Water Company, 
which was discussed the other day, in 
the other House—instead of the affairs 
of Dublin. He ventured to think they 
would not have taken the same course 
as they had done in this case. The fact 
was, they seemed to be prejudiced in 
favour of the Dublin Corporation ; and, 
consequently, not prepared to do justice 
to the arguments used on the other side. 
There were several points in the case as 
it had been presented by the noble and 
learned Lord who had moved the Amend- 
ment which, he (the Duke of Marl- 
borough) thought, were very strong. In 
particular, there was the argument in 
regard to the rating of the suburbs, 
which had largely increased since this 
agreement was entered into, and the 
rateable value of the property had in- 
creased in a still greater ratio. The con- 
sequence was that the Corporation was 
receiving a much larger revenue from 
the townships than they had any reason 
to expect, and it was largely on account 
of that consideration that the Commit- 
tee came to the opinion that advantage 
ought to be taken of this opportunity 
to protect the townships, not so much 
against the present, as against the fu- 
ture, rapacity of a powerful Corporation. 
He cordially supported the Amendment; 
but, as he had said before, he was afraid 
the chance of carrying it was very small. 
He should, however, vote for it on prin- 
ciple. 


On Question, ‘‘That the words pro- 
yen to be left out stand part of the 
otion ?” 


Their Lordships divided : — Contents 
21; Not-Contents 10: Majority 11. 


Resolved in the affirmative. 
The Amendment not insisted on, and 


a message sent to the Commons to ac- 
quaint them therewith. 


The Duke of Marlborough 


{LORDS} 


— 
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SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 247.) 

(The Lord Elphinstone.) 
CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS’ AMENDMENTS, 


Commons’ Amendments vonsidered 
(according to Order). 

Lorpy ELPHINSTONE said, that the 
Amendments made in the other House 
were Amendments which had beén sug- 
gested by the Lord Advocate for Scot- 
land, wko was familiar with the subject. 
He would move that the Commons’ 
Amendments be agreed to. 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House doth agree 
with the Commons in the said Amend- 
ments.’’—( The Lord Elphinstone.) 


Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
he thought that there were some rather 
important Amendments. For instance, 
the addition which the Commons had 
made to Clause 2 took away an objec- 
tion which he had formerly stated to 
their Lordships. On the whole, he 
thought the Amendments of the House 


‘of Commons made the Bill a much 


better one than before. 


Motion agreed to ; Commons’ Amend- 
ments agreed to accordingly. 


PUBLIC OFFICES SITE ACT, 1882. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL, in rising to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government, Whether they are ready to 
postpone further action on the Public Offi- 
ces Sites Act until the General Election 
has occurred, said: My Lords, the form 
of this Question is not very material. It 
is obviously intended to retard as long 
as possible the action of the Govern- 
ment on the Public Offices Site Act. 
The Public Offices Site Act cannot be 
carried out without the use of funds for 
demolition and construction. It is under 
a suspensive veto of the Treasury. 
What I contend is merely that the sus- 

ensive veto ought to be prolonged. 

one of the plans exhibited last year 
for a new ‘Admiralty and War Office 
were considered satisfactory. None of 
them have been sanctioned, at least by 
either House of Parliament. The Act 
may fairly be retarded, because it passed 
this House by inadvertency and acci- 
dent. It was intended to divide the 
House on the third reading, as opinion 
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Literature, 


against the Bill was constantly in- 
creasing; but when the third reading 
came the House was nearly empty. The 
late Government, last year, adopted 
cheerfully the counsel which I gave, 
and which I give their Successors this 
evening—to take no steps whatever in 
the autumn with regard to it. The 
arguments against the Act have often 
been enumerated by the noble Earl the 
Chairman of Committees, by the noble 
Lord (Lord Lamington), and others. 
The noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Wemyss), although not a Member of 
_ this House when the Bill was i 

through it, in different forms has ac- 
tively opposed it. The real fact is, that 
there was but one pretext for going on 
with it—namely, the actual insufficiency 
and inconvenience of the War Office. 
For that evil a far more prompt and 
better remedy presents itself than a 
new edifice which it would take a decade 
to complete, while millions were ab- 
sorbed in it. In Spring Gardens most 
of the houses are transmuted into 
offices. It might at once give a portion 
of the War Office the accommodation 
which is wanted. In that event, the 
Public Offices Site Act would not have 
a shadow of foundation, as it tends to 
destroy the Admiralty, which ought to 
be preserved ; to overshadow the Horse 
Guards, which ought to be conspicuous; 
to injure wantonly the residences in 
Carlton House Terrace, which ought to 
be defended ; and to renounce the Great 
George Street site, which ought to be 
embellished and made use of. I do not 
ask the Government to commit them- 
selves imprudently, but to keep the sub- 
ject in abeyance until a new Parliament 
is formed, or until unobjectionable plans 
have been exhibited. Let me add only 
that when the Bill passed it could not 
be urged, as it can at present, that a 
season of financial deficit is not the mo- 
ment for ambiguous and unnecessary 
outlay. The noble Lord concluded by 
asking the Question of which he had 
given Notice. 

Tue FIRST LORD ox tue TREA- 
SURY (The Earl of IvpzstzIcH), in 
reply, said, that for a considerable num- 
ber of years there was a strong desire, 
and, indeed, a necessity, for making 
better and more commodious arrange- 
ments with respect to the Public Offices 
as regarded the Admiralty and War 
Offices. The question had 
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cussed several times, and various plans 
had been proposed. At last a scheme 
was pre by the Government of the 
day and accepted in the early part of 
this Session. Indeed, the scheme was 
a decided on last year. A 

inute was passed by the Treasury, and 
a scheme prepared settling the terms of 
competition for the erection of the new 
Offices. Those terms had been observed, 
and the persons to whom the award was 
given were informed that they would be 
employed, provided Parliament did not 
dissent from the scheme. The matter 
was discussed last April, and a division 
taken by which the scheme was affirmed 
by a majority of about two to one. The 
scheme was now in course of execution, 
and it would not be reasonable or fair 
to the gentlemen concerned to withdraw 
from it now. The scheme was under- 
taken with the perfect consciousness that 
this was the last Session of Parliament ; 
and the matter having been thoroughly 
thrashed out, he did not see any reason 
for postponement. It was proposed at 
present to go on with the demolition of 
the buildings it was intended to clear 
away. That would take some time; 
and if the new Parliament considered it 
desirable to make any change in the 
plans, they would have every oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY— 
EVENING OPENING. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


THe Marquess or LOTHIAN asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he will make arrangements for the 
opening of the National Gallery to the 
public on three evenings in every week ? 
The noble Marquess said, the matter was 
one of great public interest ; and, there- 
fore, he thought it right to put this Ques- 
tion before the Prorogation, in order 
that during the Recess the National 
Gallery might be opened as he suggested. 
It had been frequently before their 
Lordships, in the form of a proposal for 
opening these Galleries on Sundays ; but 
they had hitherto refused, rightly he 
thought in accordance with the prepon- 
derance of the opinion of the working 
classes throughout the country, to sanc- 
tion the suggestion. These Galleries 
were as much the property of the work- 


been dis. | ing classes as of their Lordships or any 
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other class in the community; but, under 
existing circumstances, it was exceed- 
ingly difficult, if not impossible, for the 
working classes to take advantage of the 
Collections which they contained. This 
they would be able to do, if the Gal- 
leries were open in the evening ; and he 
hoped that the noble Earl would give 
some indication that the suggestion he 
posed would he carried out. Though 
e (the Marquess of Lothian) was not 
one of those who placed great reliance 
on the educational influences of Art, he 
thought it very desirable that the public 
should have increased means of partici- 
pating in an innocent and refined plea- 
sure. From 1860 downwards, the House 
of Commons had repeatedly passed Re- 
solutions in favour of this proposal. 
There had certainly been very strong 
reasons against opening Galleries of this 
kind, because of the detriment to the 
pictures by the use of gas; but these 
reasons were now removed by the use of 
electricity. The South Kensington Mu- 
seum had been opened in the evening 
with most satisfactory results; and now 
that they had the electric light, there was 
no objection on the score of damage to 
the pictures from artificial light. Fifty- 
seven out of the 73 members of the Royal 
Academy were in favour of opening the 
Gallery in the evening; and, as they 
might be considered experts on the sub- 
ject, he trusted that the noble Earl would 
see his way to having the proposal carried 
into effect. 

Taz FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (The Earl of IppxstxicH), in 
reply, said, that the question was, no 
dou wo — there had been a 
= of feeling, and, speaking for 

imself and, he belisved, for many of his 
Colleagues, they were warmly interested 
in giving every possible facility to the 
_ for visiting the Gallery, if it could 
so arranged. The noble Marquess 
had asked him (the Earl of Iddesleigh) if 
he would take steps to that end. But 
he must point out tothe noble Marquess 
that the matter did not lie with the Trea- 
sury, or any Department of the Govern- 
ment, but with the Trustees of the Gal- 
lery. They had made some difficulty on 
the score of expense; but that difficulty 
was not insuperable. He had not re- 





ceived the noble Marquess’s Question till 
that morning, and, therefore, had not 
been able to communicate with any of 
the Trustees. He was not, therefore 


The Marquess of Lothian 
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able to say more than that the subject 
was one in which he felt a t inte- 
rest, and that he would do all he could 
to promote the object which the noble 
Marquess had in view. He would cer- 
tainly communicate with the Trustees of 
the Gallery. He had obtained an esti- 
mate of the cost of lighting the Gallery 
by electricity, and he did not see any- 
thing in it to prevent this pro from 
being carried out. If it could be, there 
was no doubtit would be a great boon to 
the people of London. 


EGYPT—THE SOUDAN EXPEDITIONS— 
VOTE OF THANKS TO HER MA- 
JESTY’S MILITARY AND 
NAVAL FORCES. 

NOTICE OF MOTION. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
beg to give Notice that to-morrow, at 
2 o’clock, I shall move that the Thanks 
of this House be given to General Lord 
Wolseley, General Graham, Lord John 
Hay, and other officers and men of the 
Army and Navy, for the skill, courage, 
and ability with which they conducted 
the late operations in the Soudan. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Two o'clock. 


Renn 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 11th August, 1885. 





MINUTES. ]—PvsricBrrrs—Second Reading— 
Educational Endowments (Ireland) 076). 

Committee — Report — Housing of the Working 
Classes (England) [248]. 

Committee — Report — Considered as amended — 
Third Reading — Prevention of Crimes 
Amendment [93], and passed. 

Considered as amended— Third Reading — Land 
Purchase (Ireland) [249], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


——— 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—LURGAN 
UNION—DR. JOHN SCOTT, 
MEDICAL OFFICER. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Has Dr. John Scott been acting as dis- 


pensary doctor of Montagh’s Dispensary 

















of Lurgan Union, and has he received 
his salary by cheque, and does he at 
same time act as guardian of said union ; 
and, if these facts are correct, will he 
draw the attention of the auditor to the 


irre ty ? 

‘fen GHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wiuuus Hart Dyxe): I should, per- 
haps, have added to my previous answer 
that Dr. John Scott has occasionally 
acted temporarily for a medical officer, 
and has been paid for so doing, and 
that no provision of the Poor Relief or 
Medical Charities Acts has been thereby 
infringed. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
PURSUIT OF POACHERS, 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is he aware that a number of police 
from the Draperstown and Maghera 
Stations drove by cars to Glenshare 
Mountain on Sunday last, 2nd inst. in 
quest of poachers ; is he aware that on 
the same day another lot of police from 
the Claudy and Park Stations were 
called off to Glenedera Mountain for the 
same purpose, the first named place being 
between Maghera and Dungiven, the 
last between Draperstown and Feeney, 
county Derry; ho ware the = paid 
for this extra duty, and by whom; 
and, is he aware that a gentleman called 
at Draperstown Police Station the other 
day, and requested the sergeant to pro- 
ceed with him to county Tyrone in 
pursuit of poachers; the sergeant ex- 
plained that he could not go into 
Tyrone without a special order, when 
the gentleman said he was brother to 
Mr. Meldon, M.P., was a solicitor in 
Dublin, and would see that the matter 
would be looked after in the proper 
quarter ? 

Taz OHIEF SEORETARY (Sir 
Wits Harr Dyrxz): The police in 
question did not go in pursuit of 
poachers, but for the purpose of pre- 
serving the peace and protecting game- 
keepers from acts of violence while 
eng: in the discharge of their duty. 
This is one of the ordinary duties of the 
awe = involves ae cost . the 

ity. It appears that a gentleman 
nam Meldon called at Disiidiens 
Police Station a few days ago, and made 
a statement about poachers on Tyrone 
mountains; but he did not ask the ser- 
geant to accompany him in pursuit, and 
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merely inquired as to the duties of the 
Constabulary in such cases. 

FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—GREYSTONES 
HARBOUR. 


Mr. O’BRIEN (for Mr. W. J. Corser) 
asked the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, If Greystones Harbour is to 
be constructed on the monolithic sys- 
tem, as asked by the inhabitants of the 
town in a recent memorial to the Trea- 
sury ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tHz TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hortanp): With 
every wish to meet all reasonable local 
views, the Government is unable to 
build the work at Greystones in the style 
advocated by the hon. Member, as this 
would involve an estimated increase of 
£4,000 beyond the cost approved of 
by the Fishery Piers and Harbours 
Commission, and an excess of £2,000 
oe if the design were materially re- 
duced. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND)—NATIONAL 
SCHOOL TEAOHERS—CASE OF 
MR. ANDREW DEVITT, PORRELS.- 
BOROUGH. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in 1875, Mr. Andrew Devitt, 
then teacher of the Porrelsborough 
National School, which he had taught 
for nearly 15 years, resigned on condi- 
tion of being awarded the compensation 
or retiring allowance usually granted to 
old teachers before the passing of the 
Pension Act, namely, one year’s salary 
for every ten years’ service; whether 
the Commissioners of Education having, 
up to the end of 1877, failed to pay Mr. 
Devitt the retiring allowance, his case 
was brought to the notice of Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, then Chief Secretary in 
1878, with the result that an inquiry 
was held, and the former man of 
the school, Very Rev. Canon O’ Donoghue 
and Mr. Abraham Powell, on calling at 
the Education Office, were assured by 
the responsible officials that the money 
would be paid in the following week ; 
whether the money remains still unpaid ; 
whether the Department is aware that 
Mr. Devitt, now an old man of 70, is 
dependent on a few acres of reclaimed 
bog for the maintenance of his wife and 
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six children ; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will order the money withheld to 
be now paid to him ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
WiuuuMm Harr Dyke): Mr. Devitt 
resigned on the 30th September, 1875. 
His manager subsequently applied for a 
gratuity for him; but as the teacher 
was under 60 years of age the answer 
was that a gratuity could only be given 
on a medical certificate that the teacher 
was permantly incapacitated. I under- 
stand that this certificate has not been 
furnished. It does not appear that the 
case was brought to the notice of the 
Chief Secretary in 1878. This allega- 
tion is not borne out either by the 
records of the Chief Secretary’s Office or 
of the National Board. No grounds 
have been shown for reviewing the de- 
cision in this case. 


EDUCATION OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE 
INSPECTION STAFF. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any communication took place 
between the late Government and the 
Commissioners of National Education, 
Ireland, with the view of ceasing to fill 
vacancies in the post of Inspector, and 
appointing instead Assistant Inspectors 
at a salary of £120 a-year, being about 
one-half the minimum salary of an 
Inspector ; and, if such correspondence 
did take place, what was the result of 
it; whether there is any intention to 
appoint, in future, either Inspectors or 
Assistant Inspectors by nomination, in- 
stead of as hitherto by competitive ex- 
amination; and, whether, in view of 
the fact that a number of persons have 
devoted themselves for years to the 
course of study prescribed for the ex- 
amination of those desirous to be 
appointed Inspectors, the Commissioners 
will now proceed to fill up the vacant 
Inspectorship in the regular way by the 
test of competition ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wutusm Harr Dyxe): The present 
Irish Government are in communieation 
with the Treasury on the subject of the 
Inspection Staff of the Education Office, 
but no decision has yet been arrived at. 
It was never in contemplation either by 
the present Government, the late Go- 
vernment, or the Board of National 
Education, to make future appointments 
of Inspectors or Assistant Inspectors by 


Mr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 
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nomination, instead of as hitherto by 
competitive examination. 

r. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that, by the rules 
of the Irish National Board of Educa- 
tion, no result fees are allowed for the 
fractional part of a month, while class 
salaries are paid while the school is 
open; and, whether he will draw the 
attention of the Commissioners to the 
different modes of compensation, and 
suggest the payment for result fees 
on the same principle as the class 
salaries ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY: The 
facts are as stated. The salary is a 
fixed annual sum, and there is no diffi- 
culty in calculating the amount per day. 
But in the case of the result fees, which 
necessarily vary in every school and 
after every examination, and the dis- 
tribution of which is complicated by the 
differences in the position of the teachers 
and the number of the subjects and 
classes taught, there ean be no fixed 
basis on which to compute the amount 
per day. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—MR. WIGGINS, 
MASTER OF THE CLONES UNION 
WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Wiggins, Master of Clones 
Workhouse, is not bound by the rule of 
the service to give his whole time to his 
duties in the workhouse; whether he 
acts as the rent agent of the Reverend 
Thomas Averill, a local landlord; and, 
can he, in accordance with the rules of 
the Local Government Board, continue 
to act as such rent agent ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir Wir- 
uiaM Hart Dyxe): The Local Govern- 
ment Board are informed that Mr. Wig- 
gins receives the rent of some houses 
in the town of Clones, and that his doing 
so does not interfere with the discharge 
of his official duties. There is no spe- 
cific rule on the subject ; but the Board 
will ask their local Inspector to look into 
the case. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — BELFAST 
UNION WORKHOUSE—CHARGE OF 
DRUNKENNESS AGAINST THE 
SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

















What the Local Government 
Board for Ireland have taken regarding 
the report furnished them about two 
schoolmasters of the Belfast Workhouse 
named Madden and M‘Guinness, who 
were seen in a helpless state of drunk- 
enness on the streets of Belfast on the 
14th July, 1885; is it true that, al- 
though Madden was assisted by some 
friends through a back entrance into 
the workhouse on this date, to the 
knowledge of the head schoolmaster 
and other officials of the workhouse, as 
well as several paupers, no report of 
Madden's condition was made to the 
Guardians; is it true that Madden 
offered a written explanation to the 
Guardians of his misconduct, and that 
the Chairman of the Board directed 
him to withdraw it, so that the docu- 
ment would not require to be entered 
on the minutes of their proceedings ; is 
Madden the same person who was con- 
victed at the Belfast Petty Sessions of 
drunkenness and using party expres- 
sions; and, is it desirable that school- 
masters of this class should be continued 
in office; and, if not, what steps will 
be taken in relation to these two 
teachers ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir W1- 
u14M Hart Dyke): I have already 
answered this Question, and have no- 
thing to add. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—DETEN- 
TION OF INTOXICATED PERSONS. 
Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with regard to the recent death of a 
man whilst in custody in a police barrack, 
in Sligo, and the undertaking given on 
the part of the Government during the 
late Debate, Whatorder has been issued, 
or will be issued, by the Inspector 
General of Constabulary, and the Com- 
missioner of Dublin Metropolitan Police, 
with respect to the safe custody of 
intoxicated persons, the detention of 
females, the provision of some light for 
cells in which persons are kept at night, 
and the supervision of prisoners in police 
barracks by the orderly constable on 
duty ; and, whether a copy of any such 
order or instruction will be communi- 
eated to the House ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wim Harr Dyke): It has been 
decided that a Regulation shall be made 
by the Inspector General, declaring 
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that, wherever practicable, two drunken 
prisoners shall not be confined together, 
and that even when only one drunken 
prisoner is in charge, he shall be visited 
constantly, not less than every quarter 
of an hour, he lon, ~ - os not 
perfectly sober, and that for this purpose 
the head constable or sergeant pha 
shall, if necessary, tell off an extra bar- 
rack orderly. As regards female pri- 
soners, the order ,will be to the effect 
that, if drunk, the same rule of visiting 
as in the case of male prisoners must be 
observed, and that in all cases when a 
female is in custody the barrack orderly 
must not be left in sole charge. The 
precise terms of the Order have not yet 
been formulated ; but I shall have no 
objection to communicating them to the 
hon. Member when they have been 
settled. 

Mr. SEXTON thanked the Chief Se- 
cretary for his action in this matter. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE DEPRES. 
SION OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY— 
CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMIS. 
SION. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the Memorandum to be submitted to 
the Commissioners in the Royal Com- 
mission on Depression of Trade and 
Industry would be communicated to 
the House before the end of the Ses- 
sion ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXOHE- 
QUER: My noble Friend (the Earl of 
Iddesleigh) stated yesterday that he in- 
tended to lay the Memorandum on the 
Table of the House of Lords, and it 
will also be laid on the Table of this 
House. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: It is in 
the House of Lords’ Report to-day. 

Mr. BROADHURST piven whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman could 
now state the name of the second work- 
man to be nominated on the Commis- 
sion ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER: I understand that my noble 
Friend is at present in communication 
with more than one person upon this 
subject; but I am not able to state any 
name at present. 

Mr. BROADHURST: Will any op- 
portunity be given to the House for the 
discussion of the composition of this 
Commission ? 
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TazCHANCELLOR or razr EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid, Sir, that I cannot 
make a promise. 

Mr. BROADHURST intimated that, 
in view of the importance of the subject, 
he should call attention to it on the 
Motion for the adjournment of the 
House. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON EDUCATION 
OF THE BLIND—CONSTITUTION 
OF THE COMMISSION. 


Mr. DAWSON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether it is his in- 
tention to place an Irishman on the 
Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
Education of the Blind, so that the in- 
terests of the blind in that country may 
be the more efficiently considered and 
protected ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueton Cross) (who replied) said, that 
the Commission was practically ap- 
pointed by the late Government. He 
had since placed two Gentlemen on the 
Commission. If an application from 
Ireland or Scotland were pressed upon 
him, he should not object to it. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman what steps will be taken 
in order to secure the appointment of 
one Member from Ireland 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE: Ifa 
serious application were made from Ire- 
land or Reotland, I would gladly con- 
sider it. 

Mr. SEXTON : We are quite serious 
about it. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATHS 
(CANADA). 


Mrz. BROADHURST asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther he is aware of the introduction in 
the Quebec islature of a Bill re- 
specting the Administration of Oaths, 
which requires that a Crucifix shall be 

laced in all Courts of Justice and Court- 

ouses in the Province, and that all 
persons administering oaths to witnesses 
shall call upon them to lift their right 
hand in front of such Crucifix and to 
swear before the same; and, whether 
the Legislature is competent to pass 
such an Act without the approval of Her 
Majesty ; and, if not, whether Her Ma- 
jesty will be advised to withhold such 
approval ? 
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Mr. HEALY: Before this very offen- 
sive Question is answered, I beg to ask 
whether it is not a fact that all through 


France this is the custom pursued in | 


taking oaths ; and that in Quebec, which 
is inhabited by a French Colony, they 
are simply carrying out the ancient 
French ai ? . 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Colonel 
Sran.eEY), in reply, said, he had ascer- 
tained that it was a fact, as stated in 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Stoke, that a Bill was introduced into the 
Quebec Legislature on the 20th of last 
April; but he was unable to trace it 
beyond its first reading. The Canadian 
Legislature was competent to pass such 
a Bill as this without the approval of the 
Home Government, and, therefore, he 
need not answer the last part of the 
Question. In answer to the hon. and 
learned Member’s (Mr. Healy’s) Ques- 
tion, he believed that throughout a great 
part of France—if not in the whole of 
France—the custom was that which the 
hon. and learned Member had stated. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—SOUTH 
SHIELDS NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council, 
Whether he has made further inquiries 
into the case of the action of the Vicar 
of St. Mark’s, South Shields, relating to 
the National Schools under his charge ; 
and, if so, what is the result of these 
inquiries ; and, what, if any, action has 
been taken by the Education Depart- 
ment ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannorz): The 
result of further inquiries has been. to 
show that the Vicar’s pecuniary difficul- 
ties were the cause of some unpunc- 
tuality in the discharge of school liabili- 
ties; and he has, therefore, been in- 
formed that the Education Department 
cannot for the time continue to recognize 
him as the correspondent and treasurer 
of the school in question. 


STREET TRAFFIC (METROPOLIS)— 
OBSTRUCTION IN THE 
STREETS. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the case before the Thames Police 
Court of obstruction in the public streets 
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by a Parliamentary candidate, on which 
Mr. Saunders, the magistrate, remarked 
that he— 

“Thought the defendant was preaching a 
very mischievous doctrine, and he was en- 
deavouring to set class against class. He (Mr. 
Saunders) had no doubt that, if the Govern- 
ment liked to take notice of what was stated on 
the bills the defendant was distributing, he 
would be amenable to a public prosecution ; ”” 
and, whether the Government will in- 
quire into the matter ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeton Cross), in reply, said, that 
after the letter he had received from 
Mr. Saunders he did not see that there 
was any reason for taking any further 
notice of the matter. 


ADMIRALTY (FINANCE AND EXPEN- 
DITURE)—THE VOTE OF CREDIT— 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, What steps are 
to be taken on the important Report 
made by the Committee of Investigation 
into the financial errors of the late Board 
of Admiralty ? 

Tne FIRST LORD (Lord Gezorcz 
Hamitton), in reply, said, that it was 
intended to appoint a Committee, con- 
sisting of his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Mr. Ritchie), Sir 
Reginald Welby (Accountant General 
of the Navy), and Mr. Macgregor (Per- 
manent Secretary to the Admiralty), to 
make a Report, with a view of suggest- 
ing such alterations as would remedy 
the defects brought to light. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT-—THE LON- 
DON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Vice Pre- 
sideut of the Committee of Council, 
Whether, in view of the serious state- 
ments in reference to the London School 
Board finances, and having regard to 
the present want of authority on the 
part of the Government to interfere, he 
will advise some legislation for the pro- 
tection of the ratepayers ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tae 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Sraynore): The 
expenditure of the London School 
Board is only to be controlled in one of 
two ways. If any item of expenditure 
is illegal, it is liable to be surcharged 
by the auditor ; and if, in the opinion of 
the ratepayers, the expenditure of the 
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Board, or any particular item of it, is 
excessive or deficient in amount, it is in 
the power of the ratepayers to vote only 
for those candidates who will give effect 
to that opinion. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
ACT—ASSISTANT REVISING 
BARRISTERS. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
eretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he is yet in a position to 
name the Assistant Revising Barristers 
about to be appointed under the new 
Registration Act in Ireland ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir W1z- 
trAM Hart Dyxe): I understand that 
certain gentlemen have been communi- 
cated with; but I am not yet able to 
name them. The list will probably be 
published in a few days. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Will they be an- 
nounced before the rising of Parlia- 
ment ? 

Mr. HEALY: Is the right hon. Ba- 
ronet aware that he promised me that 
an opportunity would be given for dis- 
cussing these names before Parliament 
was over ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY: I will 
communicate the list of names as soon 
as possible. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAL DELAYS. 


Cotonet NOLAN asked the Post- 
master General, If his attention has 
been drawn to the fact that it takes two 
days to forward a letter from Whitegate 
to Woodford, about eight miles distant; 
and if he would take some step to facili- 
tate postal communication between 
Whitegate and the remainder of the 
county ? 

Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Lord Joun Manners): I am much 
obliged to the hon. and gallant Member 
for calling attention to this matter. I 
have directed inquiries to be made, with 
a view of remedying the inconvenience 
complained of. 


ARMY—THE ARMY RESERVE. 


Mr. HARRIS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If he will inform the 
House as to the date at which he thinks 
the Reserve Forces may reasonably ex- 
pect to be relieved from their duties; 
and, if steps could be taken, under any 
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circumstances, for the married men to 
be allowed to return to their families ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
W. H. Surrn): I hope it will very 
shortly be in my power to relieve the 
men of the Reserve from their duties 
with the Colours for the present, taking 
such other steps as may be necessary to 
maintain the defensive Forces of this 
country in a condition of preparation 
and efficiency. Furlough has already 
been granted to men who have had 
situations kept open for them; and 
arrangements will be made at once to 
relieve the married men who may desire 
to return to their families. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (ENGLAND) 
—LIST OF VOTERS—WILLESDEN. 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he is aware that, in 
the parish of Willesden, part of the 
Harrow Division of Middlesex, with a 
population of more than 30,000, the list 
of occupation voters, which ought to 
have been published on the Ist of 
August, was not obtainable on the 8th 
of August; that, as the last day for 
making claims and objections is this 
year the 20th of August, the time pre- 
scribed by Law for the examination and 
correction of the overseers list has thus 
been already curtailed by one-half; and, 
whether he can take any steps to remedy 
the inconvenience thus caused ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
(Mr. A. J. Batrovur): I have made in- 
quiry, and am told by the Vestry Clerk 
that the delay was caused partly by the 
greatly increased duties thrown on the 
officials of the parish in connection with 
obtaining the necessary information, but | 
chiefly by the failure of the printer to 
furnish complete lists, owing to an injury 
to his plant. This explanation appears 
to me to be very unsatisfactory. The 
lists, Iam informed, were obtainable at 
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1 o’clock to-day. 


NAVY—THE EVOLUTIONARY 
SQUADRON. 


Srr JOHN HAY asked the First Lord | 
of the Admiralty, To state what Report | 
he has received of the late Evolutionary | 
Fleet under the command of Sir Geoffrey | 
Hornby; how many armour-clads, in 


addition to the Polyphemus, he has under | 
Mr. Harris | 
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his orders ; their names, their state and 
condition at the end of the cruise; how 
many have been removed from the list 
of efficient ships; how many require 
repairs; how many require new boilers; 
and, how many armour-clad ng com- 
plete for sea and fully armed, there 
are now at home ready’ to be commis- 
sioned ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorce 
Hamittoy): The squadron of Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby consisted of the Minotaur, Sut- 
tan, Agincourt, Iren Duke, Devastation, 
Ajax, Rupert, Hotspur, Hercules, Shan- 
non, Lord Warden, Repulse, and Penelope, 
and his Report does not deal in the way 
suggested by my right hon. and gallant 
Friend with the repairs or condition of 
these iron-clads. Two of them have 
been removed from the list of efficient 
ships, and two others, making in all 
four—namely, the Lord Warden, Ke- 
pulse, Valiant, and Defence, have been 
replaced by the Ajax, Devastation, Lu- 
pert, and Hotspur. The squadron gene- 
rally was reported to be none the worse 
for the cruise, and no special repairs or 
new boilers have been necessitated by 
the cruise. In addition to the iron-clads 
already in commission, the IJnflexible, 
Northumberland, Colossus, Bellerophon, and 
Conqueror, besides the four turret ships, 
could be commissioned and ready for ser- 
vice in a very short time. 


METROPOLIS — LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
OUTSIDE THE CITY AREA. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, with 
reference to the deputation which re- 
cently waited upon him from the Corpo- 
ration of London, Whether he is at 
liberty and able to state whether any, 
and what, propositions or suggestions 
were made by them as to the Local Go- 
vernment of the Metropolis outside the 
City area ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneron Cross): No, Sir; I am 
unable to state what suggestions were 
made. I do not think, indeed, that any 
were made, and it seemed to me that 
they came to find out if I had any to 
make. 

Mr. FIRTH: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman able to state whether he did 
make any ? 


[No reply. | 
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ARMY — MILITARY EXPEDITION TO 
THE SOUDAN—WIDOWS OF 


SOLDIERS, 


Mr. GILES asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the Govern- 
ment has made or intends to make any 
provision for the widows and children of 
soldiers who have been killed or who 
have died in the Soudan? 

Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. §&. 
Nortucore) (who replied) said: Under 
the Royal Warrant of the 12th of June, 
1884, the Commissioners of the Royal 
Patriotic Fund are empowered to grant 
pensions in the case of the widows and 
children of soldiers who lose their lives 
in war. Considerable sums were handed 
over to the Commissioners for that pur- 
pose. 


NAVAL COURTS MARTIAL — COLLI- 
SION BETWEEN THE “ HECLA”’ 
AND THE “CHEERFUL.” 


Mr. GILES asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the Coroner’s Jury which sat upon 
the bodies of those persons who were 
lost by the collision of Her Majesty’s 
ship Hecla with the steamer Cheerful, 
was partly composed of the officers on 
board the J/ecla at the time of said col- 
lision; and, whether the cause of the 
serious loss of life occasioned thereby 
will be investigated by an independent 
tribunal ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross), in reply, said, he 
was unable to obtain the names of the 
jurymen ; but, as far as an independent 
inquiry went, he could state to his hon. 
Friend that the whole case was tho- 
roughly investigated before a court mar- 
tial, and that the officers of the Heela 
were stated to have been free from all 
blame. 


CIVIL SERVICE—LOWER DIVISION 
CLERKS AND WRITERS. 


Mr. PULESTON asked Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Whether he has 
been able to consider the Memorials 
presented to the Treasury on behalf of 
the Lower Division clerks, and the Civil 
Service writers, and others, under the 
Playfair scheme, asking for a Parlia- 
meutary inquiry ; and, if so, whether he 
will advise that a Committee of this 
House be granted early next Session ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: The Memorial of the Lower 
Division clerks, which has recently 
been received, will be considered by the 
Treasury; that of the Civil Service 
writers has been referred to the Civil 
Service Commissioners, by whom the 
Regulations affecting them are adminis- 
tered. Iam sorry to say that I have not 
yet been able to give to this important 
subject the attention it deserves; and, 
therefore, I should not like to give a 
definite promise with reference to the 
appointment of a Committee next vear 
to inquire into the working of the Play- 
fair scheme ; but I am disposed to think 
that such an inquiry would be desirable. 
It is proposed to obtain Reports from 
the different Departments as to the 
working of the scheme, so that the re- 
plies received would form a basis for 
the investigation of such a Committee if 
appointed. 

Mr. PULESTON asked, would the 
inquiry deal with the particular case of 
the Civil Service writers ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR orrnt EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, Sir; that is so. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked, would the 
ease of the Inland Revenue officers with 
the Excise Department be included ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXC HE- 
QUER: So far as I am aware that 
matter has been settled. 


CATTLE IMPORTATION—CANADIAN 
AND AMERICAN CATTLE. 


Mr. DUCKHAM asked the Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whe- 
ther the following arrangement, as an- 
nounced in the newspapers of last week, 
has received the sanction of the Privy 
Council, viz. : 

“Sir J. B. Lawes, bart. has accepted Mr. 
Moreton Frewen’s offer of 50 head of lean 
stock from Wyoming to feed and fatten in 
England ;”’ 
and, whether any, and, if so, what, pre- 
cautionary measures will be enforced to 
guard against the introduction of con- 
tagious diseases by those animals, see- 
ing that the Canadian Government deem 
it requisite to prohibit the transit of 
cattle from Wyoming through Canada 
as a precaution against the introduction 
of contagious and fatal diseases ? 

Mr. ALBERT GREY asked the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Whether it is the case that cattle from 
the United States are received without 
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any quarantine into Canada at Sarnia, 
and are carried 400 miles through 
Canada to Montreal; whether cattle are 
constantly admitted into the North West 
of Canada from the United States with- 
out any quarantine; whether Montana 
Ranchemen are in the habit of driving 
their cattle to Maple Creek on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad, and conveying 
them eastward by that road; whether, 
in reply to Lord Derby last year, Lord 
Lansdowne stated that, after inquiry, it 
appeared that the territories of Wyoming 
and Montana were found to be free 
from contagious disease ; and, whether 
it is true, as stated by Land and Water, 
of 8th August, that— 

“‘ Last year some very large consignments of 
United States cattle were made by the new 
outlet northward by trail to Maple Creek, on 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and thence eastward over the line, v’@ Winnipeg, 
to St. Pau! and Chicago. It is now rroposed to 
afford a better service between the Montana 
ranches and eastern American markets by build- 
ing a line of railway from Medicine Hat, a 
thriving town in the Canadian North-West, on 
the main ljne of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
southwards to Fort Benton, Montana, a distance 
of 155 miles, and thus make Medicine Hat the 
point of joining the rails, instead of Maple 
Creek. The export live cattle and sheep trade 
of Canada continues this season to grow.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or trxz DUCHY 
(Mr. Cuariiy): It will be for the con- 
venience of the House if I answer the 
two Questions separately ; and in reply 
to the hon. Member fur Hereford (Mr. 
Duckham) I have to say that no ar- 
rangement of the kind mentioned has 
been sanctioned by the Privy Council, 
nor have they received any communica- 
tion or information on the subject. The 
hon. Member for South Northumberland 
(Mr. A. Grey) asks me six Questions, 
which I shall be glad to answer to the 
best of my ability. But they have in- 
volved researches into papers, some of 
them extending as far back as 1880, and 
I confess I should have been giad of a 
somewhat longer Notice of the inquiries. 
In reply to the first, by an Order of the 
Canadian Privy Council, passed in 1880, 
the importation into Canada, excepting 
the North-Western States, of animals 
from the United States was prohibited. 
That order is still in foree, the only 
exception being that animals are al- 
lowed under certain conditions to pass 
through Canada in bond from one part 
of the United States territory to an- 
other. In virtue of that exception, it is | 
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true that cattle are received into Canada 
at Sarnia, and are carried as far as 
Lynn, not Montreal, and from there 
they are taken on for shipment to 
United States ports. In reply to the 
second, cattle are not constantly ad- 
mitted into Canada from the United 
States, excepting from extreme western 
points in Alberta and Assiniboia, near 
the Rocky Mountains, and then only 
subject to strict regulations as to their 
sanitary condition. As to the third, I 
have been unable to obtain information 
as to the practice of the Montana 
Ranchemen in driving their cattle to 
Maple Creek, and thence conveying 
them eastward. But if that is so, I 
apprehend it is only for the purpose of 
transit from one part of the State to an- 
other. In reply to the fourth, the only 
statement I can find from Lord Lans- 
downe is a negative statement, con- 
tained in a despatch to Lord Derby of 
September, 1884, in two paragraphs, to 
this effect— 

“ The result of the investigations which have 
recently been instituted by the desire of the 
Minister of Agriculture has been to satisfy him 
that, although there is no evidence to show that 
infectious disease at present exists in Wyoming, 
Montana, and Celorado, pleuro-pneumonia has 
undoubtedly manifested itself in Illinois.” 
And then he goes on to say— 

“In view of this state of things, the Do- 

minion Government have come to the conclu- 
sion that the moment would be a very inoppor- 
tune one for a relaxation of the precautions 
against the admission of disease.” 
I have no information as to the truth of 
the newspaper paragraph referred to in 
the fifth Question; and in reply to the 
sixth, the exports of cat:le and sheep 
from Canada in 1884 showed a falling 
off of some 25,000 animals since 1883. 
In regard to this year, I regret that I 
really have not had time to complete the 
comparison week by week, which would 
be necessary between this year and last 
year, since I saw the Notice of the hon. 
Member’s Question. 

Mr. BRODRICK asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would use their influence with 
the Dominion Government to induce 
them to allow these cattle to be im- 
ported into Canada ? 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL asked the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he would 
ascertain whether these cattle could be 
brought into this country at a remunera- 
tive price ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tne DUCHY: 
I apprehend, Sir, that the first duty of 
the Government is to ascertain whether 
cattle can be imported without risk of 
introducing disease; and, viewing the 
question in that light, I am unable to 
give an answer in the affirmative to the 
Question of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. We have reason to believe that 
at the present time American store stock 
could not be imported into this country 
with a due regard to safety. 

Coronet NOLAN wished to know 
whether the Government had received 
any Report from veterinary surgeons to 
the effect that lean or store cattle would 
be less likely to introduce disease than 
fat cattle ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut DUCHY 
said, he was not aware that they had 
received any such information. 


ALLOTMENTS EXTENSION ACT, 1882— 
FOLKESTONE CHARITY LAND. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, If he is aware that the Trustees 
of the Folkestone Charity Land refuse 
to carry out the provisions of the Allot- 
ments Extension Act, 1882, and are de- 
manding prohibitory rents for the land ; 
if he has seen the following statement 
in The Folkestone News :— 


‘‘The rent asked is too high, the object 
being, no doubt, to discourage applicants, and 
then to show that the land was not required ; ’’ 
and, whether the Charity Commissioners 
will compel the Trustees to offer the 
lands at such rents, and under such con- 
ditions, as the Act directs? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Srannore): The 
Trustees do not refuse to carry out the 
provision of the Allotments Extension 
Act, so far as relates to giving the no- 
tices under Section 4, and those notices 
have been given. The rent asked is 
1s. 2d. per rod, and, regarded simply as 
an agricultural rent, is, of course, very 
high; but Iam not able to say whether 
the position of the land as regards 
Folkestone, or any other circumstances, 
make it a fair rent. If complaint is 
made that the Trustees have failed 
to comply with the provisions of the 
Act, the Charity Commission inform 
me that they will take the steps pre- 
scribed in that case by Section 10 of 
the Act. 
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Sir EDWARD WATKIN asked whe- 


ther there was not a discussion going on 
between the Trustees and thé owners 
of land a little further afield with a 
view to solve the difficulty, which en- 
tirely depended upon the fact that the 
land proposed to be used for these small 
holdings was really building land, which 
ought to be sold for the benefit of the 
particular charities ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked whe- 
ther the Trustees did not a few months 
ago offer land at 7d. per rod, or £4 13s. 4d. 
an acre ; and whether they did not raise 
the rent to 1s. 2d. per rod, or double the 
price, on finding that it was eagerly 
sought for; also whether the clerk to 
the Trustees had not let a portion of 
the land to his own relatives at a farm 
rental ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT said, that 
he had no information whatever before 
him tending to support the allegations 
contained in the Questions of the hon. 
Member for Ipswich. He thought it 
was extremely probable that what the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Hythe 
(Sir Edward Watkin) stated was the 
case. 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES. 

General Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will cause a state- 
meat to be prepared, for the information 
of the next Parliament, showing the 
capital, including loans and debentures, 
the gross income, working expenses, and 
net divisible profits of the Metropolitan 
Water Companies for the years 1880 
to 1884 inclusive; and a comparative 
statement showing the amount the Com- 
panies would respectively have received, 
in the same years, under the provisional 
agreements of the late Mr. Edmund 
James Smith, as embodied in ‘The 
Metropolitan Waterworks Purchase Bill, 
1880,” and showing the capital, in- 
eluding loans and debentures, of each 
Company, as it stood at the date of the 
provisional agreements; and a state- 
ment of the amount of capital ex- 
pended upon new works during the 
same period ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cxoss), in reply, said, that 
a Return had been presented to Parlia- 
ment giving the information required 
by the hon. and gallant Member. 
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LAW AND POLICE—ELIZA ARMSTRONG, 
A CHILD UNDER 14 YEARS. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to anarticle in Lloyd's 
Weekly Newspaper of the 9th instant, 
headed ‘“‘A Mother’s Search for her 
Child,” and referring to the alleged dis- 
appearance of Eliza Armstrong, a girl 
under fourteen years of age ; and, whe- 
ther he has directed any inquiry to be 
made with reference to this matter; 
and, if so, with what result ? 

Mr. HOPWOOD, before the right 
hon. Gentleman answered the Question, 
wished to ask him whether the offences 
of decoying a child under 14 and of re- 
ceiving a child so decoyed were not 
felony under the existing law, under 
which the parties might be prosecuted ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross): Yes, Sir; they 
are. My attention has been called to 
this case, and I have instituted a number 
of inquiries. As the result I have 
thought it my duty to take the opinion 
of the Attorney General. 


RECREATION GROUNDS — WOODCOTE 
GREEN, BROMSGROVE. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he is aware that the Land Com- 
missioners, by their award signed July 
5th, 1855, gave a piece of land, being a 
part of Woodcote Green, and containing 
two acres, to the Earl of Shrewsbury, to 
be held by him and his heirs in trust as 
a place of recreation for the inhabitants 
of Bromsgrove; whether he is aware 
that the Earl of Shrewsbury is now let- 
ting the land and taking the rents for 
the same; and, wliether the Land Com- 
missioners will direct the Trustee to carry 
out the award, and restore the land to 
the people of Bromsgrove to be used as 
a recreation ground ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross), in reply, said, he 
believed it was quite true that in 1855 
an award was made giving the land in 
question to the Earl of Shrewsbury, to 
be held by him and his heirs, in trust, as 
a place for the exercise and recreation of 
the inhabitants of Bromsgrove. That 
was done under the general Inclosure 
Act, 1845. Whatthe Earl of Shrews- 
bury had done he did not know, as he 
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knew nothing about the facts; but the 
Commissioners informed him that if the 
facts were as stated in the Question they 
had no power at all to direct the present 
owner of the land to act as suggested in 
the Question. He might inform the hon. 
Member that since the passing of the 
Act of 1876 no more land could be 
allotted as had been the case here. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked if he 
rightly understood that the Earl of 
Shrewsbury had deliberately put aside 
the award, and that the Land Commis- 
sioners refused to enforce their award ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE: The 
Commissioners say they have no juris- 
diction to direct the present owner of the 
land as suggested in the Question. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS’ 
SCHEMES—LABOURERS’ ALLOTMENTS. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, Whether the Charity Commis- 
sioners will issue and make public a list 
of the Schemes sanctioned by them, in 
which they have omitted to insert pro- 
visions for allotments, so that the agri- 
cultural labourers and others interested 
may have an opportunity of applying to 
the Commissioners to remedy their error 
by the insertion of such provisions in 
amended Schemes ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. E. Stannore): It is the 
practice of the Charity Commissioners to 
provide in their scheme that every person 
interested in the Charity may have ac- 
cess to the scheme, and in any case 
where he may be unable to do so the 
Commissioners are ready to afford every 
information. I will personally look into 
the list of schemes mentioned by the 
hon. Member, in order to see if there is 
any case where amendment appears to 
be necessary; but I cannot, as at pre- 
sent advised, publish the list. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—AFFRAY 
IN COUNTY MONAGHAN. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What are the facts with regard to the 
attack made by an armed Orange Expe- 
dition on some Catholics in county 
Monaghan on Thursday last; what is the 
condition of the wounded man whom 
they fired on ;-is it usual for bail to be 
taken, as in this case, for persons ac- 














Parliament— 


cused of attempted murder against the 
expressed wish of the police authorities ; 
will the Government give instructions 
that armed bands cannot be allowed to 
proceed through the country in the way 
these Orangemen have done, letting off 
shots and using insulting expressions 
amongst a Catholic population; is it true, 
as stated in Zhe Freeman’s Journal of 
August 10th, thatthe leaders of the rioters 
were Dr. Hall, Medical Officer to the 
Monaghan Workhouse; Mr. John John- 
son, Deputy Clerk of the Peace for Mona- 
ghan; and Mr. Jackson, J.P., Manager 
of the Bank of Ireland, Castleblayney ; 
if so, will persons holding official posi- 
tions be retained in the public service ; 
and, will the Government consider the 
advisability of indicting the organisers 
of the movement on a charge of con- 
spiracy to murder ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir Wir- 
u1aM Hart Dyxe): As proceedings are 
at present pending against three men in 
connection with this affair, I am ad- 
vised that it would not be right for me 
to make any statement in reference 
thereto, or to the conduct of any person 
connected with it. The legal questions 
involved will be dealt with by the At- 
torney General in due course when the 
depositions shall have been sent to him 
by the Crown Solicitor. I understand 
the wounded boy is progressing favour- 
ably. 

Mz. HEALY: Would the right hon. 
Baronet have any objection to state 
whether these three men who are re- 
ferred to—Dr. Hall, Medical Officer of 
the Monaghan Workhouse; Mr. John 
Johnson, Deputy Clerk of the Peace for 
Monaghan; and Mr. Jackson, J.P., 
Manager of the Bank of Ireland, Castle- 
blayney—were the leaders of this armed 
band ; and, whether persons occupying 
official positions would be allowed to 
parade through the country at the head 
of an organization of this kind with 
arms? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY said, he 
could add nothing te what he had said. 


THE ELECTORAL ACTS— 
DISTRIBUTION. 

Str HENRY JAMES asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he would take steps to 
have the new Electoral Acts, the Fran- 
chise Act, the Redistribution Act, and 
the Registration Acts at once printed 
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and distributed ? Before the change of 
Government a promise was made that 
those Acts should be distributed at an 
early period, so as to be in the hands 
of all concerned before the General 
Election. 

Mr. BRODRICK suggested that the 
new Corrupt Practices Act should also 
be issued. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHetTon Cross) said, he should take 
care that was carried out as soon as pos- 
sible. With regard to the further Ques- 
tion, the Corrupt Practices Act could be 
bought at the Queen’s Printers. 


MOTIONS. 
—_—pg—— 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE PRUROGATION—MINI- 
STERIAL STATEMENT. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: With refer- 
ence to the Notice which stands in the 
name of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in regard to suspending the Stand- 
ing Orders to-morrow, I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman what Business he 
proposes to take then; and whether he 
will, as I believe has always been cus- 
tomary, give a pledge that the Govern- 
ment will move the adjournment of the 
House to-morrow as soon as the Govern- 
ment Business is disposed of? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: When the right hon. Gentle- 
man rose I was about to make the Mo- 
tion of which I had given Notice— 
namely, that the Standing Orders relat- 
ing to Wednesday Sittings be suspended 
to-morrow. I propose this, of course, 
with the view of winding up the Busi- 
ness of the Session; and I think the 
right hon. Gentleman is quite within 
his rights in asking for such an under- 
taking as he has suggested, and which 
I am prepared to give. I have com- 
municated with the noble Marquess op- 
posite (the Marquess of Hartington), 
who has, as is the customary practice, 
undertaken to second the Vote of Thanks 
to Her Majesty’s Forces for their ser- 
vices in the Soudan; and I have ascer- 
tained that it would be more convenient 
for many reasons that the Vote should 
be proposed to-morrow instead of Thurs- 
day. I therefore propose that the 
House should meet, if my Resolution is 
carried, at 3 o’clock to-morrow. The 
first Business will be the Vote of Thanks 
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to Her Majesty’s Forces for their services | passed the House of Lords, and which 


in the Soudan; and then we shall pro- 
ceed with any Business on the Paper 
that may not be completed to-night, 
with the Report and remaining stages 
of the Irish Land Purchase Bill, and 
with the Report on the Housing of the 
Working Classes Biil, if the Committee 
should, as I anticipate, conclude to-night. 
Then there is another Bill which also 
stands on the Paper, to which I observe 
there is no opposition—the Educational 
Endowments (Ireland) Bill. That Bill 
has passed the House of Lords; and if 
it is read a second time to-night, I hope 
we shall be able to take the Committee 
and final stages to-morrow. That would 
leave no further Business for the House 
toconsider. In that case we might pos- 
sibly be able to adjourn over Thursday, 
and the Prorogation might take place on 
Friday or Saturday, at the latest. These 
arrangements, of course, depend upon 
the progress made to-night and to-mor- 
row. I therefore make the formal Mo- 
tion that the Standing Orders in regard 
to Wednesday Sittings be suspended. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Standing Orders relating to 
Wednesday Sittings be suspended To- 
morrow.” —(Jir. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN thought the 
House would not object to the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Sucha 
Motion was quite reasonable, and ac- 
cording to precedent. He only wished 
it to be made perfectly clear that when 
the Business to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had referred, or such of it 
as was not concluded that night, had 
been dealt with, he would then, on be- 
half of the Government, move the ad- 
journment of the House, and that no 
other Business would be taken. 

Mz. COLERIDGE KENNARD hoped 
he might be permitted to put in a plea 
for the Police Enfranchisement Bill. 
Two years had been engaged in enfran- 
chising people, and it would be hard 
if they were to separate without bestow- 
ing some slight attention on this im- 

rtant subject. They might reject the 
Bill if they pleased; but he appealed 
to the Government to give the House 
an opportunity of discussing it. 

Mr. BRYCE hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would also take into his 
consideration the Infants Bill, which had 


The Chancellor of the Exxohequer 





had received the approval of the 
highest Legal Authorities in the other 
House. 

Mr. SEXTON pointed out that the 
Lords had made considerable Amend- 
ments in the Labourers (Ireland) Bill; 
and he wished to know if those Amend- 
ments would betaken into consideration 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. BRODRICK endorsed the ap- 
peal of the hon. Member for Salisbury 
(Mr. Coleridge Kennard), with reference 
to the Police Enfranchisement Bill. He 
had lately addressed a number of meet- 
ings in different parts of the country, 
and was in a position to say that there 
was a very strong feeling in favour of 
taking the sense of the House upon the 
measure. If that was not done the 
attitude of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
with regard to it would be misinter- 
preted at the Election. 

Sin HENRY JAMES said, they must 
take their chance of being misintor- 
preted; but the remarks of the hon. 
Member explained the action of some 
of the supporters of this Bill, who were 
anxious that their views should not be 
misinterpreted. He hoped the House 
would not regard this as a Party ques- 
tion; but he wished to point out that 
in the present condition of the House it 
was impossible to obtain an adequate 
expression of opinion on this Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER interposed, and said 
that on the Motion now before the 
House it was out of Order to discuss the 
provisions of particular Bills. 

TsaeCHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply to the main question, 
reminded the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) that the death sen- 
tence on his little Bill had been pro- 
nounced by the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain). It 
would be quite impossible for him to 
give special favours to the hon. Geutle- 
man as against other hon. Members. 
For the same reason he was afraid that 
he could not do anything with regard 
to the Police Enfranchisement Bill. He 
sympathized largely with his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Coleridge Kennard) in the efforts 
which he had made to obtain the 
consideration of his Bill by the House. 
If he had been more fortunate in that 
respect he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) believed that the Bill would 
have been carried by a considerable ma- 
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jority; but he would remind his hon. 
Friend that even if it came on to-mor- 
row, it was hardly possible that itcould 
become law in the very limited time 


that remained of the present Session., 


Of course, the Government Business to- 
morrow would include the consideration 
of the Lords’ Amendments to the La- 
bourers’ (Ireland) Bill, and at the close 
of the Government Business he would 
move the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. BRYCE explained that the In- 
fants Bill had already passed the House 
of Lords. 


Motion agreed to. 


PARLIAMENT—THE NEW RULES OF 
PROCEDURE (RULE 2)~ADJOURN- 
MENT OF THE HOUSE—THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON THE DEPRESSION 
OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY—COM- 
POSITION OF THE COMMISSION. 


Mr. BROADHURST: I beg, Mr. 
Speaker, to ask leave to move the Ad- 
journment of the House for the purpose 
of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Will the hon. Gen- 
tleman name the subject ? 

Mr. BROADHURST: The composi- 
tion of the Royal Commission on Trade 
and Industry. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Stoke has asked leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House for the pur- 
pose of discussing a definite question of 
urgent public importance—namely, the 
composition of the Royal Commission on 
Trade. Is it your pleasure that leave 
be given? [Cries of “‘ No, no!”’} 

The pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, Mr. Speaker called on 
those Members who supported the Mo- 
tion to rise in their plaves, and less than 
40 Members having risen in their places 
the House proceeded to the Orders of the 
Day. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——~g—— 

HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(ENGLAND) BILL [Zords}].—[Brxt 248.] 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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Mr. Atprrwan W. LAWRENCE 
said, he should giadly support the Bill, 
although he feared it would not do as 
much good as might be expected. Be- 
lieving, as he did, that the need of 
the working classes in the matter of 
dwelling-houses was urgent, and would 
brook no further delay, he could not 
join with those who wished the matter 
postponed until such time as the local 
government question could be adequately 
dealt with. If this smaller measure 
were rejected it might, perhaps, be a very 
long time before a larger measure would 
be carried ; whereas, if this Bill were 
passed, it would be easy to extend its 
provisions if they were found to work 
satisfactorily. It was, in his opinion, 
absolutely necessary that the dwellings 
fur the working classes should be built 
upon plans that would afford reasonable 
remuneration to the builders, because it 
would be impossible to carry out the 
proposals of philanthropists if the dwell- 
ings were erected at a loss. Railways 
had been compelled by Act of Parlia- 
ment to carry third-class passengers for 
a fixed sum in covered carriages; and 
the result had been that the revenue de- 
rived by Railway Companies from their 
third-class passengers was more than 
double that which they obtained from 
their first and second. class traffic put to- 
gether. Thesame principle would applyin 
building ; and, therefore, he hoped that 
the sites of the prisons would be handed 
over to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
for the purpose of erecting dwellings for 
the working classes. The theory that 
had been put forward that the poorer 
classes had been displaced simply for 
Metropolitan purposes was an utterly 
erroneous one; because tle construction 
of railways and the erection of the Royal 
Courts of Justice, by which thousands 
of poor people had been deprived of 
their homes, had been undertaken for 
the benefit of the community at large, 
and not merely for the benefit of the 
Metropolis. He wished, however, to 
point out that the chief obstacle to the 
erection of proper dwellings for the 
working classes in London was the 
House Tax, which prevented the con- 
struction of houses of more than two 
stories; and until they removed the 
House Duty they would not give Free 
Trade fair play in the matter of pro- 
viding houses for the working classes. 
On the whole, he had great pleasure in 
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supporting the Bill as a step in the 
right direction. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he gave 
the Bill his hearty support. There was 
no object better entitled to be assisted 
in every way by the State than the 

roper housing of the working classes. 

arliament had already sanctioned the 
aid of the State being given for the con- 
struction of harbours of refuge, and for 
the purposes of education; and he could 
see nothing mischievous, or injudicious, 
or ill-timed in this proposal of the Go- 
vernment to throw the influence of its 
wealth and its credit in the direction of 
improving the dwellings of the working 
classes. The Government, it appeared, 
were willing to make loans at 3} per 
cent. The clause carrying out this in- 
tention was, however, framed so as to 
give rise to a good deal of ambiguity 
and uncertainty, for it provided that 3} 
per cent should be the minimum rate 
of interest, but that the Treasury should 
fix the rate at such a figure as to enable 
such loans to be made without loss to 
the Exchequer. He should strongly re- 
commend the Government to strike these 
words out, which really meant nothing 
at all, but which would lead to much 
uncertainty. As to the Inhabited House 
Duty, he agreed with the hon. Alderman 
that it involved extreme hardships, and 
that there were at irregularities in 
the manner in which it was enforced. 
It was not chargeable on houses of less 
than £20 value. The law should be so 
altered that large blocks of houses Jet 
out in tenements at less than £20 a-year 
each should also be exempted from 
House Duty. This tax was really a very 
anomalous one. It amounted to 9d. in 
the pound, while the Income Tax was 
8d. This was a duplication of taxation 
on property which he hoped would soon 
be removed when the whole system of 
taxation was reviewed. He hoped that 
the buildings erected under this Bill 
would be exempted from House Duty, 
for this would give some impetus to its 
provisions. He was of opinion that the 
provision with regard to the disused 
sites of Metropolitan prisons was an ad- 
mirable one, as it would enable areas 
formerly used for housing criminals to 
be used for the erection of dwellings so 
arranged and constructed that they 
would tend to prevent people from be- 
coming criminals. To the Bill generally 
he gave his heartiest support ; for until 
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this question of overcrowding was dealt 
with we should never get that social 
amelioration, domestic comfort, and 
decency without which that improve- 
ment in morals which they were all de- 
sirous to see was absolutely impossible. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
disagreed with the President of the 
Local Government Board, who denied 
that the question of leaseholds had any- 
thing to do with this question of the 
housing of the working classes. In 
Vienna the average number of persons 
in each house was 60. In Paris it was 
29, whereas in London it was 8. The 
smallness of the number in London was 
due, in his humble opinion, in no small 
degree, tothe leasehold system prevailing 
in the Metropolis. If it had not been 
for that system, the houses of the Metro- 
polis would probably have resembled 
those of Paris and Vienna, where the 
different classes of society were brought 
more together than here, a circumstance 
which was very favourable indeed to 
the advance of civilization. It had been 
urged in support of the provision with 
regard to the prison sites that there had 
been a great displacement of labourers 
in London on account of the erection of 
public buildings ; but this might be said 
in respect to all large towns. On the 
other hand, London artizans had de- 
rived an immense advantage from the 
Underground Railway, which provided 
them with a very cheap and rapid mode 
of conveyance to the scene of their 
work. He could not see that London 
had any special claim for this State 
subvention which the Bill proposed to 
grant. There was in Lancashire a great 
deal of land belonging to the Crown 
and to the Duchy of Lancaster, and the 
inhabitants of the large towns in Lanca- 
shire would have just as strong a claim 
to obtain some of that land upon similar 
terms to those which this Bill proposed 
in respect to the prison sites. He pointed 
out that the Prime Minister in this Bill 
was unconsciously adhering to the theory 
of ransom, but with this difference— 
that the Government of the noble Lord 
proposed to pay ransom with the pro- 
perty of the State, whereas the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) proposed 
to pay ransom with their own property. 
He was sorry that this notion should 
prevail ; and he was glad to think that 
on the Motion of the hon. Member for 
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South Northumberland (Mr. Albert 
Grey) they would have an opportunity 
of expressing their opinions definitely 
on this subject. The Home Secretary 
referred to Clause 13, in regard to 
which, in its original form, and still 
more in the form in which he proposed 
to amend it, there were very grave ob- 
jections. Last year the Police and Sani- 
tary Committee had dealt with the condi- 
tion in which unfurnished houses were 
let; and in the present Session they had 
sanctioned, in the case of several Bills 
applying to important Corporations, the 
introduction of clauses which provided 
that there should be no letting of any 
house for the purpose of human habita- 
tion without an entry by the officers of 
the Corporation and a certificate of the 
Sanitary Authority. Suppose the clause 
of the right hon. Gentleman should be 

assed, what was to be its operation ? 
Did he believe that it would be opera- 
tive? He could scarcely think it pos- 
sible. What would be its operation in 
those towns possessing the power of 
granting a certificate? Was the Impo- 
rial law to govern, or was the certifi- 
cate of the sanitary officer? He was 
of opinion that this proposal would in- 
troduce great difficulty. He protested 
strongly against the opinion that there 
could be made on the part of the work- 
ing classes of London any claim what- 
ever for this proposed subvention which 
could not be equally advanced on the 
part of the working classes of any or all 
of the great cities of the United King- 
dom. 

Mr. WARTON said that, in his opi- 
nion, the effect of the provision dealing 
with the condition of unfurnished houses 
would be to injure the value of house 
property. He thought they were in 
danger with such a provision as this of 
being beset by sanitary experts, who 
would bring forward their peculiar crot- 
chets and remedies with respect to 
sewers and drains. Within thelast few 
days he had presented 127 Petitions 
from building societies protesting against 
the Bill. He called attention to the im- 
mense amount of capital invested by 
working men out of their hard-won 
earnings in building societies. The last 
Return dealing with these investments, 
which came down to December, 1883, 
stated that the assets of building socie- 
ties amounted tomore than £51,000,000. 
He was inclined to think, however, 
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that in round numbers there were 
£70,000,000 invested in such under 
takings as those with which the Bil 
professed to deal, and the working men 
through the building societies weredoing 
by voluntary efforts what this Bill sought 
to make compulsory. The working men 
said that they had invested their savings 
in these societies and that they were 
ratepayers, and they protested against 
the Bill on the ground that it interfered 
with local action. The point to which 
they wished to call especial attention was 
that referring to the selling of the pri- 
son sites under the market value; and 
they said that if this was done the fact 
of the land being so obtained would 
conflict with and would be in opposition 
to their efforts which had been carried 
on for so many years. Taking a broad 
and general view of the Bill, he looked 
upon it as evidence that the Tory Party 
showed the real concern they had for the 
welfare of the industrial classes. He re- 
garded the Bill principally as a proof to 
the working classes of this country that 
the Tory Party was quite as muchif not 
much more anxious than the Liberal 
Party to do everything which would 
tend to the welfare of the working 
classes. It was an effort to carry out the 
policy inaugurated by the late Lord Bea- 
consfield — sanitus sanitatum—and he 
thought it could not be placed in better 
hands than those of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross), who 
was instrumental in the passing of the 
Artizans’ Dwellings Act, which had 
been so great a boon to the working 
classes. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that the improve- 
ments which were needed in order to 
bring the dwellings of the working 
classes into a satisfactory state were so 
numerous and varied, and must be the 
result of so many converging infiuences 
and agencies, that it was practically im- 
possible for any one measure to deal 
with the question. He was glad that 
the Government had brought forward 
this Bill, even at the end of the Sessiun, 
and that they should be now pushing it 
forward in order to become law. It was 
not a Bill easy to criticize. It was far 
from being a comprehensive measure ; 
it was a straggling, rambling kind of 
Bill ; it touched a great variety of topics, 
making a little improvement here and 
making a little excision there; but it 
was difficult to frame a Bill of this kind 
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otherwise. He hoped hon. Members 
who wished to introduce Amendments 
would now be chary of doing so, because 
they might overweight the Bill and raise 
new questions which the House was not 
in a position adequately to discuss. He 
did not think it was possible to go on 
much longer without a considerable 
amendment of the Buildings Acts. They 
had not sufficiently provided for the 
erection of proper sanitary dwellings in 
London, and especially with reference 
to the providing of open spaces and re- 
creation grounds in every district covered 
with houses of the poor. In regard to 
the provision dealing with the prison 
sites, he urged the Government to with- 
draw it. He could assure the Govern- 
ment that nothing would so much facili- 
tate the passing of the Bill and disarm 
all antagonism to it as a concession on 
this point. The right hon. Gentleman 
admitted that that Bill was only an in- 
stalment, and that it would probably 
have to be supplemented next year. 
Therefore, there was no urgency for 
dealing now with that part of the mea- 
sure, which really required more con- 
sideration than it could receive at that 
period of the Session. With regard to 
the centralizing portion of the Bill, he 
thought that the Amendment which the 
Home Secretary proposed to introduce 
would, on the whole, sufficiently meet 
that difficulty. In London the Local 
Authorities were not adequate for the 
discharge of the duties cast upon them, 
many districts being so poor that there 
were few persons with the leisure, edu- 
cation, and experience which fitted them 
to perform public duties. They also 
wanted that public spirit which existed 
in the provincial towns, and they were 
not controlled in the same way by pub- 
lie opinion and the Press as was the 
case in other large industrial centres. 
Therefore, he admitted that there were 
reasons why Local Authorities in London 
required a stimulus from the Central 
Authority. Atthe same time, the estab- 
lishment of a proper system of Muni- 
cipal Government for London ought to 
be pressed forward at the earliest pos- 
sible monient. Turning to the subject of 
the subvention from the State which it 
was now proposed to give, he understood 
that the Home Secretary was not able 


to give them an estimate of the amount 
of the subsidy which was to be received 
from the State in respect to those prison 


Mr. Bryce 


{COMMONS} 
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sites in London. It was sa‘d that the 
amount would be small; but, even if 
that were so, the principle involved was 
a large one. They were about to em- 
bark in a system of State subventions 
for the provision of dwellings for the 
working classes. They were told, in- 
deed, that the present case was not to 
be drawn into a precedent; but every- 
thing of that kind was almost certain to 
be drawn into a precedent, and was all 
the more likely to be so under a new 
Democratic Parliament. He treated that 
proposal, therefore, as the introduction 
of the principle of State intervention to 
find dwellings for the working classes 
below cost price. Supposing the land 
on which the prison stood was worth 
£10,000 an acre, and it was sold under 
the Bill to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for £8,000 an acre, that would 
be a subsidy on the part of the State to 
the amount of £2,000 per acre. How 
was the Metropolitan Board of Works 
to deal with the dwellings to be built 
on these sites? Was it to let them at 
the ordinary market price? If it did it 
would make a profit corresponding to the 
difference between paying £8,000 and 
£10,000 per acre. Was it intended 
that the Metropolitan Board should be- 
come a landlord making a profit? That 
was a very undesirable function for it 
to assume. 

Tae PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr) explained that he had never 
suggested that the dwellings erected on 
the prison sites should be let below the 
market value. 

Mr. BRYCE said, then he did not see 
the advantage of selling the site below 
the market price unless they were to let 
the dwellings below the market price. 
On the other hand, if the dwellings were 
let below the proper market rate the 
influx of people into London would be 
encouraged, and the great evils arising 
from the undue pressure of population 
would be stimulated. In the next place, 
that would tend to lower the rate of 
wages, and, further, it would discourage 
and drive out of the market private 
enterprize. The owners of workmen’s 
dwellings, and particularly the Com- 
panies which now provided them, would 
not be able to supply those dwellings at 
the price they had previously done, be- 
cause they would find themselves un- 
dersold by the Metropolitan Board of 
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Works, or by those to whom it gave 
the land. That disturbance of the 
market rate and that interference with 
private enterprize would tell most upon 
the best class of landlords. The bad 
class of landlords now made a large per- 
centage upon their capital by admitting 
to their dwellings a far greater number 
of inmates than they ought to do. Com- 
panies such as that with which the hon. 
Member for Gravesend (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow) was connected refused to do 
so; and, therefore, they did not obtain 
so large a percentage on their capital as 
that other class of landlords. The com- 
petition of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works would tell most against the better 
class of landlords who built proper sani- 
tary dwellings. Under present condi- 
tions, as was shown by evidence that had 
been taken, perfectly good and healthy 
dwellings, containing no more than the 
proper number of inmates, could be pro- 
vided, and yet be made to pay 5 or 6 per 
cent on the capital invested in them. He 
knew a case of a Company formed for 
the purpose of providing dwellings for 
the poor, and that Company was able to 
do so, and at the same time to pay a 
dividend of 4} to 5 per cent. If that 
Company went on, and others like it 
were formed, this great problem was 
practically solved, because, in return for 
a dividend of 4} per cent, almost an un- 
limited amount of capital could be com- 
manded. But if the competition of the 
State came in and disturbed private 
enterprize, and lowered the dividend to 
34 per cent, no capital would be obtain- 
able from private sources. He sub- 
mitted that all these facts furnished 
very grave reasons why the House 
should pause in this case. There was, 
he contended, an abundant spirit of 
philanthropy in the country, which only 
required to be guided and directed 
wisely; but by passing this measure 
into law Parliament would paralyze the 
efforts of the philanthropist, and, in 
fact, prevent his taking action at all. 
They ought not to be discouraged, or to 
rush into violent remedies in this mat- 
ter. All improvements in the condition 
of the poorer classes of the community 
must be gradual, and must result from 
the growth of better habits among the 
working classes themselves ; they must 
depend upon moral as well as material 
improvements. He had had consider- 
able experience in these matters for 
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some 15 years, and he could assert that 
there was a steady and real progress 
going on towards a better state of things 
—a progress which was brought about 
by the agency of education, the growth 
of temperance, the repression of crime, 
and by the coming of the rich among 
the poor. Let them have laws on the 
subject and strengthen them, and see 
that they were strictly enforced, and after 
that let them take all such steps as might 
properly be taken to attract voluntary 
efforts into this good work; but they 
must not come forward and supersede 
the agencies now at work by substituting 
the action of the State for that of private 
enterprize. 

Mr. PELL said, he desired to call the 
attention of the House to the Bill as it 
affected rural districts, where there was, 
at any rate, as much attention, if not 
more, paid to.savitary matters than in 
towns. Firstof all he would pointout that 
the Bill was going to apply all the pro- 
visions of the Lodging House Acts from 
1851 to 1867 in the rural districts; and 
he thought the House should carefully 
consider whether such application would 
not do an injustice to the poor rather 
than confer a benefit, and whether 
these objectionable provisions would not 
have the effect of rendering the whole 
of the Bill inoperative so far as country 
districts were concerned. He did not 
consider that the Bill touched the evil 
which the agricultural community com- 
plained of. Bad houses were generally 
found in the open villages, into which 
the people were crowded from the clos 
parishes in which they were employed. 
If their homes were improved, still the 
men would be left with three or four 
miles to walk to their work. Again, if 
the provisions of this Bill were adopted 
for any parish, Boardsof Guardians would 
be performing the duty of owner and oc- 
cupier at the expense of the Union, which 
he considered was a power that ought 
not to be exercised at the cost of the 
whole area of the Union, thus allowing 
a landlord to escape from the expense of 
putting his property in a proper sanitary 
condition. This was a departure from 
the principle of all previous legislation 
on the subject. He regretted that a 
Bill of so much importance was being 
hurried through Parliament in the man- 
ner it was in the last hours of the Ses- 
sion, and by so scantily attended a 
House. It would be much better that 
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the subject should stand over altogether 
for the next Parliament. 

Sire SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
he thought those who took an interest 
in the question ought to be very grateful 
to the Government for having brought 
forward the Bill at this period, and at- 
tempting to do something to give effect 
to the valuable recommendations of the 
Royal Commission. Thinking that, he 
was of opinion that the sooner they got 
into Committee the better. He did not 
entirely approve of the provisions of the 
Bill; but he hoped that the Govern- 
ment would adopt Amendments which 
would have the effect of making the Bill 
a working and not a mere fancy mea- 
sure. It seemed to him that there were 
two main principles in the Bill—one con- 
tained in Clause 3 and the other in 
Clause 13. With regard to Clause 3, 
he should like to know whether it was 
to be worked on the lines of the Arti- 
zans’ Dwellings Act? When the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works bought the 
sites of the prisons, were they to be 
compelled to sell them ear-marked and 
set aside for working class dwellings ? 
Whenever Corporations built they al- 
ways built at an enormous expense, and 
to compel the Board to build would be 
putting them into a difficult position, 
for either their tenants would practically 
be the recipients of alms, or they would 
be charged the full maket value of the 
rents, and then they would receive no 
benefit. With respect to Clause 13, he 
thought that, subject to certain modifi- 
cations to which he hoped Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not object, 
it might be made most valuable and 
beneficial. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that the Bill 
had been brought in hurriedly, and by 
agreement, he believed, between the 
two Front Benches. He very much 
feared, however, that in the race for 
popularity the two Front Benches were 
disposed to sacrifice every economic prin- 
ciple in their desire to catch votes. It 
seemed to him that the Royal Commis- 
sion, in presenting the Report they did, 
had been actuated by red-hot benevolent 
motives, and had not been so deliberate 
in their action as they might have been. 
He really thought it was too late in the 
Session to attempt to pass a Bill of this 
kind. It was next to impossible to 


transform every squalid dwelling into a 
comfortable one, and it was unwise to! 


Mr. Pell 


{COMMONS} 
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create expectations that could not be 
fulfilled. The failure of the existing 
| legislation on this subject ought to teach 
|them that. An immense amount of 
misery had been produced by the Arti- 
zans’ Dwellings Acts. People had been 
cleared out of the houses without any 


| place being provided for them; and he 


believed that similar results would follow 
from this well-meant legislation. When 
they set about benevolent ‘legislation 
they might do the opposite of what was 
intended, and pass ill-conceived mea- 
sures for the purpose of gaining popu- 
larity. In the administration of a really 
good Bill the municipal principle ought 
to prevail ; but, on the present occasion, 
this appeared to be nearly altogether 
ignored. It was proposed that the Local 
Government Board or the Home Office 
should have the power of calling 
upon Local Authorities to pass bye-laws 
for the purpose of putting the Act into 
execution. But where were the people 
affected by these bye-laws to go during 
the demolition of their homes? Then 
many of the people who were to be 
called on to set in motion the machinery 
created by the Bill were themselves but 
very little better off than those for 
whom they were to be ordered to find 
dwellings. How could they compel rate- 
payers of that class to find money for 
the purposes of the measure? The 
3rd clause provided that the prices of 
the prison sites at Coldbath Fields and 
Millbank should not be less than the 
sum paid by Her Majesty forthem. But 
the difference. between that and the 
market value now must be enormous. 
It would amount to a great State grant 
for Metropolitan improvement only. 
Then there was another question in re- 
lation to the Settled Land Act. It ap- 
peared to be assumed that Parliament, 
by passing this Bill, might give a trustee 
power to spend the trust funds so as to 
gratify his own benevolence. No trustee, 
however, would do so without the sanc- 
tion of the Court. It wasopposed to the 
very conception of a trust ; but that was 
the way this Bill proceeded. The Bill 
ought to have been referred to a Select 
Committee, instead of being forced 
through the House; and if it had been 
referred to such a Committee all those 
difficult points might be properly dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN wished to say a 
few words on the subject of the applica- 
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tion of the Bill to Scotland. The pro- 
visions of the Bill, as he understood, 
were taken from the Report of the Royal 
Commission with regard to England, 
and he believed most of them were con- 
tained in the Report with regard to Ire- 
land; but the Home Secretary knew 
very well that the separate Report with 
regard to Scotland did not contain any 
of those provisions. Therefore, it should 
be borne in mind, by whatever Govern- 
ment was in power after the General 
Election, that in no sense had the Re- 
port of the Commission with regard to 
Scotland been carried out by simply 
extending the Bill to that country. 
About 10 days ago the Home Secretary, 
in reply to a Question by an Irish Mem- 
ber, stated that, in the opinion of the 
Government, the Bill ought to apply to 
Treland and Scotland; but from that 
time up to yesterday they had heard no- 
thing more about the matter. It was 
only this morning that they ascertained 
what part of the Bill the Home Secre- 
tary intended should be applied to Scot- 
land. There were only five Scottish 
Members now in the House, and those 
who could speak with authority on 
these questions were unfortunately ab- 
sent; therefore they were under very 
great difficulties in carrying out the in- 
tention of the Government to apply a 
portion of the Bill to Scotland. He 
understood it was the intention of the 
Home Secretary to apply Clauses 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 of the Bill to Scotland. He thought 
these were distinct improvements, and 
he should be sorry to see the Bill pass 
without these clauses being applied to 
Scotland. With regard to Clauses 1 
and 2, he was in some doubt whether 
they could be made applicable to Scot- 
land or not; but if the opinion of the 
House was that they were good provi- 
sions to be inserted in the Bill, then 
he thought it would be better if they 
were also applied to Scotland. He un- 
derstood, however, there would be con- 
siderable difficulty in doing so. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
AssHeton Cross), interrupting, stated 
that since he had put the Amendments 
down on the Paper last night they had 
been carefully looked over by the Go- 
vernment draftsmen and the Lord Ad- 
vocate, and he had put down a clause in 
place of Clause 17, which would simplify 
matters. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN said, he hoped the 


right hon. Gentleman would take care— 
for on the Government the exclusive re- 
sponsibility would rest—that any further 
Amendments he might propose would 
be effectual to carry out the provisions 
of the Act in regard to Scotland, so that 
the Act might not be a dead letter, but 
a reality. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY said, he must 
congratulate the Party opposite at hav- 
ing, at any rate in the last few days of 
an expiring Parliament with the No- 
vember Elections in their minds, one 
stalwart and stout Member who was not 
afraid to criticize, denounce, and even 
divide against the Socialistic proposals of 
a so-called Conservative Government. 
The debate on this Bill had illustrated, 
in the most convincing manner, the 
great danger and mischief that might 
ensue in rushing such a measure through 
the House without proper consideration ; 
because it contained proposals of great 
magnitude, embracing principles of 
enormous scope, and provisions which 
he would undertake to say had not been 
mastered and understood by any hon. 
Member who was not a Member of the 
Royal Commission. If the Bill had 
only been brought forward in the be- 
ginning of the Session, and the different 
stages had come on at proper intervals, 
so that the country might have given 
its mind to the proposals, it would have 
issued from the Committee of the House 
in a very different form and shape from 
that in which it was destined to pass. 
They had not had that valuable correc- 
tive in the shape of the criticisms of the 
daily Press. He regretted that the 
Government had asked the House to 
pass the Bill without more considera- 
tion; and he quite agreed with his hon. 
Friend opposite that if it could only be 
postponed to the next Parliament the 
would probably have a far better Bill, 
and one far more useful, and giving more 
permanent advantages to the country, 
than that which they were now about to 
pass. If his hon. Friend the Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) divided 
the House he should vote with him, as a 
protest against this hasty and mischiev- 
ous procedure. He quite admitted that 
there were many clauses in the Bill 
which would be of great value; and he 
fully sympathized with the objeets which 
it had in view. But he would point out 
that the 8rd clause of the Bill, which 
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had been called the principal clause of 
the Bill, deliberately sanctioned the 
principle of the gift of the ‘ unearned 
increment,” not to the community at 
large, but to a small section of the com- 
munity. Speaker after speaker had 
pointed out the dangers of an agitation 
which the Socialistic proposals of the 
Bill would open up. The hon. Member 
for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) said 
that the 3rd clause was the best part of 
the Bill; and, no doubt, he wonld tele- 
graph to Mr. Schnadhorst at Birming- 
ham to arrange an ‘agitation upon the 
the lines of its proposals. There would, 
no doubt, be meetings in all parts of 
the country in favour of the principle to 
be found in the Bill, which was not only 
to be applied to public lands, but also to 
private lands. He hoped hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would look closely to what 
they were doing in passing the 3rd clause 
as it stood. If they did pass it in its 
present state, it would sit like a night- 
mare on their souls for many and many 
a long day. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he regretted 
that the Government had determined to 
proceed with this Bill at so late a period 
of the Session; but, at the same time, 
he did not think it would be worth while 
to go to a division upon it. The Bill 
incorporated something like 11 general 
Acts of Parliament, which were very 
long and complicated ; and without some 
further indication of the meaning of 
those Acts, and of the manner in which 
they were incorporated, he doubted 
whether the Bill could ever be worked 
by any rural Sanitary Authority. The 
House might, if it liked, pass the Bill; 
but it would be inoperative until it was 
amended. The power to charge upon 
the district of a Central Authority the 
cost of a local improvement would pre- 
judice many owners of property who 
had done their duty by taxing them for 
those who had not. It seemed to him 
that what they required in the rural 
districts was a power of inspection over 
existing cottages and buildings, and of 
compelling the repair and proper main- 
tenance of them, either by the owner 
directly or by the Sanitary Authority, 
who should have a fixed charge upon 
the property for the money which they 
laid out for the purpose. 

Mx. THOMASSON said, that, al- 
though the Bill was a small one, it was 
too big, and involved too novel and 


Mr. Albert Grey 


{COMMONS} 
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important principles to be proceeded 
with during the last days of an ex- 
piring Parliament. He concurred in 
all that had been said as to the un- 
desirability of doing anything to dis- 
courage private enterprize. If the 
question were referred to the country at 
the approaching Election, the opinion of 
the working men of the North would be 
that they could provide themselves with 
dwellings, and did not wish them to be 
provided out of the taxes or the rates. 
The tendency of such legislation would 
be in the long run to discourage prudent 
habits, because the frugal would find 
themselves taxed for the improvident. 
It would be better to reduce the Bill to 
clauses on which all hon. Members were 
agreed. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 59; Noes 
6: Majority 53.—(Div. List, No. 282.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Labouring Classes Lodging Houses. 


Clause 1 (Adoption of Labouring 
Classes Lodging Houses Acts). 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS moved, in 
page 2, the omission of the words— 

“ And that there is no probability that such 

accommodation will be provided without the 
execution of the said Acts, and that havin 
regard to the liability which will be lennon 
by the rates, it is under all the circumstances 
prudent for the said authority to undertake the 
provision of the said accommodation under the 
powers of the said Acts.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
provide that where a rural Sanitary Au- 
thority in any district desired to adopt 
the Labouring Classes Lodging Houses 
Acts 1851 to 1867 it should not be ne- 
cessary for the Inspector of the Local 
Government Board to certify that there 
was no probability of the accommodation 
for the housing of the poor being pro- 
vided without the execution of the Acts, 
and that it was prudent for the Local 
Government Board, having regard to 
the liability which would be incurred 
by the rates, to make the provision. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, to 
omit fromthe words “labouring classes,” 
in line 1, to the word *‘ Acts,”’ in line 6. 
—(Mr. Jesse Collings.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 
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Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that his hon. Friend’s opinions were well 
a ri w re also coi that he 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) personally agreed 
with him as to the one of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury’s Act; but, looking at 
what had occurred last night, he enter- 
tained no hope that his hon. Friend 
would succeed in carrying the Amend- 
ment. His hon. Friend had informed 
him of the Amendments he intended to 

ropose in this clause, and also that he 
intended to propose further Amendments 
in a subsequent clause, which he re- 
garded as of more importance than the 
present Amendment. He would, under 
the circumstances, suggest to his hon. 
Friend that if he intended to take a 
division it should not be taken on the 
resent clause. The proposal now be- 
ore the Committee was one by which it 
was proposed to leave out certain limita- 
tions and restrictions which were in the 
nature of a compromise arrived at be- 
tween persons of widely different opi- 
nions. If they were to strike out the 
limitations to the proposals contained in 
the Bill, he was satisfied that they would 
fail to obtain the assent of Parliament 
to the Bill in the present year. He 
would, therefore, appeal to his hon. 
Friend whether it was not wise, under 
the circumstances, to take what he 
could get rather than lose the Bill alto- 
gether ? 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS moved to 
omit Sub-section (a)— 

“Unless the Local Government Board state 
in publishing such certificate that an emergency 
renders it necessary to adopt the Acts imme- 
diately, such adoption in pursuance of the certi- 
ficate shall not take place before the ordinary 
election of members of such authority which is 
held next after the date of the local inquiry.”’ 


He said it would be apparent to anyone 
who had any knowledge of municipal 
action that this sub-section would be 
fatal to the working of the Bill. It sug- 
ested that after the Local Government 
ard had given its decision, unless 
there was something in the locality 
which made it urgent, or, in the words 
of the clause, ‘‘ if any emergency renders 
it necessary,” the adoption of the Acts 
should not take place until after the 
next Election. at would inevitably 
happen was that the proposed improve- 
ment would be made an election ery, and 
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the Local Authority intrusted with the 
matter, being like Boards of Guardians 
elected on a property qualification, would 
come to the conclusion that the proposed 
improvement was unnecessary, and it 
would never be carried out on account of 
the agitation which the property holders 
would get up before the next Election. 
The result, therefore, would be that the 
certificate would be quashed. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, lines 
10 to 15, to leave out Sub-section (a).— 
(Mr. Jesse Collings.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That Sub-section 
(a) stand part of the Clause.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would make the same appeal to his hon. 
Friend as he had made on the last 
Amendment, and which he had intended 
to cover the present proposition. His 
hon. Friend must remember that if he 
got rid of this limitation altogether, he 
would be going very much beyond the 
terms of the Earl of Shaftesbury’s Act. 
For his own part, he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) would be quite willing to take 
that course; but what they were asking 
Parliament to do was to make the Earl 
of Shaftesbury’s Act workable. If they 
struck ovt this sub-section, no doubt 
they would secure a greater probability 
of the general adoption of the Act; but 
it was quite possible that the Govern- 
ment would repudiate the adoption of 
these powers without giving an oppor- 
tunity for public opinion to be asserted. 
He — it would be wiser to proceed 
tentatively. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he would 
like the Home Secretary to express an 
opinion upon the Amendment. Was it 
proposed that every improvement should 
undergo the test of an election; and, if 
so, did he expect that any improvement 
would survive that test ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovur) said, he thought it was only 
right that the ratepayers, before they 
had this charge thrown upon them by 
the adoption of Acts more or less novel, 
should be asked whether or not they de- 
sired that the Acts should be enforced. 
He had, therefore, no hesitation in an- 
swering the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber by saying that the clause, as it now 
stood in the Bill, would have the effect 
of throwing the question before the 
electors, and would afford a safeguard 
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against the rash adoption of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury’s Act. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. PELL said, he proposed to move 
the omission from the clause, in page 2, 
of all the words from the beginning of 
Sub-section (3) down to the words in 
line 32, “‘may make an order to that 
effect.” The words he proposed to leave 
out were these— 

«‘ Where the rural sanitary authority think it 
just that the burden of the expenses of the exe- 
cution of the said Acts should be borne by some 
contributory place or places only in their dis- 
trict, instead of by the whole of their district, 
the authority may in their application to the 
Local Government request permission to 
limit the burden of such expenses to such con- 
tributory place or places, and thereupon the 
justice of such limitation shall be inquired into 
at the local inquiry, and the Local Government 
Board, if satisfied after the local inquiry that 
the circumstances of the contributory place or 

laces and of the rest of the district render such 
imitation expedient, may make an order to that 
effect.” 
He would have gone further, but he 
found that he came toa passage printed 
in red ink. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueton Cross) said, the words printed 
in red ink were so given in order to in- 
dicate that they were not in the Bill as 
originlly introduced. 

Mr. PELL said, his intention was, if 
the Amendment were agreed to, to move 
afterwards to leave out the words “‘ and 
thereupon,” which would have the effect 
of providing that— 

**The expenses of the execution of the said 
Acts in the area mentioned in the order shall be 
borne by the contributory place or places named 
in the order instead of by the whole district.” 
That was what he desired to carry out. 
In the debate which had just taken 
place on the Motion that the Speaker 
should leave the Chair he had stated 
that as the Bill was drawn the whole of 
the expenditure, including the purchase 
of land, the erection of Buildings, the 
furniture, fittings, and appliances, would 
have to be borne by the whole district for 
the improvement of one portion of it. He 
did not think that the expense should be 
thrown upon the whole district upon un- 
offending persons. [Sir R. Assneron 
Cross dissented.] He saw that the 


right hon. Gentleman shook his head ; 
but he did not think there was a possi- 
bility of a mistake. The intention was 
to make it optional, where there was a 
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mere local improvement, to charge the 
expense upon a large area, instead of 
it being charged upon the district 
which was benefited. The object of 
his Amendment was to introduce into 
the Bill the distinctions which were 
made in the Public Health Act of 1885, 
with respect to the incidence of the 
rate. Improvements would be made for 
the benefit of the owners of certain 
property and nobody else; and he 
did not see why local improvements 
should be effected by money raised 
from a much larger area. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would convince him or 
the Committee that this would not be 
the case he would be content. He 
contended that the clause invited 
those who had a temporary and 
transitory interest in the question to 
levy a permanent charge upon the lo- 
cality, which would be paid hereafter by 
ratepayers who had had nothing to do 
with the state of things which led to the 
expenditure. The only security that 
would exist against waste and extra- 
vagance was that the cost should be 
levied on the area in which the work 
was required. 

Amendment proposed, in e 2, by 
leaving out all the words apt wend 
tion (3) down to the word “ effect” in 
line 32.”—(Mr. Pell.) 


Question ees “That the words 
proposed to be eft out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
rour) said, his hon. Friend complained 
that the clause as it was drawn up im- 
posed an undue burden upon the rate- 
payers of the district; but he believed 
that in the drafting of the Bill special 
care had been taken to fence round the 
provision in such a manner that the bur- 
den would not fall upon those who ought 
not to bearit. He agreed that it was 
desirable to guard inst any injustice 
being inflicted, and that the interests of 
the ratepayers generally ought to be 
safeguarded as far as possible, especially 
when they were in no way responsible 
for the expenditure, and in no way 
benefited from it. His hon. Friend 
would recollect that the authority which 
was tocall this power into operation was 
the Rural Sanitary Authority, and the 
danger to be apprehended was that the 
Rural Sanitary Authority might put their 
power into force in such a way as to im- 
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pose undue rates upon a small district 
of the Union for the benefit of the whole 
Union. Take the case of a Union cover- 
ing many square miles. In his opinion 
it would be extremely unjust to allow 
the Union to call these dyson into opera- 
tion, and to tax a small district only for 
a work that was to benefit the whole 
Union. Therefore the clause had been 
drawn on the presumption that the ex- 
pense would fall on the whole Union, 
and he thought the Government were 
justified in so drawing it. If any case 
of injustice occurred all that was neces- 
sary was to appeal to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the injustice would be 
remedied. His hon. Friend seemed to 
suppose that the ratepayers would 
tamely submit to pay the cost of im- 
provements which in no way benefited 
them. It was certainly not consistent 
with the knowledge of the Government 
that they would. It was quite clear 
that if the ratepayers of the whole Union 
thought they ought not to pay this 
charge all they would have to do was 
to make an appeal to the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and the injustice, if 
one’ were found to exist, would be 
remedied. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
might point out, as an additional argu- 
ment to those of his right hon. Friend, 
that the Amendment, if adopted, would 
not secure the object which the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) had in view. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, there 
was another and a more important 
reason—namely, that it would be quite 
possible for the landlord, by abstaining 
from erecting houses on his own pro- 
perty, to force those who worked upon 
the land, and who were necessary for its 
proper cultivation, to go into the neigh- 
bouring villages. He knew cases in 
which the labourers had to go four or 
five miles to their work, and the villages 
in which they lived were in an over- 
crowded state. He thought it very 
necessary that the landowner should 
not escape the rate. It was only right 
that he should contribute towards reme- 
dying an evil which he had been the 
main cause of creating. This was a 
most important question; but, at the 
same time, he thought that the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) need not trouble himself about 
the operation of the clause, for he ven- 
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tured to predict that it would never be 
put in force in five Unions in England 
as it now stood, and for this reason—that 
under the Act of 1871 it required two- 
thirds of the votes before it could be 
put in force at all. 

Mr. PELL wished to say a word in 
reply to the remarks of the President 
of the Local Government Board. The 
principle of the Bill was not to do 
good to particular Unions, but to get 
rid of an existing evil; not for the 
benefit of the owners of the adjoining 
property, but for the benefit of over- 
crowded localities which suffered in con- 
sequence of the overcrowding. All that 
he had in his mind, in moving the 
Amendment, was to prevent persons 
from using other people’s money in im- 
proving property in which they them- 
selves had alone an interest. Under the 
provisions of the Bill this clause almost 
invited persons not to do their fair 
share, but to leave the work to be done 
by the community, and to call upon the 
ratepayers generally to pay for it. 
Where the funds necessary for carrying 
out the work ranged over a large area 
a reckless expenditure might be entered 
into, and a reckless expenditure was 
generally accompanied by extremely bad 
work. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY was under- 
stood to say that his experience went 
very much in the direction of that of the 
hon. Member. He very much regretted 
that, at the call of the ratepayers of a 
very small area, it was proposed to build 
cottages and pay for them out of the 
general rates. It was very dangerous 
indeed to give to Boards of Guardians 
any such power of raising money. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of The Secretary of State 
(Sir R. Assheton Oross) the following 
Amendments made:—Page 2, line 32, 
leave out ‘expedient,’ and insert 
‘just ;”’ line 32, after ‘‘ effect,” add— 

** And thereupon the expenses of the execu- 
tion of the said Acts in the area mentioned in 
the order shall be borne by the contributory 
place or places named in the order instead of by 
the whole district. The provisions of this enact- 
ment with respect to the turden of the expenses 
shall apply upon every application for a fresh 
certificate.” 


Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeton Cross) moved, in page 2, 
line 40, after “authority,” insert “ or 
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by the Commissioners of Sewers of the 
City of London.” 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said Sub- 
section 4 of the clause spoke about the 
Labouring Classes ging Houses 
Acts, 1851 to 1867, being adopted by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works and 
Sanitary Authorities. Inwhat way was 
the power of taking land compulsorily 
created? As far as he could see, it 
was provided that no land should be 
taken except by agreement. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, the question 
would be dealt with later on. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of The Szorerary of Stare 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) the following 
Amendments made :—Page 2, line 41, 
after ‘‘ authority,” insert ‘‘or Commis- 
sioners;” page 3, line 1, after “ sub- 
ject,” insert ‘‘ in the case of a rural sani- 
tary authority;” and in line 6, after 
“©1875,” insert “‘ or under the Acts con- 
ferring powers on such Commissioners 
of Sewers.” 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) proposed to add, 
after the word “ pan A wh. ae in page 3, 
line 6— 


**(5.) All expenses incurred by such board or 
authority in the execution of the said Acts 
shall be defrayed— 

(i.) in the case of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, out of the Dwelling House 
Improvement Fund, under the Artizans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement 
Act, 1875 ; 

(ii.) in the case of an urban sanitary au- 
thority, as part of the general expenses 
of their execution of the Public Health 
Act, 1875; and 

(iii.) in the case of a rural sanitary au- 
thority, as special expenses incurred in 
the execution of the Public Health Act, 
1875, and, save where the burden of 
such expenses is by order of the Local 
Government Board to be borne by one 
contributory place only, shall be deemed 
to be inc for the common benefit of 
all the contributory places liable to bear 
such expenses: Provided that if on the 
application of the rural sanitary autho- 
= it is so declared at the time of the 

ublication of the certificate by the 
Focal Government Board, then the said 
expenses of the rural sanitary authority 
shall be defrayed as general expenses of 
the said authority in the execution of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, and if 
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such e are not to be borne by the 
whole of the district, shall be 

to the contributory places which are to 
bear the same as an addition to the 
general expenses otherwise chargeable 
thereto ; 

(iv.) in the case of the City of London, out 
of the Dwelling House Improvement 
Fund under the Artizans and Labourers 
Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875 ; 

‘*(e.) all receipts under the said Acts shall 
be paid to the fund out of which such ex- 
penses are Payable, and the accounts of such 
receipts and expenses shall be audited in like 
manner and with the like incidents and conse- 
quences respectively as the accounts of the 
general or ial expenses above-mentioned ; 
but separate accounts shall be kept of the re- 
ceipts and expenditure for the purposes of the 
said Acts ; 

‘*(d.) such Board and Commissioners may 
borrow for the purpose of the execution of the 
said Acts, in lke manner and subject to the 
like conditions as they may borrow for the 
purposes of the Artizans and Labourers Dwell- 
ings Improvement Act, 1875, and every such 
authority may borrow for the purpose of the 
execution of the said Acts, in like manner and 
subject to the like conditions as for the pur- 
pose of defraying the above-mentioned general 
or special expenses ; 

“ i) in the application of the said Acts to 
the City of London, ‘district’ shall mean the 
City of London, and ‘board’ the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers of that city; and in the ap- 
plication of the said Acts to the Metropolis, 
‘district ’ shall mean the Metropolis exclusive 
of the City of London, and ‘ Board’ the Metro- 
politan Board of Works; and in the applica- 
tion of the said Acts to a rural sanitary district, 
‘district’ shall mean the said district, and 
‘board ’ the rural sanitary authority.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. PELL asked what was the mean- 
ing of the words— 

“Such Board and every such authority may 
borrow for the purpose of the execution of the 
said Acts, in like manner, and subject to the 
like conditions, as for the p of defraying 
the above-mentioned general or special ex- 
penses.”’ 

Was it intended that a Local Authority 
might, under this Act, or the Lodgin 
Houses Acts, borrow money for gener 
necessities ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeton Cross) said, the terms 
were technical; there were what were 
known as general expenses and special 
expenses. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. TOMLINSON proposed to add 
to the last Amendment— 


‘Tn any case where an urban sanitary autho- 
rity is empowered by a local Act or Acts to bore 
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row wage and to levy a rate or rates through- 
out the whole of their district for purposes 
similar to those or to some of those for which 
a general district rate is leviable, it shall be 
lawful for such sani authority to defray the 
expenses incurred in the execution of the said 
Acts by means of money to be borrowed, and a 
rate or rates to be levied, under such local Act 
or Acts.” 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there added.”’ 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssuzTon Cross) assented to the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Definition of purposes of 
Labouring Classes Lodging Houses 
Acts) agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Provision respecting sites 
of certain metropolitan prisons). 

Mr. J. R. HOLLOND regretted that 
the Amendment he had to move to this 
clause had not found its way in proper 
form to the Paper. What he desired 
to move was to leave out all the words 
after ‘‘ Pentonville, Penitentiary,” in line 
30, to ‘“‘and,” in line 32. The next 
Amendment of his was to leave out all 
the words after ‘‘ prison,” in line 33, and 
insert— 


“No sale of the said sites shall take place 
except with the authority of Parliament.” 


If those alterations were made the clause 
would read— 

‘*In the event of the removal from their pre- 
sent sites of Mittbank Penitentiary or Penton- 
ville Penitentiary, and in the event of the re- 
moval from its present site of Coldbath Fields 
Prison, no sale of the said sites shall take place 
except with the authority of Parliament.” 

His object in moving those Amend- 
ments was, on the one hand, that Par- 
liament should retain control over the 
sites, so that they should not be disposed 
of without full discussion in the House, 
and that, on the other hand, they should 
not at that late period of the Session 
settle precisely in what manner those 
sites were to be disposed of. The diffi- 
culty of settling how to dispose of those 
sites was shown by the Amendments 
which stood on the Paper. There were 
various Amendments to the clause; 
some dealt with the erection of work- 
men’s dwellings, some with the making 
of open spaces, some with the erection 
of schools upon the sites. If those 
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Amendments were carried, would it, or 
would it not, be possible for the Metro- 
litan Board of Works to build a num- 

r of shops on the sites? If not, the 
ratepayers of London might be sub- 
jected to considerable loss. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assnzron Cross) said, the primary 
object was the accommodation of the 
working classes. Everything that was 
auxiliary to that object would be al- 
lowed. 

Mr. J. R. HOLLOND said, that fur- 
ther explanation was certainly required. 
They were dealing with about 40 acres 
of land, and they were asked to settle 
the destination of the sites in a some- 
what hurried manner at the end of a 
Session, and it seemed to him without 
considering sufficiently whether it was 
wise, from a prison point of view, that 
the prisons should be removed. Sir 
Edmund Du Cane’s evidence before the 
Committee went to show that, although 
the site of Millbank Penitentiary only 
cost £1,200, there had been spent on 
buildings something like £600,000. The 
Committee ought to know whether, in 
case the site was disposed of as pro- 
posed, the Government were to be re- 
couped in any way for the money they 
had spent. He sympathized with those 
who strongly objected on principle to 
the disposal of those sites in this way. 
It seemed to him that they might come 
to some sort of agreement whereby Par- 
liament should retain control of the sites, 
and leave the settlement of the precise 
destination of the sites to another Ses- 
sion. It would be extremely easy to do 
that; it could be done by introducing 
next year a Bill dealing specially with 
those sites. The only thing that would 
happen would be that the destination of 
the sites would be left over for further, 
and he believed riper, determination. 


Amendment proposed, 

In e 4, line 30, to leave out all the words 
after “ Pentonville, Penitentiary,’”’ to “and,” 
in line 32.—(Mr. Hollond.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. ALBERT GREY said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) would consider this Amend- 
ment favourably, because it seemed to 
him (Mr. A. Grey) a very fair compro- 
mise between the promoters of the Bill 
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and those who objected to the 3rd clause 
on principle. The Amendment really 
postponed to another Parliament the 
settlement of the destination of the 
— sites, which it was hoped would 

cleared and devoted to some object 
which would bring about an amelio- 
ration in the condition of the working 
classes. There were many reasons why 


the clause should not be adopted. | Mr. 
Jesse Cottines: No!] The hon. Mem- 
ber for Ipswich said ‘‘No!” He could 


well understand why the hon. Gentle- 
man supported the clause. He repeated 
that there were many reasons why they 
should reject the clause. If they adopted 
the clause as it now stood, they would 
be adopting a clause based upon a prin- 
ciple absolutely new to legislation, and 
they would give an opportunity to the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) and his Friends to 
conduct an agitation which would not 
be very palatable to Gentlemen sitting 
on the Front Ministerial Bench. It 
seemed to him (Mr. A. Grey) that they 
had no right at the fag-end of a Session, 
when four-fifths of the Members were 
away, to invite the House of Commons 
to legislate in a way which he very much 
doubted it would legislate if there was a 
full House. But there was another 
reason why he appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
to accept this Amendment. There were 
many Amendments to follow. Every one 
of those Amendments they meant to 
fight and to divide upon. If the right 
hon. Gentleman was going to insist 
upon this proposal simply because it 
had come down from the House of 
Lords — [‘‘The Royal Commission.” } 
The Royal Commission! Members of 
the Royal Commission who had spoken 
upon the Bill had spoken most strongly 
against this proposal. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley), 
who was a Member of the Commission, 
made a most eloquent speech against 
this proposal ; and he (Mr. A. Grey) be- 
lieved that other Members of the Royal 
Commission who were in the House 
very much agreed with what the hon. 
Gentleman said. They would not quarrel, 
however, as to the sourée from which 
the proposal came. All he wished to 


point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
was that, unless he could see his way to 
accept this very reasonable Amendment, 
he (Mr. A. Grey) and others meant to 
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fight the clause inch by inch and line by 
line. They meant to divide upon every 
Amendment, and to make it as difficult as 
possible for the right hon. Gentleman to 
carry a clause containing a principle to 
which they objected so much. He had 
thought it right to make those remarks, 
though he did not wish it to be under- 
stood he used them in any menacing 
spirit. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would give a favourable con- 
sideration to his remarks, and, if pos- 
sible, promote the speedy passing of the 
Bill through the Sinn by accepting 
the Amendment. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) thought the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. A. Grey) had just given 
them full warning of obstruction to the 
clause. The clause, as now proposed, 
was recommended by the vast majority 
of the Members of the Royal Commis- 
sion; it had come down from the House 
of Lords, and he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
desired to take the sense of the Com- 
mittee upon it. He must remind hon. 
Gentlemen who proposed that the matter 
should stand over that what the pro- 
moters of the Bill wanted to do was to 
afford some speedy relief. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen would examine the Bill they 
would find that the advance of the 
money was confined to a certaindate. The 
prisons in question were being emptied, 
and there was no reason why the land 
should remain idle any longer than 
could be helped. It was proposed not 
merely that the sites themselves should 
be devoted to working men’s dwellings, 
but that it should be in the power of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to ex- 
change them for others. If hon. Mem- 
bers knew what was going on in London 
they would readily admit that time was 
really the essence of the matter. He 
was quite willing to abide by the deci- 
sion of the Committee, and he hoped 
that decision would be arrived at with- 
out delay. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked if anyone 
doubted that if the House were full 
there would be an instructive and ani- 
mated discussion upon this clause, with 
possibly a result disastrous to it? Did 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary remember the debates which 
took place annually in regard to the 
contributions made out of the public 
funds for the special advantage of the 
community of London? Every item of 
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increase with regard to the Parks and 
the building of additional Offices—in 
fact, every attempt to spend money for 
the special benefit of the people of Lon- 
don—always received the very strongest 
opposition in the House. He had nota 
doubt that a clause like this would, if 
introduced at another period of the Ses- 
sion, either be rejected im toto or re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. PICTON said, it was evident that 
this clause was opposed to the convic- 
tions of a considerable number of the 
Members of the House. A good deal 
been said that evening about Socialism 
being involved in this clause. He did 
not object to Socialism of a proper kind, 
for he thought there was such a thing 
as equitable Socialism. But this clause 
did not represent Socialism at all; it re- 
presented patronage, and patronage of a 
sort which tended to provide for the 
moderately well-off at the expense of the 
extremely destitute. That he believed 
to be the real tendency of the clause, 
and he desired to say why he thought 
so. If the clause was carried out, and 
the land was sold for less than its 
market value, a number of houses could 
be provided at less rent than that paid 
for houses in many parts of London. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Government Board (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) interpolated a remark while 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce) was speaking that evening, 
to the effect that the houses were not to 
be let below their market value. He 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
mean by that that the houses would not 
be let for less than would pay a fair per- 
centage upon the outlay. |Mr. A. J. 
Batrour: No!] He was sorry if he 
misunderstood the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He would continue his remar's, 
and perhaps, if he was wrong, the right 
hon. Gentleman would correct him. He 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that the houses would not be let at a 
less rental, considering that the land 
would be bought at a less price than it 
could be got for in the open market. At 
any rate, it stood to reason that if the 
land was bought for less than it could be 
bought for in the open market the houses 
could be let at less than their full and 
proper value. The number of houses 
was nothing; the principle was every- 
thing; but, supposing there were 500 
houses to be let at a lower rent than that 





at which houses could be ordinarily se- 
cured, manifestly it would be a great 
advantage to get hold of one of the 
houses or tenements. There must bea 
considerable competition for them. On 
what principle were they to be allotted? 
Would it be first come first served? He 
doubted it. The general rule in such 
cases was to make a selection. There 
would be a certain number of people 
who had good recommendations, who 
were sober, diligent, and thrifty, and 
they would be considered suitable ten- 
ants for such advantageous houses. Then 
here was a case of patronage at once. It 
was a valuable gift to a man to get into 
a tenement of this kind. At whose ex- 
pense was this patronage to be exer- 
cised ? The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had spoken 
about the intervention of the State, and 
of the windfalls of the State, which the 
State might, he said, very reasonably 
make over to a certain number of ten- 
ants. But what was the State? The 
State was not the Government, the State 
was certainly the whole of the inhabitants 
of this country; and, directly or indirectly, 
all men—even children were taxpayers, 
for some of them got less food than they 
otherwise would owing to the direct or in- 
direct pressure of taxation—every man, 
woman, and child—had to contribute to- 
wards the expenses of the State. When, 
therefore, they spoke of the State sacri- 
ficing a windfall they spoke of the whole 
of the inhabitants of the country sacri- 
ficing a windfall ; they spoke of the desti- 
tute and suffering sacrificing so much 
property which, directly or indirectly, 
might be used for their benefit. There- 
fore, he contended that this patronage 
was exercised at the expense of those 
who were worse off than the people who 
would be put into those houses. He 
put it forth as a general principle that 
the burden of taxation ak of all public 
expenses tended to gravitate to the very 
lowest depths, and he believed there 
would be a gravitation of such a kind in 
this case. If, at the expense of the rates or 
of taxation, they gave a certain number 
of people accommodation for a price at 
which they could not obtain it in the 
open market, they would do it at the 
expense of someone. If there was a loss 
of money someone must bear it; and he 
thought, when they considered the ope- 
ration of rates and taxes, they would find 
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that just outside that area of well-con- 
structed and healthy dwellings, dwell- 
ings that were let at a low rent to thrifty 
and respectable working people, there 
were destitute and suffering people who 
had to contribute through the extra rates 
and taxation for the better condition of 
those who were better able to provide 
for themselves than they were. He 
thought that that was the operation of 
the clause, and he, therefore, must 
earnestly contend against it. He ap- 
pealed to Her Majesty’s Government to 
consider the point seriously. They must 
have felt that there were deep convic- 
tions on this subject ; they must see that 
many hon. Members regarded the clause 
as an exceedingly dangerous one. It had 
been a very painful thing for some of 
them to have to vote against a par- 
ticular stage of the Bill; although they 
were anxious that better dwellings 
should be secured for the working 
classes, they had had to vote against a 
stage of the Bill because of this vicious 
principle embodied in it. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueron Cross) said, that time was 
valuable, yet time ought not to count 
when there was an important principle 
involved. He would make a suggestion 
to see whether they could not come to a 
fair and equitable arrangement. The 
great.difficulty seemed to arise from the 
fact that a price was put in the Bill; 
and, therefore, he would suggest that 
the clause should stop at line 36, leaving 
out— 


“ At such price, to be fixed by agreement or 
arbitration, as will enable the Board to appro- 
priate the sites or parts so conveyed for the pur- 
poses of the Labouring Classes Lodging Houses 
Acts, 1851 to 1867, as amended by this Act: 
Provided that the price shall not be less than 
the price paid for the land when it was puar- 
chased on behalf of Her Majesty or of the county 
of Middlesex respectively,” 


and then, in order to show what really 
was the meaning of the clause, adopt 
the Amendment which stood in his 
name— 


‘“* For the purpose of the erection thereon by 
the Board or other parties, for the use of the 
working classes, buildings disposed in streets, 
squares, or otherwise, with or without open 
spaces, with power for such Board, as to all or 
any part of such sites, to lease the same to other 
persons, to be used for the purposes aforesaid, 
or to exchange the same for other land to be 


applied for like purposes, or to convert by sale 
the same into money, to be invested in land to 


be applied for like purposes, so that the land 
Mr. Picton 
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taken by exchange or sale be situate within the 
Metropolis.” 


They would thus get rid of the difficulty 
of putting the price in the Bill. He 
only threw that out as a suggestion ; if 
it was not accepted, he was quite pre- 
pared to stand by the Bill as it stood, 
and, if necessary, to go on until they 
passed it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean by that that 
it shall not be lawful for the Treasury 
to sell the land at less than its market 
value ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, the clause 
would then run in this way— 


“In the event of the removal from their 
present sites of Millbank Penitentiary, or Pen- 
tonville Penitentiary, it shall be lawful for Her 
Majesty, on the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and in 
the event of the removal from its present site 
of Coldbath Fields Prison, it shall be lawful for 
the justices of the for the county of Mid- 
dlesex, if the justices think fit so to do, to sell 
and convey those respective sites or any part or 

arts thereof to the Metropolitan Board of 

orks, for the purpose of the erection thereon 

by the Board or other parties for the use of the 
working classes,” and so on. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, it did 
not appear to him that the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) met in any way the 
opposition that was raised to this clause ; 
and he wished in the most serious manner 
possible to remind Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of the distinct pledge that was 
given to the House some weeks ago by 
the Leader of the House, to the effect 
that no contentious Business should be 
proceeded with during the remainder of 
the Session. He wished to ask Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government whether they con- 
sidered this contentious Business or 
not? If they were to accept the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary it would have this con- 
sequence—that he would deal with this 
matter probably at one bite; and those 
who intended to make this contentious 
matter, and very contentious matter, 
would be easily disposed of. That 
would be very disadvantageous, and 
would not lead to the enforcement of 
the pledge of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, a pledge which was being dis- 
tinctly violated on this occasion. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assnzeton Cross): I protest against 
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such words, and I hope the hon. Gen- 
tleman will withdraw them. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
would say that the pledge of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had not been ob- 
served, and to that he must strictly ad- 
here; but he wanted to say something 
more with regard to this proposal. 
This was a proposal giving a distinct 
advantage to London and to the rate- 
payers of London. [Mr. Jzssz Cot- 
tinas: No; London has created it. } 
The hon. Member for Ipswich said that 
London had created it; but he (Mr. 
Arnold) did not see that at all. Man- 
chester and Liverpool and other places 
had contributed directly to the increase 
of value of these prison sites; and he 
stood there as a Representative of 
one of those constituencies, in order to 
claim on behalf of his constituents their 
share of that increment of value. How 
was it to be given to them? Was it to be 
given to them through prison sites or in 
some other direction ? At all events, he 
distinctly objected, and he should be 
very glad to support his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Northumberland 
(Mr. A. Grey) in objecting, as long as 
he pleased, to the confiscation by Her 
Majesty’s Government of his consti- 
tuents’ share of the increment of value. 
There was nothing in the present rates 
that were levied on the people of London 
which entitled them to that share. The 
people of many of the manufacturing 
towns were paying higher rates than 
those paid by the people of London. 
He had previously called attention to 
the peculiar advantages possessed by 
the working classes of London in regard 
to their moving from one part of the 
Metropolis to another. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken with all 
the authority belonging to a Member of 
the Royal Commission as to what hap- 
= on that Commission. The right 

on. Gentleman knew better than he 
did what happened on that Commis- 
sion; but he believed that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement, that the 
proposal to give this land at cost price 
was carried by a vast majority of the 
Members of the Commission, was one 
that was not strictly correct. At all 
events, this was the fact—that in the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission the only 
arguments in favour of this proposal 
were those of the noble Marquess the 
Prime Minister (the Marquess of Salis- 
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bury). There was not an argument of 
any sort or kind in the general Report 
of the Commission which sustained the 
proposition — the extraordinary and 
reckless proposition—which was now 
before the Committee. He did hope 
that the interest of other places besides 
London would be ed by hon. 
Members that night. It was only re- 
cently that he divided the Committee 
in respect of the subsidies given to 
London for their Parks and various in- 
stitutions. People who lived outside 
London were tired of these subventions 
which were given to the Metropolis, and 
which were not defended by the late 
Government. Her Majesty’s late Go- 
vernment had given them up, and he 
said that the time had arrived when 
this custom of giving advantage to 
London ought not to be continued. He 
had stlits, olen protested against it ; 
he did so again on that occasion, and 
he called on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment not to go forward with this con- 
tentious Bill. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he thought that 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department was one which might be 
fairly accepted by his hon. Friend ; but, 
for his own part, he wished to hear 
more about that proposal, which he 
thought was surrounded by a certain 
amount of obscurity. The right hon. 
Gentleman knew that if the land were 
sold under the Acts which bore his 
name, and in order that workmen’s 
dwellings should be erected on it, the 
land could not be sold at its full value. 
Therefore, he said that the words sug- 
gested by the right hon. Gentleman— 
“ Sell for the purpose of erection, &c.” 
—would have the same effect, and would 
operate with the arbitrator in determin- 
ing what the price should be. He and 
his hon. Friends thought that a fair 
market price ought to be given; and if 
the right hon. Gentleman would consent 
to the insertion of words which would 
state that a fair market price should be 
given for the land, and say, at the same 
time, that he would consent to that por- 
tion of the Amendment which provided 
that the matter should afterwards come 
before Parliament for its decision and 
confirmation, he thought they might 
accept the clause. He thought the Com- 
mittee would in that way provide for 
future difficulties that might arise from 
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the adoption of a proposal which car- 
ried on the face of it a certain amount 
of obscurity, and with regard to whose 
results they knew nothing. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
could not follow his hon. Friend the 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold) in the 
views he had expressed on this proposal 
of Her Majesty’s Government. His 
hon. Friend was opposed to subventions 
to the Metropolis which came out of the 
Consolidated Fund; but he would point 
out that this proposal came under a dif- 
ferent category. With the permission 
of the Committee he would prove that 

int. Who was it that had made the 
increased value of sites in the Metro- 

lis; was it Salford or Manchester? 
Mr. Artaur Arnotp: Yes; both.] 
ut suppose those sites cost £10,000, 
and were now worth £30,000, what, he 
asked, had produced the increase of the 
value of the land? Why, the enter- 
prize, the trade, and increased popula- 
tion of London. Well, then, what was 
proposed here was to give that increment 
of value by certain means back to the 
people of London. He was prepared 
to go so far as tosay that it was not, per- 
haps, the best way of doing it; but he 
contended that, on the grounds he had 
shown, the proposal of Her Majesty’s 
Government was altogether removed 
from the category of mere subventions. 
He should vote for the clause because 
he wanted to extend the principle ; he 
wanted to say to the great landowners 
of Westminster—‘‘ You gave £10,000 
for the property that is now worth ten 
times the amount; that increase of 
value has been created by the trade and 
population of London; and, therefore, 
we believe you should in some way con- 
tribute to the well-being of those who 
brought about that result.” He could 
quote the Marquess of Salisbury in this 
matter. The noble Marquess said be- 
fore the Commission on the subject of 
housing the working classes, on whose 
recommendation this proposal was based, 
that— 

“Tt more closely resembled a provision for 
compensation than the offer of a gift ;” 
and, therefore, he (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
entreated his Radical Friends especially 
to vote with both hands for this clause. 
He had voted against subventions for 
keeping up Parks for London ; but that 
was quite another matter. They were 
dealing now with an increased value 


Mr. Bryce 
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created by the people of London, which 
it was prop to give back to them— 


a process which he said they must con- 
tinue to apply to other land that had 
increased in value through the same 
agency, and with respect to which, 
either by taxation or some plan a little 
more convenient than the present, they 
hoped to arrive at the same end. This 
was altogether a different matter from 
a subvention, even supposing that Sal- 
ford and Manchester had anything to do 
with creating this increment of value. 
For these reasons he should vote for the 
clause, defending it altogether from the 
subvention theory. He would ask his 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Northumberland (Mr. A. Grey) whether, 
under these circumstances, he was con- 
sistent in obstructing the Bill? His 
hon. Friend objected to the word ‘‘ ob- 
struction;”” then he would say “op- 
oe the Bill in a very lively manner.”’ 

inally, he again appealed to his hon. 
Friends to support the clause. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, he would 
make another suggestion which he 
hoped would enable the Committee to 
come to an agreement on the clause. 
He proposed to insert at the end words 
which would make the clause run thus— 

‘**' The price of such site shall be a fair mar- 
ket pfice fixed by agreement or arbitration.” 

Mr. PELL said, if the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to move that as an 
Amendment, he would point out that its 
effect would be to make the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works hold the land until 
they realized a very much higher price 
than they gave for it—not its market- 
able value. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman would be good enough to 
say if he was correct in that view of the 
case. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, that he pro- 
posed to introduce an Amendment which 
would guard against the contingency 
suggested by his hon. Friend. He 
hoped the hon. Member would consent 
to withdraw the Amendment now before 
the Committee. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, the 
Amendment suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was not satisfactory 
to himself, nor did he think it would be 
to some of his hon. Friends. This was 
one of those clauses which were very 
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often introduced in that House, which 
might mean one thing to one side and 
another thing to the other. What would 
be the effect given to this clause in the 
Law Courts of the country? In the 
first place, he should like to know whe- 
ther the clause was really necessary or 
not? If not, its effect would be merely 
to give a permissive power enabling the 
Treasury and the Justices of Middlesex 
to sell to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works their prisons for a particular 
purpose ; but, of course, the purpose 
or which a person ——_ property had 
nothing to do with the vendor. He 
should like to know whether, under the 
existing law, the Justices of the county 
of Middlesex or the Treasury, when 
these sites ceased to be required for 
rison purposes, were not entitled, and 
had aol the power to sell them, either to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works or 
anyone else in the Kingdom at the 
market price. The second criticism he 
wished to make on the clause was this 
—and here he might say that he en- 
tirely agreed with the hon. Member 
for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell)— 
that it expressly proposed to convert 
the Metropolitan Board of Works into 
builders. He objected to the rates paid 
by the people of London being em- 
ployed in speculative building. Either 
it was to be done at a profit without a 
fair return for the money or it was not. 
If at a profit, then he objected to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works making 
the people of London participators in 
these speculative transactions ; if it was 
to be done at a loss, as he supposed was 
the real intention, then he objected to 
the ratepayers of the Metropolis being 
burdened with the obligation, or its 
being placed in the power of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to impose that 
obligation of providing dwellings for 
the working classes at the expense of the 
rates. He hoped the Government would 
appreciate the argument of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Jesse Collings), who was extremely can- 
did as to the view which he took of this 
clause, and as to the ground on which 
he and his Radical Friends meant to 
vote for it. He hoped Her Majesty’s 
Government would appreciate the con- 
tention that they could not deal with 
State property or public property in 
this manner—by giving it away or 
by selling it at less than the 





value for the purpose of benefiting 
certain classes of the community, with- 
out setting an example and i 
a precedent for similar dealing wi 
the unearned increment, or an incre- 
ment added to the estates of private 
presi by the increasing wealth of the 
etropolis. He felt strongly on this 
subject ; and although he was not alto- 
ge er in accord with the views of the 
on. Member for Ipswich with regard to 
it, he did hope the Government would 
appreciate what it was they were really 
doing by this clause. The next criti- 
cism he desired to make on the clause 
was this—the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary proposed to add words 
to provide that the price given for the 
sites should be the fair market price. 
Yes: a fair market price, but on what 
conditions? If the land was to be sold 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
a particular purpose it was idle and 
illusory to say that the price was to be 
the fair market price, because on the con- 
ditions laid down in the Bill it was im- 
possible to get a fair market price for it. 
As he had said, he objected strongly to 
the clause, not only on behalf of the rate- 
payers of the Metropolis, but on behalf 
of the public generally. He regarded 
those sites as part of the public property 
of the country, and he said that the Go- 
vernment had no right to make a pre- 
sent to the people of London—for it 
really was a present—of that property, 
any more than they had the right to 
make to the people a present of public 
property in other parts of the Kingdom. 
e remembered that when it was a 
uestion of selling the foreshore at 
ary ha they were told by the Govern- 
ment then in power that it was the duty 
of the Government to safeguard public 
property, and to take care if it was sold 
that it was sold at the highest price that 
could be obtained forit. Well, then, he 
said the same principle should be ap- 
plied to London as to the other parts of 
the country. For those reasons he ob- 
jected to the clause as it stood, and he 
also objected to it in the form in which it 
was proposed to be amended by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
because he believed it would have the 
effect of achieving the same end in a 
different way ; and, moreover, it had the 
additional inconvenience about it—he 
should say this additional vice—that 


real| the right hon. Gentleman’s proposed 
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addition to the clause was capable 
of being interpreted in two different 
ways. It was just one of those clauses 
which, he was sorry to say, were often 

ut into Bills in Committee of that 

ouse by way of compromise, when 
one party meant one thing and the 
other meant another, and which were 
among the most fertile sources of 
litigation. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would allow him to do so, he 
would like to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board if he had for- 
gotten that most impressive speech which 
he made at an earlier period of this 
Parliament, when he complained that 
the spirit of economy had deserted those 
Benches? But he did not want to make 
this a personal argument; he did not 
think that the present Government were 
to be blamed for this class of legislation, 
which had become far too common be- 
fore they took Office, and his object in 
making these observations on the clause 
was by way of protest against legisla- 
tion of the kind. 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
Four) said, he did not intend to continue 
a discussion upon an abstract doctrine ; 
but he must say a word or two with re- 
gard to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Uollings) 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Christchurch (Mr. Horace Davey). The 
Government had been taunted with hav- 
ing introduced in this clause a provision 
for the appropriation of what one school 
of economists called the unearned incre- 
ment; but he wished to say that what- 
ever faults might be imputed against 
the clause, that fault it did not possess. 
The object of the clause was to enable 
the State to make a certain use of its 
own property. Those who desired to 
see the appropriation of unearned incre- 
ment wished the State to make use of 
somebody else’s property. The two 
methods of procedure were divided by 
the whole difference which separated 
charity from spoliation. 

Sr SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
he would not trouble the Committee 
with any remarks on the unearned in- 
crement farther than to say that he pre- 
sumed that the unearned increment in 
the case of these prison sites belonged 


to the State; and he believed that the 
State might appropriate that increment 
for the benefit of the classes which they 
thought ought to have it, if in so doing 


Mr. Horace Davey 
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they did the best for the community at 
large. He thought they would all agree 
to the proposition that the better the 
working classes were housed, the better 
it would be for the nation as a whole. 
But he wished to call attention to the 
ow working of the clause. They 
ad heard a great deal about the un- 
earned increment. He wished to remark 
that the moment it was known that the 
sites were to be utilized for the purpose 
of the Bill, the market value of the land 
would be brought down by one-fourth 
or one-third. He did not wish to say 
anything about that. If it was the in- 
tention to do away with the prisons, he 
did not think they could do better with 
the sites on which they stood than erect 
upon them dwellings for the working 
classes with good wide spaces between 
them. But he objected when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary and 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board said 
that the dwellings, when erected, were 
to make a fair return. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] 
Well, he would pass from that point. 
If the persons to be benefited were to 
pay a fair market price for the dwell- 
ings, surely the vendors of the land 
ought to sell it for a fair market price, 
because it was to be utilized for a par- 
ticular purpose, and that very fact would 
bring the price down. Again, he ob- 
jected to the proposal that the land 
should be dealt with by agreement or 
arbitration. He appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross), 
who would, perhaps, remember that 
evidence was given by the surveyor to 
the Peabody Trustees—namely, that the 
ground let to the Trustees was let at 
50 per cent less than it would have been 
worth under ordinary circumstances. If 
the right hon. Gentleman would put 
into this clause words that would leave 
the land open to public competition, so 
that the dealing might be fair, he should 
not object to it; but if it was to be left 
to be settled by agreement or arbi- 
tration, he was bound to say that he 
could not approve of that course at all; 
because, in that case, the people in- 
tended to be benefited would get no 
benefit to the same extent; whereas, if 
the matter were left to public competi- 
tion, no one could find fault with the 
price realized. Supposing that the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works bought in 
the manner contemplated in the Bill 
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supposing it was at a very low price, they 
would have to spend money in pulling 
down and road making before they could 
let the premises ; and he ventured to say 
that the highest price got for the dwell- 
ings would not do more than pay for 
the money laid out in this way. Then 
with regard to the argument that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works were to 
become speculative builders; no one 
knew better than the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works were very indisposed to become 
builders, and have the responsibility of 
letting the buildings erected; he knew 
also that the members of the Board were 
gentlemen of great influence, who knew 
what sort of influence would be brought 
to bear upon them. He said there was 
no safety in the clause, unless the Go- 
vernment proceeded by way of public 
competition, which would prevent any 
fault being found with what was done, 
and would enable the working classes 
to get what they wanted at a fair price. 
The time had gone by when they could 
shut their eyes to the fact that they 
must continue to provide dwellings for 
the working classes. Those classes were 
increasing year by year; and the Com- 
mittee should remember that one of the 
witnesses examined before the Royal 
Commission had stated that although a 
great deal had been done in that direc- 
tion there wasstill much overcrowding. In 
suggesting the addition of words which 
would leave the price to be paid to pub- 
lic competition, he felt sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman would give him 
credit for speaking in the public interest; 
and he trusted that his suggestion would 
be adopted, because then they would get 
rid of the idea that the fair market price 
would not be paid. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, that the 
further they went with this discussion 
the more clearly it must appear to those 
who watched their ple oa that the 
best thing the Government could do 
would be to withdraw the clause alto- 
gether. That, he thought, was the 
ground which ought to be taken up by 
hon. Gentlemen on those Benches. He 
must say that the right hon. Gentleman 
had dealt rather easily with the argu- 
ment put forward in the course of the 
discussion by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr. Arnold), who said 
there had been an undertaking on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government not 





to proceed with any contentious Busi- 
ness. If these matters were not con- 
tentious he was at a loss to understand 
how the right hon. Gentleman would 
characterize the recent proceedings. He 
would like to call attention to a matter 
in which many Members from Scotland 
were interested—that was to say, the 
Bill dealing with the Scotch Universities. 
That Bill had been given up altogether 
because there was some opposition to 
one or two of its clauses, and the Go- 
vernment, in consequence, said it was 
clearly a contentious matter. He asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to apply in one 
ease the rule he had applied in the 
other; he asked him to carry out the 
pledge that no contentious Business 
should be taken; and he thought that 
what had taken place that evening was 
quite enough to prove that this Bill was 
of a highly contentious character. 
Several hon. Members who were inte- 
rested in this question had left town. 
Of course, they could not be blamed for 
going away at that time of the Session; 
if they were away it could notbe helped, 
and it was absurd to expect that the 
Committee could have any fair and open 
discussion on matters of this kind on the 
lithof August. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would amend the clause by put- 
ting in words to the effect that the land 
should be sold for the best price ob- 
tainable in the open market, the clause 
might be agreed to; but he thought it 
was useless to go on with it otherwise. 
He thought that the hon. Gentleman 
beside him was a little hard upon hon. 
Members on those Benches in saying 
that the hon. Member for South North- 
umberland (Mr. A. Grey) was obstruct- 
ing theclause. Why, any hon. Member 
would know who had watched their pro- 
ceedings during the last three weeks that 
anything like obstruction was not only 
foreign to their intentions, but abso- 
lutely repugnant to their general notions 
of sais mg They had taken the Bill 
fairly, clause by clause ; and he would 
like to ask right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site whether, if the Treasury Bench had 
been occupied by Liberals instead of 
Conservatives, it was probable that the 
Bill would have the slightest chance of 
being carried? Right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had many advantages over 
their Predecessors; they had not to 
deal with obstruction in that House, and 
they could do what they pleased in 
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‘another place.” He felt sure that 
having pointed out to right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that their action that 
night had been almost contradictory of 
the solemn pledges given, they would 
agree with him in saying that they ought 
not to go any further with this conten- 
tious Bill. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he must 
support this clause. He had ventured 
to criticize some of its features; but he 
heartily supported it for the reason that 
it established the very sound doctrine 
that the increased value of the land in 
cases of this kind belonged to the people 
whose industry had made it more valu- 
able, and on that account he and his 
hon. Friends could not consent for a 
moment to a medification of the clause in 
any form whatever. He appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman who had charge 
of the Bill to conform to the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission by 
retaining the clause as it stood at pre- 
sent. He thought there might have 
been a better way out of this difficulty 
had the suggestion which he had had 
the honour of making been thoroughly 
adhered to and carried out. He said 
that, instead of selling these sites for the 
sn) of erecting on them dwellings 
or the working classes, it would be far 
better if they were at once made over 
for open spaces for the benefit of all the 
eommunity. They could not possibly 
touch a spot in London where 10 or 
20 acres of open space could.not do an 
enormous amount of good to the whole 
of the inhabitants of London, by giving, 
as it were, large air holes for the circu- 
lation of purer atmosphere; and he 
thought that if steps were taken in that 
direction a great advantage to the people 
would result. He did not care for the 
change which the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to make in the clause ; on the 
contrary, he very much feared that it 
would detract considerably from the 
value of the intended gift; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman had a moment to 
spare he should be exceedingly glad to 
know thereason forthe proposed change. 
There were one or two distinguished 
young Members on that side of the 
House who wished to maintain certain 
old-fashioned yor which they had 
adopted owing to their association with 
hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial 
Benches. He sincerely hoped that Mem- 
bers of the Liberal Party would hold 
fast to their proposals in this matter. 


Mr. A. R. D. Elliot 


{COMMONS} 
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He was very glad to see the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House in 
his place. That right hon. Gentleman 
had made a speech at Bristol on Satur- 
day night which was in the nature of a 
very strong attack on the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain) for his Social- 
istic tendencies ; and he(Mr. Broadhurst) 
had been surprised to find on reading 
his speech that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not even read the Bill which 
was coming before the House, as the 
first Order of the Day on Monday, and 
which contained Socialism in a purer 
form than anything he remembered to 
have been recommended by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the House re- 
turned and learnt in the House of Oom- 
mons on Monday afternoon that the 
Party which he led were the real initia- 
tors of this class of legislation he 
naturally became considerably alarmed, 
and he (Mr. Broadhurst) had no doubt 
that it was due to his well-known caution 
in matters of legislation, that this modi- 
fication was proposed. He sincerely 
hoped that the Government would re- 
main firm to its proposal; and he could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that in 
adhering to the clause as it stood in the 
Bill he would have no firmer supporter, 
nor any more laborious assistant, in 
carrying the clause than himself. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he understood 
the object of the Government was to 
give the Metropolitan Board of Works 
the right of pre-emption of these lands 
for certain purposes—that was to say, 
the erection of workmen’s dwellings 
when the disused prisons now standing 
upon them were removed—they con- 
templated that the Board should have 
this preference over all other purchasers 
crags they paid a fair market price. 

f that were the correct view of the in- 
tention of the Government, he thought 
it would be better to deal with the 
matter on Report. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, after 
the discussion which had taken place, he 
thought the Government should agree 
to postpone this question. He had 
certainly understood that the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition had agreed 
that no contentious measure should be 
taken during the remainder of the Ses- 
sion ; but this Bill was of a highly con- 
tentious character, and had been under- 
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stood to be so for some days past. But pene the clause or leave it out of the 
there was a further objection to on] ill altogether. He was one of those 
ceeding, and it was that they were ax who thought that they had no right to 
to go forward with this clause in entire | dispose of public property in this way— 
ignorance of the real value of the land | at any rate, without knowing what the 
in question. He had heard that in| value of that property was. This was 
the opinion of some persons one of the the property more or less of the nation, 
sites of 23 acres was worth £60,000 or) and he said that, if it was the intention 
£80,000; but that, in the opinion of | of the Government to make it a present 
another person, it was worth from | to the people of London, they ought to 
£120,000 to £160,000 ; but the fact was | know exactly what the value of the pre- 
the Committee knew nothing at all about | sent was to be. He admitted the ditt. 
the value of the land. If the actual culty which London had to contend with 
value of the land was to be obtained, he | in respect of dwellings for the working 
said that the question before the Com- | classes; he admitted, as had been pointed 
mittee would be one of limited import- | out by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
ance ; but the point they were concerned Gravesend (Sir Sydney Waterlow), that 
about was whether they were to get the | although much had been done, much 
real value for the land, or that which the remained to be done there, to contend 
State might place upon it, or acoept. He | with, and, if possible, remove, the con- 
had been conversing with a gentleman | dition of over-crowding in which many 
very competent to speak on this matter, | sections of the vee classes lived ; 
who said he was authorized bythe prison , but he could not go the length of saying 
authorities to say that the value of the | that they ought to sacrifice valuable 
site was of less value than was supposed. sites, and so set a ey which he 
If, therefore, the clause, as he recom-|should have thought the right hon. 
mended that it should be, were post- Gentleman would have considered many 
poned, there would be time to find out the , times before introducing into the Bill. 
value of the land, which, as he had said, | He felt strongly on this point; but if 
might possibly be found to be less than | Her Majesty’s Government would accept 
was generally thought. The right hon. | the Amendment suggested by the hon. 
Gentieman the Home Secretary had | Member for Gravesend, he thought that, 
offered to the Committee what he called | at any rate, the clause would be greatly 
a compromise—that was to say, to adopt |improved. But the better course would 
the words “‘at a fair market price;’’| be, in his opinion, to take time to con- 
but it was to be accompanied with con- | sider whether the clause should remain 
ditions which really raised the question | in the Bill. 
inanotherform. Ifthe saleof the land; Mz. FIRTH said, he had a few short 
was to be subject to the condition alluded | observations to make on this subject; 
to, the whole question arose whether the | and, in the first place, he would express 
land would be sold at a high or alow the hope that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
price. As he had said, he hoped the; ment would not withdraw the clause. 
right hon. Gentleman would agree to | Having some knowledge of the people 
the postponement of the clause ; first, of London, he had a right to express his 
because the matter was really conten- | opinions on the question before the Com- 
tious; and, secondly, because there was | mittee. He could understand that there 
no knowledge or general agreement as were differences of opinion among the 
to the real value of the land. | people as to the use made of the pro- 
Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, | perty in question. It seemed to him 
he wished to say one or two words on |that the position was very shortly 
this very important question. He had |stated. It was that the Government 
never disguised from his right hon. | had, up to the present time, the control 
Friend that he particularly disliked the of the prisons in London ; they now pro- 
clause, which, he thought, was one that | posed to take the prisons out of London, 
might better have been left out of the | to take the question of housing the work- 
Bill. He ventured now to appeal to | ing classes over, and to put it under the 
him, seeing that there were many other control of Parliament. If that were so 
important provisions in the Bill, to con- he thought it ought to be clearly stated 
sider whether he might not fairly follow in the Bill that the matter was not to be 
the advice of the right hon. Gentleman eft to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
who had just sat down, and either to — he said no one acquainted withthe 
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character of the workmen of the country | them appeared to rest more or less upon 
would wish to see constituted an autho- ‘official judgment; but he (Sir Gabriel 
rity in the matter. It seemed, however, |Goldney) replied that this was not a 
to him that the Government, having ex- | question to be adjusted according to the 
ercised hitherto control over the London | strict principles of State economy ; and 
prisons, desired in future to exercise con- he contended that the proposal of Her 
trol over the dwellings of the working  Majesty’s Government ought graciously 
classes. He could not understand why, |to be accepted by the Committee as 
if the ground were suitable for the pur- | the best means of settling a consider- 
pose of erecting warehouses or other |able portion of a question which had 
places of business, the people of London | ‘troubled the people of London for many 
should be compelled to pay a greater years. 
price for it. He hoped the Government Mr. CHEETHAM said, he had placed 
would adhere to the =e which he | on the Paper an Amendment which was 
said was sound in princi ‘against the principle of subvention in 
Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY appealed |this matter. The hon. and learned 
to the Committee to pass the clause as | Member for Chelsea (Mr. Firth) had 
it stood, without stopping a useful Bill| contended that the people of London 
to consider the price the land ought to | were entitled to this subvention, and he 
be sold for. This measure was another | had been supported in that contention 
effort and attempt to raise the moral|by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
condition of the people. In the case of | Chippenham (Sir GabrielGoldney). All 
the National Gallery and other kindred| he could say was that, if this view was 
Institutions, the Committee was aware’ held generally, he was afraid that it 
that large sums were spent out of| afforded very little security for the Na- 
the Consolidated Fund. Everyone was | tional Trusts. He understood that the 
agreed on the principle of the measure ; | right hon. Gentleman had framed words 
and he asked whether, for the paltry sum | which would cover the object he in- 
of £100,000, they were prepared to have | tended to secure; and if that point were 
this site let to the highest bidder, the | made perfectly clear he would not think 
consequence of which would be that | it necessary to move his Amendment. 
warehouses would be erected on it, and | But he was obliged to say that he joined 
it would be lost to the locality for | hon. Members on those Benches in their 
all purposes of social and moral bene- appeal to the right hon. Gentleman to 
fit for ever? The Royal Commis-| postpone the clause. 
sion had considered this question very | r. ALDERMAN W. LAWRENCE said, 
fully in framing their Report as to|there seemed to be a sort of general 
sites for Workmen’s Dwellings, and | feeling that London was going to take 
the principle of the Bill had been de- | something by this clause, and that, there- 
cided upon ; and now the small thought | fore, it must be met with the most de- 
had arisen in the minds of some hon. | cided opposition. It was said that the 
Members that they ought'to endeavour | prisons occupied land purchased by the 
to get the highest possible price for the | State for that purpose, and that now there 
land, to increase the Consolidated Fund | was an opportunity of using it for the 
even at the risk of letting the poor go un- | benefit of the working classes of London. 
housed. He said that the supporters of |The Government proposed by this Bill 
a Government which ‘had been engaged | ‘that the sites should be used for the 
on this question for two years, and had, “erection thereon of lodgings for those 
during the last three Sessions, been en- classes. Hon. Members would know 
gaged in passing Acts of Parliament | how difficult it was to obtain sites in 
with the object of bettering the condi- | London suitable for such a purpose; 
tion of the working classes, and who|and he appealed to hon. Gentlemen 
had spent millions and millions on edu-| who had raised the present question to 
cation, ought to unite in pushing for- agree to the arrangement set forth in 
ward the Bill. But instead of that they | the clause. He was sure this was looked 
came down with questions as to what forward to by the inhabitants of London, 
these prison sites were worth in the lo- | and was considered one of the important 
eality. The right hon. Gentleman the | features of the Bill. When the Law 
Memberfor Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) Courts were built, they were built not 
had given estimates of value, which | for the Metropolis, but for the whole of 
varied from each other, although one of | ‘the country, They stood on land that 
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was purchased compulsorily by Act of 
Parliament for the whole of the coun 
—on land which had been covered wi 
numerous courts-and alleys of houses 
in which had been crowded a large popu- 
lation of the poorest and most needy cha: 
racter, nearly every room having been 
ocoupied by a separate family. Those 
poor people were turned out on a simple 
notice to quit, without the slightest care, 
attention, — or provision for 
their future lodging. He contended 
that at that moment Parliament had 
an opportunity of causing the land of 
the prisons to be occupied by the 
working classes, as some compensation 
for those who were driven out o 
their homes when the Law Oourts were 
built. Why should hon. Members come 
forward now and say—‘‘ Let us have 
the utmost farthing that these sites will 
sell for in the market. We say you 
ought to pay the amount into the Ex 
chequer; and even though under the 
scheme you propose the charge which 
would be put upon our several towns 
would not be more than one-eighth of a 
penny, we make our demand on prin- 
ciple, and say you ought not to use these 
sites for the benefit of the working 
classes of the Metropolis?” He con- 
tended that they were discussing a 
trifle and endeavouring to make it a 
politico-economic debating ground, and 
that hon. Members were opposing the 
clause, not because they did not agree 
with what it would effect, but because 
it was against the principle of increased 
increment of property belonging to 
those who earned it. When they saw 
how readily large sums of money were 
voted for war expenses in all parts of 
the world, he was convinced the indus- 
trial classes would believe that the Com- 
mittee neglected their interests, or did 
not entertain them in a proper manner, 
if, from a petty feeling as to the dis- 
posal of these sites, it refused to pass 
the clause. He had been very much 
struck by the cheers with which the 
statement that the sites should be 
used for the purposes of open spaces 
and recreation grounds was received. 
If that were done, nothing would 
be paid into the National Exche- 
- quer. Hon. Members did not ask 
that the full value should be paid for 
the land if it were given up to the pur- 
poses of recreation. He really did hope 
that the clause would pass without fur- 
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ther discussion, and that hon. Members 
would not put themselves in opposition 
to the wishes of the mass of the people 
of this great Metropolis. 

Mr. HOPWOOD thought hon. Mem- 
bers were entitled to an answer to the 
question whether this was or was not 
contentious Business? If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gave them an answer, he was 
sure he would give them a candid one, 
even if it were against himself. He 
(Mr. Hopwood) himself could not help 
thinking that there could be no doubt 
at all in the matter, and that it was 
most assuredly contentious Business. 


f | Yet the Ministry had promised that no- 


thing with even the flevour of conten- 
tious Business should be brought on 
during the rest of the Session. As he 
understood it, a compromise had been 
offered—that the sites should be sold 
‘‘ for a fair market price, to be settled 
by agreement or arbitration,” or words 
to that effect. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary would put 
these words at the end of the clause, 
leaving out all the words after the word 
“‘Works,’’ in line 37, so that the clause 
would read— 

“ To sell and convey those tive sites or 
any part or parts thereof to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works at a price to be fixed by 
agreement or arbitration,” 
he could then frame a separate clause 
describing the Trust on which the Board 
of Works would hold the sites, and 
that, no doubt, would be accepted as a 
fair termination of the dispute. In this 
way the question of the sale of the land 
would be separated from the purpose to 
which it was to be applied. The ques- 
tion of fair market price would be left 
untrammelled, and the sites could be 
allocated to the purpose intended by the 
noble Proposer of the clause (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury)—that was to say, to 
the setting up on them of some form of 
working men’s dwellings. He(Mr. Hop- 
wood) could very well understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary felt bound to defend the clause. 
There was no doubt it had been a mat- 
ter of warm contention between the 
Prime Minister and Lord Bramwell in 
‘another place,” and it was very na- 
tural that the Home Secretary should 
feel that in loyalty to his Ohief he was 
bound to stand by the Bill; but, on the 
other hand, he (Mr. Hopwood) felt con- 
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vinced that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Chief were here, and had heard 
this discussion, he would at once relieve 
the right hon. Gentleman of any sup- 
obligation, and allow them to go 
on with the Bill, treating this as con- 
tentious Business, and expunging it 
from the Bill, or adopting the sugges- 
tion which he (Mr. Hopwood) had just 
made. 
Taz CHANCELLOR orruz EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Hopwood) has made a direct 
appeal to me, and, of course, I am very 
glad to answer the question he has 
asked. He has asked me whether or 
not in my opinion this is conten- 
tious matter? If the epithet of con- 
tentious could be properly applied to 
ordinary matter of debate, on which 
the House is not seriously divided, al- 
though some hon. Gentlemen may not 
hold the views of the great majority, 
then, I admit, all our proceedings of the 
last three weeks ought not to have taken 
place ; but if, on the other hand, con- 
tentious Business means matter on 
which the House is fairly divided, and 
which a large section of the House is 
unwilling to consider, there is nothing 
to prevent our proceeding further with 
the clause. I would remind the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that the discus- 
sion on this subject has really governed 
to a great extent the debate on this 
Bill, and that we have already had a 
division which has shown us that there 
are nearly 60 Members on one side, 
and only six on the other. I do 
not think that under these circum- 
stances we have had sufficient proof 
that there is any real contention in the 
House in re; to that which is the 
subject of the debate. What I would 
suggest is this—that hon. Members who 
feel strongly on this matter cannot do 
better than put their opinions to the 
test of a division as soon as may be, in 
order that we may seé what is the view 
of the Committee. My right hon. Friend 
has made a proposal to amend the clause 
which, as f understand, has been ac- 
cepted as a reasonable settlement by 
more than one of those who, in previous 
discussions, spoke very strongly against 
the clause itself. If that is so, it certainly 
seems that the real opposition to the 
clause is very much less than was sug- 
gested by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Stockport (Mr, 
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Hopwood). In any case, let us try 
what it is. Her Majesty’s Government 
would not care to press this clause on 
what may fairly be deseribed as an un- 
willing House ; but, on the other hand, 
if a great majority are in favour of 
passing it, I cannot see anything to pre- 
vent its adoption. 

Mr. J. R. HOLLOND said, he was 
not insensible of the effort the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had made to meet hon. Members in this 
matter; but he thought it must be clear 
to the right hon. Gentleman from what 
had taken place that that effort had not 
been entirely successful. There were 
a number of Members on that ~_ Op- 
position) side of the House who held 
such strong objection to the clause that 
he did not think he should be justified 
in withdrawing it. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—~Ayes 69; 
Noes 20: Majority 49.—(Div. List, 
No. 283.) 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneron Oross) said, he had a 
small Amendment to move, in line 32, 
to add, after the word ‘‘ Treasury,” the 
words “‘and subject to such conditions 
as they may think reasonable.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 32, after the word *‘ Treasury,” 
to insert the words “and subject to such con- 
ditions as they may think reasonable.”—(Sir 
R. Assheton Cross.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BRYCE said, he wished to move 
to omit from lines 34 and 35 the words 
“if the Justices think fit so to do.’’ 
He made this proposal for the reason 
that the Treasury in these matters would, 
of course, be the Executive Government. 
If the Executive Government should 
‘think fit so to do,” the Treasury would 
“think fit so to do; ”’ and the Committee 
was, therefore, giving directions to the 
Government what was to be done. Well, 
the Government was amenable to Par- 
liament, but the Justices of the county 
of Middlesex were not. He did not 
see why, if they took this step, they 
should leave the veto in the hands of 
the Justices. If the Act was to be com- 
plied with by the Treasury, he thought 
it should also be complied with by the 
Justices of Middlesex, so that the will 
of Parliament should be carried out. 
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It should not be left to those irrespon- 
sible persons to say whether the Act 
should be carried out or not. 
Amendment proposed, in page 4, lines 
34 and 35, leave out ha’ wash “if 
the Justices think fit so to do.”—(Mr. 
Bryce.) 
Question pro , “That the words 
a to be left out stand part of the 
ause. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeton Cross) said, he could not 
consent to the omission of those words, 
because only in 1877 Parliament had 
given the Justices a direct Parliamen- 
tary title to deal with those prisons. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he could not see 
any reason for refusing the Amendment ; 
but, of course, if there was a strong 
feeling in the Committee against it, he 
would not press it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHEETHAM said, he had pro- 
posed to move, in line 35, after “convey,” 
to insert “ at a fair market price.” So 
much had been said on that subject 
that he would not enter further on the 
question; and if he understood rightly 
the offer of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Assheton Oross), he proposed to 
include in the clause words to the same 
effect ? 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assperon Cross): Yes; I would 
move the Amendment I have put upon 
the Paper, with the addition of the 
words ‘‘as approved by the Secretary 
of State,” after ‘ Metropolis,” in the 
pon line, so that the Amendment will 
read— 


‘* For the purpose of the erection thereon by 
the Board or other parties, for the use of the 
working classes, buildings disposed in streets, 
squares, or otherwise, with or without open 
spaces, with power for such Board, as to all or 
any part of such sites, to lease the same to 
other persons, to be used for the purposes afore- 
said, or to exchange the same for other land to 
be applied for like purposes, or to convert by 
sale the same into money, to be invested in land 
to be applied for like purposes, so that the land 
taken by ex or sale be situate within the 
Metropolis as approved by the Secretary of State. 
The price for such sites shall be.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman propose to ‘add 
the words ‘‘ fair market price ?” 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assweton Cross): Yes; at the end. 





Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
37, to leave out the word “ at,” and in- 
sert the words proposed.—( Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘at’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The 
words— 


“ Or to exchange the same for other land to 
be applied for like purposes, or to convert by 
sale the same into money, to be invested in 
land to be applied for like purposes, so that the 
land taken by exchange or sale be situate within 


‘the Metropolis as approved by the Secretary of 


State,” 


are surely unnecessary. If a fair market 
value is to be taken, I do not see what 
object there can be in giving the Metro- 
politan Board this power of exchange 
or of converting into money. 

Sr SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
he wished to propose an Amendment to 
the Amendment. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member wish to add words? 

Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW : I wish 
to propose an Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: But does the 
hon. Member propose to add to the ori- 
ginal Amendment? If he does, we 
must get the words of the original 
Amendment in the Bill first. 

Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW said, he 
wished to propose an alteration to the 
first part of the Amendment, so that it 
would read ‘for the purpose of the 
erection thereon by the Board by public 
competition.”” He had already fully ex- 
plained his reasons for urging the ac- 
eeptance of these words. He was sur- 

rised the right hon. Gentleman the 

ome Secretary had not said one word 
as to the statement he (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow) had made about the Board 
by agreement letting large plots of 
land in the Metropolis at a price that 
had been distinctly, on the highest au- 
thority, stated to be far below what it 
would fetch if put up to public compe- 
titon. He wished to avoid that in the 
case of these prison sites. When the 
price was fixed by public competition 
no one could find fault. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, after the word 
“Board,” to insert the words “ by 
public competition.” — (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. FIRTH said, he should like to put 
a question to the Home Secretary with 
regard to his proposal that the price 
should be the fair market value. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: We are now on 
another Amendment. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he wished to call 
attention to a point which arose under 
an earlier portion of the Amendment. 
The Amendment contained the words 
‘with or without open spaces.” 

Mr. WARTON: That will come later 


n. 
Tue CHAIRMAN : The Amendment 
before the Committee is to insert, after 
the word “‘ Board,” the words “‘ by public 
competition.” 
rn. BRYOE said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would rot accept this Amend- 
ment, or that the hon. Baronet would 
withdraw it. It would tend to narrow 
the purposes to which the land could be 
put. They must consider the interests 
of the working classes for whose benefit 
this land was to be acquired. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE did not 
think this Amendment, even if agreed 
to, could have much effect owing to the 
words which — “eee The Board 
could take the land for other purposes if 
they pleased. , 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he desired to 
move to omit from the second line of the 
Amendment the words ‘‘ for the use of,” 
in order to insert the words “suitable 
for.” He moved the Amendment, be- 
cause he feared that the retention of the 
words ‘‘for the use of” might lead to 
trouble. 


Amendment proposed, to amend the 
said proposed Amendment, in line 2, by 
leaving out the words ‘‘ for the use of,” 
in order to insert the words ‘suitable 
for.” —( Mr. Tomlinson.) 


te) 


Question 2 ‘“‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeton Cross) said, it was evident 
the hon. Member had not read the Report 
of the Committee. 

Mr. TOMLINSON did not see what 
that had to do with his point at all. His 
point was that these words would con- 
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stitute a trust with the precise letter of 
which it might not always be pos- 
sible to comply. The words ‘suitable 
for’ might obviate a great deal of diffi- 
culty. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BRYCE said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary was 
satisfied with the words of the clause as 
they now stood, he (Mr. Bryce) would 
not trouble the Committee with an 
Amendment; but he certainly thought 
that the words ‘‘ with open spaces to a 
suitable extent’? would be better than 
‘with or without open s oy 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross): I am satisfied with 
the words as they are. 

Mr. BRYCE: They are not sufficient. 
We should make ample provision for the 
keeping of open spaces. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assuzton Cross): I would propose 
to leave out the words “or without,” in 
order to insert the word “suitable.” 

Mr. BRYCE: Agreed. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, in line 3, to omit the 
words “or without,’ in order to insert 
the word “ suitable.” —( Sir R. Assheton 
Cross.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he wished to 
move something before that, in line 4, 
after the word ‘“ Board,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ or other parties.” 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that in 
line 7 of the Amendment there was an 
extraordinary statement, which showed 
that the Queen’s English was not always 
plain English. The Amendment said, 
‘‘or to convert by sale the same into 
money.” He proposed to leave out the 
words ‘‘ by sale.” ' 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHEeTon Oross) said, that in order 
to make the clause clear, he should move, 
after ‘“‘ Metropolis,’ to add the words 
‘having regard to the object for which 
they have to be used.” 

Mr. FIRTH wished to know whether 
the ‘‘ fair market value”? would be re- 
stricted to the purchase of sites for the 
purpose of erecting labourers’ dwellings, 
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or whether it was to be a fair market 
value for any purpose ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS took it that 
there was no doubt as to the purpose. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, this 
illustrated the observation which he 
ventured to make some time ago. He 
had the greatest doubt in his mind as to 
what it meant; but he had not the 
slightest doubt that the Courts would 
hold that it meant the market value irre- 
spective of the purpose. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross): Strike out the 
words altogether. 

Mr. BRYOE said, he did not move 
his Amendment in consequence of the 
Amendment which had been carried. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he did 
not understand. Had the right hon. 
Gentleman struck out these words or 
not ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueron Oross) said, yes; he had 
struck them out. 

Mr. BRYCE rose to Order. The 
Chairman had called upon him to move 
his Amendment, and he supposed that 
this matter was past and gone. 

Mr. FIRTH begged to move the 
words. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, he would be 
glad to put back the words. 

Mr. BRYCE asked, as a point of 
O der, whether the Chairman had not 
called upon him for his subsequent 
Amendment, and he (Mr. Bryce) said 
he should not move it? He begged to 
ask also, if that were so, whether it was 
not conclusive that the point was 
passed ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, he did not 
think the Rule applied in this case. 
There was some sontialen at that point, 
and he thought the words might be put 
back. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL: May I ask 
where we are? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: It is proposed to 
amend the Amendment—after the word 
“Metropolis,” to insert the words “ hav- 
ing regard to the object for which they 
have to be used.” 

Mr. ALBERT GREY, on the point 
of Order, desired to know if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had not risen in his place to move an 
Amendment in line 43, clearly showing 
that this point had been settled ? 





Mr. JESSE COLLINGS, on the point 
of Order, said, he had risen to put an- 
other point before line 43; but he was 
told that they had not come to that, and, 
therefore, he had not put it. These words 
had been put in to make the clause 
clear, and, therefore, he trusted that his 
hon. Friend would not endeavour by a 
side wind to interfere with it. 

Mr. PICTON wished to make an ap- 
peal to the Home Secretary. He thought 
that they were all agreed that there was 
a strong feeling as to this clause, and as 
to the evil principle involved in selling 
land at its market value. At all events, 
what they understood that the right 
hon. Gentleman had conceded was that 
the land was not to be sold below its 
value. Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
had moved the addition of words which 
made it entirely different from what was 
understood, and which would have the 
effect of reducing the value of the land. 
It was a complete abandonment of the 
concession made, and he did ask that 
the clause should be restored to its ori- 
ginal shape. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) remarked, that he 
had offered a compromise which was 
first accepted and then rejected, and, on 
a division, those who refused it were 
beaten. The words he now proposed to 
add would only make clear the principle 
he had held all through—that it was to 
be a fair market price for land for the 
erection of labourers’ dwellings. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE reminded 
the right hon. Gentleman that at the 
time he seemed to think it was a very 
important Amendment he was making ; 
but with the words which he was now 
adding it was really no concession at 


Question, ‘‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of the Szcrerary of 
Srare (Sir R. Assheton Oross), the fol- 
lowing Amendment made : — Page 4, 
line 43, after ‘‘ respectively,” insert— 

“‘ And that the sale may be made on condition 
of thecesser or transfer of any liability in respect 


of the maintenance of any road or embank- 
ment.’’ 


Mr. CHEETHAM, on behalf of the 


hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley), begged to move the Amend- 
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ment standing in his hon. Friend’s 
name, which was as follows:—Page 3, 
line 43, at end, add— 

** Provided also, That, in the event of the 
above sites or any part of them being applied 
to the purposes of the Labouring Classes’ 
Lodging Houses Act, such portions as, in the 
opinion of the Education Department, may be 
necessary for the purpose of erecting schools 
for the population so brought on to the above 
sites shall be reserved for the School Board for 
London, and the said School Board shall be 
empowered to buy such portions from the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Treasury at a price 
not exceeding their fair market value.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON, as an Amend- 
ment to the Amendment, wished to 
introduce, after the word ‘ London,” 
the words ‘‘or any public elementary 
school.”’ 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 66; 
Noes 32: Majority 34.—(Div. List, 
No. 284.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words, 
as amended, be added to the Clause.” 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS begged leave 
to move that the Chairman report Pro- 
grees, and ask leave to sit again. The 

overnment, under the guise of a Bill 
for Housing the Poor, had supported a 
proposal which would virtually have the 
effect of subsidizing denominational 


schools. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. Jesse 
Collings.) 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assuzeron Cross) said, the hon. 
Member would see that was not so. If 
he had thought about the schools at all, 
he should have objected to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Oldbam 
(Mr. Lyulph Stanley). Having put in 
the School Board of London, he saw no 
reason why they should not put in the 
other public schools. The site for such 
a school would not be in any sense a 
gift, because the land would have to be 
 oyengee at the fair market value, and 

e@ saw no reason for making any dif- 
ference. 

Mr. JESSE OOLLINGS said, he 
quite understood operating for the 


Mr. Cheetham 
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benefit of the ratepayers, or of a body 
supported by the rates; but it was quite 
another matter to assist private institu- 
tions. 

Mr. ONSLOW: I rise to Order. The 
Question before the Committee is that 
you, Sir, do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he dis- 
liked the Amendment very much ; but 
he would not advise the hon. Member 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) to persist in his 
Motion for reporting Progress. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ipswich had moved to report Progress 
on the ground that the London School 
Board was a Public Body, but that the 
other schools who would be admitted to 
the advantages of the clause were not. 
[ Cries of “‘ Question!” and ** Order!” 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
attention of the hon. Member to the 
fact that the Question before the Com- 
mittee is that I do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. BROADHURST : I am aware of 
that fact, Sir; but I understand it is 
always in Order to give reasons why we 
should report Progress. Of course, if 
you rule that no reasons are be given, 
I will sit down. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must not disouss the merits or de- 
merits of any previous proposal. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he would 
not do so. The reason for moving to 
report Progress was that the Bill had 
entirely changed its character by the 
Amendment which had just been sup- 
ported by the Government. Though 
the Government Tellers had not acted in 
the division, yet nearly every Member 
of the Government had supported the 
Amendment, and the Bill had entirely 
changed its character and no longer had 
any claim to the title which had been 
given it. He thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Ipswich should 
divide the Committee. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would make an appeal to the hon. Gen- 
tleman not to divide. He had found 
that the words of the Amendment would 
not make sense, and on that ground 
more than on any other he opposed the © 
proposal. If hon. Gentlemen would come 
up to the Table and look at the words 
of the Amendment they would see that 
they would not read. They would give 
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power to the London School Board to 
take land for denominational schools, so 
far as he could see—a thing which the 
London School Board could not do. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 22; 
Noes 82: Majority 60.—(Div. List, 
No. 285.) 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I would 
suggest that the difficulty should be met 
by abandoning the whole Amendment. 
These words would be mere nonsense. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Oross): I agree. Nothing 
is further from my intention than to in- 
troduce any religious element in this 
Bill, or to raise a question as between 
the school board and voluntary schools. 
I would propose to leave out the whole 
Amendment. 


Question, ‘‘That the words, as 
amended, be added to the Olause,’’ put, 
and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. ALBERT GREY said, he wished 
to propose that the clause be struck out of 
the Bill. [A daugh.| The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross) laughed ; 
but they must remember that they had 
been discussing the Bill for three hours 
under an entire misconception as to what 
were the principles of the Government 
with regard to it. The measure raised 
some importan tprinciples, and the House 
was bound not to pass it without under- 
standing what it meant. Unless the 
Government withdrew the whole clause, 
as they had withdrawn the Amendment 
dealing with school boards and denomi- 
national schools, the effect of the pro- 
vision there was no doubt would be to 
transfer the property of the State at a 
sum far below its market value to a 
small section of the community. There 
was no doubt about that whatsoever. 
What loss the State would sustain was 
uncertain, but it had been estimated at 
a large sum—amounting to £400,000 or 
£500,000. Now he, as the Representa- 
tive of theelectors of a large constituency 
in the North of England, objected to the 
loss that they as members of the State 
would sustain in consenting to the State 
parting with their property at a sum so 
much below its wel value. There was 





one argument which he would especially 
present to the attention of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. The effect of this Bill was to 
give Parliamentary sanction to the giving 
away of the unearned increment in the 
case of State property to a small section 
of the community. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’”] An hon. 
Friend below grumbled at the phrase, 
‘small section of the community ;” but 
se — bet roa the whole of 

e people o and. They were goin 
to sell. the ate oe at Millbank at gem 
below its value. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
yesterday afternoon made use of the 
argument that the people of London 
had suffered injury through losses sus- 
tained under various Act of Parliament. 
The right hon. Gentleman had referred 
to the Acts which had legalized the 
construction of the Midland Railway 
Terminus and a similar group of works. 
But, after all, what argument was that? 
Because the people of St. Pancras had 
suffered, the people living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Millbank Prison were to 
get housing below its market value! 

uch an argument as that would not 
hold water. If a certain section of the 
community were entitled to receive un- 
earned increment because the Govern- 
ment could put its finger upon certain 
Acts of Parliament which had done in- 
jury to the people of London where were 
they to stop? It would be just as good 
an argument to say that because a cer- 
tain number of people in the country had 
largely suffered owing to the policy of 
Protection being done away with 40 
years ago, therefore unearned incre- 
ment attaching to the State property 
should goto them. It would not bea 
difficult thing to prove that most people 
had suffered in consequence of most 
Acts of Parliament ; but the fact of their 
having so suffered was no reason why 
Parliament should now come forward 
and make them a present of property 
which belonged to the whole State. The 
principle on which he based his objec- 
tion to the clause was that it was prac- 
tically by Act of Parliament giving over 
the unearned increment to a portion of 
the community. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board said that that was not 
the case ; but he was a Member of great 
dialectical subtlety—he could cavil on 
the ninth part of a hair with great in- 
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genuity, but the electorate had not 
the same ingenuity as the right hon. 
Gentleman. All they could see was that 
by this Bill, brought in by the Marquess 
of Salisbury, and introduced into this 
House by a Conservative Government, 
the unearned increment was taken and 
devoted to a certain portion of the com- 
munity because it was contended that 
that increment had resulted from that 
community. That was a principle that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) intended to push. 
The hon. Member was, he believed, 
about to agitate the country on that 
principle, and to point to the example 
o: the Marquess of Salisbury and the 
House of Lords, and say—‘‘ What the 
Marquess of Salisbury declares is right, 
we also declare is right, and we ask you 
to push the principle a little further.” 
Whether hon. Members liked it or not, 
they would have to face an agitation on 
that principle if they passed this Bill— 
they would have an Act of Parliament 
at which the finger of the agitator—it 
might be an ignorant agitator—would 
be pointed, and pointed with effect. 
Those agitators would point to this Act 
of Parliament, and would call upon the 
electors to support similar proposals. If 
the Committee wished to prevent that 
agitation the best thing it could do 
would be to drop this clause out of the 
Bill altogether. If the Government did 
that, he was sure that the effect would 
be to sustain and speed the passage of 
the Bill through the House. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he had 
much pleasure in seconding the proposal 
of the hon. Member for South Northum- 
berland (Mr. A. Grey) to strike this 
clause out of the Bill, and he did so 
especially on the first ground that the 
hon. Member had put forward. The ques- 
tion seemed to stand thus. Take Pen- 
tonville and Coldbath Fields; they had 
been bought with the money of the 
whole country—of Londoners, of the in- 
habitants of Northumberland, of Staf- 
fordshire, Warwickshire, and all! other 
parts of England—the property was the 
property of the whole country. What 
was it that was proposed to be done 
with it? A certain course of things had 
brought into the neighbourhood of the 
land upon which those prisons stood a 
great number of inhabitants. Those in- 
habitants had been living there, bene- 
fiting the whole of the property of Lon- 
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don ; therefore, anything done for their 
benefit ought to be paid for out of the 
rates by the ratepayers of London. 
Those people had increased the value 
of the property of these very ratepayers. 
The persons who ought to support those 
poor people were those who had had 
their property increased in value by 
those poor people coming amongst them. 
What was it the Committee were going 
todo? Why, they were going to take, 
by this clause, the property of the people 
of England, and dispose of it for the 
purpose of easing the rates of the rate- 
payersof London. That was manifestly 
unfair and unjust. As to the other 
statements of the hon. Member, he (Mr. 
Staveley Hill) contended that on every 
principle of justice this clause had no 
right to be in the Bill. They had no 
right to take the property of the people 
of Evgland and sell it for the purpose 
of easing the rates of the ratepayers of 
London, who ought to pay any extra- 
ordinary charge for the maintenance of 
those people who had enhanced the 
value of their property. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had already alluded to this clause in 
what he had said with regard to this 
Bill yesterday ; but it must be remem- 
bered that the State was unable to make 
an equitable use of its property. [‘‘No, 
no!’’) Yes; unless they gave statutory 
powers, the State would not be able to 
make an equitable use of this property. 
They would be obliged toexact the utmost 
farthing. Under the 12th clause of the 
Bill, it would be seen that they were 
giving private owners the same power 
which it was proposed by this clause to 
give to the State. These provisions 
said that, having regard to the cireum- 
stances of particular localities—such as 
the crowded parts of Finsbury, the like 
of which was not to be seen anywhere 
else in the United Kingdom—the State 
should be able to do—so said the 3rd 
clause—what they were enabling private 
owners to do by other parts of the Bill. 
They had had it in evidence on the Com- 
mission that the Duke of Westminster 
was altering his settlements—that in 
making new ones he had put into 
them terms similar to those which had 
been introduced into Section 12 of 
this Bill. Unless such a power was 
given to the State, the State would be 
unable to do anything of the kind, and 
would be obliged to exact the utmost 
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farthing of its right. That was a case 
for the clause which had not yet been 
made in this discussion. 

Mr. STOREY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke) must 
have been very hard pushed for an argu- 
ment when he resorted to the one which 
he had just addressed to the Committee. 
Under the 12th clause, he said, they 
allowed the owners of settled estates to 
do this very thing; but the owners of 
settled estates only dealt with their own 
property. They did not deal with his 
(Mr. Storey’s) property; and he main- 
tained that what they were now doing 
under the 3rd clause was to take public 
property—that was, his property, for 
one, for he had an interest in it as well 
as the rest of the public—and give it to 
the people of London. He wished the 
Committee exactly to understand, just 
once for all, what his views on this matter 
were, and he desired to state them now, 
so that it might not be necessary for him 
to trouble the Committee with them 
again. He did not object to these sites 
being acquired for building houses for 
the working classes of the country—on 
the contrary, he should very much de- 
sire that these sites should be so ap- 
plied—and he did not object to the 
people of London obtaining the benefit 
of them, if they were purchased ——— 
their constituted authorities out of the 
rates. If the Bill authorized the State 
to sell to the Municipality of London, 
or allowed a competition in which the 


Metropolitan Board of Works, as repre- | in 


senting the ratepayers of London, might 
take a part in acquiring these sites at 
a fair value, he should not have objected 
to its being allowed to do so. This was 
a matter that concerned London, and 
was one for the ratepayers of London 
to consider; but what were they now 
proposing todo? They were proposing 
to take the property which belonged 
to the people in the North quite as much 
as to the people in the South, and to 
appropriate it for the erection of dwell- 
ings for the benefit of the South. He 
was not going to give the Government 


the somewhat Jesuitical advice that | P 


some of his Radical Friends had given, 
for some of them had advised the Go- 
vernment to proceed in this course, be- 
lieving it to be the first step on a 
steep and slippery declivity down which, 
when they had once commenced the 
descent, they would roll very quickly. 
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He wanted to deal honestly with them, 
and he did not wish them to take that 
course, for he wished to tell them that, 
if they did, he knew very well what 
would follow. In his own town of Sun- 
derland, they were as badly off in this re- 
spect as the people in London. They had 
spent £90,000 out of their own pockets 
to obtain decent dwellings for working 
men and artizans. They had no public 
property in Sunderland; but if Parlia- 
ment took the vi of the State and 
“p lied it to the benefit of the people 
of London, depend upon it they would 
come with trumpet-tongue from Sun- 
derland and say—‘‘ We have no public 
property in the North ; you have public 
property in the South, by means of 
which you have benefited the people of 
the South; devote some of your public 
property to our benefit also.” He was 
not very much surprised to see some 
Members of the Government adopting 
that course ; but he saw on the Front 
Bench opposite some hon. Members who 
had in past times both written and 
ken much more sensible and reason- 

able things on this subject than the 
Committee was hearing from them now. 
They used to take a much wiser and 
more Oonservative view of matters; and 
he now counselled them not to take this 
step, which they seemed bent upon taking 
that night, because it was not merely 
Socialistic—that he could forgive—but 
it was unjust; and they had no right 
to apply a principle of injustice in deal- 
with — roperty. 
rn. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) had used an argument which was 
not quite correct, because this clause 
contained a provision stating that this 
property might be bought at cost price, 
and he was not aware of any settlement 
either of thé Duke of Westminster or 
anyone else which contained, or was 
likely to contain, any such provision. 
The clause contained at the end the fol- 
lowing Proviso :— 

“ Provided that the price shall not be less 
than the price paid for the land when it was 
urchased on behalf of Her Majesty or of the 
county of Middlesex respectively.” 
That meant that the land was to be pur- 
chased at cost price. Some hon. Mem- 
bers on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House were inclined to think that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had made a compromise that even- 
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ing; but he (Mr. Arnold) called it a 
delusion. It was no concession what- 
ever, and the clause would contain in the 
Proviso now in it all the objectionable 
features which had been mentioned on 
the second reading and on the Motion 
for going into Committee. He wished 
to call the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the remarks of the 
Leader of the House (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) himself, when at an earlier hour 
of the evening he had defined what con- 
tentious matter was. The right hon. 
Baronet had stated that if they regarded 
as contentious matter that which was 
subject of debate none of their proceed- 
ings of the past three months would 
have taken place. But the last three 
months were not in question. [The 
CuanceLtor of the Excurquer: Three 
weeks, I said.] He begged the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. He also had 
been alluding to a question of weeks. 
The right hon. Baronet had proceeded 
to define contentious matter as matter 
—_ which the House was fairly divided. 

e would ask the right hon. Baronet 
whether, after the last division but one, 
which showed that the opponents of the 
clause numbered more than half its sup- 
porters, he did not regard the Committee 
as fairly divided in opinion? Without 
going into the question of division he 
(Mr. Arnold) would call the attention of 
the right hon. Baronet to the speeches 
which had been made in regard to this 
clause from both sides of the House. 
From that side of the House the majo- 
rity of speeches—like those of the hon. 
Members for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot), South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell), and West Staffordshire (Mr. 
Staveley Hill), had all been against the 
clause ; whilst on the other side of the 
House, with the exception of the two 
Metropolitan Members—the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) and the hon. Alder- 
man the Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Alderman Lawrence)—all the 
speeches had been against the clause, ex- 
cept those of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) and 
the hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Broad- 
hurst), who had avowedly supported the 
clause because they thought that in the 
future they might be able to claim the 
increment of value not only upon the 
property of the State, but also upon the 
property of the Marquess of Salisbury 


Mr. Arthur Arnold 
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in London. He warned his hon. Friends 
that that wasadelusion. It was like 
the Amendment which eame from the 
Benches opposite. There was no ques- 
tion whatever that the principle adopted 
in this clause did strengthen the conten- 
tion of his hon. Friend as tothe public 
having a right to share in the increment 
of value but the error his hon. Friend 
made was this. They supported the 
clause because they believed that through 
the whole increment of value being 
given to the population of London, 
therefore in the case of private owners 
they could equitably claim the whole of 
the increment of value. They were right 
in the contention that the clause did 
strengthen their expectation—it did con- 
firm the public right to a share in the 
increment of value in the Metropolis and 
throughout the Kingdom. Take another 
ease. A year or two ago Her Majesty’s 
Government proposed to take a small 
strip of land in St. James’s Park for the 
purpose of erecting on it the new War 
and Admiralty Offices. There was a 
very strong claim indeed on the part of 
the people of London to the possession 
of the land. The last penny, however, 
was demanded by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests to be paid down for 
the few yards of ground taken from the 
St. James's Park for the site of that 
building. From the point of view of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
this was a fair transaction ; but, in his 
opinion, it was one which it was impos- 
sible todefend. The proceedings of the 
Committee on the clause now under dis- 
cussion surely proved that Her Majesty’s 
Government had not observed the pledge 
they had given the House not to proceed 
with any contentious Business. The 
opinion of the Committee was certainly 
fairly divided upon the clause, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said 
that when that was the case upon any 
question, after the Government had 
given a pledge not to proceed with con- 
tentious matter, that question ought to 
be allowed todrop. If the Government 
were well-advised in this matter, they 
would certainly not proceed further with 
the clause ; for unless they consented to 
abandon it a very small amount of con- 
fidence would be felt in their promises 
upon either side of the House-in the 
future. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, that 
earlier in the evening he had expressed 
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the strong objection he felt to the clause, 
and he had no desire to repeat anything 
he had already said. He wished, how- 
ever, to express his astonishment at the 
theory which had been started by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the 
nature and character of contentious 
Business. He should have thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
been satisfied by that time that the 
clause evidently amounted to contentious 
Business. The right hon. Gentleman 
said—‘ Let us have a division to test it;”’ 
but the right hon. Gentleman forgot 
that many right hon. and hon. Members 
had left the House for the country on 
the faith of what was understood to be 
a promise by the Government that no 
contentious Business would be taken. 
Had not the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer been so understood, 
he felt sure that many hon. Members 
who took an interest in the question 
would have made arrangements to be 
present during the discussion upon the 
clause. He would point out to the Go- 
vernment that less than one-fifth of the 
Members of the House were now present. 
Of course, under such circumstances, at 
the end of a Session, the Government 
had great advantages, because it had 
the votes of the Members of the Go- 
vernment itself, as well as those of hon. 
Gentlemen who supported it, on this 
matter. He had not heard any obser- 
vations in reply to the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold) 
and other hon. Gentlemen as to the 
strong opinions which were entertained 
against the clause. It had byno means 
been shown that the clause would 
operate for the benefit of the working 
classes, as it was intended to do. It 
proposed to give power to the Justices 
of Middlesex to sell land to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works at a reduced 
price, and the Metropolitan Board would 
be enabled either to build houses them- 
selves or to grant land to other peorle 
for that purpose. Suppose they built 
houses themselves—and he should 
decidedly object to their doing so—what 
on earth was there in the clause to show 
what rents they should charge for them ? 
The Metropolitan Board was left abso- 
lutely free to charge any rent they 
pleased, so that they would be able to 
impose competitive or rack-rents upon 
the working classes. Suppose, on the 
other hand, they granted leases. Such 
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leases would, he presumed, be granted 
to builders who would undertake to 
build houses for the working classes ; 
and the builders—although, no doubt, 
they would be benevolent persons—would 


by philanthropic motives. They would 
invest their money in the houses they 
put up with a view to profit; and what 
was to prevent them letting the houses, 
when erected, to the artizans of the 
Metropolis at any rents they pleased ? 
There might be something in the clause 
which would prevent them, but he had 
certainly not been able to discover any 

rovision of that character. Perhaps, 
if such a safeguard existed, the Home 
Secretary would tell the Committee 
where to find it? As far as he could 
discover, there was really nothing in the 
clause which, in the least degree, re- 
stricted the Metropolitan Rend, 06 the 
builders, from letting the houses, when 
they were erected, at competitive rents. 
Under these circumstances, the t 
boon and advantage which the clause 
proposed to confer on the working 
classes would not reach their hands, or 
tend to reduce the rents they would have 
to pay ; but would operate either to the 
benefit of the ratepayers of the Metro- 
polis, or, if the Metropolitan Board 
granted leases, as would probably be 
the case, to men who built with a view 
of making a profit, it would result in 
enabling them to obtain the leases at 
lower rates, and to charge competitive 
rents to those who became the inhabit- 
ants of the houses. The effect would, 
therefore, probably be that the builders, 
and not the working classes, would obtain 
the benefits which were sought to be 
conferred upon the latter. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that although 
he had in the division which had already 
taken place voted with the hon. Mem- 
bers who had initiated the discussion, 
he had not yet addressed the Committee, 
and he wished now to state why he was 
+ strongly opposed to this clause. As to 
the question of what was and what was 
not contentious Business, he thought 
that contentious matter might be.re- 
garded as matter which involved a dis- 
puted prinoiple ; and certainly the clause 
involved a principle of a highly con- 
tentious character. The question of 
pes now at issue was whether 

arliament ought, or ought not, to make 





a large grant in aid, out of the public 


not be actuated in the matter entirely 
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funds, to the ratepayers of the Metro- 
polis. It was proposed to make such a 
grant at the most dangerous moment 
that could have been selected—that was 
to say, on the eve of a General Election 
which would involve a large increase— 
in the representation of the Metropolis. 
Considering that there were some 60 
seats in the Metropolis, under the Par- 
liamentary Elections (Redistribution) 
Bill, and that all of them were to be 
contested, it was impossible to shut one’s 
eyes to the consequences which must 
ensue from the adoption of such a clause 
as that under discussion. The Commit- 
tee had seen the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Chelsea (Mr. Firth) and the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the City 
of London (Alderman Lawrence) acting 
together on this question in a way in 
which he did not think they had ever 
acted togetheron a Metropolitan question 
before. The clause involved a question 
of public morality, and the Government 
were settting a bad precedent, which 
might result in grave danger to the 
nation at large. 

Mr. CAUSTON remarked, that he 
had taken no part in the discussion of 
the various Amendments which had been 
brought forward; but he could not 
allow the debate upon this clause to 
close without joining in the appeal 
which had been made to the Govern- 
ment in regard to it. He could quite 
understand that, from the point of view 
of the London ratepayers, it would be 
highly desirable that they should have 
national property handed over to one of 
their Governing Bodies without any ex- 
pense whatever. But the property under 
discussion belonged as much to his con- 
stituents as it did to those who lived in 
London or in other towns, and he could 
not see his way to support a clause which 
did an act of injustice to those whose 
interests in this property were — 
with those of the ratepayers of London 
In fact, he protested against his consti- 
tuents being taxed for the benefit of the 
Metropolitan ratepayers. 

Mr. TOMLINSON thought the 
Committee ought not to be allowed 
to go to a division upon the clause 
under any misapprehension. As he 
understood the section, as modified in 
Committee, it did not really give to 
the working classes of London what 
had been called a great boon. The pro- 


posal, as it now stood, was that the land 
Mr. Buchanan 
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might be acquired by the Metropolitan 
Board at a fair market value, hashots 

to the fact that it was to be used 
for building houses. He did not know 
the relative values of land intended as a 
site for houses and land meant to be used 
as a site for factories in the Metropolis ; 
but in the manufacturing districts land 
was usually sold at a lower price for 
factories than for houses. When, there- 
fore, hon. Members talked about giving 
an unearned increment to the people 
of London, they ought to be careful 
that they were not exaggerating what 
the clause was intended to do. The 
reason on Which the propriety of restrict- 
ing the purpose to which the land was 
to be “ppl was based was thatin past 
times Parliament had authorized the 
appropriation of large portions of land 
occupied by the houses of the working 
classes to public objects, and that, con- 
sequently, it owed something to those 
classes. If, therefore, the clause had 
the limited effect which he believed it 
had, it would not, he thought, go be- 
yond what was fair. At the same 
time, he could not but feel that the 
clause did seem to involve some con- 
tentious matter. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he had no desire to 
continue the discussion respecting the 
merits or demerits of the clause, but 
wished to make one more appeal to the 
Government upon the subject. He 
really did put it to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether the course of the 
debate upon the clause did not conclu- 
sively show that the matter it involved 
was contentious Business, such as the 
right hon. Gentleman stated six weeks 
ago would not be proceeded with ? There 
was evidently a great deal of disagree- 
ment in the Committee, and a large 
number of Members entertained the 
most serious objections to the proposals 
which the section contained. urely 


.| the Government must remember that 


those hon. Members who had gone into 
the country had done so on the faith of 
the promise which had been made that 
no sort of contentious Business would be 
brought forward, and in the belief that 
the pledge the Government had given 
would be loyally adhered to. ere 
not Ministers taking an unfair advan- 
tage of the absence of those hon. Mem- 


bers to press a clause of thiskind? He. 


was sure the Government did not wish 
to violate the pledge they had given ; 
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but, in point of fact, they would violate 
that pledge if they continued to press 
the clause. Let them not rely upon the 
fact that they had obtained a large ma- 
jority in the division upon the Motion 
to go into Committee on the Bill. The 
arguments of the opponents of the clause 
had been addressed to empty Benches, 
and when the division was called the 
supporters of the Government flocked 
into the House and voted as directed by 
their Whips. That was not the kind of 
majority that was contemplated by the 
Constitution in a matter of this kind. 
There ought to be a substantial majority 
of the lamben of the House upon a 
question which, like this, involved a 
far-reaching principle, and not a ma- 
jority consisting of Members who did 
not enter the House until the division 
bells were rung. He appealed to the 
Government to consider what would be 
their moral position in the appreciation 
of those hon. Members who had gone 
into the country, and what such Mem- 
bers would think of a Ministry which 
passed a clause of this kind under such 
circumstances and in such a thin House. 
If the Government gave way on this 
point, he could assure them that the 
rest of the Bill would pass with little or 
no trouble, because this was the only 
clause to which any serious objection 
was entertained. 

Mr. PELL said, that before the de- 
bate concluded he desired to draw 
attention to the differences in the pro- 
posals made by the Government. Mi- 
nisters were content to sell Government 
property at a price below its real value 
in the interests of the poor. They said 
the question was one of such paramount 
importance to the poor that they were 
willing to sacrifice a great principle and 
to sell State property under its proper 
value. But died those who had charge 
of the ee to — with mprred 

roperty belonging to the county, they 
= yo a the ‘principle which guided 
them in regard to State property, and 
they protected the ratepayers of Middle- 
sex by saying that the land should not 
be devoted to the purpose intended un- 
less the Justices of the Peace of the 
county of Middlesex should think fit. 
They threw overboard the paramount 
interest of the poor—that interest which, 
he believed, had guided them in a wrong 
direction—they cast it aside when they 
came to deal with county property. They 
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said—‘‘ We will not do what we have 
some suspicion is not quite right unless 
the Justices of the Peace agree with us 
in doing it.”” It was evident that whoever 
comallied the drafting of the Bill had in 
their minds a very grave doubt whether 
they were doing right. They thought 
that public opinion would carry them 
through in dealing with State property ; 
but they were afraid to face the Jus- 
tices of Middlesex, who, no doubt, 
would be harassed by the ratepayers of 
the county if they agreed to part with 
their property on any other than the 
best possible terms. If the clause were 
passed, what would be its effect in other 
cases? In the very centre of the prin- 
cipal town of the county which he repre- 
sented (South nr —— 
large portion of property owned by the 
jamie. The Castle Tf Taleasten, which 
had great historical associations, and a 
very large tract of ground, including 
that covered by the Militia buildings, 
belonged to the county. At some not 
very distant time he knew it was con- 
templated to part with this land. If the 
present clause were passed, in what 
position would the magistrates of the 
eounty of Leicester be if the borough of 
Leicester, quoting this 3rd clause as a 
precedent, interfered with the sale of 
county property in the interests of the 
labouring classes of Leicester, and in- 
sisted that a valuation should be put 
upon it in order that every opportunity 
might be given for the erection of arti- 
zans’ dwellings? If the Oommittee 
passed this clause, it would, as a conse- 
quence, reduce the selling value of every 
acre of land in the Kingdom belonging 
to counties. If, under these circum- 
stances, the clause did not involve con- 
tentious matter, he did not know what 
would, and he could not see why the 
Government should not cut the proposal 
out of the Bill. It was not universal 
philanthropy, but London philanthropy, 
that animated the supporters of the 
clause. Why confine this goodness 
to London? The reason was that the 
Government had got hold of State 

perty in London, and they thought they 
could deal with it in a manner to render 
themselves acceptable to the electors of 
the Metropolis. The arguments which 
had been used in the course of the de- 
bate were, he thought, sufficiently strong 
to show that there was great doubt 
whether, on the whole, such a use of 
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this land as was proposed would be the 
most beneficial a the poor. An hon. 
Member had said that it would be better 
to leave the prison sites as open s ‘ 
He (Mr. Pell) did not understand that 
the hon. Gentleman meant they should 
be given by the Treasury for such a pur- 
pose ; but that a price might be aes for 
them. Depend upon it, a great open 
space would be one of the most desirable 
things to have in the midst of a crowded 
population, and he did not know that 
the authorities would be doing the best 
they could for the people in building 
over the prison sites. Those being his 
views on the question, he hoped the 
hon. Member for .South Northumber- 
land (Mr. Albert Grey) would divide the 
Committee, and that the Government 
would hesitate still more before they 
consented to facilitate the progress of 
this clause. 

Mr. DILLWYN trusted that the Go- 
vernment would yield to the appeal which 
had been made to them in regard to this 
clause, although he did not agree with 
every word which had been said against 
it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
given a very decided pledge that no 
contentious Business should be taken at 
the end of the Session, and he appealed 
to the right hon. Gentleman to say whe- 
ther he could now doubt that this was a 
contentious clause. He knew the right 
hon. Gentleman had listened to the de- 
bate with great attention, and that he 
must have heard many ers con- 
dethning it on one ground or another, 
especially on the very strong ground that 
many Members who had left town would 
have opposed the clause if they had not 
thought it would have been regarded as 
contentious, and, therefore, would not 
have been pressed. 

Tae OHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that when he last spoke on 
the subject he had ventured to point out 
what appeared to him to be the differ- 
ence between non-contentious and con- 
tentious Business, and he had es 
to the result of the division in which six 
voted on one side against something like 
60 on the other. Since that time there 
had been another division, in which he 
was bound to admit that the minority of 
six had inereased to 20. 

An hon. Memser: No; 30. 

Tae OHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER: No; that was on another 
point. 

Mr, Pell 
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An hon. Memper: It was the same 
principle. 

TaeCHANOCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER said, the division to which he 
referred showed that 20 Members op- 
posed tlie clause. Well, he did not think 
that quite bore out the contention of the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), 
that there was a large number of Mem- 
bers who were opposed to the clause. 
Twenty was not a large number. What 
he would suggest to the Committee was 
this—that they might now fairly come 
to a division upon the clause, and if the 
result of that division was to show an 
increasing number against the clause 
the Government would not proceed 
with it. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 75; 
Noes 29: Majority 46.—(Div. List, 
No. 286.) 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD begged to 
move that the Chairman do now report 
Progress, in order to give the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer an opportunity for 
stating what course he proposed to take, 
as there had been an increased yote on 
the Opposition side of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. 
Arthur Arnold.) 


TaeCHANCELLOR or tnz EXOHE- 
QUER said, he did not think it would 
be right to discuss the subject now. He 

uite agreed with the hon. Gentleman 
that the minority was increasing, and, 
therefore, what he proposed to do was 
to leave the clause as it stood for the 
present, and to amend the words relat- 
ing to the value on Report. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment of Artizans’ Dwellings Acts, 
1868 to 1882. 

Clause 4 (Amendment of 31 & 32 Vic. 
ec. 130, and 42 & 43 Vic. c. 64. 45 & 46 
Vic. ¢ 54.) 

Mr. J. R. HOLLOND moved to omit 
“Sub-section (2.)”” When the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) was speaking on 
this sub-section yesterday, he spoke of 
it as if it applied only to Vestries in the 
Metropolis. He (Mr. Hollond) could not 
help thinking that when this sub-section 
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was drawn the draftsman had in his 
mind the difficulty experienced in in- 
ducing Vestries to carry out Torrens’s 
Acts. If that was so, there was nothin 
whateverin the sub-section which limited 
it to the Metropolis. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Sub-section (2.)—( 4/r. Hollond.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the sub- 
section stand part of the Clause.” 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assweton Cross) assented to the 
Amendment. 

Sim CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not think he could offer any objec- 
tion to this sub-section being omitted. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Amendment of Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Improvement Acts. 


Clause 5 (Amendment of 38 & 39 
Vic. c. 36, s. 8, and schedule; 42 & 43 
Vic. c. 63; 45 & 46 Vic. c. 54, schedule). 


On Motion of The Secretary of Strate 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross), the following 
Amendment made:—Page 5, line 25, 
leave out ‘in England,” and insert 
‘in the United Kingdom.” 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Oross) proposed to insert, 
as separate paragraphs, after line 25— 

**(2.) In either of the following cases : 

(a.) Where an officer of health has re- 
ported to any local authority in the me- 
tropolis, exclusive of the City of London, 
either in pursuance of ‘The Artizans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 1868,’ that 
any ises are in a condition or state 
dangerous to health, so as to be unfit for 
human habitation, or in pursuance of 
section eight of ‘ The Artizans’ Dwell- 
ings Act, 1832,’ that the pulling down 
of any obstructive buildings would be 
expedient, and such authority resolve 
that the case of such premises or build- 
ings is of such general importance to the 
Metropolis that it should be dealt with 
by a scheme under the Artizans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Acts, 
1875 to 1882 ; or 

(b.) Where any such official representation 
as mentioned in section three of ‘The Arti- 
zans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Improve- 
ment Act, 1875,’ has been made to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in relation 
to any houses, courts, or alleys within a 
certain area, and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works resolve that the case of such 
houses, courts, or alleys, is not of general 
importance to the Metropolis, and should 
be dealt with under the Artisans’ Dwell- 
ings Acts 1868 to 1882 ; 
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such local authority or board may submit such 
resolution to one of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, and thereuponthe 
of State may appoint an arbitrator, and direct 
him to hold a local inquiry, and such arbitrator 
shall hold such inquiry, and report to the Se- 
cretary of State as to whether, having regard to 
the size of the area, to the number of houses to 
be dealt with, to the position, structure, and 
sanitary condition of such houses, and of the 
neighbourhood thereof, and to the provisions of 
section three of ‘ The Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwelli Improvement Act, 1875,’ the case is 
either wholly or ially of any and what im- 
portance to the Metropolis at large, with power 
to such arbitrator to report that in the event 
of the case being dealt with under the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Acts, 1868 to 1882, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works ought to make a contribution 
in respect of the expense of dealing with the 
case. The Secretary of State, after consider- 
ing the report of the arbitrator, may, according 
as to him seems just, decide that the case shall 
be dealt with either under the Artizans’ Dwell- 
ings Acts, 1868 to 1882, or under the Artizans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Acts, 
1875 to 1882, and the officer of health or other 
proper officer shall forthwith make the report or 
official representation necessary for proceedings 
in accordance with such decision.”’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE entirely ap- 
proved of the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but desired to ask a 
question with reference to it. According 
to his speech on the second reading, the 
right hon. Gentleman thought that the 
Metropolitan Board should be subject 
to the High Court of Justice—that was 
to say, that the High Court of Justice 
should have power by mandamus to carry 
out the schemes of the Artizans’ Dwell- 
ings Act. What he wished to know was 
whether the Amendment the right hon. 
Gentleman now proposed would have 
that effect—whether it would be compe- 
tent for the Home Secretary or any in- 
dividual to apply to the High Court of 
Justice to call upon the Metropolitan 
Board or other Local Authority to carry 
out the schemes under the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Act ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneron Cross) said, that when he 
spoke the other night, he had in his 
mind another Amendment to the clause, 
in which there was to be a special ap- 
plication to the High Court. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, the practice 
in such cases was, as the right hon. 
Gentleman knew, for the Secretary of 
State to send down an Inspector to re- 
port upon the matter. Let him mention 
the sort of case which might arise. Sup: 
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that in a parish or district certain 
ouses were a discredit to the neigh- 
bourhood in which they were, and 
should be pulled down. the parish 
authorities made a scheme, it was 
brought before the confirming autho- 
nity, and the Metropolitan Board of 
orks were expected to do the work. 
If the Metropolitan Board of Works re- 
fused to do it, the parish complaining ap- 
plied to the Secretary of State, who sent 
down an Inspector to report. The Report 
might possibly be to the effect that the 
work was so small that it ought to be 
done by the Local Authority. He pre- 
sumed the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary was moving this Amend- 
ment so that he might compel the one 
or the other to do the work ? 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneton Cross) said, that supposing 
a scheme was sent up to the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works, and they said it 
ought to be carried out by the Vestry, 
then the Secretary of State had power 
to send down a gentleman to report as 
to what was best to be done. Upon 
that Report the Secretary of State 
would decide who ought to undertake 
the work. An Order would be issued 
in the ordinary way, and the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works would not then be 
able to say it was too small, and ought 
to be done by the Vestry. 

Mr. J. R. HOLLOND presumed 
the Secretary of State might suggest to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works that 
they might make a contribution ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Asspeton Cross): Yes. 


Question put, and agreed to, 


Tae SEORETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assnetron Oross) moved to leave 
out the 2nd sub-section (2), in line 26. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Amendment as to Interest on Publie Works 
Loans. 


Clause 6 (Rates of loan by Public 
Works Loan Commissioners) agreed to. 


Amendment of General Sanitary Law, $c. 
Clause 7 (General duty of Local Au- 
thority to enforce the law) agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Amendment of 38 & 39 
Vic. c. 55, s. 90) agreed to. 


Mr, Hopwood 


{COMMONS} 
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Clause 9 (Bye-laws for hop and fruit 
pickers) struck out. 


Clause 10 (Tents and vans used for 
human habitation. 

On Motion of The Szorerary of 
Starz (Sir R. Assheton Cross), the fol- 
lowing Amendments made :—Page 7, 
line 24, after “‘ vans,” insert “ sheds.” 


Page 7, line 28, at end of line, insert 
as fresh paragraphs— 

“(3.) Where any person duly authorised by 
a sanitary authority or by a justice of the peace 
has reasonable cause to suppose either that there 
is any contravention of the provisions of this 
Act orany bye-law made under this Act in any 
tent, van, shed, or similar structure used for 
human habitation, or that there is in any such 
tent, van, shed, or structure any person suffer- 
ing from a dangerous infectious disorder, he 
may on producing (if demanded) either a copy 
of his authorisation purporting to be certified 
by the clerk or a member of the sanitary au- 
thority or some other sufficient evidence of his 
being authorised as aforesaid, enter by day such 
tent, van, shed, or structure, and examine the 
same and every part thereof in order to ascer- 
tain whether in such tent, van, shed, or struc- 
ture there is any contravention of any such bye- 
law or a person suffering from a dangerous in- 
fectious disorder. 

(4.) For the purposes of this section ‘ day’ 
means the period between six o’clock in the 
morning and the succeeding nine o’clock in the 
evening. 

(6.) If such person is obstructed in the per- 
formance of his duty under this section, the 
person so obstructing shall be liable, on sum- 
mary conviction, to a fine not exceeding forty 
shillings. 

(6.) This section shall apply to the Metropolis, 
with the substitution of section nineteen of 
‘The Sanitary Act, 1866,’ for section ninety- 
one of ‘The Public Health Act, 1875,’ and of 
nuisance authority, under the Nuisance Re- 
moval Acts, for sanitary authority.” 


Line 29, after ‘‘ van,” insert “shed.” 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Application of certain 
provisions as to bye-laws and local in- 
quiries) agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Amendment of 45 & 46 
Vic. c. 38, as regards the erection of 
bnildings for working classes) agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Condition to be implied on 
letting unfurnished house). 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY proposed to 
leave out the Preamble of the clause. 
He did not see the necessity of the 
Preamble; besides, in his opinion, it 
amounted to an erroneous statement of 
the law, and he did not like to crystalize 
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on the Statute Book so doubtful a state- 
ment of law. In proposing his Amend- 
ment he did not mean to differ from the 
principle which he understood was in- 
tended to be embodied in the clause— 
namely, that when a house was let for 
habitation it was implied by law that 
the house was fit for the purpose for 
which it was let. He did not dispute 
that principle; and he was quite ready 
to agree to the passing of a clause to 
that effect. He did not know whether 
the Home Secretary had done him the 
honour to look at the clause he had put 
on the Paper; but if he had, he would 
find that that clause carried out the 
principle in view directly, instead of in- 
directly, as this clause did. He thought 
it would be better to leave out the clause 
altogether, and frame a new one which 
directly asserted the principle, and made 
unfitness, as this clause did not, a ground 
for rescinding the contract, rather than 
for recovering of damages. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 8, line 30, to leave out from the word 
“ Whereas,”’ to the word “ that,’’ in line 31.— 
(Mr. Horace Davey.) 
Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
prepeet to be left out stand part of the 
Jlause.”” 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Horace Davey) had 
made some very pertinent remarks upon 
this clause; and he thought the Home 
Secretary would do well to agree to the 
Amendment. The Preamble added no 
strength at all to the clause. He pre- 
sumed the intention of Parliament was 
that a house must be structurally defec- 
tive before this clause could be put in 
force. It was not intended that the 
clause should apply because a house was 
small, or had a slate off ; but that it was 
in such a condition as to be likely to 
breed disease amongst those who occu- 

ied it, especially from unseen and un- 

nown causes. Would it not be well 
that the clause should read something 
in this way— 

“Wherever the Sanitary Authority or in- 

mates discovered there was something struc- 
turally wrong they should have the right of 
action, if necessary, against the landlord in 
order to remedy it.” 
If that was the idea of the right hon. 
Gentleman it could be shown in very 
simple terms, and without disturbing 
the law of the land. 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeton Cross) said, he was not re- 
sponsible for the drafting of this clause, 
and he had no objection to the Preamble 
being struck out; but he could not con- 
sent to the whole of the clause being 
struck out. The Bill had been before 
the House for some time, and he thanked 
the hen. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Christchurch (Mr. Horace 
Davey) for having been the only Mem- 
ber who had ventured to improve the 
Bill by drawing up a new clause in sub- 
stitution of one he proposed to omit. If 
other hon. Members had done the same, 
greater progress might have been made 
with the measure. He himself had 
thought there were certain modifications 
of this clause necessary. He did not 
himself object to applying the principle 
of the clause to all houses; but he 
thought that in this particular Bill it 
was better to confine themselves to small 
houses. Then the clause might be so 
modified as to provide that in any contract 
made after the passing of the Act, for 
the letting for habitation by the work- 
ing classes of any house, there should 
be an implied condition that the house, 
at such time of letting, was in all re- 
spects reasonably fit for human habita- 
tion. The clause would then run-- 

“In any contract made after the passing of 
this Act for letting for habitation by persons of 
the working classes a honse or part of a house, 
there shall be implied a condition that at the 


time of letting the house is an all respects rea- 
sonably fit for such human habitation.”’ 


He had no objection to accept the clause 


as he had modified it, striking out, as 
proposed, the Preamble. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words from 
‘‘that,” in line 31, to “that,” in line 33, 
be left out of the Clause,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assneron Cross) proposed to insert, 
after “contract,” in page 8, line 34, 
“made after the passing of this Act.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HORACE DAVEY suggested it 
would be better to say ‘‘in any lease or 


contract for letting.” 
Mr. STAVELEY HILL thought it 
would be sufficient to say ‘‘in any 
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demise of a furnished or unfurnished 
house.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Motion of The Szcrerary of State 
(Sir R. Assheton Oross) the following 
Amendments made :—Page 8, line 34, 
after ‘‘ habitation,” insert ‘‘ by persons 
of the working classes ;”’ line 34, leave 
out ‘“‘an unfurnished,” insert ‘‘ a;’’ line 
35, leave out ‘an unfurnished,’ insert 
‘“e a.’ 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) suggested that after 
‘*is,” in line 36, the words “ at the date 
of the contract” be inserted. 

Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW thought 
it would be better to say ‘‘at the time 
of the letting.” 

Str HENRY JAMES was of opinion 
that the words used should be ‘at the 
commencement of the holding.” 


Question, “That the words ‘at the 
commencement of the holding’ be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. STOREY thought it would be as 
well to strike out the rest of the clause. 
He did not know what “reasonably” 
meant. 

Sir HENRY JAMES wished to point 
out what was merely a clerical error. 
ae word “is” ought to be “shall 

e. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, that ‘‘ reason- 
ably fit for human habitation’’ seemed 
to him to be the proper words. 

Tue CHAIR said, the Amend- 
ment now before the Committee was 
to leave out the word ‘‘ such.” 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘such’ 
stand part of the Olause,” put, and 
negatived. 


Question, ‘That the word ‘ human’ 
be there inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
after the word “habitation ’’ he would 
like to put the following Amend- 
ment :— 

** Provided the term ‘ reasonably fit for human 
habitation’ shall be held to include a sufficient 
and convenient supply of water to the house in 
respect of which the water rates have to be paid 
by the landlord.” 

He moved that because the condition of 
drains would have to be considered in the 
matter of whether it was fit for habita- 


Mr. Staveley Fill 
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tion, and without a supply of water it 
could not be. They knew that if there 
was one thing they found more often 
than another, in regard to labourers’ 
dwellings, it was the absence of a sup- 
ply of water; and he thought that a 
clause such as this to compel owners of 
property to give a good supply of water 
would tend more than anything else to- 
wards healthy habitations. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE con- 
sidered that the object which the hon. 
Member had in view was fully carried 
out by the clause as it stood at pre- 
sent. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that if 
it was the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the words of the clause 
did cover this point, then he was satis- 
fied. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHEton Cross) said, that, having 
got down so far, he thought they might 
leave out the rest of the clause for the 
purpose of putting in these words, which 
were on the Notice Paper— 

“In this section the expression ‘letting for 
habitation by members of the working classes’ 
means the letting for habitation of a house or 
er of a house at a rent not exceeding in Eng- 

d the sum named as the limit for the com- 

ition of rates by section three of ‘ The Poor 

te Assessment or Collection Act, 1869,’ and 
in Ireland four pounds.’’ 
Therefore, he moved to leave out to the 
end of the clause. 


Question oy oye ‘That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”’ 


Sm ROBERT FOWLER (Lorp 
Mayor) said, he had undertaken to 
move an Amendment for the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Surrey{/Sir Whittaker Ellis) ; 
but as those words were to be struck out 
there was no necessity for him to move 
it. 

Mr. ONSLOW remarked that the 
Home Secretary had said that this was 
a Bill for the purely working classes. 
If that were so, there could be no harm 
whatever in letting these words remain 
in the clause. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, the 
reason for leaving them out was be- 
cause they did not determine the re- 
medy. They did not say that the tenant 
should terminate the demise, or do any- 
thing else, 
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Mr. STAVELEY HILL did not 
think it mattered very much, because 
he thought that any tenant who found 
himself in that position would very soon 
terminate the demise. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sm SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
he would like the right hon. Gentleman 
to tell them why he had not put in the 
words “twenty pounds.” They had put 
in “four pounds” in the case of Ireland, 
but they had not put in the exact amount 
in regard to England. Unless the right 
hon. Gentleman had some good reason 
for not doing so, he thought they should 
put in “twenty pounds.” There was 
no reason why they should be compelled 
to go to another Act of Parliament to see 
what the amount was. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueton Cross) said, that he wished 
to show where the proposal came from ; 
and, therefore, he had inserted the 
words as they were in the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. INCE did not see why they could 
not put in the actual amount. There 
was nothing so needlessly inconvenient 
to practitioners as the practice of send- 
ing them from statute to statute in order 
to ascertain the real effect of an enact- 
ment. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assueron Cross) thought that after 
the words ‘“‘Act, 1869,” they might 
insert the words ‘namely, twenty 
pounds.” 

Amendment proposed, to insert after 
**1869” the words “‘namely, twenty 
pounds.”’ 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Lorpv BURGHLEY did not think that 


his Amendment was wanted now. 


Supplemental. 

Clause 14 (Definitions). 

On Motion of The Secrerary of Strate 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) the following 
Amendment made:—Page 9, line 8, 
after “ authority,” insert ‘‘and contri- 
butory place.” 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he had 
an Amendment in line 14. He begged 
to move to leave out the words “half 
an” and insert “one.” The object of 
the Amendment was to provide that the 
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expression “‘cottage’’ might include a 
garden of “one” acre instead of “ half 
an” acre. He laid great stress upon 
that, because it would make all the dif- 
ference to those peopie whom it was in- 
tended to benefit, and who might do 
much better if they had an additional 
half acre. They might do better with 
one acre; but as the clause now stood 
they would not be able to have more 
than half an acre. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
14, to leave out the words “ half an,” 
and insert the word ‘ one,”—-( Mr. Jesse 
Collings, )—instead thereof. { 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

neon to be left out stand part of the 
ause.’ 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE thought 
there was something to say in favour of 
the views of his hon. Friend upon the 
strength of the evidence that was taken 
before the Royal Commission ; but still, 
under the circumstances under which 
the half acre was arrived at by the Com- 
mission as a compromise, he felt pre- 
cluded from supporting the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BROADHURST hoped the Com- 
mittee would not listen to the compro- 
mise, and would accept the Amendment. 
What they wanted to do was to keep 
the people in the rural districts rather 
than let them gradually flock into the 
small towns, and that would be best 
done by allowing them to have indus- 
trial dwellings on these small plots of 
land. The Amendment struck at the 
root of the evil, because it proposed to 
keep a great number of people out of 
the towns; and, therefore, they would 
not be obliged to provide for them in 
the cities by legislation hereafter. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD considered 
that, as a matter of economic cultivation, 
a cottager would be better able to pursue 
husbandry if he had one acre than if he 
had half-an-acre; and, therefore, he 
thought the Amendment should be ac- 
cepted. 

Tue PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) said, that no man could sup- 
port himself on one acre. 

Mr. BROADHURST remarked that 
it would go a long way. 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
rour) said, that evidence showed that 
even five acres could not support a man 
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who had no other work. It ought to be 
borne in mind also that what they were 
asked to give was to be paid for out of 
the rates; and for those reasons he 
thought the compromise, which had not 
been arrived at without very careful 
consideration, should be accepted. 

Mr. BROADHURST stated that 
within a short time he had been ona 
plot of land of less than two acres, the 
rent of which was £12 a-year, although 
it was situated next to land which was 
only fetching £1 5s.an acre. Although 
it had no pig-sties attached, on this 
small plot of land—without pigs—a 
‘man was earning a very good living, 
with the assistance of a little filling up 
in the winter months. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL thought that 
half-an-acre was the proper figure. He 
had a great deal of experience, and he 
knew that a man could not cultivate 
more than half-an-acre. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT did 
not believe that a man could cultivate 
one acre sufficiently to keep himself, if 
he had other work, unless he had the 
assistance of sons or other relatives. He 
was willing to give those people every- 
thing that they could give them ; but he 
was certain that they could not work 
more than half-an-acre. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, it was 
very amusing to hear hon. Members 
opposite say what they would be very 
glad to give these people ; but that was 
not the question at all. It was not the 
question whether they should be com- 
pelled to have an acre, but whether they 
should have the option of having it. 
There were many cases in which the 
possession of one acre would be worth 
twice or three times as much as half-an- 
acre, because the man had labour to 
work it. The President of the Local 
Government Board had talked about this 
land being given out of the rates ; but 
he did not understand that they were 
going to give thistothe man. Theman 
would have to pay for whathehad. The 
only question was whether the principle 
of compulsory acquisition which this 
Bill contained should be extended from 
half-an-acre to an acre. He attached 
great value to the alteration, and should 
divide the Committee on it. 

Mr. STOREY said, his sympathies 
were with his hon. Friend below him, 
but his judgment was against him. This 
was not a Bill for providing allotments. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Mr. BROADHURST: It is. 

Mr. STOREY : It is not. 

Mr. BROADHURST : It is. 

Mr. STOREY said, it was a Bill for 
providing decent habitations for work- 
ing people, and to it there had been added 
this proposal that the labouring men 
should also havehalf-an-acreof land. He 
did not object to that at all; but he would 
ask hon. Gentlemen just to remember 
this—that they must take some account 
of the means of these poor men. The 
cottages which were to be built out of 
the rates would not be built more 
cheaply than other cottages; these people 
would have to pay rent for them, and if 
they had more land given they would 
have more rent to pay. He thought the 
Committee ought to be content with the 
original proposal of the Bill. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he did not 
wish to have an unintentional, no doubt, 
though a very false interpretation given 
to his statement by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot). What he 
had stated was that fora plot of land of 
less than two acres the labourers were 
paying £12 a-year ground rent, whilst 
farmers in adjoining fields were paying 
25s. per acre or less, and that even under 
these circumstances the labourers did 
very well, being able to employ them- 
selves profitably during bad times of the 
year. He had not said that these la- 
bourers were making large profits and 
keeping their families comfortably. He 
knew an experienced labourer who had 
stated to him that although his rent was 
extremely high, if he were permitted to 
build a pig-sty and erect a stable for a 
pone the rent would be reasonable, and 

e would be able to make a good living 
without additional employment. This 
man lived three miles from any city or 
town. With regard to the statement of 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey) that this was not a Bill for pro- 
viding allotments, he wished to point 
out that the measure certainly had that 
object. Allotments were at the root of 
the question of the housing of the work- 
ing classes in the rural districts, as it 
had been proved before the Royal Com- 
mission over and over again, by most 
competent witnesses—from the Earl of 
Shaftesbury downwards. It was proved 
that where good allotments were attached 
to cottages, the labourers could much 
petter afford to pay a large rent than 
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they could afford to pay a small one 
where there were no allotments attached. 
Therefore, he contended that his hon. 
Friend was quite within the four corners 
of the Bill—indeed, that he was im- 
proving the Bill in the direction in which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had admitted it could be made 
of much value. There was no doubt 
whatever that this Committee would be 
doing the wisest possible thing in accept- 
ing the Amendment of his hon. Friend, 
inasmuch as the provision would not be 
compulsory. 

Mr. JESSE OCOLLINGS said, he 
would point out to hon. Members who 
had not read the evidence that nearly 
the whole—at any rate, he might say 
for safety, two-thirds—of the rural evi- 
dence was taken up with the proofs of 
the advantages of these allotments not 
only on the part of the labourers, but 
also on the part of such men as the 
Rev. Mr. Stubbs and other clergymen, 
who had stated that allotments alone 
would solve the question of rent—that 
though it was practically impossible for 
these labourers to pay anything like a 
large rent for their cottages, yet it was 
easy for them to pay a higher rent for a 
cottage with an allotment attached to it. 
If the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) had read 
the evidence, he would have avoided 
falling into two blunders — namely, 
one in supposing that this Bill was 
not a Bill for allotments, and the 
other in believing that labourers would 
think themselves well-off with half-an- 
acre of land. He (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
thought the labourers would be very 
much disappointed if they got no more 
than half-an-acre. As to the compro- 
mise which his hon. Friend said had 
been arrived at, the division had been 
taken at a time when it was not ex- 
pected to come oa. There had been a 
misunderstanding in the matter, and 
some Gentlemen had not been present. 
Some who were not present would un- 
doubtedly have objected to the compro- 
mise if they had been present. He men- 
tioned that to show that the compromise 
was, at all events, not universal. He 
would recommend that they should not 
say in the clause that a labourer should 
be obliged to have half-an-acre, but 
that he might be allowed to take “ not 
more than an acre.” 





Strr SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
he agreed with the proposed Amend- 
ment. Where a man was in constant 
work he could not cultivate more than 
one-eighth of an acre; but there were 
large numbers of working men, such as 
plumbers and painters, who had not 
constant employment all the year round, 
or who had to job about the country and 
did not get continuous work. To such 
men these allotments would be invalu- 
able in enabling them to make use of 
time which would otherwise be lost. He 
thought they ought to meet the wishes 
of these people. He had had 44 men at 
a time each holding an eighth of an 
acre. When a man was in constant 
work he would take an eighth. Some 
would take a quarter; but when a man 
had really precarious work he wanted a 
larger plot of land to enable him to 
cultivate it with advantage. The men 
who worked upon plots of land in this 
way were amongst the most deserving 
men in the country. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, the hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down seemed 
to have forgotten that each of these 
men of whom he spoke believed each 
year that he was going to have constant 
work ; and, no doubt, the hon. Baro- 
net’s experience would bear out his— 
that when work was least slack work- 
men took gardens most readily. It was 
when they had plenty of work that they 
— upon gardening with the most 
zeal. 

Sr SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
that he could not agree with his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Staveley Hill). 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 51; 
Noes 16: Majority 35.— (Div. List, 
No. 287.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he should like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary why he 
kept in the Proviso at the end of the 
clause— 

‘* Provided that the estimated annual value 
of such garden shall not exceed one pound ?” 
They had just heard from an hon. Mem- 
ber that a labourer might have to pay 
£6 for an acre, or £12 for two acres. It 
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seemed to him that it would be only 
reasonable to take that Proviso out of 
the clause. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, the 
at suggested by the hon. and gallant 

aronet was a very important one. If 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer would go down 


into—— 
Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
T: 


and gallant Baronet move anything? 

Sm WALTER B. BARTT 
Yes; I move to strike out the word 
‘* one.” 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Baronet cannot amend the 
clause. The Question is, “That the 
ae as amended, stand part of the 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
thought the hon. and gallant Baronet 
was in Order. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: No; the Question 
has been put that Clause 14 stand part 
of the Bill. The hon. and gallant Baro- 
net can move the Amendment on Re- 
port. 

Question, ‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. Assuzton Cross): We now come to 
the Amendments to Clause 6 which were 

tponed. : 

Mr. DAWSON said, he begged to 
move the first Amendment standing in 
the name of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray), the ob- 
ject of which was to make the rates of 
interest charged in this Bill retrospec- 
tive. There were a great many people 
in Ireland to whom this clause ought to 
apply who had borrowed money, but 
had not yet drawn the whole of it, and 
who had drawn money, but had not yet 
returned it. If this Amendment were 
not adopted many Artizans’ Dwellings 
Companies would be placed at a great 
disadvantage, for they might have bor- 
rowed money at 3} or 4 per cent. No 
reference in the clause was made to the 
Acts of 1879 and 1881 which affected 
Ireland, and under which money had 
been borrowed at 3} and 4 per cent. 
The favourable clauses for borrowing 


money in the present Bill should be |; 


extended to these Acts, and to money 
borrowed and not yet returned, and 
money granted and not yet taken. The 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 


{COMMONS} 
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right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary would see that this was a fair de- 
mand to make, particularly when they 
bore in mind what a h ie, it 
was for many existing Artizans’ Dwell- 
ings Companies to continue their laud- 
able work. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Clause 6, page 5, line 32, after the word 
*‘advanced,”’ to insert the words “or to be 
advanced,” —(Mr. Dawson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


TaeCHANCELLOR ortuzt EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could not agree to the 
Amendment. It appeared to be an at- 
tempt to upset bargains already entered 
into in order that a lower interest might 
be paid for borrowed money. That was 
a retrospective principle that he could 
not accept. When he had been asked 
whether or not it was intended to make 
this clause retrospective, he had replied 
that it was not so intended. He hoped 
the hon. Member would not press the 
proposal. 

Amendment negatived. 


Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 


R. Assneron Cross): I now move my 
new clause with reference to the appli- 
cation of the Act to Ireland— 


‘In the application of this Act to Ireland, 
the following provisions shall take effect :— 

“(1.) ‘The Public Health (Ireland) Act, 
1878,’ shall be substituted for ‘The Public 
Health Act, 1875,’ and in particular the refer- 
ences in this Act to sections ten, ninety, ninety- 
one, and one hundred and seventy-five to one 
hund and seventy-eight, both inclusive, of 
*The Public Health Act, 1875,’ shall be re- 
spectively taken to be references to sections 
eight, one hundred, one hundred and seven, and 
two hundred and two to two hundred and four, 
both inclusive, of ‘ The Public Health ‘Treland) 
Act, 1878,’ and the reference to sections two 
hundred and ninety-three to two hundred and 
ninety-six, both inclusive, of “The Public 
Health Act, 1875,’ shall be taken to be a refer- 
ence to sections two hundred and nine, two 
hundred and ten, two hundred and twelve, and 
two hundred and thirteen of ‘ The Public Health 
(Ireland) Act, 1878; ’ 

“(2.) The provisions of this Act which relate 
exclusively to the adoption by rural sanitary 
authorities of the Labouring Classes Lodging 
Houses Acts, 1851 to 1867, shall not apply to 
*(3.) The Local Government Board for Ire- 
land shall be substituted for the Local Govern- 
ment Board ; 
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**(4.) The Commissioners of Public Works 
in Ireland shall be substituted for the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners ; 


“(5.) This Act, so far as it amends ‘ The 
Labouring Classes Lodging Houses and Dwell- 
ings ( d) Act, 1866,’ shall be construed 


with that Act, and that Act shall be included 
amongsi the Labouring Classes Lodging Houses 
Acts, 1851 to 1867, as they are referred to under 
that description in this Act. So much of sub- 
section four of section twenty-one of the said 
Act of 1866 as provides that no bye-laws made 
under that Act shall be of any legal force until 
the same shall have received the approval of the 
Chief Secretary or Under Secretary for Ireland, 
shall be amended by substituting therein the 
Local Government Board for Ireland in lieu of 
the Chief or Under Secretary ; 

“(6.) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
prevent the adoption by any town commis- 
sioners, not being an urban sanitary authority, 
or by any such company, society, association, 
or private persons as are therein referred to, of 
é The Labouring Classes ing Houses and 
Dwellings (Ireland) Act, 1866, by whom that 
Act might have been adopted if this Act had 
not been passed.”’ 


New Clause Perot of Act to 
Ireland,) — (Sir &. Assheton Cross, )— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


Mr. DAWSON said, that, in the ab- 
sence of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Gray), he begged to move 
the following new Clauses :— 

“Tt shall not be lawful for any private 
dwelling house constructed for the use of a 
single family, and so occupied or last occupied 
at the time of the passing of this Act, to be 
occupied by more than one family, without a 
certificate from the sanitary authority of the 
district that due provision has been made in 
such house for the separation of the sexes, for 
suitable sanitary accommodation, and for suffi- 
cient light and air; and such certificate shall 
state the number of rooms in every such house 

itted to be occupied, the number of cubic 
eet in each room, and the number of persons 
who may occupy each room. 

“Tt shall not be lawful for any building con- 
structed as a coach-house, out-house, or stable, 
and occupied or last occupied as such at the 
time of the passing of this Act, to be occupied 
by any family, unless under the regulations 
laid down in the foregoing section. 


He wished to explain that in some towns 
in Ireland there were large houses which 
had been turned into tenement houses, 
having, years ago, been occupied by the 
better classes. This was especially the 
case in Dublin, Limerick, and Cork. 
He maintained that these clauses were 
necessary, under the circumstances, in 
order to see that the people did not gointo 
houses which were inadequate for com- 





fort and decency and sanitary purposes 
He wished to prevent tenement houses 
of the kind he had mentioned being re- 
let without its being shown that they 
possessed proper sanitary conditions as 
to cubic space, light, ventilation, air, &c. 
A great deal of money had been lost in 
building new houses when available 
houses were at hand—houses which, 
with a little expense, could be made ex- 
tremely valuable for artizans’ dwellings. 
The clause would operate in such cases. 
He did not mean it to be retrospective ; 
but he desired that in the future no 
houses of this character should be let as 
tenement houses without a certificate 
from the Sanitary Authority that they 
had been made habitable. With regard 
to the second part of the proposal, it was 
common in Ireland to let coach-houses 
and stables as dwelling-houses, and they 
were very often let in a very unsanitary 
condition. He thought none of those 
places should be so let until a certificate 
had been obtained. 


New Clause (Occupation of tenement 
houses, ) — (Mr. Dawson,) — brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE thought 
that everything the hon. Gentleman 
wished to be done could be done by the 
present law. There were tenement re- 
gulations under the present law which 
provided for what the hon. Gentleman 
wished. In regard to towns where there 
were no tenement regulations, all that 
was necessary was that the Local Autho- 
rities should adopt the regulations. The 
Commission did not receive any evidence 
in Ireland in respect to the point raised 
by the last four lines of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s clause. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that what his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gray) wanted to se- 
cure was that a house should not be 
occupied by more than one family until 
it had been certified as having complied 
with certain and proper regulations. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE aed 
R. Assneton Cross) thought the last 
four lines of the clause should come in 
a Public Health Bill. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. MONCKTON said, the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name provided 
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that the appointment and removal of 
the Sanitary Inspector should be subject 
to the approval of the Local Government 
Board. It was very desirable, consider- 
ing the important functions this officer 
would have to exercise under this Bill, 
that there should be some guarantee of 
his fitness for the post he was to occupy. 
If the appointment was subject to the 
approval of the Local Government Board, 
they would have, at least, an additional 
guarantee that the officer was qualified 
to discharge the duties required of him. 
He thought it was also very desirable, 
as he stated yesterday on the second 
reading of the Bill, that this officer 
should be altogether independent of the 
Local Authority, and free from the con- 
sequences of interfering with any pro- 

erty belonging to the Local Authority. 

e should be extremely glad if the Go- 
vernment could see their way to accept 
his clause. 


New Clause— 


(Appointment of Inspector.) 

‘“«The appointment and removal of the Sani- 
tary Inspector charged with the execution of 
any of the provisions of this Act shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Local Government 

oard,’’—(Mr. Monckton,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tut PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT ‘BOARD (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) said, that at present in dis- 
tricts outside the Metropolis, where the 
Government paid part of the salaries of 
Inspectors, there was control over the 
appointments. In the Metropolis, how- 
ever, no such control existed; but then 
there was no subvention from the public 
funds. Without such subventionit would 
be manifestly wrong to insist upon con- 
trol. He thought, however, that the 
object his hon. Friend had in view could 
be met by the Consolidated Bill for 
London. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Schedule. 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHeton Cross) proposed to leave 
out from ‘“ repealed,” in page 10, line 2, 
to end of line. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Other Amendments made. 


Mr. Moncktoy 


{COMMONS} 
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(Ireland) Bill. 
Schedules, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Lords.)—{Buu 249.] 
(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Cotoyen NOLAN proposed the fol- 
lowing new Clause :— 

** Any owner may enter into an agreement 
with one or more of his tenants to let to him or 
them a portion or the whole of any grass or 
mountain farm conditionally on the d Com- 
missioners approving of the sale of such land to 
such tenant or tenants; and, should the Com- 
missioners approve of this agreement, the ten- 
ant or tenants will be considered the occupy- 
ing tenants of such land for the purposes of this 
Act: Provided, That such portion does not ex- 
ceed er acres of grass or fifty acres of moun- 
tain land for any one tenant. 

‘“‘The Commissioners may make rules to 
enable tenants to be treated as the occupying 
tenants of a 8 or mountain farm which the 
landlord may wish to sell to them.”’ 


The hon. and gallant Gentleman said, he 
had modified the Amendment since last 
night by restricting its operation, and he 
hoped that in its present shape the Go- 
vernment would be able to accept it. 
The operation of the clause could not be 
vonsidered injurious to any proprietor, 
because it simply amounted to this—that 
when land was being sold the tenants 
on it could buy a small bit of land which 
was not in their own occupation. The 
want of a few acres of grass land was 
very keenly felt by the people of Gal- 
way and Mayo, and it was on their be- 
half he proposed this clause. 


New Clause (Purchase of grass farms) 
—( Colonel Nolan, )—brought up, and read 
the first and second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be added to the 
Bill.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, by this 
Bill it was proposed to make advances 
to tenants to enable them to purchase 
their holdings. By this clause, however, 
it was suggested that persons should 
receive money for the purpose of pur- 
chasing grass land which they did not 
occupy. Such a suggestion was entirely 
outside the scope of the Bill, and there- 
fore could not be accepted. 
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Coroner KING-HARMAN said, it 
appeared to him that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland was, to say the least 
of it, straining the matter very severely 
when he argued that the suggestion was 
outside the purview of the Bill. He 
(Colonel King-Harman) maintained that 
it was not. He would, however, very 
much prefer the Amendment which he had 
put on the Paper to that of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan). He was quite persuaded that a 
landlord might be quite ready to sell a 
small portion of good land adjoining the 
tenant’s holding, or it might be a portion 
of bog land from which the tenant could 
obtain a supply of fuel, a commodity 
which was not very valuable to the land- 
lord, but of great value to the tenant; 
besides, in course of time the tenant 
might make the bog land itself valuable. 
He really could not see any objection to 
the clause. He knew that when his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Nolan) 
brought the clause up on a previous 
occasion there was an idea that it meant 
the breaking up of grass land. His 
impression was that, so far from that 
being the case, the operation of the 
clause would very much improve grass 
lands. He knew, and everybody must 
know, that a few acres of grass land 
would make everything to a tenant 
whose holding now was scarcely big 
enough for him to live upon. 

Mr. SEXTON thought that this was 
strictly a matter which could be dealt 
with by the Bill. If they stuck strictly 
by legal ideas in carrying out this Bill, 
what would happen ? The tenants would 
only get agricultural holdings; and 
without the grazing rights they had 
hitherto had their holdings would be of 
very little use tothem. He thought his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Nolan) 
would do well to withdraw his Amend- 
ment in favour of that of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Dublin County 
(Colonel King-Harman), which appeared 
to be very terse and clear, and to meet 
the necessities of the case; because if a 
landlord and tenant combined together 
in this matter, no doubt it would have 
an effect on the Land Commission, who 
would be more inclined thereby to take 
the question into consideration. 

Mr. O’SHEA appealed to the Govern- 
ment to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
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for Dublin County (Colonel 
man). There was no doubt 
this Amendment, or an Am 
the same sense was accep 
deal of land that ought to be 
would otherwise be sold, wou e 
absolutely unsaleable. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Galway (Colonel Nolan) had spoken 
about Mayo and Galway. He (Mr. 
O’Shea) could also speak about Mayo. 
He knew many properties in that county 
on which it would be very difficult in- 
deed to make arrangements with tenants 
unless they could arrange with regard to 
grass land. In County Clare there were 
a great many properties on which it 
would be even more difficult than on 
those in Mayo to make sales unless some 
such Amendment as that under con- 
sideration was accepted. He had got 
some land in County Clare which it 
would be impossible to sell unless he 
could cut up the mountain grazing and 
bog amongst his tenants. With the 
exception jof two or three, it would 
not be worth the while of the tenants 
unless they could buy mountain land for 
grazing purposes in the portions they 
required. He did not think the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) 
had placed himself in a position to speak 
as strongly as he had done on this sub- 
ject. If the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had had time to take the 
opinion of many of those he represented 
he would have found them as strong 
in favour of an Amendment like that of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman oppo- 
site (Colonel King-Harman) as the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman was himself. 
Unless the Government accepted the 
Amendment they would find that in a 
great many instances—in more instances 
than they imagined—the Bill would be 
absolutely inoperative. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
thought this question was one that 
came well within the scope of the Bill, 
and one which the Government ought 
to accept if they wanted the Bill to be 
workable. 

Mr. HEALY took a similar view. He 
would make an appeal to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman whether it was 
really worth while keeping up this dis- 
cussion? When there was so much agree- 
ment on all sides of the House on this 
point, it was a shame that they should 
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be put off with a mere technical objec- 
tion by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Holmes). They were meeting the 
Government in an exceedingly fair man- 
ner, because there were many points 
that the Irish Members would like to 
discuss if it were not for the late period of 
theSession. The Government must con- 
fess that they had given them very much 
indulgence in order to enable them to 

on with the Bill; and he hoped, there- 
ore, that they would gracefully accept 
this Amendment. 

Taz FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piusxer) said, his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General for Ireland, who could not speak 
again, had asked him to express on his 
behalf his very great regret that he 
could not accept this Amendment. It 
had been very carefully considered not 
only by his right hon. and learned 
Friend, but also by Lord Ashbourne, 
who had originally considered this Bill. 
His right hon. and learned Friend 
would have been very glad if he could 
have accepted it. What he felt, and 
the ground upon which his objection 
rested, was this—that the Amendment 
would be a departure from the principle 
of the Bill, which was to advance money 
to the actual tenant of a holding. This 
was a proposal to advance money to a 

rson who was not the actual tenant 
of the holding. If the landlord wanted 
to see to these people he could easily do 
so. It was not through unwillingness 
that they could not accept the Amend- 
ment, but because they had very care- 
fully considered it, and found that they 
could not approve of the scheme it in- 
volved. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he did not con- 
sider that a single reason had been ad- 
vanced for not accepting the Amend- 
ment. Lord Ashbourne might have 
considered the matter; but then all the 
Irish Members in that House without 
dissent agreed that it was not only a 
useful, but a necessary clause. Let him 
take the case of his district. The re- 
fusal to accept this Amendment would 
take nine-tenths of the land of King’s 
County out of the operation of the Bill. 
It was nearly all bog, which was not in- 
cluded in this Bill, and the tenants could 
not take advantage of the Bill, because 
if they did they would have to give up 
their right to cut bog. While the Go- 


Mr. Healy 


{OUMMONS} 
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vernment declared that this Bill was 
brought in on behalf of the landlord 
and tenant equally — although they 
might have different opinions on that 
subject—they absolutely refused to pass 
a clause which would enable them to 
agree. The result of this would be 
that this Bill would be of no use to the 
tenants in his county. They would not 
give up the right to cut bog, and, there- 
fore, the Government were depriving 
the people they said they desired to im- 
prove of the whole benefits of the Bill. 
Let them look back for a minute to 
former legislation on this and kindred 
subjects. The Irish Members had 
pressed them over and over again in 
regard to matters of this sort, but had 
been persistently refused. What was 
the result? Why, the result was this— 
that they were there again after five 
years to remedy the obvious mistakes 
that they had made up to this time. 
Still they refused this Amendment, al- 
though nobody could find any reason for 
refusing. Could they find a single Irish 
Member in that House who would sup- 
port them in their refusal? They said 
that the matter had been considered by 
Lord Ashbourne and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland); but he would 
ask them if they would put the opinions 
of those two Gentlemen against the 
opinions of all the Irish Members ? 

hile the Irish Members were doing 
their best to help them they were 
still obstinate in their refusal; and 
all he could say was that, as far as 
his county was concerned, they were 
simply cutting the tenants in that county 
out of all the benefits contained in the 
Bill. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That the said Clause be added to the 
Bill.” 


Coronet. KING-HARMAN (speak- 
ing seated, with head covered): May I 
ask the Government whether, if they 
reject this Amendment, they will accept 
mine which follows ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Member is only entitled to speak at 
this point upon a point of Order. 


The House divided :—Ayes 19; Noes 
40: Majority 21.—(Div. List, No. 288.) 


Coronet KING-HARMAN said, that 
after the determined opposition of the 
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Government he would not move his 
Amendment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes), in moving, 
as an Amendment, in page 1, line 22, 
after ‘“‘ 1881,” to leave out to the end of 
the sub-section, said, the object of it 
was this—the sum of £2,000 was in- 
serted in the Bill in Committee, subject 
to the consideration of the Government, 
who were to look into the matter. They 
found that, in the last Act, the sum 
fixed was £3,000, with power to the 
Commissioners to raise it to £5,000, if 
they thought fit. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment now thought it would be better 
to alter the sum to what it was in the 
old Act. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
22, to leave out from ‘ 1881,” to end 
of Sub-section (4).—(Jfr. Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland. ) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said sub-section.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to point 
out that the sum of £3,000 would enable 
the Commissioners to advance money for 
the purchase of holdings, the rents of 
which were £150; but if they put it at 
£5,000 they would make it possible to 
advance money for the purchase of hold- 
ings at rents of £250 per annum. He 
hardly thought that the Bill was in- 
tended for such large tenants as that, 
and he thought that even the Land 
Commissioners ought hardly to have the 

wer of advancing money in such cases. 

e would not press his suggestion to a 
division; but he recommended it to the 
consideration of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he was 
willing to accept the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, lines 
23 and 24, to leave out the words “two 
thousand pounds.” —( Ur. Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland.) 

Question, ‘“‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 

Question, ‘‘That the words ‘three 
thousand pounds’ be there inserted,” 
put, and agreed to. 


{Aveust 11, 1885} 
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Mr. HEALY moved, in page 1, line 
24, at the end of the foregoing Amend- 
ment, to insert the words— 

** And provided that if the landlord to 

sell to any person who has been evi on his 
estate the word ‘tenants’ in this section shall 
include any such person.” 
There was no greater eyesore in the 
country at the present time than the 
number of tenants who had been evicted, 
and they were the cause of all the mis- 
chief which took place, and for that rea- 
son he moved his Amendment. If the 
Government would consent to accept it, 
they would do away with a great deal 
of the trouble which existed. It would 
put an end to a great deal of the distress 
of the people, to the shooting of eare- 
takers, to the houghing of cattle, and to 
all those evils which had been a run- 
ning sore throughout the country for 
years. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) regretted that 
this was an Amendment to which he 
must object. The principle of the Bill 
was to deal with existing tenants, and 
an evicted tenant was not a tenant. It 
was already possible for the landlord to 
reinstate a tenant in the possession of 
his farm, in order to deal with him 
under this Bill; and, therefore, this 
Amendment was unnecessary. 

Mr. O’SHEA pointed out that the re- 
instatement of the tenant by the land- 
lord would be a very roundabout way 
of dealing with the matter. Suppose, 
moreover, the landlord reinsta’ an 
evicted tenant, and the sale was not 
effected, he would still be a tenant, and 
could appeal to the Court for the pur- 
chase. 

Mr. SEXTON recognized that the 
Government had made a d start by 
attempting to govern Ireland with the 
ordinary law, and they would see what 
would happen during the coming winter. 
He should have thought, however, that 
they would have done well by accepting 
this Amendment, which would have re- 
moved one of the most perilous elements 
in the country during the winter. Seeing 
that they had replaced coercion with the 
ordinary law they would have done a 
wise thing to have made this conces- 
sion. 
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Coronet KING-HARMAN was bound 
to say that he should oppose this Amend- 
ment. It seemed to him to be an absurd 
thing to say that the State should trust a 
man whose only claim to be trusted was 
that he had not paid his rent, and had 
been very properly evicted in conse- 
quence. It would raise a very bad feel- 
ing indeed amongst the honest tenants 
if they saw these people put in as State 
tenants on as good terms as they them- 
selves obtained. 

Mr. DAWSON thought the Govern- 
ment should put in this Amendment as 
an intimation to the landlords, who had 
so much to do with the government of 
Ireland, that they had commenced a new 
era in the administration of that country. 
If they desired the success of their Bill 
they certainly would insert it, and he 
had no doubt they would eventually 
have to thank the hon. and learned 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) for 
having suggested it. The hon. and 
learned Member had put his mark on 
another Act, and if his suggestions had 
been more fully carried out they would 
not be in the position they were in now. 
If they put a “‘ Healy Clause” in this 
Bill they would probably make it a 
success. 

Mr. P. J. POWER merely rose to 
corroborate what had fallen from his 
hon. Friends. He thought that if a 
good many of these peuple had the 
power of appealing to the Courts they 
would be able to prove that they were 
evicted for the non-payment of impos- 
sible rents. They ought to accept the 
Amendment. There were many diffi- 
culties in the way of carrying out the 
suggestion of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, because if once reinstated the tenant 
might double on the landlord, and place 
him in a very false position. As another 
hon. Member had pointed out also, it was 
in the interest of peace during thecoming 
winter that they asked for this proposal 
to be accepted. 

Sr JOSEPH M‘KENNA really 
thought the Government ought to accept 
this Amendment. If the landlord had 
to replace the evicted tenant in the posi- 
tion of an existing tenant before he could 
deal with him he would be placing him- 
self in a very false position, because the 
Land Court might not, after all, allow 
the purchase money. It would be a 


very hard thing, under those circum- 
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stances, that they should saddle the land- 
lord with a tenant whom he had pre- 
viously had to evict. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rz EXCHE- 
QUER hoped that hon. Members would 
not prolong this discussion. It was now 
3 o’clock in the morning —— 

Mr. HEALY: We did not begin 
until 2. We were waiting all that 
time. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, that if hon. Members 
wished to persevere with the proposal 
he would be perfectly willing to ad- 
journ the debate; but in that case the 
Bill would have to take its chance. All 
these points had been raised in Com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. HEALY: Never before; never 
mentioned before. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, that at all events a great 
many things had been discussed in Com- 
mittee, and had been then decided. His 
right hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General for Ireland had pre- 
pared Amendments to meet all the 
points that were then raised, and was 
ready to move them; but if new 
Amendments were to be raised it ap- 
peared to him that they would never 
finish the discussion of the Bill. He 
would make an appeal to hon. Members 
in the most friendly spirit to conclude 
this debate, which he thought had been 
very inconveniently prolonged for all of 
them. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the remarks of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
not quite fair to Irish Members. They 
had waited through the night until 
the Bill was reached, and when the 
right hon. Gentleman complained of new 
Amendments he should remember that 
they now heard the Government Amend- 
ments for the first time, and had at 
once to weigh and seriously consider 
them. These Amendments were half 
—— by the Attorney General for 

reland when the Bill was in Committee; 

but the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had minimized the demands Irish 
Members made, and the fulfilment of 
the promises he gave. Certainly on this 
particular point he agreed they should 
take a division for their own sakes, to 
have it on record that they made this 
offer and it was refused. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he was 
exceedingly sorry the Government had 
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taken up this position. They had the | pears 


opportunity, in a very simple way, to do 
a great good and avoid a great evil. 
What harm could come of the Amend- 
ment? Landlords need not treat with 
their evicted tenants unless they chose ; 
there was no compulsion; it was only 
giving them the chance of doing so. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Dublin 
County (Colonel King-Harman) said if 
this were done it would be putting on a 
level men who had paid their honest 
debts and those who had not. That 
amounted to a statement that all the 
evicted tenants were dishonest men who 
refused to pay their just debts; but that 
was a statement he altogether denied. 
Collectively those tenants were as honest 
as any in the land; but they failed to 
pay exorbitant rack-rents — dishonest 
claims, though legally exacted—and so 
they were evicted from their holdings. 
In this lay an evil and danger to society 
in Ireland, and he was surprised that 
the Government had not grasped this 
mode of dealing with it harmlessly, 
without injury to any class in the 
country. He hoped it was not too 
late to appeal to the Government to 
reconsider their determination. No 
class could reasonably object if the 
Government seized this opportunity to 
settle a great difficulty. The more he 
thought of it, the better and simpler 
the proposal seemed. Upon the Go- 
vernment must rest the responsibility of 
needlessly refusing a simple proposition 
which, if accepted, would produce excel- 
lent effects in Ireland from every pos- 
sible point of view. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 11; Noes 
45: Majority 34.—(Div. List, No. 289.) 


Clause 3 (Deposit of money as gua- 
rantee fund). 

On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GENERAL 
for InELanpD the following Amendments 
made:—In page 2, line 16, leave out 
from “ until,” to ‘‘and,’’ and insert— 

‘“‘ They ascertain by order declaring that the 
person applying for the advance has paid to 
the Commissioners a sum equal to the guarantee 
deposit.” 

Line 24, after ‘‘ yet,” insert— 

**Such order shall not be made unless the 
Land Commission have exercised any power 
for the sale of the holding which they may 
legally exercise, and have failed to realise by 
such sale such sums due to them, or unless it ap- 
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that they attempted to exercise such 
powers of sale and were unable to do so.” 
Line 25, after ‘‘ Commission,” insert 
“thereupon.” 


Clause 5 (Purchase of estates and 
holdings). 

Amendment proposed, 

In line 37, after “thereof,” insert— Pro- 
vided such purchase of estate shall only be 
made if the Land Commission are reasonably 
satisfied that four-fifths of the value of the 
holdings will be purchased. This provision 
may be relaxed on special grounds with the 
consent of the Treasury, but only when the Land 
Commission are reasonably satisfied that hold- 
ings of not less than three-fourths in value will 
be purchased.” —( Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, the argument of 
the previous night was that a small 
number of tenants might coerce the 
majority of tenants, who, from one 
eause or another, were unwilling to 
enter into negotiations for purchase ; 
and if the Land Commission could ‘in- 
duce four-fifths in value of the tenants 
to buy them, the remainder would have 
to submit to the transfer of the power 
over them from one landlord to another. 
The advent of a new landlord was a 
thing Irish tenants did not regard with 
any confidence. Could the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman suggest any 
qualifying words ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he would 
agree to making the proportion four- 
fifths in value and number. 


Amendment proposed, tu the said 
proposed Amendment, after ‘ value,” 
insert “ and number.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, after ‘ value,” 
in last line but one, insert ‘‘ and num- 
ber.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

At end of line 37, toadd—“ And in every such 
transaction of the purchase of an estate or hold- 
ing that the Land Commission shall retain not 
less than one-fifth of the purchase to satisfy the 
purposes of the guarantee deposit as defined by 
section 3 of this Act.’’—( Mr. Sexton.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) said, if the 
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hon. Member would strike out the 
words “or holding ” he had no objec- 
tion to the remainder. 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to omit the words 
‘‘or holding.” 


Amendment agreed to. 





Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Sales of residues). 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
24, to leave out the words “do not,” 
and insert ‘ cannot.” —( Mr. Sexton.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Vesting order in lieu of 
conveyance). 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was of im- 
portance that the Commission should 
not sell to other than tenants above a 
certain portion of the estate. Could a 
Proviso in that direction be inserted ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmgs) said, it was 
impossible to do that. It had been 
already settled in the 5th clause under 
what conditions the Land Oommission 
could purchase. They could only pur- 
chase when satisfied that four-fifths of 
the tenants were willing to buy, and it 
was obvious the remaining fifth must be 
sold in some way. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrornry GENERAL 
for IneLanp the following Amendments 
made:—Page 5, line 2, after ‘ pur- 
chaser,”’ insert ‘‘ free from all charges 
if the vesting order so declare; ”’ line 2, 
to leave out ‘‘ rights and easements ;” 
line 4, leave out ‘‘rights and ease- 
ments.” 


Clause 9 (Charges and rights subject 
to which the sale may be made). 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he pro- 
posed to strike out the words ‘‘ with the 
assent of the purchaser.”” The words 
were inserted by the late Attorney 
General, and in themselves were unob- 
jectionable ; but looking at the matter 
carefully a lawyer might hold that they 
might have the effect of injuring the title 
of the purchaser. .That was the only 


reason; and his attention had been 
ealled to it by the hon. and learned 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy). 
Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
24, after the word “fit,” to leave out 


The Attorney General for Ireland 
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the words “‘ with the assent of the pur- 
chaser.””— (Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, he was sorry the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derry (Mr. Walker) was not 
present, because he attached importance 
to the words, which he held to be a pro- 
tection for the purchaser against the 
insertion of certain conditions attaching 
to the holding. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Sales to be for a gross 
sum. Stamp duty.) 


On Motion of Colonel Krne-Harman 
the following Amendment made:— 
Page 8, line 15, after ‘‘ Act”’ insert— 

“ And shall transmit copies thereupon to the 
Clerk of the Peace of the county in which the 
holding is situated for the purpose of local 
registration.”’ 

Clause 15 (Injunction to put purchaser 
in possession). 

Mr. SEXTON said, the clause pro- 
vided that the Land Commission, having 
exercised their power as mortgagees over 
the sale of the holding, should proceed 
to exercise the functions of a tribunal to 
the extent of issuing an order to the 
Sheriff for the purpose of putting the 
purchaser in possession. Surely that was 
an excessive concentration of power. 

Amendment proposed, in page 8, 
line 3, to leave out the words ‘‘or the 
Land Commission.”’—( Mr. Sexton.) 


Question oy ee ‘*That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
hoped the Government would not agree 
to this Amendment in a hurried manner. 
He did not see why the Land Oommis- 
sion should not exercise these functions. 
That the Bill had been drawn with 
great care was the reason put forward 
against important and useful Amend- 
ments on the previous night. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, it was 
impossible that the draftsman could 
observe the consequences of every point. 
It certainly would be an anomaly that 
the plaintiff in anaction should issue the 
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order, and the clause provided the alter- 
natives of the High Court of Justice 
and the County Court. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Additional members and 
officers of the Land Commission). 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GenERAL 
for InELAND the following Amendment 
made :—Page 9, line 19, leave out 
‘‘Lord Lieutenant may from time to 
time by order direct that;” line 21, 
after ‘‘ Act,” leave out “or such Mem- 
ber or Members of the Land Commis- 
sion as he thinks fit.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 23, to insert :—“ Provided, That the 
Lord Lieutenant may from time to time orde 
that such additional Members of the Land Com- 
mission shall perform such other duties as they 
would have ormed if named in the Statute 
‘ Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,’ as Members of 
the Land Commission other than Judicial Com- 
missioners.” — (Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, this appeared to 
carry out, so far as it went, the under- 
standing arrived at in Committee that 
the new Commissioners should help in 
the work of the old Commissioners ; but 
a litigant should have the power of 
claiming the assistance of the Judicial 
Commissioner. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, this was 
provided later on. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. Atrornty GrnERAL 
for InELanp the following Amendments 
made :—Page 9, line 24, leave out from 
the beginning of the line to ‘‘ may,” 
and insert ‘‘ additional Commissioners or 
either of them;” and in line 26, after 
“by,” leave out “him,” and insert 


‘“‘ them or either of them.” 

Line 27, after ‘‘ Land Commission,” 
insert— 

“ Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore 
contained any person interested shall be entitled 
to require that any question of law arising under 





this Act shall be heard and determined by a 
Judicial Commissioner sitting with the said ad- 
ditional Commissioners.” 


Clause 17 (Officers of Landed Estates 
Court may be transferred to or serve as 
officers of the Land Commission). 
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On Motion of Mr. Arronney GENERAL 
for IneLanp the following Amendments 
made :—Page 10, line 4, after “‘ Act” 
insert “to the Land Judges of the 
Chancery Division of the High Court 
or ;” page 9, line 41, after ‘‘ the ”’ insert 
f said.” and leave out from ‘“ Land 
Judges” to ‘‘ may,” in line 42. 


Clause 18 (Receivership jurisdiction 
of the Land Judges). 

On Motion of Mr. Attorney GENERAL 
for InELAND the following Amendment 
made:—Page 10, line 15, after “‘jus- 
tice,” insert “or any Judge or Judges 
of the Court of Bankruptcy.” 


Clause 20 (Rules). 


At end, insert— 

“The forms and tables shall be settled and 
the orders adapted by the Land Commission for 
the purposes of this Act.” 

Clause 21 (Repeal of provisions in- 
consistent with this Act). 

On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GENERAL 
for Irnetanp the following Amendment 
made :—Page 10, line 28, leave out 
from ‘‘so”’ to ‘‘so”’ in line 34, and 
insert— 

‘* Notwithstanding anything contained in the 
48th section of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1881, to the contrary, any person aggrieved by 
a decision may, on a question of law or pro- 
cedure under this Act, appeal to the Court of 
Appeal in Ireland, and.”’ 

Clause 25 (Saving for the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881. 44 and 45 Vict. 
c. 49.) 

On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GenaraL 
for InzLanp the following Amendment 
made :—Page 12, line 37, leave out the 
second paragraph. 

Clause 26 (Interpretation). 

On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GENERAL 
for IreLanv the following Amendment 
made :—Page 13, line 13, at end, add— 

“The expression ‘ tenant ’ shall include ten- 
ants holding under fee farm grant.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”—(HMr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land.) 

Motion agreed to. 
signified). 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments, 


(Queen’s consent 
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EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL j[Lords]—[Bux 176.] 
(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, under Clause 4 of 
this Bill the Lord Lieutenant would 
have power to appoint three Commis- 
sioners for the purposes of the Act ; but 
he thought that would be too small a 
Board to efficiently discharge the duties 
to be entrusted to it. The number, he 
thought, should be increased to five. 
Power was proposed to the Commis- 
sioners under Clause 5 to transfer en- 
dowments for elementary education to 
the management of the Commissioners 
of National Education, and he took the 
opportunity of saying he should oppose 
any such transfer of power. The Com- 
missioners of National Education used the 
powers they had badly, and no funds 
available under this Bill should be ap- 
plied by them. If necessary, let the 
Board of National Education have an 
inspecting power; but he believed its 
existence would bea short one, and soon 
determined. He should certainly make 
his objection to this part of the clause 
in Committee. 

Mr. LEA said, it was very late, and 
scarcely worth while to proceed with the 
second reading of an important Bill. 
Some of his Friends from the North of 
Ireland had strong objection to the Bill. 
Would not the Government defer con- 
sideration of the Bill to a time when 
there would be a better attendance of 
Members than could be expected at half- 
past 3? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, he was 
very much surprised at the statement of 
the hon. Member, that some of his 
Friends entertained strong objection to 
the Bill, because he had been assured 
that the late Attorney General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Walker) and other Members 
from the North of Ireland were strongly 
in favour of the Bill and anxious to bring 
it forward. As to what had been said 
by the hon. Member for Sligo, he had to 
say that he had placed an Amendment 
on the Paper for Committee, by which 
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the number of Commissioners would be 
increased to five, and also an Amend- 
ment to the 5th clause omitting the 
power of transfer to the National 
Boards. 

Mr. HEALY said, while offering no 
opposition to this stage of the Bill, it was 
right he should express the opinion that 
the Bill could by no means be accepted 
as a settlement of the question with 
which it dealt. Though they might 
allow the Bill to pass this year, Irish 
Members thought it right to guard them- 
selves from allowing it to be supposed 
that they accepted it as a settlement of 
grievances such as that in connection 
with the Swords School. It was neces- 
sary something should be done to stop 
such scandals; and in allowing the Bill 
to pass now he guarded himself against 
any admission that this was the closing 
chapter of the controversy. It was not 
surprising that the position of the Bill 
should be unknown to the hon. Member 
for Donegal (Mr. Lea) and his Friends, 
seeing the way in whichthey discharged 
their Parliamentary duties. The Bill 
had been twice passed by the House of 
Lords, last Session and this Session, at 
the instance of the late Government ; and 
of course, had they now been in power, 
the hon. Member for Donegal would not 
have ventured an objection to the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for 7o-morrow. 


INFANTS BILL [ZLords.]—[Birxt 157.) 
(Mr. Bryce.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Mr. ONSLOW said, he did not know 
who had charge of this Bill, or if any 
instructions had been given in respect 
to it ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: To be deferred to 
to-morrow. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that they had 
been told by the Leader of the House 
that only Government Bills would be 
taken on the Wednesday; and as the 
Bill contained matter for grave discus- 
sion he begged to move that it be taken 
on Friday. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Itis a most unusual 
course to takein theabsence of the Mem- 
ber in charge of the Bill. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he would beg 
leave to point out that a most unusual 
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course mae praneees in putting the Bill 


down for Wednesday after the Leader 
of the House had said the adjournment 
would be moved after Government Busi- 
ness was disposed of. This unusual 
course justified him in taking a course 
which, though unusual, was in accord- 
ance with the Rules of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Committee be deferred till 
Friday.”—(Mr. Onslow.) 


Motion agreed to. 


PREVENTION OF CRIMES AMENDMENT 
BILL—[ Lords. }—[Bu1 93.] 
(Mr. Tomlinson.) 
COMMITTEE. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [27th yi uly}, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” 
(for Committee on the Prevention of 
Crimes Amendment Bill) [ Lords}. 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Construction and short title). 


Mr. HEALY moved that Progress be 
reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Healy.) 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror raz HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvuart-Worttey) said, 
there was no opposition to the Bill, and 
he appealed to the hon. and learned 
Member to allow it to go through. It 
merely dealt with summary jurisdiction 
over minor offences, and the obstruction 
of the police in the execution of their 
duty. 

Mr. SEXTON said, there ought to 
be some little more explanation. Police 
officers in Ireland executed their duty in 
such a way that it was rather meritorious 
than otherwise to obstruct them. Did 
the Bill include Ireland? If it were 
limited to England he had no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, as an Amend- 
ment to the Act, the Bill did, to some 
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extent, apply to Irelend ; but he had no 
objection to exempt Ireland. 

Mr. HEALY said, then he had no 
objection to the Bill, and would with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Extension ef 34 and 35 
Vict. c. 112, s. 12). 

Amendment proposed, in 
13, to leave out after ‘‘ duty, 
Clause.—( Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 14, at end, to add :—‘‘ Pro- 
vided, That in cases to which the said recited 
Act is extended by this Act, the person con- 
victed shall not be liable to a greater penalty 
than five pounds, or, in default of payment, to 
be imprisoned with or without hard labour for 
a longer term than two months.”—(Mr. Tom- 
linson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


New Clause (This Act shall not apply 
to Ireland, )—(Mr. Tomlinson, )—read the 
first and second time, and added to the 
Bill. 

Bill reported ; as amended, considered ; 
read the third time, and passed, with 
Amendments. 


age 1, line 
i to end of 


RIVER THAMES (No. 2.) BILL.—[Bri1 90.] 
(Mr. Story-Maskelyne, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Mr. Elton, Mr. Walter James, Mr. Seilar, 
Mr. Molloy.) 

LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 

Lords’ Amendments considered. 


Amendment proposed, 

After “steam launch,”’ insert ‘‘and for the 
prevention of the pollution of the river by the 
sewage of any house boat or steam launch.””— 
(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add to the Lords Amendment—“ Or to 
give any riparian owner any right as against 
the public which he did not possess before the 
passing of this Act to exclude any person from 
navigating any backwater, channel creek, bay, 
or water way, whether deemed part of the 
River Thames, as defined by this Act, or not,” 
—(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Amendment agreed to, 
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Lords Amendments, as amended, 
agreed to. 





House adjourned at twelve minutes before 
Four o'clock in the morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 12th August, 1885. 





EGYPT — SOUDAN EXPEDITION — 
VOTE OF THANKS TO HER MA- 
JESTY’S MILITARY AND NAVAL 
FORCES.— RESOLUTION. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY, in 
rising, according to Notice, to move that 
the Thanks of the House be given to 
General Lord Wolseley, General Sir 
Gerald Graham, Lord John Hay, and 
all the other Officers and Men of the 
Army and Navy, for the skill, courage, 
and ability with which they have con- 
ducted the operations in the Soudan, 
said: My Lords, in rising to perform 
this, to me, agreeable duty, I feel as- 
sured that I may call upon your Lord- 
ships to render that tribute which you 
always willingly give to those who have 
risked much, and have borne much, in 
circumstances of great emergency in the 
service of their Queen and country. I 
believe that there is no honour which 
Her Majesty’s Forces value so much as 
the thanks of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and I am sure that there has been 
no condition, no set of circumstances, in 
which they have better deserved such a 
guerdonatyour Lordships’ hands. Andin 
considering their merits you must keep 
out of sight altogether the precise re- 
sults and outcome of the labours which 
they have gone through and the dangers 
which they have incurred. Of course, 
my Lords, this is not the moment at 
which I should revive any controversial 
topics, and I only wish to say that you 
must look upon this fact—that they 
failed to fulfil the main purpose for 
which they were sent out through no 
fault of their own. The prize of success 
was taken from them, as it were, by an 
overmastering destiny; by the action 
of causes, whatever their nature, over 
which they themselves had no more con- 
trol than they would have over a tem- 
pest or an earthquake; and the duty 
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which they were sent to perform was 
one of singular difficulty and great 
danger, and surrounded by circum- 
stances strange to the experience of the 
British Army, and calling forth some 
of the greatest qualities which that 
Army has or could ever display. The 
generalship displayed by Lord Wolse- 
ley in that Campaign along the Nile has 
won the tribute of many high authori- 
ties among the most — nations of 
Europe; and while the work was going 
on it was watched with mingled solici- 
tude and admiration by tors from 
foreign countries and under every Go- 
vernment ; and everybody must have 
felt that Lord Wolseley displayed sin- 
gular and unusual qualities in fighting 
against the strange and unaccustomed 
difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend, and those qualities were more 
than emulated and seconded by the 
officers and men under his command. 
He had to send an Expedition more 
than 1,400 miles, mainly along a river 
torn with cataracts, among deserts in 
which neither food nor water was to be 
had, and in the face of enemies fighting 
in their own country, skilled in their 
own warfare, and animated by that for- 
midable mixture of religious fanaticism 
and military spirit which the religion of 
Islam seems alone to have the secret of 
conferring upon its votaries. This tre- 
mendous task he performed in an in- 
credibly short space of time, and, con- 
sidering what he had to go through, 
with singularly little loss of life, and 
with preparations which seldom, if ever, 
failed in their object. And the men, 
whether they were forcing their boats 
up cataracts, or whether they were en- 
gaged in the unpleasant and unaccus- 
tomed duty of conducting camel con- 
voys across the Desert, or whether they 
were engaged in fighting with Arabs, 
whose like they had never met before, 
showed throughout the peculiar quali- 
ties for which British soldiers have 
always been celebrated. It was a 
campaign which must have been very 
trying to the spirit of any army; but it 
made a special appeal to what may be 
called especial British qualities. There 
are many armies which show as much, 
it may be even greater, fire and impulse 
in the middle of battle, in the inspirit- 
ing charge, in fighting a pitched conflict, 
when foes are ranged together face to 
face in the battle field; but there is no 
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army which shows in an equal degree 
the qualities of patient endurance, of 
steady discipline, and of determination 
through longand exhausting and anxious 
service, to do all, to bear all, to dare all, 
rather than to fail for an instant to fulfil 
the extreme demands of military fidelity 
and duty. This is the peculiar glory of 
the British Army; and I venture to say 
that, though the scale of its warfare on 
this occasion may not have been large, 
at no time in its history has it shown 
those merits in a more conspicuous 
degree. Of the Army on the Coast of 
the Red Sea the same may be said. As 
in the case of its sister Army in the 
Valley of the Nile, the results of the 
Campaign were small; but the dangers 
which that force faced were not small, 
the enemy was byno means contemptible. 
Probably during the two years in which 
Lieutenant General Graham led his 
Forces against the Arabs and Osman 
Digna, he had to encounter enemies 
more determined and dangers more 
serious, perils demanding more from 
the courage of his troops, than even 
those which were encountered by Lord 
Wolseley in the Valley of the Nile. The 
service done was conspicuous in both 
Campaigns, and it was shared by all 
the British officers and men. The Navy, 
as a Navy, did not take any great share 
in these transactions ; but the naval offi- 
cers and sailors who were employed dis- 
played their accustomed resource and 
courage. Probably there is no incident 
which has taken so much hold of the 
popular imagination as that of Lord 
Charles Beresford and his gallant sailors 
mending their boilers under the fire of 
the enemy’s guns, when they were going 
up the Nile at the Jast moment to relieve 
General Gordon. But this Campaign, 
in addition to proving once again the 
gallantry both of our soldiers and sailors, 
has fortunately shown the great and 
world-wide resources of the British Em- 
pire. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that it was a Campaign in the land of 
the Pharaohs in which were gathered 
together side by side, to fight the hosts 
of the Mahommedan followers of the 
False Prophet, Canadian boatmen from 
the extreme confines of the Dominion of 
Canada, Indian troops from the hills of 
Nepaul, and Australian volunteers who 
came forward in a gallant spirit, in an 
emergency of the Mother Country, to 
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It was, in that respect, a splendid sight, 
and the thanks of the two Houses of 
Parliament are due quite as much to 
them as to our own immediate country- 
men for the gallantry and determination 
with which they bore their part in this 
warfare, and in carrying out the Im- 
perial policy. But the great qualities 
to which I have referred were not dis- 
played without incurring terrible losses, 
which we can only now recognize and 
mourn for and honour with the sym- 
pathy and deep admiration which in this 
country are always called forth by a 
soldier’s death. With regard to Sir 
Herbert Stewart, it is well known that 
in him were lost the hopes and promises 
on which the mind of the British Army 
was fixed. He was a man who seemed 
to be destined to become a great Gene- 
ral and a great leader of the British 
Army in the future, and with justice, as 
in an incredibly short time—I believe 
in eight years—he passed from a cap- 
taincy in the Staff College at Sandhurst 
to be one of the most conspicuous leaders 
of this Expedition. He carried with 
him to the grave the deep attachment 
and admiration of all who knew him. 
Not less was the deep affection which 
accompanied Major General William 
Earle, who was able to inspire his 
men to a degree which few Generals 
have ever surpassed with the intense con- 
fidence and daring of his own sanguine 
disposition; and he fell at last, hardly 
from the ordinary dangers of war, but 
from the extreme gallantry, verging on 
rashness, with which he exposed him- 
self to all the perils and dangers to 
which the commonest of his soldiers 
might be exposed. But the great loss 
of all was the loss of him for whom this 
Expedition was undertaken—the loss of 
General Charles Gordon. There is no 
figure during our generation to which 
the popular feeling and sympathy were 
so much attached for some time past as 
to General Gordon. He united in himself 
such strange contrasts, such a wonderful 
mixture of admirable qualities! You 
see in him the stern professional soldier, 
devoted to his duty himself, almost reck- 
less in the expenditure of life when that 
was necessary for the performance of the 
service to which he was commissioned, 
hard, apparently, in his resolution in 
dealing with other men, but much 
harder in dealing with himself; devoted 
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the most precise and self-abandoning 
obedience to the orders of those under 
whom he served, that high spiritual 
feeling which ran through his whole life, 
showing that in every act and every word 
there was interwoven a religious devo- 
tion, an intense sense of the reality of 
spiritual things which, when it is given 
to any man, appeals in no common de- 
gree to the love, the affection, and the 
veneration of mankind. He has left a 
story which none in the future will be 
able to read without feelings of sorrow 
and almost of indignation. He has left 
an example of military courage mixed 
with religious devotion which, I believe, 
has done much to ennoble the genera- 
tion to which he belonged, and which 
will raise the standard of self-devotion 
as well as of religious zeal among num- 
bers of those who have followed his 
career and sorrowed for his fate. My 
Lords, with such grand examples before 
us, we must feel that this Campaign, 
whatever else may be said of it, has not 
been without results. I believe it has 
added to the military fame of this coun- 
try ; I believe it has added also to the 
attachment with which the soldiers re- 
gard each other, and with which they 
are devoted to the service of their coun- 
try. I believe that it holds up many 
bright examples which, when the pass- 
ing circumstances and politics of the day 
are forgotten, will still be sure to inspire 
ard animate others to do their duty to 
their country and their Queen. 

Lorp CARRINGTON : My Lords, in 
the unavoidable absence of my noble 
Friend (Earl Granville), I rise, with 
great respect, to second the Motion of 
the noble Marquess. It would be unbe- 
coming of me to add a single word to 
what the noble Marquess has said in 
praise of our gallant troops, and those 
words of his will go straight to the heart 
of every Englishman. In view of the 
Colonial appointment in which I shall 
shortly have the honour to be entrusted 
to serve Her Majesty, the House, I hope, 
will allow me to refer with extreme pride 
to the promptitude and patriotic zeal 
with which the Colony of New South 
Wales came forward in an emergency to 
take its part in bearing the burdens of 
the defence of our Empire. 

Moved to resolve, 

“1. That the Thanks of this House be given 


to Gerteral Lord Wolseley, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
for the distinguished skill and ability with which 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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he planned and conducted the Expedition of 
1884-85 by the Nile to the Soudan ; 

“2. That the Thanks of this House be given 
to Lieutenant-General Sir Gerald Graham, 
K.C.B., V.C., for the distinguished skill and 
ability with which he conducted the Expeditions 
of 1884 and 1885 in the Eastern Soudan, which 
resulted in the repeated defeat of the Arab forces 
under Osman Digna ; 

“3. That the Thanks of this House be given 
to Admiral Lord John Hay, K.C.B.; to Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Frederick Charles Arthur 
Stephenson, K.C.B.; and to Vice-Admiral Sir 
William Nathan Wrighte Hewett, K.C.B., 
K.C.8.L, V.C., for the support and assistance 
they afforded tothe forces roy in the opera- 
tions in the Soudan ; and to the Officers and 
Warrant Officers of the Navy, Army, and Royal 
Marines, including Her Majesty’s Indian 
Forces, European and Native, for the energy and 
gallantry with which they executed the services 
in the Soudan Campaigns of 1884 and 1885, 
which they were called upon to perform ; 

“4. That the Thanks of this House be given 
to the Officers, Warrant Officers, Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers, and Men of the Forces of New 
South Wales for the gallantry and zeal with 
whick they co-operated in the Eastern Soudan 
with Her Majesty’s British and Indian Forces 
employed there; and also to the Canadian 
boatmen and their officers for the valuable as- 
sistance rendered by them to the Expedition ; 

“5. That this House doth acknowledge and 
highly approve the gallantry, discipline, and 
good conduct displayed by the Petty Officers, 
Non-Commissioned Officers, and Men of the 
Navy, Army, and Royal Marines, and of the 
New South Wales Contingent, and of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian Forces, European and Native, and 

y the Canadian boatmen; and this House doth 
also acknowledge the cordial good feeling which 
animated the United Force ; 

“6. That this House doth ieee om 
highly approve the zeal an lan’ wit 
which the Geope of His Highness the "Rhedive 
have co-operated in the Soudan with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces there employed ; 

“7. That this House doth acknowledge with 
admiration the distinguished valour, devotion, 
and conduct of— 

Major-General Charles George Gordon, 
C.B 


Major-General William Earle, C.B., 
S.I 


Major-General Sir Herbert Stewart, 
K.C.B., 
and of those other Officers and Men who have 
perished during the eampaign in the Soudan in 
the service of their Country; and feels deep 
sympathy with their relatives and friends: ’’— 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Tar Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I wish to say a few words with 
regard to this Resolution which the 
noble Marquess has so ably brought 
before us, and which has been so fitly 
and efficiently seconded by my noble 
Friend (Lord Carrington) on this side 
ef the House, I venture, from a mili- 
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tary standpoint, entirely to agree with 
the views which have been expressed 
by the Prime Minister. I consider that 
the troops of every arm, and under all 
the circumstances in which they were 
placed, performed their duty in a man- 
ner as creditably, if not even more so, 
as any of Her Majesty’s troops have 
ever done. Their duties were of a most 
scape kind, as the noble Marquess 

as pointed out. The hardships — I 
may say the dahgers—which were en- 
dured by these troops, without actual 
fighting—a great proportion of the men 
not having come into action—were faced 
in a manner deserving the greatest 
praise. Courage in the presence of 
danger is, I hope, one of the incidents 
of the English character; but to en- 
counter hardships without danger, or 
apparently without it, is even more try- 
ing, as to discipline and many other mat- 
ters, than when there is actual danger 
to be faced. The movement of a body 
of troops up the Nile, to a distance of 
1,400 miles from its base, was one of 
the most singular operations ever per- 
formed, because the soldiers had to un- 
dertake almost naval duties. They were 
more engaged in boats than on shore, 
and they had to do that duty with a 
rapidity and a regularity on the part 
of every detachment without which 
the whole operation might have been 
brought to astand. AsI said before, 
the operation was most peculiar, and 
one even of extreme danger. The rapids 
are most difficult to contend with, and 
if it had not been for a great amount 
of courage and confidence many more 
boats than was the case would have 
been destroyed and men drowned. But, 
as it was, the loss of life amounted 
almost to nothing. I believe only 
one officer and 10 men were drowned 
in this operation, in which a large 
body of troops with camels and horses 
were engaged. Then, again, the de- 
fence of Khartoum and the advance 
across the Desert were most remarkable. 
In a country without water and without 
food, the troops who took part in that 
advance suffered much less than might 
have been expected. That arose not 
alone from the courage of the men and 
the care of the officers, but from the 
manner in which the whole of the ope- 
rations had been planned and arranged 
by the General in command and those 


of his Staff. My Lords, Lord Wolseley 
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had the most serious difficulties to con- 
tend with; but he performed his duty 
in a way highly to his credit, as we all 
expected would be the case; and I know 
no man feels more strongly than he how 
ably he was seconded by Sir Redvers 
Buller, the Chief of the Staff, and other 
gallant officers. With regard to the 
operations on the Red Sea at Suakin 
also, we were in considerable danger. 
The fanaticism of the Arabs, which the 
noble Marquess has most justly de- 
scribed, was such that death to them was 
welcome. They rushed on death; they 
scoffed danger in the view of future 
happiness, and the result was that it 
was impossible to deal with them ac- 
cording to the ordinary circumstances 
of war. The troops had to prepare 
themselves so as to be able to take part 
in arduous and peculiar operations— 
difficult in themselves and most trying 
to those engaged in them, the country 
being covered with brushwood, through 
which the men could hardly see beyond 
two or three yards. Their success, how- 
ever, on every occasion was complete ; and 
I venture to think with the noble Mar- 
quess that, as far as the soldiers are con- 
cerned, nothing but praisecan be awarded 
to them, and also to those who had the 
honour of leading them. There are one 
or two circumstances of a special nature 
to which I wish to refer—one in particu- 
lar is to the share taken in the Campaign 
by the Colonies and India. I believe 
this to be the first occasion on which a 
Colonial Force was actually brought to 
act with Her Majesty’s troops out of its 
own sphere. Whether we look to the 
Canadian boatmen, to the Kroomen, 
who came from distant parts of Africa, 
to the Native troops, who came from 
India, or to the Australian Contingent, 
who were very fine men, and were only 
grieved that they coulu not perform more 
arduous duties, we must feel proud that 
they were brought into line to act in 
conjunction with Her Majesty’s troops. 
It has been a pleasure to the Army 
which I represent to see the Colonists in 
such a position. It would have been 
the greatest pleasure to us if we in this 
country could have welcomed our com- 
rades of the Colonies, and I trust that 
they have only taken the first step 
towards vigorous co-operation with the 
Mother Country should the necessity for 
it again arise. With regard to the 
Navy, I can only say that though the 
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ships had little to do, we had a very 
considerable Naval Contingent with most 
excellent officers up the Nile. Lord 
Charles Beresford and others, who had 
the honour and many of the duties con- 
nected with the navigation of the boats up 
that river, did their work on every occa- 
sion most creditably, and in a manner 
most acceptable to their gallant friends 
of the Army, who always rejoiced to see 
their comrades of the Navy side by side 
with them. I quite agree with the 
noble Marquess that the losses we have 
sustained, though not so great as might 
have been feared, are quite great enough 
and deeply to be deplored, especially 
the loss of those distinguished men 
whose names the noble Marquess has 
mentioned. In General Gordon we have 
lost one of the finest officers and noblest 
men ever born into the world. Gallant 
in himself, religious to a high degree, 
and singularly conscientious in the per- 
formance of duty, he was, no doubt, a 
great leader of men, particularly of men 
of the Eastern nations, whose qualities 
he appreciated and with whom he had 
so much to do. Then, in General Sir 
Herbert Stewart we have lost a most 
efficient officer. He fell in the perform- 
ance of a duty which, no doubt, would 
have been perfectly successful under 
him, as it was under those who succeeded 
him ; and I will go further, and say 
that, should any emergency have arisen 
in the future, I have no doubt General 
Stewart would have been brought to the 
front and led troops, and perhaps 
armies, in which event he would probably 
have succeeded in any duty that might 
have been imposed upon him if his life 
had been prolonged. As regards Gene- 
ral Earle, no finer or more gallant sol- 
dier ever existed. He was beloved by 
all, highly respected by all who knew 
him, and, as a soldier should, he died a 
soldier’s death. There are many others 
whose names might be mentioned. But 
I will simply refer to that of Colonel 
Stewart. He went out originally with 
General Gordon, and shared with him 
all the dangers, all the difficulties, and 
all the anxieties of that prolonged stay 
at Khartoum of which-we have all read. 
He was sent by General Gordon to try 
to communicate with Lord Wolseley, 
and in that endeavour, as your Lord- 
ships know, he lost his life. Although 
he could not be named in the Vote of 
Thanks, I think it right to take this 


The Duke of Cambridge 


Royal Commission on the 
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opportunity of brisging his name spe- 
cially- forward. I am not aware that 
there is anything else that I need touch 
upon at this time. But I feel gratified 
that the opportunity should have been 
offered to your Lordships of passing 
this Vote of Thanks, and for this reason— 
that I know well that the officers and men 
of the Army highly and naturally appre- 
ciate the good opinion of their country- 
men. The mode in which that opinion 
is most particularly acceptable to them 
is the expression, not only of Her Ma- 
jesty’s approbation, but the approba- 
tion of both Houses of Parliament on 
such occasions as these. My Lords, I 
have nothing more to add than to say 
that I cordially support the Vote of 
Thanks. 


The said Resolutions severally agreed 
to, nemine dissentiente. 


Ordered, That the Lord Chancellor do com- 
municate the said Resolutions to General Lord 
Wolseley, Admiral Lord John Hay, the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, and the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, respectively, and 
that they be requested by the Lord Chancellor 
to communicate the same to the several Officers 
referred to therein. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE DEPRES- 
SION OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY— 
CONSTITUTION OF THE COM- 
MISSION. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Tre FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (The Earl of Ippzstz1cn): My 
Lords, before your Lordships adjourn, I 
wish to refer to a matter about which 
there may be some mistake. There ap- 
pears in the newspapers this morning a 
shortcorrespondence between Mr. Broad- 
hurst and myself with regard to a sug- 
gestion made by me that he should 
serve on the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Depression 
of Trade. From Mr. Broadhurst’s an- 
swer, it would appear that he considers 
that I had delayed the consideration of 
the question of labourrepresentation until 
everything else had been settled. That, 
however, is not the case, and, in order 
that there may be no mistake in the 
matter, I wish to state that as soon as 
the communications with Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre and other Members of the late 
Government were concluded, I, for the 
first time, sent out a letter inviting other 
Gentlemen to join the Commission ; and 
in the number that were asked were two 
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Representatives from the working men. 
One was Mr. Birtwhistle, who represents 
the Lancashire weavers, who accepted ; 
and the other was Mr. Burnett, Secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Engineers, 
who declined. I did not take any further 
steps for some time, because I was 
anxious to see what Representatives I 
could get from the Party opposite; and 
until I had done that I did not like to 
make any other proposals. I mentioned, 
from the first, that I had invited two 
Representatives of the working men to 
take part in the Commission; and, 
therefore, I am not liable to the charge 
— Mr. Broadhurst makes in his 
etter. 


House adjourned during pleasure, 
at 2.45 P.M. 
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House resumed at 7 P.M. 


The Lord Kivrore—Chosen Speaker 
in the absence of the Lord Chancellor 
and the Lords Commissioners. 


The following Bills were returned from 
the Commons with Amendments, and 
with Reasons for di ing to some of 
the Amendments made by their Lord- 
ships :— Housing of the Working Classes 
(England) Bill; Labourers (Ireland) 
(No. 2) Bill; and Poor Law Unions’ 
Officers (Ireland) Bill. 


On the Motion of The Lord Harzts, 
the said Amendments and Reasons 
ordered to be printed, and to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 12th August, 1885. 





The House met at Three of the clock. 


pen bade — Puntic Bitts — Committee — 

Report— Educational Endowments (Ireland) 
[176]. 

Considered as ded— Third Reading—Housing 
of the Working Classes (England) [248], 
and passed. . 

Withdrawn — Police Enfranchisement Exten- 
sion * [219]; Moveable Dwellings * [239]. 
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QUESTIONS. 


— 9 — 


VALUATION (METROPOLIS) ACT, 1869— 
APPEALS AGAINST ASSESSMENTS. 


Mr. TOMLINSON asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the large number of appeals against 
the recent assessments under ‘‘The 
Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869;” 
whether they have been caused princi- 

y by the fact that the gross value 
as been frequently fixed above the 
amount of the rent paid or the estimated 
letting value ; whether it is the fact that 
the Assessment Committee have fre- 
quently given so short notice to rate- 
payers who have given notice of appeal 
from assessments of the time for hearing 
appeals as to make it impossible for 
them to attend; whether the Local Go- 
vernment Board have under considera- 
tion any measure for providing a scheme 
of valuation applicable to the whole 
Kingdom ; and, whether, in this event, 
they will, prior to introducing such a 
measure, consider the defects in the 
scheme of ‘‘ The Valuation (Metropolis) 
Act, 1869?” 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. A. J. Bat- 
FOUR), in reply, said, that the Local Go- 
vernment Board had no information 
with regard to the matter referred to in 
the Question of the hon. Member, 
neither was there any Bill providing a 
scheme with regard to it under the con- 
sideration of the Government. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman, in the next Parliament, 
have any objection to lay on the Tablea . 
Return of the number of appeals? 

Tut PRESIDENT: Perhaps my hon. 
Friend will ask me that Question in the 
next Parliament. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: I beg to give 
Notice that I will ask the Question. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—DISORDERLY HOUSES— 
CASE OF MRS. JEFFRIES. 


Mr. CALLAN, who had a Notice on 
the Paper for Returns of Reports by 
Mr. Batchelor, of the Solicitors’ De- 
partment of the Treasury, and by In- 
spector Minahan, relative to the case of 
Mrs. Jeffries—asked the hon. Member 
for Preston, Whether he would be kind 
enough to withdraw his Notice of oppo- 
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sition; and, further, whether he had 
put down that Notice in the interests of 
the late Home Secretary or in the inte- 
rests of Mrs. Jeffries ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he considered 
the Reports were confidential, and he 
declined to withdraw his opposition. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE NEW 
POST OFFICE AT MULLINGAR. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Irish Board of 
Works will cause proper drainage ac- 
commodation to be provided for the new 
Post Office at Mullingar ? 

Tue SECRETARY to roe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hottanp) (who re- 
plied) said, he had no reason to suppose 
that the Board of Works had overlooked 
the matter alluded to; but a copy of 
the Question would be sent to them with 
an inquiry. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—THE 
RIOT IN COUNTY MONAGHAN. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it was while on leave of ab- 
sence that Dr. Hall, medical officer, led 
the armed Orange attack on the Catho- 
lies in county Monaghan ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Sir 
Wituum Harr Dyke), in reply, said, 
that as the matter was still sud judice 
he preferred not to answer the Ques- 
tion. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
MR. HANS WHITE, J.P. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that Mr. Hans White, J.P. of the 
Queen’s County, recently ordered the 
police to watch the cattle of a widow 
named Bannon, with a view to summon- 
ing her if any of them were caught 
straying on the public road; whether 
subsequently, on the woman’s being 
summoned before himself, he fined her 
1s. 1d., and ordered her to pay costs to 
the amount of 7s. 6d., including the car 
hire for the police on the watching 
journey ; whether such costs could be 
awfully demanded; and, whether the 
Government will direct the police to ab- 
stain from demanding such costs, if 
illegal ? 

Mr. Callan 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wirtt'am Hart Dyke) asked 
that the Question should be put down 
for Friday, as he had not had time to 
obtain the required information. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
would not trouble the right hon. Gen- 
tleman by repeating the Question if he 
would undertake to look into the matter, 
and see that justice was done. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY said, he 
would communicate with the hon. Mem- 
ber. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
ACT—ADDITIONAL REVISING 
BARRISTERS. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, If he can now give the 
names of the Assistant Revising Bar- 
risters, and state to what counties they 
will be appointed ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Hotmes): I was under 
the impression that the names of these 
gentlemen would be published to-day in 
The Dublin Gazette. I have inquired by 
telegram, but have not yet received an 
answer. I myself am not acquainted 
with the names; but if I receive the 
information in the course of the Sitting 
I shall communicate with the hon. 
and learned Member. 


MOTION. 


— _—— 


EGYPT—SOUDAN EXPEDITION—VOTE 
OF THANKS TO HER MAJESTY’S 
MILITARY AND NAVAL FORCES. 

RESOLUTION. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in rising to propose the Vote of 
Thanks to the Forces engaged in the 
Soudan Expeditions, said: Mr. Speaker 
—Sir, I have the honour to move the 
series of Resolutions which I have placed 
on the Paper, proposing that the thanks 
of this House be given to Her Majesty’s 
Forces by sea and land, in return for 
their gallantry and conduct in the late 
Campaigns in the Soudan. Sir, I hope, 
and I think, it will not be felt that the 
period of the Session at which these 
Resolutions are moved in any way 
detracts from their character or from 
their value. It seems to mea not un- 
fitting close to the work of a Session 
and of a Parliament that we should — 
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endeavour to express our gratitude 
to those who have worked and fought 
so well for their country in those 
distant climes, and our sympathies 
and our admiration for those who have 
lost ¢heir lives in those services. Sir, I 
trust that these Resolutions may meet, 
not merely with the cordial, but with 
the unanimous, assent of the House of 
Commons. It seems to me that, if we 
owe it to Her Majesty’s Forces to pass 
them, we owe it even more to ourselves 
not to mar the gracefulness of our action 
by allowing Party differences on politi- 
cal subjects to intrude in a Vote which 
is of quite a different character. Sir, 
we have carefully excluded from the 
terms of these Resolutions anything that 
can raise a discussion as to the policy 
which dictated these Expeditions to the 
Soudan, or as to any political subject 
connected with them; and nothing, I 
trust, in the remarks which I am 
about to address to the House will 
in any way depart from that example. 
It seems to me that all we have to con- 
sider on this occasion is the conduct and 
the gallantry of Her Majesty’s Forces 
in doing their duty to their country, 
and our own duty in expressing our ap- 
—s of the services they have ren- 

ered. Now, Sir, I am afraid that it 
will not be possible for me, in the out- 
line which I shall venture to sketch of the 
operations which have been undertaken 
and carried through, to give either a suffi- 
cient history of the facts, or anything like 
a due acknowledgment of the merits of 
individuals. The facts have spoken, 
and will long speak, for themselves; 
and with regard to the merits of 
individuals, we have felt it so impos- 
sible to name even a fractional part 
of those who ought to be named in 
a Resolution of this kind, and so in- 
vidious to select, that we have purposely 
confined ourselves to those who have 
oceupied the highest positions only in 
the work that has been done. Sir, I 
would also ask the House, if I do not 
particularize the services that have been 
rendered by the different branches of 
Her Majesty’s Forces, to attribute it to 
its true cause—namely, that the Navy, 
the Army, the Marines, and all the 
branches of the Forces engaged per- 
formed those duties with so much har- 
mony and unity that I think they ought 
to be considered and spoken of together. 
The two Expeditions, to Suakin in 
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February, 1884, and to Khartoum in the 
autumn of last year, had thisin common 
—that both of them aimed at the relief 
of a beleaguered rison, and neither 
of them succeeded in its object. But 
in neither case can it be said for a 
moment that the Expedition to Suakin 
in 1884 or the Expedition to Khar- 
toum last autumn failed through any 
want of skill or ability on the part of 
the Generals commanding, or of courage 
and discipline on the part of our soldiers. 
Generals and soldiers alike faced and 
conquered all the difficulties, and all 
the enemies that were opposed to them ; 
but there was one enemy with which 
they could not deal, and that, Sir, was 
Time. Time alone was the reason why 
each of those Expeditions failed to accom- 
plish its object. Yet, Sir, I do not think, 
as I have said, that anyone will say that 
either of these Expeditions was a failure. 
Take the story, in the first piace, of the 
first Expedition to Suakin. The orders 
for the Expedition to Suakin in 1884 
were received by General Stephenson 
on the 12th of February. By the 28th 
of February a force of 4,500 men had 
actually disembarked at Trinkitat; the 
battle of El Teb was fought, and Tokar, 
the object of the Expedition, was reached 
on the Ist of March. Three days later 
the force returned, bringing back about 
700 of the survivors of the garrison and 
inhabitants of Tokar. The battle of 
Tamai was fought on the 13th of March, 
and the Expedition was concluded on 
the 28th. The military result of that 
Expedition was that the power of Osman 
Digna was effectually crippled for a time 
by the two severe blows struck at him 
by the Expedition ; and to do more than 
this was not in the power of the General 
or the gallant force entrusted with the 
Expedition. Take, again, the second 
Suakin Expedition. On the 8th of 
February last it was decided to open 
up the Suakin-Berber route, and to 
make a railway to Berber. On the 13th 
of Marsh a force of nearly 11,000 officers 
and men were assembled at Suakin, and 
during the following month the impor- 
tant positions of Tamai, Handoub, and 
Otuo were successfully oceupied. The 
railway was laid and finished for a con- 
siderable portion of the distance from 
Suakin to which the advance of our 
Forces reached. By the time the 
Force was withdrawn it is not too 
much to say that the power of Osman 








Digna had been absolutely crushed, 
and a position obtained from which 
there was every prospect of securing the 
goodwill and confidence of some of the 
most important Arab tribes had it been 
desired to pursue the undertaking. All 
this was not obtained without arduous 
efforts, and the calling forth of the 
best qualities of our officers and men, 
who, in the Eastern Soudan, as in the 
Desert march to Khartoum, met and 
conquered the fanatical bravery of a 
vigilant and indefatigable foe simply by 
their superior discipline and cool re- 
sourceful courage. But they had to 
contend in both cases with enemies 
worse than any foe with whom they 
fought in actual combat—with constant 
exposure and monotonous toil, with long 
and fatiguing marches under a burning 
sun, and, especially at Suakin, with a 
most trying—I might say a most deadly 
—climate. All these evils they sur- 
mounted with a patient endurance and 
uncomplaining heroism, which have 
been, perhaps, the finest characteristics 
of British soldiers whenever and wher- 
ever they have been tried. I will ven- 
ture to say that among all the proud 
records of the British Army none will 
be found in which these qualities have 
been more completely displayed than in 
the operations round Suakin and Tamai. 
Let me turn for a few moments to the 
Nile Expedition. I do not think that 
our pride in that glorious march—that 
fighting march—to Metammeh and back 
over the Nile Desert, or in those stirring 
records of the voyage to Khartoum and 
back—which include deeds worthy of the 
heroic age—ought to dim ourrecollection 
or prevent our acknowledgment of the 
exceptional difficulties of organization 
and transport which had to be encoun- 
tered in the Nile Expedition, or the way 
in which those difficulties were overcome. 
Formorethan 500 miles of river, cataract, 
and desert, the whole system of trans- 
port for men, material, supplies, and 
stores, including medical stores, which 
were never better supplied in any Expedi- 
tion which has left this country—had to 
be organized. Whaleboats had to be 
forced up 190 miles of most turbulent 
and dangerous water ; camels had to be 
taken across long stretches of waterless 
desert by soldiers who knew nothing of 
the management of boats or of the 
camels which they had to ride. Yet all 


this was successfully done with hardly 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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any loss of life, and with a willing 
cheeriness which insured the success of 
those most difficult operations. I do not 
believe that in any Expedition which ever 
left this country was everything that 
tends to the efficiency and health of the 
troops more completely cared for than it 
was in this Nile Expedition. When the 
Force was directed to withdraw down the 
Nile the withdrawal was effected at the 
hottest period of the year, when the 
river was lowest and in the most difficult 
condition to navigate, with the loss of 
only a single life. Not only that, but 
14,000 refugees from Dongola were sent 
down in safety and in comfort ; and I do 
not think that stronger testimony could 
be given than the recital of these facts 
to the remarkable ability with which 
the operations were planned, and the 
skill with which they were carried 
out. I should like, however, for a 
few minutes, to advert to a distinguish- 
ing feature of these Campaigns, which 
has proved—first to ourselves, and 
then to the whole world—what the real 
resources of the British Empire are. 
There never was a Force of the size of 
those engaged in these Expeditions com- 
posed of men from more different lati- 
tudes—British, Indian, Egyptian, Sou- 
danese, Kroomen ; and last, but by no 
means least, it will always be remem- 
bered there were Canadians and Aus- 
tralians. No doubt these latter were 
few in number; but it is not their num- 
ber, but the fact of their presence there, 
which has made this Expedition me- 
morable ; for they have shown—conclu- 
sively shown—to the world that strong 
and deep loyalty which is the real bond 
of union between this country and her 
Colonies, and that, at the faintest idea 
of danger, our Colonists will rally around 
the Mother Country, and fight with her 
soldiers and sailors wherever they may 
be required. Nothing can be stronger 
than the testimony borne by General Gra- 
ham to the spirit of good-fellowship, as he 
described it, existing between the Aus- 
tralian and the Canadian and the British 
troops, and to the strong determination 
which animated them all to preserve un- 
tarnished the ancient reputation of the 
British Army. Sir, so long as these 
feelings exist and increase—as I believe 
they will increase—I am sure that 
in no emergency in which this country 
may find itself need there be any fear of 
the result. I am convinced that if we 
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only treat our Colonies rightly, we have 
in them a fund of strength which would 
enable us at any great crisis to face even 
the nations of the world. One word in 
conclusion as to the last paragraph of 
this Resolution. We ask the House in 
that paragraph to record their admira- 
tion of the distinguished valour, devo- 
tion, and conduct of General Gordon, 
General Stewart, General Earle, and all 
those other officers and men who have 
"ee mony during the Campaign in the 

oudan in the service of their country, 
and their deep sympathy with their re- 
latives and friends. I can attempt to 
add nothing to the eloquent tribute 
which, only a few days ago, my right 
hon. and learned Friend the First Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) ren- 
dered to the memory of General Gordon. 
This only I will say—that I think the 
character, life, and deeds of General 
Gordon will ever be remembered in this 
country. But it was a strange and a 
sad coincidence that the Commanders 
both of the Nile and the Desert 
Columns of the Nile Expedition should 
have fallen at the head of their 
troops. Each was a Commander such 
as the country cannot afford to lose. 
The rapidity of General Stewart’s 
rise in his Profession gave promise 
of the highest distinction had he 
been spared to us; and the singular 
charm of his character was such as 
not only to drive away the shafts of 
envy, but to endear him to all his com- 
rades. General Earle was not less suc- 
cessful in gaining, not only the tho- 
rough confidence, but the personal liking, 
of the soldiers under his command. I 
venture to say that no two men were 
ever more really and truly sorrowed for 
by the troops they left behind; and I 
know nothing which has a stronger title 
than this on the part of the soldier to 
our admiration and regret. I will not 
detain the House longer. If these Nile 
Expeditions did not rescue General Gor- 
don or relieve Khartoum, I think they 
at least succeeded in one way. They 
showed the world that we could send 
from this country an Expedition of con- 
siderable importance, under very great 
difficulties, completely furnished in all 
respects, to the most distant regions, 
led by able and successful Generals, 
backed by officers of singular ability, 
and composed of men of whom I will 
only say that I believe “ they could go 
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anywhere and do anything.” They 
have done their work for the time ; and 
they have shown themselves capable of 
doing similar work—perhaps at a more 
crucial moment—so as to win credit for 
themselves and safety for their country. 
It is for us now to acknowl what 
they have done, and to do our duty—I 
will not say to them, but to ourselves 
—by according to them, I hope without 
a dissentient voice, that which every 
soldier and sailor looks upon as his best 
and highest reward—the thanks and 
approbation of his country, voted by 
the people’s Representatives in Parlia- 
ment. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Mr. Speaker, it is a great satisfaction to 
me to be permitted by the courtesy of 
the House, as I trust I may be, to asso- 
ciate myself and my Colleagues in the 
late Government in the proceedings in 
which the House is now engaged ; and, 
Sir, the able, eloquent, and lucid state- 
ment which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has made in moving these Re- 
solutions has rendered my task an ex- 
tremely easy one. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, following the laudable 
precedent of past times, has carefully ab- 
stained from entering into any discussion 
of the political considerations connected 
with these Expeditions. I think that 
precedent is a laudable one; because it 
appears to me that it is extremely de- 
sirable, in addition to those honours and 
rewards which it is in the power of Her 
Majesty, on the advice of her respon- 
sible Ministers, to bestow upon our gal- 
lant soldiers and sailors for deeds of this 
character, that the appreciation of their 
countrymen should be conveyed to them 
through the method of a Vote of Thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament. It is 
extremely desirable that such thanks 
should be voted to them totally irre- 
spective of any opinion which the House 
may form, or any Party in the House 
may form, of the policy which actuated 
the operations, and altogether irrespec- 
tive of any results that may have been 
achieved. We cannot expect our sol- 
diers and sailors to be more indifferent 
than anyone among us can be to the 
success or failure of the operations in 
which they are engaged. But, Sir, whe- 
ther successful or not, it is due on our 
part to them to recognize the spirit and 
the qualities displayed by them utterly 
irrespective of what the results accom- 
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plished may be. It is, above all, our 
duty on the present occasion, when there 
is some sense of failure and some sense 
of inadequate results for the sacrifices 
made, that we should do what lies in our 
power to mitigate that sense of disap- 
pointment, and to bring forward clearly 
and strongly to those engaged in our 
Service that we, one and all, recognize 
that, if failure there has been, that 
failure has not been due to any short- 
comings on the part of the officers who 
designed those operations; or on the 
part of the men who carried them out 
to their end. Well, Sir, it is, I think, 
a satisfactory circumstance that almost 
one of the very last acts in which Par- 
liament is to be engaged during the 
present Session will be one in which we 
shall, I hope, be able to be practically 
unanimous. The present Session and 
the present Parliament have not been 
wanting in subjects on which there has 
been sharp debate among us, nor has 
there been wanting energy in the way 
in which our controversies have been 
conducted ; but it is a satisfactory con- 
sideration that almost the very last pro- 
ceeding in which we shall be engaged is 
one in which Party differences will dis- 
appear, and in which we shall be unani- 
mously engaged in rendering a neces- 
sary and just tribute to the services of 
our gallant soldiers and sailors. The 
only regret I experience is that the pro- 
ceedings in which we are now engaged 
take place at so late a period of the Ses- 
sion as to render it impossible for a 
larger number of Members on both 
sides of the House to be associated with 
us in this act. Sir, I am glad it has 
been possible for the Government to in- 
clude in the Vote of Thanks which we 
are now considering the operations which 
were conducted at Suakin in the spring 
of last year. The House may remember 
that on several occasions I was asked — 
the late Government were asked— whe- 
ther it was their intention last year to 
propose a Vote of Thanks to those 
soldiers and sailors who had been en- 
gaged in those operations. I can assure 
the House it was from no spirit of dis- 
paragement to the services either of the 
troops or of their Commanders in that 
Campaign that the Government, after 
much consideration, came to the conclu- 
sion that it was not in accordance with 
the usual precedents to move a Vote of 
Thanks on that occasion. We carefully 
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examined the precedents that appeared 
to bear upon the subject ; and although 
the question was not by any means free 
from doubt, we came reluctantly to the 
conclusion that to ask Parliament to 
agree to a Vote of Thanks on that occa- 
sion would be to give some extension to 
the practice which had up to that time 
prevailed, and might possibly tend to 
diminish in some degree the just value 
attached to the recognition of the deeds 
of our soldiers and sailors by both 
Houses of Parliament. It is certainly 
most appropriate on this occasion, on a 
Vote mainly relating to larger and more 
extended operations which have since 
been carried on, to place the question of 
our appreciation of their services beyond 
all doubt, and to do what is in our 
power to repair the omission, if omission 
there be, by expressing our appreciation 
of the services of the troops engaged in 
Suakin last year as fully as of those en- 
gaged in the present year both there 
and on the Nile. After the full and 
clear expressions of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, it is quite unnecessary 
for me to enter in defail into the opera- 
tions of the Campaigns or of the gallant 
deeds performed. I would only advert 
to one or two principal features incident 
to those Campaigns. As to the Suakin 
Campaign, it has been marked, as far 
as I am aware, by incidents which have 
been more or less common to many Cam- 
paigns which have been undertaken by 
our troops in various parts of the world, 
and especially in India and Africa. The 
troops engaged in the neighbourhood of 
Suakin have been exposed, as stated by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
great toil and to great hardship under a 
climate which is especially trying to in- 
habitants of Northern regions. They 
have had to work hard and to fight hard 
under a burning sun, and frequently 
with an insufficient supply of that great- 
est necessary of life—water. These are 
incidents which have been common, as 
I have said, to many Campaigns in 
which our troops have been engaged ; 
but the Suakin Campaign has, in my 
opinion, been marked in a very high 
degree by those incidents. They have 
also had, under these trying circum- 
stances, to fight an enemy superior— 
greatly superior—in numbers; and if 
inferior in discipline and organization, 
or in knowledge of the arts of war, that 
inferiority has been amply compensated 
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by the determined and fanatical bravery 
which animated them. The Nile Expe- 
dition has been marked by incidents 
which, so far as I am aware, have not 
had any complete precedent on any 
former occasion. The ascent of the Nile 
for a distance of 1,500 miles from what 
was practically the base of the Expedi- 
tion at Alexandria, by means which had 
to be improvised for the occasion, and 
means which depended altogether on the 
troops themselves for their efficiency, is, 
in my belief, a precedent altogether new 
in our military annals. The conception 
and execution of that operation will form 
a new chapter in our military history. 
In my opinion, great credit is due to Lord 
Wolseley for the courage and self- 
reliance with which he formed the plan 
of that operation, and for the manner in 
which he staked his great military repu- 
tation on the success of measures which 
were hitherto untried, and of which we 
had no knowledge. And not less credit 
is due to the soldiers and sailors who 
were engaged in that Expedition for the 
manner in which they undertook new 
and untried duties, and for the perse- 
verance and resolution with which they 
grappled with and encountered all the 
difficulties and hardships which were 
entailed upon them. It is said—and I 
do not know whether upon absolutely 
good authority, but I believe on suffi- 
cient authority—that the conduct of our 
troops in the Nile Expedition has ex- 
cited the enthusiastic approval of a great 
military authority—no less than that 
of Count Moltke, of the German Army. 
It is said that Count Moltke, in speaking 
on the subject to a distinguished Eng- 
lishman, made use of expressions to this 
effect. He is reported to have said that 
our troops on the Nile were heroes, not 
soldiers ; that our British Cavalry had 
become Infantry; our Infantry had 
turned into sailors, and our sailors into 
Mounted Infantry. In short, the handi- 
ness of the troops and their powers of 
endurance have excited the admiration 
of one who is justly considered to be the 
leading military authority in Europe. 
Not less remarkable an incident of the 
Nile Expedition was the march, to which 
the right hon. Gentleman has referred, 
of the Column across the Bayuda De- 
sert. That Column—cut off from its 


base, dependent upon itself and on its 
slender means of transport for every 
necessary of life, including, to a great 
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extent, the greatest necessary of life to 
all—namely, water—committed itself to 
the passage of a Desert which was al- 
most unexplored. Little was known of 
the difficulties which would have to be 
encountered, except that the Column 
would be met undoubtedly by an enemy, 
the numbers of whom it was difficult to 
estimate, and of whom nothing could be 
accurately foretold, except that it would 
probably fight with the same determined 
courage as had been previously evinced 
by the tribes of the Eastern Soudan. 
That movement has been criticized for 
its rashness ; but success in war is not to 
be accomplished solely by the exercise 
of prudence or judgment. There are 
occasions on which it is necessary for the 
most prudent and most skilful General 
to run risks and dangers, and trust 
something to the valour, determination, 
and endurance of his troops. In my 
opinion, the wisdom of this movement 
has been amply proved, not only by the 
success with which it was accomplished, 
but also by the proof, which was almost 
immediately afterwards afforded, of the 
urgent necessity for a movement of this 
kind. I cannot upon this occasion, and 
I think the House cannot, withhold its 
sympathy and admiration of the small 
body of men who, under the leadershi 

of Sir Charles Wilson, pains we 
that march across the Desert by the 
perilous and romantic Expedition up the 
river to Khartoum. This would not be 
the occasion upon which it would be 
fitting that I should enter upon any mat- 
ter of controversy whatever. I am aware 
that criticism has been levelled at what 
was alleged to have been a slight delay 
on the part of Sir Charles Wilson in 
embarking on that Expedition. I think 
it is only due to that gallant officer— 
and I can express my own opinion with- 
out committing any other Member of 
the House—to say that in the Paper 
which has been laid before Parliament 
Sir Charles Wilson has justified himself 
from any imputation of that kind. 
Whatever opinions there may be in 
the minds of some hon.‘'Members on that 
point, there are none, I believe, who will 
withhold a tribute of admiration to the 
coolness and courage with which that 
Expedition, when it did set out, was un- 
dertaken. There are none who will 
withhold their sympathy from Sir 
Charles Wilson and his gallant com- 
panions in the bitter disappointment 








which they must have experienced on 
their arrival before Khartoum only to 
find that it was in the hands of the 
enemy; there are none who will with- 
hold their admiration of the manner in 
which the extraordinary perils of the 
return of that Expedition were encoun- 
tered; and I am sure there are none 
who will withhold their admiration from 
that most gallant feat of arms performed 
by Lord Charles Beresford, and by the 
soldiers and sailors under his command, 
in rescuing Sir Charles Wilson and his 
companions from a position of almost 
unparalleled and unexampled danger. I 
have no doubt that in the selection of the 
names of officers who have been specially 
mentioned in the Resolution before the 
House the precedents of former occa- 
sions have been strictly adhered to. 
There are many who, like the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, will regret the omis- 
sions in the list of names which the ad- 
herence to precedent has entailed. As 
to the names which are mentioned, I 
will only detain the House with a very 
few observations. Of Lord Wolseley I 
have already spoken. I believe that 
this is the first Expedition with which 
that gallant officer has been associated 
which has not ended in the most complete 
success, and in which the results aimed 
at have not been fully achieved; but I 
believe that the reputation of Lord 
Wolseley will not have suffered in any 
degree from his association with this 
enterprize ; and that the confidence that 
he has hitherto so justly inspired in those 
who have had the honour and privilege 
of serving under and with him has not, 
in the slightest degree, been dimiuished 
by the part which he has taken in this 
Expedition. It is extremely gratifying 
to me to have this opportunity of express- 
ing, on my own behalf, and on behalf 
of the late Government, our sense of the 
obligations under which we stand with 
regard to General Sir Frederick Stephen- 
son. The manner in which that gallant 
officer accepted the position confided to 
him, and the untiring manner in which 
he worked to secure the success of the 
Expedition, which naturally it would 
have been his greatest desire personally 
to have commanded, is worthy, in my 
opinion, of the highest commendation of 
this House. In the conduct which Sir 


Frederick Stephenson has pursued, it ap- 
pears to me that he has set an example 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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of duty and of uncomplaining discipline 


—Vote of Thanks. 


which are worthy of the highest ad- 
miration. I will not attempt, by repeti- 
tion, to weaken the effect of those 
numerous and eloquent tributes which 
have been paid to the memory of General 
Gordon. This is not the occasion upon 
which it would be fitting for me to speak 
of the great moral qualities of that hero. 
It is enough for me to say upon this 
occasion that the records—unfortunately 
imperfect records—of the siege and de- 
fence of Khartoum by General Gordon 
and his devoted band of followers will 
for ever secure for it a most prominent 
place in the history of those heroic 
actions which have so frequently been 
performed by individual Englishmen. 
The right hon. Gentleman has spoken of 
General Earle and of Sir Herbert 
Stewart. I have already had an oppor- 
tunity—and I will only repeat what I 
said then—of expressing my deep sense 
of the loss which Her Majesty’s Service 
has sustained by the death of those gal- 
lant officers. They were officers who 
were conspicuous not only by the posses- 
sion of great military qualities, but also 
in the most pre-eminent degree by the 
manner in which they had succeeded in 
securing the confidence, and not only the 
confidence, but the affection of all those 
who had the honour and privilege of 
serving under them; and I believe there 
are no two officers of the British Army 
who ever met with a more glorious 
death, or who in that glorious death were 
more sincerely mourned by their country 
and their comrades. I should like on 
this occasion to add an expression of my 
deep regret at the singularly unfortu- 
nate fate of another officer not mentioned 
in the Vote—that of Colonel Stewart, 
the companion of General Gordon. It 
was not his fate to die at the head of 
victorious troops. His rather was the 
sad fate of falling a victim to the 
treacherous assassin; but not less so has 
he fallen doing his duty to his Sovereign 
and his country, as those officers have 
done whose happier fate enabled them 
to perish in the hour of victory and in 
the midst of their admiring countrymen. 
There are others whose names I am sure 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have been glad to have been able to in- 
clude in this expression of Vote of 
Thanks. There was Sir Redvers Buller, 
Chief of the Staff of Lord Wolseley. 
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The merits of Sir Redvers Buller have ; of the ek ee have 


been amply and fully and generously | been referred to 


acknowledged by his Chief. The services 
which he rendered in the conduct of the 
retreat from Gubat across the Bayuda 
Desert were, in my opinion, not less con- 
spicuous, not Jess worthy of record and 
of the best thanks of this House, than 
those which were performed by his illus- 
trious comrade and friend Sir Herbert 
Stewart in hisadvance across that Desert. 
Nor would the House, I am sure, but for 
precedent, withhold its thanks from 
General Brackenbury, who succeeded 
General Earle, on whom it devolved to 
conduct the scarcely less difficult and 
arduous retirement down the rapids of 
the Nile from the advanced post which 
that foree had occupied. Sir, there are 
other officers whom I regret that a strict 
adherence to precedent makes it impos- 
sible to inelude in this expression of our 
thanks. The services of the Indian, the 
Australian, and the Canadian Contin- 
gents have, I am glad to see, been re- 
cognized in the Resolution now before 
us; but it would have been satisfactory 
to all of us, I am sure, if it had been in 
accordance with established precedent, 
that the names of General Hudson, who 
commanded the Indian Contingent; of 
Colonel Denison, who commanded the 
Canadian Voyageurs; and of Colonel 
Richardson, who commanded the New 
South Wales Contingent, could also 
have been included in this Resolution. 
In my opinion, it is impossible to over- 
estimate the good conduct of all these 
Contingents. A portion of the Indian 
Contingent especially has had the op- 
portunity of rendering, in company with 
British troops, most gallant and most 
conspicuous services; and I have been 
informed by officers who were present on 
the occasion that nothing could exceed, 
not only the courage, but also the steadi- 
ness, the firmness, and the soldier-like 
qualities which were displayed by the 
Sikh regiments on the occasion of the 
attack on M‘Neill’s zereba—a coolness, 
steadiness, and courage which did much 
to avert the great and imminent danger 
which at one time threatened the whole 
of that force. Sir, I think that we ought 
not to omit on this occasion, without 
entering into any details, to notice the 
credit that is due to those officers con- 
nected with the Departments at home, 
to whose exertions so much of the credit 





y the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was due. It is admitted, I 
believe, on all hands, that the commis- 
sariat, the transport, and the medical 
arrangements were made with a com- 
pleteness and a perfection which have 
certainly never been surpassed, and 
which, I believe, have never, on any 
previous occasion, been equalled. To the 
officers of the Departments at home, on 
whom the duty devolved of purchasing 
and sending out supplies, and to tho 
officers of Departments in the field, on 
whom devolved the duty of distributing 
and making use of them for the benefit 
of the troops, in my opinion, the greatest 
possible credit is due. I believe that 
the perfection of the medical arrange- 
ments in this Campaign has been the 
cause of mitigating, to a great extent, 
the unavoidable sufferings which must 
be endured by our soldiers on all occa- 
sions of this kind, and that on no _ 
vious occasion has the devotion to duty 
which has been shown by the medical 
officers of every rank been exceeded. 
Well, Sir, I shall not detain the House 
longer. In conclusion, I will only say 
that these Campaigns, though they have 
failed to achieve that complete success, 
or to achieve those permanent and defi- 
nite results which alone can fully com- 
pensate the country for the sacrifices 
which it has been called upon to make, 
and which alone can reconcile the coun- 
try to the unavoidable horrors and 
miseries of war, have done credit to the 
Military and Naval Forces of the British 
Crown. They have proved that the 
ancient courage of our soldiers and 
sailors has in no degree deteriorated. 
These Campaigns have also proved that 
their intelligence, their resource, and 
the knowledge of their profession, pos- 
sessed both by officers and men, have 
considerably increased. They have 
proved also how wide and varied are the 
military resources of the British Crown ; 
and that for all the purposes of war, as 
well as for the purposes of peace, the 
British Empire is not only a name but a 
reality. Wide as are the responsibili- 
ties of an extended Empire, and the re- 
sponsibilities which our extended in- 
terests impose upon us, these Campaigns 
have proved that we can count upon the 
willing and effective support of all the 
citizens of the British Empire, and all 
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the subjects of the British Crown, in 
every quarter of the globe. 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the 
Thanks of this House be given to General 
Lord Wolseley, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., for the dis- 
tinguished skill and ability with which he 
planned and conducted the Expedition of 
1884-5 by the Nile to the Soudan. 

Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the 
Thanks of this House be given to Lieutenant 
General Sir Gerald Graham, K.C.B., V.C., for 
the distinguished skill and ability with which 
he conducted the Expeditions of 1884 and 1885 
in the Eastern Soudan, which resulted in the 
repeated defeat of the Arab Forces under Osman 
Digna. 

Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the Thanks 
of this House be given to Admiral Lord John 
Hay, K.C.B., to Lieutenant General Sir Fre- 
derick Charles Arthur Stephenson, K.C.B., and 
to Vice Admiral Sir William Nathan Wrighte 
Hewett, K.C.B., K.C.S.1L., V.C., for the support 
and assistance they afforded to the Forces em- 
ployed in the operations in the Soudan ; and to 
the Officers and Warrant Officers of the Navy, 
Army, and Royal Marines, including Her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian Forces, European and Native, 
for the energy and gallantry with which they 
executed the services in the Soudan Campaigns 
of 1884 and 1885, which they were called upon 
to perform. 

Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the 
Thanks of this House be given to the Officers, 
Warrant Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, 
and Men of the Forces of New South Wales for 
the gallantry and zeal with which they co- 
operated in the Eastern Soudan with Her Ma- 
jesty’s British and Indian Forces employed 
there; and also to the Canadian Boatmen and 
their Officers for the valuable assistance ren- 
dered by them to the Expedition. 

Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That this 
House doth acknowledge and highly approve 
the gallantry, discipline, and good conduct dis- 
played by the Petty Officers, Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers, and Men of the Navy, Army, 
and Royal Marines, and of the New South 
Wales Contingent, and of Her Majesty's Indian 
Forces, European and Native, and by the Cana- 
dian Boatmen; and this House doth also ac- 
knowledge the cordial good feeling which 
animated the United Force. 

Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That this 
House doth acknowledge and highly approve 
the zeal and gallantry with which the Troops 
of His Highness the Khedive have co-operated 
in the Soudan with Her Majesty's Forces there 
employed. 

Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That this 
House doth acknowledge with admiration the 
distinguished valour, devotion, and conduct of— 

Major General Charles George Gordon, C.B., 

Major General William Earle, C.B., C.S.I., 

Major General Sir Herbert Stewart, K.C.B., 
and of those other Officers and Men who have 
perished during the Campaign in the Soudan in 
the service of their Country, and feels deep 
sympathy with their relatives and friends.— 
( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o — 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(ENGLAND) BILL [Zords}].—[Bru 248.] 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir R. 
Assueton Cross) said, that, in fulfilment 
of a promise given last evening by his 
right hon. Friend (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), he would, as an Amendment, 
move to omit the latter part of Clause 3, 
in order to insert the words ‘at a fair 
market price.’ The effect of the Amend- 
ment would be that the Local Autho- 
rities would have to pay for the land at 
its current value, the arbitrators having 
no power to take into consideration the 
purposes for which it was to be used. 


Amendment proposed, 

In 4, line 37, after ‘‘ works,”’ leave out 
to end of amended Clause, and insert “‘ at a fair 
market price.””—(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 

Question = osed, ‘‘ That the words 
——- to be left out stand part of the 

lause.”’ 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site had very fairly met the objections 
of the minority on the subject. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that, 
on the contrary, he was very sorry that 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
surrendered in this matter to a minority, 
which, however well-meaning and re- 
spectable it might be — and it un- 
doubtedly was both — was still an in- 
significant minority of the House. He 
was an admirer of the Bill, thinking it 
a very good one, and he was glad that 
it had been extended to Scotland. He 
had no wish in any way to obstruct it; 
but he must say he deeply regretted 
that more favour had not been shown to 
the poor of London, who were very in- 
adequately provided for. By the opera- 
tion of the Amendment these prison 
sites would not be devoted to the benefit 
of the poor of London, unless Local 
Authorities competed with the rich for 
the purchase of land. Had the Bill 
stood as originally introduced, it would 
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have been an important step towards 
the ‘‘ municipalization ” of the land. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, “‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. PICTON said, he would suggest 
that a similar Amendment should be 
made in a later clause relating to Muni- 
cipal Corporations, who, in justice to 
ratepayers, ought not to part with land 
at less than ‘‘ a fair market price.” 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
power given in that case was only a per- 
missive one, and Town Councils might 
be trusted to exercise their powers pro- 

rly. The difference in the case of 
a was that it was the Treasury, 
and not a representative Body, that had 
to part with the land. 

rk. BROADHURST moved, as an 
Amendment, to strike out the Proviso in 
Clause 14, to the effect that the annual 
value of gardens attached to ‘‘ cottages ” 
should not exceed £1. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 14, by leaving out all the 
words from the word “‘ acre’’ to the end of the 
Clause.—{Mr. Broadhurst.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
R. AssHEToN Cross) said, he could not 
consent to the Amendment; but he would 
consent to the Proviso being amended 
by the substitution of £3 for £1. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause amended, and agreed to. 
Queen’s Consent signified. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with the Amendments. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 
[Bit 265.] CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ 
AMENDMENTS. 


Order for Consideration of Lords’ 
Amendments read. 


Lords’ Amendments considered. 
Page 5, line 12, leave out (‘‘ twelve”’) 


and insert (‘‘six’”’), the first Amend- 
ment, read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House doth disagree with 
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the Lords in the said Amendment.”— 
( Colonet Nolan.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, he would impress 
upon the House the necessity and im- 

rtance of disagreeing with the Lords 
in their Amendment. In another Bill 
the number of signatures required was 
20. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormes) said, that the 
number 12 was inserted in the Bill 
with the unanimous assent of the Com- 
mons; and if the objection was pressed 
they were not prepared to agree with 
the Lords in reducing the number to 
** six,” 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendments, as far as page 6, line 
38, read a second time. 


Page 6, line 38, leave out (‘‘ more ’’) 
and insert (‘‘ less.’’) 


Mr. SEXTON, in rising to move that 
the House do disagree with the Lords 
in this Amendment, giving the landlord 
more than one month, instead of one 
month, to petition against a scheme for 
the erection of cottages, said, it would 
enable a landlord to obstruct indefinitely 
any scheme. He would not press his 
objection, however, if the Government 
promised that they would get the Local 
Government Board to make a regulation 
against undue time being given'‘to peti- 
tion. It would remain entirely at their 
discretion, and he should be satisfied 
with an assurance that they would not 
permit any unreasonable delay, seeing 
that it was of the essence of the Bill 
that it should be promptly carried into 
effect. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witt1am Harr Dyke) said, 
he would promise that the Local Go- 
vernment Board would issue such regu- 
lations. The matter, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, would be entirely under 
their control, and he did not think there 
was any intention that the time should 
be unduly extended. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Page 10, after the first (‘‘ cottage ’’) 
insert (‘‘ which is in a bad state of re- 
pair’’), and leave out (‘‘or may pur- 
chase any existing cottage’’), the next 
Amendment, read a second time. 

Mr. SEXTON, in rising to move that 
the House do disagree with the Lords 
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in this Amendment in reference to the 
compulsory purchase of cottages in a 
good state of repair, said, the effect of 
the Amendment would be that while 
the Board of Guardians could purchase 
a house in a bad state of repair, and 
allot half an acre of land to it, they 
would have no power to do the same 
with respect to a cottage in a good state 
of repair. The result would be that the 
labourer in a bad cottage at the present 
moment would soon be better off than 
a labourer now occupying a good cot- 
tage. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House doth disagree with 
the Lords in the said Amendment.” — 
(Mr. Sexton.) 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, that the 
Government must support the Lords’ 
Amendment in this case. They could 
not give the Sanitary Authority power 
to purchase compulsorily cottages in a 
good state of ma 

Coronet NOLAN pressed upon the 
Government the necessity of disagreeing 
with the Lords’ Amendment. 

Coronet COLTHURST supported the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton). 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART said, he 
also thought the Government should 
reject the Amendment made by the 
Lords. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, he 
thought the difficulty which presented 
itself to the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Fea year ye for Ireland, 
regarding houses in repair, would 
be met by enabling the Guardians to 
purchase ‘‘ by agreement” houses in a 
good state of repair. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Wri11am Hart Dyke) said, 
that the Government would accept the 

ro of the hon. and ant Mem- 
eae for the County of Dublin (Colonel 
King-Harman) to add the words “ by 
agreement” to the Amendment of the 
Lords. 

Mr. HEALY said, that would not 
meet the difficulty, as there was no power 
given under the Act to enable the Guar- 
dians to add the half-acre of land to a 
cottage in good repair purchased ‘“‘ by 
agreement.” 

Mr. SEXTON said, they would accept 
the addition of the words “by agree- 


Mr. Sexton 
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ment,” if the Government would consent 
to add— 


** And may purchase and allot to any occu- 
—_ - any such existing cottage half an acre 
of land.” 


Mr. TOTTENHAM said, there would 
be no objection to the proposal if the 
half-an-acre of land, as well as the cot- 
tage in good repair, were purchased by 
agreement. 

Mr. SEXTON said, they would accept 
that as the best they could get. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lords’ Amendment amended, by in- 
serting in lieu of the words struck out 
by the Lords, the following words :— 

(“Or may purchase by agreement any exist- 
ing cottage, or by agreement may purchase and 
allot to the occupant of such existing cottage 
half an acre of land.’’) 

Page 8, line 22, after the word 
“acre,” to insert— 

“ Provided also, That, except in the case of a 
tract of land in og ood my a town or 
village as aforesaid, a sanitary authority shall 
not let or permit to be held any land acquired 
by them under the said Act, as amended by 
this Act, to or by any person who is not also 
tenant to the sanitary authority of a dwelling- 
house,” 
the next Amendment, being read a 
second time. 


Amendment proposed to be made to 
the said Lords’ Amendment, by leaving 
out the words “in the case of a tract of 
land in the neighbourhood of a town or 
village as aforesaid,” and inserting the 
words ‘as hereinbefore provided,’’— 
(Mr. Sexton, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said Amendment.” 


Amendment to the said Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Page 8, leave out lines 24 & 25, the 
next Amendment, disagreed to. 


Page 9, line 36, after (‘‘ authority ’’) 
insert (‘‘ subject to the a proval of the 
Local Government , the next 
Amendment, read a second time. 


Mr. SEXTON, in rising to move that 
the House do not agree with this Amend- 
ment, making the area of chargeability 
of any scheme as fixed by the Guardians 
to be subject to the approval of the Local 
Government Board, said, the Boards of 
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Guardians were com half of elected 
representatives and half of ex offcios, 
prestieony appointed by the Crown ; and 

e did not see why the House of Lords 
should object to such a body having the 
power to fix the area of chargeability as 
they thought proper. If the Boards of 
Guardians not this power, the effect 
would be disastrous on the prospect of 
working the Bill. That was shown con- 
clusively in the Tullamore Union, where 
a scheme of 50 cottages fell through, 
because the Local Government Board 
insisted that the area of charge should 
be the electoral division, the smallest 
area possible, instead of the dispensary 
district as fixed by the Guardians. It 
was most unreasonable that full discre- 
tion in the matter should not be left to 
the Sanitary Authorities. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with 
the Lords in the said Amendment.”— 

( Mr. Sexton.) 


Mr. HEALY said, he would point 
out that the landlord party had the ma- 
jority in most of the Unions; and there- 
fore there could not possibly be any 
objection, from that point of view, of 
giving this power to the Guardians. 
The Government Board, in these 
matters, generally acted on the advice 
of their Inspectors. Now, he supposed 
one of the most inefficient men in Ire- 
land was Colonel Spaight, the Chief of 
those Inspectors. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Ifa 
person looked the whole country through, 
they could not find a more inefficient 
man. His evidence before the House of 
Lords showed that, and yet it was to 
such men, played-out Militiamen and 
played-out military men, that they were 
going to entrust this power, instead of 
to the elected representatives of the rate- 
payers and those representing the land- 

ords, who knew the requirements of the 
different localities. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, he hoped 
that the Government would not give 
way on this point, and wouid adhere to 
the Lords’ Amendment. 

Coronet COLTHURST said, that if 
the choice of the area of charge was to 
be left to anyone, he did not see any 
harm in the Local Government Board 
having power to confirm or reverse the 
decision of the Guardians. He should 
prefer that the area of charge was the 
whole Union, 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormes) said, it was 
impossible for the Government to agree 
with the Lords’ Amendment. What 
been done in the matter in that House 
was the result of a long discussion. It 
was suggested that, for the p 
of this Act, there should be a national 
rate; and then it was suggested that 
there should be a Union rate. The Go- 
vernment could not agree to those pro- 
posals, and after a long discussion the 
House felt that a fair solution of the 
question would be to leave the matter 
to the discretion of the Sanitary Autho- 
rity. 

Craneie KING-HARMAN said, that 
he supposed it was useless for him to 
diseuss the matter after the decision of 
the Government as stated by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. He wished, 
however, to deny the statement of the 
hon. and learned Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Healy) that the elected Guardians 
were generally in a hopeless minority. 
Such was not the fact. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendments as far as after Clause 19, 
insert Clauses (A.), (B.), and (C.), read 
a second time. 


Clause (A.) amended by inserting after 
(“‘lands’’) in line 8 the words (‘‘ in the 
same locality *’). 

Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 


Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons 
to be assigned to The Lords for di g to 
several of the Amendments made by The Lewis 
to the said Bill ;’—Sir Wmuus Harr Dre, 
Mr. Arrorney Generat for Iretanp, Mr. 
Bourke, Sir Henry Houitanp, Mr. Soricrror 
GeneraL, Mr. Axers-Dovetas, Mr. Sexton, 
Colonel Notan, Colonel Couruurst, and Mr. 
Heaty:—To withdraw immediately :—Three 
to be the quorum. 

Subsequently, 


Reasons for disagreeing to the Lords’ 
Amendments reported, and agreed to. 


To be communicated to the Lords. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 
[pitt 176.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land.) 
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Mr. SEXTON asked whether the Go- 
vernment could now state the names of 
the three Assistant Commissioners to be 
appointed under the Act? The Chief 
Commissioners (Lord Justice FitzGibbon 
and the Right Hon. John Naish, ex-Lord 
Chancellor) were named in the Bill. 

Mr. HEALY said, he hoped that it 
was not true Dr. Mahaffy was to be ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Commission, 
for it was hardly an office he could fill 
with satisfaction. No person respected 
more than they did Dr. Mahaffy’s abili- 
ties; he was a man of high attainments, 
and a credit to his country; but he was 
a gentleman who entertained strong opi- 
nions upon the matters dealt with in 
this Bill. 

- THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 

IRELAND (Mr. Homes) said, there 
was no foundation for the rumour re- 
ferred to by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Healy). Of 
course, Dr. Mahaffy was a man very 
well qualified for this office ; but he was 
certainly not a gentleman who would be 
likely to be appointed Secretary of a 
Commission of this kind, for the simple 
reason that his position in the literary 
world placed him far above it. Indeed, 
the idea had never been suggested that 
he should. As to the Assistant Commis- 
sioners, he (Mr. Holmes) was afraid the 
Government were not in a position to 
give the names of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners at present, for this reason—that 
they had not yet communicated with the 
gentlemen who were eligible for the 
offices. However, the Bill provided, and 
care would be taken, that the three gen- 
tlemen who would be appointed would 
be well qualified in educational matters. 
He thought the House would trust the 
Government that proper appointments 
would be made. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Interpretation of terms). 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmgs) said, he pro- 
posed to omit the words in the clause 
having reference to an Incorporated 
Society, there being no such society in 
Ireland to which the description in the 
clause would apply. The draftsman ap- 
peared to have adopted the words from 
a Scotch Act passed a few years ago; 
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but they were not applicable to Ire- 
land. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 18, to leave out from the word 
‘‘ purposes ’’ to end of line 23. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GENERAL 
for IngLanp, the following Amendment 
made: —Page 1, line 27, after ‘‘thereof,” 
insert ‘‘and shall include the Commis- 
sioners of Education in Ireland.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Commencement of Act). 


On Motion of Mr. Arrornry GENERAL 
for IneLanp the following Amendment 
made: — Page 2, line 10, leave out 
‘‘ November,”’ and insert ‘‘ October.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Commissioners. 


Clause 4 (Appointment of Commis- 
sioners). 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought this 
would be a convenient time for the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman to tell the 
Committee how the new Board would 
work. As the clause stood in the Bill 
there were to be three Commissioners, 
who had equal responsibilities and 
equal powers ; but this clause was to be 
struck out, and the new Board was to 
consist of five Members, of whom two 
were to be Judicial Commissioners, the 
other three being called Assistant Com- 
missioners. The Right Hon. Gerald 
FitzGibbon was certainly a gentleman of 
great experience in the work of educa- 
tion, and one of the Commission upon 
whose Report the Bill was founded ; 
and, with Ex-Lord Chancellor Naish, 
he had no reason for doubting that in 
any jurisdiction they might exercise 
under this Act they would pay consider- 
able regard to the interest of the Catho- 
lic people of Ireland, so long forgotten 
or neglected in regard to the educational 
endowments of their country. In no 
hostile spirit did he comment on these 
appointments. As to the Assistant Com- 
sioners, it was inconvenient not to have 
their names, because a scheme of this 
character would altogether depend upon 
the persons who were appointed to work 
it, and his appreciation of the scheme 
might be favourably affected if he knew 
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the men who would carry it out. How 
was the work to be divided between the 
Judicial Commissioners and the Assistant 
Commissioners? The Judicial Commis- 
sioners were to sign every scheme sub- 
mitted to the Lord Lieutenant, but the 
others were not to do so; theréfore, as 
to the functions of the Assistant Com- 
missioners, he was left somewhat in the 
dark; but he supposed they would do 
something in the preparatory work. 
But there was a curious and novel line 
of cleavage between them. It appeared 
that the Judicial Commissioners, by cer- 
tificate to the Lord Lieutenant, might 
override the opinion of the Assistant 
Commissioners. It was essential, he 
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thought, to have some explanation on 

this point. Then he observed that the | 
Judicial Commissioners were not to be 

subject to any personal liability for costs 

or otherwise in respect of anything done 

or omitted by them as Commissioners. 

They would receive no salary—that he 

supposed was because they had no re- 

sponsibility, and then there was a/ 
curious difference in the tenure of office | 
of the Judicial Commissioners and the 

Assistant Commissioners, the former 

holding office during good behaviour, 

the Assistant Commissioners during the 

pleasure of the Lord Lieutenant. What 

was the meaning of that difference? 

He thought the Assistant Commissioners 

should have as good a tenure of office 

as their Judicial Colleagues. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I may ask the 
hon. Gent!eman whether it would not be 
more regular to raise this discussion on 
the new clause which touches all these 

ints ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, technically it 
might be so; but he had mentioned them 
now, and it would save explanation 
again. The only other observation he 
had to make was in regard to the power 
of the Treasury to assign the salaries to 
the Assistant Commissioners and others. 
The Treasury were apt, he thought, to 
starve Irish salaries, and it would be 
better to have the salaries fixed in the 
Bill. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotrmes) said, the 
questions put to him were perfectly rea- 
sonable, even if they were not strictly 
regular, and he thought the Committee 
would allow him to reply. It would 
enable them to understand the nature of 


the changes made in the Bill. As the 
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Bill originally stood, and as it was 
passed by the House of Lords, there 
were to be three Commissioners, who 
would be bound to give their entire 
time to the discharge of their duties 
under the Bill. It seemed to the Go- 
vernment, on consideration, that if this 
arrangement were adhered to, it would 
be hardly possible to obtain the ser- 
vices of the class of men required for 
the purpose of framing schemes for the | 
management of endowments in a satis- 
factory manner. First-rate men could 
not be obtained, because they were in- 
variably engaged in other affairs; and 
having regard to the fact that it was 
a temporary Commission, coming to 
an end in two years, it would be impos- 
sible to secure the services of the 
class of men required if the original 
clause were adhered to. It was quite 
right there should be a certain propor- 
tion of paid officials on the Board ; but 
if those gentlemen were allowed to con- 
duct scholastic and educational work, 
giving a portion of their time to work 
under the Bill, then he believed they 
could get the men they desired to have 
as Assistant Commissioners. The object 
of the distinction between the Judicial 
Commissioners and the Assistant Com- 
missioners he would explain. Accord- 
ing to the original plan of the Bill, every 
scheme was subject to the revision of 
the Court of Chancery upon application 
of any person affected; and that, of 
course, would throw considerable ex- 
pense on the Board, the matter being 
argued by counsel on either side in 
long and elaborate discussion. On the 
whole, the Government did not think 
that would be a satisfactory way of 
arranging matters. They thought it 
better to have the decision of distin- 
guished men of legal experience and 
knowledge of educational wants, who 
would not be required to give up their 
whole time, and through them, in the 
first instance, schemes would be pre- 
sented. The two unpaid Judicial Com- 
missioners would take the place of the 
Court of Chancery; by signing their 
names they would give their sanction ; 
and in the new clause it would be pro- 
vided that no scheme should be brought 
before the Lord Lieutenant in Council 
for approval without the signatures of 
the two Judicial Commissioners. The 
division of labour between the two 
classes of Commissioners would amount 
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to this—the scheme, so far as it dealt | 


with educational matters, would be pre- 
pared by the Assistant Ccmmissioners ; 
it would then be brought before the 
Judicial Commissioners, who would look 
at it as lawyers having regard to the 
interests of all classes, and they, being 
gentlemen of high educational endow- 
ments, would be enabled to revise, in 
any material respect, the schemes sub- 
mitted to them; then, on their high 
authority, and with their signatures as 
4 of their sanction, the scheme would 

e brought before the notice of the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council. That was how 
the Commission would work, and would 
show why, in the new clause, two classes 
of Commissioners were provided. He 
was not in a position to give the names 
of the Assistant Commissioners ; but he 
thought the names of the Judicial Com- 
missioners would indicate the lines upon 
which the appointments would be made. 
He regretted that he could not give the 
names. For his not doing so there 
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were two causes—first, the difficulty of 
communicating with fit and proper per- | 
sons within the short time the Govern- | 
ment had had for the purpose; and, 
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and others; to do so would only give 
rise to additional discontent. 

Mr. SEXTON said, if it was the usual 
course for Assistant Commissioners to 
hold office during the pleasure of the 
Lord Lieutenant he did not object; but 
had it been consonant with usage he 
should have preferred that all should 
hold office during good behaviour. 


On Motion of Mr. AtrornEy GENERAL 
for IRELAND Clause omitted. 


Clause 5 ( Powers of Commissioners). 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GENERAL 
for Iretanp the following Amendment 
made:—Page 2, line 43, after ‘‘or,” 
insert (“in the case of endowments ap- 
plicable for intermediate education ”’). 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 4, to leave out the word ‘‘ solely.” 
—(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Cotone. KING-HARMAN said, he 
did not quite understand why the word 
should be struck out. There was no in- 


secondly, the illness of the Viceroy for | tention to divert endowments from their 


the last day or two; but he trusted | 
the names would be made known in a) 
very short time. 
ties that were not to attach to the Judi- | 


purpose. 
Mr. SEXTON said, the word was no 


As to the responsibili- | doubt uselessly introduced. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 


cial Commissioners, he thought it better | IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, the word 
that the words should apply to the | was technically correct according to the 
whole body of Commissioners. With | original reading of the clause, which 
regard to the tenure of office of the | provided for the transfer of elementary 
Assistant Commissioners, it was usual | education endowments to the Commis- 
in offices of that character, and he did | sioners of National Education; but on 
not like to set a different precedent. Of | consideration the Government did not 
course, having regard to the high posi- | think that was desirable; and the only 
tion of the Judicial Commissioners, they | provision now proposed was that such 
ought not to be liable to removal at a | endowments should be subject to the 
moment’s notice by the Lord Lieu- | inspection of the National Board. 
tenant. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had no doubt| “™endment agreed to. 
the Government would do their best to, Amendment proposed, 
make the Act work well. He hoped) In page3, line 4, after the word ‘‘ education,” 
they would avoid imitating the appoint- | to leave out the words “transferring such en- 


ments made under the Intermediate | 
Education Act, or grafting on any | 
paid official from that Board to this new | 
Board. They were gentlemen whose | 


dowments to,” and insert “ placing the schools 
under the inspection and control of.”—(Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, while he was 


conduct had been frequently questioned | willing to allow the Commissioners of 
in that House, not so scrupulously as| National Education in such cases the 
was intended, but several questions had | power of inspection, the words ‘in- 
been asked. He trusted they would | spection and control” conferred too 
take nobody officially connected with | much power. 
the Education Board, like Mr. Crouch | omitted. 


The Attorney General for Ireland 


‘‘Control’’ should be 
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Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the words 
‘*and control.” —( Mr. Sexton.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GENERAL 
for InELAND the following Amendments 
made :—Page 3, line 5, leave out from 
‘* education,”’ to end of line 6; line 13, 
after first ‘‘ governing bodies,” insert ‘‘or 
transferring endowments from one go- 
verning body to another; ” line 15, at 
end, add “or vesting endowments in 
any existing corporate bodies in trust 
for such governing bodies;” line 16, 
after “‘ sell,” insert ‘‘demise;”’ line 21, 
after ‘‘sales,’’ insert ‘‘ demises.”’ 


Mr. HEALY said, this clause dealt 
with investments, and it was natural 
those would be made through the Bank 
of Ireland. Though he was not raising 
objection upon this point now, it was 
right it should be understood that in 
future any Government Bilis coming be- 
fore the House and dealing with invest- 
ments would be closely criticized, and, 
if necessary, opposed ; and this institu- 
tion must sooner or later pass under 
considerable changes, and it would be 
well, until those were effected, to use 
some other medium not so likely soon to 
form the subject of stringent inquiry 
and discussion. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Scope of Commission). 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, the ob- 
ject of this clause, apart from the refer- 
ence to Industrial Museums and Li- 
braries, was, as far as possible, to keep 
endowments to localities; but, on con- 
sideration, he thought that thereby the 
action of the Commission would be unduly 
restricted, and an endowment, however 
valuable in itself, might be deprived of 
its full value. As to Industrial Museums 
and Libraries, however valuable as ad- 
juncts, they were not educational insti- 
tutions in the ordinary sense of the 
term. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
Clause.—(Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause omitted. 
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Endowments subject to Commission. 


Clause 7 (Act not to apply to certain 
endowments). 

On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GENERAL 
for Inetanp the following Amendment 
made :—Page 4, line 8. leave out from 
“be,” to “ given,” in line 11. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 13, at end of line, insert as 
new sub-sections—(5.) ‘‘ Or to any endowment 
consisting of voluntary subscriptions, or accu- 
mulations, or investments thereof; or (6) To 
any endowment applicable exclusively for the 
benefit of persons of any particular religious 
denomination, and which is under the exclusive 
control of persons of that denomination.’”’— 
(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 

Question peeeet, “That the new 
sub-sections be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, he did not think 
‘applicable’ was quite the right word 
to use. Money used in one direction for 
many years might from use be appli- 
cable. ‘‘ Provided,” or «intended ex- 
clusively,” would be better. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, after the word “ ex- 
clusively,” add the words ‘and pro- 
vided.” —( Mr. Sexton.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Apportionment of mixed 
endowments). 

Mr. SEXTON asked what was the 
meaning of the words “ other charitable 
uses,” where any part of an educational 
endowment within the meaning of the 
Act was applied to other purposes ? 
Was it held that education was a chari- 
table purpose ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Howes) said, it had 
been held so again and again. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Application to education of 
non-educational endowments). 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney Gene- 
RAL for Irnetanp the following Amend- 
ment made :—Page 5, line 33, at end 
add— 

“ The Commissioners, with the consent of fhe 
Commissioners of Education in Ireland, may by 
any scheme or schemes under this Act confer 
upon the said Commissioners of Education all 
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or any such further, additional, or amended | a house had been half built under con- 


wers aS may appear necessa 
‘or the management and control of the endow- 
ments vested in or controlled by the said Com- 
missioners of Education, or for the efficient 
exercise of the powers of the said Commis- 
sioners.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Endowments for a 
ticeship fees, maintenance, and clothing, 
to be deemed educational). 

On Motion of Mr. Atrorney GENERAL 
for Inetanp the following Amendment 
made :—Page 6, line 2, after ‘ fees,” 
insert “or for marriage portions ;”’ line 
4, after ‘‘ children,” insert ‘or young 
persons.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Requisites of Schemes. 
Clause 11 (Vested interests) agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Interests acquired after 
passing of Act). 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would direct 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
attention to the language of line 32— 

** But this provision shall not prevent them 

(the Governing Body) from continuing any 
works begun before the passing of this Act, or 
from doing anything necessary for the repair 
or maintenance of buildings or residences exist- 
ing at the passing of this Act.” 
The Governing Body might have ap- 
plied their funds to building or enlarg- 
ing of schools—the work might have 
just commenced—he did not see why 
they should be allowed to continue such, 
or to maintain buildings that might be 
put to better use, or were quite unsuited 
to their purpose. He would propose to 
omit the words “ containing any works 
begun before the passing of this Act, 
or oe 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, it would 
have a most unsatisfactory result to 
omit these words. As soon as the Act 
became law no new work would be com- 
menced ; but if the work was actually 
begun it would be a most unsatisfactory 
thing to leave it unfinished. Besides, 
the Governing Body would be liable for 
breaches of contract. 

Mr. SEXTON said, then perhaps the 
words “‘ under contract” after “begun ” 
might be inserted. 

ue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmgs) said, suppose 
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tract or not, it would be a most unsatis- 
| factory thing that the house should not 
be allowed to be finished. 

Mr. SEXTON said, but suppose they 
| had just dug out the foundations of an 
expensive building of which the Com- 
| missioners could not approve, was it best 

to allow the Governing Body to go on 
spending hundreds of pounds in a way 
the Commissioners did not approve ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he 
thought the Governing Bodies might be 
left to their discretion so far. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Interests of particular 
classes to be kept in view). 

On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GENERAL 
for InELanD the following Amendment 
made:—Page 7, line 4, after “ ge- 
nerally,” insert “or of a particular 
class.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Selection of beneficiaries) 
agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Benefits to be extended to 
girls). 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
13, after the word ‘“‘ made,” to insert 
the words “if the amount of the endow- 
ment will admit.”—(Ir. Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. THOMASSON said, this seemed 
to him to weaken the effect of the clause 
unnecessarily. The clause provided that 
the benefits of the Act should be ex- 
tended, as far as possible, to both sexes ; 
and the words of the clause followed 
those of the Scotch Act, which did not 
contain the words now proposed to be 
inserted, and which he thought not in 
any way necessary. The provision for 
an equitable arrangement as far as pos- 
sible under local circumstances between 
the sexes was all that was necessary. 

Mr. WOODALL said, he would 


| join in the protest against the limitation 


which the insertion of the words in the 


clause would seem to imply. 
Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 


IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he did 
not think they would very much matter. 
If the endowment did not provide the 
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means, necessarily the arrangement could 
not be made. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, if the 
words were unimportant then they should 
be omitted. He could understand that 
they might be construed so as to be 
very objectionable. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Tenure of office of teachers, 
&e.) 

Cotone, NOLAN said, he thought 
the language of this clause was a little 
too strong. It provided for the dismissal 
at pleasure of every officer or teacher 
under the Governing Body, and he 
thought the words “ at pleasure” might 
be omitted. Let the power of sum- 
mary dismissal remain; but let the 
officer or teacher have the right to ap- 
peal to a Court of Law should he feel 


aggrieved. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
18, to leave out the words “‘ at pleasure.” 
—( Colonel Nolan.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Cotoyet KING-HARMAN said, there 
was another point in connection with the 
power of dismissal; he did not see 
why, in preparing schemes, the Com- 
missioners should not have power of 
compensating those whose interests 
would be affected. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) said, there 
was a clause in the Bill providing for 
that. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would point 
out that lower down in the 17th clause 
there was a provision for the appoint- 
ment of a public Inspector—as to which 
he would have something to say later on 
—what he had to suggest now was that 
the wording of the clause— 

“Every teacher and officer in the endowed 
school or schools ’’ 
would not include the Inspector. There 
was no power to dismiss him. It might 
be’ a very nice legal point whether the 
Inapector was included among the offi- 
cers. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, Clause 
16 dealt with a different subject-matter 
to Clause 17. The officers referred to 
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under Clause 16 were the officers of the 
Governing Body. The Commissioners 
would not have the power of dismissal 
in themselves ; they would merely make 
and arrange the scheme which the Go- 
verning Body would carry out. The 
Inspector, under Clause 17, would be an 
officer appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, 
and liable to dismissal by him. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Inspection and audit). 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) said, he did 
not move the first of his Amendments on 
the ty Ay this clause. 

Mr. HEALY thought it would be well 
to give the power of appointing Inspec- 
tors to the Commissioners of ‘National 
Education as well as to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) said, the ob- 
jection to that was that it would not be 
well to give the power to temporary 
Commissioners, who would cease to hold 
office at the end of three years. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GENERAL 
for InEtanp the following Amendment 
made :—Page 7, line 28, after ‘‘ Board,” 
insert ‘‘ or other competent authority.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) moved, in 
page 7, line 28, to leave out from 
‘‘scheme,”’ to “and,” in line 31, and 
insert ‘‘the expense of such inspection 
and audit.” 

Mr. SEXTON said, that if those 
words were left out there would be no 
security in the Bill in regard to the re- 
muneration of these Inspectors, or for 
the presentation of Reports to the public 
authorities. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmgs), after all, did 
not think there was any objection to the 
words, and would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. Atrorney GENERAL 
for Inexanp the following Amendment 
made :—Page 7, line 31, leave out from 
‘‘ endowments,” to end of Clause, and 
insert ‘‘as the scheme may provide.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 18 (Provision for future altera- 
tion of schemes). 

On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GENERAL 
for Inetanp the following Amendment 
made:—Page 7, line 42, leave out 
‘‘ with the consent of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 19 to 21, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Governing body may lodge 
objections). 

Mr. SEXTON said, that before the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland moved his 
Amendment to this clause he wished to 
ask him whether he thought that one 
Commissioner would be sufficient to 
hold these local public inquiries con- 
cerning the subject-matter of schemes ? 
Would it not be better to say * two or 
more?” 

Tse ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) said, he had 
no objection to that. He would move to 
leave out the words “‘ one or two,” and 
insert ‘two or more.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 23 (As to framing of schemes). 


On Motion of Mr. Arrornry GENERAL 
for InzLanp the following Amendments 
made :—Page 8, line 33, after “or,” 
leave out ‘‘two,” and insert ‘‘ more ;” 
after ‘‘ the,” insert ‘‘ judicial.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 24 (Approval of Lord Lieu- 
tenant to schemes). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 11, to leave out from 
“ months,” to ‘‘ the,’’ in line 13.—(Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
0 to be left out stand part of the 

lause.”’ 

Mr. SEXTON wished to know whe- 
ther, after the scheme was drawn up, the 
Sub-Oommissioners had no further con- 
cern with it? 


Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL ror | P 


IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, he 
did not think that at all. The Assistant 
Commissioners would assist until the 
matter was completed. 


Amendment agreed to. 


{COMMONS} 
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Clause 25 (Proceedings where scheme 
is remitted). 

On Motion of Mr. ArrornEY GENERAL 
for Irnetanp the following Amendment 
made:—Page 9, line 38, after ‘ the,” 
insert “judicial.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 26 (Quorum of Governing 
Body) agreed to. 

Olause 27 (Petition to Chancery Di- 
vision on questions of law). 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the Clause.—(Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 


Cotoxetr KING-HARMAN could not 
understand why the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman wanted to leave out 
this and the next clause. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) said, that 
these clauses were very proper ones 
under the original scheme; but having 
appointed two Head Commissioners it 
seemed to him that it would embarrass 
the authorities without necessity if they 
put them to the expense of these addi- 
tional appeals from two of the most 
eminent Judges in Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he should have 
thought the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had got all the appeals he wanted in 
the Labourers’ Act. 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause omitted. ‘ 

Clause 28 (Judgment of Court final. 
Costs). 7 

On Motion of Mr. ArrornEy GENERAL 
for InEtanp Clause omitted. 


Clauses 29 to 33, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 34 (Cost of publishing scheme, 
&c.) 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GenERAL 
for Irnetanp the following Amendment 
made :—Page 12, line 12, after ‘‘cost,’’ 
leave out ‘of,’ and insert ‘“‘ incurred 
by or under the direction of the Com- 
missioners in.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) moved, in 
age 12, line 13, to leave out from 
** Act” to “ shall,” in line 15, and in- 
sert— 

“Shall be part of the expenses incurred 
under this Act, and any cost properly and 
necessarily incurred by any governing body 
under this Act.” 
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Mr. SEXTON said, he saw the words 
‘“* Dublin Gazette”’ in the words the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman 
to leave out. It a to him that 
by ureans of this Amendment the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was at- 
tempting to slide the expenses of The 
Dublin Gazette into the expenses under 
this Act. The words should be left as 
they were. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 35 to 37, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 38 (Returns, &c. by governing 
body). 

On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GENERAL 
for Irnztanp the following Amend- 
ments made:—Page 13, line 2, after 
Lord Lieutenant,” insert ‘or other- 
wise ;” line 3, after ‘‘ require,” insert 
‘‘or as any scheme framed under this 
Act may direct.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 39 (Provision for default of 
governing body). 

On Motion of Mr. Arrorngy GeENzE- 
RAL for IrnELanp, the following Amend- 
ments made:—Page 13, line 6, after 
‘‘Lord Lieutenant,” leave out ‘‘ upon 
the application of,” and insert ‘‘or for ;” 
line 8, after ‘“‘ Ireland,” leave out ‘‘ or ;” 
line 13, after “of,” leave out ‘‘the,”’ 
and insert ‘‘any;” line 13, leave out 
from “ Act,’’ to ‘‘ to,” in line 14. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 40 (Duration of powers of 
making schemes). 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) moved in 
page 13, line 23, to leave out ‘‘ seven,” 
and insert “eight.” The object of this 
was to extend the duration of the powers 
of making and approving of a scheme 
under this Act from 1887 to 1888. 

Amendment proposed, in page 13, line 
23, to leave out the word ‘‘seven,” and 
insert the word ‘‘ eight.””—( Mr. Aittor- 
ney General for Ireland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. SEXTON wished to ask the At- 
torney General for Ireland whether he 
had fully considered this matter; and 
whether he thought that three years 
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would be sufficient to complete all the 
operations under this Act ? 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) said, he 
thought that the 3lst of December, 
1888, would give them quite sufficient 
time, because there was a provision in 
the Bill that if a scheme was commenced 
by that date, but not carried out, it 
might even then be completed. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney General 
for Inztanp the following Amendment 
made :—Page 13, line 26, at end, add— 


‘¢ Upon the expiration of the said powers the 
office of the commissioners, and of their secre- 
tary, officers, and clerks shall cease; and no 
assistant commissioner, secretary, officer, or 
clerk, appointed under this Act, shall, by reason 
of such appointment, be entitled to any com- 
pensation, su muation, or other allowance 
in respect of his office.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) moved, in 
page 2, after Clause 3, to insert the fol- 
owing Clauses :— 

“« The Commissioners shall be five in number, 
of whom two (hereinafter referred to as the 
Judicial Commissioners) shall be or have been 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature in 
Ireland, and three (hereinafter referred to as 
Assistant Commissioners) shall be persons of 
experience in education. 

“The Right honourable Gerald FitzGibbon 
and the Right honourable John Naish are hereby 
constituted the first Judicial Commissioners. 

“ The Judicial Commissionars shall hold office 
during good behaviour, they shall receive no 
payment for their services, and shall not be 
subjected to any personal liability for costs or 
otherwise in respect of anything done or omitted 
by them as such Commissioners. 

‘“« Every scheme submitted for the wo 
of the Lord Lieutenant in Council under this 
Act shall be signed by both the Judicial Com- 
missioners for the time being under their 


hands. 

“ It shall be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant 
to appoint the Assistant Commissioners, who 
shall hold office during his pleasure ; and, upon 
any vacancy occurring by death, resignation, 
or otherwise in the office of a Judicial or As- 
sistant Commissioner, it shall be lawful for the 
Lord Lieutenant to supply such vacancy by the 
appointment of a qualified person. 

** The Judicial Commissioners may from time 
to time, with the approval of the Commissioners 
of the Treasury, appoint a secretary, and such 
officers, clerks, and servants as they think fit. 

“ The Judicial Commissioners may from time 
to time ribe the duties of the Assistant 
Commissioners and of the secretary, officers, 
clerks, and servants. 

“ The Commissioners of Public Works in Ire- 
land shall provide a suitable office in Dublin in . 
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which the business of the Commission may be 
transacted. 

“ This section shall take effect on the passing 
of this Act. 

“The Commissioners of the Treasury shall 
assign such salaries as they think fit to the 
Assistant Commissioners, secretary, officers, 
clerks, and servants appointed under this Act, 
and, except where otherwise provided, the 
salaries and other expenses incurred under this 
Act (including the personal and travelling ex- 
penses of the Judicial Commissioners, and the 
travelling expenses of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners, secretary, and other officers incurred 
on the business of the Commission, which shall 
be paid on scales to be approved by the Trea- 
sury), and also any expenses incurred by the 
Lord Lieutenant in Council under this Act, 
shall be paid out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament.”’ 

New Clauses (Constitution of Com- 
mission) (Salaries and expenses, )—( Jr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, )—brought 
up, and read the first and second time. 


Mr. SEXTON said, that perhaps the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
say something further as to the tenure of 
the office of the Assistant Commissioners, 
and perhaps, also, there would be no 
objection to his mentioning the mini- 
mum salary which would be paid to 
those Assistant Commissioners. It was 
very important that the three Assistant 
Commissioners under this Act should be 
high officials, and it was impossible for 
them to perform those difficult and im- 
portant duties without they were in 
receipt of an efficient salary; and, there- 
fore, it would be as well if the Govern- 
ment could mention the minimum salary. 
They did not like to be left in the dark 
on this matter. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) pointed out 
that in the clause he had moved the 
tenure of office of the Commissioners 
was dealt with by leaving the matter 
subject to the pleasure of the Lord 
Lieutenant. With regard to the other 
point, he would point out that they had 


already completed Supply; and, besides | 


that, in order to mention the salary in 
the Bill, it would be necessary to re- 
commit it, and they could not do that 
at that late period of the Session. As 
far as the Irish Executive were con- 


cerned, they would urge on the Trea- 
sury the necessity of giving good sala- 


ries. 
Mr. SEXTON asked if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman could say what 
salaries the Irish Government intended 
to give? 
The Attorney General for Ireland 


{COMMONS}, 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) said, that was 
impossible, for they could only make a 
representation to the Treasury... 

Mr. HEALY said, that then what 
would happen was this—that they would 
go about trying to get men at low sala- 
ries. He hoped they would not deal with 
this matter in an ungenerous spirit. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Sir Witu1am Harr Dyxe) said, 
the Government had no such desire. 

Tae SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Sir Henry Hotzanp) said, it 
was quite impossible for him to make 
any statement on the subject, except 
that the Treasury would be pleased to 
consider any recommendation made by 
the Irish Government. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 


Preamble. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this be the Preamble of the 
Bill.” 

Mr. SEXTON said, he did not think 
the Preamble was sufficiently compre- 
hensive. It spoke of the desirability of 
giving a chance to boys and girls of pro- 
mise; but he would move to strike out 
all the words after the word ‘“ Ireland,” 
and insert ‘‘ by applying them to the 
more general benetit of the people.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 2, after the word “ Ireland,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ by applying them to the 
more general benefit of the people.”—(Mr. 
Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmgs) said, it ap- 
peared to him that there was no great 
virtue in Preambles; and he would 
move to leave out all the words after 
the word ‘ Ireland.” 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
not accept his words ? 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmgs): No, Sir ; 
I cannot accept them. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorngy GENERAL 
ror Iretanpd the following Amendment 
made :—In page 1, line 2, to leave out 
all the words after “‘ Ireland.” 
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Coronet COLTHURST wished to call 
attention to an omission in the Amend- 
ment proposed that afternoon, which 
might tarn out to be an important 
matter. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) asked the 
hon. and gallant Member to confer 
with him before Report, and he would 
consider the matter. 


Bill reported. 


Mr. HEALY suggested that they 
might take the Report now. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hoimes) was afraid 
they could not do so in consequence of 
the Money Clauses. 


Bill, as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND) 
[SALARIES AND EXPENSES ]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of the Salaries and Expenses of Com- 
missioners, Assistant Commissioners, Secretary, 
and other Officers, as well as any Expenses in- 
curred by the Lord Lieutenant in Council, which 
may become payable under the provisions of 
any Act of the present Session for re-organising 
the Educational Endowments of Ireland. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


POOR LAW UNIONS’ OFFICERS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Brzx 262.] 
(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENT. 
Lords’ Amendment considered. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes), in moving 
that the House do agree with the Lords 
in the said Amendment, said, that he 
must confess he could not see why it was 
made, for the effect would be the same, 
whether it were in the Bill or not. The 
Amendment provided that any rights 
which the officers had should not be 
affected by the Bill, and they would not 
be affected in any case. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.’’—( Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 


Amendment was ill-considered, ill- 
drawn, and absurd. The Bill was 





merely a Pension Bill; yet this Amend- 
ment declared that, notwithstanding any- 
thing contained in the Act, the right and 
title of officers to salary should not be 
affected. Had the right hon. Gentleman 
noticed that word “‘salary?” The Irish 
Medical Officers’ Association, which said 
nothing while the Bill was passin 
through the House, when the Bill ha 
gone up to the Lords went furtively to 
the noble Marquess in charge of it, 
and induced him to introduce this clause. 
He had a communication from the Poor 
Law officers stating that the Medical 
Officers’ Association had no authority 
whatever to proceed in this matter. 

Mr. HEALY said, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Sexton) had laid his finger on an 
evil practice, and that was the system 
under which they were tied in discussing 
Lords’ Amendments by the fact of the 
Speaker being in the Chair. If this 
went on much longer, it would be neces- 
sary, in the threatened New Rules, to 
provide that the Lords’ Amendments 
should be considered in a Committee 
and a Report stage. It was very unfair 
that when Members of that House agreed 
to a certain course, and the Lords put in 
an Amendment, that they, the Commons, 
should be throttled by having to discuss 
the Lords’ Amendments with the Speaker 
in the Chair. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Szxron, the 
said Lords’ Amendment amended by 
leaving out the word ‘‘salary,” and 
agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT—ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE 
AND INDUSTRY — CONSTITUTION 
OF THE COMMISSION.—OBSERVA- 
TIONS. 


Mr. BROADHURST, in rising to 
call attention to the constitution of the 
Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
condition of Trade and Industry, said, 
he wished only to make a few observa- 
tions on the subject; and at the outset 
he might say that his complaint was not 
based upon political grounds. With the 
composition of the Commission, so far 
as it consisted of Tories, or Radicals, or 
the advocates of Free Trade or Fair 
Trade, he had nothing to do; but he 
thought he had great cause to complain, 
representing as he did the Trade Union 
Congress, of the almost entire exclusion 
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of labour from the composition of the 
Commission. A subject which would 
inevitably come up for inquiry and con- 
sideration toa very great extentin aCom- 
mission of the kind was a question of re- 
strictive laws on labour. The Employers’ 
Liability Act, the Factories Act, the Fac- 
tories Inspection Act, the Mines Regula- 
tion Act, and Education Act—all those 
questions must of necessity be inquired 
into for the purpose of comparison with 
the manufacturing nations of the Conti- 
nent, such as France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Germany, in order to see how 
farlabour and production were restricted 
by the operation of these laws in this 
country as against similar laws in the 
countries he had mentioned. Then would 
follow a comparison as to the working 
hours, the rate of wages, and, in all 
probability, the action of trade unions 
upon the productive freedom of the coun- 
try. All these subjects formed questions 
of the deepest and most vital interest to 
the organized trades of the country ; and 


he contended that in any Commission to 
inquire into the trade of the country 
labour ought to be adequately repre- 
sented. Hecontended that the interests 
| of labour were far more nearly con- 
|eerned in an inquiry of this sort than 
| the interests of capital, and that, if not 
on an equality, at least they should have 
been represented by far more than two 
Members. Lord Iddesleigh, however, 
by no means took that view. He had 
not a word to say against the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Birtwhistle, though he was on 
the opposite side of politics to himself. 
He had, however, lately learned that 
the noble Lord had addressed a commu- 
nication to Mr. Burnett, Secretary to the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, - 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Seven o’clock. 
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